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Bdirctu,  bi'rins,  Bcrtlia,  pOfmUr 
German  novelist,  who  has  written 
over  the  signature,  W.  Heimbubc: 
b.  Tbalo,  1850.  She  completed  'Dm 
Eulenhaiis,'  a  posthumous  novel  by 
E.  Harlitt,  whose  successor  as  con- 
tributor to  Die  Gaiitnlaube  she  became,  and 
amone  her  own  novels  may  be  tumed  'Aus 
dem  Leben  meiner  Alten  Freunden'  (1878, 
8dt  ed.  1890)  ;  'Lumpenmiillers  Lieschen' 
(1879);  'Ihr  emziger  Bruder'  (i88a)  ;  <Wald- 
bluinen>  (1882);  'DazumeP  ((887);  'Trud- 
cheiu  Heirat'  (1884)  ;  'Umfreund  Schuld* 
(1895):  'Anions  Erben>   (1898). 

B«hring:,  bi'rTng,  Emil  Adolf,  German 
triiysidan;  b.  Hanadorf,  1854.  and  since  rSgs  di- 
reclor  of  the  Hyfjieniclnstitute in  Marburg.  He 
has  published  'Die  Blutserumtherapie'  (1893)  ; 
'  Bekampfun^  der  Infektionskrankheiten  > 
(18(H)  and  in  1901  received  the  Nobel  priie  in 
mediciae  for  his  discovery  of  diphtheria  serum, 
Behring,  ba'rTng  or  be'riug.  See  Bebing. 
Beige,  a  light  woolen  fabric,  made  of 
wool  of  the  natural  color ;  that  is,  netther  dyed 
nor  bleached. 

Beijcrland,  bi'er-lant,  a  fertile  island  in 
the  Netherland  province  of  South  Holland  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Maase.  It  produces  great 
quantities  of  flax.    Pop.  13,300. 


nearest  port  to  the  gold  iields  of  Uashonaland, 
and  a  railway  through  Fontesvilla,  Chimoio, 
Massikesse,  and  New  Umtah  to  Salisbury  was 
completed  in'iSg^.  Beira  has  a  good  harbor, 
and  a  breakwater  guards  the  town  from  the 
encroachments  of  Qie  river.  Beira  ia  visited 
regularly  by  British  India  Steam  Navigation, 
German  East  Africa,  and  Austrian  Lloyd  ves- 
sels. Exports  (1909)  $1,500,000  — sugar,  rub- 
ber, beeswax,  ivory,  hides  and  homed  heads; 
imports  (1909)  $1,600,000,  of  which  $1,188750 
passed  through  Beira  to  the  British  Sphere. 
Pop.  3,379,  143S  whites. 


See  Baikau. 


The  pass  has  more  than  once  been  of  military 
importance,  and  was  in  183:2  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  Turks  and  Egyptians.  The  town, 
1,584  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  has  5,000 
inhabitants. 

Bdbtcin,  bll'stin,  Preidrich  Konrad,  Rus- 
sian chemist :  b.  St.  Petersburg,  1838,  In 
1866  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  St. 
Petersburg  Institute  of  Technology.  He  has 
published  'Anleitung  zur  qualitaten  Chemische 
Analyse,'  which  has  been  widely  circulated 
(1S67)  ;  'Die  Chemische  Grossindustrie  auf  der 
WelUusstellung  in  Wien'  {1873)  ;  and  a  cele- 
brated 'Handbuch  der  Organischeai  Chemie' 
(i8oa-igai). 

Brira,  ba'ra,  a  province  of  Portugal, 
bounded  chiefly  by  the  River  Douro  on  the 
north,  by  Spain  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Tagus 
and  Portuguese  Estremadura  on  the  south,  and 
by  the  Atlantic  on  the  west.  It  was  formerly 
diwded  into  Beira  Alta  (High  Beira),  and 
Beira  Baixa  (Low  Beira).  Its  extent  is  9,248 
square  miles,  and  the  pop.  1,518.406.  The  capi- 
tal is  Coimbra.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Seira 
dEstrella.  and  well  watered  by  the  Douro, 
Tagus,  etc.  Thou^  not  fertile  in  grain,  the 
produce  of  wine  and  olives  is  considerable. 
The  heir-apparent  of  the  Portuguese  crown  is 
Jtj-ted  Prince  of  Beira.  For  purposes  of  ad- 
ministration the  province  is  subdivided  into  the 
districts  of  Aveiro,  Visien,  Coimbra,  Guarda, 
and  Castello  Branco. 

Beira.  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Portn- 

Scse  East  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pungwe 
ver,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sofala.    It  is  the 
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Bcimt,  or  Beyront,  bfi-rut,  or  ba-rool' 
(ancient  Bbrvtus),  a  flourishing  seaport  of 
Syria,  60  miles  northwest  of  Damascus.  It 
stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  projeaing  into  an 
open  bay,  and  spreading  out  toward  the  land 
into  a  beautiful  plain,  backed  by  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon.  It  consists  of  the  old  town,  com- 
posed generally  of  narrow  dirty  streets,  the 
residence  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  busi- 
ness place  of  the  merchants ;  and  of  the  new 
town,  which  stretches  around  it.  The  latter, 
with  its  modem  houses,  carriage  roads,  and 
gardens. —  its  churches,  colleges,  schools,  :ind 
hotels, —  has  little  or  nothing  of  the  Oriental 
in  its  composition.  Brirut  has  ra^dly  increased 
since  1844  when  its  population  was  only  Sjxo, 
its  rise  being  largely  due  to  the  extension  of  the 
silk  trade,  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  The  better 
protection  afforded  both  to  foreigners  and  na- 
tives by  its  being  the  residence  of  the  consuls- 
general  has  also  contributed  to  its  prosperity. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  consulate  of  the  Umted  States. 
Besides  silk  its  principal  exports  are  olive  oil, 
cereals,  sesame  seed,  tobacco,  and  wool.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  here ;  an  Enjdish  company 
completed  waterworks  here  in  1875  and  ran 
works  were  built  by  »  French  company  in  iffi6. 
Besides  a  Scottish  school  for  Jews,  there  is  an 
American-Syrian  mission  in  Beirut,  printing  an- 
nually thousands  of  Arabic  Bibles  and  having 
a  ^ool  and  hospital  connected  with  it.  In 
ancient  times  Beirut  was  a  large  and  important 
Phcenician  city,  and  under  the  Romans  was  long 
celebrated  for  its  school  of  jurisprudence.  The 
Byzantine  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  raised  it  to 
the  rank  of  a  metropolis.  After  being  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  sjt,  it  again  rose 
to  a  considerable  town  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  In  later  times  it  was  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  Druses,  It  was  bombarded 
and  taken  b^  the  British  on  29  Aug.  1840. 
There  is  a  railway  to  Damascus.     Pop.  i20,0Qa 

Beisa,  bi'sa,  a  large  Abyssinian  antelope 
{Oryx  beisa),  differing  from  the  gemsbok 
principally  in  lackine  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
throat  and  by  the  black  patch  on  the  front  of 
the  face  being  completely  separated  from  the 
cheek  stripe.  This  is  probably  the  animal  called 
oryx  by  the  ancients,  and  may  be  the  animal 
from  which  is  derived  the  legend  of  the  unioom. 
Its  straight  horns  (about  36  inches  long)  when 
seen  in  profile  might  easily  appear  as  one. 
Herds  of  beisas  are  stUl  numerous  upon  the 
plains  of  Somaliland.   See  also  Gemsbok  ;  Oirx. 


BEISSEL  — BEKE 


Beissel,  bi'sel,  Johann  Conrad,  German 
mystic:  b.  Eberbach,  1690;  d.  Ephrata,  Pa.,  1768. 
He  studied  theology  at  HbII^  but  having  beer 
banished  in  1720  for  his  Pietistic  opinions  he 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  settling  first  at  Ger- 
mantown  aJid'  later  in  Lancaster  County.  In 
1724  he  returned  to  Germantown  and  adopted 
the  Dunker  faith,  but  his  views  as  to  celibacy 
and  his  observance  of  Satunla)'  at  the  Sabbath 
v/ete  unacceptable  to  his  ne:ghbors,  and  he 
therefore  estabLished  a  sect  of  Seventh  Day 
Bunkers.  He  attempted  a  hermit  life,  but  his 
fellow  believers  gathered  about  him  and  in  1735 
he  founded  the  fainous  Settlement  of  Ephrata, 
Pa.  (q.v.),  and  remained  at  its  head  till  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  the  earliest  volume 
of  German  poetry  published  in  America,  'Gott- 
liche  Liebes  und  Lobcstone'  (1730),  and  pub- 
lished several  collections  of  hymns,  such  as 
"The  Voice  of  the  Lonely  and  Forsaken  Turtle 
Dove  —  that  is.  of  the  Christian  Church;  by  a 
Peaceable  Pilgrim  traveling  to  Tranquil  Eter- 
nity' {1747);  and  'Paradisiacal  Wonder-Play' 
(1766).  In  the  latter  are  found  the  "Brother 
Song'  of  the  sect  with  its  215  stanzas,  and  the 
'Sister  Song'  with  350.  He  was  known  at 
Ephrata  as  Friedsam,  and  on  his  tomb  may  be 
read  the  inscription :  "Here  rests  an  outgrowth 
of  the  love  of  God,  'Friedsam,'  a  solitary 
Brother,  afterward  a  leader,  ruler,  teacher  of  the 
Solitary  and  the  Congregation  of  Christ  in  and 
iround  Ephrata.*  See  'Chronicon  Ephrateuse* 
(1786);  Sachse,  'Ckrman  Sectarians  of  Fenn- 
•ylvania'    (1899-iQCX)). 

Beit,  Alfred,  German  coioniHi  financier: 
b.  Hamburg,  Gennany,  1853;  d.  London,  Eng- 


Africa  in  1873,  and  was  a  diamond  merchant 
Kimberley  1875-88.  He  became  partner  in  the 
banking  firm  of  Werner,  Beit  &  Co.  in  r888. 
On  the  discovery  of  ^oW  in  the  Transvaal  he 
purchased  mining  lands  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  prior  to  the  Boer  war  in  1899  was  chief 
partner  in  mines  producing  annually  $go,ooo.0oo 
of  gold.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Rand  and 
Rulfontein  mines,  nf  th«  Rhodesia  railways,  of 
(he  Bechuana  Railway  Trust,  and  the  Trans- 
vaal Consolidated  Lands  Company.  His  busi- 
ness offices  were  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  London, 
and  his  wealth  was  estimated  at  over  $ioo,ooo,ooct 

Beit-el-Fakih,  bat-el-fa'ke,  a  town  of 
Arabia,  in  Yemen,  32  miles  south- southeast  of 
Hodeidah,  and  77  northeast  of  Mocha.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  trade  in  Mocha  coffee,  which 
is  chiefly  grown  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop, 
about  8,000.  The  word  Beit,  signifying  a  house 
or  hut,  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  various  other 
small  towns  and  villages  in  Arabia. 

Beitnllali,  b3t-tiria,  the  name  of  the  build- 
ing in  Mecca  within  whose  enclosure  the  Caaba 
iq.v.)  is  located. 

BeiUlce,  bItsTce,  Heinrich  Ludwig,  German 
historian:  b.  Muttrin,  15  Feb.  1798;  d.  10  May 
18^.  His  publications  include  'History  of  the 
German  War  for  Freedom'  (J8ss)  ;  'History 
of  the  Russian  War  — Year  of  1812'  (1856); 
'History  of  the  Year  1815'    (1865),  etc. 

Beja,  ba'zha  (anciently  Pax  Julia),  a  town 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  85 
miles  southeast  of  Lisbon.  It  stands  on  a  height, 
Gumiunded  by  walla  flanked  with  40  towers,  and 


is  defended  by  an  old  fort.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Kamans,  and  some  Roman  remains  are  still 
visible.  The  town  has  two  annual  fairs  and  has 
an  extensive  trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural 
products. 

Bejapur,  ba-ja-por'  (anciently  Vijayapura, 
the  impregnable  city),  a  town  of  Hindiutan  in 
the  Bombay  presidency,  near  the  borders  of  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  about  245  miles  southeast 
of  Bombay,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  tn 
affluent  of  the  Krishna.  From  the  great  extent 
of  the  ruins  here  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
formerly  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  India.  In 
its  present  state  it  may  be  described  as  two 
towns  adjoining  each  other  —  the  fort  on  the 
east,  and  the  old  town  on  the  west.  The  former, 
though  much  less  than  the  latter,  has  one  entire 
and  regular  street  50  feet  wide  and  ncariy  3 
miles  long.  Some  of  the  mosques  and  mauso- 
leums of  Bejapur  are  elat>orately  elegant,  but  the 
prevailing  character  is  solid  and  massive.  The 
great  dome  of  Mahomet  Shah's  toinb  is  visible 
far  off.  The  fretwork  on  the  ceilings  and  ver- 
andahs, the  panels  covered  with  passages  of  the 
Koran  m  bas-relief,  and  the  stone  trellises  pierced 
with  a  mesh-work  of  Arabic  characters,  are  all 
in  the  richest  style  of  Oriental  sculpture. 
Among  the  religious  structures  is  a  Hindu  tem- 
ple, built  in  the  earliest  style  of  Brabmanical 
architecture.  There  are  here  some  giins  of 
enormous  size;  one  east  in  1549   is  the  largest 

Eiece  of  brass  ordnance  extant.  Bejapur  has 
ecome  the  chief  town  of  Kaladgi  district,  and 
some  of  the  oM  palaces  are  now  used  for  publie. 
purposes.  Pop.  about  17,000.  See  Ferguson. 
'Ancient  Architecture  in  Hindustan'  (1847)  ; 
Ferguson,  'The  Study  of  Indian  Architecture' 
(i8fi7). 

Bejar,  ba'j'ar,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Salamanca,  ,^1  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  that  name.  It  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls,  and  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
cloth.  Lord  Hill  defeated  a  French  force  here 
in  18 1 3.  In  its  vidnitr  arc  warm  sulphur 
springs. 

Beke,  Charles  Tilstone,  English  traveler: 


_..  ..  business  career,  and  was  thus  fed  t 
Italy,  On  his  return  he  studied  law  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  in  1834  he  followed  up  sc'.-eral 
archaological  articles  in  periodicals  by  publishing 
'Origines  Biblicse,  or  Researches  in  Primeval 
History.'  In  1837^  he  was  British  consul  at 
I^ipsic,  and  in  1840  set  out  on  his  first  journey 
to  Abyssinia.  Returning  in  1843  he  was  awarded 
the  gold  medals  of  the  Royal  Geographical  so- 
cieties of  London  and  Paris,  and  again  engaged 
in  business.  He  subsequently^  nude  several 
efforts  to  open  up  commercial  intercourse  with 
Abyssinia,  and  in  1861-a  he  traveled  in  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt.  When  the  news  of  the 
detention  of  several  British  subjects  by  the  king 
of  Abyssinia  arrived  in  1864,  Beke  went  out  to 
secure  their  release,  and  was  temporarily  suc- 
cessful, but  ultimately  King  Theodore  had  to  be 
coerced  by  war.  In  the  direction  of  the  military 
operations  Beke'a  knowledge  of  the  country 
proved  of  the  utmost  value,  and  in  1870  he 
received  a  civil  list  pension  of  $500  per  annum. 
In  1873  he  set  out  for  Egypt  in  order  to  explore 
the  coimlry  traversed  hy  the  Israelites,  and  tc 
locate  Mount  Sinai,    His  published  works  com 
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prise:  'The  Sources  of  the  Nile'  (i860)  ;  'The  Sayce  shows  that  some  first-bora  chitdrm  were 

British   Captives   in   Abyssinia'    (1S65)  :    'King  vicariously    offered    in    sacrifice   by   fire   to   the 

Theodore  and  Mr.  Rassam'   (,1869)  ;  'The  Idol  sun-god.    From  the   Accadians  the  observance 

in  Horeh'  (1871);  'Jesus  the  Messiah'  (1872);  oi  human   sacrifice  passed  to  various   Semitic 

'Discoveries. of  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  of  Midian'  tribes   and   nations.     Bel's    name    Elu   identifies 

(1878).  him  with  the   Phoenician   El,   who,  in  a   time 

Bekes,  ba'kSsh,  a  market  town  of  Hun-  ?*  ^T**'*-  off«ed  his  first-born  son,  'the  be- 

gary,    and   capital    of   the  county   of  the   same  loved,"    on    a    high    place     by   fire.     Jl    is    not 

name,  at  the  junction  of  the  Black  and  White  sett  ed  whether  or  not  Bel  was  the  same  also 

K6r5s.  41    miles    southwest   of   Grosswardein ;  «»  "^e  Phanician  Baal     To  the  wrath  of  Bel  the 

formerly    strongly   fortified.     Chief   productions  deluge   was   attributed.     In    Scripture   times   he 

-flax,  cattle,  wheat,  wine,  and  honey,  in  all  of  ^^^  ^^"^  ejiclusively  as  a  Babylonian  divmi^. 

which  the   trade  is  considerable.     Pop.   about  S='"8  dfCfKU'shed  from  both  Nebo  and  Mero- 

2-  jjj^                      .                                      ■Jl..           I  ^g(.[,      jj,  ,[,j  [jjgj.  Babylonian  empire,  however; 

''n  Lt-        1  '<  n  .       m,     <_   .■      i^       .              .  Merodach  came  to  be  generally  identified   witb 

•     *i!^'  ^"^^^^^  ?""*«*•  ?%i^  "'*'^'-  Bel,  though  sometimes  distinguished  from  bim, 

'"ia*'-  ^'IL'"*^!.  ^  ^"'^-  A^%  ^-  ^\}^^M"^  ^"S  "^''ed  "the  lesser  Bel.'' 

5  Nov.  1804-     She  married  Adriaan  Wolff,  a  «  .       j   »■.     t.                   .  ■                   l  1 

lleformedThurch   minister   at    Beemster,    who  .    ?^^   ""fj**  Dragon,   certam  apocryphal 

died    in    1777,    and    lived   afterward    in    closest  ehapt^s  added  to  the  canomcal  Book  of  Da.uel. 

friendship  with  Agathe  Deken,  who  al.w  coilab-  J^^.  J«*^  ^%"°^  consider  tiiem  part  of  their 

orated   in  her  most  important  works,   'History  Scriptures.     They   were  penned  probably_  by  an 

of  Sara  Burgerhart'    {T782)  ;   'Histoid  of  Wil-  Alc'.andr.an  Jew,  the  language  used  being  not 

liam  Leevend>    (1784-^)  ;   Oetters  of  Abraham  H*k'^"'  J^^  Aramaean,   but  Greek.     The   story 

BUnkaart'      ( I ^;^1     'Cornelia     Wildschut'  of  Bel^und  the  Dragon  tells  how  pan>el  enUght- 

f  ITorfi)                 '  1"  '  e^eii  ,_yrus,   represented  as   having  been  a   de- 

„./'      ,                 ,     _                    ,    ,         ,.  vout    worshipper   of    Bel,   by   proving   that   the 

.    Bel4«,  Inunanuel,  German  scholar,  dis-  immense  supplies  of  food  laid  before  the  idol 

tmguished    by   his    recensions   of   the   texts   of  „ere  really  consunied,  not  by  it  or  by  the  inhab- 

Greek  classics:  b.Bcriin,_ 21  May  1785;  d,  there,  iting    divinity,    but    by    the    priests    and    their 

7   June   1871.    He    studied    m    Halle,   and,    in  families.    On    Cyrus    urging  that    the    dragon. 

i8rr,  became  professor  of  philoloB- m  his  native  also   wor^ipped,   was  at   least    a   hving  God, 

city.    The  results  of  his  researches  in  the  li-  Daniel  poisoned  it,  for  which  he  was  thrown 

branes  of  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Germany,  into  a  lion's  den,  where  the  Prophet  Habakkufc 

appear  tn  his  numerous  recensions  of  texts  de-  fed  him.     Ultimately  he  was  released,  and  his 

rived  solely  from  MSS.,  and  independently  of  persecutors  put  to  death. 

printed  editions^  The  writers  included  in  these  The  above  narrative  must  not  be  confounded 

recensions  are  Plato,  the  Attic  orators,  Anstotle,  wiih   one   called  also    'Bel   and   the   Dragon.* 

TTiucydides,  Theognis,  Aristophanes,  as  well  as  translated   by   Fox   Talbot   from  the  canffliorm 

Livy  and  Tacitus.  tablets.    Mr.  Talbot   believes  that  the  dragon. 

B£l,  bal,  Karl  Andreaa,  Hungarian  histo-  seven-headed,  like  the  one  in  Revelation,  would, 

rian,  son  of  Mattluas  Bel    (q.v.)  :  b.   Presburg,  if   the   tablets   were   complete,   prove   the  "  $^me 

1717 ;  d.  1782.    He  was  professor  of  poetry  at  being  that  seduced  some  of  the  heavenly  "gnda,* 

lleipsic  and  was  author   of    'De  Vera   Origine  or   angels,    from   their  allegiance    (Rev,   xii.  4; 

et  ^locba  Hurnorum    Avarum  Hungaronum  in  Jude  vi),  for  which  he  was  slain  by  Bd.     T)» 

Pansoria'    (1757);    'De   Maria   Hungaris    non  resemblance  is  not  to  the  apocryphal  book  now 

Rege  sed  Regina'  (1744),  under  consideration,  but  to  the  combat  between 

of  rte  ProWttM  a±ool.  ,t  N=»«*l,    He  wrote  f-'S  uST'^J^     ,.  S^S  .T,  T     .  J' 

01.  the  hi»™j  of  Himgarr-lone,  .nd  achieved  Sr°fe;!S"'l7.' '^  EL ^h^l  5     S  7  .S^ 

—.....I.   .4: .I.:... ..<:»«      X2:.   .  _;^ m    rolano.     Having  there   obtained   assistance, 

Bel,  bil,  one_  of  the  most  important  gods  and  mounted  the  throne  m   io6t.     He  iniBiedi- 

of   the    Babylonian   mythology;    mentioned    in  ately  began  a  series  of  important  reforms,  aad 

Scripture,  m  Is,  xlvi.  i;  Jer.  i.  z;  li.  44;  in  the  was   contemplatin?  others   when  he  was   siid< 

Scptuagint,  m  Baruch  vi.  40,  and  in  the  apocry-  deniy  cut  off  in  106^-    BaLA  II.,  surnaraed  the 

phal  additions  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  as  well  Blind,  because  his  eyes  had   been   put  out  in 

as  by  classical  authors.    Much  li^ht  has  recently  early  life  by  his  uncle,  succeeded  to  the  throne 

been  thrown  on  Bel's  characteristics  and  position  in  1131,  and  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  act  with 

in  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  by  the  examination  of  moderation  and  justice,  but  the  vindictive  spirit 

the    cuneiform   tablets   and    sculptures.     It    has  of  his  queen  involved  him  in  quarrels  with  his 

been   ascertained    that,    prior   to   1600   B.C.,   the  nobles,  and  his  own  intemperate  habits  birraght 

highly  interesting  Turanian  people  called  Acca-  on  a  disease  which  terminated  his  life  in   1141. 

dians,  the  inventors  of  the  cuneiform  writing,  BK-i  III.  succeeded  his  brother,  Stephen  IILj 

who    wielded    extensive    authority    in    western  in  1173.  and  held  the  reins  of  government  with 

Asia  before  the  Semitic  Assyrians  and  Babylon-  a  strong  hand,  vigorously  correcting  the  abuse* 

jaos  had  come  into  notice,  worshipped  as  their  and   potting   down  the  turbulent '  spirit  which 

first  tnad  of  gods,  Anu,  ruling  over  the  heaven;  the  troubles  of  previotis  reiffns  had  engendered. 

Elu,  Belu,  or  Bel,  over  the  earth;  and  Ea,  over  He  also  rep«lled  incurskma  of  Bohemians,  Polefc 

the  tea.    Bel's  three  children,  or  three-  oi  his  and  Austrians,  and  retaldhig  the  towns  of  which 

enildren.  were  SKamas,  the  sun-god;   Sin,  the  the  Venetians  had  possessed  themselves,  com- 

«noon-godT    and    Ishtar,   the   Aecadian   Venut  pelled  them  to  accept  of  peace  in  11^    He  di«4 
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in  1196,  Utd  was  Succeeded  by  Emeric,  one  of  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages'  {1855) ;  'Namtivs 

two  sons  by  his  queen,  a  sisier  of  Philip  Augus-  of  a  Voyage  to  the  &st  Indies,' 
m,   king  of  Frar^e.     Bela   IV.   succeeded   his  Bekher.   Jonathan,    colonial    governor    of 

father    Andrew   II     in  1235,  and  was  shortly  Massachusetts:    b-    Cambridge,    toss..    8    Jan. 

after  obliged  to  collect  an  array  to  oppose  the  jfigj.    j,    Elizabethtown,    N.   J.,   31    Aug.    1757, 

Tarurs    who  had  invaded  the  p™  ry      In  the  He   was   graduated   at   Harvard,    in    1^.    kxid 
battle   which  ensued   he   was   signally  defeated,  „^  ^jj.  ;„  Europe  before   returnirtg  to 

and  obliged  to  lake  refuge  m  Austria,  where  he  ^[oa,  as  a  merchant.     From  1730  to   174"  he 

?^^'*'S'".lf  prisoner,   and   only  recovered   his  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 

hberty  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom.    The  shire,    a    dispute   over    his    salary    causing    h.s 

larurs  having  retired  in  1242  Bela  regained  his  removal.     In    1747   he  was  made  governor  of 

throne,  and  made  .t  his  object  to  repair  the  New  Jersey  and  gave  it  a  successful  adminis- 

results  of  their  invasion.    He  subsequently  estab-  Nation.      He  enlarged   the  charter   of   the   Col- 

H^-ii!^'*'"     """'  northern  Servia,  ]ege  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  and  gave  tliat 

■na  died  in  1270.  institution,  among  other  benefactions,  his  own 

BeU'rius,   a    character    of   prominence    in  valuable   library.      'The   Belcher   Papers*    were 

Shakespeare's    'Cymbeline.'    Exiled    by    King  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 

Cymbefine,  he  carries  away  with  him  the  two  '893- 
sons  of  the  monarch  and  rears  them  as  his  own.  Belcher,  Thotnu  Waugh,  Anglican  cler- 

Belas'ca,    David,    American    dramatist:   b,  gyman:  b.  Bandon,  Ireland,  1831.    He  was  edu- 

San  Francisco,  25  July  1859.    He  appeared  on  cated  at   Trinity   College,   Dublin,  and   in   the 

the  stage  in  1874,  but  soon  forsook  if  for  play-  medical  schools  of  Pans  and  Vienna  and  sub- 

wriling.     Alone  and  in  collaboration,  he  is  the  sequently  took  orders  in  the  Established  Church. 

author    of    the    plays    'Lord    Chumley';    'The  He  has  published  'Our  Lord's  Miracles  of  Heal- 

Wife';   'The  Charity   Ball*;   'The  Gir!   I   Left  ing   Considered    in    Relation   to    Some    Modern 

Behind     Me';      'The     Heart     of     Maryland';  Objections    and    to    Medical    Science'     (1872!; 

*Zaia>;  'May  Blossom';  'Men  and  Women';  'Hygienic  Aspects  of   Pogonotrophy*    (1864); 

<La     Belle     Russe' ;     'Valerie';     Du     Barry';  'Reformation     for     Drunkards'      (1862);      'Is 

'Hearts  of  Oak';   'Naughty  Anthony';  etc.  Ch^st   the   Head   of   His   Church   in   England' 

_,..,,,..,         ,  ,    '        .     _„  (1881);  'Apostolic  Contumacy';  'Life  of  Rob- 

•i?"''*^   H"?*!;    "f  *^*"    °*    ^^P''    Y*  "t    B«"'     ('889).      He    has    been    rector    of 

miles  nwth-northeaat  of  Cairo,  nar  the  rail-  Frampton-Cotterell,  Bristol,  from  1886. 
way  to  Suez  and  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  n  ,  l-  l         -  -  r  i  .., 

formerly  of  some   importance  as   being  on   th©  ^'^^^S-   *''«   raising   of   gases   from  the 

route  to  the  East.     The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Wt"^    "here  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 

Bubastia  are  in   its   neighborhood.     Pop.   about  f"  .""  ^^e  stomach,  taken  in  by  the  act  of  swal- 

RgOQ^  lowing  and  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  dioxid 

_,._,_,_  .         ,  .is  thought  to  be  formed  by  the  mucous  metn- 

Belch,  Sir  Tob7,  a  roistering  cljaracter  m  brane  of  the  stomach ;  but  under  abnormal  and 

Shakespeares  comedy,  'Twelfth  Night.'  diseased  conditions  new  gases  may  be  formed. 

Bekher,  Sir  Edward,  English  admiral  and  causing  much  discomfort.  Rapid  eating,  bolting 
hydrographer :  b.  Halifax,  N.  S.,  1799;  d.  18  one's  food,  and  drinking  large  quantities  of 
March  1877.  Having  taken  part  as  mid^ipmanh)  water  very  rapidly  cause  an  abnormal  amount 
the  defense  of  Gaeta  and  the  battle  of  Algiers,  he  o'  air  to  be  swallowed.  This  often  causes 
was  in  1819  appointed  to  the  Myrmidon  sloop,  extreme  distress  until  it  is  belched  out.  In 
destined  for  the  Afrkan  station,  and  in  1825  abnormal  states  of  digestion  quantities  of  gas 
became  assistant  surveyor  to  the  Bering  Strait  are  formed  from  the  fermentation  of  the  food : 
discovery  expedition  undta-  Capt.  Beechey.  In  some  of  these  are  acetylene  ^a,  carbon  dioxid, 
X&9  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com-  marsh  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrogen, 
mander,  and  served  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  oxygen,  and  mtrogen.  Lack  of  free  hydr»- 
of  Portugal,  rendering  on  the  latter  occasion  valu-  chloric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  miiwrt»nt  factors 
able  services  to  the  British  residents  by  protect-  ">  this  gas  formation.  The  sj^nptoma  are  usu- 
ing  their  property  during  the  political  troubles  a"y  excessive  escape  of  gases  just  preceduig 
in  Portugal.  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  for  <"■  closely  following  a  meal  The  gases  gradn- 
a  number  of  years  in  a  voyage  round  the  world  ally  beg.o  to  form  two  to  three  hours  .after  the 
in  the  surveying  vessel,  Sulphur."  In  1841  he  meals  eaten.  Thev  increase  in  amount,  caiMC 
explored  the  inlets  of  the  Canton  River,  and  ilisircss,  and  may  be  belchwl  occasionally,  mak- 
materiaily  assisted  in  secnring  the  triumph  of  mg  one  taste  one  s  meal.  While  eating,  the  new 
the  British  army.  In  acknowledgment  of  these  i?°^  dilates  the  stoiriach.  causes  distress,  some- 
services,  he  was  knighted.  Afterward  he  was  traies  attacks  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 
employed  on  board  of  the  Samarang,  on  sur-  when  the  stomach  is  overdilated  the  gases  are 
veying  service  in  the  East  Indies,  and  was  belched  forth,  sometimes  in  large  gusts.  The 
severely  wounded  while  assisting  the  rajah  of  treatment  consists  primarily  m  more  careful 
Sarawak,  Sir  James  Brooke,  to  subdue  the  eating,  but  if  one  deliberately  chooses  to  eat  and 
pirates  of  Borneo.  From  185a  to  1854  he  com-  suffer  afterward,  >j#riou3  digestants  such  as 
manded  the  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  pepsm,  or  pancreatin,  sodium  bicarbonate,  taken 
Franklin.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  before  the  meal ;  weak  hydrochloric  acid  may  be 
tried  before  a  court-martial  for  voluntarily  aban-  be  taken  with  the  meal,  as  well  as  sips  of  veiy 
donitig  the  ships.  The  case  against  him,  how-  lio'  water.  These  all  aid  somewhat  in  diminish- 
ever,  was  not  legally  supported,  he  was  aetniit-  '°S  the  excessive  amount  of  fermentation.  Se« 
ted,  and  his  sword  returned  to  him.  but  while  Indigestion. 

some  of  the  other  officers  were  commended,  his  Belchite,   bel-che'ti,   a   Spanish   town,  32 

mine  was  passed  over  in  significant  silence.    In  miles  south-southeast  of  Saragossa.  noted  •»  tbo 

1873  he  be^me  rear-admiral.  He  published  'The  scene  of  a  victory  gained  18  Jnne  1809,  Iqr  tlM 
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Vtranch,  vndo-  Sudiet,  flv«- tbe  Spanish  lorces  ship.    Many  of  (he  churches  are  hambome  batld- 
under  Blahe.  BetchJte  has  some  manufticlorlec  '"B*-    Saint  Anne's,  the  oldest  of  the  Episcopal 
of  woolens  (Church  of  Ireland)  churches,  is  about  to  be 
ti.TJ».     T~— _    1...—.     *_                    r»i  removed  and  the  site  occupied  by  a  cathedral, 
Belden,   James  Jerome,   American    pohtl-  ^f  which  the  foundation  sione  was  laid  in  i8qo 
can:  t  ^b.us    N.  V.,  30  &pt.  i&s:  d.  Syr*-  Trinity,   a   tine   specimen  "of   Gothic;    and    St 
cuse,  N.    Y.,  1   Jan.   1904,     He  received  a  com-  George's,  adorned  with  a  beautiful  portico,  are 
mon  school  educauon   became  a  contra clor  and  3,,„  "deserving  of  notice   among   the    Episcopal 
amawed  a  fortune  m  building  railroads.    Enter-  churches.      The   more   modem   of   the    Presby- 
ms  politics  he  became  a  local  and  State  Repub-  ^^,;^„  churches,  as  well  as  those  of  other  denom- 
lican   leader;   was   elected   major   of   Syracuse;  jnations,    display    increasing    taste.      St.     Pat- 
elected  to  Congress  from  1887  to  1896:  and,  was  kick's  serves  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
dwirman  of  the  National  Republican  Committee,  but  is  architecturally  inferior  to  St.  Malachy-j. 
Belding,  Mich.,  city  m  Ionia  County;  on  the  The  secular  buildings  include  the  new  city  hal!, 
Detroit,  L.   &  N.    R.k:    139  miles   northwest  Qu^n's   College,   a   massive   pile   in   the  later 
from  Detroit.      It  bai  silk  mills,  basket,  casket  Gothic  style,  with  a   facade  600  feet  in  length, 
and   furniture   factories,   machine   shops,   paper  erected  at  a  cost  of  t30.o«>:   the   Presbyterian 
box  factories  and  other  industries.     The  first  Theological   College;  the  Methodist  College,  a 
silk  mill  in  the  West  was  erected  here.      Pop.  handsome  building  erected  in  1868  at  a  cost  of 
(igio)  4,119.  £30,000;    the    municipal    buildings;   the  county 
„  ,     "         ,    ,                   ,  „            ,           .  court-house ;  the  commercial  buildings  and  ex- 
Belcm,  ba-Hn  ,  a  town  of  Portugal,  on  the  change;  the  buildings  for  the  customs  and  inland 
right  bank  of  the  Taoua.  two  miles  west-south-  revenue;  the  post-office;  the  offices  of  ihe  Ulster 
west  01  Lisbon,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Provincial  Bank, 
B  a  fine  church  and  *  mOB-  the  Belfast  Bank,  the  National  Bank,  the  Scot- 


a  snburfa.    _. ^ ....^  .j^,,„o,  ^„„„,  ...^  .,„„u.,n.  ^=„^,  ..,».  ^..^l- 

asteiy,  the  fonner  connining  the  remaias  0*  tish  Amicable,  Scottish  Provident,  and  North 
Camonis  and  Vasoo  da  Gana.  British  and  Mercantile  Assurance  companies ; 
_  ,  ,  ,.  ,  1  ■  . ..  1-1  the  grand  opera  house ;  the  Theatre  Royal ;  the 
Bdemnite^  a  name  for  s  ra.ght,  sohd,  county  jail ;  the  Ulster  Hali;the  Albert  memorial 
tepering.  <krt-shaped  fossUs,  popularly  known  as  <.,(^k  tower,  143  feet  high;  etc.  Of  the  educa- 
arrow-heads.  thunder-boi  s,  fWer-stones,  etc  ,j„„3|  ing,i,utions  (he  most  prominent  is  Queen's 
but  in  reality  the  internal  shell  or  skeleton  of  College,  first  opened  to  students  in  1849,  with  a 
a  rnolluscous  animal  allied  to  the  squ.d  or  sepia.  pj^Stat  and  over  ao  professors  and  lecturers. 
and  the  type  of  an  extinct  family,  BelemmUd^  Candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
The  fossil  remams  of  the  animal  are  inet  with  church  of  Ireland  receive  a  training  in  the  Gen- 
m  the  rocks  of  the  upper  secondary  both  in  this  ^^al  Assembly's  Theological  College.  The  Metb^ 
country  and  other  parts  of  , the  world;  and  they  ^^^^^  College  and  the  Campbell  College  (a  sec- 
are  patticulariy  abundant  m  the  strata  of  the  ^„^^^  ^^ij^jj  ^^  important  institutions;  while 
green  sand  formation  in  New  Jersey.  The  part  n,^  r^  ^1  Academy  and  the  Royal  Academical 
preserred,  often  detached  from, the  loose  strata,  institution  also  deserve  mention.  There  is  a 
IS  a  pointed  cone  sometimes  eight  mches  long,  f^ce  public  library  belonging  to  the  city.  The 
of  brown  color  and  stony  material,  resemblmg  charitable  institutions  are  very  1 
-i  sh>pe  the  &^  of  a  dan  or  jareim,  whence  important.     In  the  city  there  a 


their  nwnc.     Bdemnites  ate  one  of  the  earliest  .^^^^  panics,  besides  the  borough  cemetery.   Bel- 
known  foiMls.  Jgj^  is  t],e  centre  of  the  Irish  linen  trade  and 
Bde'rium,   or    Boleriii|n,   the    ancient   ap-  manufacture,    having    within     itself     the    great 
pdlation  of  Land's  End  in  Cornwall^  England,  majority  of  the  spinning-milts  and  power-loom 


but  the  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  factories  in  Ireland,  some  of  them  of  i ._ 

Belfut,  the  chief  commercial  and  manu-  si?*  and  "J  imposing  appearance. .  The  spinning 

faeturing  city  of  Ireland,  the  capital  o£  the  prov-  °;  ".*^  ^"°.  "eavmg  of  1  men  are  indeed  the  sta- 

incc  of  Ulster,  on  the  rivet  Lagan  at  the  head  of  P'^  industries  of  the  city   and  have  increased  at 

Belfast   Lough,   about   86   miles  north-northeast  *  remarkable  rate  m  modern  times.     The  cotton 

of  Dublin,    The  greater  part  of  it  is  built  on  low  IIl^JLI^^f^^^i  °^<^L°^L"??."t""^!L:?  """  °*  ''"■' 


alluvial  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Ugan.  not  'V°^'"'-  .There  are  two  large  shipyards,  and  in 
more  than  six  feet  above  high-water  marie  The  \^^I  yard  and  engineering  works  Messrs  Har- 
coumry  around  is  extremely  beautiful ;  the  posi-  '""d  and  WolfT  employ  some  io,a>o  hands  and 
Hon  of  the  town  renders  its  appearance  from  a  *^^'"'  l?"J=4  ""V  ^°^f  °{*\'^  ^""^^  ^^^'^^  ^^°^^' 
distance  by  no  means  imposing,  but  the  Lough  «"=  O'  "j^T,  ("umphs  being  the  great  stramer 
itself  presents  a  fine  scene ;  and  the  slopes  of  tfie  Oceanic  built  for  the  White  Star  Ime,  There 
hills  that  bound  it  and  partly  encircle  the  town  ate  also  breweries,  distillenes,  flour-raills,  pil- 
are  thickly  studded  with  the  villas  and  country  mills,  saw-mills,  foundries  printing  and  litho- 
houses  of  the  merchants.  The  sewerage  has  graphic  works,  tan-yards,  chemical  works,  crated 
been  improved.  The  streets  are  spacious,  regu-  waterworks,  roiK  works,  tobacco  manufactonea. 
lar,  and  well  lighted  and  macadamiied ;  the  *«"  manufactories,  etc.  The  commerce  of  Bel- 
houses,  mostly  of  brick,  are  well  built— many  *"«  surpasses  that  of  any  other  Irish  seaport, 
of  them  very  handsome.  Tramways  and  the  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  By  its  customs  reve- 
electric  light  have  been  introduced.  Four  bridgw  "««  't  's  the  fifth  port  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
cross  the  river,  one  of  them  an  elegant  struc-  Belfast  Lough,  which  forms  the  approach  by  sea, 
ture  of  five  arches  each  of  50  feet  span.  The  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  between  the  counties  of 
public  buildiiwt  and  institutions  are  m  keeping  Down  and  Antrim,  about  14  miles  in  length  and 
with  a  city  of  its  size  and  importance.  Among  6  in  breadth  at  the  entrance,  narrowing  toward 
tbt  numerous  churches  all  the  chief  reli^ons  the  city.  By  dredging,  a  straight  channel  haa 
bodies  are  represemed,  the  Presbyterians  pos-  been  provided  to  accommodate  large  vessels. 
MMins  the  greatest  number  of  places  of  wor-  New  docks  have  been  constructed,  giving  a  total 


BELFAST  —  BELGIOJOSO 

barbor  area  of  over  loo  acres.    One  of  the  grar-  Belfry,  a.  bell-tower  or  bell-tarret.    A  bejl- 

iag  docks  is  825  feet  long.    The  most  impor-  tower  may  be  attached  to  another  building,  or 

tant  branch  of  traffic  by  sea  ia  across  the  channd.  may  stand  apart ;  a  bell-turret  usually  rises  above 

A  large  fleet  of  steamers  ply  regularly  between  the  roof  of  a  building,  and  is  often  placed  above 

Belfast   and  London,   Plymouth,  Bristol,  Liver-  the  top  of  the  western  gable  of  a  church,  the 

pool,   Fleetwood,    Morecambe,    Barrow,    White-  terms  bell-cote,  bell-gable,  being  also  used.    The 

haven,  Ardrossan,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Waterford,  part  of  a  tower  containing  a  bell  or  bells  is  also 

etc    There  is  also  an  extensive  direct  trade  with  called  a  belfry.     Strictlj;  speaking,  a  belfry  is  a 

British     North     America,     the     Mediterranean,  civil  and  not   an  ecclesiastical  one,   and  in  the 

France,   Belgium,  Holland,  and  the   Baltic     In  Middle  Ages,  the  bells  in  the  municipal  belfry 

1786  only  77Z  vessels   (34.287  tors)  entered  the  became  the  symbols  of  popular  freedom.     The 

port;    whereas   in    1899,    11,263   vessels,   with   a  detached  bell  tower  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on 

burden  of  2,539,199  tons,  entered  in  the  foreign,  the  continent  of   Europe,   and   in   England  the 

colonial,  and  coasting  trades,  while  11,172  ves-  cathedral     of    Chichester    and    a    few    parish 

sels    of    2,454,825    tons    were     cleared.      Over  churches  possess  such  an  adjunct.      In  the  United 

3,000,000  tons  entered  in  the  trade   with   Great  Slates   such   structures   are    infrequent,   but    in 

Britain.     Much  of  the  inland  trade  is  carried  the  town  of  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  is  a  detached  bel- 

on  by  the  Lagan  Navigation,  which  connects  the  fry   or   clock-lower    with   quarter   chimes,   and 

town  with  Lough  Neagiij  the  Ulster  Canal,  con-  Brown  University  at  Providence  recently  had  a 

necling  Lough  Neagb  with  Enniskillen ;  and  by  handsome  detached  clock  tower  erected  within 

three    systems    of    railway,    namely,    the    Great  its  gromids. 

Northern^  the  Belfast,  and  Northern  Counties,  BclgEC,  a  group  of  German  and  Ccldc 
and  the  County  Down.  Belfast  is  comparatively  tribes  who  inhabited  the  country  extending  from 
modern.  In  1637  it  obtained  the  privilege  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the 
levying  certain  duties  on  goods  and  became  a  Marne  and  Seine  to  the  southern  mouth  of  the 
regular  seaport;  but  its  prosperity  subsequently  Rhine,  which  is  united  with  the  Meuse.  From 
was  much  impeded  by  the  Civil  War.  Early  in  time  to  time,  until  the  period  of  Ctesar,  German 
the  i8th  century  it  was  described  as  a  hand-  nations  pushed  forward  b^ond  the  Rhine,  jiartly 
gome,  thriving  town,  but  its  geiiod  of  modem  expelling  the  Celts  from  their  seats,  partly  unit- 
prosperity  dates  from  about  183a  The  harbor  ing  with  them;  and  from  this  union  sprang  a 
is  under  the  man^ement  of  an  independent  mixed  nation,  which,  in  its  language  as  well  as 
board.  Belfast  returns  four  members  to  Parlia-  in  its  manners,  resembled  the  Germans  more 
menL  An  Americas  consul  is  resident  here,  tiian  the  Celts.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Pop.  (1909)  386,570-  Caesar,  they  were  the  most  valiant  of  the  Gauls. 

Belfut^  Maine,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  l^lfjfj"'^  "^  ^'^  ""  ^"^  ^'^^^^'^  '"  '^^^ 

Waldo  County,  at  the  head  of  Penobscot  Bay,  »"^'"-                                             ,  „        ■      ■ 

and  on  the  Maine  C,  R.R.;  30  miles  from  the  Belgard,  b*l  gard,  a  town  of  Prussia,  m 

ocean,  and  132  miles  northeast  of  Portland.     It  Pomerania,  at  the  J  miction  of  the  Leitmtz  wittj 

has  a  fine  harbor,  a  large  domestic  trade,  and  the  Petsante,  with  an  old  castle.     Iron,  cloth, 

important  manufactures,  including  iron  works,  ?nd  wood  are  manufactured,  and  there  is  an 

shoe  factories,  lumber  mills  and  chemical  works.  "oporbuH  horse  market. 

The  public  library  contains  5,000  volumes.     The  Belgmim,  bel-gim',  a  town  of  Hindustan, 

most    notable    industry    is    ship- building,   begun  in  the  district  of  Beigaura,  Bombay  presidency, 

here  in  tyg^.     Belfast  was  settled  in  1770;  was  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  western  Ghauts,  2,500 

invested  by  the  British  in  1815,  and  was  given  ;i  feet  above  the  sea.    It  consists  of  a  native  town, 

city  charter  in  1853.     Pop.  (iQio)  4,618.  fort,  and  cantonmeiits,  and   contains  the  usual 
courts  and  oihces,  a  school  tor  ttie  children  ot 

Belfor^  bei-for,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  natives  of  rank,  and  various  other  schools.  In 
department  of  Haut  Rhin,  on  the  Savoureuse,  1818  the  fort  and  town  were  taken  by  the  British 
47  miles  northeast  of  Besangon.  It  is  well  buil^  after  a  gallant  resistance  bv  the  Peishwa's 
and  has  an  ancient  castle  situated  on  a  lofty  forces.  From  the  salubrity  ot  the  climate  and 
rock,  a  fine  parish  church,  barracks,  town  house,  the  pitrity  of  the  water,  Belgaum  has  been 
court  of  primary  resort,  public  library  contain-  selected  as  a  permanent  military  station.  It  car- 
ing 20,000  volumes,  and  a  communal  college,  ries  ona  trade  in  salt,  dry  fish,  dates,  etc. ;  and 
Manufactures  —  hats,   clocks,  wax  tapers,  iron  cotton  is  manufactured. 

wire,  sheet  ir.on,  etc    There  are  also  breweries,  Belgic  Confession,  a  credal  statement  put 

tanneries,    and    iron    furnaces.     The    principal  forth  in  French  in  liiSi  by  Guido  de  Bres  of 

trade  is  in  grain,  wine,  hrandy,  and  liquors.  Iron  Brabant  and  others,  and  sent  to  Philip  TI.  of 

is  extensively  worked  in  the  neighborhood.     In  Spain  to  persuade  him  to  tolerate  the  Calvinistic 

1814  Belfort  was  besieged  by  the  allies  without  faithl      In    1562   it    was   jiublished    in   the   ver- 

tuccess.     In   the   Franco-German    war    it   was  nacular,  and  subsequently  in  Dutch  and  German, 

invested  by  the  Germans,  3  Nov.  1870,  and  after  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  synods  of  Ant' 

holding  out  with  great  bravery,  capitulated,  16  werp  {1566)  and  Dort  (1:619). 

Feb.  1871,    In  recognition  of  the  bravery  which  Belgioio8o,bel-j6-yo's6,  Cristina  (Princess 

the  garrison  had  shown  in  its  defense,  it  was  qf),  Italian  patriot:  b.  Milan,  28  Jmie,  1808;  d. 

allowed  to  march  out  with  full  military  honors,  there,  5  July  1871.    She  took  a  prominent  part 

This    defense    is  commemorated   by  the   huge  in  the  revolutitMi  of  1830,  and  was  exiled  by 

'Lion  of  Belfort'  in  front  of  the  citadel,  the  the  Austrian  government.     She  lived  in  Pans 

work  of  Bartholdi.     Belfort,  with  the  district  for  several  years  and  then  returned  to  Italy  in 
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under  ib«  amnesty  ot  1836,  regained  her  prop- 
erty, and  supported  the  policy  of  Cavour.  She 
was  the  editor  of  aeveral  different  periodicals 
in  the  interest  of  Italian  liberty,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  books,  among  them  'Souvenirs 
of  Exile'  (1850)  :  'History  of  the  House  of 
Savoy>  (i860)  :  and  'Reflections  on  the  Actual 
Condition  of  luly'    (1869), 

Belgiojoao,  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  in 
the  province  and  eight  miles  southeast  of  Pavia. 
It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain 
between  the  Po  and  the  Oloiia,  and  is  well  built, 
containing  a  parish  and  an  auxiliary  church. 
The   old  castle,   in   which   Francis   I.  was  tem- 

Crarily  lodged  after  being  taken  prisoner  at  the 
itle  of  Pavia,  in  1535,  has  been  converted  into 
a  magniBcent  chateau,  surrounded  by  fine  gar- 
dens.     Pop.  4.000. 

Bclgitun   (French,  Belgique;  German,  Bel- 

B'en),  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  bounded  north  by 
olland,  northwest  by  the  North  Sea,  west  and 
south  by  France,  and  east  by  the  duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg, Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Dutch  Limburg; 
greatest  length,  northwest  to  sotttheast,  165 
miles ;  greatest  breadth,  north  to  south,  120 
mtfci;  area,  about  11,400  square  miles.  Belgium, 
in  shape,  resembles  a  triangle,  which  has  its  ver- 
le.t  in  the  west ;  the  base  resting  on  Germany  on 
the  «sst.  the  shorter  side  facing  Holland  and  the 
sea,  and  the  larger  forming  the  frontier  of 
France.  For  administrative  purposes  it  is 
divided  into  nine  provinces  —  Antwerp.  South 
Brabant,  East  Flanders,  West  Flanders,  Hainaut, 
Lieffe,  Limburg,  Luxembure,  and  Namur.  These 
provinces  do  not  differ  much  in  area,  and  are  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  compact  and  commodious 
division  of  the  kingdom.  South  Brabant,  which 
from  containing  Brussels,  the  capital,  may  be 
considered  the  metropolitan  province,  occupies 
the  centre,  while  the  others  cluster  round,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  provinces  of 
Luxemburg  and  West  Flanders,  actually  touch  it. 
The  following  table  shows  the  areas  of  the 
provinces,  with   their  population,  31   Dec.    1900: 


Area  in 
sq.   miles 

Pop- 
ulation 

..VelT, 

^:^i:::::::: 

'soIjU 

ui:"i 

■  1,373 

6,687,651 

The    population    31    Dec.    igog    wa^,    7,45ii!»J. 

Physinl  Features.— A  genera!    idea  of  the 

surface    of    the    country    may    be    obtained    by 

regarding  it  as  an  inclined  plane,  somewhat  rug- 


ged, and  considerably  elevated  in  the  southeast, 

from   which   it   slopes,   more  or  less   graduallv. 

'est,  till  it  sinks  into  low  plains,  only 


which 

north  and  wt_.,  ._ 

a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ele- 
vated districts  are  formed  by  ramifications  of 
the  Ardennes,  which,  entering  Belgium  from 
France,  stretch  along  the  south  of  Namur, 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  Luxemburg,  and 
attain  their  culminating  point  in  the  southeast 
of  Liige  at  Stavelot,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Spa.  where  the  height  exceeds  2.OO0  feet.  The 
rocks  appear  to  rest  on  primary  formations;  but 


those  which  reach  the  surface  ganerally  consist 
of  slate,  old  red  sandstone,  and  mountain  lime- 
stone.  Proceeding  northwest,  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip,  these  rocks  take  a  cover,  and  the  coal 
formation  becomes  fully  developed.  This  coal 
field  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  north  of 
France,  and  stretches  through  Belgium  in  a, 
northeast  direction,  occtipying  the  greater  part 
of  the  province  of  Hainaut,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  that  of  Liege,  and  skirting  the  provinces 
of  Namur  and  Luxemburg.  It  contains  numer- 
ous workable  seams,  both  of  coal  and  iron. 
North  and  west,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  coal 
field,  a  more  recent  formation  is  found,  covered 
by  deep  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  the  former  pre- 
vailing more  in  the  interior,  and  the  latter  near 
the  coast,  where  it  has  been  drifted  into  hillocks 
or  downs,  and  forms  the  only  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  clay 
in  this  district  is  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  fine 
pottery;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  fit  only  for 
coarse  ware,  or  for  bricks. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  slope  of  the 
surface  already  mentioned,  the  main  streams  of 
Belgium  have  a  northern  direction ;  and  the 
whole  country  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Ger- 
man  Ocean.  In  the  southeast,  where  the  sur~ 
face  is  elevated  and  broken,  numerous  torrents 
descend  with  rapiditji;  and  becoming  confined 
within  rocky,  precipitous,  and  richly  wooded 
banks,  often  furnish,  if  not  the  grandest,  the 
most  picturesque  and  enchanting  of  landscapes. 
On  reaching  the  lower  country  their  speed  is 
^ckened,  and  tbeir  augmented  volume  moves 
along  in  a  slow,  winding  course.  Only  two  ot 
them, —  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt, —  have  a 
magnitude  which  entitles  them  to  the  name  of 
rivers ;  but  so  important  are  these  two  in  them- 
selves, and  so  numerous  their  affluents,  that  no 
country  in  Europe  is  better  supplied  with  water 
communication.  Besides  the  Scheldt  or  Schelde, 
and  Meuse  or  Maas,  the  navigable  streams  are 
the  Arableve,  Demer,  Dender,  Darme,  Dyle, 
Lys,  Great  Nethe,  Little  Nethe,  Ourthe,  Rupel, 
Sambre,  Yperlee,  and  Yser.  The  climate  of  Bel- 
gium bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  same  latitudes  iu  England.  Though  sub- 
ject to  sudden  change,  it  is  on  the  whole  tem- 
perate and  agreeable.  Luxemburg  and  Namur, 
where  the  surface  is  high,  and  the  numerous 
hills  and  dales  which  diversify  it  both  cheer  the 
animal  spirits  and  freely  circulate  an  air  at  once 
keen  and  pure,  are  most  favorable  to  health  and 
longevity.  The  only  parts  of  the  country  which 
can  be  considered  imhealthy  are  the  low  flats 
which  prevail  in  Flanders,  and  the  jMlders  or 
rich  alluvial  tracts  which  have  been  gained  from 
the  rivers  by  embankment,  chiefiy  in  Antwerp. 
There  agues  and  other  diseases  engendered  by 
a  humid  and  sluggish  atmosphere  are  prevalent. 

Woods  and  Forests.—  Nearly  one  fifth  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by 
wood.  The  distribution  of  it,  however,  is  t^ 
no  means  equal;  and  hence,  while  the  two  Flan- 
ders and  Antwerp  fall  far  below  the  average 
aniotmt,  Luxemburg  and  Namur  rise  far  above 
it,  and  are  very  densely  wooded.  In  these  prov- 
inces extensive  tracts  are  covered  with  natural 
woods,  in  which  the  wolf  and  wild  boar  stilt 
have  their  haunts.  These  woods  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  forest  of  Ardennes,  which  G^sar 
describes  as  stretching  far  out  into  France  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  They  consist  of  hard 
wood,  principally  oak,  which  is  often  of  great 
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size,  and  furnish  large  Quantities  of  the  most  pastures  have  become  not  infrequent  even  in  the 

valuable  timber.    By  carefully  dressing:  the  stools  Campine.    Agricultural  colonies,  partly  free  and 

after  it  is  cut,  a  fine  oak  copse  is  raised,  the  partly  compulsory,  have  been  planted  in  different 

cuttings  of  which  annually  produces  many  Ions  parts   of   the    district.      The   former   consist   of 

of  bark,   which  not  only  supplies  the  tanneries  persons    generally    in    poor   circumstances    who 

of  the  country,   but    leaves   a  considerable  sur-  have   voluntarEly  engaged   in   reclaiming  barren 

plus  for  exportation,  chiefly  to  England,   while  tracts  as  the  means  of  procuring  a  mamtenance 

the    wood    unfit    for    the    carpenter    is    partly  and  saving  them  from  the  degradation  of  pau- 

employed    as    fuel    and    partly    converted    into  perism.     The  latter  consist   of    convicts,  who, 

charcoal  for  the  use  of  the  iron  works,  where  having  forfeited  their   liberty,  give  ctMnpulsory 

the  superiority  of  the  iron  smelted  and  wrought  labor  as  the  penalty  of  their  offenses.     By  the 

by  It  13  well  known.     South  Brabant  also  pos-  united  exertions  of  both  a  wondrous  improve- 

sesses   several   fine   forests,   among   others   that  ment  has  been  made,  and  on  parts  of  this  waste 

of  Soignies,  with   which  the  field  of  Waterloo  some   of   the   finest   cattle   of   the   country    are 

has  made  us  familiar.     In  the  other  provinces  raised,   and   much    dairy  produce  of  excellent 

scarcely  anything  deserving  the  name  of  forest  quality  is  obtained.    Still,  however,  about  300,000 

is  seen.    Wood  is  distributed  over  them  in  occa-  acres  remain  untouched. 

aional  patches,  and  more  frequently  in  the  form  With  the  exception  of  the  two  districts  just 
of  hedge-row.  The  timber  thus  grown  is  by  no  described,  there  is  no  part  of  Belgium  in  which 
means  small  in  aggregate  amount,  and  forms  agricuhure  does  not  flourish;  hut  the  hus- 
a  well-known  feature  in  the  rich  rural  land-  bandry  which  has  been  so  much  lauded  is  seen 
scapes  which  the  old  Flemish  masters  loved  to  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  two  Flanders, 
paint ;  but  taking  into  account  the  injury  which  Its  excellence  is  owing  not  to  any  superior  know- 
the  cultivated  crops  sustain  from  it.  it  is  very  ledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  theory  of  agri- 
questionable  whether  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  culture,  nor  to  anv  remarkable  ingenuity  in  the 
a  source  of  profit  either  to  individual  proprietors  invention  of  implements  by  which  its  opera- 
or  to  the  country  at  large.  The  timber  itself,  lions  are  more  efficiently  or  more  cheaply  per- 
consisting  principally  of  various  kinds  of  pop-  formed,  but  chiefly  to  an  innate  spirit  of  econ. 
lar,  is  soft  and  of  an  inferior  description.  omy  and  industry  —  an  economy  which  carefully 
/4grtVK((Mre,— The  greater  part  of  the  coun-  appropriates  every  gain,  however  small,  and  an 
try  is  well  adapted  for  agricultural  operations,  industry  which  grudges  no  labor,  however  great, 
and  the  inhabitants  have  so  happily  availed  provided  it  is  possible,  by  the  application  of  it, 
themselves  of  their  natural  advantages  that  they  to  obtain  an  additional  amount  of  valuable  prod- 
early  began,  and  In  some  respects  still  deserve,  uce.  In  fact,  the  Flemish  husbandry  partakes 
to  be  regarded  as  the  model  farmers  of  Europe,  more  of  the  nature  of  garden  than  of  field  cul- 
In  the  hi^  lands  traversed  by  the  Ardennes  the  ture.  In  many  of  its  operations,  no  doubt,  horse 
climate  is  _tjngenial,^and  the  soil^so  shallow  and  labor  is  employed.  The  plow  and  the  harrow 
_.  ..  ,_  r__i.  .  .1..  ,_i.  f  ..  .  _..  ^^p  j^  frequent  requisition,  but  the  implement  on 
which  the  greatest  dependence  is  placed  is  the 
earliest  and  simplest  of  all — -the  spade.  To  give 
ain  endeavors  to  full  scope  for  the  use  of  it,  the  ground  is  par- 
e  the  growth  of  corn  where  it  could  never  celed  out  into  small  fields  of  a  square  form, 
yield  an  adequate  return,  they  have  been  con-  whicfi  have  iheir  highest  point  in  the  centre,  and 
tented  to  turn  the  natural  pastures  of  the  dis-  slope  gently  from  it  in  all  directions  toward  the 
trict  to  the  best  account  by  employing  themselves  sides,  where  ditches  of  sufficient  size  carry  off 
chiefly  in  the  raising  of  stock.  In  particular  the  superfluous  water  as  it  filters  into  them.  To 
they  produce  a  hardy  breed  of  horses,  which,  promote  this  filtration  the  ground  is  trenched  to 
being  admirably  adapted  for  light  cavalry,  are  a  uniform  depth,  so  that  the  slope  of  the  sub- 
lar^ly  exported  to  France  for  that  purpose,  soil  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that 
while  vast  herds  of  swine  are  fed  almost  at  no  of  the  surface.  In  performing  this  trenching  a 
expense  on  the  mast  of  the  forests.  At  the  same  considerable  degree  of  skill  and  ingenuity  is 
time  no  part  of  the  surface  is  allowed  to  lie  displayed.  The  performance  of  the  whole  at 
waste.  Where  arable  land  occurs  it  is  carefully  once  would  be  a  formidable  and  not  a  very  effi- 
applied  to  its  proper  use.  Even  the  vine  has  not  cient  process.  In  a  few  years  a  new  subsoil 
been  forgotten,  and  Sunny  slopes  on  which  little  would  be  formed,  and  the  trenching  would 
else  could  have  been  grown  have  been  made  require  to  be  renewed.  This  is  rendered  un- 
to yield  a  tolerable  wine.  In  the  Ardennes  val-  necessary  in  the  following  manner;  The  land  is 
leys  an  inferior  quality  of  tobacco  is  raised.  laid  out  in  ridges  about  five  feet  wide,  and  when 
In  the  opposite  extremity  of  Belgium,  chiefly  the  seed  is  sown  it  is  not  covered  as  usual  by 
in  the  provmce  of  Antwerp,  and  partly  in  that  the  harrow,  but  by  earth  dug  from  the  furrows 
of  Llmburg,  an  extensive  tract  occurs  which  to  the  depth  of  two  spits,  and  spread  evenly  over 
strikingly  contrasts  in  appearance  with  the  hilly  the  surface.  By  changing  the  ridges  and  throw- 
districts  of  the  southeast,  but  is  perhaps  still  ing  the  furrow  of  the  previous  year  into  the 
less  adapted  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  agri-  ridge  of  the  next,  the  whole  ground  becomes 
culture.  This  tract,  known  by  the  name  of  furr.ow  in  the  course  of  five  successive  crops, 
Campine,  is  a  vast  expanse  of  moorland  waste  and  is  consequently  trenched  to  the  depth  of 
of  the  most  dreary  appearance,  a  dead  monoto-  about  18  inches.  This  process  of  trenching  never 
nous  flat  composed  for  the  most  part  of  barren  ceases,  and  is  unquestionably  on*^  of  the  most 
sand,  in  which  the  ordinary  heaths  and  licliens  important  characteristics  of  the  Flemish  hus- 
will    scarcely   grow.     The   greater   part   of   this  bandry. 

tract   seems   destined   to   remain   forever   in   its  The  only  other  process   particularly  desenr- 

natural    state,   but    whenever   a    patch    of   more  ing  of  notice  is  the  care  and  skill  manifested  in 

promising  appearance  occurs  the  hand  of  indus-  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  tnannre.    Every 

try  has  been  at  work,  and  com  fields  and  green  farm  is  fully  stocked,  and  the  cattle,  instead  of 
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behiK  rrazed  in  tbe  field*,  arc  fed  at  home,  m  tng  of  a  raw  iiimeriai  wDicn  is  buwlutel;  essttt- 

winter  on  turnips  attd  other  roots,  and  in  sum-  tid  to  the  existence  oi  a  manufacturittg  com- 

mer  on  green  crops  carefnllr  arranged,  so  as  to  munit^,    and    the    quantity    of    which,    though 

come  foiwanl  in  regular  succession,  and  yield  a  great,  is  by  no  means  inexhaustible.    One  ohvi- 

fnll  supply  of  rich,  succulent  food.    In  addkion  ous  effect  of  the  great  foreign  demand  is  to 

to  this,  every  homestead  has  a  tank,  built  and  raise  the  price,  and  thus  place  some  of  the  most 

generally  ardied  with  brick,  into  which  all  the  important  manufacturing  interests  of  the  coun- 

Iiquids  of  the  cattle  sheds  are  conveyed,  and  try  in  an  unfavorable  position  for  competing  sue- 

have  their  fertilising  properties  Increased  t^  the  cessfully   with   so   formidable  a   rival   as   Great 

dissolutton  of  large  quantities  of  rape  cake.   This  Britain.      Besides   minerals,   properly   so   called, 

liquid  manure  is  of  singular  efficacy  in  promot-  Belgium   is   abundantly    supplied   with   building 

ing  the  growth  of  flax,  which  enters  regularly  stone,    pavement,    limestone,    roofing   slate,   and 

into  the  Flemish  rotation,  and  is  perhaps   the  marble.  Of  the  last,  the  black  marble  of  Dinant 

most   valuable  crop   of  all,   the   prwluce  of   an  's  the  most  celebrated.     lu  tne  year  ipog.  318,000 

acre  being  not  infrequently  sold  for  $250.     As  tons  of  ore  were  produced,  valued  at  $286,000, 

this  crop  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting  which  and  23,780,000  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  $76,000,- 

can  be  grown,  and  requires  the  richest  manure,  ooo. 

while  it  ytdds  none,  the  growth  of  it  to  any  Manufactures. —  Ihe   industrial    products  of 

great  extent  musL  without  the  aid  of  the  tank,  Belgium  are  very  numerous,  and  the  superiority 

have    been    impossible.      Nevertheless    by    this  of  many  of  them  to  those  of  most  other  coun- 

Bj-stem  iha  value  of  flax  raised  in  1908  has  been  tries  is  confessed.     The  fine  linens  of  Flanders, 

esiimated  to  amount  to  $7,500,000.  and  lace  of  South    Brabant,  are  of  European 

About  two  thirds  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  reputation.  Scarcely  less  celebrated  are  the  ear- 
under  Cdltivation,  and  nearly  eight  ninths  profit-  Pets  and  porcelain  of  Tournay,  the  cloth  of 
ably  occopied,  leaving  only  about  one  ninth  Verviers,  the  extensive  foundries,  machine 
waste.  Of  this  last  the  far  greater  part  belongs  works,  and  other  iron  and  steel  establishments 
lo  the  comparatively  barren  districts  of  the  of  Liege,  Seraing,  and  other  places.  The  cot- 
soiitheast  and  northeast,  already  described ;  and  ton  and  woolen  manufactures,  confined  chiefly  to 
hence,  in  the  more  favored  provinces,  part  leu-  Flanders  and  the  province  of  Antwerp,  have 
iarly  thc««  of  South  Brabant,  the  two  Flanders,  advanced  greatly.  Other  manufactures  include 
and  Mainaut,  the  quantity  of  waste  is  so  very  silks,  glass  and  glassware,  hosiery,  paper,  beet 
small  that  the  whole  surface  may  be  regarded  sugar,  beer.  There  were  16  pig  iron  works  in 
as  one  vast  garden.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  operation  in  1909;  38  iron  manufactories;  34 
assert,  aa  is  sometimes  done,  that  Belgium  raises  steel  works ;  97  sugar  factories,  and  23  refiner- 
more  com  than  it  consumes.     For  many  years  ies:   and   133  distilleries. 

the  import  has  considerably  exceeded  the  export.  Trade    and    Commerce.—  Tlie    geographical 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  in  Belgium  position,  the   admirable    facilities  of  transport, 

to  the  raising  of  stock,  and  the  breeds  both  of  and  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 

cattle  and  horses  are  of  a  superior  description,  early  combined  to  place   Belpum  at  the  very 

The  horses  of  Flanders  in  particular  are  admira-  head  of  the  trading  countries  of  Europe.     The 

biy   adapted    for   draught,   and   an    infosion   of  gradual   rise   of   competitors    still    more   highly 

their  blood  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  form  favored  has  deprived  her  of  this  pre-eminence, 

the  magniflcent  teams  of  the  London  draymen,  and  with  the  limited  extent  of  her  seacoast  it  is 

In  genml,  however,  Belgium  stock  of  all  kinds  not  to  be  expected  that  she  can  ever  take  high 

is  inferior  to  that  of  England.  rank  as  a  naval  state;  but  her  trade  is  still  of 

Mhm. —  The  mincra!  riches  of  Belgium  are  great  importance,  and  within  recent  years  has 
great,  and,  after  agriculture,  form  the  most  made  a  rapid  advance.  Her  coal  and  iron,  and 
important  of  her  national  interests.  They  are  the  numerous  products  of  her  manufactures,  fur- 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  four  provinces  of  nisb  in  themselves  the  materials  of  extensive 
Hainaut,  Litge.  Namur,  and  Luxemburg,  and  traffic;  while  the  possession  of  one  of  the  best 
consiW  of  lead,  manganese,  calamine  or  zinc,  harbors  in  the  world  (Antwerp),  situated  on  a 
ircai,  and  coal.  The  lead  is  wrought  to  some  magnificent  river,  which  directly,  or  by  canals, 
extent  at  Vedrin,  in  Li^ ;  but  the  quantity  stretches  its  arms  into  every-  part  of  the  king- 
obtained  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  actual  dom,  and  now  made  accessible  by  a  system  of 
consumption.  Manganese,  well  known  for  its  railways  with  every  kingdom  of  central  Europe, 
impoftant  bleaching  properties,  is  obtained  both  naturally  renders  Belgium  the  seat  of  a  transit 
in  Li^e  and  Namur.  The  principal  field  of  trade  even  more  important  than  that  which  it 
calamine  is  at  Lifge,  where  it  is  worked  to  an  monopolized  during  the  Middle  Ages.  This  she 
extent  which  not  only  supplies  the  home  demand,  owes  chiefly  to  the  admirable  system  of  rail- 
but  leaves  a  lafge  surplus  for  export,  Atl  these  way  communication  which,  in  the  exercise  of 
minerals,  however,  are  insignificant  compared  an  enlightened  policy,  was  early  established 
with  those  of  iron  and  coal.  The  former  has  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  system  has  its 
its  seat  in  the  country  between  the  Sambre  and  centre  at  Malines,  from  which  a  line  proceeds 
the  Meuse,  and  also  in  the  province  of  Li^ge.  north  to  Antwerp ;  another  west  to  Ostend ; 
At  present  the  largest  quantity  of  ore  is  mined  another  southwest  through  Mons,  and  on  to  the 
in  that  of  Namur.  The  coal  field,  already  Northern  H.R.  of  France,  which  communicates 
described,  has  an  .area  of  above  soo  square  directly  with  Paris,  and  another  southeast  to 
miles.  The  export  is  about  5,000,000  tons,  form-  Liege,  and  on  into  Prussia,  where  it  first  com- 
ing one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  all  municates  with  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  and 
the  Belgian  exports.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  thence  by  that  river  and  Ijy  rail  gains  access 
coal  thus  exported  is  taken  by  France.  There  both  east  and  south  to  alt  the  countries  of  cen- 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  export  adds  largely  tral  Europe.  In  addition  to  these  great  trunks, 
to  the  national  wealth ;  but  a  question  has  been  one  important  branch  connects  Liege  with 
raised  as  to  the  policy  of  thus  lavishly  dispoS'  Hamur  and  Mons;  and  another  from  Antwcift 
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after  crossittg  the  wot  trunk  at  Gbent,  pastes  strong  tcsthtuny  to  the  patient  endnrance  ot  the 
Courtray,  and  proceeds  directly  toward  Lille.  Belgians,  but  bespeaks,  perhaps,  a  deficiency  of 
The  ramification  is  thus  conwrfete;  and  there  physical  and  moral  oourage, 
is  not  a  town  in  Belgium  of  any  importance  Almost  the  entire  population  belong  to  the 
which  may  not  now,  wjth  the  utmost  facility,  Roman  Gtthohc  Chnrch.  Protestantism  is  fully 
convey  the  products  of  its  industry  by  the  safest  tolerated,  and  even  salaried  by  the  state,  but 
and  speediest  of  all.  means  of  transport.  The  cannot  count  above  a  mere  fraction  (some 
railways  have  a  length  of  about  2,900  miles,  10,090)  of  the  populxtion  among  its  adherents, 
three  fourths  belonging  to  the  state.  The  value  An  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  this 
of  the  gcner.-il  commerce  in  1909  was :  ImportSi  state  of  matters  is,  that  Belgium  early  embraced. 
$[,002,000,000,  and  exports,  $8^,000,000;  import)  and  at  one  time  seemed  on  the  eve  of  being 
for  home  consumption,  $708,000,000;  exports  of  gained  to  the  Reformation.  Persecution  did 
Belgian  produce  and  manufactures,  $536,ooo/»o;  what  perhaps  it  has  never  dotie  in  any  other 
transit  trade,  $440,000,000.  part  of  the  world  —  not  only  forced  the  people 
The  articles  of  import  for  home  consump-  back  to  a  religion  which  they  had  given  up.  but 
tion  include  grain  ana  (Tour,  raw  cotton,  wool,  induced  them  to  return  to  it  as  willing  con- 
hides,  coffee,  tobacco,  chemicals,  oil-seeds,  yarn,  verts.  The  country  is  divided  into  six  dioceses, 
timber,  petroleum,  etc.  The  exports  are  princi-  each  of  which  possesses  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
pally  coal,  yarn  (chiefly  linen  and  woolen).  cere~  nary.  Monks  and  nuns  are  numerous,  especially 
als,  nwfhinery.  iJax,  woolens  and  cottons,  chemi-  the  latter  (over  25.000).  Education  is  in  a  very 
cal%  ateet  and  iron,  glass  and  glassware,  sugar  unsatisfactory  state.  At  the  census  of  l8ga 
iraw  and  refined),  zinc,  manure,  eggs,  etc  The  nearly  3?  per  cent  of  the  population  above  15 
trade  with  Great  Britain  lias  grown  considerably  years  of  age  could  neither  read  nor  write.  By 
of  late  years ;  for  while  in  i86g  the  exports  to  law  each  conunune  must  have  an  elementary 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  $46,957,015,  and  the  school,  and  the  expense  of  primary  instruction 
imports  of  British  produce  from  Great  Britain  falls  partly  upon  the  communes,  partly  upon 
to  $20,017,675,  these  were  in  i8g8  respectively  the  state.  In  all  the  towns  colleges  and  middle- 
$107,670,000  and  $69,254,500.  The  chief  exports  class  schools  have  been  established,  where  a 
to  Great  Britain  are  silks,  woolen  yarn,  cottons,  superior  education  may  be  obtained ;  while  a 
flax,  glass,  eggs;  the  chief  imports  cottons,  complete  course  for  the  learned  professions  is 
woolens,  raw  cotton,  metals,  and  machinery,  provided  by  four  universities,  two  of  them,  at 
The  trade  with  France  is  even  greater  than  Ghent  and  Liege  respectively,  established  and 
with  Great  Britain.  The  external  trade  is  supported  b^  the  state ;  one  at  Brussels,  called 
chiefly  carripd  on  by  means  of  foreign  (British)  the  Free  University,  founded  by  voluntary  asso- 
vessels,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  shipping  ciation ;  and  one  at  Louvain,  called  the  Catholic 
enters  and  clears  from  the  port  of  Antwerp,  Of  University,  controlled  by  the  clergy,  French 
the   tonnage   entered  in   1S96  only   about   seven  is  the  omcial  language  of  Belgium  and  in  gen- 

Eer  cent  belonged  to  the  Belgian  flag.    The  total  eral  use  amoi%  the  educated  classes,  and  there 

urden  of  the  Belgian  mercantile  marine  is  over  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  national  literature. 

113,350   tons.      Important    results   are   expected  Of  late,  however,  patriotic  feelings,  to  which  the 

from  the  Association  Beigo-Hollandaife,  an  in-  Belgians  were  too  long  strangers,  have  acquired 

temational   association   of    Belgian  and   Dutch  new  strength;  and  one  of  its  first  manifesta- 

(__. -_j    I....: founded    in  lions  has  been  an  eager  desire  to  cultivate  the 

jnion  between  vernacular    Flemish,    which   differs   little   from 

i.it  i"u  .,u«.,.,.ca.  The  trade  with  the  United  Dutch, 
States  is  important,  Belgium  being  classed  as  The  population  generally  is  mdnstnous,  and 
fifth  in  the  value  of  its  imports  from  this  coun-  apparently  m  comfortable  circumstances.  The 
try  and  seventh  in  the  exports  it  sends  hither.  far  larger  proportion  of  it  is  rural ;  and  though 
People.— Th.^  Belirian  oopulation  is  the  landed  property  is  v*y  much  subdivided,  the 
densest  in  Europe,  and  is  composed  of  two  dis-  Belgians,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  wretchedness 
tinct  races  —  Flemish,  who  are  of  German,  and  fo  common  among  the  small  occupiers  10  Ire- 
Walloons,  who  are  of  French  extraction.  The  1^"^-  manage,  by  3  happy  combination  of  agri- 
former,  by  far  the  more  numerous,  have  their  cultural  with  other  industrial  employments,  to 
principal  locality  in  Flanders;  but  also  prevail  <>".'«  ^'J^  ^''eir  little  holdings  all  the  neces- 
ihroughout  Antwerp,  Limburg,  and  part  of  saries  and  not  a  few  of  the  comfoits  of  life.  It 
South  Brabant.  Th™  latter  are  ound  chiefly  in  'f  "«  '9  ^  "^^"'t^  .^^V^^'^^'p^^nHir,  "TLu 
Hainaut,  Liege,  Namur,  and  part  of  Luxemburg,  ^^'/^''^"flV^t  iS^^f  as  it  (Tn  t^  r^'aiS?aTn^ 
The  language  of  each  corresponds  with  their  ori-  ^  ^Jgricultural  resources,  has  reached  its  limit, 
*"'^Tj''t,^  n"""^*  '^"^'?  "  G*™^'"^  ''■^'"«'  and  that  a  deficiency  of  other  employment,  par- 
and  the  Walloons  a  dialect,  or  rather  a  corrup-  ti^^ja^ly  spinning  and  hand-loom  weaving,  has 
tion,  of  French,  with  a  considerable  infusion  of  j^^.^^  ,  numbers  on,  if  not  within,  the 
words  and  phrases  from  Spanish  and  other  ^  ^f  pauperism.  In  Flanders  and  South 
languages,  I  his  distmct  mixture  of  races,  and  Brabant  a  fourth  of  the  people  is  dependent  on 
the  repeated  changes  of  masters  to  which  they  total  or  occasional  relief :  and  pauper  riots  have 
have  been  subjected,  have  necessarily  been  \cry  repeatedly  occurred.  Still  the  population  con- 
unfavorable  to  the  formation  of  a  national  cliar-  tjnues  to  increase,  as  if  with  accelerated  pace, 
acter.  Still,  in  some  leading  features  there  is  a  Covemtiient.—  The  Belgian  constitution  com- 
remarkable  uniformity  in  the  population,  bines  monarchical  with  a  strong  infusion  of  the 
Though  the  position  of  the  country  between  democratic  principle.  The  executive  power  is 
France  and  (Germany  has  made  it  the  battle-  vested  in  a  hereditary  king;  the  lejpslative  in  the 
field  of  Europe,  the  inhabitants  show  few  tjug  and  two  chambers, —  the  Senate  and  the 
•i-arlike  tendencies,  and  are  unwearied  in  Chamber  of  Representatives, —  the  former  elected 
pursuing    arts     of    peace.      The     fact     ]teaTs  for  eight  years,  the  latter  for  four,  but  ooe  half 
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of  the  former  renewable  every  four  years,  and  nearly-the  whole  of  Gaul  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
one  haif  of  the  latter  even  two  years.  The  Mediterranean.  The  Franks  at  this  time  did 
senators  are  elected  partly  directly,  partly  indi-  not  recognize  the  law  of  primogeniture.  On 
rectly  (by  the  provincial  comicils),  and  must  be  the  death  of  a  monarch  his  dominions  were 
40  years  of  age.  Their  numbers  depend  on  pop-  divided  among  his  sons,  the  more  ambitious  of 
ulalion.  The  deputies  or  representatives  are  whom  again  strove  to  revmile  thetn  under  their 
elected  directly,  one  for  every  4ii,(xx)  inhabitants  own  sway.  Thus  the  Prankish  kingdoms  under 
at  most.  All  citizens  of  3j  years  of  age  are  the  descendants  of  Clovis  were  subject  to  con- 
electors,  and  according  to  certain  qualifications  linuaj  vicissitudes,  in  which  the  Belgian  terri- 
one  elector  may  have  three  voles.  Each  deputy  tory  shared,  forming  successively  a  portion  of 
is  allowed  $800  per  annum,  and  a  free  railway  the  kingdoms  of  Metz,  Soissons,  and  Aitstrasia, 
pass  between  his  place  of  residence  and  the  till  the  whole  was  reunited  under  Charlemagne 
capital.  The  army  is  raised  by  conscription,  to  or  Charles  the  Great.  This  great  conqueror  and 
which  every  able  man  who  has  completed  his  administrator,  the  first  who  strove  to  unite  the 
I9tli  year  is  liable,  and  also  by  voluntary  enlist-  states  of  Europe  in  a  civilized  commonwealth, 
meni.  Ihc  peace  strength  of  the  army  in  ipio  was  of  Belgian  extraction.  It  was  at  Landen 
amounted  to  37,000  officers  and  men ;  in  time  and  Herstal,  on  the  confines  of  the  forest  of 
of  war  the  total  strength  is  about  165.000  men.  Ardennes,  that  his  predecessors,  the  great  may- 
Besides  this  standing  army  there  is  a  garde  ors  of  the  palace,  held  sway,  while  his  own 
civiquc,  numbering  about  43,000  men  in  time  of  capital  was  established  at  Aix,  Charlemagne 
peace,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  90,000  non-  in  great  measure  destroyed  his  own  work  by 
active  men  belonging  to  this  force.  The  navy  adopting  the  Prankish  custom  of  dividing  his 
is  confined  to  a  few  steamers  and  a  small  flotilla  kingdom  among  his  sons  at  his  death.  This 
of  gunboats.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1910,  practice,  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the 
chiefly  from  railways,  customs,  excise,  and  direct  dynasty  of  Clovis,  was  continued  for  some  time 
taxation,  was  $n^o6,sta;  the  esti..iated  expend'  in  his  family,  but  was  ultimately  abolished  in 
iture,  $118,324,805.  About  one  fourth  of  the  France.  It  long  prevailed  among  the  principalities 
expenditure  is  in  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  of  Germany,  hindering  their  unity,  and  con- 
national  debt,  the  total  of  which  in  1910  was  tributing  to  the  ascendency  of  Prance  in  Europe. 
S58.3Al6.08g.  The  coins,  weights,  and  measures  Thus  Belgium  fell  to  L.othaire,  the  grandson 
are  the  same,  both  in  name  and  value,  as  those  of  Charlemagne,  forming  pan  of  the  kingdom  of 
of   France.  LolJiaringia,  which  was  dependent  on  the  Ger- 

Hittory. —  The  history  of  Belgium  as  a  sepa-  man  empire;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  (843) 
rate  kingdom,  be^nning  in  1830,  when  it  was  Artois  and  Flanders  were  united  to  Prance, 
constituted  an  independent  European  state,  For  more  than  a  century  this  kingdom  was 
would  not  truly  represent  the  life  of  the  people,  contended  for  by  the  kings  of  France  and  the 
or  account  even  for  the  events  of  the  period  emperors  of  Germany.  In  953  it  was  conferred 
embraced  in  it.  Situated  between  the  two  lead-  by  the  Emperor  Otto  upon  Bruno,  Archbishop 
ing  states  of  £uro^  and  deeply  interested  in  of  Cologne,  who  assumed  the  title  of  archduke, 
all  the  political  agitations  resulting  alike  from  and  divided  it  into  two  duchies :  Upper  Lorraine, 
tbeir  rivalries  and  their  alliances,  the  Belgian  containing  modem  Lorraine^  Luxemburg,  and 
people  often  changed  masters.  Moreover,  the  the  dioceses  of  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  and  the 
Belgian  territory  contained  within  itself  one  Palatinate;  and  Lower  Lorraine,  containing  Bra- 
leading  element  of  the  dissensions  which  raged  bant,  Guelders,  the  bishoprics  of  Col (^[ne,  Liege, 
around  it  The  two  great  races  of  different  and  Cambray.  These  duchies  were  temporarily 
origin  and  habits,  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  or  reunited  under  Gonthdan  I..  Duke  of  Lower 
Latin  and  German- speaking  peoples,  whose  dif-  Lorraine,  who  acquired  Upper  Lorraine  in  i(m. 
ferent  policies  have  divided  Europe  from  the  Among  the  dukes  of  Lower  Lorraine  may  also 
time  of  the  Romans,  were  combined  in  its  popn-  be  mentioned  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  great 
lation,  the  Walloon  provinces.  Hainaut,  Namur,  Crusade  leader,  who,  in  logg,  was  crowned  king 
Luxemburg,  being  nearly  allied  to  the   French,  of  Jerusalem. 

while  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Limburg  approxi-  The    feudal    system,    which    had   established 

mated  more  in  character  and  language  to  the  itself  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  likewise 

Germans.    Thus  not  only  were  the  great  rivalries  prevailed  in  the  Belgian  territory,  which  in  the 

of   Europe    represented   here   in   miniature,   but  nth  centiuy  was  divided  into  duchies,  counties, 

their  compression  within  the  narrow  limits  of  and    marquisates,    under    the    sway    of    chiefs 

what  is  now  one  of   the  smallest  of  EucopKtn  owing  allegiance  to  the  empire,  or  other  of  the 

states,  has  resulted  in   the   formation  of  a  dis-  greater  princes,  but  exercising  an  almost  abso- 

tinct  national  character.     While,  therefore,  the  lute  dominion  over  their  own  subjects.     Thus . 

chief   events   in   which    Belgium    was   interested  were  formed  the  counties  of  Holland,   Brabant,' 

prior  to  1830  are  matters  of  European  history,  Zealand,  Friesland,  Namur,  Hainaut;  the  duchies 

a  brief  ouuine  of  them  is  needed  oere  to  give  of  Limburg,  Guelders,  Juliers,  Luxemburg;  the 

a  distinct   conception  of  the  character  of  the  marquisate   of    Antwerp,   and   others.      In    the' 

people  which  they  contributed  to  form.  frequent  struggles  which  took  place  during  this  ' 

The   territory   anciently   known    as    Belgian  penod,  Luxemburg,  Namur,  Hainaut,  and  Liege 

differed     considerably     from     that     which     has  were  usually   found   siding   with   France,   while 

assumed  the  name  in  modem   times.     Accord-  Brabant,  Holland,  and  Flanders  commonly  took 

ing  to   Csesar  the  territory  of.lhe   Belgie,   who  the  side  of  Germany.     The  princes  and  the  peo- 

were  one  of  the  principal  tribes  of  ancient  Gaul,  pie,  however,  particularly  of  Flanders,  were  not 

extended  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  to  always  found  on  the  same  side, 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  oceaa  The    12th   and    13th   centuries   were   distin- 

This  district  continued  under  Rom^n  sway  till  the  guished  b^  a  general  uprising  of  the  industrial 

decline  of  the  empire;  and  subsequently  formed  communities,    which    had    begun    to    fp'ow    in 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Qovig,  who  subdued  importance    throughout    Europe,    against    Um 
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feudal  system.  ThismoTenicnt  was  very  strongly  succeeded  each  other,  which  betong  to  the  his- 
manifested  throughout  the  Netherlands,  less  tory  of  the  great  states  of  Europe.  The  Nether- 
strongly  perhaps  in  Belgium  than  in  Holland,  lands  were  by  this  union  again  brought  under 
In  both  countries  prosperous  municipahties  the  German  empire,  and  especially  under  the 
began  to  arise  and  assert  their  freedom ;  but  the  house  of  Austria,  destined  soon  to  become  the 
spirit  of  centralist  ion,  more  strongly  developed  most  powerful  in  Earope.  In  1512  they  were 
among  the  Latin- speaking  races,  prevailed  more  formed  into  a  division  of  the  empire,  under  the 
in  the  southern  provinces,  while  the  love  of  title  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy.  East  Friesland 
individual  liberty,  more  characteristic  of  the  was  included  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia.  Oo 
German  races,  was  more  strongly  manifested  in  being  called  to  the  empire,  Maximilian  eon- 
the  north.  Many  of  the  towns  of  Flanders  and  ferred  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  on  his 
Brabant,  however,  became  extremely  democratic,  son,  Philip  the  Fair,  under  whom  they  began  to 
Ghent  in  particular  distinguished  itself  for  the  experience  the  material  advantages  of  an  alli- 
violence  and  frequency  of  its  revolts  against  its  ance  with  the  house  of  Austria.  The  vast  Euro- 
rulers,  pean  possessions  of  this  house  opened  up  to  its 

From  this  time  the  popular  and  civic  element  subjects  the  greatest  facilities  of  the  age  for 
began  to  count  for  something  in  political  com-  commercial  intercourse,  while  the  discovery  of 
binations.  If  one  potentate  secured  the  alliance  America  gave  them  in  addition  the  commerce  of 
of  a  count,  another  might  strengthen  himself  a  new  world.  The  induatria!  sltill  and  enter- 
by  secretly  encouraging  insurrection  in  his  prise  of  the  Netherlanders  fitted  them  much 
towns.  The  people  of  Flanders  often  allied  more  than  the  Spaniards,  whose  haughty  dis- 
themselves  with  the  English,  with  whom  their  position  made  them  apt  to  anbslilnte  rapacity  for 
commercial  intercourse  and  their  love  of  free-  industry,  to  derive  permanent  benefit  from  these 
dom  gave  them  many  common  interests  and  opportunities.  Margaret,  the  aunt,  and  Mary, 
feelings,  and  both  their  own  courts  and  the  the  sister  of  Charles  V.,  who  succeeded  to  the 
French  monarchy  often  felt  the  effects  of  this  psvernment  of  the  Low  Countries,  exwcised  it 
alliance.  m  many  respects  wisely  and  well.    The  former. 

The  battle  of  Courtray  in  130a  greatly  weak-  a  patroness  of  arts  and  letters,  kept  her  court 

encd   the   feudal   authority,   but   the   ascendency  surrounded    with    poets,    artists,    and    men    of 

of  the  popular  element  led  to  various  excesses,  learning.    A  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  the 

The  organization  of  popular  power  was  reserved  governors  or   stadtholders  of  the   I?  provinces, 

for  a   later   age,    and   the   battle   of   Rosebeque,  assisted   them    in   the  administration  of  affairs, 

138a,   in   which   the  Ghentese  under   Philip  van  and  such  was  the  pnasperity  of  the  country  that 

Artevelde     (who    had    offered    the    crown     of  more  than  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands 

France  to  Richard  II.  of  England  as  the  price  rivaled   in  extent  and   opulence  the   capitals  of 

of  his  assistance^  were  totally  defeated,  restored  the   greatest   European   kingdoms.     This  bright 

the  authority  of  the  nobles.     In  1384,  Flanders  day  was  too  soon  clouded.    The  reigii  of  Charles 

and   Artois   fell   to  the  house  of   Burgundy   by  V.  is  less  distinguished  for  the  political  sirug- 

the  marriage  of  the  Duke,  a  scion  of  the  French  gles  excited  by  a  too  prosperous  ambition,  which 

crown,   with   Margaret,   daughter   of   Louis   II.,  shook   nearly  every  nation  of  Europe,  than  for 

Count  of  Nevers,  .the  last  ruler  of  these  prov-  the  religious  dissensions,  and  the  social  troubles 

inces.    By  a  succession  of  happy  marriages,  by  resulting  from  them,  which  attended  the  dawn 

purchase,  or  by  force,  Holland,  Zealand.  Hain-  of   the    Reformation.      The    reformed    opinions 

atit,  Brabant,  Limburg,  Antwerp,  and   Namur  made  great  progress   in  the  Netherlands :   but 

had  alt  by  1430  become  the  inheritanee  of  the  here  again  a  remarkable  illustration  was  afforded 

same  house.     In  144a  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  of   the    strenffth    of    those    differences    of    race; 

was  acquired,  and  in   1470  Guelders  and  Fries-  language,    and    senttmctit    which    divided    their 

land.      This    extraordinary    prosperity    induced  populations.     In    Holland,   as   in   Germany,   the 

Charles   the    Bold,    who    succeeded   in    1467,   to  Reformation  triumphed.     On  the  Belgian  terri- 

attempt  to  unite  his  territories  by  the  conquest  tory,    especially   where  the   Walloon   or   French 

of   Alsace,   Lorraine,   and   Liege,   and   raise   his  element   of   the   popnlalion    prevailed,   although 

dnchy  to  a  kingdom.     The  details  of  this  enter-  these   opinions   spread    widely,    they   yielded   at 

prise,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  exciting  epl-  length,  as   in  France,  to  the  force  of  anthority, 

aodes  in  European  history,  belong  more  itrnne-  or  the  sentiment  of  unity.     In  1535  Mary  pub- 

diatety  to  the  history  of  France,     It  ended  in  lished  at  Brussels  an  edict  condemning  all  here- 

his  defeat  and  death  at  the  battle  of  Nancy  in  tics  to  death.    An  insurrection  excited  by  perse- 

1477.    His  daughter,  Mary,  who  succeeded  him,  cution  was  suppressed  by  Charles  V,   in  1540, 

carried  the  fortunes  of  her  house  still  higgler,  or  and  the  Netherlands  were  inseparably  united  by 

rather  she  carried  them  into  a  house  still  more  the  law  of  primogeniture  with   the  crown   of 

fortunate  than  her  own,  by  her  union  with  the  Spain.  '  No  union  could  have  been  more  unfor- 

Arehduke    Maximilian,    son    of    the    Emperor  tunate.     The  bigotry  of  the  Spanish'  branch  of 

Frederick.     Her  splendid  possessions   had   been  the  Austrian  family  has  become  proverbial,  and 

coveted  by  many  potentates,  and  there  were  five  a  cotmtry  torn  with  religious  dissensions  cowld 

candidates  for  her  hand,  atnong  whom  the  most  not  have  found  itself  under  a  worse  rule. 
important  were  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XL,  Charles  V.,  himself  a   Netherlander,  born  in 

and  the  archduke.  Ghent,  and  still   more  his  son,    Philip  II..  of 

It  now  became  the  part  of  France  to  excite  Spain,  strove  to  extingnish  the  reformed  opin- 
troubles  in  Flanders,  The  policy  of  Maximilian,  ions  among  the»Netheriand  subjects  in  seas  of 
conformably  to  the  traditions  of  the  house  of  blood.  Philip  discarded  all  respect  for  the  liber- 
Austria,  was  directed  to  the  aggrandizement  of  ties  of  the  Netherlands,  and  subjected  them 
his  house.  He  was  frequently  at  feud  with  his  under  his  governors,  particularly  the  Duke  of 
Netherlandish  subjects,  whose  manners  he  took  Alva,  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  hostile  military 
little  pains  to  understand,  and  for  whose  Jiber-  rule.  Thousands  of  victims  perished  by  every 
ties  he  had  little  respect.     Wars  and  leagties  viriety  of  exectttion  which  B  barbarous  cruelty 
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could     devise^     haosing,     beheading,     buroiDg.  Empovr,  excited  by  liis  reforms  a.  revolt,  headed 

drowDing,  interring  alive ;  to  which  tortures  and  or   stimulated   by   the  monks   of   Flanders   and 

imprisonments  were  added  in  still  greater  num-  Brabant,   whom  he  had   dispossessed  of  their 

ber.     During   this  period   of   desolation,  great  convents.     The   Estates  of   the  two  provinces 

numbers  of  arlisaiK,  abandoning  their  country,  refused  to  vote  the  imposts,  and  were  dissolved, 

carried   elsewhere,   especially    to    England   and  The  populace  Cook  to  arms.     The  Virgin  was 

Germany,    which   sympathized   with   their   opin-  proclaimed   generalissimo   of   the   patriot   army, 

ions,   the    arts    which   had   enriched   their   own  The   Austrian   army   concentrated   at   Turnhout 

country,  and  which  now  acquired  through  them  was  totally  defeated.    After  arolying  in  vain  for 

a  wider  scope,  and  contributed  to  the  industrial  assistance   to   Holland   and    France,    neither   of 

progress   of   Europe.     William   of   Orange,   the  which  could  be  expected  to  have  much  sympathy 

Silent,  now  made  himself  the  champion  of  the  with   their   movement,   the   insurgents   were    at 

liberties  of   bis  country.      Supportecl  chiefly  by  length   subdued,   and    the   Austrians   re-entered 

die  northern  states,  thwarted  by  the  jealousv  of  Brussels,   October   1790.     Soon   after  the  whole 

the  Flemish  nobles,  and  opposed  by  the  Walloon  Netherlands  were  conquered  by  the  revolutionary 

provinces,  which  remained  faithful  to  Spain,  and  armies  of  France,  and  the  country  was  divided 

even  supplied  her  with  troops,  he  at  length  sue-  into   French   departments,   a    change   which,   as 

Ceeded  in  freeing  the  seven  northern  slates,  and  might  be  expected,  provoked  as  much  resistance 

fenning    them    into    the    confederation    of   the  as  the  people  were  able  to  offer.  When  Napoleon 

United  Provinces,  whose  independence,  declared  ruled  France,  his  brother   Louis  became  king  of 

in  1581,  was  ullimateV  acknowledged  by  Spain.  Holland. 

These  events  belonged  chiefly  to  the  history  of  Just  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  fought  on 
Holland.  Belgian   territory,   had   <HJce   more   changed   the 
Requesens,  the  successor  of  Alva,  had  tried  fate  of  Europe,  Belgium  was  united  by  the  Con- 
too  late  a  more  humane  policy.    At  Antwe^)  and  gre&s  of  Vienna  to  Holland,  under  the  title  of 
Ghent    the    Spanish    soldiers    broke    out    into  the  kingdom  of  the  Ntibertands.     This  fusion 
excesses.      The   confederates   assembled   in    the  had    much   to    recommend    it.      The   ports   and 
latter  town  signed  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  pro-  colonics  of  the  north  formed  a  suitable  comple- 
claiming    liberty   of   conscience,   and   convoking  ment  to  the  arts  and  industry  of  the  south.   The 
the  Estates -General.    The  Estates  called  in  the  Flemings  and  iJja  Dutch  spoke  the  same  Ian- 
aid  of  France,  and  offered  the  crown  to  Henry  guage    and    had    the    same    origin ;    but    there 
ni.,    who   declined  to  accept  it,   dreading  the  remained  outside  of  this  harmony  the  Walloon 
Roman  Catholic  league  in  his  own  country.     It  provinces,    French   in   language   and   extraction. 
is  a  special  feature  of  the  history  of  those  days,  A  roost  injudicious  measure  of  the  Dutch  gov- 
tbat  wtule  the  great  rulers,  particularly  those  of  emment,  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the  language 
France  and  Germany,  persecuted  their  reformed  of   the    provinces    by    prohibiting    the    use   of 
subjects,  each  was  ready  to  protect  the  Protes-  French  in  the  courts  of  justice,  excited  an  <mpo- 
tant  subjects  of  the  others  when  opposed  to  their  sition,  which,  encouraged,  by  the  success  of  the 
political  policy.     The  success  of  the  revolution-  French  revolution  of  tojo,  broke  out  into  revolt, 
arj  party,    consummated   in   the   north,   was   at  The  deetoral   system,  moreover,   gave  the  pre- 
leneth  checked  in  the  southern  provinces  by  the  ponderance   to   the   northern   provmces,   thoush 
abilipr  of   Alexander   Fames,   Duke   of   Parma,  mferior  in  population,   and  the  interests  of  the 
the  Spanish  commander,  and  by  the  reactionary  provinces  were   diametrically   opposed  in  mat- 
spirit    evoked    in    the    provinces    themselves,  ters  of  taxation.    Belgium  was  agricultural  and 
strengthened  by  the  emigration  of  many  influen-  manufacturing,    Holland   commercial ;    the  one 
tial  refonners  to  the  northern   states,  and  the  wished  to  tax  imports  and  exports,  the  other 
Belcian  Netherlands  remained  attached  to  Spain,  property  and  industry.     In  the  chambers  three 
From  1596  to  1633  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  diSerent    languages    were   ^oken,   Dutch,    Ger- 
tnnsfeirnl  to  the  Austrian  branch  cd  the  family  man,  and  French;  and  the  members  frequently 
by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  datwhter  of  Philip  did  not  understand  each  other.    Nothing  but  tlie 
11.,  with  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria.     On  most   skilful   government  could  have   overcome 
the  death   of   Isabella   they    reverted   to    Spain,  these  difficulties,  and  no  statesman  appeared  fit- 
By  the  Treaty  of  Rastadt  in   i?i4  they   were  ted  to  grapple  with  them.    The  xevdtKioiiary 
again   placed   under   the   dominion   of   Austria,  movement  became  general  in  the.  aeutfa,  tad  the 
DurJDg  this  period  they  were  the  subject  of  con-  Dutch  troops,  at  first  successful  befnr*  Bmssels, 
tinual  intrigues,  and  frequently  of  open  warfare  were  finally  repulsed,  and  compdled  by  the  arri* 
among  the   European   states.     Twice  conquered  val  of  fresh  bands  of  insurgents  from  all  quar- 
by  Louis   XIV.,   conquered  agam   by   Marlbor-  ters,  to  retire.    The  Flemings  saluted  the  volun- 
on^  coveted    by   Holland,    Spain.    Germany,  teers    of   Liege,    Mons:    and    Toumay    by   the 
France,  and  England,  they  lay  continually  open  ancient  title  of  Belgians,  and  this  name,  which 
to  the  invasions  and  the   struggles   of   foreign  properly  distinguished  only  a  section  of  the  peo- 
armies,  and  it  was  at  this  period  especially  that  pie  of  the  southern  provinces,  became  henceforth 
they  were,  as  they  have  bwn  called^  the  battle-  recognized  as  the  patriotic  designation  of  the 
field   of   Europe.      Some   portions   of   maritime  whole, 

Flanders,    Brabant,    and   Limburs:,    which   had  A  convention  of  the  great  powers  assembled 

remained  to  Spain,  were  during  this  period  con-  in  London  to  determine  on  the  affairs  of  the 

qtiered  and  annexed  by  Holland,  while  France  Netherlands  and  stop  the  effusion  of  blood.    It 

acquired    Artofs    and    Walloon    Flanders,    the  favored   the   separation   of  the  provinces,   and 

south  of  Hainaut,  and  part  of  Namur  and  Lux-  drew  up  a  treaty  to  regulate  it.     In  the  mean- 

emhurg,  including  the  important  towns  of  Houai,  time  the  National  Congress  of  Belgium  offered 

iJlle,  Valenciennes,   Dunkirk,  and  many  others,  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  second  son 

From  1714  Austria  was  left  in  undisturbed  pos-  of  Louis  Philippe,  and,  on  his  declining  it.  they 

session  of  the  remainder  of  the  southern  Nether-  offered  it,  on  the  recommendation  of  England. 

lands.     Joseph    U,,    styled    the    Philosophical  to  Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  acceded 
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to  it  under  the  title  ol  Leopold  L,  on  21  July  Greek-Catholic.    There  are  no  indtistrtes  of  any 

1831,     In  November  of  the  same  year  the  five  importance,  but  trade,  however,  is  actJTe,  Bef- 

powers  guaranteed  the  crown  to  him  by   the  grade  being  the  chief  emporium  of  the  kin^- 

Treaty  of  London.    Some  disputes  with  Holland  doni,  the  place  10  which  most  of  the  imports  and 

in    regard    to    the    partition   of    territories    still  exports    of    Servia    are    brought,    and    through 

remained.    A  convention  was  concluded  between  which  a  large  transit  trade  passes  between  Aus- 

France  and  England  to  bring  these  differences  to  tria  and  Turkey.     It  is  now  connected  by  rail- 

a  close,  and  in  183Q  Holland  acceded  to  a  treaty,  way  with  Budapest  and  with  Constantinople  and 

by  which   Belgium  surrendered  to  her  portions  Salonica,  and  carries  on  a  large  shipping  trade 

of   Llmburg   and    Luxemburg,    which    ahe   had  by  the  Danube,  and  also  the  Save.     Tinder  the 

retained  since  1830.  name  of  Singidunum,  Belgrade  was  the  station 

During  the  reign   of  Leopold,   a   prosperous  of  a  Roman  legion,  and  in  later  years  was  sev- 

period   of  34   years,   Belgium   became   a   united  eral    times    destroyed    in    the    contests    of    the 

and  patriotic  community.     Arts   and   commerce  Byzantines,  Bulgarians,  and  Hungarians,     Being 

flourished,  and  a  place  was  taken  in  the  family  the  key  of  Hungary,   it  was  long  an  object  of 

of  natbns  upon  which  the  Belgian  people  could  fierce  contention  between  the  Austrian*  and  the 

look  with  complacency.     On   the   outbreak  of  Turks,    It  was  taken  by  the  latter  in  1521  and 

the  French  revolution  of  1848  Leopold  declared  lield  by  them  till  1688,  when  it  was  retaken  by 

his   willingness  to   resign   the   crown   if   it   was  the    imperial    army.      Two    years    afterward    it 

contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  subjects  that  he  was  again  captured  by  the  Turks,  who  perpe- 

should  retain  it.    This  declaration  disarmed  the  trated  every  sort  of  atrocity  in  the  conquered 

Republican  party,  and  confirmed  the  stability  of  city,  besides  killing  r.200  of  the  garrison.    From 

the  monarchy  at  a  critical  moment.     During  his  this    period    it    remained    in    possession    of   the 

reign    Belgium    concluded    various    treaties    of  Turks  till  1717.  when  it  was  besieged  by  Prince 

commerce,  with  Great  Britain  in  1851  and  1862,  Eugene.     After  a  desperate  conflict  between  the 

and  with  France  in  1861.    Leopold  II.  succeeded  contending  ai.nies  the  Turks  were  defeated.    In 

his  father  in  1865.     In  recent  years  the  chief  1^39  the  Turks  came  into  possession  of  it   by 

feature   of    Belgian   politics    has   been    a   keen  treaty,  retaining  it  till  1785,  when  it  was  taken 

struggle  between   the   clerical   and    the   liberal  by  the  .\ustrians.    It  was  restored  by  treaty  to 

party.    At  the  elections  in  June  1878,  the  lib-  the   Turks    in    1791 ;   since  which   time  it   has 

erals  gained  a  majority,  which  they  lost  in  1884,  shared  the  varying  fortunes  of  Servia.    In  con- 

and  failed  to  regain  in  1890.     Soon  after  fol-  sequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Servians  it  was 

lowed  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  and  at  the  bombarded  by  the  Turkish  garrison  in  1862.    In 

elections  in  1894  the  clericals  were  returned  with  1867  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Turks  altogether, 

a    great   majority   over   liberals    and    socialists  and  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (July  iS;8),  has 

combined.      In    1885    Leopold    II.   became    sov-  been   the  capital   of   an   independent   state.     An 

ereign  of  the  Congo  Free  State  (q.v.).  American    consul    resides    here.      See    SE«n,\. 

S;fc(iogro/hy,— Balau,  "Seventy  Years  of  the  Pop   about  79,000. 

History  of  Belgium>    {1815-84)  ;  Banderkmken,  Belgrand,   bSl-graii,    Haiie    Francois   Ku- 

<H.slqry  of  the  formation  of  the  Belpan  Prm-  p^ench    civil    engineer:    b.     Er^■y.    23 

cipalmes  in  the  Middle  Ages>  ;Delplace,,  'Bel-  April   18101  d,  8  April   1B78.     He  designed  the 

Sum    Under    French    Rule';    'Belgium    m    the  ffi„ntic  seweraoe  in-steni  «nd  water  suoolv  svs- 

eign    of    William    I..;    Essars,. 'History    of  f-roTp^ira^ndT^^lTshS  'U  S^^ 

Banking  in^ll  Nations ;  Bankmgm  Belgium';  Tranvaux   S^uterrafns   de    Paris';    'Les  eaux 

Juste.JHistory  of  Bel^um' ;  'Memoirs, o7  Leo-  Anciennes  de  Paris' ;  etc 

pold.  Kmg  of  the  Belgians* :  Moke,  'History  of  _,        .       ,        '                          .      -    .■ 

Belpum>;  Nothomb.   'Political  and   Historical  ,  BelgravM,  the  name  given  to  the  fmshion- 

Essay   on    the   Belgian    Revolution*;    Pirenne,  able  quarter  of  Limdon  soorii  and  wMt  of  Bd- 

'History  of  Belgium';  'Thonissen,  'Belgium  in  K-^a^e  Square.     Till  the  early  part  of  the  M* 

the  Reign  of  Leopold  I.> ;  Van  Bruyssel,  'His-  oent'^ry  the  distrKt  was  a  marshy  farm.     The 

tory  of  Commerce  in  Belgium.'  d\siTvX  was  drained  and  filled  in.  about  1825. 

_  , J     t_  -1'      -    -i           -d:.!         J  BeliaL  b6'ir-51  or  bcl'yal.    By  the  trans- 

Belgorod,   byel     go-rot,    or  Belgorod,   a  1^,0^5  of  the  English  Bible*^  this  word  is  often 

town   m   RuMia.   govermnent   of,   and   7^^  „ea,ed  ^^  a  proper  name,  as  in  the  expressions, 

south  from  the  town  of  Kurak,  on  the  DoiKt2.  /^^  „f  Belial,"  "man  of  Belial.'     In  the  Did 

It  IS  the  seat  of  an  archbishops   see,   and  has  Testament,  however,  it  ought  not  to  be  tSken  as 

important  fairs.  ^    p^^p^    „3,ne,    but    it    should    be   tra-^lated 

Belgrade,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  "wickedness,"  or  "worthlessness." ,  To  ft*  laier 

Servia,  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  June-  Jews   Beiial   seems  to  have  become  wIlM  Pinto 

tion  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube,  overlooked  was  to  the  Greekfi,  thename  of  the  ruler  of  the 

Inr  a  citadel  on  a  lacSsy  eminence  about  160  feet  mfemal  regions:  and  in  2  Cor.  Vi.  15  it  seems 

high.    The  town  has  been  almost  entirely  trans-  to  he  used  as  a  name  of  Satan,  as  the  persomfi- 

formed  in  recent  times,  and  now  contains  a  num-  cation   of  all  that  ts  had.               ■     ^      ' 

ber   of   fine    buildings   and   wide   streets,    being  Belief.     In  a    general    sense   belief   is   the 

provided  with  the  electric  light,  tramways,  tele-  assent  of  the   under5landinj[  to   the   truth  of  a 

phones,   waterworks,  etc.,  and   having  generally  proposition,  but   in   a  technical   and  theological, 

the  aspect  of  any   modern  European   town.     It  sense,  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  mental  exercise 

contains  the  royal  palace,  residences  of  various  somewhat  depending  «pon  the  volition  of  the 

ambassadors  or  ministers,  the  chief  courts  and  individual.  The  word  is  used  to  mean  the  accept - 

government  departments,    arch  {episcopal   cathe-  ance   of  a    proposition,    statement,    or   fact   as 

dral,  Protestant  church  and  school,  high  school  true  on  the  ground  of  evidence,  authority,  or 

or    college,   gymnasia,   military   school,   national  irresistible   mental   predisposition ;   the    state   of 

library  of  80.000  volumes,  national  museum,  etc,  trust  in  and  reliance  on  a  person,  thmg,  or  prln- 

The  most  numerous  places  of  worship  are  the  ciple;  as  also  for  the  fact  believed,  aad  lome- 
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times  specifically  {or  the  Apostles*  Creed.     Be-  support  of  his  master.     In  the  year  532  dvi! 

lief    is  by   sOTne  distingniahed  from  knowledge,  commotions,  proceeding-  from  two  rival  parties, 

inasmuch  as  the  latter  rests  on  evidence,  while  who  called  themselves  the  green   and  the  blu& 

belief  rests  on  authority.     Belief  should,  some  and  who  caused  great  disorders  in  Constanti- 

say,    not   be   used    of   facts   occurring   in    one's  nople,  brou^t  the  life  and  rei^n   of  Justinian 

own    experience,    or    principles    of    which    the  into  the  utmost  peril,  and  Hypatms  was  already 

opposite  implies  absurdity,  such   as  the   axioms  chosen  emperor,   when   Belisarius  with  a   smalt 

of    e^metry.      These  we  know,   and,  according  body     of     faithful     adherents     restored     order. 

to  this  view,  the  term  should  be  limited  to  cases  Justinian,  with  a  view  of  conquering  the  domin- 

where   a    proposition    js   accepted    without    evi-  ions    of    Gelimer,    king    of    the    Vandals,    sent 

dence,   or   where   such  evidence   as   is   available  Btjisarius  with  an  army  of  15,000  men  to  Africa. 

implies   only  probability.      On    the   other   hand,  After  two  victories  he  secured  the  person  and 

the  psychologists  of  what  is  called  the  intuitive  treasures  of  the  Vandal  king.     Gelimer  was  led 

school  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  beliefs  the  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Constantino- 

iundamental  data  on  which  reasoning  rests;  and  pie,  and  Justinian  ordered  a  medai  lo  be  struck 

to   say   that   all   knowledge   rests   ultimately   on  with   the   inscription   Belisarius   gloria   Roman- 

belief.     Belief,  they  say,  may  admit  of  all  degrees  orum,  which   has  descended  to   our   times.     By 

of    confidence,    from   a   slight   suspicion   to   full  the  dissensions  existing  in  the   royal   family  of 

assurance.    There  are  many  operations  of  mind  the  Ostrogoths   in  Italy.  Justinian  was  induced 

in    which    it    is    an    ingredient  —  consciousness,  to   attempt  to  bring   Italy  and   Rome  under  his 

remembrance,  perception.     Kant  defined  opinion  sceptre.     Belisarius  vanquished  Vitiges,  king  of 

as  a  judgment  which  is  insufficiently  based,  sub-  the  Goths,  made  him  prisoner  at  Ravenna  (540). 

jecliwely  as  well   as  objectively;  belief,  as  sub-  and   conducted   him,   together   with  many   other 

jecttvely   sufficient    but    objectively    inadequate ;  Goths,    to    Constantinople.      The    war    in    Italy 

knowledge,  as  both  subjectively  and  objectively  against    the    Goths    continued;    but    Belisarius, 

sufficient.     The  strongest  beliefs  may,  of  course,  not  being  sufficiently  supplied   with  money  and 

be   false;    beliefs   in    ghosts,   astrological   prog-  troops    by    the    emperor,    demanded    his    recall 

nostications,  etc.,  are  usually  treated  as  supersti-  (540).     He  afterward  commanded  in  the  war 

tions.     Beliefs  as  such  rest  on  grounds  regarded  against  the   Bulgarians,  whom  he  conquered  in 

as  sufficient  by  the  person  believing,  who  is  pre-  the  year   SS9.      Upon   hia   return   to   Constanti- 

pzred  to  act  on  hia  belief;  bttt  their  grounds  may  nople  he  was  accused  of  having  taken  part  in  a 

have .  absolutely  no  validity  for  any  other  per-  conspiracy.    But  Justinian  was  convinced  of  his 

eon.      Such  beliefs   are    nevertheless   very   real,  iiuiocence,  and  is  said  to  have  restored  to  him 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  propositions  his  property  and  dignities,  of  which  he  had  been 

■coepted  traditionally,  and  spoken  of  as  beliefs,  deprived.     His   history  has  been  much   colored 

which    are    not    real,    vital    abiding   truths    for  by  the  poets,  and  particularly  by  Marmontel,  in 

those  who  nominally  aceept  them :  which  have  his    otherwise    admirable,    politico-philosophical 

DO  influence  on  character  or  mental  tone,  and  on  romance;      According    to    his>  narrative,    the 

which  those  who.  hold  them  would  not  be  pre-  emperor    caused    the    eyes    of    the   hero    to    be 

pared  to  act.    Faith  is  a  word  used  in  very  much  struck  out,  and  Belisarius  was  compelled  to  beg 

the  same  sense  as  belief,  but  especially  signifies  his  bread  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople.   Other 

tbe  acc^tanee  of  and  reliance  on  the  truths  of  writers  say  that  Justinian  had  him  thrown  into 

religion.  a  prison,  which  is  still  shown  under  the  appella- 

Bibliogrtiphy. —  Newman,    'Grammar  of  As-  tion  of  the   Tower  of  Belisarius.     From  this 

sent*  ;    *Bain,    "The    Emotions  and   the   Will*  tower  he  is  reported  to  have  let  down  a  bag 

(1800);    Spencer,    'Psychology'     {1881);   Mill,  fastened  to  a  rope,  and  to  have  addressed   the 

'Analyus   of    the    Phenomena    of   the    Human  passengers  in  these  words:  "Give  an  obolus  to 

Mind'     (iB6q)  ;   James,    'Psychology*     (1890);  Belisarius,   whom  virtue  exalted,  and  envy  has 

Breirtano,  'Psycholc«ie*    (1^4)  ;  Verbfot,  'Die  oppressed."     Of  this,  however,  no  contemporary 

Psychologie     dcs     Glaubens' ;     Balfour,     'The  writer  makes  any  mention.    The  blind  Belisarius 

Poimdations  of  Belief  ;  Hume,  'Inquiry'  {1894)  ;  forms  the  subject  of  a  noted  painting  by  Gerard. 

Ward,  'The  Wish  to  Believe'  (1^)..  Tzetzes,  a  slightly  esteemed  Writer  of  the  12th 

_  ,  ,  .     .      ^  i  t'  century,    was    the   first   who   related   this   fable. 

Belinda,    a    novel   by    Maria    Edgeworth.  Certain  it  is,  that,  through  100  great  indulgence 

Belinda    Portman   goes  to   spend   the   wmter  in  toward     his '  wife,     Antonina,     Belisarius     was 

London    with    Lady    Delacour,    a   brdliant    and  impelled  to  many  acts  of  injustice,  and  that  he 

^shionable   woman ;    at  her  house    she   meets  evinced  a  servile  submissiveness  lo  the  detestable 

Clarence   Hervey    for   the   first   time.      Various  Theodora,   the    wife   of   Justinian.      See   Hodg- 

obstacles  keq>  the  lovers  apart,  but  the  story  kin,  'Italy  and  her  Invaders'    (iSSo-sl ;  Bury, 

ends  happily  with  the  marriage  of  Hervey  and  'Later  Roman  Empire'  (1893). 


BeUaa'riuB,  famous  Byzantine  general:  h.     -.    ,    — _    -_,. —    --    _       -..    — 

about  50s ;  d.  565.  To  him  the  Emperor  Justinian  Lat.  17°  29'  N.;  tan.  88°  8"  W.    It  has  been  sug- 

chiefly  owed  the  splendor  of  his  reign.     Belisa-  gested  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  French 

rius  first  served  in  the  bodyguard  of  the  emperor,  bdUse,  a  beacon,  but  more  probably  it  is  a  cor- 

soon  after  obtained  the  chief  command  of  an  ruption  of  Wallace,  a  Scotch  buccaneer  named 

army   of   25.000  men   stationed   on   the   Persian  Peter    Wallace,    with    80    companions,    having 

frontiers,  and  in  the  year  530  gained  a  complete  erected  houses  enclosed  with  a  rude  palisade  at 

victory  over  a  Persian  army  of  not  less  than  (his  point  after  the  Spaniards  abandoned  Baeala, 

40.OOD  soldiers.    The  next  year,  however,  he  lost  hjavmg  a   large  part  of  the  rugged,  umnvitiog 

a  battle  against  the  same  enemy,  who  had  loreed  north  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  HoiHluras  nnoecn- 

his  way  mio  Syria— th^  only  battle  which  be  tied,  save  hy  freebooters,  durtn^.the  latfor  half 

lost  during  his  whole  career.    He  was  recalled  of  the    i^lh    century     Accordtngly  the   name 

from  the  army,  and  Boon-  became  U  home  the  Waiiv  Baliji  or  -Belire  was    aw^iod  by   thi 
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natives  and  Spaniards  to  the  settlement,  the 
river  on  which  it  was  situated,  and  subsequently 
to  the  whole  region  occupied  by  the  English 
(see  Bancroft's  'History  of  Central  America,' 
11.,  624).  Wood-cutting  was  the  chief  occupa- 
tion 01  this  piratical  establishment.  The  value 
of  the  forests  attracting  other  settlers,  Belize 
was  attacked  by  the  authorities  of  Yucatan,  who 
sought  to  expel  them  as  trespassers,  in  1733. 
Various  unsuccessful  attempts  with  the  same 
object  were  made  in  subsequent  years,  the  most 
formidable  in  1754.  Again  in  1779,  war  existing 
between  England  and  Spain,  the  governor  of 
Yucatan  organized  an  expedition  against  Belize; 
and  Spain's  last  effort  to  regain  possession  by 
force  was  made  in  1798,  Before  that  time  the 
settlers  had  organized  a  government.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that,  originating  as  it  did,  the 
town  has  become,  with  its  population  of  more 
than  5,000,  its  church,  schools,  and  hospital,  a 
centre  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order.  It 
has  the  characteristic  features  of  a  small  Eng- 
lish colonial  capital, —  the  governor's  house,  etc. 
Sec  HoNDusAs,  Bkitish.  Mamiojj  Wilcox, 
Authority  ott  Latin-America. 

Belknap,  George  Eugene,  American  naval 
officer :  b.  Newport,  N.  H.,  22  Jan.  1832 ;  d.  Key 
West,  Fla.,  7  April  1003,  He  was  appointed 
midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1853;  became  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  1862;  commander  in  1866; 
captain  in  1872;  commodore  in  1885;  and  rear- 
admiral  in  i88g;  and  was  retired  in  1694.  He 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  Barrier  Forts 
on  the  Canton  River,  China,  in  1856 ;  and  in  the 
Civil  War  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of 
the  forts  and  batteries  in  Charleston  Harbor, 
and  in  both  of  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  In 
it}73>  while  en^ged  in  deep  sea  sounding  in  the 
north  Pacific  Ocean,  -he  made  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  ti^graphy  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
that  found  high  favor  among  scientists.  He 
was  appointea  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  in  1885.  and,  among 
othttr  works,  published  'Deep  Sea  Soundings,* 

Belknap,  Jeremy,  American  clergyman : 
b,  Boston,  Mass.,  4  June  1744;  d.  there,  20  June 
1798.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1762 ;  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Dover, 
N.  H-,  1767-86,  and  of  the  Federal  Street  Church, 
in  Boston,  1787-98;  and  was  active  for  the 
American  cause  during  the  Kevolution.  The 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  organized  in 
1790,  recognizes  him  as  its  founder.  In  1792  he 
became  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  'History  of  New  Hamp- 
shire' (1784-92)  ;  'A  Discourse  Intended  to 
Commemorate  the  Discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  with  Four  Dissertations'  (1792}  ; 
'An  Historical  Account  of  Those  Persons  Who 
Have  Betm  Distinguished  in  America,'  gen- 
erally known  as  the  'American  Biography,'  etc 

Belknap,  William  Goldeniidi,  American 
military  officer:  b.  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  14  Nov. 
1794;  d.  near  Fort  Washita,  r6  Nov,  1852.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Erie. 
in  August  1814;  was  retained  in  service  on  the 
reduction  of  the  army,  in  1822.  having  been,  in 
i8t8,  one  of  the  assistant  professors  of  tactics 
in  the  military  academy.  He  became  a  captain 
in  1822,  and  was  brevetted  for  faithful  service. 
10  years  afterward.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
najor  of  the  3d  infantry,  and,  having  served  in 
Florida  during  the  war,  was  made  lieutenant- 


cokinel  by  farerM.  He  served  on  the  general 
staff  al  Buena  Vista,  and  received  a  sword  of 
honor  from  the  citizens  of  his  own  State,  for  his 
services  in  that  battle.  He  also  received  the 
brevet  of  brigadier'general.  From  December 
1843  to  May  1851  he  was  in  command  of  Iiis 
regiment,  and  of  the  troops  in  the  Cherokee 
nation  (Arkansas).  In  May  1851  he  was  ordered 
to  upper  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Indian  tribes  within  the  lines,  and  while  there 
contracted  a  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

Belknap,  William  WorA,  American  mili- 
tary officer,  son  of  Gen.  W.  G.  Belknap : 
b.  Newburg,  N.  Y..  22  Sept.  1829;  d.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  13  Oct  tSgo.  In  i86i  he 
entered  the  Union  army  as  major  of  the  15th 
Iowa  Volunteers  and  was  engnged  at  Shiloh, 
Corinth,  and  Vieksburg ;  but  became  most 
prominent  in  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign.  He 
was  promoted  to  brigadier-general,  30  July 
1864,  and  major-general,  13  March  1865.  He 
was  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  Iowa  from 
1S65  to  13  Oct.  1869,  when  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  war,  which  office  he  occupied  till 
7  March  1876.  He  resigned  in  consequence  of 
accusations  of  official  corruption.  Sut)s<qaentlj 
he  was  tried  and  acquitted. 

Bell,  A.      See  Bell,  Nancy  R.  E.  M. 

Bell,  Acton.     See  Bbontb,  Anne. 

Bell,  Alexander  Oraiiam,  American  sci- 
entist, inventor  of  the  telephone:  b.  Edinbnrgii, 
Scotland,  3  March  1847,  He  was  a  son  of 
Alexander  M.  Bell  (q.v.),  and  was  edncated  at 
the  Edinburgh  high  school  and  university,  and 
trained  by  his  father  in  the  tatter's  lystem  for 
restoring  speech  to  deaf-mates.  In  1870  he 
removed  with  his  father  to  Canada,  and  in  1873 
came  to  Boston  as  professor  of  vocal  physiok>gy 
in  Boston  University,  where  he  taught  his  fath- 
er's system  with  success.  He  had  long  been 
experimenting  on  the  electrical  transmission  of 
sound,  had  designed  and  partly  constructed  a 
speaking  tel^hone  vrhile  in  Canada,  and  on  14 
Feb.  1876  took  out  a  patent  for  it.  At  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  Philadelphia  that  year  he 
exhibited  it  to  multitudes,  including  foreign  sci- 
entists, who  applauded  it  warmly ;  it  was  still 
crude,  but  a  company  was  formed  to  floaty  it, 
inventive  genius  was  turned  toward  perfecting 
it,  and  it  rapidly  assumed  a  practical  conrmKr- 
cial  form.  A  number  of  oHitr  telephones  were 
almost  immediately  brought  forward,  with  claim 
to  priority  of  invention,  and  years  of  protracted 
and  costly  law  suits  followed ;  but  the  Bell  Com- 
pany finally  established  its  right  befdre  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  held  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  business  tn  this  country,  and 
has  made  its  owners  and  Prof.  Bel!  very 
wealthy.  In  1880  he  invemed  the  photopTione, 
a  telephone  in  which  the  sound  is  conveyed  by 
a  vibratory  beam  of  Hght  instend  of  a  wire;  it 
has  transmitted  articulate  sounds  about  700  feet, 
but  has  not  been  practically  used.  He  has  also 
invented  the  graphophone,  a  form  of  the  phono- 
graph for  recording  and  r^roducing  speech, 
which  is  coining  largely  into  use  for  tlie  teach- 
ing of  languages.  He  has  never  abandoned  his 
iirst  field,  however,  the  instruction  and  advance- 
ment of  deaf-mutes,  has  investigated  and  writ- 
ten much  on  this  subject,  and  published  his 
papers  throi^  the  Volta  Bureau,  which  he 
founded ;  and  has  been  president  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can Association  to  Proia^e  Teaching  of  Speech 
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to  (he  Deaf.    He  has  especially  urgwi  that  the  bcndary  of  Westminster,    and   was  master   of 

poJiq-   of   edOMting   deaf-mutes    in   asylums    is  Shcrbom  Hospital,  Durham.    He  employed  him- 

pernicious,  as  foreing  them  Jo  intermarry,  and  self   during  his   latter   years  in   writing  several 

incr(»sine   the   births    of   children    so    afflicted,  worics  on  education,  among  which  the  most  val- 

Hc   has   been    president   of   the    National    Geo-  uable  were:   'The  Elements  of  Tuition';   <The 

mphic  Socieh-,  and  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  English  School' ;  and  'Brief  Manual  of  Mutual 

[nstitution.      The    French    government    in    1881  Instruction   and   Discipline.'      Before   his  death 


em 

InsI 


irded  him  the  Vol ta  prize.  Among  his  mono-  he  gave  over  to  trustees  ii20,ooo  three  per  cent 
nhs  are  a  'Memoir  on  the  Fwmation  of  a  stock  for  education,  half  of  it  for  the  purpose 
f  Variety  of  the  Human  Race.'  of  founding  an  academy  in  his  native  city.     See 


ington,  U,  C,  7  Aug.  1905.    He  was  a  distin-  .     J?™-  Andrew  James,  Canadian  educator: 

guished  teacher  of  elocution  in  his  native  city;  in  ■*■  Ottawa,  12  May  1856.     He  was  educated  at 

lB6s  removed  to  London  to  act  as  a  lecturer  in  "'^  Unirersity  of  Toronto,  and  at  Breslau  Uni- 

Umversity  College ;  and  in  1870  went  to  Canada  versity ;   became  professor  of  Latin   and   litera- 

and   became   connected   with   Queen's   College,  ^"•'^  '"   Victoria  University  in   1889.     He  is  an 

Kingston.     He  invented  the  system  of  'visible  "<^'ve   member   of  the   Canadian   Instirate,   and 

speech,*  in  which  all  the  possible  articulations  of  ^^^   contributed   some   important  papers   to   its 

the_ human  voice  have  corresponding  characters  'Transactions.' 

designed  to  represent  the  respective  positions  of  BcH,   Benjamin   Taylor  A^  Scotch-Cana- 

the  vocal  organs.     This  system  has  been  success-  dian  mining  expert:  b.  Edinburgh,  2  July  1863. 

fully  employed  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  He  went  to  Canada  in  1883,  and  became  editor 

speak.     Besides  writing  on  this  subject  he  wrote  of   the    'Canada    Mining   Review,'    and   of   the 

on  elocution,  stenography,  etc,  'Canada  Mining,  Iron,  and  Sted  Manual.'     In 

Bell,  Andrew,    Scottish  educator,  author  ^^j"*  Ij^ff,  ^^PT^^iJ"'.  **"=  ^°!^'T"  ^°'" 

of  the  mutual  instrudion   or  'Madras'   syKem  !™™l"':.";^!^  R*:  ?5'j5?!''.*''.'''?"^"*^  the  excur- 


of  edtttation:  K  St.  Andrews,  27  March  1753;  sions  through  the  mmmg  and  mdustnal  centres 
d.  Cheltenham,  England.  27  Jan.  1832,  He  was  %^  'f'l?'^L-°^  ^*'^  lu^'kr^"^  ^A"'  ^"^""'-^  "* 
educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  f  r^**  B'-'tam,  and  the  Verem  Deutseher  Eisa,- 
resided  for  seven  years  in  Virginia,  and  on  ^''"''''f"*^.  .The  same  year  he  organized,  the 
returning  look  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng-  G*"<^r«l  M^'nK  Association  of  the  Provmce, 
Und.  In  1787  he  went  to  India,  where  he  ^*"\  '"  "893  was  instrumental  m  un.tmg  the 
became  manager  of  the  institution  for  the  edu-  S  ,'■  ^''I'  ^"f  «*^"  ""'."eral  interests  of  ^ova 
cation  of  the  orphan  children  of  European  sol-  ^^otia  into  a  like  organization. 
diers  at  Madras  established  by  the  East  India  Bell,  Sir  Charles,  Scottish  anatomist:  b. 
Company.  The  superintendence  of  this  asylum  Edinburgh,  November  1774;  d.  near  Worcester, 
was  undcrtaben  by  Dr.  Bell,  who,  having  no  England.  28  April  [8a3.  He  studied  anatomy 
object  in  view  but  the  gratification  of  his  benev-  under  his  brother,  John  Bell  (q.v.),  and  had 
olence,  refused  the  salary  of  i,3oo  pajjodas  scarcely  reached  ma:ihood  before  he  had  proved 
(£(80)  which  was  attached  to  it.  Failing  to  himself  to  be  a  first-rate  anatomist  as  well  as 
retam  the  services  of  properly  qualified  ushers,  an  excellent  lecturer.  In  1804,  being  already 
he  resorted  to  the  ex^dient  of  conducting  his  luiown  by  his  published  works,  he  went  to  Lon- 
school  through  the  medium  of  the  scholars  them-  don,  and  in  181 1  published  an  essay  entitled  'A 
•elves.  It  was  in  the  mode  of  conducting  a  Kcw  Idea  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,'  con- 
school  by  means  of  mutual  instruction  that  the  taining  the  important  discovery  of  the  distinc- 
new  method  of  Dr.  Bell  c<insisted;  and  its  tion  between  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  on 
value  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  mechanical  part  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  It  at  once  attracted 
of  teaching,  and  where  large  numbers  were  to  general  attention,  established  his  reputation,  and 
be  lau^t  economically,  could  not  be  easily  over-  was  doubtless  the  main  ground  on  which,  on  the 
estimated  at  the  time.  His  system,  however,  is  accession  of  William  IV.,  he  was  selected  for 
■now  abandoned.  From  the  commencement  of  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  iSia  he  was 
his  experiment  he  made  the  scholars,  as  far  as  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  to 
possible,  do  everything  for  themselves ;  they  whose  prosperity  he  afterward  greatly  cgntrib- 
mled  their  own  paper,  made  their  own  pens,  uted.  In  1824  he  accepted  the  chair  of  anatomy 
etc.,  while  the  teacher  only  directed  them.  The  and  surgery  to  the  London  College  of  Surgeons, 
maxim  of  the  school  was  that  no  b<qr  could  do  and  in  1836  that  of  surgery  in  the  University  of 
anything  right  the  first  time,  but  he  must  learn  Edinburgh.  His  principal  works  are  'Anat- 
when  he  first  art  about  it,  by  means  of  his  omy  of  Expression'  (1B06);  'System  of  Opera- 
teacher,  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  it  himself  ever  t'^'e  Surgery' ;  'Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  with 
afterward.  After  superintending  the  school  for  his  brother  John;  'Animal  Mechanics'  (1828)  ; 
seven  years  he  found  it  necessary  for  hig  health  'Nervous  System'  (1830)  ;  and  the  Bridge- 
to  return  to  Europe.  On  his  arrival  he  published  water  Treatise  on  the  Hand'  (1833).  There 
in  1797  a  pamphlet,  entitled  'An  Experiment  in  's  a  life  in  French  by  Pichot  (iosq),  and  in 
Education  made  at  the  Male  Asylum  of  Madras,  1870  a  selection  from  Sir  Charles  Bell  s  corre- 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  system.  The  spondence  was  published. 
first  place  in  England  where  the  system  was  Bell,  Currer.  See  BsoNte.  CHAttLom. 
adopted  was  the  charity  school  of  St.  Bo-  -,  .,  -,,„  c„  Ti,nM«  TTu,,*.  T.mj 
trfph's,  Aldgate.  and  gradually,  especially  »«'•'  *^"'»-  ^ee  BuoNrra,  Emiit  Jane. 
througii  the  mfluenee  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  it  Bell,  George  Joseph,  Scottish  lawyer, 
was  widely  carried  out  in  England,  and  indeed  brother  of  Sir  Charles  and  John  Bell :  b.  Edin- 
tti  almost  every  other  civilized  eountrv.  Dr.  hnrgh,  26  March  1770;  d,  1843,  He  passed  ai 
fid]  acquired  in  later  life  the  dignity  of  a  pre-  advocate  in  1791,  and  became  one  of  the  hrtt 
Vol.  »-«                                 ,  r^              i 
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authorities  on  the  subject  of  mercantile  jurispru- 
dence and  the  law  of  bankruptcy.  This  distinc- 
tion he  earned  for  himself  b)  the  publication  of 
a  work  which  first  appeared  In  1004,  under  the 
title  of  a  'Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Bankruptcy,' 
but  in  subsequent  editions  was  extended  and  ap- 
peared as  'Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scot- 
land and  on  the  Principles  of  Mercantile  Juris- 
prudence.' This  work,  notwithstanding  recent 
changes  in  the  law,  is  atill  a  standard.  Besides 
the  work  above  mentioned,  he  published  'Prin- 
ciples of  the  Law  of  Scotland,'  the  loth  edition 
of  which  was  issued  in  1897 ;  and  other  works. 
Bell,  Heniy,  Scottish  engineer,  the  first 
successful  applier  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation  in  Europe:  b.  Torphichen,  Liniith- 
eowshire.  7  April  1767 ;  d.  Helensburgh,  14 
Nov.  183a  He  practised  for  several  years,  at 
Glasgow,  the  craft  of  a  house  carpenter,  but  in 
(8o8  removed  to  Helensburgh,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  prosecute  his  favorite  task  of  mechanical 
scheming,  without  much  regard  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  the  world,  though  he  became  proprie- 
tor of  baths  there.  The  application  of  steam  to 
navigation  had  already  been  attempted  by  Mr. 
Miller  of  Dalswinlon  (among  others),  who, 
in  1788,  had  a  vessel  constructed,  propelled  by 
a  small  engine  and  paddle-wheel,  the  scene  of 
operations  being  a  loch  on  his  own  property 
in  Dumfriesshire.  Some  further  experiments 
were  made,  yet  the  scheme  had  no  practical 
result  for  several  years.  Henry  Bell  seems  to 
have  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  and  in  January  1812 
produced  the  Comet,  a  vessel  40  feet  long, 
which  was  found  in  a  great  measure  to  answer 
the  purpose  contemplated.  This  vessel  could 
make  way  against  a  head  tide  in  the  river  at  the 
i*ate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  continued  to 
■ply  on  the  Clyde  for  a  number  of  years.  Il  may 
be  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  an  Amer- 
ican engineer,  had  launched  a  boat  upon  this 
principle  in  1807,  and  that  it  performed  long 
voyages  upon  the  Hudson  River;  but  it  has 
been  proved  that  Fulton  had  derived  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  his  vessel  from  Bell, 
who  must  therefore  be  allowed  the  praise  of 
having  done,  in  his  own  country,  what  all  other 
.  men,  notwithstanding  the  superior  advant^es 
of  skill  and  capital,  had  failed  in  doing.  Bell 
lived  to  see  the  bosom  of  the  Oyde  doited  far 
and  wide  by  innumerable  copies  of  his  own 
invention;  to  know  that  steamboats  promised  to 
give  a  new  turn  fo  the  art  of  general  warfare; 
yet  he  reaped  for  himself  little  advantage. 
While  mankind  at  large  were  enjoying  the 
blessings  which  he  had  pointed  out  to  them,  he 
approached  the  confines  of  old  age  with  the 
prospect  of  hardly  the  average  comforts  which 
attended  that  stage  of  existence  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  society.  Touched  by  his  condition,  a 
number  of  benevolent  individuals  instituted  a 
subscription  in  his  behalf,  and  it  is  creditable 
*o  Ihe  good  feeling  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow 
4nd  other  places  that  a  considerable  sum  was 
laised.  The  trustees  on  the  river  Gs'de  also 
gave  him  an  annuity  of  £100,  which  he  enjoyed 
for  several  years,  the  half  of  which  sum  was 
continued  to  his  widow.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Douglass  Point  on  the 
Clyde. 

Bell,    HoiTT    Glassford,    Scouish    lawyer 
and  author:   b.   Glasgow,   1803;  d.    1874-     He 


founded  the  Edinburgh  'Literary  JoumaP   182& 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833  and  became 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  Scottish  mercantile 
lawyers  of  his  day.  He  published  a  spirited 
defense  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  (1830 ) , 
'Siunmer  and  Wmter  Hours'  (1831)  ;  'My  Old 
Portfolio'  (1832)  ;  'Romances  and  Minor 
Poems'    (1866). 

Bell,  Henry  HsTwood,  American  naval 
officer :  b.  North  Carolina,  1807 ;  d.  1 1  Jan. 
1868.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  1823, 
and  served  on  the  Grampus  when  she  was  en- 
gaged in  clearing  j:he  coast  of  Cuba  of  pirates. 
For  many  years  he  served  with  the  E^st  Indian 
squadron,  and  commanded  one  of  the  \-esseIs 
of  the  squadron  which,  in  November  1856  de- 
stroyed four  forts  near  Canton,  China.  Shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  became 
fleet  captain  of  the  Western  Gulf  squadron. 
He  commanded  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
fleet  which  captured  New  Orleans,  and  was  sent 
to  raise  the  United  States  flag  over  the  custom 
house  and  the  city  hall.  In  1865  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  Ea^t  India  squadron  with  the  rank 
of  commodore:  in  1866  was  promoted  to  rear- 
admiral;  and,  in  1867.  retired.  He  was  drowned 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Osaka  River,  Japan. 

Bell,  Henry  Thomas  Uackciuie,'  English 

Siet  and  critic;  b.  Liverpool,  2  March  1852. 
is  collections  of  verse  include  'The  Keeping 
of  the  Vow'  (1879):  'Verses  of  Varied  Life' 
(1882);  'Old  Year  Leaves'  (1883);  'Wing's 
Immoriajiiy'  {1896)  ;  'Pictures  of  Travel* 
(1898).  He  has  also  pubhshed  such  critical 
works  as  'Charles  Whitehead'  (1884);  'Chris- 
tina  Rossetti'    (1898). 

Bell,  Hillary,  American  dramatic  critic: 
b.  Belfast,  Ireland.  1857:  d.  New  York,  0 
April  1903.  After  coming  to  the  United  States 
he  painted  portraits  for  some  years  and  stibse- 
quenlly  engaged  in  journalism  and  was  the 
dramatic. and  musical  critic  of  the  New  York 
Pri-is.  He  also  edited  the  'Insurance  Econo- 
mi.'t.'  and  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Mutual 
Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  life-siee 
portrait  which  he  paitrted  of  Ada  Rehan  as 
Katharine  in  'The  Taminar  of  the  Shrew.'  »-as 
presented  by  .Augustin  Daly  to  the  Shakespeare  ' 
Memorial  at  Stratford -on -A  von. 

Bell,  Isaac,  American  philanthropist:  b 
New  York,  ^  Aug.  1814 ;  d.  there,  30  Sept.  1897. 
He  began  his  business  life  in  a  banking  house 
when  14  years  old.  and  in  1836  became  interested 
in  large  financial  and  other  concerns.  About 
this  time  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  the 
work  of  benevolent  institutions,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  department  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion 1857-73.  It  was  principally  through  his 
efforts  that  (he  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  also  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  were  found- 
ed. In  connection  with  the  first  institution  he 
established  the  system  of  ambulance  service. 
He  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Normal  College,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  school  ship  Mercury,  which 
came  under  the  control  of  the  department  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  and  of  the  St.  Mary's, 
as  well,  loaned  b>'  the  Navy  Department  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  of  which  he  was  also 
for  a  long  time  a  member.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  active  in  raising  and  disbursing 
money  for  the  benefit  of  New  York  Tolunteera, 
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and    in    aiding    soldiers'    wives,    widows,    and  southern  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  igoo-i,  and 

orphans.  was   appointed   brigadier-general   of   volunteers. 

Bell.  James.  Scotch  geographer:  b.  Jed-  ■^^°'  ^'  ^***°" 

burgh,  1769;  d.  1833.    After  receiving  a  liberal  Bell,  John,  Scotch  traveler;  b.  Antermony, 

education    he   served   an   apprenticeship   to   the  1691  ;    d,   there,    i   July    1780.     Having  gone  to 

weaving  business,   and   in   1790  commenced   the  St.   Petersburg  in  1714,  after  the  cotnptetion  of 

manufacturing   of    cotton   goods   upon   a    large  his  studies,  he  happened  to  be  in  that  :ity  when 

and  respectable  scale.     In  the  universal  depres-  an   embassy   was   being   sent   to   the   Sophy   of 

sion  occasioned  by  the  shock  of   the   French  Persia,    and   was   appointed   medical    attendant 

Revolution  in  1793,  he  was  reduced  to  the  con-  to  the  ambassador.    On  his  return  from' Persia 

dition  of  a  cotnmon  warper;  but  having  relin-  to  the  Russian  capital  in  1718  he  found  another 

quished  that  line  of  life,  he  was  about  the  year  embassy   preparing   to   set   out    for   China,   and 

181S  engaged  to  improve  the  'Glasgow  System  through  the  influence  of  the  ambassador  whom 

of  Geography,'  a  work  which  had  met  with  con-  he  had  attended  to  Persia  he  obtained  an  ap- 

siderablc  encouragement,  and  was  now,  chiefly  pointment  in  it  also.     The  embassy  arrived  at 

by   the  labors   of  Mr.    Bell,  extended   to  five  Fckin  "after  a  tedious  journey  of  exactly    16 

volumes.      It   was   well   received   by  the  public,  months."      The    embassy    returned    in    January 

and  formed  the  basis  of  his  principal  work,   'A  1722.      The   war    between    Russia   and    Sweden 

System  of   Popular  and   Scientific  Geography,'  was  now  concluded,  and  the  czar  had  determined 

published    at    Glasgow    in    six    volumes.      His  to  undertake  an  expedition   into   Persia,   at  the 

'Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales'    was  in  the  request  of  the  sophy,  to  assist  that  prince  against 

course  of  publication  at  the  time  of  his  death.  the  Afghans,  his  subjects,  who  had  seized  upon 

-D  II    T  _        i~        J-          L      -   ■         .     ■..     .1  Kandaliar  and  possessed  themselves  of  several 

Bell,  James,  Canadian  phys.c.an:  b.  North  provinces  on  Ihrfroniiers  toward  India.    Bell's 

Gower,  Ont..   10  OcL   185Z     He  graduated  at  J^^^^   ^^            ^^   p^„i,             him   peculiar 

McGill   Univers.  y  m   1877 ;  became  house  sur-  advanta^s,  and  he  was  accordingly  engaged  to 

geon  of  the  Montreal  Generai  Hospital  the  same  -^cmpTny' the  army   to   DerbenVfrom   which 

I'^';r^I"'i,"w*'  5"P«"n'<^ndent  of  rt  m  1881  j.^  returned  in  December  1722.     It!  1737  he  was 

-?J^f  ^^«^^'^J,rLZ^lA  ■''\^  4^^,'^''^  «^n'  '«  Constantinople  by  the  Russian  chancel- 

.tatr  as  ass^ant  surgeon,  and  m  1^  full  sur-  i       ^„^  ^r.  RondMU,  the  British  minister  at 

geon      In  1894  he  was  made  consulting  surgeon  t^e    Russian    court.      He    seems    now    to    have 

10  the. General   HospitM    surgeon  of  the   Royal  abandoned  the  public   service,  and   to  have  set- 

Vtctona    Hospital    of    Montreal     and    professor  j,^d   at   Constantinople   as  a   merchant.     About 

of  ehnica!  surgery  in  McGill  University.  ^,^5  he  married  a  Russian  lady  and  returned  to 

Bell,  James  Franklin,   American   soldier:  Scotland.     The  only  work   written  by   him  is 

b.    Shelbyville,  Ky..  9  Jan,  1856.    He  was  grad-  l^is  'Travels  from  St.  Petersburg  in  Russia  to 

ualed  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  Various  Parts  of  Asia'    (1763)- 

1878;  SMved  on  the  plains  in  the  7th  United  b*11.  John,  distinguished  Scotch  surgeon: 

StatM  Cavalry,   1878-94;   and   was  aid  to  Gen  t.  Edinburgh.  12  May  1763;  d.   Rome.   15  April 

J     W.    Forsytii    in    California.    Anzona.    and  ,820.      He   was   a   brother   of   Sir   Charles   and 

Washington.    He  went  to  the  Philippines  with  George  Joseph  Bell,  and  after  completing  his 

the  onj^nal  expedition  in  1898,  and  his  nitlitary  professional  education  traveled  for  a  short  time 

f^r,^''  "If*  ™s.  ««!  o*.  ^^  most   daring  and  f„  Russia  and  the  north  of  Europe;  and  on  his 

brilliant  kind.     As  colonel  of  the  36th  regiment  return  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  surgery  and 

of  volunteers,  he  was  not  attached  to  any  brig-  midwifery.      These   lectures,    delivered    between 

ade,_  but  acted   as  a   free  lance,  reporting   only  J786  and   1796.  were  very  highly  esteemed,  and 

to  his  division  commander.      He  received  a  medal  speedily  brought  him  into  practice  as  a  consult- 

of   honor   for   most    distinguished    gallantry   in  in^  and  c^erating  surgeon.    The  increase  of  his 

?S'}9P    9    =?>'■    '^    "''"'■    Por^c.    '"    Luzon  private   practice,   indeed,   rendered    it    necessary 

while   in  -advance  of  his   regiment  he   charged  for  him   in  1796,  to  discontinue  his  lectures   and 

seven  insurgents  with  his  pistol  and   compelled  from  that  time  forward  he   devoted  himself  to 

the  surrender  of  the  captain  and  two  privates  his  patients,  and  to  the  preparation  of  the  sev-  ■ 

under  a  close  and  hot  fire   from  the  remaining  eral   publications  of   which   he   was  the  author. 

insurgents,   who    were   concealed   in   a   bamboo  Patients  came  to  him  from  all  quarters,  both  of 

thicket.     In    December    1900   he  was    made   a  Scotland  and  England,  and  even  from  the  Cou- 

brigadier-general    in    the    regular    army,    bang  linent;   and   during  that   interval   he  performed 

promoted  over  more  than  500  captains,  200  ma-  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  operations 

jors,  98  lieutenant-colonels,  and  77  colonels.  in   surgery.     Early  in   1816   he   was  thrown  by 

B-n     T.«^.   u^,.*,.^^..^     a  ™-_'_  -    -„i  3  spirited  horse,  and  appear.";  never  to  have  en- 

A-        ^'   *^v      Montgomery,   American    sol-  jj^J    recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accident, 

''■f -j'tyi^rAt?'*:  f^'    '    "^j'-    '^^^J     ^t  He   was   the   author   of   <The   Anatomy   of   the 

entered  the  86th  Ohio  infantry   and  served  with  Human    Body'     (1793-1802;    3d    edition,    with 

distinction    throughout    the    Civil    War.    being  p,a,es   by  Charles  Bell.    r8n);   'Engravings "of 

twice    brevetted     for    gallant    and    meritorious  the  Bones,  Muscles,  and  Joints,'  illustrating  the 

services  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  first  volume  of  the    'Anatomy  of  the  Human 

Ream's  Station.  Va.     Entenng  the  regular  army  Body,'   drawn  and  engraved  by  himself    (1794, 

as  2nd  lieutenant  in  7th  Cavalry.  1866,  he  took  jd    edition) ;    'Engravings    of    the    Arteries,* 

part    in    the    Cheyenne    and    Arapahoe    war,  illustrating  the  second  volume  of  the  'Anatomy 

1867-9;  the  Sioux  wars,  1876-81,  and  the  Nez  of  the  Human  Body'  (iGoi) ;  'Discourses  on  the 

Percys  war,    i877-     He  received   a  brevet-com-  Nature   and    Cure   of   Wounds'     (1795)  ;    *Tlie 

mission  of  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallant  services  Principles   of   Surgery'    (1801-8)  ;    'Letters   on 

in  action  against  the  Indians  at  Canon  Creek.  Professional     Character' ;     'Observatioiu     on 

Montana,   13   Sept.    1877.     He  commanded   in  Italy,' 
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Bell,  John,  American  Btatesman:  b.  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  15  Feb.  1797;  d.  Cumberland 
Iron  Works,  Tena,  10  Sept  1869.  Graduating 
at  Cumberland  College  (now  University  of 
Nashville)  in  1814.  he  practi^icd  law  until  1827, 
when  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  received 
successive  re-elections  until  1S41  when  he  be- 
came secretary  of  war  in  President  Harrison's 
cabinet,  but  resigned  when  President  Tyler 
withdrew  from  the  Whig  party.  From  1847  to 
1859  he  was  senator  from  his  State.  He  was 
chairman  of  several  important  committees,  and 
vigorously  opposed  ihe  Kansas -Nebraska  bill 
and  the  Lecompton  constitution  framed  for 
Kansas.  In  May  i860  he  was  nominated  for 
President  by  the  Constitutional  Union  party 
(q.v.),  but  was  defeated.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  took  no  active  part  in  polities. 

Bell,  John,  English  sculptor:  b.  Hopton, 
Suffolk,  1811;  d.  n  March  1895.  His  best- 
known  works  are  the  'Eagle  Slayer' ;  'Una  and 
the  Lion';  'The  Maid  of  Saragossa' ;  'Imo- 
gen'; 'Andromeda';  statues  of  Lord  Falkland, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Newton.  Cromwell,  etc., 
and  the  Wellington  Memorial  in  Guildhall.  He 
was  one  of  the  sculptors  of  the  Guards'  Monu- 
ment in  Waterloo  Place,  London,  and  the  Prince 
Consort  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  professional  treatises  and  of 
a  drama,  'Ivan:  a  Day  and  a  Night  in  Russia.' 

Bell,  Lilian,  American  novelist:  b.  Ken- 
tucky, 1867.  In  1900  she  was  married  to  Arthur 
Hoyt  Boyne,  but  continues  to  write  under  her 
maiden  name.  Her  writings  incltide  'The  Love 
Affairs  of  an  Old  Maid'  (1893)  :  'A  Little  Sis- 
ter to  the  Wilderness'  (1^5)  ;  'The  Under 
Side  of  Things'  {18516)  ;  'From  a  Girl's  Point 
of  View'  {1897)  ;  'The  Instinct  of  Stepfather- 
hood'  (iSgiS);  'As  Seen  By  Me'  (1900):  'The 
Expatriates'  (1900) ;  'Yessum'  (1901) ; 
'Abroad  With  the  Jimmies' ;  'Hope  Loring' ; 
'Sir  John  and  the  American  Girl.' 

Ben,  Sir  Lowthian,  English  manufacturer 
and  politician:  b.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  i8t6;  d.ao 
Dec.  1904.  He  was  mayor  of  his  native  city 
1854-62,  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Hartlepool  1875-60,  and  was  made  a  baronet 
in  1885.  He  founded  the  Qarence  Iron  Works 
on  the  Tees.  His  pubHcations  include  'The 
Chemical  Phenomena  of  Iron  Smelting'  (1872); 
'Report  on  the  Iron  Manufacture  of  the  United 
'  States,  and  a  Comparison  of  It  with  That  of 
Great  Britain'   (1877). 

Bell,  Nancy  R.  E.  Heugcns,  English  art 
writer:  b,  Lambeth,  London.  Until  her  mar- 
riage to  A.  G.  Bell  in  1882  she  wrote  over  the 
signature  N.  D.  Anvers.  She  has  published 
'Elementary  History  of  Art';  'Masterpieces  of 
the  Great  Artists'  ;  'Life  of  Gainsborough' ; 
'Representative  Painters  of  the  igth  Century'  ; 
•St.  Antony  of  Padua'  ;  'An  Old  Educational 
Reformer;  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn' ;  'Memoirs  of 
Baron    Le    Jeune' ;     'Science    Ladders    Series' 


Bell,  Robert  Irish  journalist  and  miscel- 
laneous writer:  b.  Cork,  16  Jan.  iSooi  d.  Lon- 
don. 12  April  i9C^.  He  settled  in  London  in 
i8a8,  edited  an  important  weekly  paper,  the 
Atlof,  for  several  years,  and  afterward  the 
'Monthly  Chronicle,'  'Mirror,'  and  'Home 
News.'    He  compiled  several  volumes  of  'Lard- 


ner's  Cabinet  Cyclopxdia* ;  wrote  three  plays, 
'The  Udder  of  Gold,'  a  novel  (1856) ;  'Hearts 
and  Altar,'  a  collection  of  tales  (1858),  and  did 
a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  literary  work;  but 
is  best  known  by  his  annotated  edition  of  the 
'British  Poets,'  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1854,  and  which  was  carried  through 
2g  volumes. 

Bell,  Robert,  Canadian  geologist:  b.  To- 
ronto, Ont.,  3  June  1841.  He  was  educated  at 
McGill  and  Queen's  universities,  and  in  1867 
joined  the  Canada  Geological  Survey,  and  in 
1900  was  an  assistant  director  of  it.  In  i86i  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers;  in  1881  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada;  and  in  188S-O 
was  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Commission, 
which  reported  on  the  mineral  resources  of  that 

firovince.  During  his  connection  with  the  geo- 
Dgical  survey,  he  m.ide  more  extensive  explora- 
tions throughout  the  Dominion  than  any  other 
man.  He  was  the  author  of  about  130  reports 
and  papers,  a  list  of  which  is  found  in  the 
"Bibho  of  the  Royal  Society.' 

Bell,  Robert  Stanley  Warren,  English 
writer,  editor  of  'The  Captain'  :  b.  Long-Pres- 
ton, Yorkshire,  27  June  1871.     He  has  published 


'The  Cub  in  Love'  C'Bo?)  ;  'The  Papa  Papers' 
O898)  ;  'Bachelorland'  (1899!  ;  'Tales  ol 
Greyhouse'  ;   'Love  the  Laggard'   (igol). 

Bell,  Samuel,  American  statesman :  b. 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  9  Feb.  1770;  d  Chester, 
N.  H.,  23  Dec.  iSso.  He  passed  his  boyhood 
upon  his  father's  farm,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1793.  and  was  admitted  to  practise 
law  in  179&  He  rapidly  achieved  distinction  in 
his  profession,  and  in  1804  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  State  legislature,  an  ofhce  to 
which  he  was  twice  re-elected ;  and  during  his 
last  two  terms  held  the  position  of  speaker  of 
the  house.  He  declined  the  attorney-generalship 
in  1807,  after  which  he  was  successively  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  senate,  and  of  the  executive 
council,  a  judge  tff  the  supreme  court,  and  in 
1819  governor  of  the  State.  To  the  latter  office 
he  was  re-elected  four  times  in  succession,  till 
in  1823  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  an  office  to  which  he  was  also 
re-elected.  He  retired  from  public  life  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  second  term  in  1835. 

Bell,  Samuel  Dana,  American  jurist:  b. 
Francestown,  N.  H.,  9  Oct.  1798;  A.  31  July 
1868.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1816; 
studied  law  in  Exeter;  and  began  pracrice  in 
Meredith.  He  became  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture about  1835,  and  was  the  clerk  of  that  body 
for  several  years.  In  1830,  1842,  and  i%S/j.  he 
was  a  member  of  the  commissions  appointed  to 
revise  the  State  'Statutes.'  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
ftampshire,  and  in  1859,  became  chief  justice 
of  (he  court,  which  office  he  held  till  1864.  He 
joined  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 
Soon  after  its  organization,  and  the  Manchester 
Public  Library  was  founded  largely  through  his 
efforts. 

Bell,  Thomas,  English  zoologist:  b.  Poole, 
Dorset,  179a ;  d.  Selborne,  Hampshire,  1880.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas' 
hospitals,  London,  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  i8rs,  and  soon 
secured  a  large  prsCTice  as  a  dentist.  In  1833 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  loology  in  King's 
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Colkge,  London,  a  po»t  whidi  he  hdd  almott  strike  note  the  nominal.    There  are  also  present 

to  the  last.    Latterly  he  lived  for  a  number  oi  a  minor  third  and  a  perfect  fifth  ia  the  first 

Kars  at  Selborne  in  the  residence  that  had  Ottave,  and  a  major  third  and  a  perfect  fifth  in 
longed  to  the  celebrated  Gilbert  White.  His  the  second  octave.  Very  few  bdls  agree  with 
best-known  separate  works  are  his  histories  of  these  conditions.  Generally  the  hum  note  is  a 
^British  Quadrupeds?;  'British  Reptiles';  and  sixth  or  seventh,  and  in  rare  eases  a  ninth 
'British  Stalk-eyed  Crustacea,'  published  in  below  the  strike  note.  The  nominal  is  some- 
Van  Voorst's  series.  In  1877  he  published  an  where  about  an  octave  or  a  ninth  above  the 
excellent  edition  of  White's  'Natural  History  of  strike  note,  and  the  other  notes  diverge  accord- 
Selborae.'  '     '        "  "     ■■    • 

BcU-Smitii,  Frederic  Harlett,  English  art-  ^„^^g^ 
Ut:    b.   London,   26   Sept.    1846.     He  went  to  3^,-,,  ^^^  „,gj  ^,1     i„  f,,^  f^,^  „f 

Canada  m  1866,  and  was  for  seven  years  art  ^als  and  hand  bells  Jn  religious  services.    In 

director    at    Alma    College,    St.    Thomas,    and  ^lryr,t    the     feast     of    Osii " 

teacher  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Lon-  tTrbuKh  the  rinjHnK  of  bell; 


painter ;    but    he    is    best    knowi 


by  Aaron  and  the  high  priests  of  the  Jev 


-o. —    ,_--.—  ,    —    -,    --    --—    ---.  —    -  ™  ju^aron  ajig  ^^^  men  priests  01  tne  jews  on 

painter    of    landscapes.      In    1894    he    produced  ^^   ^^^^^   ^^  jj,.^;^  ^^^es,   and   in   Athens   the 

'Lights  of  a  Oty  Street,*   his  greatest  achieve-  ^^,^   ^f  ^ybele  used  them  in  Iheir  offerings. 

ment   up   to  that  year,  and  later    two  canvases  f^e  Romans  also  used  bells  which   they  called 

depicting  incidents  connected  with  the  death  of  jin,inabula,   to   announce  the   public   assemblies, 

Sir  John   lliompson.  ^nj^  according  to  Suetonius,  Augustus  had  a 

Bell,  3  hollow  vessel,  which,  by  its  vibra-  bell  suspended  before  the  temple  of  Jupiter.     In 

tions  when  struck,  gives  forth  sounds;  whence  the   Christian   churches  a   similar  custom   early 

its  name,  from  the  old   Saxon   word   bellan,  to  came  into  use,  thouah  it  is  not  known  that  la 

bawl   or   bellow.     It   is  an  instrument   of  great  the  first  Christian  churches   divine  service   was 

antiquity,  being   spoken  of  by  Hebrew   writers,  announced    by   any    such    method.      They   were 

as  in  Ex.  xxviii.,  in  which  golden  bells  are  pre-  used,    however,    in    the    early    monasteries    to 

scribed  as  appendages  to  the  dress  of  the  high  announce  the  hours  of  prayer.     Generally  they 

priest,    that   notice   may   thus   be   given    ot   his  were  made  of  tubes  struck  with  a  hammer.  They 

approach  to  the  sanctuary.    And  at  this  day  the  are    said    to    have    been    first    introduced    into 

bell    is   used   for   a   similar   purpose   before  the  Christian  churches  about  400  a.d.,  by  Paulmus, 

priest,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  as  he  pro-  bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania   fwhence  campana 

ceeda  to  administer  the  Holy  Viaticum  to  the  and  nola  as  old  names  of  bells)  ;  although  their 

soul  that  is  passing  away ;  and  so  when  the  adoption    on    a    wide    scale    does    not    become 

bell  is  tinkled,   in   administering  the  sacrament,  apparent   until    after   the   year    550,    when   they 

by  the  same  priest,  it  is  in  pursuance  of  a  cus-  were   introduced    into   France.     They  are   rung 

torn  founded  on  the  ancient  Hebrew  use  of  the  to  summon  monks  and  choir  nuns  to  the  office, 

bell.      More   intimately   than    any    other   instru-  and  the  people  to  mass,  to  announce  the  Angdus 

mcot  are  belis  associated  with  the  religious  and  to  toll  during  funerals,  and  peal  on  occasions  of 

imaginative,  as  also  with  the  most  joyous  and  Joy-     They  are  blessed  with  elaborate  ceremo- 

the  saddest   feelings  of  mankind.     The  metal  n>es  and  consecrated  or  •bapti7ed*  in  honor  of 

from  which  bells  are  usually  made  (by  found-  some  saint. 

ing),   is  an   alloy,   called   bell-metal,   commonly  L'ntil   the    13th    century   they   were   of  com- 

oon^oaed  of  80  parts  of  copper  and  20  of  tra.  paratively  small  size,  but  after  the  casting  of  the 

The  proportion   of  tin   varies,   however,   from  Jacqueline  of  Paris   (6j4  tons)    in   1400,  their 

one  third  to  one  fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  cop-  weight    rapidly    increased.      Among    the    more 

per,  according  to  the  sornid  required,  the  size  famous  bcHs  are  the  belt  of  Cologne,  11  tons, 

of  the  belt,  and  the  impulse  to  be  given.     The  1448;  of  Dantric,  6  tons,  1453;  of  Hatberstadt, 

clearness  and  richness  of  the  tone  .depend  upon  7'/'.   '45? ;  of  Rouen,   16,    1501  ;   of  Breslau,   II, 

the  metal  used,  the   perfection  of  its  casting,  1507;  of  Lucerne,  yyi,   t6j6;  of  Oxford,  7^, 

and  also  upon  its  shape;  it  having  been  shown  1680;    of    Paris,    12%,    1680;    of    Bruges,    10i4, 

by  a  number  of  experiments  that  the  well-known  1680;   of  Vienna,   ijH,   1711 ;  of  Moscow    (the 

shape  with  a  thick  lip  is  tlte  best  adapted  to  give  monarch   of   all   bells),    193,    1736;   three   other 

a  perfect  sound.     The  depth  of  the  tone  of  a  bells  at  Moscow,  ranging  from  t6  to  31  tons, 

bdl  increases  in  proportion  to  its  size.     A  twit  and  a  fourth   of  80  tons,  cast  in  1819;  the  bell 

is  divided  into  the  body  or  barret,  the  car  or  of  Lincoln    (Great  Tom),  s54,  1834;  of  York 

cannon,  and  the  clapper  or  tongue.     The  lip  or  Minster  (Great  Peter),  10^,  1845;  "^  Montreal, 

sound  bow  is  that  part  where  the  bell  is  struck  13^,    1847 ;   of   Westminster    (Big   Ben) ,    igj^, 

by  the  dapper.  1856;     (St.    Stephen),    13}^,    1858;    the    great 

The  sound  of  a  bell  is  e  compound  tone,  pre-  belt  of  St.  Paul's.  17^,  1882.  Ottwca  are  the 
senring  five  and  in  many  instances  more  notes  bdls  of  Ghent  (5),  Gorlitz  (loW),  St.  Peter's, 
to  the  ear.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  Rome  (8),  Antwerp  (754),  Olmuti  (18),  Brua- 
the  harmonics  of  a  bell  and  of  a  vibrating  strmg.  sels  (7),  Novgorod  (3O.  Pekin  (53!^). 
In  the  case  of  the  former  a  minor  third  is  not  Bells,  as  the  term  is  used  on  sh^board,  are 
infrequently  one  of  the  loudest  tones  next  to  the  strokes  of  the  ship's  ball  that  proclaim  the 
the  fundamental  tone.  When  a  bell  is  properly  hours.  Eight  bells,  the  highest  number,  ara 
struck  the  first  note  which  attracts  the  atten-  rung  at  noon  and  every  fourth  hour  afterward, 
tkin  of  the  ear  is  Icnown  as  the  strike  note,  tap  that  is,  at  4,  8,  I3  o'clock,  and  so  on.  The  inter- 
note,  or  fundamental,  and  forms  what  is  called  mediary  periods  are  indicated  thus :  la  :30,  t 
'the*  note  of  the  bdl.  The  low  sound  beard  bell;  i  o'clock,  2  bdls;  i  :3c^  3  bells,  etc.,  until 
after  the  strike  note  has  lost  its  intensity  is  the  eight  bells  announce  4  o'elock;  trbm  the 
called  the  htun  note,  and  the  octave  above  the  seriea  recommences  4:y>^  1   bdl;  5  o'clock,  3 
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bells,  etc.  The  eren  numbers  of  strikes  thus 
always  announce  hours,  the  odd  numbers  half 
hoars.  See  Catty,  'The  Bell;  Its  Origin  and 
Uses'  {1848)  ;  Lukis,  "Church  BelU  and  Their 
Founders'  (1857);  Andrews,  'History  of 
Church  Bells'  (i88s)  :  Otte,  'Glockenkunde> 
(1884) ;  Tyack,  'A  Book  About  Bells'  (iSgg). 

BcU-bird,  the  name  given  to  birds  in  va- 
rious parts  of  ihe  world,  which  utter  bell-like 
notes;  especially  the  "campanero"  (Cliatmorhyn- 
cus  ttiveus),  one  of  the  chatterers  of  the  South 
American  family,  Colingida.  It  resembles,  in 
form  and  size,  the  North  American  wax-wtng, 
but  is  pure  white,  and  has  a  remarkable  append- 
age upon  its  forehead.  This  consists  of  a 
fleshy,  tapering  caruncle,  which  is  black,  thinly 
covered  with  star-like  tufts  of  minute  feathers. 
This  caruncle  ordinarily  hangs  loosely  down 
at  the  side  of  the  beak,  but  in  moments  of 
excitement  becomes  swollen  and  much  extended, 
reaching  a  length  of  even  five  inches.  This 
seems  Co  be  produced  by  air  forced  into  its 
elastic  tissues  from  the  bird's  lungs,  and  occurs 
whenever  the  characteristic  notes  are  uttered. 
The  bird's  voice  has  been  described  by  manv 
travelers  as  like  the  sound  of  a  loud,  clear  bell, 
which  rings  out  over  the  forest  at  mid-day, 
when  most  other  birds  are  silent.  Waterton 
said:  'You  hear  his  loll  and  then  a  pause  for 
a  minute,  then  another  toll,  and  then  a  pause 
again,  and  then  another  toll,  and  so  on."  Others 
have  compared  the  sound  to  a  blow  upon  an 
anvil,  and  all  agree  that  it  can  be  heard  a  great 
distance.  Several  other  species  exist  in  cen- 
tral and  southern  South  America,  all  of  which 
have  caruncles,  and  utter  extraordinary,  ring- 
ing notes ;  but  the  former  belief,  that  the  loud 
voice  was  aided  by  these  hollow  appendages,  is 
now  known  to  be  erroneous.  These  birds  go 
about  in  small  flocks,  which  Hit  through  the 
tree-tops,  and  feed  mainly  upon  forest  fruits. 
They  nave  been  particularly  studied  by  J.  J. 
Quelch,  a  naturalist  of  British  Guiana,  an 
account  of  whose  interesting  investigations  will 
be  found  in  'The  Field'  of  London,  for  26  Nov. 
1892. 

In  Australia,  the  name  "bell-bird"  is  given  to 
one  of  the  honey-suckers  (q.v.),  whose  ching- 
ching  is  welcomed  by  travelers  in  the  forest  as 
an  indication  that  water  is  near.  The  "bell- 
bird*  of  New  Zealand  is  another  honey-sucker 
{Antkornii  melanura),  whose  voice,  usually 
heard  in  chorus,  resembles  the  tinkling  of  a 
silver  bell. 

Bell,  Book,  and  Candle,  a  solemn  mode  of 
excommunication,  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  After  the  sentence  is  read,  the  book 
is  closed,  a  lighted  candle  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  a  bell  tolled  as  for  one  dead.  Sec  also 
Excommunication. 

Bell-flower.      See  Caufanula. 

Bell,  Libert::ir,  the  bell  in  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  that  was  rung  to  announce 
the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  the  Continental  Congress.  The  bell  was  cast 
in  London  by  Robert  Charles,  and  cost  about 
fcoo.  The  specifications  provided  that  it  was  to 
he  made  by  the  best  workmen,  to  be  examined 
carefully  before  being  shipped,  and  to  contain, 
in  well-shaped  letters  around  it,  the  inscription : 
*By  order  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  State  House  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
1752."    An  order  was  given  to  place  underneath 


this  the  prophetic  words  from  Leviticus  xxv. 
10;  'Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  and 
to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  The  reason  for 
the  selection  of  this  text  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  conjecture,  bat  the  true  reason  is  apparent 
when  the  full  text  is  read.  It  is  as  follows : 
"And  ye  shall  hallow  the  joth  year  and  pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  the  land  and  to  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof,*  In  selecting  the  text 
the  Quakers  had  in  memory  the  arrival  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  their  forefathers  more  than  half 
a  century  before.  In  August  1752,  the  bell  ar 
rived,  but  though  in  apparent  good  order,  it 
was  cracked  by  a  stroke  of  the  clapper  while 
being  tested.  It  could  not  t>e  sent  back  as  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  who  had  brought  it  over 
could  not  take  it  on  board.  Two  skilful  men 
undertook  to  recast  the  bell,  a  bell  being  pro- 
vided which  pleased  very  much.  But  it  was 
found  to  be  defective  also.  The  original  bell 
was  considered  too  high  in  tone,  and  in  an 
attempt  to  correct  this  fault,  too  much  copper 
was  added.  There  were  a  great  many  witticisms 
on  account  of  the  sound  failure,  and  the  ingen- 
ious workmen  undertook  to  recast  the  bell. 
which  they  successfully  did,  and  it  was  placed 
in  condition  in  June  1753.  On  Monday,  8  July 
(not  the  4th),  at  noon,  true  to  its  motto,  it 
rang  out  the  memorable  message  of  "Liberty 
throughout  the  land  and  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  For  years  the  bell  continued  to  be 
rung  on  every  festival  and  anniversary,  imtil  it 
eventually  cracked  8  July  1835,  while  being 
tolled  in  memory  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  cause  it  to 
continue  serviceable  by  enlarging  the  cause  of  its 
dissonance  and  chipping  the  edges.  It  was  re- 
moved from  its  position  in  the  tower  to  a 
lower  story,  and  only  used  on  occasions  of 
public  sorrow.  Subsequently,  it  was  placed  on 
the  original  timbers  in  (he  vestibule  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  snd  in  1873  was  suspended  in  a 
prominent  position  immediately  beneath  where 
a  larger  bell,  presented  to  <:he  city  in  1866,  now 
proclaims  the  passing  hours.  In  i8(}3  it  was 
taken  to  Chicago  and  placed  on  exbibilion  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Bell  Rock,  a  dangerous  reef  of  sunken 
rocks  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  about  12 
miles  from  Arbroath,  and  directly  in  the  way 
of  vessels  making  for  the  firths  of  Forth  and 
Tay.  The  Inchcape  or  Bell  Rock  reef  was  long 
the  terror  of  seamen,  and  on  it  numerous  vessels 
were  wrecked.  At  a  very  early  period  the 
Inchcape  Rock  was  unhappily  too  well  known, 
and  tradition  has  it  that  one  of  the  Abbots  of 
Aberbrothock  succeeded  in  placing  a  bell  upon 
it  (hence  the  name),  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
rung  bj;  the  motion  of  the  waves,  to  warn  sail- 
ors of  its  proximity.  The  legend  tells  us  that 
a  notorious  Dutch  sea  pirate  cut  the  bell  from 
the  rock,  and  on  returning  with  his  ship  laden 
with  spoils  from  one  of  his  piratical  expeditions, 
he  and  his  crew  perished,  as  an  old  historian  has 
it,  "by  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,"  for 
want  of  the  signal  which  he  had  so  wantonly 
removed.  On  this  legend  Southey  has  founded 
his  well-known  ballad  of  'Sir  Ralph  the  Rover.' 
The  lighthouse  on  the  rock  was  designed  by 
Robert  Stevenson  in  1800. 

Bella,  Stefano  Delia,  Italian  engraTcr:  b. 
Florence,  1610;  d.  1664.  In  1642  he  went  to 
Paris,    where    he   was    employed    by    Cardinal 
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Richelieu.  Returning  to  Florence  he  became 
ilic  teacher  in  drawing  of  Cosmo,  the  son  of  the 
great  duke.  It  is  said  that  he  engraved  1,400 
plates. 

Benadan'iia,  or  Dwale,  Deadly  Nigbtshade, 
{Atropa  Belladonna),  a  perennial  disagreeable* 
smelling^  herb  of  the  natural  order  Solanaceit; 
is  a  native  of  the  region  from  southern  Europe 
to  India,  bul  widely  naturalized  in  civilized 
countries.  It  is  a  low,  spreading  plant  which 
sometimes  attains  a  height  of  six  feet;  has  en- 
tire,  ovate  leaves;  purple,  bell-shaped,  nodding 
axillary  flowers,  single  or  in  pairs;  and  shining, 
black,  sweetish  berries  as  large  as  large  currants. 
The  plant  has  long  been  reputed  poisonous  but 
is  used  in  medicine,  especially  by  oculists,  be- 
cause of  its  property  of  dilating  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name,  belladonna 
(■beautiful  laJy"),  from  its  use  as  a  cosmetic 
for  distending  the  pupil  and  giving  the  eye  a 
briglit  glistening  appearance  and  also  from  the 
use  of  the  juice  for  staining  the  skin.  Its 
names,  deadly  night  shade,  and  dwale  (which 
latter  is  believed  by  some  to  come  from  the 
same  source  as  the  French  deuil,  sorrow,  and  by 
others  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  dull,  because  of  its 
stupefyinf^  effects),  refer  to  popular  belief  in  the 
plant's  poisonous  properties.  The  generic  name 
came  from  Atrcnws,  the  fate  who  cut  the  thread 
of  life. 


1  Lily.      See  Amak\xlidace^. 

BelUire,  b^l-lar',  Ohio,  a  city  in  Belmont 
County,  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  several  rail- 
roads; five  miles  south  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  costly  iron  rail- 
road bridge.  Bellaire  is  the  centre  of  a  region 
rich  in  coal,  iron,  cement,  brick,  clay,  and  lime- 
stone, and  has  manufactories  of  stoves,  glass, 
carriages,  boilers,  and  foundry  and  machine  shop 
products.  The  city  has  a  national  bank,  high- 
gprade  educational  mstitulions.  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  an  assessed  property  valuation 
of  over  $3Wo,ooo.     Pop.    ( 1910)    12,946. 

Bellunont,  or  Bellomoiit,  Richard  Coote 
(Earl  or),  royal  governor  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts:  b.  1636:  d.  New  York.  5  March 
1701.  To  these  offices  he  was  appointed  in  May 
1695,  but  did  not  arrive  in  New  York  until 
May  1698.  He  went  from  New  York  to  Boston 
in  May  1699,  and  was  received  by  20  companies 
of  soldiers  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  His 
administration  was  uneventful,  his  time  having 
been  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  the  pirates  who 
infested  the  coast,  one  of  whom,  the  notorious 
Kidd,  he  secured  and  sent  to  England  in  1700. 
s  disliked  by  the  aristocratic  party  in  New 


as  being  a  hypocrite  in  a  pretended  devoti 
religion.  It  appears,  however,  that  while  living 
at  Fort  George,  in  New  York,  he  passed  much 
time  in  meditation  and  contrition  for  his  youth- 
ful excesses.  He  was  accompanied  to  America 
bv  his  countess.  See  DcReyster.  'Life  and  Ad- 
"        of    Richard,    Earl    of    Bellamont' 


:  b.  in 
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Bellaiiv,  Edward,  American 
Chicopce  Falls,  Mass..  ag  March  1850;  d.  there, 
22  May  1898.  He  was  educated  in  Germany; 
admitted  to  the  bar;  was  on  the  staff  ol  the 
EveHmg  Post  of  New  York  in  1871-2;  and  on 
his  rettim  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  t877> 


founded  the  Springfield  Ninui.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  novel  'Looking  Backward'  (1888), 
a  socialistic  work,  of  which  an  immense  num- 
ber of  copies  were  sold  in  two  years.  This  led 
to  the  formation  of  Nationalist  clubs,  in  which 
work  Mr.  Bellamy  took  active  part.  His  other 
books  are  'Six  to  One:  a  Nantucket  Idyl' 
(1878);  'Dr.  Heidenhoff's  Process'  (1880); 
'Miss  Ludington's  Sister'  (1884)  ;  'Equality' 
(1897);  'The  Duke  of  Stockbridge'  (ipoi),  a 
sequel  to  'Looking  Backward.' 

Bellamy,  Elizabedi  Whitfield  (Croou), 
American  novelist,  writing  under  the  pseudonym 
Kamba  Thohpe:  b.  Quincy,  Fla,,  17  April  1838; 
d.  1900.  She  published  'Four  Oaks'  (1867); 
'Little  Joanna^  (1876)  ;  'Old  Man  Gilbert' 
(1888)  ;   'The  Luck  of  the  Pendennings.' 

Bellamy,  George  Anne,  EngUsh  actress: 
b.  1727;  d.  1788.  She  was  the  natural  daughter 
of  Lord  Tyrawley,  by  whom  she  was  educated. 
Having  forfeited  his  favor  by  going  to  live  with 
her  mother,  she  secured  an  engagement  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1744.  and  appeared  with  Quin 
as  Monimia  in  'The  Orphan.*  Mrs.  Bellamy's 
professional  career  was  brilliant;  but  her  extrav- 
agance and  profligacy  were  notorious.  In  1785, 
after  many  alternations  of  fortune,  a  tree  bene- 
fit released  her  from  the  debtors'  prison,  and  in 
the  same  year  she  published  an  'Apology'  for 
her  life. 

Bellartiy,  Jacobus,  Flemish  poet:  b.  Flush- 
ing, 1757;  d.  1786.  In  1772  the  second  secular 
festival  in  commemoration  of  the  foundation  of 
the  republic  was  celebrated  throughout  Holland. 
His  genius,  suddenly  inflamed  by  the  love  of  his 
native  land,  rendered  him  a  poet,  and  his  first 
productions  met  with  success.  He  studied  Latin, 
made  himself  better  acquainted  with  his  mother 
tongue,  and  composed  several  pieces  of  merit 
sufficient  to  induce  the  Society  of  Arts  at  The 
Hague  to  incorporate  them  in  its  collections. 
In  1785  he  published  his  patriotic  songs  under 
the  title  'Vaderlandsche  Gezangen,'  which  se- 
cured him  a  place  among  the  first  poets  of  hia 
nation.  Bellamy  sung  likewise  the  praise  of  love. 
A  biographical  account  of  him  has  been  written 
by  G.  Kniper. 

Bellamy,  Joseph,  American  clergyman 
and  educator:  b.  North  Cheshire,  Conn.,  20  Feb. 
1719;  d.  6  March  1790.  In  i?40  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  church  in  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  where 
he-  remained  until  his  death.  About  1742  he 
established  a  tlivinity  school,  in  which  many 
celebrated  clergymen  were  trained.  Among  his 
published  works,  besides  his  '  Sermons,'  are 
'True  Religion  Delineated'  (1750) ;  'The 
Nature  and  Glory  of  the  Gospel'  (1763), 
and  'The  Half-Way  Covenant*   (1769). 

Bellamy,  Samuel,  a  notorious  pirate,  was 
wrecked  in  his  ship,  the  Whidah,  of  33  guns  and 
130  men,  off  Wellfleet,  on  Cape  Cod,  in  April 
1717,  after  having  captured  several  vessels  on 
the  coast.  Only  one  Indian  and  one  English- 
man escaped  of  his  crew.  Six  of  the  pirates, 
who  had  been  run  ashore  when  drunk  a  few 
days  previous,  by  the  captain  of  the  captured 
vessel,  were  hung  in  Boston  in  November  1717, 

Bcllang£,  bfi-laii-zha,  Hippolyte.  French 
painter:  h  Paris  iSoo:  d.  1R66.  Attention  wn^ 
first  directed  to  him  by  his  painting  of  'The  Re. 
tarn  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.'  exhibited  in  1834. 
He   was    director   of  the  museum    1 
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BBLLARUINO  — BELLE  ISLE 

i837'S3-  Among  his  many  noted  battle  pieces  feet  from  the  ground.  Bellary  is  tfoe  temiinus 
are  'Battle  of  Wagram*  (i8j7);  *KellerinaD's  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Madras  Ry.,  and  car- 
Charge  at  Marengo'  (1847)  ;  'Bailie  of  the  ries  on  an  active  trade  in  cotton.  Pop.  about 
Alma'    (1855);  'Assault  on  MalakofE'   (1859);  60.000. 

'The  Guard  Dies'  (i866j.  ^^j^^   ^g_j^  Joachim   da.   distjngtrisbed 

Bellarmino,  bSl-lar-me'no,  or  BcUamiine,  French  poet,  known  as  the  French  Ovid :  b.  about 

Roberto  Francesco  Romolo,  Italian  cardinal  1524;  d.  1560.    He  joined  Ronsard,  Daurat,  Jo- 

and   celebrated  controversialist ;   b.   Monte   Pul-  delle,   Belleau,   Baif,  and   De  Tisard  in   forming 

ciano  in  Tuscanyj  4  Oct.  1542;  d,  Rome,  17  Sept.  the  "Pleiad,"  a  society,  the  object  of  which  was 

1631.    At  the  age  of  t8  he  entered  the  College  of  to  bring  the   French   language  on  a   level   with 

Je5uits,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself;  and  tbe  classical  tongues.     Bdlay's  first  contribution 

his   reputation  caused   him   to   be   sent  into  the  was   <La   Defense  et   Illustration  de  la   Langue 

low  countries  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  re-  Ftangaise.'     His  chief  publications  in  verse  are 

formers.     He  was  ordained  in  1569  by  Jansenius,  'Recueil  de  Poesie'  ;  a  collection  of  love-si 

Bishop  of  Ghent,  and  placed  in  the  theological  called   "L'Olive'  ;   <Les  Antiquites  de  Rome,' 

chair   of   the   Universily   of   Louvain.     After   a  series  of  sonnets;  'Les  Regrets' ;  and  'Les  Jei... 

residence  of   seven  years   he  returned  to   Italy,  Rustiques.'     In  1555  he  became  canon  of  Notre 

and  was  sent  by  Sixtus  V.  to  France,  as  com-  Dam^  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  was 

panion  to  the  legate     He  was  made  a  cardinal  nominated  archbishop  of  Bordeaux.     A  statue  of 

on  account  of  his   learning,   by  Clemenl   VIII^  Bellav  was  unveiled  in  Ancenis  in  1894.     Spencer 

and   in  1602  created  Archbishop  of  Capua,     At  translated  some  of  his  Roman  sonnets  into  Eng- 

ihe  elections  of  Leo  XI,   and   Paul  V,   he  was  lish ;    and   there   are   translations   of   poems   by 

thought  of  for  the  pontificate,  and  might  have  him  in   Andrew  Lan^^s   'Ballads  and  Lyrics  of 

been  chosen  bad  he  not  been  a  Jesuit.     Paul  V.  Old    France.'     See    'LJfe'    by    Seche'     {1880^  ; 

recalled  him  to  Rome,  on  which  he  resigned  his  Pator,   'Studies  in  the  History  of  the  RennaiS' 

archbishopric  without  retaining  any  pension  on  sance'    (1888). 

it  as  he  might  have  done.     Bellarmino  had  the  ij.ii.  ah;—...-      v.xi  ,  1    -„-      ~     (»™     . - 

double  merft  with  the  court  of  Rome  of  sup-        .,^'"'"^^S^    MI-a-!e-ans,    a     farm     ij 

porting   her   temporal   power   and    spiritual    su-  ™>l<^^^o"'h  of  Brussels,  famous  as  the  position 

premacy  to  the  utmost;  and  of  strenuously  op-  occupied  by  the  centre  of  the  French  army  in  the 

posing  the   reformers.  'The  talent  he  dispWd  ^^"^^  ?^  Waterloo,  18  June  1815.     By  the  Prus- 

in  the   latter  controversy  called   forth   similar  "^"^  ^l"*  ^"'*  "»''  <=^'^'*  **"»  <»*  ^""  ^1- 

ability  on  the  Protestant   side;  and  for  3  num-  "*"c^ 

ber  of  years  no  eminent  divine  among  the  re-  Belle  ChocoUtiire,  bel-shd-kS-la-tyar,  Lb. 
formers  failed  to  make  his  arguments  a  particu-  a  noted  portrait  by  the  artist  Liotard  of  the 
lar  subject  of  refutation.  The  great  work  which  Princess  Dietrichstien,  who,  prior  to  her  mar- 
he  composed  in  this  warfare  is  entitled  'A  Body  riage,  was  a  waitress  in  a  cafe  in  Vienna,  The 
of  Controversy.'  written  in  Latin,  the  style  of  painting  is  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
which  is  perspicuous  and  precise,  without  any  „  „  t  ■  ^-,  ,  n  n  t  i  .r 
pretension  to  purity  or  elegance.  He  displays  ,  Belle-Irie,  be!-el,  or  Belle-Isle-en-Mer 
a  vast  amount  of  Scriptural  learning,  and  is  (anciently  Vindius),  an  island  in  the  Bay  of 
deeply  versed  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Biscay,  belonging  to  France,  in  the  d^rtment 
Church  in  all  ages.  His  maxims  on  the  right  °^  Morbihan,  eight  miles  south  of  Quiberon 
of  pontiffs  to  depose  princes  caused  his  work  Point,  about  11  miles  long,  and  6  miles  across 
on  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  to  be  con-  at  the  widest  point.  The  soil  is  diverse,  con- 
demned at  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  sisting  of  rock,  salt  marsh,  and  fertile  grounds, 
satisfy  the  court  of  Rome,  because  it  asserted,  Palais  is  the  capital.  The  island  is  of  much  in- 
not  a  direct,  but  an  indirect,  power  in  the  popes  terest  historically.  In  1^47  the  French  fleet  was 
in  temporal  matters;  which  reservation  so  of-  defeated  by  Admiral  Hauke  off  the  island,  and 
fended  Sixtus  V,,  that  he  placed  it  among  the  it  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1761.  Pilchard 
list  of  prohibited  books.  His  society  thought  so  and  sardine  fishing  is  the  important  industry, 
highly  of  his  sanctity,  that  proofs  were  collected  Pop. 
*■)  entitle  him  to  canonization;  but  the  fear  of 


giving  offense  to  the  sovereigns  whose  rights  he  ^,   ^,*^*  i,'^>  "".       »uU.,^  T^h  V  If^  <?/ 

Sppu^ed  has  always  prcvwted  a   compliance  Newfoundland  and  northeast  of  the  Gulfof  St. 

with  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  Jesuits      His  con-  Lawrence,   about   21    miles   in   circuit.     On   the 

troversial  works  were  published  at  Prague  in  northwest   side    it  has  a   small    harbor,  called 

1721.   and   again   at   Mayence   in    1842      Of   his  Lark  Harbor,  within  a  little  island  close  to  the 

other  works  the  most  important  is  his  'Chris-  ^^°^^-    At  the  eastern  point  it  has  another  small 

tiana:    Doctrinie    Applicat'o'     (1603)— a    work  harboi  or  cove  that  will  only  admit  fishing  shal- 

originally  composed  in   Italian,  but  since  trans-  '"P^-     A  rescue  station  has  been  established  for 

lated  into  all  European  languages.    He  left  an  persons  who  may  be  shipwrecked.     Its  area  is 

autobiography,    which    was    re-issued    and    an-  about  15  square  miles.    At  its  southern  end  is 

notated  by  Dollinger  and  Reusch  (1887),  a   lighthouse  whose  light  is  470  feel  above  the 

n  II  i.-i  1-'  D  II    ■  ■  sea,  and  visible  for  28  miles.    The  narrow  chan- 

Beltary,   bel-la  re,   or    Ballan,   a   town   in  nel  between  Newfoundland  and  the  coast  of  Ub- 

India.  in  the  presidency  of  Madras   capital  of  a  „d„  is  called  the  Straits  of  Bell-Isle.    Steam- 

distnct  of  the  same  name,  280  miles  northw«t  ^^   from   Glasgow   and    Liverpool    to    Quebec 

of  Madras      It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  h;oops  ^^„„^  ^^^^  ^^^h  of  Ireland  commonly  go  by  this 

belonging  to  the  districts  of  Bellary  and  Kada-  „i,,„„„i  ■_  ,. .„  i,.;-_  .u.    u   ^    •.  ™.4.- 

pah,  and  possesses  two  forts,  one  built  on  the  ^^''"""^  '"  *'""'"='^  "  ^'"^  ""*  ^''°^^='  """"■ 
summit,  and  the:  other  on  a  lower  eminence  of  BeUe   Isle,   Va.,   an    island    in    the   James 

a  huge  granite  rock  about  two  miles  in  circum-  River,  opposite  Richmond,  where  nearly  12,000 

ference,  and  lising  to  the  height  of  about  450  Federal  prisoners  were  con&ned  is  1863. 
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6SLLE  JABDINSRB  — BELLBROPHON 


Bdle  Jardioire,  bft-zhar-d^-nyar,  L^  a 
celebrated  paiutiog  by  Raptuei,  now  in  the 
Louvre.  It  represents  the  Madonoa  with  the 
holy  child,  and  the  infant  St  John. 

Belle  FUine.  Iowa,  town  m  Benton 
County,  on  the  Iowa  River  and  on  several  rail- 
roads j  257  miles  west  of  Chicago.  It  has  Sour- 
ing mills,  furniture  factories,  creameries,  ma- 
chine ihoiw,  broom  &ctoriea  and  niuserous  ar- 
tetian  wella.     It  was  fonnded  in  iS6a.     Pop. 

flplO)  3,131. 

Belle  Savafe,  an  old  tnn,  oa  Ladgate 
Hill,  London,  celebrated  in  coaching  daya,  and 
frequently  mentioned  by  Dickens  aBd  Other 
writers  dealing  with  that  period. 

Belleau,  bf-lo,  R6tnf,  French  poet:  b. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou,  1528;  d.  Paris,  16  March 
1577,  He  made  an  elegant  and  spirited  transla- 
tion of  'The  Odes  of  Anacreon'  (1576).  His 
'Bergerie*  (1572),  a  compound  of  prose  and 
verse,  is  of  unequal  merit;  but  it  contains  some 
passages, —  for .  example,  the  ■April,*  —  which 
arc  of  great  beauty. 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  a  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Logan  County:  on  ihe  Cleveland,  C,  C 
&  St.  U  R,R.;  57  mile^  northeast  of  Dayton. 
It  occupies  the  highest  elevation  in  the  Slate ; 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  agricultural  region.  It 
has  extensive  car-shops  and  other  railroad 
works;  two  national  I^nks ;  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers ;  an  assessed  property  valuation  of 
Sz^zSo.ooo;  a  total  debt  of  about  $200,000.  Pop. 
figto)  S^sS. 

BeQefonte,  Pa.,  a  borough  and  courty- 
stat  of  Centre  County,  87  miles  northwest  of 
Harrisburg.  It  has  important  lime  quarries, 
iron  furnaces,  glass  works,  manufactories  and 
machine  shops,  and  was  incorporated  in  1800. 
It  is  a  sDtntner  resort  much  visited  for  its  scen- 
ery and  noted  for  its  spring,  whose  waters  have 
supplied  the  borough  since  1807.  Pop.  (igio 
est.)  4.7SO. 

BeQegarde,  bel-gard,  Henri  (Coum  db), 
French  writer:  h.  Firix,  30  Aiw.  1648;  d.  Paris, 
1707-  He  was  a  member  of  the  commimity  of 
priests  of  St  Francis  de  Sales,  and  the  recog- 
niied  author  of  the  'UniTersal  History  of  Voy- 
ages' (1707). 

Belleisle,  b£i-ei,  Charles  Louis  Auffuste 
Fonqnet  (Coute  de),  marshal  of  France:  b. 
Villetranchc,  22  Sept.  1684;  d.  Versailles,  26  Jan. 
1761.  He  distinguished  himself  during  the  fa- 
mous siege  of  Lille,  and  became  brigadier  in 
the  FOyal  forces.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  be  went  with 
Marshal  Villars  to  Rastadt,  where  he  displayed 
diplomatic  talents.  The  cession  of  Lorraine  to 
France  in  1735  was  principally  his  work.  Car- 
dinal Fleury  reposed  confidence  in  him ;  Louis 
XV.  made  him  governor  of  Metz  and  the  three 
bishoprics  of  Lorraine,  which  office  he  held  until 
bis  death.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  1741  he  visited  the  principal  courts  of  Ger- 
many with  the  design  of  disposing  than,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  to  choose  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  he  dis- 
played so  much  address  on  this  occasion  as  to 
escite  the  admiration  of  Frederick  11.  After  his 
^um  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
French  forces  sent  to  oppose  those  of  Maria 
Theresa.  He  took  Prague  by  assault;  but.  the 
kisg  of  Pmssta  having  made  a  separate  peace, 
be  was  compelled  to  a  retreat  which  he  pet* 


formed  with  admirable  skill.  In  December  1744, 
when  on  a  diplomatic  journey  to  Berlin,  be  was 
arrested  in  Germany  and  sent  to  England,  but 
he  was  exchanged  in  1746.  In  the  following 
year  he  forced  Gen.   Browne,   who  had  entered 


748  the  king  made  him  a  duke  and  peer  of 
Fiance,  and  the  department  of  war  was  commit- 
ted to  his  charge.  He  reformed  the  army  by 
abolishing  many  abuses,  enlarged  the  military 
academy,  and  caused  an  order  of  merit  to  be 
established. 

Bellenden,  William,  Scottish  writer:  b. 
Lasswade  (?)  Midlothian,  about  iSSS;  d-  about 
1633.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
professor  of  belles-lettres  in  1602;  and  though 
he  was  made  master  of  requests  by  James  I. 
he  still  continued  to  reside  in  the  French  me- 
tropolis. He  was  distinguished  for  the  elegance 
of  his  Latin  styles  and  in  1608  he  published  a 
work  entitled  'Ciceronis  Princeps,'  containing  a 
selection  from  the  works  of  Cicero,  consisting  of 

fassages  relating  to  the  duties  of  a  prince,  etc. 
le  afterward  published  'Ciceronis  Consul,* 
'Senator,'  etc.,  with  two  other  treatises,  from 
one  of  which  Conyers  Middleton's  'Life  of 
Cicero'  was  largely  compiled  —  a  plagiarism  de- 
nounced by  Dr.  Parr  in  a  Latin  preface  prefixed 
to  a  re-issue  of  Bellenden's  writings  (1787). 

Bellcrtnann,  Ferdinand,  German  painter: 
b.  Erfurt,  14  March  1814;  d.  Berlin,  11  Ang. 
1889.  He  was  educated  at  the  academy  at  Wei- 
mar, and  studied  later  at  Berlin  under  Karl 
Blechen  and  Wilhelm  Schirmer.  He  traveled  in 
Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Venezuela,  and  Italy, 
and  in  1866  became  professor  of  landscape  paint- 
ing at  the  Berlin  Academy.  He  utilized  the 
results  of  his  travels  in  the  production  of  many 
magnificent  landscapes,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  'Evening  in  the  Valley  of  Caracas' ; 
Ihe  'Guacharo  Cave,  Veneiuela' ;  'Sierra  Ne- 
vada' ;  etc. 


Belleraphon,  bcMe'r6-f6n,  : 


ill  Akimenus  and  Bellerus,  procured  him 
the  name  of  BcUerophon,  or  murderer  of  Bel- 
lerus. After  this  murder  Bellerophon  fled  to 
the  court  of  Prcetus,  king  of  Argos,  whose  wife 
became  enamored  of  him ;  and  because  he 
slighted  her  passion  she  sought  to  destroy  him. 
He  escaped  her  machinations,  was  introduced  to 
the  court  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lyda,  and,  after  a 
number  of  adventures,  in  one  of  which  he  con- 
quered the  Chima-ra,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Jobates  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Lycia. 
The  latter  days  of  Bellerophon  were  unfortunate. 
Attempting  to  soar  to  heaven  on  the  hack  of 
Pegasus,  Zeus  sent  a  hornet  which  so  stung  his 
winged  steed  that  he  cast  his  rider  to  the  earth, 
where  lame  and  blind  he  wandered  lonely  in 
the  Aleian  fields,  a  prey  to  corroding  grief  and 
melancholy,  shunning  men,  and  hated  by  the 
gods. 

Bellerophon,  a  senus  of  gasteropodous 
mollusks,  typical  of  the  family  BelUrophonlida. 
The  species  are  all  fossil  shells  found  in  the 
limestones  of  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Car- 
boniferous periods.  The  best-known  American 
species  are  found  in  the  coal  measures  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  southwest    The  so- 
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called  B.  cihbalus,  a  fossil  characteristic  of  the 
Trenton  formation,  is  now  assignsd  to  the  genua 
Prolomarlhia. 

BelleB-lettres,  bel-letr,  the  FreDch  term, 
for  which  the  English  equivalent  is  polite  litera- 
ture. It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  what  is  or  ^s  been  called  belles- 
lettres;  in  fact,  the  vaguest  definition  would  be 
the  best,  as  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge 
has  at  one  time  been  included  in,  at  another  ex- 
cluded from,  this  denomination.  The  most  cor- 
rect definition,  therefore,  would  be,  perhaps,  sirch 
as  embraced  all  knowledge  and  every  science  not 
merely  abstract  or  simply  useful.  In  the  division 
of  the  departments  at  the  Lyceum  of  Arts,  es- 
tablished at  Paris  in  1792,  the  belles-lettres 
comprehended  general  grammar,  languages,  rhe- 
toric, geography,  history,  antiquities,  and  numis- 
matics; while  philosophy,  mathematics,  etc., 
were  called,  in  contradistmction,  sc!enc«l. 

Belleval,  Pierre  Richer  de,  bel-viil,  pS-ir 
re-cha  de,  French  botanist :  b ;  Chalons-sur- 
Marne  c.  1564;  d,  1623.  He  was  the  first  person 
in  France  who  taught  botany  as  a  science  distinct 
from  medicine.  Henry  IV.  established  a  botani- 
cal garden  at  Montpellier,  and  created  a  chair  of 
botany.  Belleval  obtained  the  first  appointment 
in  1593,  and  immediately  began  a  collection  of  all 
the  plants  in  Languedoc,  in  order  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  illustrated  flora,  for  which  about  500 
quarto  plates  had  been  engraved,  when  he  died. 
Through  the  carelessness  of  his  representatives, 
almost  all  of  these  were  lost. 

Belleville,  bcl-vH,  Canada,  town,  port  of 
entry,  and  county-seat  of  Hastings  County,  On- 
tario, on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
MoJra  River.  It  is  on  the  Grand  Tnmk  Railway 
and  60  miles  west  of  Kingston.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  and  the  Moira  affords  abundant 
water-power  for  manufacturing.  Belleville  is  in 
tbe  heart  of  the  finest  dairying  region  of  Can- 
ada; is  in  direct  steamboat  communication  with 
many  Canadian  and  United  States  points,  and 
enjoys  an  extensive  trade,  especially  in  lumber. 
It  has  13  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  Albert  Col- 
lege, which  has  an  arts  course,  music,  etc,  and 
was  established  in  1857.  The  Ontario  Business 
College,  Belleville  Business  College,  Saint  Agnes 
Ladies'  School,  public  and  high  schools,  deaf 
and  dumb  institute,  and  public  library  are  some 
of  its  institutions.  The  chief  manufactories  are 
lumber,  pottery,  cigars,  sash  and  blinds,  woolens, 
shirts,  mining  tools,  machinery,  lanterns,  and  tin- 
ware. A  short  distance  east  of  Belleville  are 
large  cement  works  for  the  utilization  of  a  lime- 
stone, which  exists  in  great  abundance  in  the 
vicinity.  The  city  has  agencies  for  the  principal 
banks  of  Canada,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consulate. 
Pop.  about  10,000. 

Belleville,  III.,  a  city  and  county-seat  of 
Saint  Oair  County;  situated  on  several  rail 
roads ;  14  miles  east  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  It  is 
in  the  midsi  of  very  productive  coal  mines ;  has 
a  large  trade  in  fiour,  and  general  produce;  and 
is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
stoves,  flour,  nails,  and  machinery,  and  has  one 
of  the  largest  rolling  mills  in  the  West.  The 
city  has  trolley  lines  to  Saint  Louis,  a  public 
library.  Saint  Peter's  Cathedral  (Roman  Catho- 
lic), convent,  four  national  banks,  and  an  as- 
sessed property  valuation  of  over  $2,250^00. 
Pop.   figro)   21,122. 


Bellevne,  Ky.,  a  city  on  the  Ohio  River 

Xsitc  Cincinnati,  of  which  it  is  practically  a 
rb.  It  is  almost  exclusively  a  city  of  resi- 
dences.    Pop.   (1910)  6,683. 

Belle vue,  bel-view,  Ohio,  a  village  on 
Lake  S.  &  M.  S.,  Wheeling  &  L.  E.,  and  Nickel 
P.  R.R.'s;  situated  in  Huron  and  Sanduskj- 
counties ;  about  16  miles  south  of  Sanduskj-. 
It  has  manufactures  of  agricultural  implements, 
and  a  large  fanning  trade.    Pop.  (1910)  5,209. 

Bellevue,  bel-vu  (French,  "fine  prospect'l, 
a  name  given  to  various  villas  and  palaces,  but 
particularly  to  a  beautiful  country  palace  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  situated  on  a  ridge  of 
hills  stretching  from  St.  Cloud  toward  Meudon. 
It  was  built  by  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  com- 
menced in  July  1748,  and  finished  in  November 
1750.  The  first  French  artists  of  the  time  had 
exerted  all  their  talents  in  embellishing  it:  so 
that  at  the  period  when  it  was  built,  it  was  con- 
sidered the  most  charming  in  all  Europe.  After 
the  Revolution  the  Convention  decreed  that 
Beilevue  should  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation,  and  devoted  to  public  amuse- 
ments. Nevertheless  it  was  publicly  sold  dur- 
ing the  highest  pitch  of  revolutionary  excite- 
ment, and  the  purchaser  had  it  demolished. 
There  is  a  pretty  village  on  its  site,  which,  dur- 
ing the  sie^e  of  Paris  (1870-1)  was  an  impor- 
tant strategic  point. 

Beilevue  Hospital,  New  York,  a  hos- 
pital situated  on  the  East  River,  between  26th 
and  27th  streets.  It  is  the  seat  ot  a  medical 
school  of  high  rank,  and  has  accommodations 
for  about  i.joo  patients. 

Belley,  bel-la,  France  (ancient  Bkllica).  a 
town  in  the  department  Ain,  39  miles  southeast 
of  Bourg,  and  38  miles  southwest  of  Geneva ; 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Furan. 
It  is  veiy  ancient,  having  been  a  place  of  note 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Cxsar,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  founded  in  412.  It  contains  a  com- 
munal college,  has  an  agricultural  society,  and 
a  court  of  primary  resort  The  episcopal  palace, 
the  belfry  of  the  cathedral,  the  college,  and  the 
rich  cabinet  of  medals  and  antiquities,  are  worth 
notice.  Silk  worms  are  reared ;  and  lithographic 
stones,  reckoned  the  best  in  France,  are  ob- 
tained from  quarries  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop. 
about  7,100. 

Belli,  Cius^pe  Gioachino,  belle,  joo-sep'pl 
j6-ke'no,  Roman  humorist  and  satirical 
poet :  b.  1791 :  d.  1863.  He  wrote  in  the  popular 
dialect  of  the  Trastevere ;  and  in  early  life 
scourged  the  papacy  and  the  clergy  with  sting- 
ing, irreverent,  and  often  vulgar  satire.  Becom- 
ing afterward  a  zealous  convert  to  the  Roman 
faith,  he  endeavored  to  call  in  and  destroy  the 
indiscretions  of  his  youth.  In  his  last  years  he 
published  a  beautiful  translation  of  the  Roman 
Breviary.  His  published  sonnets  amount  to 
more  than  2,000;  his  other  published  Italian 
verses  fill  four  considerable  volumes ;  while  two 
thirds  of  his  vast  remains  have  never  been  gath- 
ered and  edited.  Of  this  last,  much  is  clothed 
in  language  too  coarse  to  bear  the  light  of  mod- 

Belliard,  Anguatin  Daniel,  biEI-yar,  o-goos- 

tan  dan-vcl  (Coum  de),  French  soldier  and 
diplomatist ;  b.  Fontenay-le-Comte.  La  Vendue, 
1769;  d.  27  Jan.  1832.  He  entered  the  military 
service  very  early,  and  Dumouriei  soon  made 
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him  an  officer  of  his  staff.     Under  Napoleon,         History. —  The  first  settlement  was  made  in 

serving  in  Egypt,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Russia,  October  1852  by  Capt.  Henry  Roeder,  who  built 

he  rose  to  great  military  distinction.     After  the  a   saw-mill   on   what   is   now    Whatcom    Creek, 

emperor's   abdication   he   received   the   order   of  The   Lummi   tribe   of  Indians   maintained  their 

Saint  Louis  from  Louis  XVIII.  and  was  made  a  chief  camp  on   the   beach   near  the  mouth  and 

peer  and  major-general  of  the  French  army,  falls  of  Wiatcom  Creek,  and  called  the  camp  or 

Bellig'erent,  a  nation  or  a  large  section  of  "*«  **  \cxa\\ty  '^Whrap-CBp,"  meaning  the 

a  nation  engaged  in  carrying  on  war.    When  a  !l?"y  """    °'  "the. place  of  the  noisy  water." 

revolted  party  of  great  numerical  strength  are  !''=  ^^'^^  '"^!!-K"i^'"=!*  >%i,"i!.*".  "^'"*„- 

able  to   form  a  regular   government  and   rule  I'"'^''™'''  °'°t^'^  ^  "'J^'^'l  ^  '^'=  'P^^IS^ 

over  the  whole  or  part  0I  the  territory  which  J^  Whatcom     This  remamed  the  name  of  the 

they  claim,  humanity  dictates  that  they  should  i?"'"  ^";,"l  *•>•=  con^lidation  of  Whatcom  and 

rot  be  treated  as  rebels  guilty  of  treason,  but  ^*^".^'""?*"  '"  V^IT*"  'I  ^^  °.*^^* 

should,  if  captured,  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  ^'''''^■"!   *""■  "*'">''  i*"*   P^*",     ^,T     "^^^ 

war.      To   attain   this    result    it   is    needful    for  i^?PP^    by   action   of   the   stote   legislature    19 

those  who  have  risen  in  arms  against  the  gov-  J:^"*-  ^?"-    Fa.rhaven  is  the  English  interpreta- 

emment  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  for  tlieir  *,"">,  «,*.  «"   ^'?'^"«),  "^"l^  °' ,  ^H^'  .?"-'"' 


emment  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  for  tVir  T  t  ii.^"      ■       «  *T  1,°' ^5  .*"' ..u  '"1  , 

party  the  position  of  belligerents.     In  the  con-  '/^^¥/  "^T %l    ?  "'*'  harhoT'  or  <the  shel- 

t«t   between  the   Federals  and   Confederates  in  ^''l'^'*-?.   The  town  was  platted  and  ™ned 

the   War  of  1861-s,  the  latter  section   of  the  'P  '^3  P"  ^^V"'  ^'ai?''?'- '.."  o"P?^l  ''«"?- 

American  people,  at  the  very  commencement  of  tiqn.  claimant.     In  1 890  Fairhaven  and  the  ad- 

the  struggle,  ela  med  the  privileges  of  belliger-  J"™"*  t?™   ■»*   Belhngham  were  mcorporated 

ents.     Their  demand  was  promptly  acceded  to  "  °^"^y  ""'^.f  the  mme  of  Fairhaven.    On 

by  the  British  government,  at  which  the  Federal  ^°f '„  '^.^^/'^  ^T?^A°.^   Fairhaven   and 

authorities  too^  umbrage,  contending  that  the  ^^°Z  n,™  %  R^ii?i^it,  *^^'7i?.  ''^ 

recognition  had  been  pr^turc,  while  the  Brit-  "".^f^.-'he   name   of   Belhngham   and   the   con- 

ish^intained  that  it  could  not  have  been  re-  ^''^"°"    '^'^  S  i°?f  "'":!??*"'■  .^*    "^T 

fnsed  or  delayed.  "i*"*  ^*  '"'S  'if'^l^  °*^  '^3-  and  the  post- 

B  II-     1.  n-  .      >  ,  ,  o™^  became  Bellingham  1  Apnl  1904-    Belling- 

Belhngham,   Richard,  royal    governor   of  ham  Bay  was  named  by  Vancouver  in  1792,  and 

Massachusetts:  b.   iS9a;  d.  7  Dec.   1672.     He  the  consolidated  city  Wkes  its  name  from  that 

emigrated  to  the  c«lony  in  1634;  in  1635  was  bay. 

made  deputy-governor;  and  in  1641  was  elected  fndustries,— The  city  is  (he  commercial  cen- 

^yemor  in  opposition  to  Winthrop  by  a  ma-  tre  of  a  large  lumber  and  agricultural  region; 

jonty  of  SIX  votes.    He  was  re-elected  m  1654,  salmon  fishing  is  also  an  industry  of  great  im- 

and    after  the   death   of  Endicott  was   chosen  portance,  and  mining  and  quarrying  are  carried 

again  in  ^ay  1665,  and  continued  m  the  execu-  on  in  the  vicinity.    The  principal  manufactur- 

tivc  chair  of  the  colony  as  long  as  he  lived,  hav-  ing  establishments  include  lumber  and  shingle 

mg  been   deputy-governor   13  and   governor   10  mills,  salmon  canneries,  wood  working  and  iron 

years.     He  was  chosen  maior-general  in  1664,  working  plants,  and  brick  kilns.    There  are  four 

in  which  year  the  king  sent  Nichols,  Cortright,  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  S^Sfloo, 
Coon,    and    Moresick    as   commissioners   to   in-  Churches     and     Educational     InsMuHons.— 

9Uire  into  the  state  of  the  colony,  when,  accord-  There  are   (in  1904)   27  established  churches  ia 

mg   to  Hutchinson,   Beilingham   and  others  ob-  Bellingham,   representing  practically  all  denom- 

noxious   to  James   II,   were   required   to   go   to  inations.    There  are  11  city  schools,  including  a 

England  to  account  for  their  conduct    The  gen-  high  school,  and  two  libraries,  the  Bellingham 

eral  court,  however,  refused  obedience  and  mam-  Bay   Library,    and   the   Carnegie   Library.     The 

taincd  the  authority  of  the  charter.     His   wife  city  also  contains  the  State  Normal  School,  and 

having  died,  m  1641  he  married  a  second  time,  three  business  colleges. 

of  which  a  contemporary  speaks  thus :    "A  young  Government   and  Population.—  The   govem- 

genlleman    was    about    to    be    contracted    to    a  ment   is   vested   in  a   mayor,   elected   biennially, 

friend  of  his    when  on  a  sudden  the  governor  and   a  council  of  seven  members,   elected    al- 

treated  with  her,  and  obtained  her  for  himself."  temately    every   two  years.     Pop.    (1910)    24,- 

The  banns  were  not  properly  published,  and  he  298.  Frank  C.  Teck 

performed  the  tnarriage  ceremony  himself.     He  Bellingham  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

r/.ri,°fh-  «f      /."'?   *'''".?U''*'  u'*'^."^''i  Bellini,    Gentile.  jJ!n-te'ia,   the    elder    son 

the  tnal  he  refused  to  leave  the  bench,  sat  and  nf  Tamnn  Cnv  1  ■  h   hi.  ■  rt    icm     M»  h^^o^. 

Sh.S.^J/t1°*''k    ";""""'■';""';  '"''   "»'   ""'    hi!   younger  brother,    Giorami. 

£^s'M?v.'x'i^„°/.J'.lrK;!;^5K  ■y."  !'■.  ^q"™  ^  co„.„„,i„pie,  .„d  b.i. 


ri^«T*  hU  £^T''   ^*- '.'  '"^f^'^^  with  the  rewarded  the  painter  by  prwen ting  him  with  a 

h^,  ™™T''/-  AV^^-^V"'  ^T^^'^  sold  chain  and  3,000  duJats.     A  story  is  told 

W  ;i,r^it^i,^™ft''.^',  ^t^  '"  ^""^  '^^^'  ''''^"  °i  his  exhibiting  to  Mohammed  a  picture  he 

ing  the  witchcraft  persecation.  j,ad  painted  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  m  a 

BeUmgham,      Wash.,     city,      county      of  charger,  and   the   emperor,  who  had  certainly 

Whatcom;  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Bellingham  great  experience  in  decapitation,  observing  that 

^y?,  ^''S    ""    ^"^    Great    Northern,    Northern  the    muscles    of   the   neck  were  not   correctly 

{??."£'  y?*'''A"  ?,^S^  ^^  Bellingham  Bay  &  drawn,  sent  for  a  slave  and  had  his  head  cat 

BntHh  Colombia  R.R.'S.  off  in  the  presence  of  the  artist,  to  convince  him 
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of  bis  mistake.    Voltaire  ridiculea  this  tale,  and  BeUman,  Earl  IfflcVrl,  Swedish  poet:  b. 

Gibbon  alto(^ther  rejects  it.    There  is  a  very  Stockholm,  1740;  d.  1795-    He  grew  up  in  the 

line  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Bellini  in  the  Brit-  quietude  of  domestic  life,  and  the  first  [iroofs  he 

ish   Museum,   representing  Mohammed   and  the  gv/e  of  his  poetical   talents  were  religious  and 

sultana  mother,  m  whole-length  figures  in  a  sit-  pious  effusions.    The  dissipated  Ufe  of  joung  men 

ting  position.    After  Gentile's  return  to  Venice,  at  Stockholm  devoted  to  pleasure  was  afterward 

he  continued  to  paint,  honored  by  the  patrona^  the  subject  of  his  poems.    By  these  his  name 

of  the  state  and  of  private  individuals,  until  hu  was  spread  over  alt  Sweden.    Even  the  alten- 

death.  tion  of  Gustavus  III.  was  attracted  to  him,  and 

Bellini,  Qiovaimi,  bei-Ie'ng,  jo-va-ni,   Ital-  he  received  from  the  kinp  an  appointment  which 

ian   painter:   b.   1426;   d.  Venice,  20  Nov.   1516.  cabled  him   to  devote  himself  almost  entirely 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Jacopo  Bellini  (q.v.)  '9,  Ppetical  pursttits,  m  an  easy  independence,  un- 

and   generally   regarded   as  the   founder   of  the  "'  *»^  ^j^^P-     "ts  songs  are  truly  national,  an.l 

Venetian    school,    though    he   himself   was   his  '""^  ^°  "I"*"'  '"*""  '^°^*  common  themes- 
father's  pupil.    Some  of  his  earliest  works  were  Bello,    Andrea,    Spanish- American    diplo- 

portraits,  among  them  that  of  the  doge.  Leonardo  matist  and  author :  b.   Caracas,   Veneiucia,   xt 

Loredano,  now.  with  another  of  his  masterpieces,  Nov.  1780;  d.  Santiago,  Chile,  15  Oct.  1865,     He 

'Peter  Martyr.'  in  the  London  National  Gallery,  represented  Venezuda    in   London,    1810^8;    in 

Having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  government,  iSbg  became  a.n  oBiciai  of  the  bureau  of  finance ; 

he  was  employed  by  the  republic  to  decorate  the  in  1834  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  Chile; 

great  hall  of  the  council  with  a  series  of  mag-  in   1842,  (he  first  rector  of  Santiago  University. 

nificent  paintings,  covering  the  entire  walls,  and  He   was  the  author  of    'Principles  of  Interna- 

desi^ed    to     represent     the    proudest     historic  tional  Law'   (1832),  and  after  his  death  his  ea- 

glones  of  Venice.     These  were  worthily  accom-  lire  works  were  prmted  at  the  expense  of  the 

plished,  but  were   destroyed  by  a  fire.     Amon^  state. 

his  scholars  were  Giorgione  and  Titian,  and  it  B»Uo«',  Hilftire,  English  litterateur:  b.  27  Jnly 

was  from  him  that  these  masters  acquired  their  igw).      He  is   the   son   o(   M.    Louis   Belloc.    a 

magnificent  coloring.  French  barrister;  was  educated  at  Ballioi  College, 

Bellini,  Jacopo,  ya'c6-p6,  Italian  painter:  Oxford,  after  serving  for  a  time  in  the  French 
b.  Venice  about  1405;  d.  1470.  He  was  a  pupil  of  artillery  at  Toul.  and  in  1006  was  elected  to  Par- 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  is  said  to  have  been  liament  as  a  Liberal.  He  has  published  'The 
taught  oil-painting,  which  was  then  a  secret,  by  Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts'  (1896);  'More 
Andrea  dal  Castagno.  and  in  turn  taught  it  to  Beasts  for  Worse  Children'  (1897); "The Modern 
his  sons  Gentile  and  Giovanni  (qq.v.).  The  first  Traveler*  (i8q8); 'The  Moral  Alphabet'  fiSwl; 
works  by  which  he  acquired  fame  were  portraits  'Danton,'  a  much -admired  biography  (i^k 
of  Catharine  Cornaro,  the  beautiful  queen  of  '1-ambkins  Remains'  (1000);  'Paris'  (1900I; 
Cyprus,  and  one  of  her  brothers;  a  picture  rep  re-  'Robespierre'  (1901) ; 'The  Path  to  Rome' (ip02); 
senting  the  passion  of  Christ,  in  which  many  'The  Old  Road'  (igo5);  etc. 
figures  were  introduced,  himself  among  the  num-  Belloc,  lUrio  AdcUlde.  See  Lowndbs.  M.A. 
ber ;  and  a  historical  picture  representmg  a  Vene- 
tian legend  of  the  miracle  of  the  cross.  This  Bellomont,  Earl  of.  See  Bellauont,  Rich- 
cross,  containing  a  piece  of  the  true  one  on  which  ard,  Earl  of. 

the  Saviour  died    was  by  some  accident  thrown  Bdlomont,  Eaii  of.     See  Coote,   Richard. 

into  the  Grand   Canal   at  Venice,  and  although 

many  persons  plunged  in  after  it,  it  was  the  BcUo'na,  the  goddess  of  war,  daughter  of 
will  of  God  that  only  the  guardian  of  the  broth-  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
erhood  to  whom  the  cross  belonged.  Andrea  EnyOj  and  is  often  confounded  with  Minerva.  She 
Vindramino,  could  lake  it  out  again.  This  event  was  anciently  called  DufUona,  and  was  the  sis- 
was  represented  in  the  painting.  Almost  all  of  ter  of  Mars,  or,  according  to  some,  his  daughter 
Jacopo s  works  have  perished;  one  supposed  to  or  his  wife.  She  prepared  his  chariot  when  he 
e  authentic  is  in  the  Manfrini  palace  at  Venice  was  going  to  war,  and  drove  lus  steeds  through 
and  represents  the  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  the  tumult  of  the  battle  with  a  bloody  scourgf.. 
Laura.  her  hair  dishevelled  and  a  torch  in  her  hand.  - 

-D.n:..;       \7in..«..«         ■«    V-   '  I       I.  r  The  Romans  paid   great  adoration  to  her;   but 

»    .nd  composed  (or  tfc  »rm=,p=l  mu5,cal  es-  ,  „ji„„  ,„   ,„„,       ,„ta.adors  .„d  to 

l.bli,h™nt,m    Europe      ftl.  .nio.l    c.leb.Ued  |en.r.l,  relumed  fton,  »a..     At  ihe  wte  .a.  a. 

^vorks  ate 'Norm.,'  <I  Puntan.'  jnd<La  Son-  ;„j,    j„,„„       „„,j    ,^,    .„,„„„"„(    „,. 

na,nbula.>    He  i.  i^marlable  chief!,  for  sweet-  ,     („„  „ji,|,'n      ,h„„  ^  .heu.ver  wir 

lies,  of  melody,  smtablenes.  of  haimouy  and  an  »     glared    Tbe  priests  of  this  goddess  con- 

adaptalion  of  .onnd  to  sense,  and  stood  honor-  ,„„„j  ,h,„,el.es  6y  making  great  incisions  i« 

ably  distingni.hed  from  many  of  his  profession  ,,,,,,  j^j,      ,„j  pa„'ic,larly  in  the  thigh,  from 

by  the  excellence  of  hi,  moral  character.  „„^j  ,^^^  '^^l^lj  ^,"1,^  ,„  ,H,i,  tiids  to 

Beltinzona,   bel-in-zo'na,  or   Belleny,  bcl-  offer  as  a  sacrihce  to  the  goddess.    In  their  wild 

a'ne,  Switzerland,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  enthusiasm  they  often  predicted  bloodshed  and 

Ticino  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino.  about  five  wars,  the  defeat  of  enemies,  or  the  besieging  of 

miles  from  its  embouchure  in  the  nonhem  end  towns. 

o(  Lago  Maggiore.    It  occupies  a  position  of         ^^„^  j,„^  ife„«  bfl-W.  zho-s.t  re-ni, 

great  mihtazy  importance.  French  naval  officer :  b.  Paris.  1826 ;  d.  1853.    At 

BclUs.     See  Daisy.  the  age  of  16  he  entered  tbe  naval  acaijeniy  at 
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Brest,  ftnd  two  years  afterw&rd  received  s  com-  bellows,  Henry  WHbiey,  American  Unl- 

tnission  as  Hive  de  menne  on  board  the  Bercean.  tarian  clergyman  and  writer:  b.  Walpole,  N.  H,, 

He  was  promoted  for  iKavery  to  (he  rank  of  ii  Jane  1814;  d.  30  Jan.  1882.    He  became  pastor 

4live  of  the  first  class,  anO  also  created  a  chera-  of  All  Souls  Church,  New  York,  i^f9;  was  chief 

lier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  though  not  yer  30  founder  and  long  editor  of  the  'Christian  In- 

years  old.    On  his  return  to  France  in  1847  he  quirer'    (1846);  chief  originator  of  the  United 

vvas  made  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  shortly  after  a  States  Sanitan^  Commission,  and  its  president 

two-years'    voyage    to    South    America    in    the  during    the    Civil    War     (1861-5).    He    wrote 

Triomphante  he  volunteered  his  services  on  the  'Public  Life  of  Washington'    (1866)  ;   'Relation 

Royal  Albert  schooner,  fitted  out  by  L^dy  Frank-  of    Public    Amusements    to    Public    Morality* ; 

tin,  in  June  1851,  to  search  for  her  husband,  Sir  "The  Old   World  in  Its  New   Face'    (2  vols. 

John    Franklin.    The   expedition    failed   in    its  1B68-9),  a  record  of  travel  in  Europe.    He  was 

main  object,  but  an   interesting  journal  of  it,  an  effective  preacher  and  public  speaker. 

kept  by  Bellot,  was  published  after  his  death.  BeUowa,  a  machine  for  blowing  fire,  so 

In  June   1853,   he    sailed   a^m   on  board   the  formed  as,  by  being  dilated  and  contracted,  to 

Phcenix   under  command  of  Capt.  Inglefield,  on  -.^^^^^  ^i,  ^  an  orifice  which  is  opened  and 

a  new  Arctic  expedition,  the  principal  object  of  closed  by  a  valve,  and  to  propel  il  through  a  tube 

which  was  to  convey  dispatches  to  Sir  Edward  ^^^  t^e  fire.    The  invention  of  bellows  is  as- 

■R^\.h,r  .!,.„  ^m™n^,n^  HIU  ■;    A „,«.««  ,n  ^^jj^  ^^  Anacharsis  the  Scythian,  though  ptt.b- 


_           t        1       .L     vr    .1.    o.          1.            —  "bly  it  took  place  in  difTerent  countries.    The 

Bay,    where   lay   the    North    Star,    whose   com-  forms  of  bellows  at  present  are  very  various,  as 

nwnder,  CapL  tullen,  was  absent  on  a  journey  ^        attempts  have  been  made  for  the  improve- 

of  discovery,  Capt  Inglefield  set  out  in  search  of  ,^t  „(  j,,*;  highly  important  machine,  which 

liim;  but  m  his  absence  it  became  desirable  to  becomes   necessary   wherever   a   powerfol   flame 

get    the    despatches    conveyed    to    Sir    Edward  j^  squired  in  the  arts.     As  mining  was  carried 

BelchCT  — a  dmy  which  Lieut.  Beliot  undertook  ^^  3,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j„  Germany,  and  great  heat 

to  perform  by  crossing  the  tee-     HavinR  set  out  j^   r„uired   in   smelting  the   ores   and   working 

with    four   sailors    a   canoe,   and.  a   sledoe    the  ,he  nJcMls.  various  new  kinds  of  bellows  were 

party  got  separated  in  a  gale  of  wind  on  18  Aug-  jn^^nted  in  that  country,  one  of  which  consists 

ost,  and   Bellot,   with  two  others,  drifted  away  ^^  ,„  ^^  ^      ^^i^^  moves  up  and  down  in 

^^J"*?fi-'".u*'*^^  rf       t.!*^          ;  another,    partially    filled    with    water.     Between 

ing  the  direction  the  rce  was  taking,  he  crossed  tj,e  bottom  of  the  empty  box  and  the  surface  of 

over  to  the  opposite  side  of  Ae  hummock  and  ^^^  ^^(^  j^  ^  ^^^^^  fi,,^^  ^jtl,  ^j^    ^^ich  !s 

*ras    never    seen    more.    A    handsome    granite  j^iven  out  by  the  descent  of  the  enclosed  box.' 

?^i!!''  .'^ V"^"1  *°  j"  '"'™?^  '"  '^l'  f  Bellows  of  v^  great  power  ar*  generally  called 

GreenwichHospital.  and  a  provision  was  made  blowing-machines    (q.V;).    The    common    Chi- 

for  his  sisters.  „ese  bellows  consist  of  a  box  of  wood  about 

Bellot  Strait,  the  passage  on  the  north  two  feet  long  and  one  fool  square,  in  which  a 
coast  of  North  America  which  separates  North  thick,  square  piece  of  board,  which  exactly  fits 
Somerset  from  Boothia  Felix  and  connects  the  internal  cavity  of  the  box,  is  pushed  back- 
Prince  Regent  Inlet  with  Franklin  Channel.  Its  ward  and  forward.  In  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
eastern  entrance  was  discovered  in  1852  by  Lieut,  at  each  end,  there  is  a  small  conical  or  pliy; 
Bellot  (q.v.).  After  four  unsuccessful  attempts  valve  to  admit  the  air,  and  valves  above  to  dis- 
it  iras  explored  for  the  first  thne  by  McClintock  charge  it. 

on  his  crowning  voyage.    It  is  about  ao  mites  Bellows  Palls,  Vt.,  a  town  in  Windham 

long,  and,  at  its  narrowest  part,  about  one  mile  County,   on   the   Connecticut   River,    so   called 

wide,  running  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  73°,  be-  from    several    rapids    and    cataracts    occurring 

tween   granite   shores   which,    everywhere   high,  there.     The  whole  descent  is  about  44  feet     It 

rise    here    and   there    to    1,500    or    1,600    feet  was    formerly    a    famous    place    for    spearing 

Through  this  funnel  both  the  winds  and  the  wa-  salmon.    A  canal  with  locks  has  been  cut  around 

ters  have  full   play:   the  latter,   permanent  cur-  the  falls,  through  the   solid  rock.     The  scenery 

rents   and   flood   tides   alike,   coming   from   the  is  romantic,  and  various  interesting  minerals  are 

west     A  point  on  the  southern   shore,   71°   5S'  found   in  the  vicinity.     The  town  contains  sev- 

N.,  9s'  W.,  is  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  eral  mills  and  manufactories,  and  is  remarkable 

North  American  continent  for  its  handsome  dwellings.    Pop.  (1910}  4,JJ7. 

BeUottt)  Bernardo,  Italian  painter  and  en-  Bellows-fiBh.     Sed  Globe-msh. 

graver:  b.  Venice,  1724;  d,  Warsaw,  1780.    He  Belloy,  Pierre  Laurent  Buirettc  de,bel-Iwa, 

studied    under    his   uncle,    Antonio    Canal,    and  pe-ar  16r-6n  bwe-ret  de,  French  dramatist:  b. 

painted  perspective  and  archiftctUraJ  viewe.    He  St.  Flour,  Auverenc,  17  Nov.  717;  d.  5  March 

Cssed  much  time  in  Germany  and  was  a  nenl"  177S-  The  first  French  dramatist  who  snccess- 
r  of  the  Academy  of  Dresden,  where  many  of  ^""y  introduced  native  heroes  upon  the  French 
his  pictures  are  exhibited-  He  etched,  from  his  "age.  He  was  designed  by  his  uncle,  a  dis- 
own designs,  views  of  Viemia,  Dresden,  and  tingui shed  advocate  m  the  parliament  of  Pans. 
Warsaw.  His  pictures  are  called  by  the  name  "''^  '■^^^^^  .f"™  =^'«'"  ^\^  ^^^^"  ^.^^L*)'  *°L"'' 
Of  Canalztto,  which  he  assumed.  "J""  profession  but  while  he  applied  ^™se».tO 
the  law  with  reluctance,  he  showed  much  genius 
Bellows,  Afinft  P.,  American  p*fi»tM-:  b.  for  the  drama.  His  uncle  opposed  this  taste, 
Milford,  Mass.,  ao  Nov,  1829;  d.a*  Nov.  1883.  and  the  young  man  secretly  left  his  house.  He 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  succeed  with  water-  next  made  his  appearance  as  an  actor  under  the 
colore.  He  studied  in  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  Eng-  name  of  •Dormrfm  de  Belloy.*  Bcllov  had 
bnd,  becoming  a  National  Academtcian  (1861),  hoped  to  reconcile  his  family  to  him  oy  the 
and  an  lionorary  member  of  the  Royal  Belgian  sncce»  of  his  first  tragedy,  'Titus, >  but  this 
Water  Color  Society  (1666).  hope  was  disappointed  by  the   failure  of  the 
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. ;  and  the  author  went  to  St  Petersburg,    a  delegate  to  the  Dnuocratic  National  Conven- 
returned  to  France,  where  he  brought  out    tion  in  1860,  and  when  a  portion  of  the  dele- 


his  tragedy  'Zehnire*  which  met  with  conmlete  gates   withdrew   and   organized   the 
success.    In  1765  followed  his  'Siege  of  Calais,'  in  Baltimore  he  was  active  in  that  body,  and 
a  tragedy  which  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  through   it   became   chairman   of   the    National 
is   still   esteemed,  though   it   owes  the  applause  Democratic    Committer    an   office    he    held    till 
bestowed  on  it  rather  to  its  subject  than  to  its  187a.     He   was   an   active   worker   in  the   part? 
poetical   merit.     He    received   the   medal   prom-  till   1876,  when  he  closed  his  political  career. 
jsed  by  the  king  to  those  poets  who  should  pro-  Belmont.    Augart,    American    banter:    b. 
duce    three    successful   pieces     and    which    was  fjew  York,  18  Feb.  1853;  son  of  the  preceding. 
awarded  on   this   occasion   only,   the    'Siege  of  j^^   ^^^    graduated   at   Harvard   University    in 
Calais'   being  counted  as  two,  it  being,  in  fact,  jg^^    ^^  o^^g  entered  his  father's  banking  house, 
only  the  second  successful  piece  of  Belloy      The  ^„^  „„  ^he  death  of  his  father  became  head  of 
crty  Of  Calais  sent  him  the  freedom  of  the  city  ^^  r^  ^f  August  Belmont  &  Company,  also 
in  a  gold  box.     Belloy  wrote  sundry  other  dra-  r^r^senting  the  European  banking  firm  of  the 
matic   pieces,    of    which    'Gaston    and    Bayard'  Rothschilds.     In  February  1900  he  organized  the 
procured  his  reception  into  the  Academy.  R^pj^  Transit  Subway  Construction  Company 
Bell's  Palsy,  named  after  Sir  Charles  Bell  to    back    John    B.    McDonald,    who    had    been 
(q.v,),  a  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  sup-  awarded  the  135,000,000  contract  for  the  con- 
plied  by  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve,  and  due  to  struction  of  a  rapid-transit  system  in  New  York, 
some   periph^al   lesion,   in   distinction  to   facial  The  house,  under  the  management  of  the  son, 
palsy  of  a  central,  or  of  a  nuclear  origin.    It  may  has  continued  to  exert  the  large  influence  in  the 
occur  on  both  sides  of  the  face.    The  causes  are  financial    and    railroad   affairs   of   the   city    and 
many,  but  exposure  to  cold,  such  as  sleeping  in  country  that   it  gained  under  its   founder. 
the.open  with  the  wind  blowing  over  the  face,  or  Belmont,  Perry,  American  lawyer;  b.  New 
sitting  by  an  open  window  ma  railway  tram  or  York.   28   Dec    1831    (son   of   August   Belmont 
Steamboat,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes    It  iSift-go).     He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
may  also   occur   in   a  multiple   neuritis   that   is  ^^^^j^  j^  ^g        ^^^  ^^  Columbia   College   Law 
due  to  PO'spnmg  by  alcohol,  lead,  arsenic,  or  the  s^^ooi  in  M  was  admitted  to  the  £.r  and 
poison  of  diphtheria,  etc.,  and  in  rare  mstances  .,..'-',......     — 

I  fractures  of  the  skull. 


{    /'a        '    -5      °(   J"  ","    ^*,';  "■«  ™">">S     liU  ,887,  bdnr  .  memW  of  the  Committee  ol 


York  till  i88t,  when  he  was 
Democtat  to   Congress  and  s 

side  of  his  face  s 

or  three  days  the  palsy  has  developed     Thm  Jr-s,Ten„i,;-c;npe;s,";aiie"'ini;'n;t"i«  hy  hU 

IS  a  sense  of  discomfort  on  the  paralyzed  side,  cross-examination    of    J     G     Blaine     then    ex- 

The  patient  cannot  close  one  eye  cotnpletel,  and  secrctaty   of   state,   as   to   his   relatiin,    with   a 

cannot  manase  his  food  on  the  affected  side,  „„dicate  of  American  capitahsts  interested  in 

He  cannot  whis  le,  and  his  speech  is  peculiar.  pe,„ia„    j„ano.    tn    1885    he    was    appointed 

The  wrinkles  of  the  paralyzed  side  are  smoothed  ^i„-„„„  „»,  ,h,  CommWel  on  Foreljn  Affairs, 

out    and   every   motion    of    the    facial    musdes  „j   •„    ^ggg   j,„;„j   5,,,       „l„i„„'a   Spaing 

seenis  to  be  an  narecrsted  one,  so  that  many  ,„  ,gg^  j,  „,  commissioner  to  the  UnivCTsal 

palients   ay  their  face  is  drawn  to  one  side.  ExpoSion  in  Paris,   and   for  his  services  ne- 

The  realjiy  hong  that  it  1.  the  opposite  side  ^^.^^  ,,„„  ,^,  p„,a„,  „,  y,           i„  ,g^ 

that    s  affected  and  immovable.    The  paralysis  ,j,  decoration  of  commander  of  the  LegionTJ 

usually  sets  well  in  from  three  to  live  months  „„„     „,  ,„  „,.  „,  ,j,  ^,i^:^i„  „,, 

especiallj.  if  the    reatment  is  begun  early  and  „pij.,„„,i,  jontract  in  New  York"  in  which 

perseveringly     followed     out.    STome     patients  hi.  brother  August    (,.v.)  was  interested 

never  entirely  recover,  although  much  improve-  " 

ment  takes  place  in  practically  all.     The  treat-  Belmont,   Cape  Colony,  a  town  midway  be- 

ment  is  electrical,   massage,  and  general  tonics,  twcen  Orange  River  Junction  and  Kimberley.     It 

Particular  attention   should  be  jaid  to  the  care  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  earliest  engagements 

of  the   paralysed  eyelid     See   also   Faciai.  '"  the  war  of  1899-1900,  between  the  Boers  and 

Pasalysis.  "^^    British    under    Gen.    Lord    Methuen.     The 

Consult :  Starr,  'Text-book  of  Organic  Nerve  town  was  attacked  by  the   British  on  23   Nov. 

Diseases'   (1903).  tS99,  while  on  the  march  to  the  relief  of  KJm- 

Belluno.  Italy,  a  northern  city,  capital  of  ^"Jl^'  ^^  ^^^  battle  resulted  in  a  victory  for 

a  nrovince  of  the  same  name    on  the  Piave    48  ^"""-     ^  "^    ^^^^    '^''^''    ^''°    Methuen    took 

miles  north  of  Venice.    It  has  a  cathedral,  a  Graas   Pan    10  miles  north  of   Belmont,  after 

handsome  theatre,    etc.;    and    manufactures    of  again  defeating  the  Boers. 

silk,     straw-plait,     leather,     etc.       Pop.     about  Belmont  Park,   N.  Y.,  a  racing  field   on 

18J48.  Loi^  Island,   15   miles    from   New  York  city, 

Brf'mont.  August.  American  banker:  b,  5'°^'''^  *^  ""^^  magnificent  establishment 
Alzey.  Germany,  1816;  d.  24  Nov.  1890,  He  devoted  to  horse-racing  m  the  world.  The  park 
was  educated  at  Frankfort,  and  was  apprenticed  "^"^"s  an  area  of  666  acres,  laid  out  m  groves 
to  the  Rothschild's  banking  house  in  that  city  "",^..^^^^,"\  ^?'"*  ™i"*K,"'  P^"**  '*" 
when  14  years  old.  In  1837  he  went  to  Havana  Pa'^tral  club  buildings  and  stables, 
to  take  charge  of  the  firm's  interests,  and  soon  Belmontet,  bSl-mSn-tft,  Louis,  French  poet 
afterward  was  sent  to  New  York,  where  he  and  publicist:  b.  Montauban,  26  March  I79p;  d. 
established  himself  in  the  banking  business  and  Paris,  14  Oct  1879.  He  studied  and  practised 
as  the  representative  of  the  Rothschilds.  He  was  law  in  Toulouse  until  involved  in  difficulties 
consul-general  of  Austria  1844-50;  became  with  the  magistracy  on  account  of  some  satirical 
charge  d'  affaires  at  The  Hague  in  1853;  and  poems,  when  he  went  to  Paris  and  there  pro- 
was  minister -resident  there  in  1854-8.    He  was  duced  his  principal   works:    'The   Sad  Onw* 
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fi824),  a  cycle  of  elegies;  'The  Supper  of  BclDOchistan.  See  Baj-uchisiah. 
Augustus'  (iM)  ;  md  wilh  Soujuet,  'A  Fes-  selot.  be-lo,  Adolphe.  French  noveli.t  >nd 
mal  of  Nero;  (iSag),  » /rajedy  which  ej-  j,j„„„.  t.  p„i„,t-i.pji„,  6  Nov.  1829;  d. 
ceeded  too  performances.  In  1830  he  edited  the  p„|  j,^  .j^  He  traveled  eitSiely 
rriW  nempapen  oppo«d  tte  accession  of  „j  ,„„'^  „  n,„c  as  a  lawyer.  He  won  re,;^ 
Loma  Philippe,  and  predicted  hii  downfall  and  „„i„  ^j^,  ,  „,„  „„rf  .xh,  Teitament  5 
a  second  revolution  in  a  bold  pamphlet  ad-  qs„  Girodot>  (1859,  with  VilieUrd) ;  and, 
dressed  to  Chateaubriand^  for  which  he  was  j^„^  ,,„  suceesiful  with  his  followiii  dra^ 
arrested.  In  839  he  estatlished.  together  with  *  ^g^  j„„„j  ji„„,(  „  j„;„»  q, 
"  T' Jl?  Maupin  a  manufaetory,  ^j,  „  ,,  j^  mentioned:  'The  Venus  of 
in  which  the  men  were  to  share  the  benefits  (^,j„,  (,gjj  ,;,,,  £„„,  Caudet) ;  'The 
with  the  employers.  In  1852  he  became  a  mem-  v,„„,  .^f  ii,„  r„p  Hp  la  Paiv>  riwwi  -  'Artirli. 
ber  of  the  legislative  assembly  Snh,„..ntly  J/.^fs^oV.  aU  o  Ihid,  we  ffitied 
he  became  an  ardent  partisan  of  Bonapartism.  ^'  '■"''"^  ■  '"'  "'  """^  "^'  uiauwuitu, 
pleading  its  cause  as  a  journahst  and  poetically  Belper,  England,  a  market  town  of  Derby- 
extolling  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  in  many  en-  shire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwent,  over 
thusiastic  odes.  wbicb  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  three 

Belodos,  an  e«mct  reptile  of  the  Triassic  arches;  seven  loiles  north  of  Derby,  on  the  Mid- 
Period,  partly  intermediate  between  dinosaurs  and  Railway.  It  has  thtee  churches,  besides  other 
and  crocodiles,  but  with  many  archaic  charac-  P'"*"  of  worship  a  mihlic  hall,  with  reading- 
ters.  The  body  was  protected  by  bony  plates,  rooms,  hbrary,  etc.  There  are  large  cotton- 
those  on  the  back  inferlocking  by  a  peg  and-  ""•■,  hosiery  works,  engineering  vrorks,  and 
socket  joint  The  snout  was  long  and  mrrow,  foundries.  It  is  a  thriving  town  and  has  ten 
the  eiteral  nares  behind  in  contrast  to  theiil  "^J"  much  ^improved  since  about  1890.  Pop. 
position  in  modern  crocodiles,  where  they  are  "™'''  ' 
at  the  tip  of  the  snout.     The  limbs  were  longer  ~ 

than  those  of  modern  crocodiles,  but  the  propor-     _,        ....__...  ...  ...     _ . 

tions  were  otherwise  similar.     Its  remains  have  marriage,  who  fled  unable  to  endure  female  corn- 
been   found  in  the  Triassic  coat-beds  of  North  panionship.     He  has  been   made  the  subject  of 
Carolina   and    Pennsylvania,   and    the   red   beds  one  of  La  Fontaine's   'Contes,'   and  also  of  an 
'estuarine  sediments)  of  New  Mexico,  as  weH  English  play  by  Wilson,  published  in  (6gi. 
as  in  European  strata  of  corresponding  age.  3.     An     English     play     by     Charles     Webb, 

Belo«,    Winiam,    English    clergyman    and  translated     and      adapted     from     the     French 

writer:  b.   1736;   ^    '817.    He  was  educated  at  'Paliasse,*     in    which    the    chief    character    is 

Cambridge,  and  was  presented   to  the  rectory  Bclphegor,  a  mountebank. 

of  All-hallows,  London  Wall,  and  subsequently  3-  One  of  the  deities  of  the  Moabites, 

to  stalls  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  and  St.  Paul's.  BclBham,     Thomas,     Elnglish     Unitarian 

In  1803  he  became  keeper  of  the  printed  books  clergyman:  b.   1750;  d,  1829,    He  became  the- 

in  the  British  Museum.     His  chief  publications  ological   tutor   of,  an   academy   at   Daventry   in 

are,     'Anecdotes     of     Literature     and     Scarce  1781,     At  this  time  he  was   a  Calvinist,  but   a 

Books*     (6    vols.    1806-12)  ;    a    translation    of  change  of  views  unfitted  him  for  this  situation, 

Herodotus  with  a  commentary;  and   'The  Sex-  and  he  became  tutor  of  an  academy  which  had 

agenarian'   (1817).  been  recently  established  at  Hackney.    This  in- 

Beloif,  Wis.,  a  city  in  Rock  County,  on  stitution  soon   failed   for  want  of   funds,   and 

the  Rock  River,  and  the  Chicago  4  N.  W.  and  Belsham  removed  first  to  the  Gravel  Pit  Chapel, 

Chicago,  M.  &.  St.  P.  R.R.'s,  85  miles  southwest  which   had   been  occupied  by  Dr.   Priestly,   and 

of  Milwaukee  and  91   miles  west  of  Chicago,  afterward  to    Essex    Street   Chapel,   where  he 

The  city  derives  fine  power  for  manufacturing  officiated    for   some   time   as  the  colleague   of 

from    the    river;    and    has    the    second    largest  Lmdsey.    and    latterly    as    sole    pastor    tilt    his 

wood-working  machinery    plant   ia   the   world,  death    in    1829.    His    works    arc   chiefly   of    a 

beside  manufactories  of  gas-engines,  windmills,  controversial  nature,  and  probably  attracted  at- 

iron.    paper-mill    machinery,    plows,    paper,    rye  tention  as  much  from  the  celebrity  of  the  works 

flour  (the  oldest  mill  of  its  kind  in  the  country),  which  they  attacked  as  from  their  own  merits, 

and  bicycles.     The  city  is  widely  known  as  the  His  first  appearance  in  the  polemical  field  was 

seat  of  Beloit  College   (q.v.).     It  was  first  set-  as     an    opponent     of    Wilberforce,     of     whose 

tied  in  r836.     Pop.   (igro)   15,125.  celebrated    'Practical    View    of    the    Prevailing 

Belolt  College,  a  co- educational    (non-sec-  ^^"*^''m- u^!'1» '  **■  ^"f '«  H  ?  i*""'.™- u"^ 

tarian)   institution  in  Beloil,  Wis.;  or^nizedin  a'^o  pubhshed  'Memoirs  of  Mr  Lmdsey,'  which 

1847  by  the    Congregational   and   Pr^bj"rian  *"  "viewed  by  the  celebrated  Robert  Hall. 

Churches;  reported  at  the  end  of  1910:     Pro-  BelBluun,  William,   En^hsK  writer:  d.  1827. 

fessors  and  instructors,  30;  students,  506;  vol-  ^^^    ?S-    He    published    in    1789    'Historical, 

limes  in  the  library,  32,000;  grounds  and  build-  Po"'«:al>  and  Literary  Essays'    (2  vols.  8vo.)  ; 

ings     valued     at     $335,000:     productive     funds,  ^"d  '"'  subsequently  wrote  on  the  test  law,  the 

51.171,720;  income,  JskiiOOo;   number  of  gradu-  Efcch   Revolution,  parliamentary  reform,  and 

.I'es,  1,117;  president,  Edward  D.  Eaton,  LL.D.  other    subjects;    but   his    principal   work   is  • 

Bel'omancy,   divination  by  arrows,  prac-  'History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Rcvolntioo 

tised  by  the  ancient  Scythians  and  other  nations.  ^°,^^^    treaty    of    Amiens'     (1793-1806),    la 

One   of  the  numerous   modes   was   as    follows;  ^"'s-  ^^°->- 

A  number  of  arrows,  being  marked,  were   put  Belahasz'ar,     the  last  of  the  C^aldsean  dy- 

into  a  bag  or  quiver,  and  drawn  out  at  random;  nasty  who  reigned  at  Babylcm.    He  is  supposed 

and  the  marks  or  words  on  the  arrow  drawn  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  Nabonnedus  of  Bc- 

I  happen.    See  £zek.  rosus,  Labynetus  of  Herodotus,  and  Naboande> 
lus  of  JoBq)hus,  and  to  have  been  adopted  hr 
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his  father  as  jcnnt  king  some  time  before  the  Rome.    He  was  president  of  the  Acaden?  cl 

fEiU  of  Babylon.    He  pensbed  538  b.c  during  the  Lincei.    His  work  has  been  chieily  in  non- 

the  successful  siorming  of  Babylon  by  Cyrns.  Euclidian    geometry;    also    in    electricity,    and 

The   interesting  circumstances    which    immedi-  magnetism.    His  'Mathematical  Works'  (IQ02}, 

ately  preceded  this  event,  and  are  recorded  at  and  'Bibliography  of  Malhemattcs'  (i<)01),were 

length  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  have  repeatedly  published  by  the  University  of  Rome  after  his 

furnished  subjects  to  painters  and  poets.  death. 

Belt,  The  Great  and  Little,  two  straits  of  Beltrami,  Giovanni.  jd-van-nS,  Italian  lapi- 

£>enmark,   connecting  the   Baltic   with  the  Cat-  dary;  b.  Cremona,  I?79;  d-  185+    He  was  sdi- 

tegat.     The  former  runs  between  the  islands  of  educated   and   at   th«   time   of    French   rule   in 

Zealand    and    Funen,    and    is    about    15    miles  Italy  found  a  patron  in  Eugene  Beauhamais  for 

wide,    where    it    is    crossed    from    Nyborg,    m  whom  he  made  a  chain  of  16  cameos,  illustrating 

Funen,  to   Corsoer,   in  Zealand,    The  greatest  the  story  of  Psyche.    Among  his  other  notable 

breadth  of  the  strait  is  30  miles.    The  navJga-  works  is  a  reproduction  of  the  'Last  Supper'  of 

tion  is  very  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  many  Leonardo  da  Vinci  on  a  topaz, 

small  islands  and  sandbanks  by  which  the  chan-  Beluga,  be-Ioo'ga,  an  old  name,  adopted  &s 

net  is  impeded.     The  Little  Belt  is  between  the  the  name  of  its  genui,  of  the  white  whale  (q.v.). 

island  of  Funen  and  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  Beluga,  or  Bielaga,   bi-la'gj.    See   Srua- 

the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  not  more  ^^^    ^^              —*-,             b»- 

than    a   mile   wide.     At    this    place   stands    the  «',•,...                             ..■.!• 

fortress  Fredericia,   where  toll^  were  formerly  ?'?^/*'.'  ^5?"?  V", w  *  ^f /^'/""E 

paid.    The    fortress    completely   commands   thi  »"<*.  Babylonian  dmmty  called  Bel  in   Isaiah 

entrance    from   the    Caltegat.     The    Sound,   be-  "^''  ^'                        ...                 ,      ,             , 

tween  Zealand  and  the   Swedish   coast,   is  pre-  Behia,  a   Phcenician   river  at  the  base   of 

ferred  for  all  large  vessels  entering  or  leaving  Mount  Carmel.    Its  fine  sand,  according  to  tra- 

fhe  Baltic.  dition,  first  led  the  Fhcemcians  to  the  invention 

Belt,  in  astronomy,  a  varying  number  of  5!^?'"     «        .       r                                    .     - 

dusky,  beli-Iikc  bands  or  zones  encircling  the  BeliM,  Temple  of,  an  enormous  temple  in 

planet  Jupiter  parallel  to  his  equator,  as   if  the  ancient  Babylon,  rebuik  by  Nebuchadnezzar  about 

clouds  of  his  atmosphere  had  been  forced  into  ^  B-C     Rs  site  is  thought  by  some  authorities 

a  series  of  parallels  through  the  rapidity  of  iiia  *?  ■«  '"e  modern  Bers-Nimrud,  and  by  others, 

rotation,  and  the  dark  body  of  the  planet  was  Sabil,  both  situated  near  Hillah. 

seen   through   the    comparatively    clear    spaces  Bclveder^  bel-Te-der',  or  It  bil-va-da'ri 

between.  (It.    °/ine    sight.'    See    Bellevue).    A    name 

Beltane.    See  Baal.  pven  in  Italy  to  buildings  destined  for  the  cn- 

Bdton     TfTs*     9    i-itv  «n<1    rnnntv-tfat   nf  Joymcnt  of  prospects.     The  name  is  also  givcO 

Bdl  &  .Srio"rha"li'„°K,  .S^h!  f  >»^U«P<.1..  o„  house  buill  f<J.U."i™- 

*iGt  nl  A,.«in  r;t«   ,„A  nn  .h-  r«if  r-  Jt  <;   w  tage  of  fresh  air,  or  of  the  view  which  they  af- 

S°iL''mS,S"'l°iTtS'kXfk  f<'"'-„S"°'-,!;'  "1, ''"'■''^"  "„^r'."' 

imit  College  i.  kWttd  h.,,.    It  i,  in  ,  cotton-  Jurmshed    with    such    copoUsi    yet    the    tern 

BTOwioK  dimict,  ,».,  some  good  huUdiniSooe  'Wvedere'  is  B^erally  appl.ed  oil  y  to  tho« 

Suurie.,  and  has  .  considcStble  e:tpott  ttide;  T. '^5  f   2  „?',!,.  V"5~n  It.,,  th?  ..SS^ 

ill    chief    numuhetories    are    cotton-mills,    >  '  "  °' ', 'j"  S"!"  Y"i?"  tK"  ?5«,fif°,;' 

co<ton-se»l  oil-mill,  flour-mills,  .nd  fouBdJies.  '"'"f  ?'  ^t?""  i'  ?  "'*.,S''i  '"  *"  "■ 

yop.  (1910)  4.164.  ""»'■  "  """>  ^l"""   Belvedere. 

Beltnfio,  bil-trafyS,  or  BoltralEo,  luli.n  „  ,?,«'™!fS  S.'^'i'''',  "'™  ,1,  'i'L'"^ 

Minii^.   1.    Mil...     i.fi.     a    i.ifi     ul  ....   .  county-seat  Of  Boone  County;  on  the  Kishwau- 

5S^(  li,™lS'j.  v?;cl  .■i''S>.VJ  Z     •  kee  River,  and  the  Chicago  4  N.  W.  R.I!- i  78 

fhf  IritiSf  3  W.  .^,S«  ^nJli  ,£^    .    S  »ile.    northwest    of    Chitago.     An    important 

So;™AroVhi5"wStr^,,"i'e°rJ'''po"Sai,  ;r"rf  .""d  T"".  "lvTi.A  'z- 

«,d.. Madonna  of  the  Casio  Family.."  rchiS'^Sd  "b'S'y'ci.^ris'^ln'X"  ^.111; 

Beltramc.  Giovanni,  bel-tra'ma,  jo-van'ne,  manufactory  of  sewing-machine  supplies,  flour- 

lUlian  philologist  and  missionary:   b.   ir    Nov.  mills,  creamery,  and   other   industries;  and  has 

1824     In    1854    he  was   sent   in  a   missionary  two  national  banks,  several  daily  and  weekly 

parly  to  Khartum  up  the  Blue  Nile  to  Fazogl ;  periodicals,  and  a  property  valuation  of  about 

in   i8s8   he    went    with   Knoblecher    and    other  Jzoooooo      Pop    (1910)  7233 

nissionaries  up  the  While  Nile  to  Gondokoro.  fielioni,  Giovanni  Battista,    (John     Bap- 

"tTf  ^l!?"  u  fr"^"!  JO'^^^yy^'o  a  "^"^'fy  nST),  bel-^a-ne,  jo-van'  ne  ba-te^'ta,  Italian  trav- 

at  that  time  wholly  unknown     He  returned  to  eter:b.  Padua,  1778:  d.  3  Dec  ifej-    Destined 

i^f,^  I.J!^X  Tf   '^^"^I'^'^J'lZflrZ'^-^^  f«^  »  ^"'^s'i'^  ''f^  ^'^  wis  educated  at  Rome. 

with   researches   in   the   languages   of   the   Nde  ^ut  left  the  city  when   it   was  occupied  by  the 

SZ<i  '^'"^i™^r'=n5  i  H^ioLT^'  ft  ^'^'^^t  ^"-^  *n  ^^3  went  to  England,  where  he 

published  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  of  the  ^^-fl   in    A«!«/=   ^.™nT,i,K-a.r-     Here  he  ac- 

vith  the  English 
„     „  ,  ..__„..      the    science   ot 

■  f.    t     )      A  <i    -o'l  ^-     i                "  hydraulics,   the  study  of  which  had  been  his 

e  1  Denka,'  and  'In  Palestina.'  ^^f^f  occupation  in  Rome,  and  which  afterward 

Beltrami,  Enyenio,  b£l-tra'mi,  yoo-jSn'yo,  carried  him  to  I^ypt.    He  left  England  after  a 

Italian  mathematician:  h.  16  Nov.  1835;  d.  18  residence    of    nine    years,    and    took   his    way 

Feb.    1900.     He   studied   at   Pavia.     In   1862   he  through  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Malta,  to  Egypt 

was  professor  at   Bologna,    then  professor   at  There  he  lived  from  1815  to  1819,  at  first  as  a 

Pisa,  Rome,  and  Pavia,  and  in  1891  agshi  at  dancer,    till   he  woo  the  favor  of  the  pasha. 
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Bdioni  k^t  the  rude  inhabitaiits  of  the  countrr  pully  with  scientific  pursnits.  Upon  tbe  com- 
ia  &we  bjr  nis  extraordinary  stature  and  strength,  mencement  of  the  Austrian  insu'recdon  in  1648; 
He  opened  tte  aecond  of  tbe  pyramids  of  Bern  proceeded  there,  and  took  a  promtnent  put 
Ckuzeh,  known  by  the  name  of  Cq)hrenes.  In  in  conductii^  the  defense  of  Vienna  agaiut  the 
the  year  1816  he  succeeded  in  tran^Kjrting  the  imperial  troops.  Toward  the  end  of  the  jear  he- 
bust  of  Memnon  from  Thebes  to  Alexandria,  received  a  commission  from  the  new  Hunnrian 
vrhence  it  was  taken  to  the  British  Museum.  In  government  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  TraiH 
181?  he  entered  several  catacombs  near  Thebes,  sylvania,  and  crossed  over  into  that  territorr 
especially  one  In  a  fine  state  of  preservation  in  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  raised  by  his  own 
the  valley  of  Biban  el  Molook,  which  is  con-  exertions  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
sidered  to  be  tbe  mausoleum  of  Psammetichus,  His  profrress  here  was  marked  by  ^reat  suc- 
and  from  which  he  took  the  splendid  alabaster  ceases,  with  occasional  checks ;  and  in  March 
sarcopha^s  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mu-  1849  he  succeeded  in  driving  the  Austrianj,  with 
seme  On  i  August  in  the  same  year  he  their  Russian  auxiliaries,  mto  Wallachia.  He 
opened  the  temple  of  Ipsambul,  near  the  second  subsequently  made  an  incursion  into  the  Banat, 
cataract  of  the  Nile,  which  two  Frenchmen,  which  he  con^ielled  Puchner  to  evacuate.  Re- 
Cailliaud  and  Drovetti,  had  discovered  the  year  turoing  to  Transylvania,  he  found  himself  op- 
before,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  opening.  Bel-  posed  by  overwhelminsT  numbers,  and,  after  sev- 
MMii  discovered  a  subterranean  temple  in  its  eral  reverses,  returned  to  Hungary,  where  he 
mins,  which  until  that  time  had  been  unknown,  took  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Temeavar. 
He  tnen  visited  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Shortly  after  he  went  to  Turkey,  became  a  «on- 
the  dty  of  Berenice  discovering  the  emerald  vert  to  Mohammedanism,  and  received  an  ap- 
mines  of  Zubara  and  made  an  expedition  into  pointment  in  the  Sidtan's  army  under  the  name 
the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon.    Befioni  refuted  of  Amurath  Pasha. 

Cailliand's  assertion,  that  he  had  found  the  Bema  (Gr.  bima,  a  stem),  the  name  applied 
famous  Berenice,  the  great  emporium  of  Eurmx;  j^  the  Greek  Church  to  the  sanctuary  because  of 
and  India,  by  subsequent  investigations  on  the  its  position  above  the  rest  of  the  chut«h.  The 
root,  and  by  the  actual  rtiseovery  of  the  ruins  iconostasis  or  choir  screen  divides  it  from  tho 
of  that  great  city  four  days  :ourney  from  the  ^aia  portion  of  the  church, 
place  which  Cailliaud  had  taken  for  Berenice.  ^l.^t,  ,  ,  1 
bekooi's  'Narrative  of  the  Opei«tion»  and  Re-  _,.  Bembatolt^  ^"^  ;?*■  ^  =^^^  ^".^xST"'*' 
otnt  Discoveries  within  the  Pryamids,  Temples.  "J-ous  ^a^  9"  .'*>«  northwest  coast  of  Madagaa- 
Tombs.  and  Excavations  in  Egypt  and  Nutia;  ^^^  Ijnng  <n  UL  16  S.  Mid  Ion  46.  E.  The 
and  of  a  Journey  to  the  Coast  of  the  Bed  S«  "«'  Betsiboka,  with  the  Ikwpa  drain  mto  the 
in  Seareh  of  Berenice;  also  of  another  to  the  bay;  the  former,  about  300  miles  long,  is  navip- 
Oaais  of  Jupiter  Ammon>  (Lond.  i8») ;  ac-  W^.^or  small  steamers  for  about  90  miles. 
companied  by  a  folio  volume  of  44  copper-plate  Mojanja,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay.  is  the 
engravings,  was  received  with  general  approba-  f*?""?  town  m  the  island,  with  about  14^00 
tion.  Padua,  his  native  city,  requited  his  pns-  '"habitants,  Bembatoka  being  but  a  village, 
ent  of  two  Eg}rptian  statues  from  Thebes  with  Bcmberg,  baA-bir,  Henri,  French  com- 
a  medal  by  Manfredini.  In  the  year  1833  this  poser:  b.  Paris,  1S61.  Besides  songs  and  piano- 
enterprising  traveler  had  made  pr^arations  for  lOrte  numbers  his  principal  works  are  *Le 
passing  from  Benin  to  Houssa  and  Timhuctoo,  Baiser  de  Luzon,'  a  one-act  opera  (1888)  :  and 
when  he  died  at  Gato,  on  his  way  to  Benin,  3  'Elaine,'  a  four-act  opera  successfully  produced 
Dec  1823.  He  believed  the  Nile  and  Niger  to  in  London  iSga,  and  in  New  York  1894. 
be  different  streams,  and  that  the  Niger  emptied  Bembecid*,  bcm-bls^-de,  a  family  of  wasp- 
its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  Oc^;  o^ons  1;^^  hymenopterous  insects  with  stings,  mostljt 
which  have  long  been  proved  to  be  correct.  natj^eg  „f  ^rm  countries,  and  known  also  as 

Berzn,   Mannel   Isodcro,   ma'noo-el   e-so-  sand-wasps.     The  female  excavates  celts  in  the 

dor'o,   Bolivian  revolutionist:  b.  LaPas,  180B;  sand,  in  which  she  deposits,  together  with  her 

d.  March  iS66,    He  led  the  revolutions  of  1B47  eggs,  various  larvx  or  perfect  insects  stung  into 

and  1848,  and  was  killed  in  a  street  battle  there  insensibiii^,  as  support  for  her  progeny  when 

while  leading  a  revolt  againt  Metgarijo.  hatched.    The  insects  are  very  active,  fond  of 

B«n>.  JoMf.  a  distinguished  military  com-  the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  delight  in  sunshine. 

fnaBdeTb:  Tarnow,  in  cfalicia.  179s;  d.  Aleppo,  ^fmbex  >s  the  typical  genus  of  the  family. 

Syria,  iSjOi    He  was  edncated  at  the  University  Berabo,     Ketro,     a     celebrated     Italian 

of  Cracow,  and  In  1810  was  admitted  into  the  scholar:   b.  Venice,  zg  May   1470;  d.   18  Jan. 

corps  of  cadets  founded  at  Warsaw  by  Napoleon,  1547.    At  Fcrrara  he  completed  his  philosophi- 

aftcrward  entered  the  horse  artillery,  and  took  cal  studies,  and  after  visiting  Rome   went,  in 

part  as  lieutenant  in  the  expedition  of  the  French  1506,  to  the  court  of  Urbino,  at  that  time  one  of 

army   to   Ruisia.    For   the    bravery   here   dis-  those  Italian  courts  where  the  sciences  stood 

played  by  htm  he  received  the  decoration  of  highest  in  esteem.    In  1512  he  went  to  Rome, 

the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.    On  hearing  where  Pope  Leo  X.   made  him  his  secretary, 

of   the  outbreak  of  the  Polish  revolution,  he  at  His  many  labors  arising  from  his  office,  as  well 

once  hurried  to  Warsaw,  and  during  the  whole  as  his  literary  pursuits,  and  perhaps  too  great 

of  the  Polish  struggle  he  displayed  ^eat  gal-  an  indulgence  in  pleasure,  having  impaired  his 

latitry   and   military   skill.     On   the   night  ot   7  health,  he  was  using  the  baths  of  Padua  when 

Sept.  l8ji,  he  held  the  bridge  of  Praga  with  his  he  was  apprised  of  the  death  of  Leo  X.     Being 

artiilery,  but  the  following  morning,  on  hearing  by  this  time  possessed  of  several   church  bene- 

of  tbe  agreement  concluded  with  the  Russians,  tints,  he  resolved  on  withdrawing  entirely  from 

withdrew  to  Modlin,    After  the  fall  of  Warsaw  biianeas,  and  on  passing  his  days  at  Padua  oc- 

he  went  to  Prussia,  and  in  1832  to  Paris,  where  cupied    onljr  with   literature  and   science,   and 

he  was  occupied  partly  with  political  schemes,  ei^oyii^   toe    society   of  Inj    friend*.    Bemba 
Vol.  3~i 
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collected  a  considerable  library:  had  a  cabinet  for  example,  MendelMohn,  jMobsaohn,  etc. 
of  medals  and  antiquities,  which  at  that  time  In  Arabic  the  plural  form  Bern  ocean  m  tfae 
MiMd  ior  one  of  the  richest  in  Italy,  and  a  names  of  many  tribes,  as  Bern  Omayyah  and  la 
fine  botanical  garden.  In  the  year  1539  the  those  of  places,  as  Bem-Hassan- 
officeof  historiographer  of  the  republic  of  Venice  Ben,  Beinn,  or  Bhdn,  a  Gaelic  word  sig- 
was  offered  to  him,  which  he  accepted,  declining  njfying  mountain,  and  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
the  salary  connected  with  iL  At  the  same  time  niany  mountains  in  Scotland  north  of  the  Firths 
be  was  nominated  librarian  of  the  library  of  Sl  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  as  Ben  Nevis  and  Ben 
Mark.  Pope  Paul  IlL,  having  resolved  upon  a  MacDhui.  Pen,  which  occurs  in  Wdsh  and 
new  proniotion  of  cardinals,  from  the  most  dis-  Cornish  nomenclature  is  a  corresponding  term, 
tinguisbed  men  of  his  time,  conferred  on  him,  g^  goi,^  ,  noted  poem  by  Thomas  Dunn 
in  1S39.  the  hat  of  a  cardinal.  From  that  time  gngUsh  (i8«)  set  to  an  old  German  air.  It 
Bembo  renounced  the  belles-lettres,  and  n^de  the  (,3^  ^^gn  partially  forgotten  when  It  was  re- 
Fathers  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  his  chief  study.  ,jved  by  its  effective  employment  in  Da  Man- 
Of  his  former  labors  he  continued  wily  the  ,^^,^5  <  Trilby  > 
i IHistory  of  Venice. >  Two  y«" '««"  P'^^  I"-  Ben  Hur:  A  Tale  of  the  Chrirt.  a  popular 
Ibestowed  the  bishopric  of  Gubbio  on  ^  novel  by  Lew  Wallace,  published  iSto:  The 
f^ii-^  **^  ?  n  u-  r^  ™  Xf^J^*  f*  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  the  East,  principally 
collection  of  all  h.S  works  appeared  in  1720,  at  f^^^^^,  ^^  after  the  Christia^  era.  ^e 
Venice,  in  four  fobo  volumes.  g„-J  p^^  is  introductory,  and  details  the  coming 


Bembridge  Beds,  in  geology,  a  fossilif-  of  the  three  wise  men,  Melchior,  Kaqwr,  and 
erous  division  of  the  upper  Eocene  strata,  prin-  Balthasar,  to  worship  the  babe  bom  in  the  man- 
cipally  developed  at  Bembridge,  in  the  Isle  of  ger  at  Bethlehem.  In  the  course  of  the  narra- 
Wight.  consisting  of  marls  and  clays  resting  on  tive,  which  involves  many  exciting  adventures  of 
3  compact,  pale-yellow  or  cream-colored  lime-  Ben  Hur,  hero,  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  of 
stone,  called  Bembridge  hmestone.  Their  most  Nazareth  are  introduced,  and  Ben  Hur  is  con- 
distinctive  feature  is  the  mammalian  remains  of  verted  to  the  Christian  faith  through  the  miracles 
the  FalKotherium  and  the  Anoplotbcrium.  The  of  our  Lord.  The  tale  has  been  successfully 
Anita  group  of  Colorado  and  Wyomit^,  and  the  dramatized. 

gypsum  deposits   near   Paris,   are  supposed  to         Bea-Lawera,  a  huge  pyramidal  mountain 

belong  to   the   same  epoch  as   the  Bembridge  ^f  Scotland,  Perthshire,  on  the  north  bank  of 

"^o^-  Loch  Tay,  j.gSd  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Bementitc,  a  mineral  occurring  at  Frank-  or  4,004  with  the  cairn  at  the  top.    Uany  rare 

lin    Furnace,    New   Jersey,   in   radiated-stellate  Alpine  mosses  and  other  [^ants  are  found  00  it. 
masses.      It    has    a    grayish-yellow    color    and  Ben-Ledi,    a     Scottish     mountain,     lying 

pearly  lustre,  is  soft  and  has  a  specific  gravity  northwest  of  Callander,  Perthshire,  reaching  the 

of  about  3.a    It  is  3  hydrous  silicate  of  manga-  height  of  2,875  feet  above  sea-level.    It  is  some- 

nese,     having     the     approximate     formula     of  ^hat  difficult  of  ascent,  but   gives  a  splendid 

aMnSiCHiO.    It  was  named  in  honor  of  C.  S.  view.    High  up  on  it  there  is  a  small  loch.     It 

Bement,   whose   unrivaled   private   collection   of  js  mentioned  in  Scott's  'Lady  of  the  Lake.* 
minerals  is  now  in  the  American  Museum  of         Ben-Lcanond.  a  Scottish  mountain  at  the 

Natural  History  in  New  York  city.  western  extremity  of  Stirlingshire,  on  the  east 

Bemis,  Edward  Webater,  American  econ-  shore  of  Loch  Lomond.    The  ascent  is  divided 

omist:  b.  Springfield,  Mass.,  7  April  i860.  He  into    three    great    stages,    and   the   top   has    an 

^aduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1880:  wai  a  elevation    of  3,192    feet    above    sea-leveL    On 

pioneer   lecturer    in    the   University    Extension  the  southeastern  side  it  presents  a  sheer  prcci- 

System,  1887-8;  professor  of  economics  and  his-  pice  of  about  2,000  feet.    From   the  hotel   at 

tory,  Vanderbilt  University,  iBS^-91 ;  and  asso-  Rowardennan,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  loch,  to 

ciate  professor  of  economics,  University  of  Chi-  the  summit,   the  distance  is   four  miles.    The 

cago,   1893-5.     In   1897  he  became  professor  of  lower  part  is  well  wooded,  and  the  upper  affords 

economical  science  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricul-  excellent  healthy  pasture.    It  commands  a  most 

tural   College.     He   published    'History  of   Co-  extensive  prospect   of  the  vale  of  Stirlingshire, 

operation  in  the  United  Slates*  (1888)  ;  'Muni-  the  Lothians,  the  Oyde,  Ayrshire,  Isle  of  Man, 

cipal   Ownership   of  Gas*    (1891J  ;   'Local   Gov-  Hills  of  Antrim,  and  all  the  surrounding  high- 

ernment  for  the  South  and  Southwest'  (1893).  land    territory.    Like    Ben-Lawers    this    is    one 

Bemis     Hdghta,    N.     Y.,     a     village    in  °^  ^"^  botanical  gardens  of  the  highlands. 

[Saratoga  County,  on  the  Hudson  River,  famous  Ben-More  (the  great  mountain),  a  conical 

bs  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  of  Stillwater,  19  hill    between    Loch    Dochart    and    l«ch    Voil, 

,Sept  1777.    See  also  Saxatoga,  Battle  cw.  western  part  of  Perthshire,  among  the  Braes  of 

Balquhidder.    It  rises  to  an  elevation  of  3^43 

Bemmel,  Peter  von,  German  painter:  b.  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Several  other 

Nuremberg,    1685;    d.    1754.     He   was    educated  hills   also  bear   this  name. 
Is  'll'.^^K."'  ^'"5  ""artist   and  was  employed         Ben-Muich-Dhtrf,  bfn-mSk-doo'e.  or  Ben- 

^H?in  ^  A     ^^'^^l«-    P"nz    Konrad   von  Mac-Dhui,  the  second   highest  mountain  in 

uJ^l^^f  w.'"'*'-"^'''^  **""  "^"'  °^^ '".'bP*^?^  Scotland,   situated  in  the  southwest  comer  of 

JIh^,™    -i?^    'nf*^V,"R^"''7f  ''■,  ^*'"'«^  AbeT^eeT;shire,    on   the   borders    of    Banffshire. 

V^l^rj.,^-2   '**'     """''  *^""'^  '■*  "^""^  It  's  »  S"n'"c  mass,  risino  to  the  helRht  of 

pronunent  as  artists.  ^^  f^    3„j  f„^,  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^.,„gt„  of  lofty 

Ben    (Hebrew,  son),  a  prepositive  syllable  mountains,  among  which  are  Brae-riach.  Caim- 

found    in   many  Jewish    names,   as    Bendavid,  toni,    Cairngorm,   Ben-a-bourd,    and    Ben-A'an. 

Benasser,  etc.,  which,  with  the  Jews  in  Germany,  Its  upper  parts  are  bare  of  vegetation.    The 

has  been  changed  into  the  German  sohn  (son),       '       '  '         "-■•■• 


view  from  the  top  includes  the  Moray  Firth,  tha 
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BBN  NEVIS —  BENBOW 

hills  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  Ben  N«vis,  The  heat  in  sununer  is  excesaive,  bat  in  winter 

Benmore,  etc.  Bns  are  requisite.    Garden  stuff^  grain  of  dif- 

Ben  Newa.  a  Scottish  mountain  now  aa-  ^^^  H^u-L-^  ^°''.  *";.""'*  ^^*"f  '"'u-''u 

ctruined  to  b«  the  most  lofty  height  in  Great  pnncipal  objerts  of  culQvation.    Rjce,  (or  which 

BriUin,  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  extrem-'  ™«"y  P^«»  °^  ^^  f'   '^  "^^  adapted,  is 

ity  of  Inverness-shire,  immediatelr  east  of  Fort  ?«'4o'"  8TOW«...  Muiduw,  siUa,  and  gaiues,  a^t, 

William   and   the   opening  of  the    Caledonian  JS^*"'  .""^  ?""«»•  *^  '5»'**  ""^  ^**^"t^; 

Canal  into  Loch  Eil.    It  rises  from  the  brink  of  ^^?"'^'P2',?"*S.  '5   ^""^ff'      ^-    *^* 

the  latter  piece  of  water  to  the  height  of  4406  ^!?^j°^  "^  <*«  Hindus  greaUy  outnumbenDg 

feet.    In  clear  weather  a  view  can  %c  obtamed  ^«  Mussulmana. 

from  its  summit  across  nearly  the  whole  of  Benares  (in  Sanskrit,  Vorantuf),  a  totni  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  from  sea  to  sea.  It  con-  Hindustan,  northwest  provinces,  in  the  division 
aists  principally  of  a  fine  brown  porphyry,  and  of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
contains  red  granite  of  a  beautiful  grain.  It  has  Ganges,  from  which  it  rises  like  an  amphitheatre, 
some  very  lofty  precipices,  and  in  its  fissures  the  presenting  a  splendid  panorama  of  temples, 
snow  remaius  unmefted,  even  in  the  warmest  mosques,  palaces,  and  other  buildings,  with  their 
weather.  An  observatory  occupied  by  a  residoit  domes,  nrinarets,  etc.  Fine  ghauts  lead  down 
staff  was  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  river.  It  is  built  of  freestone,  and  con- 
by  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society  in  1883.  tains    many    handsome    and    highly    decorated 

Ben  Nnt.    See  Bbit  Oil  cv  houses,  but  the  height  of  the  houses  and  oarrow- 

B        ««     I     L         '             .'■.,.      t  ness  of  the  streets  give  it  all  the  usual   incon- 

Bo,  OU  of.  the  expresied  oil  <rf  the  ben-  veniences  of  an  Asiatic  town.    Kasi.  the  Spien- 

nnt.  the  seed  of  Mofwfa  o^(*ro,_the  ben  or  did,  as  the  Hindus  commonly  call  it,  is  one  of 

horse-radish  tree  of  India.    The  oil  is  inodorous,  the  most  sacred  places  of  pilgrimage  in  all  India, 

does  not  become  rancid  for  many  years,  and  is  being  the  headquarters  of  the  Hindu  religion, 

used  hy  perfumers  and  watchmakers.  To    die  at   Benares  is  the   greatest   happiness 

BenBiah,  be-n3'ya,  the  name  of  ta  different  for  a  Hindu,  because  he  is  then  sure  of  immc' 

persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  most  im-  diate  admission  into  heaven.    The  number  of 

tant  being  a  son  of  Jeholda,  a  chief  priest  pious  foundations  and   temples    is   exceedingly 

figures  as  a  might;/  and  valiant  warrior  who  great.    There  is  a  continual  intlurc  of  wealtl^ 

overcame    two    Moabitc    champions,    slew    an  pilgrims  into  the  city,  and  many  of  the  Hindu 

Egyptian  giant  with  the  giant's  own  spear,  went  princes  have  a  town  residence  here.    The  prin- 

down  into  a  dn  cistern  and  slew  a  lion  that  cipal  temple,  called  Bisheswar,  is  dedicated  to 

had  fallen  in  while  it  was  covered  with  snow,  Siva.    Aurungzebe  built  a  splendid  mosque  on 

and  killed  the  rebels  Adonijah  and  Joab.    He  the  highest  ground  in   the  city,  and  it  is  the 

was  made  coiD(nander>in-chief  in  Joab's  place  most  prominent  object  from  the  river  side.    At 

by  Solomon.  the  end  of  the  i^  century  an  observatory  was 

Benalcuu.  ba-nal-ka'thilr,    Sebutian  de,  e^«?'«i .""  t*"' ^^'ty  by  one  of  the  rajahs,  which 

Spanish  leader,  the  fim  conqueror  of  Popayan,  s'lH  e^'Sti    One  of   the  temples  has  a  great 

l/ew  Granada:  b.  about  the  end  of  the  ijth  °'^^\  of    sacred    monkeys    a«ached    to    it. 

century,  at  Benalcai,  in  Estremadura,    Spam;  Altogether  there  are  about  1,500  Hindu  temples, 

d.  1550.    He  set  oot  as  a  common  sailor  in  the  Among  the  municipal  structures  are  the  govern- 

train  of  Pedrarias,  the  newly  appointed  gover-  ^P^    college,     hospitals,    town-hall,    asylums. 

nor  of  Darien.  ISI4-    The  ability  and  darmg  of  swimming  baths,  and  waterwork^.    Benares  wr- 

joung  Sebastian  gained  for  him  the  confidence  "«  ""  5  l^Se  trade  \n  the  produce  of  the  dis- 

of  pWro,  who  sent  him  against  the  Indian  '"f  ""^  '"  English  goods,  and  manufactures 

leader.  Rtminabui.    Sebastian  was   favored  at  ^j}^^-   shawls,  embroidered  doth,  jeweliy,   etc 

themofnentof  engagement  by  a  happy  accident;  "he  merchants  and  banl«rs  arc  numerous  and 

the  volcano  of  Cochabamba  suffered  an  eruption,  ""^'thy.     There  are  few  English  inhabitants,  ex- 

The  frightened  Peruvian  army  fled  to  Quito  and  *^^  the  govemmttit  ofEwrs,  and  the  members  of 

Sebastian  then  possessed  himself  of  the  smoking  ^"^  various  missions.    Kasi   was  ceded  to  the 

ruins  of  this  city.     From  here  he  passed  north-  ^^^  India  Company  by  the  Nabob  ofOude  in 

ward  and  oonouered  the  territory  possessed  by  '?7S-     During  the  mutiny  of  1857  a  serious  out- 

a  chief  named  Popayan,  whose  name  he  pre-  ^j;"K  O'^'^^^^d  5=";    P°P-  about  204,000^  See 

MT«»i  to  des«nate  the  territory  over  which  the  Sherring,  'Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus>  (1869). 

former  bad  held  sway.    Inflamed  by  the  speeches  Benavent£,  ba-na-vfn'ta,  a  town  of  Spain, 

of  an  Indian  captive,  who  spake  strange  words  in  the  province  of  Zamora,  on  the  western  bank 

about  a  chief  farther  north,  anointed  with  goltl  of  the  Esla,  34  miles  north  from  Zamora.    It 

ixiwder,   Benalcazar  and   his  band  determined  is  overlooked  by  a  huge,  half-ruined  castle,  and 

to  visit  and  conquer  this  El  Dorado,  or  chief  is  now  a  dull  and  poverty-stricken  place,  built 

ot  gold.    After  traversing  vast  forests,  in  1534,  chiefly    of    mud    cottage^     It    was    here    that 

be  arrived  at  the  country  which  afterward  re-  Moore's  retreat  commenced,  28  Dec.  1808. 


S 


oerved    the    name   of   New    Granada.    Arrived 


Benbow,  John,  famous  English  admiral; 


Oiere,  he  found  himadf  forestalled  by  two  other  t.  Shrewsbury,  England,   1653;  d  Jamaica,  ( 

Spanish  adventurers,  or  conquistadores.    Here-  Nov.  1702.    After  serving  for  some  time  in  the 

turned  to  Popayan.  and  was  made  governor  of  n^^y  j,e  entered  the  merchant  service,  and  fought 

this  provincehy  a  decree  dated  1^18.    men  La  ^  desperately  against  a  pirate  from  Salle^  in 

Gasca  succe^ed  m  supplanting  Diego  Pi zarro,  (^^  of  his  trips  to  the  Mediterranean,  about  the 

he  depnved  Sebastian  of  his  governorship.  y^^.  iggg,  ^g  t^  beat  her  off,  though  greatly 

Benares,  be-na'r£z,  a  division  in  the  north-  his  superior  in  men  and  metal.    He  re-entered 

western   provinces  of  India,  with  an  area  of  the  navy  after  the  Revolution,  and  was  employed 

10,414  square  miles,  largely  made   up  of  rich  in  protecting  the  English  trade  in  the  channd, 

ctJtivated    fiats  on  each   side  of  the  Ganges,  which  he  did  with  great  effect    His  vakir  and 
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activity  secured  bim  the  confidence  of  the  na-  BcncDolibn,  ben-kooleti      (Dutch,    Benkae- 

tion,   Etnd   he   was   soon   (""otnoted   to   the   rank  len),  a   seaport  of   Sumatra,   on   the   soiuhweit 

of   rear-admiral,  and   charged   with   operatioos  coast;  Ion.  i03°  19'  E.;  lat  3"  47'  ^6"  S.    The 

against  Dunkirk  and  the  French  coaits.     In  i6g8  English   settled  here   in   1685,   and   m   Iteo   the 

he  was  tent  to  pvl  down  the  pirates  in  the  West  East  India  Company  built  a  tort  here,  calling  it 


Indies,  and  not  long  after  returning,  be  again  Fort  York.  In  1825  Bencoolen  was  yielded  up 
sailed  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  small  flieet,  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for  the  settlements  on 
having:  accepted  a  coinmatid  previously  declined  the  Malay  Peninsula.  A  convMiisnt  river  on  its 
by  several  of  his  seniora,  from  the  Bi^posed  su-  northwest  side  conveys  ^pjwr  out  of  the  in- 
periorily  of  the  enemy's  force  in  that  qu«rter.  land  country;  but  there  is  great  inconvenience 
In  August  170s,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  in  shipping  it,  hy  reason  of  a  dangerous  bar  at 
fleet  under  Du  Casse,  and  for  five  days  main-  the  river's  mouin.  The  place,  which  is  almost 
lained  a  running  fight  with  them,  when  he  at  two  miles  in  compaSs,  is  known  at  sea  hy  a 
length  succeeded  in  bringing  the  enemy's  stern-  high,  elender  mountain,  which  rises  in  the  coun- 
raost  ship  to  close  quarters.  In  flte  heat  of  try  jo  miles  beyond  it,  called  the  Sugar  Loaf. 
the  action  a  chain-shot  carried  away  one  of  his  It  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population.  The  me- 
legs,  and  he  was  taken  below;  but  the  moment  dium  heat  throughout  the  year  is  from  81"  to 
the  dressing  had  been  applied  to  the  wound  he  82°.  Pepper  is  the  chief  produce  of  the  adja- 
caused  himself  to  be  brought  again  on  deck,  cent  country,  which  is  mountainous  and  woodr. 
and  continued  the  action.  At  this  critical  in-  'The  place  is  unhealthy  and  subject  to  earth- 
,  being  most   disgracefully   abandoned  by  quakes;  storms  are  frequent.    Pap.  6jaaO. 


several  of  the  capUins  under  his  commancf,  Bwicnir,  Mn'tsoor,  Oyuta  Qt^xm^,  HnnRa- 
who  signed  a  paper  expressing  the.r  opinion  that  ^ian  artist:  b.  Nyitegyhaza,  1844.  He  was  tnade 
•mithing  more  was  to  he  done,"  the  whole  fleet  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Munich  in  1880 
effected  its  escape.  Benbow.  on  his  return  to  and  was  subsequently  director  of  the  Academy 
Jamaica  brought  the  delinquents  to  a  court-  of  Budapest.  His  paintings,  which  are  of  the 
nwrtial,  by  which  two  ol  them  were  convicted  School  of  Piloty,  are  noted  for  their  splendid 
of  cowardice  and  disobedience  of  orders,  and  coloring.  Among  the  most  celebrated  are 'Fare- 
condemned  to  be  shot ;  which  sentence,  on  their  ^^ij  of  Ladislas  Hunyady'  (1867);  'Arrest  of 
arrival  m  England,  was  carried  into  execution  at  Rikoczy'  {1701)  ;  'Louis  XV.  in  the  Boudoir 
Plymouth.  of  Dubarry'  ;  'Family  of  Louis  XVI.  during  the 
Bench,  in  law,  the  seat  which  judges  or  ^/f?"\ P*^  Versailles'  (1872),  owned  by  S  O. 
magistrates  occupy  officially  in  a  court  of  jus-  "ills,  New  York;  'B^t.sm  of  St  Stephw 
tice;  also  the  judges  or  magistrates  sitting  to-  ii%5)i  'Bacchant,'  (i^i)  ;  .<The^™u«t' 
gether  to  try  ca^s.  The  court  of  common  of  Buda  by  Charles  of  Lorraine'  (i888). 
pleas  in  England  was  formerly  called  Bancus,  Bend,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine  honor- 
the  Bench,  as  distinguished  from  Bancus  Regis,  able  ordinaries,  containing  a  third  part  of  the 
the  King's  Bench.  It  was  also  called  Commttnif  field  ¥*en  charged,  and  a  fifth  when  plain, 
Ba«cus,  the  Common  Bench,  and  this  title  is  made  by  two  lines  drawn  diagonally  across  the 
still  reuined  by  the  reporters  of  the  decisions  shield  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  ^se 
in  Ihc  court  of  common  pleas.  Mention  is  point  The  bend  sinister  differs  only  by  cross- 
made  in  the  Magna  Charta  *de  justiciarns  tioi-  mg  in  the  opposite  direction,  diagonally  from 
Iris  de  Banco,''  which  all  men  know  to  be  the  the  sinister  chief  to  the  dexter  base.  It  mdi- 
;   of   the   court   of   common   pleas,   com-  cates   illegitimacy. 


monly  called  the  Common  Bench,  o  __     __,       

Viner,  Abr.  Courts   (n.  2).  bunilau,  Bohemia,  1709;  d.  Potsdam,  i. 

exhibited,  while  a   boy,   a  great  desire  to.  learn 

Bench-mark,  a   mark   placed   upon    some  the  violin,  which  he  couW  gratify  in  no  other 

{>ermanent   objea,  as   a   stone  or  wall,   for   use  way  than  by  joining  a  band  of  strolling  musi- 

in  tidal  observations  and  leveling  surveys.     Its  cians.     He  found  means,  however,  to  acquire  an 

position    above    the   lero   of   the   tide-gauge   or  extraordinary   mastery   of   the   instrument,    and 

other  datum   level   is  made  a   matter  of  record  in    1733   entered   the   service   of   Frederick    the 

and  an^   level   once  established  may   be   readily  Great,    then    prince-royal,    with    whom    he    re- 

ascertained  at  a  future  period.    See  also  Level-  mained  the   rest  of  his  long  life.     He   founded 

INC.  a  school  of  violinists,  whose  ioetbod  of  [daying 

B»cl.  W„r„,,  ,  w.„.n,  U.„.d  bv  the  Jfo  p'^Sd'^Tl^t.ltlo.i^S;  vS 

court  before  which  an  indictment  has  been  found  ^^^     "^ 

to  arrest  the  accused,  that  he  may  appear  and         '      _._   rt.™™   ,~=.™„.,  _...:..;.,.    .u- » 

find  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  trial.    Where  _,.  Bend^  OeOTB.  German  musician,  the  most 

Lhinrh  Kirranrifi^iirected  to  the  sheriff  it  can-  distinguished   of   a    notable   musical    family:    b. 

abench  warrant  IS  directed  to  the  sheritt  It  can  j       tunzlau,  Bohemia,  1721;  A.  Kdstriz,   1795. 

not    be    executed    by    one    having    only    verb^  ^/^^^    bandWlaster    to    the    Duke    of    Gotha 

authority  from  the  sheriff,  and  such  arrf.t  docs  ,,-^8^^)     ^^d  in  this  period  produced   several 

not  discharge,  the  recognisance.    A  bench  war-  wj      '^^      cantatas,    such    as    'Ariadne    aitf 

rant  is  defective  which  does  not  direct  that  the  jlgj^^g)  ^nj  iMedea.> 

party  shall  be  brought  before  some  judge  or  jus-  _,,       -,,          ,,.        ,,. 

ll     '                       ^                         J     6        J  Bendalou.  Paul,  a  soldier  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  army :  b.   Montauban,  France,   15 

Bencticra,  in  England,  senior  members  of  Aug.    175;;    d.    Baltimore.    Maryland,    10   Dec 

the  Inns  of  Court,  who  have  the  entire  itranage-  1826.    In    October    1776  he  embarked   at   Bor- 

ment   of  their    respective   inns,    the   power   of  deaux  for  the  United  States,  as  a  vcdunteer  in 

punishing  barristers  guilty  of  misconduct,  and  the  cause  of  liberty,  and,  on  reaching  the  bead- 

the  right  to  admit  or  reject  candidates  to  the  quarters  of  Washington,  received  a  lieutet^ts 

bar.    See  aUc  Inks  of  Coobt.  commission.    Transferred  to  the  eommuid  01 
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Ptdulo,  be  was  captain  of  the  first  coinpanr  in  and    there   is   an   excellent   watar-siniply  from 

hia    famous   l^on   9-t   the    iiege   of   Savannah,  large  reservoirs  near  the  town.     The  chief  tnduB- 

There  he  carried  off  the  field  the  body  of  the  try  of  the  district  is  gold-mining,  which  givea 

geiiauus  Pole,  and  preserved,  also,  the  standard  employment  to  5,000  miners.    Other  important 

of  the  legion,   wljich   had   been   wrought   and  industries  are  brewing,  iron- founding,  stone-cnt- 

E resented  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Mary-  ting,  granite-polishing,  tanning,  and  the  manu- 

ind.    He  was  i^uartermaster'general,  with  the  facture  of  pottery,   bricks,   tiles,   cardials,  etc. 

rank  of  calonel,  m  the  Matyland  militia  during  Agriculture  and  viti-ciiltnre  are  carried  on  in  the 

the  War  of  i8i3,  and  for  many  jxars  United  district,  and  there  is  a  trade  in  wine  and  fruits. 

States  marshal  for  the  circuit  and  district  courts  Bendjgo  was  founded  at  the  time  of  At  goM 

of  Maryland,  his  official  conduct,   from  fifst  to  discovery  in  1851.     Nearly  iyofKOflOO  worth  of 

last,  being  marked  with  exactness  and  integrity.  ^\A  has  been  obtained  here,  much  of  it  from 

Bendemann,  ben'd6-man,  Eduard.  German  ?V?."^  ^^^^fn  '^T  ^^"/"^  ^^(^-     ^*^  ^^'^^^^ 

painter:  Ix  BerHn,  3  Dec.  iSil;  d.  DiiSrfdorf,  a?  'H'^tory  of  Bendigo>   (1901). 

Dec  1889.    As  early  as  i^  his  great  piutute  of  Bendire,  ben-de're,  Charles  Bmil,  German- 

the  'Captive  Jews'  was  exhibited  at  Berlin>  and  American  military  officer  and  omitholoRiat :  b. 

in  1837  he  gained  the  gold  medal  at  Patis.    In  DarmMadt,  Germany,  27  April    1836;   d.   1897: 

1838  he  was  appointed  professor  o£  the  Acad-  He  came  to  the   United   States  in    1852,    and 

emy  of  Art  at  Dresden.     Here  be  was  intrusted  entering  the  army  in  1854,  served  throuch  the 

with   the  cxemtion   of  the  larger   frescoes   in  Civil  War,  becomiag  a  c^tain  in  the  ist  Cav- 

the  palace  and  on  these  his  fame  chiefly  depends,  airy.     After  the  war  he  was  transferred  to  th« 

In   1858  he  succeeded  his  father-in-law  as  di-  West,  and  was  retired  24  April  1886.    During 

rector  of  the  Diisseldorf  Academy,  a  post  which  his  stay  ^n  the  West  he  apolied  himself  to  th« 

be  held  until  186^1.     He  afterwar^l  produced  (ev-  •t«<ly  of  ornithology,  and  collected  a  vast  amount 

era!  large  canvases  and  frescoes,  some  of  whidi  ot    material    in    various    branches   of    natural 

are   amosg.  hi*  best   works.    Tvtler,    'Modem  hisHiry.    In  i^  he  began  to  collect  the  eggs 

Painters  and  thdr  Paintings'    (1899).  "f  North  American  birds,  which  finally  numbered 

Tt.^A^r    T  «■■;.  Dm....^    1-       A'       A„    •  more  than  8,000  specimens,  and  this  collection 

«n  ;^v^i,n^^H  =^?^?"'k^A    ^    ,'^'"i',fi"  he  presented  tTthe^nlted  States  National  Mu- 

^/  {^T^^iH^jTMrVuV  ll^J.'^,-'"!^  «""•■     H«  i"  ''"'  ^-rthor  of  'The  Life  Histories 

St   .^ML   i^J  1    I,    ,  i^  I,       ?T    ^   '"  of  North  Am=ri<3n  Birds,  *ith  Special  Reference 

1805,  after  bavmg  interrupted  his  studies  by  a  ,„  .i,.,-,  n^^JiJl  ■ul.i.uJ  ^-a  c^.  > 

ser^ce  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Ut^on  '°  *''"'  B'^«<1"'S  "ab.ts  and  EgES.> 

army   during  a  portion  of  the   American  Gvil  Bendain,  bend  zpn,  the  capital  of  a  district 

War.     In    1884    he    settled    in    Boston,    Mass.,  in  Russian  Poland,  in  the  government  of  Piotr- 

where   he  established  himself  in'  homoopatbic  kow,  situated  on  the  Black  Przemsza,  on  a  branch 

practice.      His       writings       inclnde       'Literary  of  the   Warsaw   &   Vienna   R.R.     Its   chief   in- 

Shedve3,>   or   <La  Literature  au   Canada-Fran-  dustty   k   the    iinc   works,    under    go«ei<nfflent 

gais>     (1881);    'Old    and    New    Canada,    1753-  control ;  Ihere  are  also  coal  nnnes  in  the  Vieln- 

1844.'   'Historic  Scenes  and  Social  Pictures,  or  ■'?■     Pop.  31,200. 

the  Life  of  Joseph  Fyan^ois  Perrault'    {1882),  Bene,  ben'e,  the  plant  that  furnishes  oil 

etc    He  has  frequenity  contributed  to  American  of  sesamum, 

magarines.  BMl'edek.  Ludnjg  von,   Austrian   military 

Bender,  a  city  of  Russia,  in  the   govern-  oflKcer:   b.   Odenburir   Hungary,    14  July    1804; 

ment  of  Bessarabia.     It  is  situated  on  the  Dnies-  J.  Grati,  27  April   1881,     He  fought  against  the 

ter,  and  is  a  straggling  place,  chiefly  consisting  Italians  in  1848,  and  afterward  against  the  tlun- 

of  low  bouses  Wtd  m^re  huts.  ^  It  fotuieilje..^os-  garian    patriots.     He    distinguished    himself    at 

sessed  a  alrong  fortress,  bnt  Ibis  was  dismantled  Solferino  in  the  campa^  of   1^9;  and  in  the 

in  1807.     Its  coamwrce  is  important.     After  be-  war  with  Prussia  ih  1866  commanded  the  Aus- 

ing  several  times  taken  from  tbe  Turks  by  the  trian  army  till  after  his  defeat  at  Sadowa,  when 

Russians,  it  has  belcmced  to  Rtisua  since  the  he  was  supersedei). 

Peaceof  Bucharest,  in  1812.          .,  Benedetti.b5-n?-det'te,  Vincent  (Countde), 

Bendigo,  formerly  Sandhurst,  Australia,  Fi^nch  diplomatist  of  halian  extraction :  b. 
a  dtv  in  Bendigo  County,  Victoria,  on  Bendigo  Bastia,  Corsica,  29  April  1817;  d.  Paris,  aS 
Creek,  fully  100  miles  north-northwest  of  Mel-  March  igoo.  He  was  educated  for  public  ser- 
bo«rne,  with  which  it  has  direct  railway  com-  vice,  held  consulates  in  Cairo,  Palermo,  Malta, 
munication.  \\  is  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  and  Tunis ;  and  as  secretary  of  the  Congress  Ot 
the  colony  .an<l  an  important  railway  centre.  Paris  in  1856,  drew  up  the  protocols  of  tbe  treaty 
Along  one  side  of  its  main  street  (Pall  Mall)  then  agreed  upon.  In  r86l  he  was  ap[>ointed 
there  are  fitle  buildings  of  brick  and  stone,  and  ambassador  to  Italy,  and  in  1864  to  Prussia.  In 
facing  these,  in  Rosalind  Park,  ate  the  elegant  1870  great  excitement  was  aroused  throughout 
govemment  buildings  and  the  law  courts,  which  Europe  ty  the  publication  in  the  London  Times 
together  cost  nearly  £8o,COa  Other  buildings  of  the  alleged  draft  of  a  secret  treaty  between 
worthy  of  mention  an  the  handsome  town-hall,  France  and  Prussia.  The  authenticity  ot  the 
mechanics*  institute,  with  library  and  schooj  of  (focument  was  not  denied.  The  French  govern- 
mines;  free  library;  temperance,  masonic,  and  ment  declared  that  although  Benedetti  had  writ- 
other  halls;  hospital,  benevolent  asylum;  some  ten  the  document,  he  had  done  so  at  the  die- 
fine  banks ;  Anglican,  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian,  tation  of  Bismarck.  At  the  same  time  Bene- 
and  other  churches ;  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  defli  was  under  orders  to  protest  against  the 
in  course  of  erection  :  art  gallery,  jail,  stale  and  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  of  the  house  of 
ortier  setiools,  etc.  The  p«blic  parks  comprise,  HohenzoUem  for  tbe  crown  of  Spain.  He  be- 
besides  the  Rosalind  Park,  the  fine  Botanic  came  so  importunate  ii)  trying  to  carry  out  these 
Gardens  and  two  others  largely  used  for  sports,  orders  that  he  was  forbtdden  to  seek  further 
The  streets  urt.  lighted  by  gas  and  electrkity,  interviews  with  King  William.    The  refusal  of 
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the  king  to  again  receive  Benedetti  gave  great  ruin ;  for  ^lon^  he  had  in  view  only  the  copy 

offense  in  France,  and  was  made  a  pretext  for  ing  of  religious  writii^'s,  yet  the  practice   was 

dedaring  war  within  a  few  days.    After  the  fall  afterward  extended  to  classical  works  of  every 

of  the  empire,  Benedetti  withdrew  from  public  kind;  and  the  learned  world  ii  indebted  for  tlw 

life.    In  1S71  he  published  a  pamphlet  charging  preservation  of  great  literary  treasures  to  tbe 

Bismarck  with   the  whole   responsibility  of  the  order  of  St   Benedict. 

secret  treaty,  to  which  the  latter  made  a  vigoroat         Bibliography. —  Wolfflr,  <B.  von  Nursia  and 

reply.    Benedetti   waa  author  of   'Ma  Mission  seine  Monchsregel'    (189s);  Henderson,    'Hia- 

en  Pfusse'   (1S71)  ;  and  'Studies  in  Diplomacy,'  torical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  pp.  27^ 

an  Eogli^   translation   of  which   appeared  in  314   (iSga);   'Die  historiscbe  Voransselztin^ea 

1895-  der  Regel  des  heiligcs   Benedict  von  Nursia' 

Benedetto,  ba-ni-det'tfl,  d.  M.jano,  lul-  i\M  •  ?fj'|  '^T^^L"^  ***  ^^  *"'^'"* 
ian  architect  and  sctilptor:  b.  Florence  in  1442;  '■'*^-'-  ,.       J^bnedictines. 
d.  there,  149a    He  began  his  career  as  a  worker         Benedict,  the  name  of  fourteen  Popes. 
in  wooden  mosaic;aad  with  his  brothers,  Giovan-  Benedict  L,  succeeded  John  III.  575;  d, 
ni  and  Giuliana,  he  executed  tfte  'Madonna  dell  576,  and  was  himself  succeeded  by  Felagius  XL 
Ulfvo.'     Htsownworfc,  represented  in  the 'Ma-  Benedict  II.,  succeeded   Leo  11.   684:    d. 
*tnna,>    far  excels  the  work  of  his  brothers,  ggj  ^„^  .^^j  succeeded  by  John  V. 
His  most  celebrated  work  as  an  architect   was  „        ,.  ^    ttt  j"  ^     ^  Tir      a 
the  Palazio  Strozzi.  began  in  1489.    In  1490,  he  „  Benedict    IIL,    succeeded    Leo    IV.    855. 
carved  the  busts  of  Giotto  and  Squarciiupo,  in  P«nng  his  pontificate,  the  ^racraa  were  ravag- 
the  Duomo  at  Florence.    In  1491,  the  monument  mg  Apuha  and  Canmania.    D.  858,  and  was  sue- 
to  Filippo   Stroizi.was  erected  in  Santa  Maria  ceeded  by  Nicholas  L 

Novella,  a  work  which  Strozzi  had  commissioned  Benedict  IV.,  succeeded  John  IX.   abowt 

Benedetto  to  make  before  his  death.    It  is  the  goo.    He  crovmed  Louis,  son  of  Boson,  king  of 

ekef-d'<twre  of  the  sculptor,  and  one  of  the  most  Italy.    D.  903,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo.  V. 
■»Uble  KulMon:.  of  tfc  isth  craKry.  Bcn^Lct    V.,    .ucctdcd    John    XII.    5*4, 

Benedicite,  ben-e-dist-te,  the  song  of  the  and  was  appointed  by  the  Romans  in  'opposition 
•Three  Children*  in  the  fiery  furnace,  as  given  to  Leo  VlII,  The  Emperor  Otho,  supporter  of 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Sepluagint  version  of  Leo,  appeared  before  Rome  with  an  army,  re- 
Daniel,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Roman  Breviary  duced  itie  city  to  famine,  and  a  new  assembly 
in  the  office  of  lauds;  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  of  the  clergy  declared  to  be  null  the  election  of 
Angfican  morning  prayer,  to  be  used  when  the  Benedict,  who  was  exiled.    D.  965. 

~.i^tT^l»T.Tl-J^:^I!L^^^"'   ^"^"^'  Benedict  VI,  succeeded  John  XIII.  97* 

gesima  to  Easter  and  durmg  Advem.  ^f^^^  ^^^  death  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I..^ 

Bcnodick,  sometimes   spelled   Benedict,  a  Romans  imprisoned  Benedict,  who  was  etrangled 

married  man ;    from   the  Latin   bentdiclus    (a  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  gj^.    Owing  to 

happy   man),   and   a   skit   on   the  order  of    St.  the    mistake   of.  later   chroniclers   in   confusing 

Benedict,  famous  for  their  ascetic  habits,  and,  Dominus  Papa  with  a  supposed  proper  name, 

of    course,    rigidly   bound    to   celibacy.     Shake-  Doitus  II.   appears  in  many  lists  of  tbe   Popes 

Bpeare,  in   'Much   Ado  About   Nothing,'   avails  between  Benedict  VI.  and  Benedict  VU,     Geise- 

himself  of  this  joke  in  making  Benedick,  the  brecht,  in  his  'Year-Book  of  the  German  Ki'ng- 

CDung  lord  of   Padua,   'rail   against  marriage,"  dom   under   Otho   II.,'    has   clearly  shown  that 

ut   afterward   marry   Beatrice,   with   whom   he  no  such  Pope  as  Donus  II.  ever  existed. 
falls  in  love.  Benedict   VII.,    of    the    family    of   Conti, 

Benedict,  Saint,  the  founder  of  the  first  elected    in    975.    Doting    his    pontificate,    the 

religious  order  in   the   West;   b,   Norcia,   Italy,  Emperor   Otho   II,    came    repeatedly   to    Rome, 

480;  d.  ai  March  543.    In  the  14th  year  of  his  where  he  died  in  984.     Benedict  died  about  the 

age  he  retired  to  a  cavern  situated  in  the  desert  same  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XiV. 
of  Subiaco,  40  miles  from  Rome,  and  in  515  drew  „        ..  ,  ttttt        c  .>_  r       -i 

up  a  rule  for  his  monks,  which  was  first  intro-  ?Tc^  ■      rw"  ■"  '?'"^    «'".t^'''c^'^'=' 

duced  into  the  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino,  in  <^*«1'"^  Serpus  IV.,  m  1012.    In  1016.  the  Sara- 

the  neighborhood  of   Naples,  founded  by  him  ^^ns  from  Sardinia^havmg  landed  on  the  coart 

(529)  in  a  grove  of  Apollo  after  the  temple  had  °^    Tuscany,    Benedict    attacked    and    defeated 

been    demolished.    This    gradually    became    the  *em.     He  crowned  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  and 

rule  of  all  the  western  monks.    The  abbots  of  his  wife,  m  the  Church  of  St    Peter.     D,  1024. 

Monte  Cassino  afterward  acquired  episcopal  ju-  »"°  *»s  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John  XIX. 
risdiction,   and   a    certain    patriarchal    authority  Benedict  IX,  a  relative  of  the  two  preced- 

over  the  whole  order.     Benedict,  with  the  mten-  jng   Popes,  succeeded   John  XIX.   in   1034.     He 

tion  of  banishing  idleness,  prescribed,  m  addition  was  then  very  young,  some  say  only  18  years  old. 

to  the  work  of  God    (as  he  called   prayer  and  He  was  deposed  in  1048,  and  died  in 

the  reading  of  religious  writings),  the  instruc-  in  1054.  being  succeeded  by  Leo  IX.  : 
tion  of  youth  in  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering, 
in  the  doctrines  of  CHiristianity,  in  manual  labors 

(including  mechanic  arts  of  every  kind),  and  in  Jhi  .  v  »,         -    ■,r     -n 

the  management  of  the  monastery.     With  regard  Council  of  Siena  nomuiated  Nicholas  TI.    Ben- 

to  dress  and   food,  the  rule  was  severe  but  not  ^^kI  did  not  svibmit  till  the  following  year,  when 

extravagant.     Benedict   caused   a    library   to   be  Nicholas   came   into  Rome,     D.   1059, 
founded,  for  which  the  aged  and  infirm  brethren         Benedict    XL,    a    Dominican,    succeeded 

(ordo  scriplorius)  were  obliged  to  copy  manu-  Boniface  VIII.,  in    1303.    Contemporary  histo- 

Bcripts.    By  this  means  he  contributed  to  pre-  rians  speak  hi^ly  of  his  character  and  virtue*. 

«rve    the   literary   remains  of  antiquity   man  He  died  1304.  and  was  succeeded  bv  Qencnt  V. 
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Beneffict  XII^  Jacqaes  Fetmler,  a  native  Church  of  St.  Marcellino  to  be  built  after  a  plan 

ofFranc^  succeeded  John  XXII.,  in  1334,  the  projected  by  himself;  the  beautiful  pict«res  in 

Popes  residing  then  at  Avignon.    He  put  a  atop  St.  Peter's  to  be  executed  in  mosaic;  the  beat 

10  many  abuses  in  the  distribution  of  ecelesias*  English    and    French    works    to   be   translated 

tical  patronage,  enforced  discipline  among  the  into   Italian;    and  commanded  a   catalosue  of 

monastic  orders,  and  insisted  that  temporal  rnlers  the  manuscripts  ccmtained  in  tbe  Vaticaa  UbrarT 

should  observe  thdr  compacts  with  the  HoIt  (the  number  of  which  be  bad  enlarged  to  3,300) 

See.    D.  1342,  and  was  succeeded  by  Qement  Vt  to   be  printed.    His  government  of  the  papal 

■a—^^iM  v*TT    r'..ji«_i  rt,.u.i      .       -j-j  States    did    equal    honor    to    his    wisdom.     He 

Benedict  HIL,  C«rdmri  OrBhu,  succeeded  enacted  severe  laws  ««ainst  usury,  favored  com- 

'T^.''^"^'  AyL^^}^\  "  "*i  Tv"''  '*'?'■  "ne"^*!  "berty,  and  diminished  the  number  of 

cnlty  that  he  coud  be  made  to  accept  the  pontl-  holidava.     Hiii  nietv  wai  vncirr   vet  pnliirhtni«t 

ficate.    B««5di«    Hved    wiO.    the   greatest    fru-  Ld   fo'rt^"ng'''UTovr« 'i^lnU^^^SS 

gahty,  and  has  beai  called  more  a  monk  than  „(  doctrine  and  of  morals,  giving  in  his  own 

aPope.    He  managed,  however,  to  transact  an  character  the  most  praiseworthy  example.    The 

«traordinanr    number    of    affairs.    His    great  s^le    reproach    brought    against    him    by    the 

fault  waa  his   implieit  confidence  m   Cardinal  Romans  was  that  he  wrote  too  much  anj  gov- 

Cosaa,whomtKhabdaed«.    D.  February  1731.  eroed   too   little.    His   works  compose,   in  the 

Hb  works   were  published  in    17^   m   three  Venice  edition,  16  volumes  folio.    The  most  hn- 

w^nmes  folio.    He  was  succeeded  by  Qement  p^nant  of  his  works  is  that  on  the  Synods,  in 

^^^-  which  we  recogrnize  the  grtat  canotittt. 

Benedict  XIV.,  Proqiero  Lambertlni:  b.         Benedict  Biscop,  Anglo-Saxoti  ecclesiastic^ 

Bok^na,  1675 ;  d.  3  May  1758,    He  applied  him-  b.  of  a  noble  Northumbrian  family  in  628  or 

self  with  success  to  the  canon  and  civil  law,  and  639;  d.  Wearmouth,  la  Jan.  690.     He  spent  the 

became  advocate  to   the   consistory  at    Rome,  first  years  of  his  life  at  court,  but  at  the  age  of 


Afterward    he   was    appointed   fromotor  Met,    25  he  relinquished  this  mamier  of  life  and  ai 
'""■  """"7te  a  valuable  work  on  the  'Ceremonies    panied  Wilfrid  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  053. 
Beatifications'    (1734).    He   was  pas-    Here  he  lived  for  more  than  10  years,  when  he 


sionately    fond    of    leammg,    of    historicar   re-  returned  to   England;   but  not  very  long  a 

searches,  and  monuments  Ot  art,  and  also  asso-  a^in  went  to  Rome,  on  a  mission  intrusted  to 

ciated  with  the  distiuguisbed  men  of  his  time;  him  by  Akhfrid,  king  of  Northumbria.    On  his 

among  others   with    Father   Montfaucon,    who  way  back  he  stopped  at  Lerins   in  Provence, 

said  of  him,  'Benedict  has  two  souls ;  one  for  where,  he  remained  for  the  next  two  years,  tnak- 

science  and  the   otber    fat   society."    He   also  ing  himself  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  monas- 

nude  himself   familiar   with   the  best   poetical  tic  life  in  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  ot  which  he 

works,  whereby  his  mind  became  elevated  and  had  become  a  member.    In  668  he  rtiade  a  third 

bis  style  animated.    Benedict  XUI.  made  him,  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  jost  at  the 

in  1737,  bish<»  of  Ancona ;  in  17^  cardinal,  and  time  when  the  Pope  was  about  to  appoint  some 

in  1732  archbishop   of   Bologna.     In   every   sta-  one  to   fill   the   see   of   Canterbury,   which   was 

tion  he  displayed  great  talents,  and  fulfUled  his  then  vacant.    Having  fixed  upon  Tbeodoi^  a 

duties  with    the   most   conscientious    zeal.    He  Cilician  monk,  be  requested  BeneOkt  toaceom- 

OHKised  fanaticism  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  pany  him  to  England  to  assist  him  in  securing 

safety,  defended  the  oppressed,  and  expressed  the  favor  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  as  a  for- 

himself  with  the  greatest  frankness  to  Clement  eigner  he  might  have  difficulty  in  doing.    Beiw- 

XII,  without  losing  bis  favor.    When,  after  the  diet  agreed  to  do  this,  aed  was  presented  with 

death  of  Clement  XII,  in  1740,  the  election  of  a  the  abbacy  of  St   Peter's  in  Canlerbuiy;  but 

new   Pope    in   the    conclave   was    retarded    by  at  the  end  ot  two  years  be  resigned  the  abbacy 

the  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Tencin,  and  the  car-  and  again  went  to  Rome;    On  this  occuion  be 

dinals  could   not  agree,   Lambertini.    with    his  returned  to  Eodand  witfa  a  valuable  collection 

usual  good  nature,  said  to  them,  <It  you  want  of  books  and  a  Targe  number  of  relics,  wbich  be 

a  samt,  take  Gotti ;  if  a  politician,  Aldobrandi ;  had  accumulated  during  his  previous  visits  to 

if  1  good    cAd    man,    m^elf*    These    words,  Rome.    With  these  he  preceded  first  to  Wessex 

thrown  out  in  a  humorous  manner,  operated  on  with  the  intention  ot  remaining  there,  hut  find- 

the  conclave    like   inspiration^and   Lambertini,  ing  that  the  king  ot  Wessex  was  dead  he  turned 

under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIV.,  ascended  the  northward    to    his    native    Northumbria,    and 

pajul  throne.    His  choice  of  the  ministers  and  there  he  was  fortunate   enough  to  secure  the 

inends  whom  he  assembled  around  him  does  favor  of  King  Egfrid.    From  him  he  received  a 

the  greatest  honor  to  his  judgment.     The  condi-  donation  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  on 

tion  of  the  Church  and  01  the  Roman  court  had  which  he  founded  the  monastery  ot  Wearmouth. 

Mt  escaped  his  penetration.     Since  the  Reforma-  In  678  he   made   his   fourth  journey  to   Rome, 

tion  princes  no  lo^er  trembled  at  the  thunders  and   brought    back   additional   stores    of  books 

of  the  Vatican,      The   power   of  the   Popes   in  for  his  library,  as  well  as  pictures,  images,  glass 

temporal  affairs  had  notably  declined,  and  Lam-  for    windows,    etc..    with    which    he   decorated 

bertini  knew  that  respect  for  the  papal  authority  the  monastery  he  had   founded.    He  was  now 

Wuld  be  maintained  only  by  a  wise  moderation,  presented  by  Egfrid  with  a  further  gf^nt  ot  latid 

He  constantly  regulated  his  measures  by  this  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wear,  where  he  founded 

principle,  and  thus  succeeded,  even  in  difficult  another  monastery,  that  of  Jarrow,  dependent 

circumstances,  in   satisfying  not  only  the  Cath-  on   the  monastery  at   Wearmouth.    During  the 

Che  but  even  the  Protestant  princes.    The  sci-  remainder  ot  his  lite  he  continued  to  live  in  the 

ences  were  a  special   object  of  his  care.    He  latter  monastery,  except  on  the  occasion  of  a  fifth 

*3iabiished  academies  at  Rome;  promoted  the  voyage  to  Rome,  made  in  685,  and  from  whidi 

prosperity  of  the  academy  at  Bologna ;  caused  a  he  derived  as  before  valuable  additions  to  Us 

gwree  of  the  meridian  to  be  measured ;  the  ohe-  various  coHectiona.    It  is  chiefly  by  these  ool- 

<«  to  be  erected  in  the  Campns  Martius;  the  lections  that  bis  services  to  learning  are  to  be 
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ettiinated,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  riors,  were  under  the  inunediate  contrcd  of  the 

great  plq>il,  the  "Venerable   Bede,"   wbo  was  a  bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  differed 

monk  in   the  monastery   of  Jarrow,   was    im-  from  one  another  in  many  qualifications  of  the 

mensely  indebted  to  them  for  the  learning  he  primitive    rule.    Not    even   the    color    of    their 

acquired.  dress  was  the  same    The  disciples  of  Columba 

Benedict,  D«vld,  American  Baptist  clergy-  *<>«  white  ^rments  like  the  first  Benedictine 

man  and  historian:  b.  Norwalk,  Conn.,  lo  Oct.  "«".  who  originated  m  France  m  the  6fh   cen- 

79;   d   1874.    He  was  pastor  at  Pawtucket,  \"^-    After  the  unions  which  to(A  place   at  a 

.   I.,   for  25  years,   and   preached   till  over  go  '"er  period,  all  the  members  of  this  order  wore 

,dars   of  age.    Among  his   chief   works   were  ^ack,  as  the  founder  is  said  lo  have  do«^     The 

'History  of  All  Religions' :  'Fifty  Years  Among  oecline  of  monastic  discmline  after  the  Sh  cen- 

the  Baptists,'    'History  oi  the  Donati»ts.>  '"T   occasioned    the    reforms   of    Benedict    of 

_..,_.-        ,                        ,.       i.  Amana  m  France,  the  renewed  mculcatton  of  the 

Benwiict,  Frank  Lee,  Amencan  novelist:  b.  oij  ^ule,  ind  the  adoption  of  new  ordimnces 

Alexander,  N.  Y.,  6  July  1834.  .Among  his  nu-  B„itcd  to  the  times,  by  the  Council  of  Aiit-la- 

merousnovds  are  < Tohti  Worthmgton  s  Name> ;  chapelle  {8ir),  a»  well  >s  the  particular  rule* 

<Miss  Van  Kortland-   (1870)  ;  [Her  Friend  L^w-  ^nd   fraternities   of   the   cdebrated   monasteries 

rence'    (1879) ;   'The  Price  She  Paid'    (i88j).  ;„    France,  Germany,  and   En^nd,    which    in 

Acolleciion  of  his  verses  'The  Shadow  Wor-  those  barbarous  times  became  seats  of  civiliza- 

shipper  and  Other  Poems'  appeared  in  1857.  ^^^  ^^d  finally  the  institution  of  the  Oiiniacs.  a 

Benedict,  Sir  JuUub,  German- English  plan-  new  branch  of  the  Benedictines,  which  pro- 
ifit  and  composer;  b.  Stuttgart,  1804;  d.  L.ondon,  ceeded  from  the  convent  of  Clagny  in  Burgundy, 
188s.  In  1821  he  went  to  Dresden  to  study  founded  in  the  year  010.  The  Benedictine  moo- 
under  Weber,  and  two  years  later  became  con-  arteries,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  often  asylums 
ductor  at  a  Vienna  theatre.  His  first  opera,  in  which  science  took  refuge  and  fotmd  protcc- 
•Giacinta  ed  Ernesto,'  was  produced  in  Naples  tion.  In  place  of  the  discordant  and  uncertain 
in  1839  without  success.  He  took  up  his  resi-  rules  which  had  hitherto  existed,  the  Ouniacs 
dence  in  England  in  1835,  and  was  knighted  made  fixed  regulations  concerning  the  hours  of 
in  1871.  He  was  for  many  years  conductor  at  worship,  the  obedience,  discipline,  and  common 
the  Norwich  festival,  and  during  3  number  of  government  of  all  the  monasteries  belonging 
seasons  acted  as  operatic  conductor  in  London,  to  their  order  which  were  soon  imitated  in  all 
both  for  English  and  Italian  opera.  His  principal  Europe.  In  tne  12th  century  their  order  con- 
works  are  the  operas,  'The  Gipsy's  Waming'  lained  2,000  monasteries,  whose  luxury  fre- 
(1838)  ;  'The  Bride  of  Venice'  (1843),  'The  quently  called  for  reforms,  and  finally  became 
Crusaders'  (1846)  ;  'The  Lily  of  Killarney'  the  chief  cause  of  their  decline.  The  remains 
( 1862), founded  on  Boucicault's 'Colleen  Bawn,'  of  the  Cluniacs  united  themselves  in  the   17th 


. lorio  'St.  Peter'    (1870);  and  the  can-  St.    Maorus,   the  latter  of  which,   founded   iu 

lata  'Graziella'  (1882).  1618,  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century 
Benedict-Betwm,  bS'nS-dlkt-boi'firn,  for-  '80  abbeys  and  priories  in  France,  and  acquired 
merly  an  abbey  situated  in  th«  Bavarian  circle  K,'"*^??  "^  ,"'  \(:Amed  members,  such  as  Ma- 
of  the  Iser,  about  40  miles  disbnt  from  the  J".'"™'  Montfai.con.  and  Mart  en  e,  merited  d.s- 
city  of  Munich,  on  tiie  descent  of  the  mountains  """'?";  J°  '*"*  i^""'y  ^'""t?  ^'"'^  "**  ?"1<^» 
toward  the  Tyrol.  The  convent  was  founded  as  established  on  the  foundation  and  observ- 
eady  as  740-  and  was  abolished  in  180.1.  The  '"«  ''"'."'''' "^  ^'  ^^"cdict,  which  have  ong<- 
fine  abbey  church  still  remains.  The  Bavarian  ^^\''°:  i'",'^*  ""f.  "f"  century,  and  are  distin- 
govemment  has  here  a  depot  for  army  horses.  RU'shed  from  the  proper  Benedictines  by  their 
and  a  veterinary  establishment ;  and  there  is  also  ^'^^^f-  names  and  particular  regulations ;  for  ex- 
a  residence  for  invBlids.  i""P'«'  the  Camafditlians,  the  monks  of  Val- 
_  ,,  ,  ,  „  .  .  „  ,  lombrosa,  the  Syivestrians,  the  G rand imon tenses, 
Benedic  toe,  a  liqueur  original  y  prepared  (he  Carthusians,  the  Coslestines.  the  Cistercians, 
by  the  Benedictme  monksof  the  abbey  of  F*^  ^nd  Bemardines,  the  Trappists,  and  the  monks 
camp,  m  Normandy,  coiisisting  of  spirit  _  (ft ne  of  Fontevraud.  The  Benedictine  monasteries 
brandy)  containing  an  infusion  of  the  juices  never  constituted  one  society,  constitutionatlv 
of  plants,  and  said  to_  possess  digestive,  anti-  regulated  and  governed  under  an  aristocratical 
spasmodic,  and  other  virtues,  and  to  have  pro-  or  monarchical  form;  on  the  contrary,  a.  great 
phylacnc  dHcacy  in  epidemics.  It  5pm_ewhat  many  monasteries  which  descended  from  the 
resembles  chartreuse  and  has  been  made  m  the  old  Benedictines  were  compelled  by  the  Council 
same  way  since  1310,  See  Liqueuh.  of  Trent  to  unite  themselves  gradually  into  par- 
Benedictines.  From  ilie  6th  to  the  lOth  ticular  fraternities.  Among  these  the  Benedic- 
ccnliiry  almost  all  the  monks  in  the  West  might  tjnes  of  Monte  Cassino,  of^Monte  Vergine.  and 
be  so  called,  because  they  followed  the  rule  of  Monte  Oliveto  (who  called  themselves  Olhe- 
St.  Benedict  of  Norcia.  The  rules  which  at  that  tans)  in  Italy  and  Sicil/;  those  of  Valladolid 
time  the  monasteries  in  Spain  and  France  re-  and  Montserrat  in  Spain;  those  of  Hirschau 
ceived  from  their  bishops,  as  well  as  the  rule  and  Fulda  in  Germany,  and  that  of  Molk  in 
of  the  Irish  St.  Columba,  were  essentially  the  Austria,  deserve  particular  notice  on  account  of 
same  as  those  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  in  the  pro-  the  extent  of  their  possessions,  the  magnificence 
gress  of  his  order  the  monasteries  in  Spain  and  of  their  churches,  and  the  mildness  of  their 
France,  as  well  as  those  of  the  order  of  Columba,  rules.  To  the  fraternity  of  Molk  (or  Melk), 
united  themselves  with  it.  Monte  Cassino,  the  which  still  exists,  but  accommodated  to  the 
magnificent  primitive  monastery  of  the  Benedic-  spirit  of  tli«  timesj  the  rest  of  the  Benediciine 
tines,  became  the  model  of  all  others.  At  that  convents  in  Austria  are  joined  Many  of  the 
time  the  monasteries,  having  no  common  supe-  nunneries  of  this  orde^  are   reserved  for  the 


BENBDICTI0I9  ^ASHBT 

nobUity,  bcDftUia  the  ^aces  in  them  are  equal  nominated  a  fief  or  fee,  the  essential  incidrat 

to  the  moEt  lucrative  benefices.    During  the  nrst  of  which  was  perpetuity,  that  is  to  say,  it  was 

French  revolution  the  monasteries  of  the  Bene-  a.  permanent  stipendiary  estate  held  of  a  supe- 

dictines  along  with  all   other  monastic  orders  rior,  and  usually  suUect  to  some  condition  indi- 

were  abolished;  but  the  Benedictines  have  since  eating  yassalage.    The  principle  of  the  feudal 

rattially  re-estabhshed  themselves  in  France.  Id  tenure  was  applied,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  ec- 

England   the    Benedictines    were   an    important  clesiastical  benefices  to  this   extent    that  they 

body  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  hav-  were  held  of  the  Pope,  as  a  superior  lord,  though' 

ing  then  i86  abbeys,  priories,  and  nunneries,  be-  "lese  benefices  had  noc'the  hereditary  character 


sides  many  smaller  houses.  At  present  there  are  ^^  ^  ^^*'>  so  far  as_  respected  the  office  or  dignity 
eight  Benedictine  abbeys  in  England,  besides  an  connected  therewith,  and  the  lands  or  emolu- 
'extensive  establishment  at  Fort  Augustus  in  "•«>*  conferred  hy  a  grant  were  usually  attached 
■Scotland,  comprising  an  abbey  and  cdlege.  In  *"  such  office  or  dignity,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  United  States  there  are  13  abbots,  545  priests,  ^^^  incumbent,  reverted  to  the  ecclesiastical  supe- 
rs clerics,  and  345  lay  brothers  in  the  order.  5?t  who  was  entitled  to  appoint  a  successor. 
The  Benedictines  have  charge  of  16  colleges  in  Th:s,  at  all  events,  was  the  claim  of  the  Popes, 
the  United  States.  thou^  it  was  the  subject  of  contest  between 

fiibJiofira^Ay.— Chateaubriand,  'Monks  of  the  '*'*"  ^""^  ^^^  principal  European  sovereigns. 
West' :    Taunton,    'English    Black    Monte    of         Benefit    of    Clergy,    in    EngUsh    criminal 

Saint  Benedict'  ;  Digby,  'Ages  of  Faith.'  law,  the  pTiviUgiumclericaU,  exemption  of  the 

Bencdictioii,  the  act  of  blesBing,  of  wish-  clergy  from  penalties  imposed  hj  law  for  certain 

ii^  to  a  parson  or  thing  the  grace  of  God.    It  crimes.    This   privilege    no   longer    exists,    but 

has  alw^s  existed  as  a  custom  among  Jews  it  was  for  many  centuries  an  important  element  ■ 

aad    Christians.    The   Jewish   priests   bestowed  ■"  ^  administration  of  criminal  law,  and  stiU 

benedictions  upon  the  people  when  they  remained  'S  a  curious  and  instructive  part  of  the  history  of 

obedient  to  the  law,  and  maledictions  when  they  England.    The  origin  of  this  privilege  was  a 

neglected  it.    In  the  Catholic  Church  the  term  =laim  made  by  the  ecclesiastics  at  an  early  period 

i«    ^erally    apphed    to    the    religious    public  \°'' }^^  eaiiTii  exemption  of  their  order  from  the 

service  at  which  the  priest  makes  the  sign  of  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law  courts.    In  scat- 

the  cross  over  the  congregation  with  the  osten-  ^^^^  mstances  the  right  was  recognized  in  the 

sorium  coattioing  the  consecrated  Host.    The  colomes  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.    An  Act  of 

Anglo-Saxon  term  "bleJBing»  is  now  commonly  Co"*^*^^  ^^xi  30  April  i^w  provided  that  ben- 

itttd  to  express  the  benediction  invoked  wiA  f^^  °*  '^'"^  shall  not  be  allowed  for  any  of- 

prayer.  sign  of  the  cross,  and  holy  water  upon  i«"?«  puni^ble  by  death.     See  Pollock  and 

retigioos  artides  such  as  prayer-books,  holy  pic-  'l"l'"'^'    'History  of  English  Uw>    (ad  ed.. 

tares,  roaary-btads,  etc    In  Protestant  churches  'wJ. 

the  benediction  is  usually  given  in  words  similar         Benake,  ba'ni-ke,  Priedrich  Eduard,  Ger~ 

to  those  prescribed  by  Moses  lo  Aaron.    It  is  "wn  philosopher:  b.  Berlin,  17  Feb.  1798;  dis- 

often    accompanied    with    laying    on    of   hands,  appeared   i    March   1854;   fotmd   drowned   in   a 

especially  in  the  celebration  of  marriages,  the  canal   at   Charlottenburg,   4   June   1856.     After 

ordination  of  pastors,  the  confirniarion  of  con-  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of  iSrs, 

verts,  and  the  baptism  of  children  h'  studied    theology  and   philosophy  at  Halle 

IScBcdictus,  the  sOng  of  Zacharias  used  *"<!  Berlin,  giving  special  attention  to  rtie  Eng- 

in  the  Roman  breviary  at  lauds  and  also  in  the  '■*''  phihwophers.    In   i8ao  he  lectured  in  the 

Anidican  morning  servict  University   of  Berlin  as  a   private  teacher,   but 


Benedix.  bS'ne-diks,  Roderich,  German  the  ccntinuance  of  his  l«:tures  was  forbidden  ji 
playwright  and  actor:  b.  Leipsic,  21  Jan.  181 1 :  iSm?"  account  of  his  departure  from  the  pW- 
d  26  SepL  1873.  In  1831,  he  became  an  actor,  osophieal  principles  of  Hegel.  He  then  taught 
and  in  1838  staged  his  first  play  'Das  Bemuste  f?!"  a  few  years  in  Gottmgen,  but,  returnmg  to 
Haupt.>  He  was  connected  with  the  manage-  P^"'''"  '".  I^a?.  received  permission  to  lecture 
ment  of  several  theatres  at  Cologne  and  Frank-  '" 'he  university,  m  which  he  was  elected  extra- 
fort -on -the- Main.  Among  his  plays  are  'Dr.  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy  after  Hegel  3 
Wespe';  'Die  HochEejtreise' ;  'Die  Manner-  death,  m  183a.  The  starting  point  of  his  system 
feinde';  'Der  Liebesbvief ' ;  <Der  Process';  and  «.  ^  that   philosophy  must  _  be   'ounded   upon  ? 


umes.    He  has  written  also  concerning  derman    Philosophy,  the  method  observed  by  Bacon  in  the 
folklore  natural  saences,  and  his  system  is  described  a' 


accepution    it    includes    only    the    latter    class,  Benet,  Stephen  Vincent,  American  military 

and  the  distinction  is  recognized  in  recent  acts  officer:  b.  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  2a  Jan.  1827;  d.  22 

of  Parliament.    The  name  is  derived  from  the  Jan,    1895.    He   was  graduated   at   the  United 

betuAciutn  of  the  Romans,  a  grant  of  any  kind  States  Military  Academy  in  1849,  and  assigned 

to  a  subject  by  the  sovereign.     It  was  afterward  to  the  Ordnance  Department ;  was  assistant  pro- 

the  designation  of  a  grant  of  land  by  any  large  fessor  of  ethics  and  law  at  the  Military  Acad- 

proprietor  to  a  retainer  or.  follower  as  a  reward  erny    in    1859-61 ;    instructor    of    ordnance    in 

of  services,  beiug  the  same  that  later  was  de-  1801-4;  became  brigadier-general  and  chief  of 
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ordnance  in  1^4;  and  was  retired  in  1891-    He  Christian  Rdi^on^    (i^);    'Observations  m 

was  author  of  'Militaiy  Law  and  t)ie  Practice  of  the  Indian  Natives  of  this  Continent'  (1784). 
Courts  MartiaP   (1862);  'Electro- Ballistic  Ma-         ij._»,„  i,s„'fi   Tn,.~*~.-  r.,™,„  r\^:— ,»,i 

chines  and  the   Sihultie  Chronoscope>    (1866)  ;  .  ,  ^'f^-  »«n  «..  ^*?t?*'f'J?^^'n*''  ?"t      -  h 

and  a  translation  from  the  FrenclTof  Jominf;  '*»   '"<!   v^^"m^?  .^'^  *T  „''-,^.-^7^ 

if-L     /~ ■ I  \ir.. 1 >  parents,   Norlen,   rianover,  30  Jan.    leog:   o.   20 

>Tht  0,n,pa,Bn  o(  W.i.rloo.>  6  *,j_  ^^  ^^^^.^  .;^  GollinstiTMumch, 
Benevcn'to,  a  province  of  Italy,  with  an  Frankfort,  and  Heidelberg,  devoting  himself 
area  of  680  square  miles,  and  an  archiepiscopal  especially  to  classical  and  comparative  philology, 
city.  The  surface  of  the  province  is  hilly  but  In  1862  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  or  Sanskrit 
the  soil  fertile  in  corn,  fruit,  and  pasture.  Game  and  comparative  philology  in  (he  University  of 
is  very  abundant,  and  cattle,  grain,  wine,  oranges,  Gottingen,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  One 
and  dead  game  are  exported.  Benevento  was  of  his  earliest  liicraiy  efforts  was  a  translation 
originally  called  Maleventum;  but  this  was  of  'Terence'  (Sluttgart  1837)  ;  after  this,  how- 
changed  lo  Beneventum  by  the  Romans  when  ever,  he  turned  his  attention  almost  exclusively 
they  founded  a  colony  here  after  the  defeat  of  to  comparative  philology.  Oriental  languages, 
I^rrhus.  Before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  especially  Sanskrit,  and  mytholo^.  In  his  50 
Romans  it  belonged  to  the  country  of  the  years  devoted,  with  rare  enthusiasm  and  per- 
Samnites.  The  Lombards  in  571  made  it  a  sistency,  to  linguistic  studies,  he  did  more  than 
dukedom,  which,  long  after  tJie  extinction  of  the  any  other  scholar  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
Lombard  kingdom,  remained  independent.  At  a  Sanskrit  philology.  In  comparative  philology, 
later  period  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sara-  though  an  adherent  of  Bom>,  he  deviated  from 
cens  and  Normans.  The  city,  however,  was  not  his  master  in  deriving  all  Indo-Enropean  words 
'  conquered  by  the  latter,  because  Henry  III.  had  from  mono-syllabic  primitive  verbs.     This  con- 

E'ven  it  to  the  Pope,  Leo  IX.     In  1418  Benevento  ception  depends  on  his  theoty  of  the  origin  of 

«ame  part   of  Naples,  but  was  given  back  to  stem   suffixes.     These,  he   holds,   are  almost  all 

the  Pope  by  Ferdinand  I.     In   ijgS  it  was  con-  derived   from   a   fundamental    form,   ant,  which 

Suered    by    the    French,    and    handed    over    to  appears  in  the  present  participle  of   verbs      To 

laptes;  and  then   in    1806  Napoleon  made   a  support  this  view  he  assumes  tlie  most  violent 

present   of   it   to   his  minister   Talleyrand,   who  permutations  of  sounds,  which  set  all   phonetic 

received  thence  the  title  of  Prince  of  Benevento.  laws  at  defiance.    For  his  theory,  see  his  'f-exi- 

In  181S  it  was  restored  to  the  Pope,  and  finally  con  of  Greek  Roots'    (1839)  ;    'Short   Sanskrit 

with   Naples   was   annexed   to   the   kingdom   of  Grammar'     (1868),    and    numerous    essays.     ' 


Italy.  The  city  of  Benevento  is  situated  on  a  Sanskrit  he  laid  a  foundation  for  the  true  study 
hill  between  the  rivers  Sabato  and  Calore,  is  of  the  Veda  by  editing  the  'Saina  Veda'  (1S48). 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  has  narrow  dirty  streets  with  glossary  and  translation ;  and  this  work 
and  some  interesting  buildings.  Since  969  it  has  he  continued  by  a  scholarly  translaticoi  of  the 
been  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  Few  citiea  in  first  mandala  of  the  Rig  Veda  in  his  nugBtinCi 
Italy  deserve  so  much  attention  on  account  of  'Orient  und  Occident*  (1863-4).  His  Vedic 
the  antiquities  which  they  contain  as  Benevento.  grammar,  for  which  he  had  been  collecting  ma- 
Abnost  every  wall  consists  of  fragments  of  terials  for  many  years,  was  left  unfinished.  He 
altars,  sepulchres,  columns,  and  entablatures,  also  published  a  'Complete  Sanskrit  Gianmiar, 
Among  other  things  the  well-preserved,  magnifi-  Crestomathy  and  Glossary*  (1854),  and  a  'San- 
cent  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  buUt  in  II4.  skrit-English  Dictionary*  (1866).  In  cnaspara- 
deserves  particular  mention.  It  is  now  called  tive  folklore  his  principal  work  is  a  translation 
Porta  Awtta  (the  golden  gate),  and  is  a  nte  of  the  < Panchatantra,"  <i859).  It  is  accoD^- 
of  the  city.  The  cathedral  is  a  beautiful  bMild-  nied  with  elaborate  notes,  and  the  firfft  volome 
ing  in  the  Lombard-Saracenic  style.  Pop.  consists  entirely  of  an  introduction  in  which 
about  25,000.  he  traces  the  course  of  these  Indian  stories  in 
BeneTolence.  a  forced  loan  or  contribution,  their  wanderings  and  transformations  both  in 
by  which  the  kings  of  England  were  wonl,  eastern  and  western  literatures, 
without  any  sanction  from  Parliament,  to  levy  Bcnga,  an  African  tribe,  living  on  the 
monev  from  their  subjects  Such  benevolences  Spanish  island.  Corisco,  oBf  the  western  coasl, 
had  been  denounced  by  Magna  Cbarta ;  and  having  moved  from  (he  interior  within  a  few 
even  Richard  III.  had  allowed  the  only  Parlia-  generations.  The  American  Presbyterian  Board 
rnent  of  his  ".gn  to  enact  a  statute  declaring  ^£  Missions  have  Christianized  many  of  the 
them  dlegal;  but  hey  still  ':ontm„ed  under  some  g  ^  translated  books  into  their  language, 
^f^^VK.'  "i^%,^ "  ^^^  abohshed  by  the  B.n  ^^^^^  ^,^^^,  ,^,^^1,]^,  j,,^  Kamerun  and 
of  Rights  in  168Q.  p^^,,^ 

5713  ;d.  Philadelphia,  jMay  1784.    H  is-'faiily  frort.J'anga)   In  the  widest  appl^t.on  the  nan« 

cinJe  to  Philadelphia  fr^  lindoS  in  .731.    He  presjd'.nn'  of  Bengal  is  extoidcd  to  the  whole 

earnestly  opposed  the  slave  trade,  advocated  the  °*  ^ntish  India,  except  what  is  under  the  gov 

emancipation  and  education  of  the  colored  popu-  F™,""  "',  Madras  and  Bombay:  so  that  ir 
lation  of  the  colonies,  and  himself  opened  an  includes  the  provinces  of  Ajmir  and  Meirwara, 
evening  school  for  negroes.  Of  his  numerous  Coorg,  and  Berar.  which  are  under  the  direct 
tracts,  distributed  gratuitously,  the  most  impor-  admmistration  of  the  governor-general :  the  iieu- 
tant  are:  'A  Caution  to  Great  Britain  and  Her  tenant-governorships  of  Bengal,  the  Norinwesc 
Colonies,  in  a  Short  Representation  of  the  Provinces  and  the  Panjah;  the  chief  commission- 
Calamitous  State  of  the  Enslaved  Negroes  in  the  erships  of  Assam,  Central  Provinces,  and  Oudti, 
British  Dominion*  (1767) ;  "Historical  Account  besides  various  native  states,  etc  But  tne 
of  Guinea'  (1772)  ;  'A  Short  Account  of  the  name  is  now  usually -restricted  to  that  portion 
Society  of  Fnends  '  (1780)  ;  <Disserta(ion  on  the  which  is  u»der  the  iieutenant-gOTeraor  of  Ben- 


Ill,  and  which  occupies  the  northeast  of  India, 
comprising  the  following-  divisions : 
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By  neent  divUoa  ot  >r*a.  population  (i(>ie)  U  jo.7i],3iB. 

The  district  composed  of  the  first  five  of  the 
abowe  divisions  forms  the  province  of  Bengal 
proper;  Fatna  and  Bhagalpur  form  the  province 
of  Bchar.  Besides  these  the  lieutenant-general- 
ship includes  four  native  states  under  British 
protection,  namely,  Cooch  Behar,  Hilt  Tipperah, 
Chota  Nagpur  (part  of),  and  Orissa  fpart  of), 
baving  a  total  area  of  37,515  square  miles,  and  a 


the  northern  part  rests  on  the  terraces  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  the  east  is  bounded  by  the 
Garos  or  Garrows  chain,  and  the  west  is  ribbed 
with  offsets  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains.  It  is 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  rivers,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra, 
whose  annual  inundations  render  the  soil  which 
they  reach  extremely  fertile.  In  those  tracts 
where  this  advanta)^  is  not  enjoyed  the  soil  is 
thin,  seldom  exceeding  a  few  inches  in  depth. 
The  most  inhospitable  part  of  Bengal  is  what  is 
called  the  Sunderbunds  (from  being  covered 
with  the  soondm  or  sunder  tree),  that  portion 
of  the  country  through  which  the  numerous 
blanches  of  the  Ganges  seek  the  sea,  or  the 
space  lying  between  the  Hoogly  Kiver  and  Chitr 
tagong,  about  150  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  160  from  north  to  south.  This  district 
is  infested  with  tigers,  is  traversed  in  all  direc- 
tions by  water-courses  or  nullahs,  and  inter- 
spersed  with  numerous  sheets  of  stagnant  water 
called  jheels,  which  abound  with  fish  and  water- 
fowl, and  are  much  resorted  to  by  crocodiles. 

Otology  and  Minerals, — In  the  northern  part 
of  Bengal,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  is  a 
band  of  Tertiary  formation;  south  from  which, 
and  along  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  more  espe- 
cially east  from  that  river,  and  inclnding  the 
grater  part  of  its  delta  and  that  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, tne  country  is  wholly  composed  of  allu- 
vium or  modern  detritus.  Calcutta  stands  upon 
ttrata  of  the  transition  series,  which  stretch 
west  into  Bahar,  and  are  flanked  north  and  south 
br  tracts  of  crystafline  formation.  In  the  Garo 
Hills  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  are  found :  and 
nitre  effloresces  on  the  surface  around  Calcutta 
and  elsewhere.    Mineral  springs  are  not  numer- 

Rwtrs. —  The  principal  rivers,  besides  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  the  latter  of  which 
wters  the  province  at  its  northeast  extremity, 
*inl  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  the  prin- 
cipal embouchure  of  the  Ganges,  are  the  Soo- 
bunreka,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in 
^''  >i°  35^  north,  south -southwest  of  the 
Hoogly;  the  Cosi  or  CoQsee,  which  rises  near 


Khatainattdoo  in  Nepal,  and  falls  into  the  Gan- 
ges near  Bha^lpur.  in  lat.  25°  20'  N.;  and  the 
Dumooda,  which,  rising  in  Bahar,  falls  into  the 
Hoogly  about  23  miles  below  Calcutta.  There 
are  numerous  other  streams  of  less  note,  mostly 
tributaries  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  or 
their  larger  affluents. 

Climate. —  There  is  more  r^j^ularity  in  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  in  Bengal  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  part  of  India;  but  it  is  subject 
to  great  extremes  of  heat,  which,  added  to  th^ 
humidity  of  its  surface  and  the  heavy  dews  that 
fall,  render  it  generally  mihealthy  to  Europeans. 
The  prevalence  of  hot  winds,  which  are  some- 
times loaded  with  sandy  particles,  is  another 
source  of  disease.  The  seasons  are  distinguished 
by  the  terms  hot,  ctold,  and  rainy.    The  hot  s 


the  end  of  May, 


from  the  beginning  of  March  to 
._  __jy,  within  which  period  the  ther- 
frequenlly  rises  to  100°,  sometimes  to 
110°.  The  month  of  September  is  also  often 
intensely  hot,  and  when  so  is  the  most  unhealthy 
period  of  the  year  to  natives  as  well  as  Euro- 
peans, owing  to  the  profuse  exhalations  from 
stagnant  waters  left  by  the  inundations,  and 
from  a  rank  decaying  vegetation.  The  rainy 
.season  commences  m  June,  and  lasts  till  Octo- 
tier.  During  the  first  two  months  of  this  period 
the  rain  is  frequently  so  heavy  that  five  inches 
of  water  have  fallen  in  one  day,  the  annual 
average  being  from  70  to  80  inches.  It  is  in  this 
season  that  the  inundations  take  place,  and 
that'  the  Ganges  overflows  its  delta,  covering  the 
land  with  its  waters  for  more  than  100  miles. 
The  cold  season,  the  most  grateful  and  healthy 
of  any  to  Europeans,  continues  from  November 
to  February,  during  which  period  north  winds 
prevail,  with  a  clear  sW. 

Foretts. —  In  Bengal,  as  in  India  generally, 
great  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  the 
management  of  forests.  Great  destruction  is 
caused  among  forests  by  fires,  which  are  some- 
ttmes  the  result  of  accident,  but  more  frequently 
made  purposelr  by  the  natives  in  pursuance 
of  a  system  01  jangle  cultivation  that  aj>pears 
to  prevail  throughotrt  India.  This  consists  in 
cutting  down  and  burning  a  patch  of  forest,  and 
raising  a  crop  in  the  open  snace.  no  plowing 
or  digging  being  necessary.  The  next  year  this 
patch  is  abandoned,  and  another  treatnl  in  the 
tame  way.  Another  cause  of  destruction  is  the 
wastefulness  of  those  who  use  the  timber.  The 
Bunder-trees,  for  example,  whidi  furnish  the  best 
wood  for  the  boats  which  arc  bnilt  in  great 
numbers  throughout  Eastern  Bengal,  have  been 
cut  down  in  so  reckless  a  manner  that  the  west- 
ern parts  of  the  Sunderbunds  have  already  been 
to  a  large  extent  exhausted.  In  order  to  limit 
the  destruction  that  goes  on  by  such  proceedings 
certain  portions  of  the  Indian  forests  are  re- 
served and  placed  under  the  entire  control  of  the 
government,  and  additions  are  made  to  these 
reserves  every  year.  Of  the  total  '1.660  square 
miles  of  forest  in  Bengal,  in  1896  ^Jsn  were 
reaerved  and  3437  protected. 

Animalt.— hmon^  the  wild  animals  are 
tigers,  elephants,  boars,  bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
jackals,  hyenas,  leopards,  panthers,  lynxes, 
hares,  deer,  buffaloes,  antelopes,  and  monkeys. 
The  most  formidable  of  all  these  animals  (and 
more  so  even  than  the  lion)  is  the  tiger,  which 
here  attains  its  utmost  size,  and  perhaps  also  its 
greatest  ferocity.  The  domestic  animals  include 
native  horses,  thin,  ill-shaped  animals,  and  noe 
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very  interior  breed,  Ming  exUemely  small  and  the  tarmers  house, —  m  bigh  land  suitable  tor 
miserable  lookiog^  sheep  likewise  of  diminutive  the  growth  of  euRar  cane, —  and  on  the  banks  at 
size,  with  very  coarse  hairy  wool,  but  when  rivers.  The  betel  leaf,  famous  for  its  intoxica- 
well  fed  their  flesh  is  excellent.  Hogs  and  goats  ting  quality  and  largely  used  over  all  India  on 
are  also  plentiful,  and  buffaloes  are  domesti'  that  account,  is  cultivated  in  what  is  called  a 
cated  for  the  sake  of  their  milk.  R^tiles  are  voroj  or  fort,  and  is  carefully  protected  from 
numerous  and  formidable,  including  gavials,  a  the  sun  and  wind.  Indigo  being  one  of  the 
kind  of  crocodile,  with  which  the  larger  rivers  principal  articles  of  foreign  commerce  with  Ben- 
are  infested;  and  among  the  serpent  tribe,  many  sal,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  that  provinccL 
of  which  are  highly  poisonous,  the  deadly  cobra-  The  opium  production  of  Bengal  was  a  gov«m- 
de-capello.  Turtles,  frogs,  and  lizards  also  ment  monopoly  under  Mohammedan  rule,  and 
abound,  with  swarms  of  mosquitoes.  The  turtles  has  been  retained  as  such  by  the  British.  All 
are  chiefly  procured  from  the  island  of  Cheduba,  the  Juice  of  the  opium  poppy  must  be  sold  to 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Fish  are  so  exceedingly  the  government  at  a  fixed  price.  This  cultiva- 
plentiful  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  almost  tion  is  carried  on  in  the  west  of  Bengal  in  the 
every  dass  of  inhabitants.  Game,  poultry,  and  divisions  of  Chota  Nagpur  and  Patna-  Orchards 
water-fowl  of  all  descriptions  abound  in  Bengal,  of  mango  trees  are  to  be  found  in  every  part 
particularly  ducks,  of  which  there  is  a  great  of  Bengal,  the  fruit  being  in  general  demand 
varjetj;,  and  most  of  them  of  a  superior  kind,  during  the  hot  months.  The  cinchona  tree  and 
The  gigantic  crane,  commonly  called  the  adju-  the  tea  plant  have  both  in  recent  times  been 
tant,  from  the  stately  air  wilti  which  he  struts  added  to  the  agricultural  products  of  Bengal ; 
about,  frequents  the  towns  in  considerable  num-  the  former  in  the  native  state  of  Sikkim,  the 
bers,  performing  the  olEce  of  scavenger  by  dear-  latter  especially  in  Cooch  Behar  (Darjiling), 
ing_  the  streets  of  garbage,  in  consideration  of  Chiftagong,  and  Chota  Nagpur. 
which  duty  he  enjoys  an  entire  immunity  from  The  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  Bengal  is 
all  disturbance ;  liis  principal  food  is  offal,  toads,  perhaps  unequaled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
lizards,  serpents,  and  insects.  Crows,  kites,  spar-  world.  The  cultivation  of  the  land  requires  lit- 
rows,  and  other  small  bitds  are  numerous.  tie  effort,  and  large  crops  are  obtained  without 
Agricullure. —  The  staple  crop  of  Bengal  is  the  application  of  any  other  manure  than  the 
rice,  which  fs  cultivated  so  as  to  produce  three  sediment  or  mud  deposited  by  the  inundatioas. 
harvests  in  the  year  —  spring  rice,  autumn  rice.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  how  far  this  facility  is 
and  winter  rice.  The  last  of  these  harvests  is  good,  since  it  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
by  far  the  most  important.  Besides  sufficing  (or  preventinsf  all  attempts  at  improvement  either 
the  wants  of  the  population  the  rice  crop  leaves  in  the  science  of  agriculture  itself  or  in  the 
a  laree  surplus  for  exportation.  Oil  seeds  are  implements  used  in  its  practice  The  Indian 
also  .largely  cultivated,  chiefly  mustard,  sesa-  plow  is  of  wretched  construction,  having  neither 
tnum,  and  linseed.  The  jute  plant  (fial)  has  long  colter  nor  mold-board,  and  in  some  districts  it 
been  cultivated,  and  in  recent  times  the  culttva-  wants  even  the  share,  while  the  animals  by 
tion  of  it  has  greatly  extended.  It  will  grow  on  which  it  is  dragged,  two  oxen  or  cows,  are  mis- 
altnost  any  description  of  land.  Part  of  this  eraUe  half-starved  creatures.  The  reaping  book 
crop  is  cultivated  by  those  who  use  or  manu-  (kaslya)  is  a  most  inefRcient  implement, —  the 
facture  it,,  almost  all  the  Hindu  farmers  weav-  curved  or  cutting  part  of  the  blade  is  six  inches 
ing  cloth  from  it.  It  is  now  manufactured  also  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad,  with  teeth  like  a 
in  large  mills  under  European  management,  and  saw  —the  handle  is  about  four  and  a  half 
jute  goods  are  now  an  export  of  some  Impor-  inches  long.  The  dengki,  by  which  the  husks 
tance,  though  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  jute  in  are  separated  from  the  grain,  is  another  wretched 
the  raw  state  (or  manufacture  in  Europe  The  implement  and  so  ill  adapted  to  its  purposes 
Bunn  plant,  somewhat  resembling  the  Spanish  that  one  fifth  part  of  the  whole  grain  is  sacri- 
brooiD,  is  now  quite  extensively  cultivated  and  ficed  in  the  operation.  Nearly  all  the  other 
exported  to  Great  Britain,  anording  excellent  implements  in  use  are  of  an  equally  rude  and 
material  for  both  sails  and  cordage,  and  being  imperfect  description.  Rotation  of  crops  and 
made  into  fishing  nets  by  the  natives,  Cotton  the  use  of  fallows  are  unknown  to  the  larmers 
is  grown  over  all  India,  but  the  best  of  the  of  India;  the  land  is  generally  in  an  exhausted 
herbaceous  kiiid  is  raised  in  Bengal  and  on  the  condition,  and  the  enclosures  everywhere  bad. 
Coromandel  coast;  the  finest  grows  on  light  Grain  is  trodden  out  hy  OKcn,  and  stacking  corn 
rocky  soil.  The  cotton  of  India  is  generally  is  unusual,  the  corn  being  often  left  exposed  to 
inferior  to  that  of  the  United  States ;  but  this  the  weather.  Irrigation,  however,  is  well  under- 
is  believed  to  be  wholly  owing  to  careless  eulti-  stood, —  necessity  giving  rise  to  invention, — and 
vation.  and  to  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  it  is  is  accomplished  by  the  most  ingenious, and  effi- 
prepared   for  the  market.     The  cultivation  of  cient  means, 

the    date    palm    and   the    manufacture    of    date  Manufactures. — The     principal     manufacture 

sugar   are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  Bengal  is  that  of  cotton  Roods,  includini^  cot- 

forroing  a  profitable  business  for  the  cultivator,  ton  piece  goods  of  various  descriptions,  calicoes. 

This  kind  of  sugar  forms  an  article  of  export,  thread,    and    sail-cloth.      Muslins   of   the   most 

The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated,  but  not  nearly  to  beautiful    and    delicate    texture   were   formerly 

such  an  extent  as  might  be  expected.    There  are  made  at  Dacca,  a  city  in  this  province,  but  the 

two  kmds  of  sugar  cane,  a  yellow  hard  cane,  manufacture  is  almost  extinct.    "Some  of  these 

about  the  thickness  of  a  finger;  the  other  much  fabrics."  says  Tavernier,  "were  so  fine  that  they 

thicker  and  deeply   stained  with  purple.     The  could  hardly  be  felt  in  the  hand,  and  the  thread 

latter  is  the  most  productive,  but  the  most  trou-  when  spun  was  scarce  discernible.*    In  Ward's 

blesome  to  cultivate,  and  therefore  avoided  by  'History'  of  the  Hindus  this  character  in  the 

the    more    indolent    farmers.      Tobacco,    which  muslin  of  Dacca  is  confirmed:  though  perhaps 

tequires  a  light  soil,  is  grown  in  three  different  in  both  cases  it  is  a  little  ex^tseratea    "When 
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this  ratislin  is  laid  on  the  grass,'  says  the  lat*  primary  schools  the  proKiple  of  keeping  the 

ter,  'and  the  dew  has  fallen  on  it,  it  is  no  longer  standard  of  instruction  as  loir  as  possiUe   is 

discernible.*      The    extraordinary    fuieoefs    and  adhered  to;  and  thie  is  ibtended  to  be  done  till 

beauty   of  India  muslins,  manufactured   under  the  whole  of  the  poorer  classes  shall  have  been 

the  disadvantages  of  rude  machinery  and  ill  pre-  brou^   under   some   kind    of   instruction.      la 

pared   material,   is  attributed  to   the  4jtani«ttely  the  meanwhile,  all  who  have  time  or  means  for 

fine  sense  of  touch  possessed  by  the  Hindus,  and  learning    moi^    are    encouraced    to    resort    U> 

to  the  hereditary  continuance  of  a  particular  spe-  schools  of  a  better  class.    With  this  view  a  sys- 

cies  of  manufacture  in  families  tbraugh  many  tem  of  [ntennediate  schools  was  established  in 

generations.  1875  between  the  primary  and  what  are  called 

Tlie  modem  decay  of  the  muslin  manufac-  the    middle    schools,    and    this    step    has   been 

ture  of  India  has  been  owing  in  a  great  irieasure  rewarded  with  a  satisfactory  measure  of  success. 

to  the   successful  competition  of  Great   Britain,  In  addition*  to  the  schooU  already  mmtioned 

vid  to  the  circumstance  of  British  fabrics  being  there  are  varicMS  educational  institutions  of  a 

subject  to  no  duty  in  Bengal,  while  hi^h  duties  higher   kind  connected  with   government.     The 

were  levied  on  the  fabrici  of  Bengal  in  Qreat  highest  of  these  institutions  is  the  Calcutu  Uni- 

Britain.    These  duties  are  now  abolished.    Large  versil^,    with   the    foiu*    faculties   of   arts,    law, 

quantities  of  a  coarse  cloth,  manufactured  from  medicine,    and    engineering.     Affiliated    to    the 

Title,   are   made   in   various   districts  of   Bengal.  uniTcrsity   are   a   number   of   general   and   pro~ 

Sericulture  U  carried  on  more  largely  in  Ben-  fessional  colle^,  in  one  of  which  all  who  have 

gal  than   in  any  other  part  of  India,  and   silk-  passed  the  university  mtrance  examination  and 

weaving  is  still  a  leading  industry  inmanyofthe  wish  to  proceed  to  a  d^jee  must  enroll  them- 

districts;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  seri-  selves.    The  majority  of  educated  Bengal  youths, 

Otis  decline.    One  branch  of  this  htdustry,  how-  accra-ding  to  official   information,  resort  to  two 

ever,  seems  more  flourishing  than  some  others,  professions,  the  public  service  and  the  law,  in 

nomety,  the  cultivBtion  of  tatvf  or  wild  aUk.  the  consequence  of  whii±  many  cannot  obtain  em- 

wonn  that  produces  it  feeding  upon  the  leaves  ployment.     With  a  view  to  open  oljt  other  lines 

of  tlK  sal  and  other  forest  trees.    On  the  other  of  employment  the  government  is  endeavoring 

hand,  varioHs  new  manufactures,  carried. on  by  to  establish  technical  and   industrial   schools  of 

machinery,  are  rising  up.    The  most  important  a    superior   kind   in   many  places.     A   healthy 

of  these  are  the  industries  connected  with  jute,  ambition  is  said  to  exist  among  the  natives  of 

Mttton,  and  sugar.    These  are  already  affording  Bengal  to  raise  theiAselvea  by  education.  Almost 

empk^riiK"t  to  many  thousands,  and  the  natives  every  Bengalee  youth  who  can  aSord  the  means 

arc   said   to    show   great   aptitude    for    factory  aspires  to  an  English  education  as  one  of  the 

work.      The   jute    miUs    alone    enq)loy   nearly  main  objects  of  his  life.     One  result  of   the 

40,000  hands.  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  to  Bengal  at  the  end  of 

Commerce.-- The  commerce  oi  B«igal,  both  1875  was  that  the  wealthier  natives  raised  sub- 
internal  and  external,  is  very  large.  Multitudes  scriptions  to  commemorate  the  event  by  found- 
of  native  txiats  and  other  craft  navigate  the  ing  educational  institutions.  The  secondary 
rivers.  JT>e  imports  to  Calcutta  from  the  interior  schools  are  generall3f  divided  into  ■English"  and 
hare  been  valued  at  over  ^13,000,000,  consisting  vernacular.  Those  in  which  English  forms  part 
nf  rice,  tea,  jnte,  indigo,  linseed,  mustard  see<jl,  of  the  regular  course  of  Study  of  all  the  schol- 
wheat,  etc.  The  foreign  trade  is  large  and  ars.  or  at  least  of  all  in  the  higher  classes,  are 
increasing.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  passes  reckoned  as  English;  if  English  is  optional  only, 
Ihrongli  Calcutta,  and  the  value  of  it  annually  tbey  are  reckoned  as  vernacular.  In  the  corn- 
is  over  ^5,000)000,  over  $i7o.oao/xio  being  mon  languages  of  the  country  there  were  till 
exports.  The  most  important  exports  are  opium,  lately  almost  no  books  to  be  had ;  but  the  Bible, 
jute,  indigo,  oil  seeds,  tea,  hides  and  skins,  and  or  parts  of  it,  has  now  been  printed  in  the  vari- 
rice;  the  chief  import  is  cotton  piece  goods.  The  ous  languages  and  widely  circulated,  as  well  a> 
fore^    trade    is   chiefly    with    Great    Britain,  a  number  of  other  works. 

China,    the    Straits    Settlements,    France,    the  The  private  houaes  of  Bengal  are  huts,  with 

United  States,  and  Ceylon.  pentroofa  eonstructed  of  two  sloping  sides  which 

Finanee. — The  total  revenue  of  the  lieuten-  meet  in  a  ridge.     One  hut  of  this  kind  serves 

ant-gqnrernorship  of  Bengal  in  the  year  ending  the  poor  man  for  himself,  family,  and  cattle; 

31     March     igi^,    was    (calling    the    rupee    as  wealthy  men  increase  the  number  of  houses  with- 

cents),   $46,393,aSQi    aid    tie    total    expenditure  out  altering  the  plan,  and  without'  having  any 

$21,611,943.      The    surplus    goes    to    meet    the  communication    between    the    different    apart- 

expenses  of  the  general   government  of  India,  ments.     The  walls  are  generally  made  of  mud. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  land,  salt,  and  the  floor  is  raised  a  foot  or  two  above  the 

opium,   excise   stamps,  and   customs,    assessed  level  of  the  plain,  to  prevent  it  being  flooded  in 

taxes,  etc.  the  rainy  season,  which,  however,  is  not  always 

EdueatioH,  Social,  aad  Domestic  Conditions,  accomplished.  The  frames  of  the  houses  cOn- 
ete. —  It  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  ex-  sist  of  bamboos  tied  together  —  wooden  posts 
treme  povery  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  and  beams  being  used  in  the'  construction  of  the 
Bei^al,  that  education  should  be  there  at  a  very  houses  of  the  wealthy  only.  The  huts  collect- 
low  ebb.  The  proportion  of  boys  of  school-  ively  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  a  fam- 
going  age  attending  school  is  only  aboat  28.6  ily  are  usually  Surroimded  by  a  common  fence. 
per  cent ;  of  girls  2  per  cent.  The  first  nidi-  Farmers  have  in  general  larger  and  better  houses 
ments  of  education  are  often  given  in  small  than  people  living  in  towns,  A  rich  farmer  will 
schools  called  pdthsdids,  in  which  the  fees  are  sometimes  have  as  many  as  la  or  14  huts  within 
extremely  low.  and  in  which  only  reading,  writ-  his  enclosure.  The  food  of  the  class  just  above 
ing.  and  arithmHic  are  taught.  The  greater  the  rank  of  common  laboreiB  eonsists  chiefly 
namber  of  these,  altbongh  private  establish-  of  rice,  wheaten  flour,  fish,  regetables,  and  but- 
■neots,  receive  aid  from  govcmmeat     In  the  ter,  with    various   condiments  and  Ksaonuigs. 
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la  the  case  of  the  laborer  there  is  neither  flour,  parts  o(  nitre,  two  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  anti- 
fish,  vegetables,  nor  butter,  the  chief  food  of  that  mooy  tersulpbide.  These  are  finely  pulverized 
class  being  a  coarse  description  of  rice.  and  incorporated  together,  and  the  composition 

if utory.— The  English  first  got  a  fiirn  foot-    pressed  into  earthen  bowls  or  similar  shallow 
tng   in   Bensal   about   1644,   when,  throti|^   the     vessels. 

mHuence  of  an  English  medical  man  named  BengiOi,  Mn-gii'le,  the  dealer's  name,  orig- 
Boughton,  a  favonte  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  inating  m  a  mistake  as  to  iheir  origin  tor  any 
the  East  India  Company  obUmed  permission  to  of  several  of  the  bcatitiful  little  Atrican  wax- 
locate  themaelves  at  Hugh  or  Hoogly,  some  28  bills  (q.v.),  bred  and  sold  as  cage-birds-  espe- 
miles  above  Calcutta.  In  1686  the  conyanys  cially  the  *blue-bel!ied  finch' (EjJriWo  ft^traia) 
factors,  havmg  had  a  rupture  with  the  Moslem  »hich  is  ashy-brown  above,  with  the  wing  quiUs 
commander  at  the  place  where  they  were  looted,  brown,  and  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  throat  and 
removed  to  Calcutta,  then  the  village  of  Chut-  „hole  lower  surface  aiure  blue,  spotted  under 
tanutty,  where  they  continued  to  carry  on  their  and  near  the  wings.  They  add  to  this  charming 
tradt  In  1700  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  being  in  dress  lively  manners  and  an  agreeable  sonn 
want  of  money  to  dispute  the  succession  to  the  Their  requirements  in  the  cage  are  like  those  of 
Mogul  throne,  obtained  a  large  sum  from  the  ^  canary, 
company  for  the  township  on  which  their  fac-  _        '  „  -,        _. 

tory  stood  at  Calcutta,  and  some  adjacent  lands.        ,  »enK*li  Kra.  The,  one  of  the  chronologi- 

Seven  years  afterward,  namely  in  1707,  Calcutta  cal  eras  of  the  Hindus,  supposed  to  have  been 

was  erected  into  a  presidency,  and  the  founda-  derived  from  the  Hegira.     The  Hmdus,  how- 

tion  of  British  power  in  India  laid  —  presenting  ever,  use  the  sidereal  year,  and  the  Mohamme- 

a   striking  proof   of  the  energy   of  the   British  9^^^  tht  lunar,  hence   the  Mohammedan  epoch 

character,    there    having    been    settlements    in  ^  »*  present  some  mne  years  m  advance  of  the 

India   by  the   Portnguese,   Dutch,   French,   and  Bengah. 

Danes,  prei-ious  to,  and  contemporary  with,  the  Bengali,  or  Oanra.  Languase,  one  of  the 

location  of  the  English   in  that  quarts  of  the  five  modem  languages  of  Hmdustan,  which  are 

world;   but  the   mighty  achievement   of  obtain-  derived  from  the  ancient  Sanskrit.     Its  name  19 

ing  the  supremacy  m  that  vast  anpire  could,  it  derived  from  Banga,  the  Sanskrit  name  of  the 

appears,   be   accomplished   only   by  the   Bntish.  country,  with  the  Arabic  article  ai  suffixed;  the 

For   nearly   half   a    century   the   company   pnr-  „hole  being  corrupted    into   the  present    form, 

sued  a  peaceful  and  profitable  commerce ;  but  at  Caura  is  derived  from  Gaur,  the  name  of  the 

the  expiration  of  that  pencrf,  17^   Calcutta  was  ancient  metropolis.     It   is   spoken  by  WXW^XX) 

a^cked  »nd  taken  by  the  Sonbahdar  of  Bengal,  of  British  subjects,  of  whom  about  one  fourth 

who  threw  the  Englishmen  he  found  there  147  m  speak  also  some  other  dialect.    It  extends  over 

number,  into  a  dungeon,  the  weli-known  'Wade-  the  regions  on  the  lower  Ganges,  from  I^tna 

hole"  of  Calcutta,  where  123  of  them  perished  m  down  to  its  delta,  being  purest  in  the  province 

II  hours.    In  the  eosumg  year  Calcutta  was  re-  of   Bengal   and   in  the  eastern  regions.     This 

taken  by  Lord  Give  — an  event  which  was  fol-  language  consists   of  an   aboriginal   basis,   with 

lowed  by  a  senes  of  victories  on  the  part  of  the  which  a  much  greater  portion  of  Sanskrit  and 

British    that  terminated   m  the  entire  conquest  p^cril   has  been   admixed   than   with   any  on« 

of    India.      In    consequence    of    unprecedented  of  its  cognates ;  with  a  considerable  addition  ol 

drought  great  scarcity  of  food  prevailed  m  1873  Afghan,    Persian,    Arabic.    Portuguese,    Malay, 

and  1874.  but  the  prompt  measures  of  the  g<yf-  and  English  words.    Although  the  Sanskrit  ele- 

emment   were   sufficient    to   prevent   any   wide-  jaeat   predominates   as   regards   the   words,   tha 

spread  mortality.     A  bill  conferring  upon  agri-  grammatical  forms  of  the  language  differ  more 

cutural  tenants  a  transferable  interest  in  their  ?rom  the  Sanskrit  than  the  forms  of  the  Gredc, 

holdings   and    proteclmg  them   against   eviction  Latin.  Gothic,  and  Persian ;  most  of  the  flexions 

was  passed  in  1885.  of  nouns  and  verbs  having  been  lost,  and  their 

Bibboeraphy.—  BaitOTt,     <BengaP  ;     Hunter,  places  being  suwHied  by  auxiliary  words  and  by 

"Statisticai    Account    of    Beiwal> ;    Rawlinson  circumlocution.    Notwithstanding  this,  it  admits 

•England  and  Russia  in  the  East';  and  oflicial  in  the  higher  style,  many  of  those  forms  which 

'Reports    on    the    Administration   of    Bengal,'  are  intelligible  only  to  more  cultivated  persons 

appearing  annually.  -There  are   no   forms   of  gender,  and   only   few 

Bengal,  Bay  of,  that  portion  of  the  Indian  i'^'^'^^n^  ""orAs  are  formed  by  the  suffixM  i  and 

Ocean  between  Hindustan  and  Farther  India,  or  ""■  .  ^r"  ""  ^"^  «■«."  '™''=  ^^  suffixes  - 

Burma,  Siara.  and  Malacca,  and  extending  south  "^n^^'ve,     accusative,     instrumental,     dativt 

to  Ceylon  and  Sumatra.    It  receives  the  Ganges,  "Wa""-  genitive^ and  vocative.    The  plural  of 

Brahmaputra,    and    Jrrawadi.      Calcutta,    FUn-  "?""^  '*  "'?"'*  J^iS*"'""^  '''^  "  *a  S*"""™ 

gmon,  and  Madras  are  the  most  important  towns  r£!.7Vc.i--,ii     K     t,«n.  ^/T^  J°^ 

on  or  near  its  coasts     On  the  west  coast  there  ^°""*^°  especially  by  means  of  a  sort  of  past 

are  no  good  harbors!  but  the  east  coast  has  a  Pl^^'f  P'«;.  '''^uI/TV,*  '^ -'^^^J?!!!? 

considerable  number,  among  them  being  Aracan,  ""'^"''""■'^      There   is    but   one    COTjugatioi^ 

Cheduba,  Negrais.  Mataban.  and  Syrfam.     On  *^°«    "''™L'V  ^L""^:?"^!,  i^C^ 

account  of  the  extreme  heat  the  rate  of  evapora-  '"'*"  ^jl''  ,"'&v^ ''"''•^"'^"tv'^^'''^, '^ 

tion  is  very  high,   sometimes  amounting  to  an  ^2'  '°>'  '"  l^"""*-   J^*  ^^"  and  plund 

inch  per  day.    The  tide  sometimes  rises  to  the  "*  'i"^^  ="*  °^'"'.  ■^fonnd'dMlic  plural  with 

height    of   70   feet.      In   summer   the   northeast  "  .S."Sf''^•""J"  ''*"°"nK  respect,  the   singular 

monsoon  prevails,  and  in  winter  the  southwest  «'th.t'«!  P^^^  "<"=«  ^^l  "^ed  in  sneafcrngto 

monsoon  inferiors.      There    are     three     simple    moods, 

'  infinitive,    indicative,    imperative ;    four    othen 

Bengal,  or  Bengola,  Lieh^  a  firework,  being  periphrastic,  the  potential,  optative,  in- 
giving  a  vivid  and  sustained  blue  light.  It  is  choatlve,  and  frequentative.  Any  vmi  is  coo- 
need  for  signals  at  sea.     It  is  composed  of  six  jugahle  negatively  by  the  snffix  mO.    Tbe  ayttetn 
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ot  writing  is  tiut  of  the  Jivamagari  of  the  San-  1778;  d.  London,  9  Jan.  rSa?.     She  early  dis- 

■krit  language,  but  the  forms  of  letters  are  more  plajred  a  turn  for  literature,  but  her  stra.itened 

broken   and    twisted.      B   and   v,   bo^fever,   are  means  preventing  her  from  gratifying  this  taste 

written  by  one  character,  and  the  characters  of  by  the  purchase  of  books,  she  was  in  the  habit 

tbe  souDos,  «,  I,  gh,  are  ioterchangeable.  of  perusing  the  (Miened  books  in  a  txKiksetler's 

No  book  written  in  Bengali  apikeared  before  window,  and  would  return  day  after  day  to  see 

ijioo  AJL    After  the  settlement  of  Moslems  in  if  the  page  had  been  turned  over.    In  i8(»  she 

Uior,    the  Voisyas  and   Soodrss    (agricultural  removed  with  her  mother  to  London.    Her  first 

and  servile  castes)  began  to  study  Persian,  to  literary  attempts,  including  a  poem  on  the  aboli- 

gain   a    livelihcxxL  and  were   well   rewarded   by  tion  of  the  slave  trade,  and  two  novels,  attracted 

Uie  conauerors.     Except  the  stories  of  Krishna  s  Httle   attention ;    but    she   was   more   successful 

study,   tne   rules  of  arithmetic   in   verse,  and   a  Tvilh  her  'Memoirs  of  Mary   Queen  of  Scots,' 

few  other  elementary  books,  the  vernacular  liter-  and   of    'Elizabeth    Queen   of   Bohemia.'      She 

atttre  was  very  poor,  until  Rajah  Krishnachan-  also    wrote    the    Lives    of   Anne    Boleyn,    Mrs. 

dra  Roy  Bahadoor  restored  Hindoo  literature  in  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  and  John  Tobin,  the  dra- 

India,    by    bringing    in    pundits    and    endowing  niatist.     Her  chief  merits  are  a  clear  style  and 

■cboola.     Owing  to  the  abtrndaocc  at- Sanskrit  industry  in  the  collection  and  arrangements  of 

bocAs,    and    the  prejndice   of   most    Brahmins  facts. 

against  the  Bengali,  this  was  neglected  until  Bengongb,  Jtdm  Vniaon,  Canadian  poet: 
1800,  when  the  college  of  Fort  William  was  b.  Toronto,  S  April  1851.  In  1873  he  establisht^J 
founded,  and  the  stody  of  Bengali  was  made  the  Grip,  a  humorous  werfcly  In  Toronto.  His 
mipcrative  and  collateral  to  the  Sanskrit  Many  political  cartoons  in  this  paper  were  highly  artis- 
Bengali  works  have  since  been  printed  at  Cal-  tic.  He  is  also  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  and 
"■*"t  and  Seran^iore.  The  first-native  news-  a  poet.  His  publications  include:  'Ontario, 
'  was  published  at  Serampore  in  1818.  Con-  Ontario*  (a  famous  election  song) ;  'Grip's  Car- 
hie  change  has  been  made  smce  in  the  toons'  (1875) :  "Popular  Readings,  Original  and 
diction  and  composition  of  this  language,  which  Selected'  (1882);  'Caricature  History  of 
continues  to  be  enlarged  and  ennobled,  by  being  Canadian  Politics'  (1886)  ;  'Motley:  Verses 
capable  of  borrowing  indefinitel}'  from  the  ven-  Grave  and  Gay'  (1895);  'The  Up  to  Date 
crable  Sanskrit  mother.  Gilchrist,  H.  P.  Fors-  Primer :  A  First  Book  of  Lessons  for  Little 
ter  Carey.  W.  Morton.  Hunter,  Mohun  Peraaud,  Political  Economists'  {1896}  ;  etc 
Tatjur,     Taracband,    ChukrjbuTti,   ^ir  ,  G.     C.  Benguela,  bin-gii'la,  or  Bengae^^  a  district 

"'    ■   " -----  -'--  "-- the  western  coast 

f  the  three  prov- 
-  '!''^."*na7  "It"  Bengali.  p^  Loanda,  south  by  that  of  Mossamedes,  and 
Btblioeraphy.-  Beames.  'Comparative  Gram-  ^„t  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  interior  of  the 
^  of  the  Modem  Aryan  Languages  o  India' ;  ^^u^,  j,  mountainous,  the  direction  of  the  ele- 
Grammar  of  the  Bengali  Uncage' ;  Cust,  ^^^ted  lands  being  from  northeast  to  southwest. 
<The  Modeni  UngTiages  of  the  East  Indies  ;  ^  j,  ^,„  ^^^tered,  being  intersected  by  numer- 
Jij"'  I  ^  ^*"4"''''  r^  BenBal' ;,  Nieolls,  „„,  ^^^^  ^„^  .(^eams.  Its  vegetation  is  luxuri- 
^■"'l^^  ?L!^  ^-^^Z  ^"8^8"=  V  ^=*''^  ant,  and  it  possesses  extensive  forests.  Its 
Wingler,  'Intr^udion  to  the  Bengali  Lan-  pr^^cts  are  those  of  tropical  Africa  generally. 
V^S'-'  Coffee  grows  wild.  The  soil  in  parts  is  well 
Bensaxi,  b£n-ga'ze,  or  Beni^iaxl,  a  town  in  adapted  for  the  production  of  grain ;  but  little 
North  Africa,  capital  of  the  vilayet  Barca.  on  is  grown.  The  larger  animals  of  Africa  are 
the  east,  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidrah.  Next  to  numerous,  such  as  lions,  elephants,  and  hippo- 
Tripoli  it  is  the  most  important  seaport  on  this  potami.  The  miaerals  include  copper,  sulphur, 
coast.  The  harbor  is  fast  silting  up.  and  admits  lead,  gold,  and  silver.  The  only  town  worth 
only  small  vessels ;  but  there  is  still  a  consid-  mention  is  the  seaport,  Benguela,  founded  in 
erable  trade,  cattle,  com,  etc,  being  exported,  1617  as  San  Felipe  de  Benguela.  which  is  pleas- 
cspecially  to  Malta,  It  is  sometimes  identified  anfly  situated  and  fairly  healthy.  It  exports 
as  the  ancient  Hesperides  and  in  the  time  of  rubber,  coffee,  skins,  ivory,  etc  A  short  rail- 
Ptolemy  III.  was  called  Berenice.  Pop.  about  way  starts  from  the  town,  the  population  of 
15,000.  which   is  about  3.000.     The  population  of  the 

Bcngel,  hiag-i\,  Jobmn  Albrecht.  German  Province  may  amount  to  several  millions. 

tbeolc^an     and     philologist:     b.     Winnenden.  Benba'dad,   the  name    of  three  kings  of 

Wiirtemberg,   34   June    1687;   d    Alpirsbach,    3  Syria,   all   mentioned   in    Scripture.      The   most 

Nov.  1752.    He  studied  at  Stuttgart  and  Tubin-  conspicuous  is  the  second,  who  was  equally  re- 

Ki,  and  became  pastor  and  head  of  a  school  at  markable  for  his  arrogance  in  prosperity  and  his 

nkendorf.     He   especially  applied  himself   to  craven  spirit  in  adversity.    He  first  sent  an  inso- 

the   critical   study   Of  the   Greek   Testament,   of  lent  message  to  Ahah,  claiming  himself  and  all 

which  he  published  an  edition  in  1723.    Among  his    subjects    as   his    slaves  j    and    after    Ahab 

his  other  works  are  'Apparatus  Criticus  Novi  encountered  and  defeated  him,  Benhadad  sent 

Testamcnti,'  a  work  of  great  value  for  its  sug-  a  message  abjectly  begginp  his  life.     Ahah  was 

festive  condensed  comments,  which  first  appeared  impolitic  enough  to  grant  it,  and  Benhadad,  dis- 

in  1742,  and   has  been   several    times   reprinted,  regarding  all  his  promises,  proved  a  bitter  enemy 

etc.     An  attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt  his  to  his  successor.  He  was  murdered  about  890  b.c, 

'Gnomen'   to  English  readers  in  the  'Critical  Benham,  Andrew  Ellicott  Eennedj,  Ameri- 

English    Testament,'    by   Blaekley   and    Hawes  can  naval  officer;  b.  New  York,  10  April  1832 , 

(1866).  d.  at  Lake    Mahopae,    N.   Y.,    u  Aug.    1905. 

Betigcr,  hin^air,  Elicabc&  Ogilvy,  Eng-  He  entered  the  navy  in  1847 ;  served  in  the  East 

Bsh  historical  wrfier:  U  Wells,  Somersetshire,  India  and    the   Home    squadrons  in    iS^T-S'i 


tionanes  ana  vocaouranes,  ana  Kam  Lomul  sen    ,,  i-™i.ir  *<_; t ;_ s  .1. 

h.,  ,™.l..ed  Todd;.  ,di,i.„  of  Joh»„„',  Eng-    ^fi/jf ^^KS;  £,3£Z„°/bV  ,1 
l.sh  d  ctionary  mto_Bengali.     _  _      ^  nf  r™n.l!,    .n.tth  h«  .h.t  n(  M.,.« 
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attended   the    United    States    Naval    Academy,  value  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  die  hictoir 

1953-3;  was  cwnmisaioDed  lieutenant  in   1B55;  oi  the  lath  dynasty. 

lieutenant-commander      in      i86a;      commander,  Buli'Israel     ba't!e-lz-ra-£l     a    race    in     the 

1866;  captain,  1875;  commodore,  1885;  and  rear-  ^eat   of   India    (the   Konkan   sea   board,    Bora- 

admira]  in  1890,  and  retired  in  1894.    During  the  bay,  etc.),  who  keep  a  tradition  of  Jewish  origin. 

Civil  War  he  served  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  jnd  whose  religkm  is  a  modified  Judaism.       By 

West    Gulf    Blockadmg    squadrons.      In    Aprd  gome  persMis  they  are  supposed  to  be  a  remnant 

i8g3  he  commanded  one  of  the  divisions  m  the  of   the    10  tribes.      Their   number   is  estiin:ited 

great  naval   display  at   New  York;   m   1894,  as  al  S,i»0,  and  in  feature  they  resemble  the  Jews  of 

commander   of   a    squadron   at   Rio   de   Janaro,  Arabia. 

Brazil,  he  forced  the  commander  of  the  insur-  «    ',     t-_,..      „     „_„it     „_,.i_„.         c— 

gents'   squadron  to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  „.^„  "'^"''     ^     ™'*"     antelope.        See 

city  and  to  discontinue  luring  on  American  mer-  -"^^^V*-       ....              ,  „  .      , 

chant  vessels ;  and  in  1898  was  naval  priie  com-  .  Bem-Kh«ibir  (sons  of  Keber), 

missioner  in  Savannah,  Ga.  "'ibe   supposed  to  be  a  remnant   of 

■  Bcnham,  Henry  W.,  American  military  ^"^  °^  Rechabites. 
engineer:  b.  Cheshire,  Conn.,  1816;  d.  I  June  Beni-Miab,  a  race  or  tribe  of  Barbers  that 
1884.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  dwell  in  the  Sahara,  near  its  northern  bofder. 
Military  Academy  in  1837;  and  became  brevet  ""d  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  French. 
major-general,  United  States  army.  He  com-  They  number  some  60,000,  of  whom  about  15,000 
nianded  the  engineer  brigade  and  laid  several  are  m  the  town  Of  Ghardaya.  They  are  peace- 
pontoon  bridges  under  fire  during  the  Chancel-  »""?  disposed,  and  numbers  of  them  are  em- 
lorsville  battles ;  constructed  and  commanded  the  P'oyed  in  Algiers  in  various  occupations. 
defenses  at  City  Point ;  devised  the  picket  Beni-Snef  b»'ne-swaf,  th«  capittil'  of  a 
shovel^  and  made  many  improvements  in  the  province  of  the  same  name  in  Egypt ;  is  pleasatlttj 
construction  of  pontoon  bridges,  in  which  he  situated  on  tile  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  70  miles 
was  a  recognized  expert.  After  the  war  he  was  south  from  Cairo,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
in  charge  of  the  Boston  harbor  sea  wall  and  railway.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  the  produce  oC 
later  of  the  New  York  harbor  defenses ;  retired  the  Fayoum,  and  contains  cotton  milts,  con- 
from  active  service,   iSSa.  trolled  by  the  state,  and  alabaster  quarries.    Pop. 

Benham,  William,  Engli.th  clergyman  and  10,085. 

author:    b.    West    Meon,    Hampshire,    ig    Jan.  Benicarlo,     ba-ne-k5r-16',     a     Seaport     of 

1831.     He  was  vicar  of  Addington,   1867-73 :  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  in  the  province  of  Castcllon, 

Margate,   1873-80;  of  Harden,  1880-^;  and  ree-  surrounded   with  walls,  having  an  old  casHe.  a 

tor  of  St.   Edmund's,  Lombard  Street,  London,  fine  church,  with  an  octagonal  lower,  and  some 

from  the  year  last   named.     He   was   appointed  manufactures,  etc     It  is  chiefly  noted  as  being 

canon  of  Canterbury  in  1885.    He  has  published  the  place  of  export  of  the  red  wines  called  by  its 

among  other  works:  'The  Church  of  the  Patri-  name    which   are  produced   in   the   snrrounding 

archs'  (1867)  ;  'Catharine  and  Crawfurd  Tait' :  country.    These  are  chiefly  sent  to  Bordeaux  to 

'How  to  Teach  the  Old  Testament'    (i88i);  be  mixed  with  clarets,  or  to  En(^and  to  be  man- 

'Amiala  of  the  Diocese  of  Winchester'  (1884):  ufactured  into  port. 

<A  Short  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Benic'ia.  Cal..  a  city  in  Solano  County,  at 

A^*J       ./  ffi   'AJthi2'^^'T^>  "^i.^te  »">«  ">°"th  "^  the  Sacramento  and  San  Jo/qoin 

^^?L\      V     V,       -^'.^  T^"'<7'"'  °J""t  rivers,  and  on  the  Southern   P.  R.R.;  30  miles 

son    (1891).      He  has    edited   the    'Ancient    and  nnrthi-aiLt     of     <;nn     FrannVn        Tt     rnntiiriB     a 

Modern  Llbr.ry  o(  Th.ologial  Ut.«utc.>  ffiri  's'""    "..nKS  tar^cfef  sf,    A« 

BenI,  ba'ne,  one  of  the  nine  departments  of  gnstine       College       (Roman       Catholic)  ;       St. 

Bolivia,  South  America,     It  is  in  the  northeast-  Catherine's  Convent   (Roman  Catholic)  ;  exten- 

ern  part,  with  an  area  of  100,580  square  miles,  sive   shipyards,  and   large  agricultural,  tanning, 

It  is  a  level,  fertile  region,  growing  cocoa,  cof-  cement,  and  meat-packing  plants.    The  city  was 

fee,  sugar^rane,  and  tobacco,  and  containing  vast  once  the  capital  of  the  State,    Pop.  "(igio)  3,100. 

forests    of    rubber-trees     and    rich    deposits    of  Benicia  Boy,  a  popular  name  for  a  once 

gold.    Pop.  26,750;  chief  town,  Trmidad.  noted  pugilist,  John  C.  Heeoan,  whose  hom^waa 

Beni,  a  river  of  South  America;  formed  by  in.  California.     His  fight  with   Sayera  attracted 

the  junction  of  several  streams  flowing  eastward  wide-spread  attention. 

from  the  Andes  in  about   18°  south.    Its  course  Benin,  bg-nin',  Africa;  a  negro  COttntry  or 

IS  north  and  northeast  through  Bolivia :  and  on  kingdom,  on  the  Bight  of  Benin,  Gulf  of  Guinea, 

the  border  of  Brazil  it  unites  with  the  Mamore  extending  along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the 

to  form  the  Madeira,  by  which  its  waters  arc  Benin  River,  and  to  some  distance  inland,  but 

cartied  to  the  Amazon.    It  receivM  several  trib-  the  limits  are  not  accurately  known.    The  cap- 

utanes  of  importance,  the  chief  being  the  Madre  i,ai  js  Benin,  a  town  which  at  one  time  had  some 

de  Dios  from  Peru,  and  it  is  navigable  through-  15,000    inhabitants,   but    is    now    said   to    have 

cut  a  great  part  of  its  course.     Its  length  Is  greatly  decreased  in  population.     It  is  situated 

about  8so  miles.  about  Jo  miles  from  the  coast,  and  consists  of 

Beni-Hassan,   b3'n?-has'san,    a   village    of  day-built  houses    neatly   thatched    with    reeds, 

middle    Egypt,   on    the   east   bank  of   the    Nile,  straw,  or  leaves.    The  coast,  which  now  belongs 

remarkable    for   the    rock-hewn    tombs    in    the  to  the  British,  is  thickly  indented  with  estuaries, 

neighborhood,     supposed     to     have     formed     k  some    of    them    of    considerable    breadth    and 

necropolis    for    the    chief    families    of    a    city,  studded  with  islands.    The  country  is  flat  for 

Hermopolis,  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  eshibtt-  some  distance  inland,  when  it  begins  gradually 

ing    interesting     paintings,     and     hieroglyphics,  to  rise  till  it  attains  a  height  of  over  2,000  feet 

The  paintings  portray  incidents  in  the  ancient  It  is  very  wdl  wooded,  and  being  likewise  well 

life  of  Egypt,  and  the  inscriptions  are  of  great  watered,  it  is  rich  in  all  the  vegetable'  produo- 
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tions  of  the  tropics.    Cotton  is  infligenbiis,  and  afterward  it  greatly  Increased.     On  (he  revolt 

is  woven  into  cloth  by  the  women.     Sogar-eane  of  the  10  tribes  Benjamin  adhered  to  the  Camp 

of  Eood  quality  is  grown;  and  yams,  plantains,  of  Judah;  and  the   two  tribes  ever  afterward 

maize,  rice,  etc.,  are  cultEvated.     The  religion  is  closely  united.     King  Saul  and  Saul  of  Tarsus 

Fetishism.    The  cliniate,  especially  at  the  mouths  were  both  Benjamites. 

of  the  rivers,  is  very  unhealthy.    There  is  a  con-  Benjaroin,   Charles  Henry,  American  en- 

siderable  tfwfe  hi  palm  oil  and  rther  pvodncts.  ginecr :  b.  Patten.  Me.,  29  Aug.  1856.    He  gradu- 

BeniD,  Bight  of,  Africa,  a  large  bay  on  the  ated  at  the  UoivErsity  of  Maine,  and  waspro- 

west  coast,  forming  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  fessor  of  mechanical  engineering  there,  1880-& 

Gniaea.  and  extending  from  the  N^r  flclta  Since  i88g  he  has  been  professor  of  the  same 

westward  to  about  the  river  Volta.  subject  in  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 

Bariowaky.  Morit.  August  TOn,  h»-iie-flff'-  geveland,     Ohio      Publications:     'Notts     on 

ski.  mo'ritz  ow'goost  ffin,  Hungarian  adven-  «f.'  ^"<'  |"^,"  <ii'^' i-  ,",''"J'  ""  Machine 

turer:   b.   Verbova,   Hungary,   1741 ;   d.  23   May  P^^^oj^^^^^ 'Mechanical  Labot^ory  Prac- 

1786.      The    son    of    an    AusinVn    gen'«l,    hi  tice'(i8g8);  'Evolution  of  tbe  Machine  Tool 

served   as   lieutenant   in   the   Seven  Years'   war  V^}-   ,^P°^"     Losses     In     Machme-Shops' 

and  in  the  Polish  war  against  Russia.     In  i?6o  (^^)  :  'Development  of  Fly  Wheels'    (looo); 

he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the   Russians,  who  ""°  monograplisin  the  'Transactions)   of  the 

exiled  hmi  to  Kamchatka.    Availing  himself  of  vT^  vutiiv?t  M«:n«nieal    Enghleers, 

a  knowledge  of  navigation,  he  sHcteeded  in  *a»-  *'"^-  aVIII.-AAI, 

ing    from    wreck    the    vessel    which    was    to  Benjamin,  Jttd^  Philip,  American  Iswyef; 

convey  him  to  Siberia.    This  feat  won  for  him  b:   St.  Croix,   West   Indies,    11   Aug.   1811;   d. 

the  sympathy  of  the  governor  of  Kamchatka.  Paris,  7  May  1884 ;  of  English  parentage  and  of 

which  was  still  more   strengthened  by  bis  pro-  Jewish  faith.    He  wis  edirdated  at  Yale  College; 

ficiency  in  chess,  and  he  appointed  him  tutor  of  3dmitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Orleans  in  1832; 

his  children.    One  of  his  pupils  fell  in  love  with  &nd   elected    to   the    United    States    Senate    in 

him,  and  with  her  father's  consent  they  were  1852  and  1858.     Ac  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 

married.     In  1771  he  effected  his  escape  from  War  he  resigned  fVom'  the  Senate  and  dcelired 

Kamchatka  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  who,  his  adhesion  to  the  State  Of  Louisiana.    In  r86i 

although    she   had    since    learned   that    he    had  ne  accepted  the  office  of  attorney-general  in  the 

another  wife  in  Hungary,  followed  him  to  For-  Cabinet  of  Jefferson   Davis,   and  afterward  be- 

mosa  and   Moscow,  at  which  latter  place  she  came  successively  Confederate  secretary  of  war 

died.    On  his  return  to  Paris  he  undertook  to  and  secretary  of  state.    After  the  War  he  went 

found   a   French   colony  at   Madagascar,   where  to  London,  England,  where  he  was  admitted  to 

he  arrived  in  June  1774,  founded  his  colony,  and  the  bar  in  1866.    He  gained  a  successful  prae- 

in   1775   was  proclaimed   king  by  some   of  the  lice,  and  in   1873   was  formally  presented   with 

native  tribes,   while   his  wife   was   prodaitned  a  silk  gown.    He  wrote  a  'Treatise  on  the  Law 

queen.     The   governor    of   the   Isle   of    France  of  Sale  of  Personal  Property'   (1868). 
retusiiw  to  supply  him  with  men  to  support  bis  Benjamin,  Marcus,  American  editor  and 

state.  Beniowsky  applied  directly  to  the  French  compiler:   b.   San   Francisco.   17  Jan.   1857,     He 

government^    but    without  _  5uccess._     Disgusted  graduated   at   Columbia   School   of  Mines,  1878. 

with  the   French  and  the.r    colonies,   he  now  and  was  chemist  at  the  United  States  Appraiser's 

entered   the   Austnan    service,    and    was   com-  sto^e.    New    York,    iSSrS-      Since    1B83    he 

mander  in  the  battle  of  Habelschwerdt.  m  1778.  has   been   a   regnar   contributor   to    'Appleton's 

against  the   Prussians      His   subsequent  efforts  Annual    Cyclopedia'    and    the    'Cyclopedia    of 

to  interest   the   English  government   for   Mada-  American   Biography,'   and  edited  a  number  of 

gasrar  were  fruitless,  but  with  the  support  of  a  ,he  Appkton  guides  and  handbooks.     He  was 

wMlthy  firm  of  Baltimore,  U.  S.  A.,  he  effected  „„  ,he  editorial  staff  of  the  'Siandard  Diction- 

a  landing  m   Mada^scar,  but  was  killed   soon  g^.  .     'Encyclopedic     Dictionary'  ;     'Johnson's 

after  m  a  conflict  with  troops  from  the  Isle  of  Universal   Cyclopardia'  ;   and  the   'International 

France.    He  wrote  his  autobiography  in  French;  Year    Book';    and    has    translated    Bertholet's 

n  was  translated  into  Gei^an  by  George  For-  'Explosive  Materials'    (1883).     Since  1806  he 

ster,   into    English    by    William    Nicolson,    and  (,35    been    connected    with    the    United    States 

into  various  other  languages.    Kotzebue  drama-  National  Museum. 

tized  his  character  and  career  in  his  play  entitled         »     ■      ■     t>    <     a  v  i         ^ 

'The  Conspiracy  in  Kamchatka.'  '  Benjamin.  Park,  American  Journalist,  poet. 

•^       '  and   lecturer:   b.   Demerara,   British   Guiana,   14 

Benish'   Days,  days    (Mondays,   Wednes-  Aug.  1809;  d.  New  York,   12  Sept.  ,1864.     He 

days,    and    Saturdays)    on    which    the    modem  studied   law,   but   later   took   up   literary   work, 

Egyptians  don  the  benish    (whence  the  name),  helping   to   found    'The   New   World'    iii   New 

or  ordinary  (rarment.  relax  their  religious  duties,  York.     His   poems,   of  a  hifrfi  order   of   merit, 

and  engage  in  pleasures.  have  never  been  collected.     'The  Contemplation 

Benjamin,  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  and  of  Nature,'  read  on  taking  his  degree  at  Wash- 

Rschel  (Gen.  xxxv.  i6-ft).    Rachel  died  imme-  '"S*"^   ,^°?''^\  Hanford,   _r8M;     the     satires. 

<liately   after   he   was   bom,    and   with   her   last  !P''^P'\   (',°S3' =    ^"i^*,™"?"      t'?^?!;      Vil 

breath  named  him  Ben-oni,  «Bon  of  my  sorrow"  ;  Nautilus'  ;    'To  One   Beloved'  ;   and   <T  he  Old 

but  Jacob   called    him    Benjamin,    'son    of   my  Sexton'   are  among  his   works.     He  was  asso- 

righl  hand."     He   was   a   great  comfort   to   his  C'ated  editorially  with  Epes  Sargent  and  Rufns 

father,  who  saw  in  him  the  image  of  the  wife  "■  Gnswold. 

he  had  buried,  and  of  Joseph,  whose  loss  he  Benjamin,  Park,  American  lawyer,  editor, 

also  mourned.     He  conld  hardly  be  persuaded  to  and  miscellaneous  writer,  son  of  the  preceding; 

kt  him  go  with  his  brethren  to  Egypt.     The  b.  New  York,  11  May  1849,    A  graduate  of  the 

tribe  of  B^jamin,   small  at  first,  was  almost  United  States  Naval  Academy  (r867),  he  served 

exterminat*'!   tn  the  days  of  the  Judges,  bnt  on  Admiral  Farragut's  flagship,  but  resigned  in     ■ 

Vol-  j-4  00*^^10 
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1869.    As  a  lawyer  he  has  been  a.  patent  expert.  Benne  Oil,  a  valuable  oil  expressed  from 

He  edited  the   'Scientific  American'    (1872-8),  the  seeds  of  Sesamtim  orieMlile  and  S.  tndlCMm, 

and  Appletgn's  'Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechan-  much  cultivated  in  India,  Egypt,  etc.,  and  used 

ics'.    He  has  written  'Shakings:  Etchings  from  for  purposes  similar  to  those  of  olive  oil.     Also 

the  Naval  Academy*  (1867) ;  'The  Age  of  Elec-  called  scsaraum  oil  and  gingdiy  oil.    See   Se- 

tricity'    (1886J  ;   <The  Intellectual  Rise  in  Elec-  same, 

*-I'"7jJ>^!^^^^  '■  1'^^'  ^"'"'^  ^^^'^  ^"'■^         Bennet,  KliMboth,    the   hcrowe   of   Jane 

Academy*    (rgoo)  ;   etc.  Ansten's    novel.    'Pride    and    Prejudice.*       Sec 

Benjamui,  Samuel  Green  Whedet,  Amen-  Howells,  'Heroines  of  Fiction'    (1901). 
can   traveler,   artist,   and   miscellaneous   writer:  d___»  ti„_„    /c,  ™  *„™™..,„^    w-_ 

b.  Argos,  Greece,  13  Feb.  1837-     He  was  edu-  ,.    B*™**.  H««7  i^^*"  ^?.7°'*^-  ^f" 

cated  at  Williams  eollege;  was  assistant  libra-  •'^'U'Tf "^,2 '  *'J^'^""^°J1: J^^}'^  ^^^^' 

rian  in  the  New  York  State  Library.  1861-4;  *•;  ^J"^  f*^^.    He  waa  devWed  to  the  cjuse 

and    was    United    Sutes    minister    to    PersuC  <>*  Charles  I.,  and  was  appointed  under-secretary 

1883-s.     Among  his  numerous  works,  both  i^  «*  state;  he  fought  m  severa    bat  les,  and  was 

orose  and  verse,  are :   'Art  in  America' ;  'Con-  wounded   at   Andover.   but   after   the   battle   of 

temporary  Art  in  Europe'    (1877);  'Constant!-  Worcester  he  retired  to  Spam.    Upon  the  resto- 

nople*    (i860)  ration   he   returned   to    England,   and   was    ap- 

!>«:,-.:-     until.-.     a...«..>...      a«..:,—  pointed   keeper   of   the   privy   seal,   and   shortly 

■     ^Tt^.  William   AugMtta,    ^e"9»P  Stcrward  sectary  of  statt     In  1664  he  wai 

journalist,  poet,  composer:  b.a6  July  1865.    His  created  Baron  Arlington;  in  1670  be^e  noted 

most  prominent  poems  are:    'From  Then  Tdl  ^,  „„^  „f  j^e  famo^Cabal,  but  is  not  accused 

Now>   (1889) ;  'the  Storm'  (1889)  ;  'Musings  ^j  „tertaining  their  extreme  sentiments;  he  was 

of  Shadow-Silence'   (i8l»):  <Twil.ght  Fancies'  ^^      ^    E^^,»f   Arlington    in    167a.      He    waa 

and   'The  Tide   of  Life'    (i|ji);   etc.    Of   his  „„^  „f  jj,^  plenipotentilries   sent  to  Utrecht   to 

?"^^  cpmpos^ions,  'The  Surge  of  the  Sea'  negotiate  a  peace  between  Austria  and  Fraoce. 

^!^i*'/(2^?  Promise'    (i8«) ;  and    'Go   to  ^ut  the  mis^  not  being  successful,  an  ^ 

!>leq)      (IBQSJ.  ,_,,_.,  ,         ,  deavor  was  made  by  his  colleagues  to  cast  the 

Benjmun  of  Tudela,  Jewish  traveler:  b.  odium  of  the  failure  upon  him.  He  defended 
Tudela,  Navarre,  m  the  12th  century;  15  chiefly  himself,  however,  before  the  House  of  Corn- 
known  by  his  travels  over  lar^e  portions  of  ^o„^^  and  was  acquitted.  The  war  with  Hol- 
Europe,  Palestine,  MMOpotamia,  the  East  i^nd,  which  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
Indies,  and  Ethiopia.  As  the  first  European  machinations  of  the  Cabal,  lost  to  Arlington  the 
traveler  who  penetrated  far  into  the  East,  he  (3.^0,  ^i  the  king  and  peoi^e ;  but  in  spite  of 
fumishM  a  great  amount  of  interesting  infor™-  (his  he  received  the  office  of  chamberlain.  In 
tion,  and  though  not  free  from  error  ot  fable,  ig^g  ^e  became  a  member  of  the  new  council, 
'If-Ti.  II        1"^^^  ^K^    ^t'^ij'^       *'"1.^'"'t''"'  ^<*  '■etained   his  office  of  chamberlain  on  the 


ountrymen  for  soundness  of  judgment  and      "  „         '"  '  „     ,.,,..  , 

t  of  learning.     His  'Itinerary,'  first  printed    .     .■?*?°',"',*l'7'°  AHen,  American  chci 


which  he  has  always  been  held  among  his  Jew-  accession  of  Jai 

ish  countrvmen  for  soundness  of  judgment  and 

extent  of  learning.     His  'Itinerary,'  first  printed 

in  Hebrew  at  Constantinople  in  1541.  has  been  "-  Minora,  w.  ri.,  30  nov.  1050.    rie  graouatca 

translated   into   many    languages.      The   edition  a'    J^e    University    of   Michigan    1877 ;_  became 

of  Asher   (London  and  Berlin  1840-r)   contains  professor    of    chemistry    and    physics    in    Iowa 

an  English  translation  Wesleyan  University ;  and  since  1885  has  been 

Benjamin-Constant.  J«m  Joseph.  b6h-zha-  rt't'^™''/.  ';''^'f  B"  'I  ^".V  ^^^^-  ^ll!*^' 

mSii-kolTston,   zhon   zh6-set.   French   painter:  P"l>b<:ations     'Text  Book  oflnorgan.c  Chem- 

b.    Paris,     10 'June     1847;    d    there,    ^    May  '^'"T-'.   2.  vols^.   and   articles   m  the    'Amencan 

igo2.    He  studied  unde?'cabanel,  and  exhibited  Chemical  Society  Journal.' 
in  the  salon  of  i86g,  a  scene  from  'Hamlet.'  Bennett,   Charles   Edwin,   American   edu- 

His  taste  inclined  him  to  Oriental  subjects  and  cator:   b.   Providence,   R.  I.,  6  April  185&     He 

the  nude,  and  his   vivid  coloring  and  dramatic  graduated   at   Brown   University   1878;   pursued 

treatment  made  his   work  fashionable  in   Paris  graduate   studies   at   Harvard   and   in   Gsrmany 

and  London.    His  work  displays  much  finished  1881-4;  was  professor  of  Latin  at  the  University 

and  minute  detail,  but   he  paid  chief  attention  of  Wisconsin  iSSp-gi ;  of  classical  philology  at 

to    harmony    of    effect    and    decorative    value.  Brown  i8gi-2 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected 

Among    his    Oriental    pictures   are    'Mahomet  professor   of  Latin  at  Cornell.     He  has  been  a 

II.';     'Les     Cherifas' ;     'Les     Fun^ailles     de  frequent   contributor   to   classical    journals   and 

I'Emir' ;    *La   Justice  du   Cherif.'       "  editor  of  classical  texts.    Publications:  'A  Latin 

Benkulen.     See   BENCOOLEtJ,  Grammar'   (1895)  ;  'The  Foundations  ot  Latin' 

Benndorf,  Otto.  German  archaiologist:  b.  i'898)  ;   'Critique  of  Some  Recent  Subjunctive 

13  Sept  1838; d.  2  Jan.  1907.    lit  studied  at  Er-  TneoriesMi898)-   'The  Quantitative  Reading 

langen  and  Bonn,   went  to  Italy  and  Greect^  ^  Latin   Poetry*    (1899);    'The  Teaching  ol 

1864-8,    and    was    professor    of    arch^logy    at  (j/eek  and  Latin  In  Secondary  Schools'   (19O0). 

the   universities    of^  Gottingen,   Zurich,  Munich,  J?*,?,^/,  ™''^°' ,  ^^op*io"  s   Hellenica,   Books 

Prague,  and  Vienna.    In  1875  he  made  a  second  ^-~Y,\  y^^VJ^'^'^'^"^'   D'alogus  de  Ora- 

archseological  tour  to  Samolhracc;  in  1881  and  ""'j''"?..  ' '094)  :  'Cicero.  De  Scnectute'   (1897): 

1883  he  made  two  expeditions,  at  state  cost,  to  and  'Cicero,  De  Amicitia'    (1897). 
southwestern  Asia  Minor;  in  1898  he  was  made  Bennett,  Charles  Wesley,  American  Meth- 

director  of  the  Austrian  Archiological  Institute,  odist  clergyman  and  educator :  b.  East  Bethany 

He  wrote  'The  Ancient, Sculptures^ in  the  Lat-  N.  Y.,  18  July  1828;  d.  17  April  J891.    He  was 

eran    Mu5eum'    (in   conjunction   with   SchSnc)  principal  of  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  (1869- 

(Leipsic    1867)  ;    'Ancient    HistoriMl    Helmets  71) ;  professor  of  history  and  logic  at  Syracuse 

and    Sepulchral    Masks'    (1878J ;    'Travels    m  University    (1871-85):   professor   of   historical 

Southwest  Asia  Minor'  (1884)  ;  etc.  iheology,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  Evanston,  IlL 


Italy,  France,  Gertnany,  England,  and  Wales' 
(1878);  and  'Christian  Art  and  Archaeology  of 
the  First   Six  Centuries'    (1888). 

BeanMt,  Edmand  Hatch,  American  lawyer: 
b.  Manchester,  Vt,  6  April  1824;  d.  0  Jan.  1898. 
He  was  graduated  at  tbc  University  of  Vennoat 
in  i&t3i  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S47.  He 
piactisol  &>r  many  jrears  in  TauBton,  Man.,  and 
was  mayor  of  that  city  1865-7,  ^nd  judge  of  pro- 
bate  and  insolvency  of  Bristol  County  i85&^l3. 
He  was  lecturer  at  Harvard  Law  School  1S65- 
71,  and  afterward  professor  and  dean  at  the 
Law  School  of  Boston  Universi^.  His  works 
include  30  volumes  of  'English  Law  and 
Equity  Reports' ;  '9-12  Cushing's  (Mass.) 
Reports';  'Massachusetts  Digest'  (3  vols.); 
■Bingham  on  Infancy' ;  'Blackwell  on  Tax 
Titles';  'Leading  Criminal  Cases'  {2  vols.); 
'Goddard  on  Easements' ;  'Benjamin  on  Sales' ; 
'Pomcroy's  Consiilutional  Law';  'Indermaur's 
Principles  of  Common  Law';  and  'Fire  Insur- 
ance Cases'  (5  vols.}.  He  has  made  contribu- 
lions  to  professional  journals,  and  has  been  ccf 
editor  of  the  'American  Law  Register.* 

Bennett,  Emerson,  American  novelist :  b. 
Monson.  Mass.,  16  March  1822;  d,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  12  May  igof.  He  began  to  write  at 
an  early  age  and  published  some  60  or  more 
extremely  sensational  tales  which  have  been 
popular  with  uncritical  readers.  Among  them 
are'Prairie  Flower';  'The  Outlaw's  Daughter'; 
and 'The  Forged  Will.' 

Bennett,  Janiea  Gordon,  American  journal- 


hood,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  i8ig^ 
where  he  became  in  turn  teacher,  proof-reader. 
journalist,  and  lecturer.  He  had  acted  as  casual 
reporter  and  writer  in  connection  with  several 
journals,  and  had  failed  in  one  or  two  journal- 
istic ventures  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  first 
number  of  the  New  York  Herald,  which  he 
founded  as  an  independent  newspaper,  6  May 
'83s,  price  one  cent.  He  spared  no  effort  and 
expense  in  securing  news,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  its  subsequent  enormous  success.  It  was 
the  first  newspaper  to  publish  the  stock  lists  and 
a  daily  money  article, 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  American  journal- 
ist, (son  of  the  preceding)  :  b.  New  York,  10 
May  1841.  He  became  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  in  i866,  and  became  its  pro- 
prietor on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1873.  In 
1870  he  sent  Henry  M.  Stanley  on  the  explor- 
ing expedition  which  resulted  in  the  finding  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
London  Daily  Telegralih,  supplied  the  means  for 
tiis  journey  across  Africa  by  way  of  the  Congo 
in  1874-^.  He  organized  a  system  of  storm 
prognostications  of  value  to  shipping-masters; 
fitted  out  the  Jcannette  Polar  exnedition;  and 
in  18S3  was  associated  with  John  W.  Mackay  in 
organising  ihe  new  Commercial  Cable  Company. 
He  founded  the  Evening  Trlegram  in  New  York, 
»nd_ established  daily  editions  of  the  Herald  in 
Psris  and  London,  He  early  Rave  much  atten- 
tion to  yachting,  in  i8fi6  taking  part  in  an  ocean 
Tadit  race  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Needles, 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  was  won  hf  his  schooner 
Henrietta  against  two  competing  yachts  in  13 
gy^  31  hours,  5s  mmutes.  In  1870  he  raced  in 
hi»  yacht  Dauntless  from  Queenstown  to  Sandy 


Hot^  but  was  beaten  by  the  Cambria  by  two 
hours.  He  resides  mainly  in  Paris  coUecting 
foreign  news,  and  directing  by  telegraph  the 
management  and  policy  of  his  newspaper*.  The 
New  York  Herald  was  incorporated  in  1899, 

Bennett,  John,  American  writer:  b.  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  17  May  1865.  He  has  published 
'Master  ^yfark'  (1892);  'The  Story  of  Bar- 
naby  Lee'   (igc»). 

Bennett,  John  Hugbea,  English  physician: 
b.  London,  31  Aug.  1812;  d.  Norwich,  as  Sept. 
1875.  He  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1837.  aod 
after  four  years'  study  in  Paris  and  Germany 
settled  in  Edinburgh  aa  an  extra-mural  lecturer. 
A  work  published  in  184 1,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended cod'Jiver  oil  in  all  consumptive  diseases, 
first  brought  him  into  notice,  and  in  1848  be  wai 
made  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  in 
Edinburgh  University  —  a  post  which  he  held 
until  1874.  His  health  gave  way  in  1871,  and 
most  of  his  last  years  were  spent  abroad. 

Bennett,  Joseph  H.,  American  philanthro- 
pist: b.  Juliuatown,  N.  J.,  16  Aug.  1816;  ±  39 
Sept.  181^.  He  engaged  in  the  dothing  business 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  when  16  ^ears  old.  In 
1880  he  gave  40  acres  of  ground  m  what  is  now 
FairmoQnt  Park,  valued  at  $400,000,  lor  a  Meth- 
odist Orphanage,  to  the  support  of  which  he 
afterward  largely  contributed.  He  also  estab- 
lished the  Hays  Home,  and  gave  valuable  prop- 
erties to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Methodist 
Deaconesses.  His  proper^  vras  said  to  be  worA 
$3,ocX),ooo,  and  it  is  esrimated  that  he  gave 
$1,000,000  to  chari^.  He  bequeathed  $500,000  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  its  jMOiaised 
college  for  women. 

Bennett,  Mary  E.  (Euzabtth  Gloves), 
American  writer :  b,  Connecticut,  1841 ;  a  writer 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  whose  writings  have  been 
published  over  the  pot  name  Elizaectb  Gijovol 
They  include  'Cyril  Rivers' ;  'Six  Boys* ; 
'Asaph's  Ten  Thousand' ;  'Talks  About  a  Fine 
Art' ;  'Family  Manners' ;  'The  Children's 
Wing'  ;  'Jefferson  Wildrider' ;  'The  Gentle  Art 
of  Pleasing.' 

Bennett,  Samnel  Crocker,  American  law- 
yer: b.  Taunton,  Mass.,  ig  April  1858.     He  is  a 


schqal  of  Boston  University.  He  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  'Federal  Decirions* ;  <Smitb'a  Leading 
Cases';  'Benjamin  on  Sales';  'Cyclopedia  of 
Law  and  Procedure.' 

Bennett,  Sanford  Fillmore,  American  hym- 
nologist:  b.  Eden,  N,  Y-,  1836;  d.  13  June  1B98. 
He  settled  in  Elkhom,  Wis.,  in  1860,  and  became 
editor  of  the  Independenl.  Resigning  this  place, 
he  entered  the  40th  Wisconsin  Volunteers  and 
served  with  them  throughout  the  Civil  War.  In 
1867  he  aided  J.  P.  Webster,  the  composer,  in 
preparing  'The  Sipnet  Ring,'  a  Sunday-school 
hymn-book,  to  which  he  contributed  about  loO 
hymns.  'The  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye'  was  one  of 
the  first  of  these.  Many  of  Mr.  Bennett's  hymns 
and  songs  have  been  published  in  sheets. 

Bennett,  WUliam  Cox,  English  song< 
writer:  b.  Greenwich,  14  Oct.  1830;  d.  Black- 
heath,  4  March  i8qs.  He  suggested  that  the 
bust  of  Longfellow  be  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  formed  a  committee  of  ^po,  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  its  bead, 
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BENNdtT-^BZttOIT 

was  tlie  author  ot  'Poems'  (i8so);  "The  Trial  Soldiers'  V 

for  Salamis'   (1856);  'Endowed  Parish  Schools  dedicated  o 

and    High    Church    Vicars'     (i8s3) ;    'Queen  the  State  into  the  Union,  19  Aug.  1891 ;  two 

Eleanor's      Vengeance,      and      Other      Poems'  national      banks,      public      library,      numerous 

(1856);    'War    Songs'    (1857);    'Songs   by   a  churcheE,  xnd  ^ded  pnbtio  schools.    There  are 

Song-Writer*    (1858);    'Baby   May,   and-  Other  valuable  deposits  of  brown  hematite  ore  in  the 

Poems*    (1855);    'Our   Glory    Roll,   and   Other  town.     The  goTcmmcm  corsists  of  atown  presi- 

National    PoemiJ    (1867)  ;    'Contributions  to   a  dent  and  a  board  of  trustees  elocted  annuallT  at 

Ballad     History     ot     England,     etc'      (1869);  town  meetings  under  the  charter  of  1885.     The 

'Scbool-BocJc  of    Poetry'  .  (1870)  ;    'Songs    for  town,  which  was  named  after  Governor  Benning 

Sailors'     (iS?^)  ;    "Narrative    Poems   and    Bal-  Wenlworfh   of  New   Hampshire,  was  settled  in 

lads'      <l87g);      'Songs     of     a     Song-Writer'  1761,  and  for  many  years  before  Vermont  be- 

(1876);  and  'Sea  Songs'  {1878}.  came  a  State,  was  claimed  by  both  New  York 

Btnnett,   Sir  William  Stemdole,    English  and  New  Hampshire.     Pop.  about  g,ooo. 
composer:  b.  Sheffield  13  April  1816;  d.  Ixin-         Bennington,  Battle  of,  one   of   the    early 

don,  I  Feb.   1875-     He  became  a  pupil  of  the  hatlles  of  the  Revolution,  fought  at  Bennington. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music  m  1826,  studymg  un-  vt.,  16  Aug.  1777.    The  army  of  Gen.  BurgOi-ne, 

der    Cipriani    Potter,    Crotch,    and    Lucas,    and  marching  to  the  south  from  Canada,  and  caus- 

afterward   Moscheles.     By  the   advice  of   Men-  i„g   the   abandonment  of  Ticonderoga   by   Gen, 

delssohn,   whose   friendship   he   had   gained,   he  St.     Clair,     created     the     greatest     commotion 

studied   In   Leipsic  from    1836  to   1838,  and   his  throughout    New    England,    since    Boston    was 

-  rformances    and    compositions    wece    held    in  supposed   to   be   its   point   of   destination.     Gen. 


_iigh  esteem  by  the  younger  German  musicians.    Stark  dianced  t^.  ....  - - ^ , 

and  especially  by  Schumann.  Afler  a  period  having  under  his  command  a  corps  of  New 
Spent  in  teaching,  conducting,  and  composing,  Hampshire  militia,  and  he  determined  to  con- 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  music  at  Cam-  front  a  strong  detachment  ot  the  enemy  sent 
bridge  in  1856,  and  was  knighted  in  1871.  In  out  under  Col.  Baum  to  procure  supplies.  He 
1868  he  became  principal  of  the  Royal  Acad-  hastily  collected  the  contmental  forces  in  thg 
emy  ot  Music.  He  was  too  entirely  dominated  neighborhood,  and  on  16  August  approached 
by  Mendelssohn's  influence  to  do  great  original  the  British  whom,  after  a  hot  action  of  two 
work.  He  is  best  known  by  his  overtures,  'The  hours,  he  forced  to  a  disorderly  retreat.  The 
Naiads'  and  'Parisina' ;  his  cantatas,  'The  May  engagement  was  hardly  over  when  a  re- 
Queen'  and  'Woman  of  Samaria'  ;  and  his  lit-  enforcement  arrived,  sent  by  Gen.  Burgoyne, 
tie  musical  sketches,  'Lake,'  'Millstream,'  and  and  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  itrpt  up  several 
'Fouotain.*  hours   till   dark,   when   the    British    forces    re- 

Bcnnfgaen,  Levin  Augustus  (Baron  Von),  treated,  leaving  their  baggage  and  ammunition. 

Russian  soldier:   b.  Brunswick,   1745;  d.  3  Oct,  The  loss  of  the  enemy  Was  207  killed,  600  taken 

l8a6.      He   entered   the    Russian   service   at   an  prisoners,  and  1,000  stand  of  arms.     The  Amer- 

early    age,    and    distinguished    himself    by    his  icans  lost  only  I4  killed  and  42  wounded, 

bravery  in   the   war  a^inst   Poland,   under   the  Benno,   Saint,  bishop   of  Meissen   (son   of 

Empress    Catherme    H       In    1806   he    was   ap-  the   Count  of  Bultenburg)    and   Apostle  ot   the 

pomted   to   command   the   Russian  army  which  Slavs:    b.    Hildesheim,    1010;    d     1106      At    a& 

ITOit  to   the   assistance   of   the   Prussians.      He  years  of  age  he  became  a  monk  in  the   Bene- 

afWrward    fought    the    battles    of    Eylau    and  di^tine  convent  of   Saint  Micliael   in  his  native 

Friedland.     After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  retired  town.     His   extraordinary  virtues   and  learning 

to  his  estates.     In   1813  he  led  the  Army  of  caused  his  brethren  to  elect  him  abbot  in  1043. 

Poland  mto  Saxony,  took  part  m  the  tetUe  of  bm   the   dignity   and    office    he    resigned    three 

Leipsic,    and    blockaded    Hamburg      He    was  months   later.     During  the  minority  of  Henry 

commander-in-chief    m    southern    Russia,    but  ly.,  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Nfeissen, 

finally  settled  in  his  native  country,  where  he  anj  jurin^  his  episcopate  of  40  years  he  led 

*"™-                                                                 ,  the  life  of  an  ascetic.     In  the  quarrel  between 

BennigscR,  Rsdolph  von,  German  states-  Henry  and  the  Saxon  nobles  he  stood  by  the 
man;  b.  Luneberg,  Hanover,  1825;  d.  Bennig-  latter,  and  in  consequence  was  led  away  pris- 
sen,  7  Aug.  1902,  After  Hanover  became  a  part  oner  when  Henry  passed  through  Meissen  in 
of  Prussia  he  was  elected  to  the  North  Ger-  1075  after  his  victory  on  the  Unstnit.  He  sup- 
man  Diet  and  the  Prussian  Assembly,  becom-  ported  Pope  Gregory  VII.  in  the  long  dispute 
ing  vice-president  of  both.  Entering  the  Ger-  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope,  He  died 
man  Reichstag  in  1871,  he  became  prominent  as  at  the  advanced  age  ot  96  years  and  his  tomb 
leader  of  the  National  Liberals,  warmly  support-  in  the  Cathedral  of  Meissen  was  venerated  as  a 
ing  Bismarck  for  years,  but  later  opposing  his  shrine,  until  the  remains  were  transferred  to 
policy  toward  the  Socialists.  Afler  some  years  the  cathedral  in  Munich.  The  Bavarians  chose 
spent  in  retirement,  Bennigsen  re-entered  poli-  him  as  their  patron  saint  after  be  was  canonized 
ties  in  1887  and  continued  active  until  1898,  by  Hadrian  VI,  in  1523.  See  hie  'Life'  by 
when  he  resigned  his  position  as  president  of  Emser  in  the  Bollandists  tor  June  3d,  also  his 
the  province  of  Hanover.  'Life'   by   Seyffort. 

Bennington,  Vt.,  town  and  county-seat  of  Benoit,  Pierre  Leopold  Leonard,  bi-nwii, 

Bennington    County,    on   the   Bennington   &   R.  pe-ar    la-6-p61d    la-6-niir,     Flemish    musician 

and  the  Lebanon   Springs  R.R.'s ;  36  miles  east  and  composer :  b,  Harelbeke,  Belgium,   17  Aug. 

of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  55  miles  southwest  of  Rut-  1834.    He  studied  under  Fetia.    He  has  held  the 

land.     It  contains  the  villages  ot  Bennington,  position  of  director  of  the  Flemish  School  of 

North  Bennington,  and  Bennington  Centre;  and  Music  in  Antwerp  since  1867,  and  has  written 

has  large  woolen  and  knit-goods   factories ;  a  a  number  of  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  operas.    In 


BBNOIT— BENT  . 

Eg^pt,    for   the   Hellenic   Society    (1895).    His 

writings    include    'Dodo*    (1893),   a   novel    of 
London  society ;  'Six  Common  Things'   (1893); 

.^.^.^    «.    nTT.    di    sJtnt>m6r,  'Rubicon*    (1894);   'Judgment  Books*    (1895); 

French  trouvere  and  chronider:  h.  Tonraine;  4  'Limitations^     ('^L     'J"^=.   ^,^^\    {^^7}  '■ 

in  the  lath  century.    He  wrote  in  about  42»joo  'Vintage'   (1898) ;  'The  Capsioa*   (1899)  ;  'An 

octosyllabic  verses  a  'Chronicle  o£  the  Dukes  of  Act  m  a  Backwater'  {1904). 
Narmandy'  to  theyear  1135,    To  him  is  usually         Benson,    Edward    White,    Archbishop    of 

ascribed  the  'Romance  of  Troy,*  founded  on  the  Canterbury:  b.  near  Birmingham,  1829;  d.  Ha- 

story  of  the  siege  of  Troy  as  written  by  Dietys  warden,    11   Oct.   1896.     He  graduated  at  Cam- 

Cretensis  and  Dares ;  it  was  translated  into  the  bridge  in  1852  as  a  first-class  and  senior  optimc, 

languages  of  western  Europe.     Boccaccio,  Chau-  and  was  for  some  time  a  master  at  Rugby.     He  ■ 

cer,  and  Shakespeare  would  seem  to  be  indebted  held  the  head  master  ship  of  Wellington  College 

to   Bcnoit  for  the  stoty  of  the  loves  of  Troilus  from  its  opening  in   1858  to  1872,  when  he  was 

and  Briseis  (Cryseyde  or  Cressida  being  origi-  made  a  canon  and  chancellor  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 

nally  called  Briseida).  dral.     In    1875    he    was    appointed    chaplain    in 

BawU  JMM»  Burry.  American  poet  and  ordinary  to  the  queen,  and  in  December   18;^ 

novdiat:  b.  New  York,  a  Aug.  1856;  d.  3  Feb.  "^^  nommated  to  the  newly  erected  bishopric  of 

1886.    He  lived  most  of  his  life  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  J"f°:  ^\  ^^  '>epn  thf  bu.ldmg  of  a  eathe- 

and  was  a  conlributof  to  magaaines.     He  wrote  t     ■   ^^^^-  "T"  ?*.  ^''l*'"^   '"^*-  ^""■'^ 

'King  Kophetua'.  Wife'    (ife4>,  «  novel;  'In  •'^'"g  *>«"  f *'"'?*? j*"^,  *"r  ""'"  «""p-    ^" 

thTSng^Garden.  and  Other  PiUs'    (1886).  '^^  ^   was   translated   to   ante rb ury   lo   sue- 

_  ,       ,  1      ,  ..       ....  -,      ,  cecd   Dr.    Tait   as   primate   of   all    England.     A 

Bmscrade,   Ium   de,   ban-srad,   6-sak   dt,  high -churchman,  Dr.  Benson  was  frequently  se- 

French     poet:     b.     Lyon«-la-Far«,     Normandy,  i^ct  preacher  at  both  universities,  and  published 

1612;  d.  Genttlly,  1691.    He  wrote  for  the  itage,  several  volumes  of  sermons,  a  small  work  on 

and    composed    a    great    number    of    ingenious  'Cathedrals,'    and    a    valuable    article    on    'St 

verses  for  the  king  and  many  distingn)she<l  per-  Cyprian.'     A    distinguished    ecclesiastical    law- 

1°"*.  "Ir^?";.  '"  ""^  ^^  .*"^i  ".    *"  "*"  "•  yer  and  diplomatist,  he  gave  the  important  jndg- 

Louis  XIV.  the  eonrt  and  its  followers  patron-  ^g„t  [[,  the  Lincoln  case  on  ritual. 

^u  ^nrf^'^L^l'";!iS/^rn'l**«fii;;'n'r^i*"'^i!;!"  S^^n.  SBbert,  American  jurist  and  poli- 

&.'^^6T.^^.TTp!r,St  .tteS^d  5i?^^  i  New  Yor^  a.  June  'T^^^JJ'^^}^^ 

.^Ihil'a'l^^Tll^dfw^Eor^r'if^^b'  '-bii^n^^e  'X,  warm^^er'ofcoir^e^ 

"n^d'h^S^SeSr  ''S?j;;iJ=,i'c:^t  -- « S°of S^^uS  sLTs'd;<;uire'on*rt 

f?    ?*    t.    Erl     E2^    J  Wearied  at  test  w«h  j,^    ^^^^   ^    <vindication   of   the   Captors  of 

r±^^     '    '^  ""^  "^'^^    "  *""  '^'»'"*'7-*«*'  Major  Andr^,>  and  'Memoir  on  Dutch  Names 

^^^"y-  of  Places.' 

Bttwley  ^omaa,  English  printer:  d.  1833.  Benson,  Eugene.  American  artist  and  mis- 
He  IS  much  known  for  an  edition  of  'Lavater;*  ccllaneous  writer;  b.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  184a 
"  "''■         1  Rome,  Italy,  he  has  contributed  to 

f&''iEr."i;»tTo%?,'r=-s"oV„"  'x,""  ■"■■«■  ^  '*" ''" """" "  ■""' 

which  is  adorned  with  elaborate  portraits  and  „  n      <.i>t    .        . 

engravings  on  copper.    He  was  prominent  also  in  .     Benion.  Frank  WMttyn,  ^erican  pamfer: 

the   construction  of  the  machine  printing-press  ^' ,^?'T;u*^^'  ^  ^Vt  '^^  "d  V  '^"l 

invmted  by  Koeoig  and  applied  to  prinUng  the  ^«^  ».'  ^^t  ""*^'«"  «'  ^J"*  ^^c  ^^^°"'  ^"t 

Times  newspaper  in  18(4.  T   ^^-""^   ^T  *  ""IS,^"""^  ""^   ^°u"^  fj* 

._.        ™_  .        ,         ,,     ,.  ,  American  Artists  in   1888.     He  won  the  Hall- 

Benson,  Arthm  Chrirtixriicr,  English  au-  g^rten  and   the  Clarke  prices  at  the  National 

?**"'J    ^'^r.?'    ?**?'"?   ."■"*'    Benson,    and  Xcademy  of  Design  in  1889  and  1891 ;  has  done 

^l!^^\?^  ^*'Y''  F"^«"'^'  iqv.)  b.  24  Aprd  „uch  in  figure  work  with  outdoor  effects,  but 

'»"-    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  (^nJm^.  jj  best  laiav/n  for  his  portraits. 
In  T885  he  was  appointed  master  of  Eton  Col-  i».„»    i__„  -ru-^j™.    f„_i-  »,  »      .1... 

lege,    lie  is  the  aShor  of  several  volumes  of  ^  t^    ,^if,fn^  ,«?,'■  ^Y^^  *"«  w« 

iX^ms   nxhIfihMl  it.  !»!«    Tftnc    iBnfi   =„A   i«« .  "■  Liverpool,  30  March  1852    d.  London,  6  May 

Might'   (with  Mr.   iatham)      'i'asti  Etoneoses'  f,-     „„i.i :--,;„„■!    mrlnrlp'    <A    Froalr   nf    Fr» 

(t899);   'Life  of  Archbishop  Benson'    (l8w> :  dom   or    hf  R^uSic  of  San  ^ 

T-**   Schoolmaster'    (igoz);  and    'Tennyson*  f^TnoaVHow^th^' Ribhc    Rorani''^*!.' 

fm  the  'Little  Biographies'  Series).  (^ggo)  ;   'Life  of  Giuseppe  Garibaldi'    (i88t)  : 

Benson.  Ctrl,  pseudonym  of  Cbarlcfl  Astor  'The    Cyclades,    or    Life    Among   the    Insidar 


I  (q-T.).  Greeks'    (iSS 

BcoBon,  Edward  Fredeitc,  English  author:  Bent,  Silu,  American  naval  officer:  b.  St 

(son  of  Edward  White  Benson  and  brotber  of  Louis,  lo- Oct.  1820:  d.   1B89.     He  entered  the 

Arthur  Christooher  (Ki-v.)    b.   WelKngton  Col-  navy  in  1836;  served  in  the  Seminole  v 

lefE,  04  Jalj  r8fo.    He  wa  -     —     .  ■  .     -  .        ^,  .   ^   . 


t  was  educated  at  King's  was  with  Coinniodorc  Glynn  and  Commodore 
uMieM,  uanwriogc;  worked  at  Athens  for  the  Perry  on  several  criuses  to  Japan.  He  was 
British  Aiclueolegicd  School   (1893-5),  and  in    always   especially    active  in  surv^  work;    on 


BENT-GRASS  —  BENTHOS 

Perry's  Japan  expedition  he  had  charge  of  the  he  produced  tfie  frtiat  work  of  descriptive  bot- 

hydrographic   survey,   and   his   excellent    work  any,   'Genera  Planarum* ;  another  (^eat   work 

became   the   basis    of    the   surveys    undertaken  of    his    was    the    'Flora   Atntraliensis'     ""    ~ 
later   by   the  Japanese   government.     His   most         "  •      ■—    •■-      ■•      ■      ...     —  -.-  . 

important   work   was  to   delineate   and   describe 

Bent-grasa    {Agroiiis),   a  genus  of  grasses  minster  School  he  went  to  Oxford  in  his    13th 

usually  regarded  as  weeds  except  in  soils  which  year,  taking  his  bachelor's  degree  at  15.  and  his 

cannot  produce  better.     Coranion  bent-grass  or  master's  degree  at  18.     He  studied  English  law. 

puiyle  bent  (A.  vulgani)  is  a  fine-leaved  species  but  never  appeared  at  the  bar,  being  enabled  by 

with   trailing   stems   rooting  at   the   joints,   and  easy  circumstances  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 

small   thin  panicles   of  purplish   satiny   flowers,  literary    compositions.      He    did    not,    however. 

U  overruns  dry,  gravelly,  sandy  places  with  its  publish   his   chief   works    himself      They    were 

winr  stems,  and  becomes  a  troublesome  weed,  arranged   and    translated    into    French    by    his 

only  10  be  got  nd  of  by  pulling  up  early  in  the  friend,   Etienne  Dumoot,  and  printed  partly   in 

season  before  the   seed   is  ripe,  or  by   frequent  Paris  and  partly  in  London.     Among  them  are: 

harrowmg      It  IS    however,  sometimes  sown  in  'Treatises    on    Civil     and     Penal    L(wiBlati«i> 

warrens  and  in  places  where  nothing  better  will  (Parjs  jgoa.  3  vols.),  and  'Theory  of  Ponisb- 

grow.     March  bent,  white  bent    or  fiorm  grass  ments   and    Rewards>    (London    1801,   2   vols.). 

iA.  slolontfera).  has  broader  leaves  than  com-  Bentham   advocated   a   thorough   correction    of 

mon  bent,  a  much  closer  and  larger  panicle,  and  civil  and  criminal  legiaJlition,     Hii   'Framweirts 

preen  or   pale  flowers.     It  is   very   common   in  on   Government,>    in   opposition   to   Bladstonc, 

(ow,  damp  places,  which  it  overruns  with   its  awieared   anonymously   in    1776,  and   with    his 

compact,  trai  ing.  rooting  stems,  and  is  a  iiseful  i^me.    London    l8^.      In    France    his    literary 

grass  m  newly  reclaimed  bogs  or  land  liable  to  labors  found  a  better  reception  than  in  England 

inundation.    Brown  bent-grass    (A.   canma)    is  ^r  Germany.     A  small  pamphlet  on  the  liT>erty 

known   in   the   United   States   as   Rhode   Island  of  the  press   (London   i8ai>   was  addressed   by 

bent-grass,  and  is  highly  prized  as  a  lawn  grass,  him  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  during  their  discus- 

Herd-grass  (A.  cornucopia  or  dupar)  has  "large  sion  of  this  subject;  and  in  another    ('Three 

panicles  of  green  flowers,  which  form  an  almost  Tracts  Relative  to  the  SpanUh  and  Portuguese 

level  top.  Affairs.'  London  »8aO  he  refuted  the  idea  of 

Bentang.      See  Eriodenoron.  the  neces&ity  of  a  house  of  peers  in   Spaiii^  as 

Bcnteen.     Frederick    WilliMi,    American  f*^^  »«.  Moritesquicu's  proposition  that  judicial 

soldier:  b.  Petersburg, , Va.,  34  Aug.  1834;  d.  22  [o™"   are   the   defense   of   innocence.      Ope    of 

June  1808     He  was  educated  in  his  native  state ;  "^  latest  works  was  the  'Art  of  Packing'   (Lon- 

■and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  went  to  don  1821).  that  is.  of  arranging  j  unes  so  as  to 

Missouri   and   organized   a   company   of   Union  obtam  any  verdict  desired.    His  previous  work, 

volunteers.     He  became  first  lieutenant  of  the  'Essay  on  Parliamentary  Practict^  edited  from 

10th  Missouri  Cavalry,   i   Sept.   186c;  promoted  the  anihors  papers  by  Dumonr   (Geneva   1815), 

captain.  I  Oct.  1861;  major   18  Dec,  1862;  lieu-  and  translated  into  GetTOan.  contams  many  tise;- 

tenant-colonel,  27  Feb.  1864;  and  colonel  of  the  ful  observations.    His  'Introduction  to  the  Prin- 

138th   United   States  Colored   Infantry,    13  July  cipl«    of    Morals    and    LeBTslation>      (London 

l86s;  mustered  out  of  volunteer  service  6  Jan.  i«3'  »  ™'s}  f«*3  °}  '"^  principal  objectsof 

1866.     On   28  July    1866  he   was   commissioned  government   in   a   profound   and   commehensive 

captain  in  the  71h  cavalry;  promoted  major  of  9!?"""-      'ian'^oe'l'    has    translated    Bentham  s 

the  QfK  cavalry,   17  Dec,  "iS«;   ind  retired  7  'X^eory     of     Legal     Evidence'     into     Italian 

July  1888.    His  most  brilliant  service  after  the  (Bergamo   1824.  2  vols).     Among  the  earl ler 

war  was  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Indians.  w°rks  of  Bentham  was  his  'I^fense  of  Usury,' 

_     ,.    ,    —  .7       V        1  J  showing  the  Impo  icy  of  the.  Present  Legal  Re- 

Benthal   Fauna,   the    abyssal    or    deep-sea  ^traints  on   the  Tenis  of  Pecuniary  Bargains' 

fau^i;  the   great  assemblage  of  animals   Imng  ^^^y     ^^  ^-^  ^,,^  ^    a«»th«m  taqnSithed 

at  all  depths  be  ow  150  fathoins  in  the  North  f;jj'  ^^    j^,  ^^  dissected  for  the  benefit  of  sci- 

Atiantic,  to  500  fathoms  in  the  tropics.    See  also  ^^     ^  complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  a 

Ueep-SEA  life.  biography  by  Bowring,  was  published  in  London 

Benamm,      George,      English      botanist;  (n  vols.  1S43).     He  was  a  man  of  primitive 

nephew    of    Jeremy    Bentham    ((].v.)  :    b.    near  manners,  unblemished  character,  and  undoubted 

Plymouth,  22  Sept.  1800;  d.  10  Sept.  1884.     He  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  the  people  at  lai^c. 

was  privatety  educated,  early  attached  himself  to  He  is  considered  the  father  of  the  Utilitarians. 

botany,  and  having  resided  in  southern  France  or   those   moral   political   economists   who  view 

(where  his  father  had  an  estate).  1814-26,  he  everything  as  it  is  affected  by  the  principle  of 

fublished  in  French  (1826)  a  work  on  'The  «thc  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 
'lants  of  the  Pyrenees  and"  Lower  Langnedoc.'  d^^i.  .l  ^  .1  ■  j-  ,. 
Having  returned  to  England  he  studied  law,  Benthoa,  the  constantly  or  periodically 
and  on  this  subject  as  well  as  logic,  he  de-  submerged  vegetation  attached  to  the  bottoms  of 
veloped  original  views.  Finally,  however,  he  seas  and,  to  some  extent,  of  lakes,  distingtrished 
devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  botanv ;  was  from  the  floating  vegetation.  (See  Pl.Aifr- 
long  connected  with  the  Horticultural  Society  Tov.)  Commencing  at  the  high-tide  line  and 
and  the  Linreean  Society:  and  from  1861  on-  progressing  toward  the  low-tide  line  the  vegeta- 
ward  was  in  almost  daily  attendance  at  Kew  tion  gradually  becomes  mote  abundant  and  lujt- 
(except  for  a  ffw  weeks  occasionally),  work-  uriant,  but  reaches  its  maximum  below  the  low- 
ing at  descriptive  botany  from'  to  to  4  o'clock  tide  mark  in  areas  wholly  submerged,  in  which 
as  a  labor  of  love.    Along  with  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  at.  nediuro   dvths    individual    development    is 
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neater  than  at  greater  depths.    The  benthos  of  the  affair  of  the  bull  Unigenitus.    The  Duke  of 

UK  fr^d  lonea  are  the  moat  remarkaUe  of  the  Orleans,  reKem  after  the  death  of  Louis,  was 

world.     The  leading  plants  of  such  formations  not   favorably   disposed  toward  him;   the   Fo^ 

are  green,  red,  and  brown  algx,  eel-grass,  and  therefore  transferred   him   to   Ferrara,   and   in 

rockweed.  J719  bestowed  on  him  the  hat  of  a  cardinal, 

Ben'tinck,  Lord  WiUiam  Charles  Caven-  ""d  employed  him  at  first  in  Rome,  near  his  own 

disb,   English  soldier  and  statesman   (second  person,  then  as  legate  a  laUrr  in  Romagna,  etc 

son  of  the  third  Dnke  of  Portland)  :  b.  14  Sept.  Poetry  had  occupied  his  leisure  hours.    Sonnets 

1774;   d.   Paris,   17  June  1839.     He  entered  the  composwl  by  him  may  be  found  in  Gobbi's  OH- 

army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  in  the  Duke  of  lection,  Vol.  Ill,,  and  in  other  collections  of  his 

York's  campaign  in  Flanders,  and  also  in  Italy  1™^.     Under  the  name  of  SelVaccio  Pobkma 

with     the     Russian     army     under     Suwaroff,  he   translated    the    <Thebais    of    Statius>    into 

1799-1801.     In   1803   he   proceeded   to   India   aa  Italian, 
goremor  of  Madras,  returned  thence  in     " 

and  subsequently  went  to  Spain,  where  h(   ,,  ^^w....,„^„. ,   „. _,   .j,:,.   „.. 

manded  a  brigade  under  Sir  John  Moore  at  Rome,  1644.  He  studied  at  Padua  with  great 
Corunna.  In  1810  he  visited  Sicily  as  British  reputation,  and  afterward,  fixing  his  residence 
Menipotentiary,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  at  Rome,  acquired  general  esteem  by  his  pru- 
English  troops.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  dence  and  integrity.  He  was  an  able  politician, 
tiiis  expedition  is  his  bestowment  on  the  Sicili-  and  his  historical  memoirs  are  valuable,  especi- 
ans  of  a  constitution,  which,  however,  was  over-  ally  his  "History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Flanders,* 
turned  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  He  written  in  Italian,  and  first  published  at  Cologne 
conducted  m  1813  the  expedition  from  Sicily  to  (1630),  a  translation  of  which,  by  Henry,  Earl 
Catalonia,  and  m  1814  took  possession  of  Genoa  of  Monmouth,  appeared  in  1654  (London,  folio), 
on  the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  from  French  His  own  'Memoirs*  and  a  collectionoflettersare 
rule.  The  same  year  he  returned  to  England,  reckoned  among  the  best  specimens  of  epistolarir 
and  subsequently  entered  Parliament  as  member  writing  in  the  Italian  language  (an  edition  of 
for  Nottingham.  In  1827,  under  Mr.  Canning's  „hich  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1727). 
administration,  he  was  sent  to  India  as  governor- 
general,  and  held  that  office  til!  1835,  when  Ije  Bentl(7,  Charles  Eugene,  American  clergy- 
Tetumed  to  England.  Among  the  principal  man:  h.  Warner's,  N.  Y,,  30  April  1841.  He 
events  of  his  administration  are  the  abolition  of  was  educated  at  Monroe  Institute  and  Oneida 
the  practice  of  suttee,  the  repeal  of  the  restric-  Seminary.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Iowa  and  in 
tions  which  prohibited  all  Europeans,  except  1878  to  Butler  County,  Neb.,  where  he  resided  ■ 
servants  of  the  company,  from  settling  in  India,  unfil  1890.  He  was  ordained  a  Baptist  elergy- 
and  the  recognition  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  man  in  1880  and  was  in  charge  of  a  church  at 
In  1836  he  again  entered  Parliament  as  mem-  Surprise,  Neb.  In  1884,  he  was  chairman,  of  the 
ber  for  the  city  of  Glasgow,  but  was  now  unable  Nebraska  Prohibition  Convention,  and  became 
irom  ill  health  to  take  any  active  sbSre  in  politi-  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  congress,  gover- 
cal  matters.  nor,  and  United  States  Senator  during  the  next 

Bentinck,  Lord  William  George  Frederick  eight  years.    When  the  Prohibition  party  divided 

Cavendish,    generally  known    as  Tord  Geobqk  m  ^^<  he  became  presidential  candidate  of  the 

Bemtiwck.  English  statesman   (son  of   William  faction  known  as  the  Liberty  Party  (q.v.). 

Henry  Cavendish,  fourth  Duke  of  Portland)  ;  b.  Bentlcy,    Gideon,    American    soldier:  -b. 

37    Eeb.    1802;    d.    31    Sept.    1848.     He   entered  1751;  d.  Constantia,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan- 

the  army,  but  quitted  it  early  to  become  private  uai7  1858.     He  was  remarkable  for  his  Imigev- 

secretary  to  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  married  his  jty    (to?   years),   and   for  the  excellent   though 

mother's  sister.     In   1827  he  entered  Parliament  husible  services  which  he  rendered  as  a  private 

as  member  for  King's   Lynn,  and  continued  to  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
represent  that  borough  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Up  to  1846  he  was  a  warm  adherent  of  Sir  Rob-  Bentley,  John  Francis,  distinguished  Ens- 
ert  Peel  and  his  measures;  but  on  the  latter  i;sh  architect:  b.  Doncaster,  England,  1839J 
announcing  himself  in  that  year  a  convert  to  d.  Oapham,  London,  2  March  igoa.  Upon  the 
free-trade  principles,  Lord  George  abandoned  his  rebuilding  of  the  great  parish  church  in  Don- 
old  ally  and  came  forward  as  the  realous  and  caster,  about  1856,  Benlley  was  placed  in  the 
indefatigable  leader  of  the  Protectionists  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  his  architectural 
House  of  Commons.  With  the  assistance  of  education  practically  beginning  at  this  time,  la 
Disraeli  he  maintained  this  position  for  two  1862  he  began  practice  as  an  architect  on  his 
years,  and  though  often  illogical,  and  sometimes  own  account,  and  his  patrons  from  that  date 
tmscrupulous  in  his  statements,  he  nevertheless  onward  were  mainly  Roman  Catholics.  Amonfl 
commanded  much  attention  by  the  vigor  and  his  lesser  works  are  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
earnestness  of  his  oratory  and  deportment.  and  convent  at  Bocking,   Essex;   and  the   new 

Benttvoglio,   ComeUo,   ben-te-vol'yo,    cor-  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  Brooklyn    NY  ; 

nalVo,  Italm.  ecclesiastic  and  poet :  b.  Ferrara,  but  the  building  with  which  his  "^e  "'."  ^J^' 

1668 ;    d.    Rome,   1732.      He   early   distinguished  separably  associated  is  the  Roman  Lathohc  catne- 

Id^lf  by  h^pro^ess  in  the  fine  artsTlitera-  dral  at  Westminster,  a  s  ructure  of  vast  propor- 

ture,    phifosophy,    theology,    and   jurisprudence.  !'°"^  ^''^j*  "|ve  wider  than  that  of  any  cburd^ 

and  was  a^tron  of  the  literary  institutions  at  in  England.     Bentley  left  nothing  m  the  way^ 

Ferrara.      Pope    Dement    XL    made    him    his  design  to  subordinates,  but  designed  and  directed 

dMnestic  prelate  and  secretary  to  the  apostolic  evetyth.ng  from  the  (""ndaV"  *°.'''f  •?'"",'"' 

chamber,  and  seat  him,  in  171a,  as  nuncio  to  decorative  feature     ^entleys  d^ath  took  place 

Paris,  where,  during  the  last  year^  of  the  reign  Just  as  the  Royal  Institute  of  Bntish  Arctntecti 

of  I^uis  XIV.,  he  acted  an  Important  part  ^  had  voted  to  award  him  the  royal  gold  medaL 
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Bendsy,  Richard,  English  divine,  cUssical  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Tattament,  an  under- 

scholar,     and    polemicist :     b.     near     Wakefield,  taking  for  which  he  was  admirablj'  qualified,  bnt 

Yorkshire,   1662;    d.   Cambridge,    14  July   1742.  which  he  was  prevented  from  executing  in  conse- 

His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  bladtsmitb.  qnence  of  the  animadversions  of  his  determtued 

To  his  mother,  a  woman  of  strong  natural  abili-  adversary,  Middleton.     In  1736  he  published  ao 

ties,  he  was  indebted  for  the  radiments  of  fais  edition  of  Terrpcf  and  PJixdros;  and  his  notes  on 

education,  and  in  1776  he  entered  Saint  John's  the  comedies  of  the  former  involved  him  in  a  di»- 

CoUege,  Cambridge.    In  16B3  he  left  the  univer-  pute  with  Bishop  Hare  on  the  metres  of  Terence, 

sity,  and  became  usher  of  a  school  at  Spalding;  The  last  woik  of  Dr.  Bentley  was  an  edition  of 

a  year  later  be  took  the  position  of  tutor  to  the  Milton's  *Paradiee  Lost.'  with  conjectnral  emen- 

son    of    Dr.    Stillingfleet,    dean    of    St.    Panl's.  dations,  which  appeared  la  1732,  but  this  proved 

He  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Oxford,  where  he  a  failure.    He  died  at  the  muter's  lodge  at  Trin- 

ayailed  himself  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the  Hy,  and  was  interred  in  the  college  chape!.    The 

Bodleian    Library    ip    the    prosecution    of   his  German  scholar,  J,  A.  Wolt  wrote  an  excellent 

studies.     In  168^  h?  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  biography  of  Bentley;  and  an  English  biography 

Cambridge,  and  in  i68g  obtained  the  same  honor  of  him  was  written  by  Monk  (London,  a  vols. 

at    the    sister    university.     His    first    published  i«33).     See  also  Prof.  Jebb's  monograph  in  the 

work  was  a  Latm  epistle  to  Dr.  John  Mill  on  'EngHsh  Men  of  Letters  Series*  (i88a). 

an  edition  of  the  'Chronicle  of  John  Malela,'  n._*i„  urdit.^    a™-.- -i u 

which  appeared  in  1691.     It  displayed  so  much  T>„^„^:tJT^^  American  clergyman:  b 

profound  learning  and  critical  acumen  as  to  ex-  S^^'^Vp^/  ''■  -^  ^''^    '^}^     He  graduated  at 

bite     the     sang^ne     anticipations     of     classical  Harvard  College  m  1777,  and  was  ordained  pastor 

scholars   from  the   future  labors  of  the  author,  o^.a  "^5"^="  '"  Salem  in  1783.     He  was  distm- 

Dr.  Stillingfleet,  having  been  raised  to  the  bish-  f\^}\^^  f°/  ^1^  antiquarian  learning,  and  col- 

opric  of  .Worcester,  made  Bentley  his  chaplain,  ''^'.<^  ? '^'*''*  ?"5  "^"P"'  'u"'^  "«  "i"^f^ 

and   in   1602  collated  him   to  a  prebend   in   his  J;hich  he  bequeathed  to  the  college  at  Meadville. 

cathedral.     He  was  chosen  the  first  preacher  of  T"-^""^  ^°  theAntiquanan  Society  at  Worcester. 

the  lecture   instituted  by  the  celebrated   Robert  '"  theology  he  was  regarded  as  a  Unitarian,  and 

Boyle  for  the  defense  of  Christianity.     The  dis-  "^  '^"  several  published  sermons  and  discourses. 
courses  against  atheism  whioh  he  delivered  on  Benton,  Angela  Ames,  American  clergy- 

this  occasion  were  published  in  1694;  they  have  man:   h.  Canea,   Crete,   i8j7.     He  graduated  at 

since  been  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1856,  and  at  the 

several  foreign  languaf^es.  General   Theological  Seminary,  New  Vork  city. 

In  j6g3  he  was  appQinted  keeper  of  the  Royal  He  was  ordained  in  the  Episco^l  ministry  in 

Library  at  Saint  James' —  a  circumstance  which  i860.     He  was  professor  o(  Latin  and  Greek  in 

incidentally  led  to  his  famous  controversy  with  Delaware    College,    Newark,   Od.,    1883-7,    '^ 

the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  afterward  Earl  of  Or-  professor  of  donnatic  theology  in  the  Univeraiy 

rery,  relative  to  the  genuineness  of  the  'Greek  of  the  South,  1887-94.    His  chief  puUication  has 

Epistles   of   Phalaris.'     In  this  dispute   Bentley  been  'The  Church  Cyclopaedia:  A  Dictionary  oi 

was  victorious,  though  opposed  by  the  gre.itest  Church  Doctrine'   (Phila.  1884). 
wits  and    critics    of   the  a^,   including    Popt  Benton,  Dwifht,  an  Ameriean  artist,  writer 

Swift,  Garth,  Atterbun-,  Aldrich.  Dodwell,  and  and  botanist:  b,  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  1834:  d.  Rome, 

Conyers  Middleton,  who  advocated  the  opinion  g  ^a,  1903.     After  dose  of  the  CivU  War,   in 

of     Boyle   7\'^.   an.  extraordinary    degree    of  which  he  fought  on  the  Northeni  side,  he  estab- 

warmth  and  illiberality      In   1699   Bentl^,  who  ^^^^j    ^j^^^jf    j^    Cincinnati    as    a    landscape 

^'?  Ht  f^"2'^*.°'"''  '*'' V^^n-'liH  «f  ^^  P*'"**^'    F^«"  *■=«  1"^  «wt  to  Rome  whe«hi 

»^n^:?ich^"p?ovTd*^h^atX^V/re^^  ^^t?^  ^ZVit'rrn'n^r^SSSlrted'^t^^. 

the  oampositi<^s  ^^^^^^y^^.^JJ^^^T;;::  CorutcS;^'^^  arHis'mKi';'"c=^- 

who    ived  more  than  five  CMt,.rie3b«fwe  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ,.j.^^  ^f  ^  ^  Sj^„    ,   ,5 

™iit^?i;.   hAr^^rn   n=.^e  oT  W^al^s   fn^  thi  ^^^  '"  *^^  R«"««  Campa«na,'  and   'A  Gloomy 

S^liLnS  „«  ^fT^rlk  iCi^unT^  °*''     (eiornolm    de    TrisUnra).   owned   by   Ihi 

dechning  age  of  Greek  Iteraturt  j^^^    ^f  j^^,       j^is  work.  'Flora  of  the  Roman 

^"^^.^^l'*^!   V.     r«  ,1,.  ^.^r^m  S  Campagna  and  Palatine'  is  bis  moat  important 

presented   by   the   Crown   to  the  mastership  of  ^oniriSirtinn  *n  lit^ramrr 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  worth  nearly  ii.ooo  WW'^Wrt-O"  »  Irterature. 

a  year.    He  now  resigned  the  prebend  of  Wor-         Benton,  James  Gilchriat,  American  soldier 

cester,  and    in   1701    was  collated   to  the   arch-  and  inventor:  b.  Lebanoa.  N.  H..  15  Sept,  1820; 

deaconry  of  Ely.     His  conduct  as  head  of  the  d_   Sprinrfeld,  Mass.,  23  Aug.   1881.    He  grad- 

college  gave  rise  to  accusations  of  various  of-  „aiej  at  West  Point  in  1842,  and  served  in  the 

fensea,      including     wnbezzjement      of     college  ordnance   department    throughout   his   life.     He 

money.     The    contest,     lasting    more    than    20  ^^^  ;„  command  of  the  Washington  Arsenal  and 

years,  was  decided  against  htm,  a  sentence,  de-  principal  assistant  to  the  chief  of  ordnance  dur- 

priving  him  of  his  mastership,  being  passed;  but  ,ng  the  Civil  War,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was 

Bentley's   superior  skill   and  mastery  of  legal  transferred  to  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Arsenal, 

forms    constantly   baffled   all    attempts    to    oust  por  signal  bravery  in  rescuing  exposed  ammuni- 

him.     In   171 1  he  published  a  quarto  edition  of  tlon    from    fire,    he    was    twice    brevetted     The 

Horace  at   Cambridge,   which   was  reprinted  at  various  models  of  the  Sprin^eld  rifle,  known  as 

Amsterdam;  and  in   1713  appeared  his  remarks  the  models  of  1866,   1868,  1873,  and   1879,  were 

on   'Collins'  Discourse  on   Free- Thinking,'   un-  made  under  his  directkwi.     He  devoted  himself 

der  the   form  of  a    'I.etter   to   F.   H.    (Francis  especially  to  the  improvement  of  firearms,   and 

Hare),  D.D.,  by  Phileleutherus  Liosiensis.'     He  acquired  distinction   for  his  valuable  inventions 

was  appointed  regius  professor   of  divinity  in  in  this  and  other  lines  of  his  work.    He  refused 

1716,  and  in  the  same  year  issued  proposals  for  to  patent  any  of  them,  as  he  held  that  since  the 
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pnemraetit  had'  educated  htm  it  bad  every  Duane,  for  relusine  to  check  out  the  dejtoiita 
rigbt  to  benefit  from  hts  time  and  taluUS.  He  in  the  bank,  the  Senate  adopted  a  resotntlon 
published  'Course  of  Instruction  in  Ordoaoce  ccnsuruiE  him  for  it;  Benton  set  about  bavmg 
and  Gunnery  for  the  United  States .  Utlitary  the  resofution  expunged  from  the  records,  and 
Academy'  (1861;  4th  ed.  187;).  after  a  protracted  struggle  succeeded,  despite 
Benton,  TboroM  Hwt  American  rtat*s-  ^?  ''>S'«?  absurdity  of  his  motion  in  accom- 
nan:  b.  Orange  Cowty.  N.  C.  14  March  lySa;  pl'sh"*  !"»  Purpose  by  a  ""es  of  fervid  pane- 
1  10  April  185a  He  was  the  greatest  of  that  m'"'^  *""  ^^'^)i^^^■  ^"  the  Nulli6cation  contest, 
most  vahwble  and  scarcely  appreciated  class,  the  Benjon  was  Calhoun  a  chief  opponent,  not  only 
Border  State  leaders,  whose  sympathies  were  as  Jackson  s  supporter,  but  by.  conviction ;  and 
with  the  South,  and  who  had  no  feeling  against  '^.e  t*"  ^'"  ol  rmght  _  the  chiefs  of  the  State- 
slavery,  yet  at  the  cost  of  their  influence  and  "'K^'s  and  Nationalist  wings  of  the  Democ- 
much  personal  peril  opposed  the  political  aggres-  racy  — rewamed  deadlr  foes  tmtil  Calhoun  s 
sions  of  slavery  and  the  doctrines  of  disunion,  ''^ath.  In  the  Oregon  boundaiy  dispute  Benton 
Early  orphaned,  the  eldest  of  a  large  family,  opposed  the  "fifp-four  forty  or  fight"  war-cnr; 
after  part  of  a  Cfwirse  in  the  University  of  Penn-  ",  was  dropped,  but  the  Polk  administrauon  was 
sylrania  he  went  with  his  mother  to  Tennessee  8'="!,?*  ?°  «™«  ^,4™P  "  '"  ^rder  to  push 
as  a  pioneer,  settling  at  the  present  Benton-  !",*.  Mexican  war,  and  had  no  notion  of  dimin- 
[OWB.  A  few  years  later  he  took  up  the  study  l^'°B  the  area  of  slavery  to  enlarge  that  of 
of  Uw,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811  fr«dom.  He  favored  the  vimrous  prosecution 
under  the  patronage  of  his  friend  Andrew  o*  '"«  "J'^'^v^'J'^  f^"*'  ?^^^  ,  '"*  "^°^  '^°™' 
Jackson,  then  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  mander-m-chief,  from  lus  close  acquaintance 
Elected  to  the  legislature,  he  pushed  through  a  ">th  the  territory  But  from  this  time  on,  the 
judiciary  reform  bill,  and  one  to  give  slaves  the  slavery  problem  swallowed  up  every  other. 
right  of  jury  trial.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  was  Benton  fought  Calhoun  s  State-Rights  resolu- 
aide-de^amp  to  Jackson,  raised  a  volunteer  regi-  'ions  m  retort  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso  fq.v).  and 
ment,  wut  made  lieMetiant-colonel  in  the  regn-  ^^ey  never  came  to  a  vote;  but  Calhoun  sent 
lar  army,  but  saw  no  active  service ;  meanwhile,  them  to  various  State  legislatures  to  adopt  and 
4  Sept  1813.  a  mieunderstanding  over  a  duel  of  "t""'e  for  instructing  their  senators,  and  they 
hU  htWher's  led  to  an  affray  in  which  the  were  pushed  through  the  Missouri  legislature 
hmtber  was  stabbed,  Jackson  shot,  and  Thomas  without  Benton  s  knowledge.  He  denounced 
H.  thrown  downstair*,  and  *e  former  friends  l^?^  ='  misrepresenting  the  people,  canvassed 
were  at  hitter  fend  for  many  years,  in  1815  he  ^is  State  for  re-election  m  a  long-famous  series 
rwiftred  to  St.  Louis,  practised  law.  and  estab-  of  powerful  and  caustic  ^Mieec he s.  and  carried 
lished  a  newqnper,  which  involved  him  in  duds  his  party,  but  was  defeated  by  a  fusion  of  Whiga 
{one  of  which  cost  his  opponent's  life,  to  Ben-  '^  anti-Benton  Democrats^  and  his  smatonal 
toi's  lasting  regret);  but  which  he  used  so  Tig-  service  ended  with  1850.  He  opposed  Ae  Clay 
orousiy  to  advocate  Missouri's  admission  to  the  comwnise  resoluttons  of  that  year,  however 
Union  as  a  slave  Stote  that  she  elected  him  one  (see  Compeomisb  of  1850)  with  wrcasm  stdl 
of  her  aemtors  on  her  entrance  in  1820,  and  re-  V^oUd.  In  l8S3  he  canvassed  Missowi  for  dec- 
elected  him  every  term  for  30  vears.  During  tion  to  the  lower  Hou«;,  and  was  tnumpbantly 
this  time  he  stood  as  one  of  the  fmemost  ptiblic  r"""'*'^'  ^e  suw>oited  Pwce  for  ^^'-^^  "^ 
men  of  his  generation  —  a  speaker  of  great  abil-  >"  Congress  tdl  the  Kanws- Nebraska  bill  came 
ity  and  maaleiy  of  facts,  a  IwKd-headed  logician  "P-  Against  that  he  made  one  of  h.s  greatest 
Md  trtmendous  debater,  of  astonishi.^  memory,  speeches  and  the  administration  thereupon 
nnworying  industry,  an  iron  will  and  physique.  o«ft«l  all  his  Missouri  suworters.  and  he  was 
and  a  power  of  wit.  sarcasm,  and  demindaSon  defeated  for  re-elecUon  by .  the  now  domiiHnt 
that  made  most  men  shrink  from  a  contest  with  ultra- Southern,  sentiment  in  the  Democralic 
him  Being  the  spokesman  of  the  Western  P»"y-  The  time  of  mediators  and  middle 
Democrats,  hU  policy  and  political  feelings  were  courses  had  gone  by..  He  now  Mt  alwut  wnUng 
coincideiit  with  Jackson's,  their  persona!  quarrel  hu  remarUble  <Thirty  Years  View'  (1854-^), 
was  a  last  arranged,  and  Benton  became  Jack-  »  -r^*"  valuable  account  of  his  senatonal  tx- 
lon's  6m  lieutenant  and  admiring  champion,  periences  and  the  secret  pditical  history  of  the 
In  every  regard  he  supported  Western  interests:  yw^s  iSacr-Bo.  In  1856  be  ran  for  goveraor, 
he  secured  the  paasage^laws  for  pre-emption.  ?"'  a  third  ticket  m  the  field  d^eated  him. 
donation,  and  graded  prices  of  lands,  for  throw-  I"  '.he  campaign  of  1856  he  '"PPoried  Buchanan 
ing  open  the  government  mineral  and  saline  ^Ka'P"  his  own  son-in-law,  Frtmont,  as  repre- 
Uiids  to  occupicy,  and  for  repeal  of  the  salt  sentmg  the  party  of  uojoji;  but  materially 
ax;  advocated  transcontinental  exploration  and  changed  his  mind  before  his  death.  In  these 
post-roads,  a  Pacifc  railroad,  occupation  of  the  last  two  years,  though  in  extreme  oW  age,  he 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  trade  with  New  Mex-  carried  through  the  immense  and  useful  labor  of 
ico,  military  stations  through  the  Southwest,  compiling  an  abridgmentof  the  debates  in  Con- 
uaicabfc  relations  with  Indian  tribes,  and  every-  «^ss,  from  the  foundation  of  the  government 
dung  conducive  to  opening  up  the  West  and  to  1850,  published  later  in  15  voliunes  He  also 
liJSnr  it  prosperons.  This  made  him  invin-  P"hlishea  an  'Examination  of  the  Dred  Scot 
cible  there  till   the   slavery  queolion  drove  him  *-*^     t'oS?J- 

into  qcpotition.    He  supported  Jackson  in  his  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  a  city  in  Berrien 

ttfuxif  to  re-charter  the  United  States  Bank ;  County,  situated  on  the  St.  Joseph's  River,  one 

led  made  a  series  of  speeches  urging  the  adop-  and  a  half  miles   from  Lake  Michigan ;  on  the 

tion  of   a   metallic  currency   only,   which   were  Qeveland,  C.  &  C,  and  Fire  Marquette  R.R-'s. 

*iddy  circulated,  gained  lum  the  nickname  of  It  is  also  connected  with  the  lake  by  a  ship  canal 

*Old  Bullion,*  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  and  thus  fay  steamboat  lines  with  Chicago  and 

ereation    of    the    suV-treasury    scheme.    When  Milwaukee    It   has   a  large  trade  in   lumber, 

ladnoB  rempved  the  secretary  of  the  treasniy,  grain,  and  fruits,  e^»ecully  the  latter,  and  luu 
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also   couiderable   manufocturing   interests,    in-         BaivAUo,    ber-vo'U-o,    in     Shakespe«Te's 

eluding  manufactories  of  fruit  packages,  fumi-  <Romeo  and  Juliet,*    a  friend  of  Romeo  and 

ture,  machinery,  ilour,  vinegar,  and  canned  fruit  nephev  of  Montagae. 
Pop.  1. 1910)  fti85.  Benwood,   W.   Va.,   a   town    in    Marshall 

BentoRville,  Ark.,  a  town  and  county-seat  County;  on  the  Baltimore  &  O.  R.R.    It  is  the 

of  Benton  Connty,  situated  northwest  of  Little  centre  of  a  lai^  iroCMmining  region  and  ias  sev 

Rock;  on  the   Arkansas   &   O.   R.R.     It   is   the  era!    rolling    mills    and    blast    famaees.       Pop. 

seat  of  Bentonvilie  College,  and  a  Baptist  acad-  (igio)  45J6. 

emy;   is  the  centre  of  a  fruit-growing  region.  BenzaI'dehyde,  or  Bemo'fc  Al'ddiyde,   a 

has  some  trade  ,n  fruit,  tobacco,  and  gram      It  j^iorless,  volatile  oil.   famniafly  known   as  -oil 

has  a  large  fruit-evaporatmg  plant.     Pop.  about  ^f  y,ter  almonds.*     Benwldehyde  does  not  oc- 

^°°?-  ™     .,    «  ...        .     ,  .  cur  in  the  bitter  almond  in  nature,  but  is  formed, 

BentonsTme,  N.  C,  a  village  m  Johnston  ^^^  the  kernels  are  crushed  and  allowed  to 
Coimty,  noted  as  the  place  of  a  stubborn  battle  sond  in  water,  by  the  decomposition  of  a  En- 
during the  Civil  War.  Here  during  his  march  coside  known  as  "amygdalin."  It  has  the  chem- 
from  Savannah  through  the  Carolinas,  Sherman,  j^ai  formula  C.HtCO.H,  boils  at  354"  F.,  and 
at  the  head  of  65000  National  troops,  encoun-  ,,33  ^  specific  gravity  of  about  1.05,  and  a  re- 
tered  24,000  Confederates  under  Johnston.  A  f^ctive  index  of  1.56.  Benialdehydc  is  pre- 
battle  took  place  18  March  1865,  Johnston  ha v-  ^^^^^  artificially,  by  boiling  beniyl  chlorid  with 
ing  come  up  in  great  haste  from  Smilhficld,  in-  njtrate  of  lead,  copper,  or  sodium,  and  subse- 
tendmg  to  surprise  Sherman.  The  latter,  how-  „y,^„i  treatment  with  sodium  acid  sulphite,  with 
ever,  wag  ready  for  him.  and  Johnston  was  ^^ich  the  benzaldehyde  forms  a  crystalline  corn- 
thrown  on  the  defensive  near  Mill  Creet  ^^^^^  ,,,at  may  be  easily  separated  from  the 
Johnston  was  partially  defeated  and  retreated  n^otiier  liguor  by  fihration  or  otherwUc 
to  Smithtietd. 

BentMl-Steniau,  bent'zEl-star'now,   Coant         ^!^''^^  "I  «^™^   *'^^*'St!?^  ■?"' 

Karl  Christian  Eriat  von,   German  novelist:  l?^''^  'S^  ^5t''"7  ""  ^^^',1°^  °i^  ^"^ 

b.  MentE,  9  April   1767;  r^Mariahalden,  Switz-  Jb.carburtt  oi  Mrogm."     It  has  the  cbenncal 

erland,  13  Aug.  1843-     He  is  esteemed  as  a  hu-  J''™"'^u^,;i°'*  "  ^^  fundaraemal  siAsUnce 

tnorist  after  the  m^ner  of  lean  Paul  ■  and  his  "'""   *•"<="   '™  extensive   series   of   ■aromatic 

satirical  romances,  <Thc  Golden  CzW  (.80^3)  ;  52!!^^"^^;;  l!  °^^„  ^^  l^  f'  ^  ^K 

-The  Stone  Gueaf   (1808)  ;  'Old  Adam'   (isl^  ^Lt^n^n™   ™SiS^,'"i»'li„^^Nf^^ 

ao)  ;  'The  Master  of  the  Chair,'  together  form  S"t>Ela"M   now   conaituMs    its   most    '■^^ortont 

a  uri^B  1      —      ,     s^  commbrcial  source.    In  the  manubcture  of  ben- 

„  ™        .  ,  ,   „    .  «ne,  coal  tar  is  distilled  at  a  tonperatu™  not 

BmUot,   Th.,    the    pseodonym    of    Mane  exceeding  300°   F.,  and  the  distaiate  is   treated 

ThercK  Blanc  (q.v.).  with  ciustic  soda  to  remove  phenols,  and  sub- 

Bcnue,  ben'we,  or  Binuc,  a  river  of  west  sequeatly  with  sulphuric  acid  to  retnorc  bade 
Africa,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Niger,  It  substances.  It  is  then  re-distilled,  the  tempera- 
rises  in  the  Bub'n  Jidda  hills  on  the  east  of  ture  (at  least  in  the  um»r  part  of  the  still) 
Adamawa,  flows  for  a  short  distance  northwest  being  kept  as  low  as  212  F.,  in  order  to  prevent 
then  west  to  Bassama,  after  which  its  course  toluene  from  passing  over.  In  order  to  effect 
is  generally  southwest  to  its  junction  with  the  a  still  further  purification,  the  benzene  so  ob- 
Niger  at  Lokoia.  Its  length  is  about  850  miles,  tained  may  be  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture  of 
The  source  of  the  Benue  was  long  unknown,  ice  and  salt  The  true  benzene  solidifin  when 
Dr.  Barth,  who  came  upon  the  river  in  1851,  thus  treated,  and  the  fluid  impurities  that  it 
while  traveling  in  Adamawa,  near  the  confluence  ■  contains  may  be"  ei^led  by  pressure,  or  by  the 
of  the  FAro,  which  joins  it  on  its  left  bank  about  aid  of  a  centrifugal  drier.  Pure  benzene  is  a 
lat.  12°  30'  E.,  was  told  that  it  came  from  the  colorless  liquid,  strongly  refractive,  boil it^  at 
southeast,  a  distance  of  nine  days'  journey.  In  about  176°  F.,  and  freetin^  at  43*  F.  It  does 
consequence  of  this  discovery  an  expedition  was  not  mix  with  water,  but  nnxes  readily  with  al- 
fitted  out  by  the  British  government  for  the  pur-  cohol,  acetone,  glacial  acetic  acid,  chloroform, 
pose  of  exploring  the  Niger  from  its  mouth  up-  and  aher.  It  crystallizes  in  the  trimctric  sys- 
ward.  The  exploration  was  made  in  a  small  tern  when  solidified  by  cold,  and  dissolves  iodine, 
steamer  called  the  Pleiad,  and  was  under  the  phosphorus,  sulphur,  oils,  resins,  fats,  and  aiko- 
eommand  of  Dr.  WiTIJam  Balfour  Baikie.  After  loids.  It  e;q)ands  by  about  0.00075  of  its  own 
reaching  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Benue  hulk,  oer  degree  increase  in  its  terapentnre,  on 
with  the  Niger,  about  lat.  7'  40'  N..  Dr.  Baikie  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
followed  the  former  eastward  tor  a  direct  dis-  about  0.88,  and  its  specific  beat  is  040.  For  the 
tance  of  about  370  miles.  The  point  thus  chemical  constitution  of  benzene,  see  Asomatic 
reached  was  about  lat.  9"   25'   N. ;  Ion,   ri°   30'  Compounds, 

E.  There  was  sufficient  depth  of  water,  though'  Benzene  forms  two  general  classes  of  com- 
the  river  was  only  rising,  to  allow  a  still  fur-  pounds,  known  respectively  as  "addition"  and 
ther  exploration.  The  natives,  however,  had  be-  "sobstitutiiai"  products.  In  forming  an  'addi- 
gun  to  display  their  hostility  in  such  a  manner  tion*  compound,  benzene  merely  takes  up  atoms 
as  made  it  necessary  to  return.  The  result  was  or  molecules  of  some  other  substance,  without 
to  show  that  a  large,  fertile,  and  populous  tract  parting  with  anjr  of  its  own  atoms ;  the  new  suh- 
of  a  region  of  Africa  previously  in  a  great  mea-  stance  being  simply  "added"  to  the  benzene. 
sure  unknown  was  accessible  by  means  of  a  nav-  Benienc  hcxabromid,  C>HiBr<,  is  a  good  ex- 
igable  river.  A  second  expedition,  also  tmder  ample  of  a  benzene  addition  compound.  It  is 
Dr.  Baikie,  explored  the  same  river  in  1857.  In  formed  by  dropping  bromine  into  boiling  ben- 
1879  a  small  steamer  belonging  to  the  Church  zene,  in  direct  sunlight;  the  hcxabromid  crystal- 
Missionary  Society  went  up  the  river  140  miles,  liring  out  upon  cooling.  The  'anhstitution* 
and  its  source  was  discovered  by  Flegel  in  1883.  compounds  of  benzene  are  far  more  nnmerons 
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BENZIBINE     - 

and  tmpOTtant  than  the  ■addition*  compounds,  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  tKe  *inethj1»  radi- 
howtver.  They  are  formed  by  replacing  one  or  cal,  the  resulting  compound  will  be  ■bemyl  al- 
more  of  the  typical  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  ben-  cohot,"  CiH,.CH,(OH).  ' 
lene  by  an  equal  nmnbcr  of  other  atoms  or  When  a  primary  amine  of  the  fatty  series  is 
monad  radicals.  The  general  theory  of  ben-  acted  upon  by  nitrons  acid  (HNOi),  the  Nfi, 
zene  substitutions  is  given  under  Aoouatic  Kroup  of  the  amine  is  replaced  by  OH,  with  the 
CoMPOi/NDS  :  but  a  few  of  the  more  iinpoTtant  formation  of  an  alcohol  ;•  but  when  nitrOuiLacid 
examples  of  such  substitution  products  may  be  acts  upon  aromatic  amines,  the  products'  are 
given  here.  The  radical  CaHt  (which  is  not  quite  different,  and  are  known  as  ■  "dtaro- 
capable  of  independent  existence)  is  called  compounds."  Thus  when  nitrous  acjd  acts  upon 
■phenylj*  and  is  often  represented  by  the  symbol  aniHne  nitrate,  a  compound  having  the  formule 
Fh.  The  mono-substitution  i:ompound5  pi  ben-  CiHi.Ni.NOi,  and  known  as  "diazobenzene 
zcn^  in  which  one  atom  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  nitrate,'  is  formed.  This  is  regarded  by  chem- 
original  benzene  has  been  replaced  by  a  radical  ists  as  a  compound  of  the  hypothetical  monoT- 
(or  by  an  atom  different  from  hydrogen),  may  alent  radical  C«Hi-N=jN-.  When  the  free  af- 
then  be  regarded  as  addition  compounds  of  the  finity  of  this  radical  is  saturated  by  the  additicAi 
radical  phenyl.  Thus  *monochlorhenzene,»  of  phenyl  (CHt),  the  reaultiaig  compound, 
CJIs.CI,  may  also  be  regarded  as  chlorid  of  &Hb.Ni.GHi,  is  known  as  "azobenzene,"  or  as 
phenyl,  and  its  formula  may  be  written  PhQ.  "benzene-azo-bentene.*  Azobenzene  may  be 
Benzene  itself  piay  even  be  regarded  as  hydrid  prepared  by  heating  nitrobeniCne  with  a  solution 
of  phenyl-,  its  fermula  being  wrilt'en  CiHi.H,  or  of  SnCl,  in  aqueous  caustic  9od*.  It  is  de- 
PhH.  Carbolic  acid  (or  *phenol*)  is  hydrate  posited  from  a  solution  in  benzene  in  the  form 
of  phenyl,  its  formnta  being  PhOH,  the  radical  of  bright  red  trimetTic  pletest  and'  o\ves  its  im- 
OH  being  here  substituted  for  one  atom  of  the  portance  largely  to  the  fact  that  aniline  j;elktw, 
hydrogen  in  the  original  beneene.  Nitrobenzene,  'C^H^.Nt.CJ^^(NHl),  's  one  of  its  derivattves. 
PhNOi,  is  formed  from  benzene  (PhH)  by  the  Benzene  is  an  exceeiflngly  inflammabte  snb- 
action  of  nitric  add,  in  accordance  with  the  stance,  burning  with  a  luminous  flkme  and  the 
equation  generation  of  a  great  amount  of  heat  It  ia 
PhH  +  HNO«=PhNOi4-HiO.  volatile,  and  its  vajror  forms  a  dangerously  ex- 
It  is  used  in  the  arts  for  the  manufacture  of  plosive  mixture  with  air  when  present  in  any 
aniline  (q.v.).  Aniline  itself  is  an  amide  of  considerable  quautity.  ManStidd,  mentioned 
phenyl,  obtained  by  replacing  an  atom  of  H  in  above  as  hating  first  demonstrated  its  existence 

nia   (NHi)  by  phenyl,  or  by  replacing  an  >"  coal  tar,  lost  his  life,  on  35  Fhb.  1%S,  while 

of  hydrogen  in  beniene  by  the  radical  experimenting  with  3  consider? We  quantity  of 
.,..,.  The  formula  of  aniline  may  be  written  benzene,  through  the  mass  accidentally  tdting 
PhNHi,  and  aniline  may  be  called  <amido-  ^^^-  Benzene  may  ,be  formed  synthetically  by 
benzene,"  or  'phenylamine.*  (See  Amine  and  beating  acetylene  gas  ,(C,Tt)  to  di^l  redn?ss..in 
AwTOE.)  Methyl-benzene,  GH^CH,.  in  which  a  glass  tub*.  Polymenialion  occur3,_,and.  amotig 
one  of  the  origmal  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  beo-  .numerous  other  substances,  beiuenejs  formed  in 
zene  is  replaced  by  the  radical  CH,  («methyP)  accordance  with  -the  equation  _^g^,  — CtHt 
is  also  an  important  benzene  substitution  com-  Jn  "Ofk^  on  chemistry,  benzene  is  q(tei)  called 
pound,  and  is  known  to  chemists  as  toluene  "benzol."  (Compare  Beszihe.)  ,  ,  .  -. 
Cq.v.>.  That  portion  of  the  original  benzene  ., This  product  is  so  widely  employed  in  the 
which  remains  intact,  after  a  substitution,  is  .industry  of  the  aniline  dyes  that  chrome  poison- 
called  the  "benzene  residue."  '  In  a  mono-substi-  'iK  's  V  no  loeBn?  uncommon.  ,  II  is  usually 
tution  compound  of  benzene,  fuhher  substitu-  breathed  as  vapor  m  the  vat  rooms,  and  causes, 
lions  may  be  made,  by  replacing'  one  or  more  ^^^".  ^°^^  exposure,  dizziness  in  the  head,  rmg- 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  'benzene  residue"  ">K  '"  'he  ears,  nausea  and  vomiting,  coughing, 
by  monovalent  radicals,  and  secondary,  tertiary,  and  sleepiness,  which  latter  may  deepen  to  uncon- 
and  higher  substitution  compounds  may  be'thus  .sciousness,  somewhat  resembling  the  narcosis 
fonnelL  The  cUssificatjon  of  thtseMndery.sub-  caused  by  breathing  dhloroform.  In  some  in- 
stitution compounds  is  given  under  Aromatic  stances  there  are  bipod  chanEcs.,  with  cyanosis 
Compounds.  For  the  clMiifieation  of  higher  and  death.  Treatment  by  fresh  air,  oxygen  free 
compounds,  special  treatises  om  organic  chem-  diuresis,  catharsis  and  diaphoresis,  and  if  the 
istry  must  be  consulted,  It  may  be  wentioned,  tilopd  changes  are  marked,  infusion  of  physiolog- 
however,  that  If  A,  B,  C  and  D  are  mim^d  radi-  'ca'  ^^  solution  may  be  necessary. 
cala.  there  are  no  less,  than  30  distinct  sub-  Ben'zidine,  an  important  substancei  be- 
sunces  possible,  which  shall  all  hare  the  same  longing  to  the  bwizene  (or  anwiatic)  series,  and 
general  formula  C^H,.ABCD.  This  fact  illus-  used  in  the  arts  for  the  manufacture  of  Congo 
trates  the  exceerfhig  complexity  of  the-gMieral  red.  chrysamin,  and  other  so-called  "coal-tar 
theory  of  benzene  substitutioti  cortipounds.  The  .  colors."  The  coloring  matters  Aaived  from 
fnll  theory  is  even  more  complex  than  this  ex-  benzidine  have  the  unusual  and  valuable  property 
ample  indicates,  however,  for  it  often  happens  of  dyeing  cocwn  without  the  use  of  .a  mordant 
that  the  hydrogen  in  3  substituted  radical  can  to  fix  them  upon  the  fibre.  Beniidine  has  the 
be  replaced  by  another  radical,  as  well  as  the  formula  HiN.CiH..CJf..NH,.  and  is  prepared, 
faydrcwen  of  the  ■benzene  residue."  Thus  in  commercially,  by  heating  nitrobenzene  (see 
nethylbenzene  (or  toluene),  Olfi.CHt,  the  radi-  Benzene)  with  caustic  soda  and  zinc  dust,  and 
cal  OH  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  hydro-  subsequent  treatment  with  hot  dilute  hydro- 
gen atoms.  If  the  hydrogen  so  displaced  occurs  chloric  acid.  Pure  benzidine  crystallizes  in  sil- 
m  the  *benzene  residue,"  the  resulting  c«n-  very  scales  which  melt  at  asa"  P.,  and  boil  at  a 
poimd  wiU  be  "cresol,"  C;H,(0H)  .CHb  a  sub-  temperature  probably  above  700'  F.  It  is  easily 
nance  which  (since  it  is  a  di- substitution  com-  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  also  dissolves 
pound)  can  exist  in  three  isomeric  forms.  If,  readily  in  hot  water,  but  is  almost  insoluble  in 
on  the  other  hand,  the  OH  taket  the  place  of  cold  water. 
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BBHZINB— BENZYL 

Bta'mt,  the  commercial  name  for  &  n 
lure  of  the  lighter  and  more  volatile  hydro___ 

bons  that  pass  off  in  the  earlier  stages  o(  the  tight  coughs.    As  a  parasiticide,  beiuoic  acid  la 

distillation  of  crude  petroleum.    It  is  essentially  very  valuable  in  scabies.    Benzoatea  are   prac- 

different  from  iieneene   (q.v.),  the  latter  being  tically  usekss  in  gout. 

a  de6nite  chemical  substance,  belonging  in  the         Benao'tc  Aldehyde,     See  Bekzauwbydk 
group  oi  Aromatic   Compound,    (qv.)  ;   while         ^„;^_  .„.;„,  an  aromatic  compound, 
■bename- IS  a  more  or  less  indcSmte  mixture  of        ,„,,,,  ;„  ,,„•,  ,,„^„,  „j  „y,BUi,ii,g  in  color- 

hydrocarbons  that  chielly  beong  to  the  paijUSn  ,  six  sided    nrisms    having    the     formnh 

««ies.    Benzine  differs  but  httle  from  naphtha  c,H,.CH(OH).CO.CJI.    Benaoin  is  best  pre- 
and  gasolene,  such  ,l„bt   differences  as  em.t  ^  ^  ^    ■  benaaldehydc  with  a 

;°1  1"        T;™  .T..'"  "■JP'oPonlot"  "  lot  alrxJholic  solution  of  cyanide  of  pot>«imn. 

which  the  constituent  hydrocarbons  are  present,  ^pon  cooling,  the  benaoin  Sepamtes  aH  rany  be 

Beniine  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liqmd,  very  vohi-  ^  ^       j  ,,    J  ,„,i„     The  anion  of  the  cyanide 

'i  to  S.'IIIS'  i'„J    L'n'.'iK'i'iili"  "  ~'  l-"-".  !>«»"■=  *=  <*=™"'  ^'-S   "- 

^  .  ,1,    S.     ;•  ij "^  !■    ^  "^  ^  volved  in  the  foregoing  process  of  manufacture 

about  the  hou«hold  as  a,  clmsing  agent    It.  coniist  merSly  in  the  uniting  of  two 

ISriri^;  JS™'?;  arV'^SiSi  V.'f^,",'i  mol^nl"    of    benraldehjde   to    form    a    single 

and  serious  accjoents  are  cofRtnon,  as  the  re- .  „  i_  _.  ■ ■ 

suit  of  using  it  in  the  vicinity  of  lighted  lamps  -"ol^^^lf  °!  betizom.  ^      „      .        . 

or  tobacco  pipes,  or  near  stoves  in  which  fires  BenzoHi  Cuni,  -zo-in,  or  Oma  JBenwniui. 

arc  bumiog.    In  printing  offices  it  is  used  for  a  reddish  brown  r«sin  that  exudes  from  the  tree 

cleaning  Wpe,  and  for  removing  ink  from  press  Styrax  benaoin,  which  grows  in  Sumatra,  Java, 

rolls.    It  1!  also  used  in  hrge  quantities  for  en-  and  oHier   parts    of   the   East.    It    is   a    mix- 

richiag     illuminating     gas.     Benzine     is     much  ture   of   various    resinous    substanccfi,    to([ethcr 

lighter  than  water,  and  will  not  mix  with  it.  with    free     benzoic    acid.    Cinmovc  _  acid     is 

It  boils  Bt  from  i6o°  to  igo"  F,  also     present     in     the     free     State     m      many 

PoiEoning  by  benzine  is  rare.     The  vapor  has  cases,     but     it     is     absent     from     the     Siamese 

been  used,  combined  with  chloroform  and  ether,  g^m.     Benzoin  gum  has  a  pleasant  odor   when 

for  purposes  of  narcosis,  but  it  is  qiKstionable  burned,  and  for  this  reason  has  been  much  used 

if  it  will  ever  be  very  popular.    Instances  of  for    incense,   and   in   making  pastilles.    It    has 

sudden  death  followiag  the  prolonged  tMreatbing  antisqjtic  properties,  and  preparations  of   it  are 

of  bencine  vapor  have  been  reported.  used  as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  and  in  the  tnanu- 

n,—..  1     A^j  ■         -J    L  I  facture    of   court-plaster.     Benzoin   is   also    ad- 

_     Benaoic  Acid,  an  or^mc  acid   belonging  ministered   intemaiiy,   especially  in  asthma   and 

?«  5-A™'    i.^"''^-  ""■''  '?'""«■  '•'^  formula  o(jj^  pulmonary  affccUons,  and  chronic  caUrrh. 

>*"■■*:-""■.  "  '*^""   in  benzom  pm,  and  j^  [^  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  the 

in  certain  other  resins  and  balsams     It  may  be  ti^^ure  so    formed   is  dropped  into  water,   it 

obtained  also  from  the  hippuric  ac.d  that  occurs  fo^ms  a  white,  milky  flukT which  is  used  in 

m  _the  urine  of  the  horse  and  other  herbivorous  yrnact  as  a  cosmetic,  under  the  name  •lail  r>>- 

animals,  by  boiling  ^lat  acid  with  concentrated  g,„a(.»     The  gum  is  obtained  from  the  styrax- 

hydrochloric  acid.    Benzoic  acid  .is  used  as  a  f„^  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  through 

Olordaut   in  calico  pnn ting,   and   in   the   man..-  „hich  the  resi^  oozes,     tt  is  allowed  to  hardS) 

facture  of  amhne  blue.    It  ts  also  used  in  medi-  by  exposure  to  the  air  before  removal     The 

cine,,  and  as  a  preservative  agent  for  anatomical  best  gimi  is  obtained  during  the  first  three  years 

specimens.    The  benzoic. acid  that  is  used  for  ^f  the  tree's  life,  though  Tgood  quality  may  be 

Pli  .'"    Pf'JfL'^''"  ■''"^'"*^  ^y  '^"'/v'^  'I""  had  for  seven  or  eight  years  subOqueritly.    The 

tillation  of  benzoin  gum  over  a  sand  bath,  at  a  Siamese  gum  is  esteem«i  more  higfiy  t&W  that 

temperature   of   about   340°    F.     When   so   pre-  f  j—  Sumatra, 
pared,  the  acid  has  a  pleasant,  vanilla-like  odor.  „  ^""'("^ 

which  is  imparted  to  it  by  a  trace  of  an  aromatic  B«hk>L     S«e  BrazEnE. 

oil  that  comes  over  with  it  from  the  gum.     For  B«luoni,  Olrolamo,  bin-xA'ne,  j€-r5-13'Tnfi, 

most  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used  in  the  Italian  travekr:   b,   Milan,   1319;  d,   after   1566. 

arts,  benzoic  acid  is  formed  by  oxidizing  benzyl  He  went  to  Spanish -America  in  154a,  visited  the 

chlorid  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  principal    places    then    known,    and    frequently 

Benzoic  acid  dissolves  in  hot  water,  but  crys-  joined  the  Spaniards  in  raids  on  Indian  settle- 

tallizes  out,   upon  cooling,   in  needles  or  pearly  ments;  and  after  returning  to  Italy  (iSS*)  P"h- 

prisms.     It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  ben-  Hshed  a  narrative  of  his  adventures,  ^History  of 

lene.     It  melts  at  250°  F,.  boils  qt  480°  F.,  and  the   New  World'    (Venice   1565). 
may  be  sublimed  at  intermediate  temperatures.         ti.-'.-„i    ,„  :i   :„  „i,.„:.,„,  ,t,.  ,^^„^,,. 

Its  salts  are  called  «benjoates.»  ,    ?^f''V'r'S''hA    <=J"''^'  the  monova- 

In  medicine  benzoic  acid  and  its  salt,,  the  t"   /^i"tL?"h";«  -V  ^'"'"^^."T'^.'^hli!! 

hcninatr-K     (Bndiiim      BmrnnTiiim      WUiiml      .»  "■=    "^   ^^^^    ■""    "   OCC""    >"    'he   Combined 

^der.mp!o^dTU""^"Tthl'*&ra  ^dl  L^S^of^K  ^ttsT- cSI^h" 

of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lungs.    They  ''^"^^  J*'^  °'\  f  ^'-"'l  ^'''^"'''i'li*"^™^' 

are  also  used  as  intestinal  germicides.    Benz<rii  "?=g  ^n'^"^'''  >  't  YV^'  """^  '^**"=  '"''■ 

acid  has  marked  bactericidal  properties,  and  may  C^'-COOH,   as   its  hydrate. 
be  used  for  sterilizing  purposes.    Taken  into  the         Ben'zyl,   the   monovalent  organic   radical 

intestines  it  prevents  excessive  bacterial  decom-  CHi.CH,,    which    does    not    exist    in    the    free 

position ;  absorbed   into  the  blood  it  is  partly  state,  but  which  has  ntnnerous  important  eom- 

broken  up,  and   in   (he  kidneys  is  eliminated  in  pounds.    Tohiene     Oj-v.)    is    Hs    hydrid.     Ben- 

?art  as  hippuric  acid,  rendering  the  urine  acid,  zylamine,   CJIvCHtNHi,   is   derived   by   subsd- 

t  19  therefore  useful   in  alkaline  fermentations  tuting  benzyl   for   one   of  the  hydrogen   atoms 

of  the  urine,  particularly  in  cystitis,  pyelitis,  etc.  in    ammonia,    by   heating    benzyl    chlorid    with 

Benzoic  acid  is  partly  eliminated  by  the  lungs,  alcoholic   ammonia.    Benzyl   chlorid,   which   ia 


BEOTl^rUK  —  B^kAHOER 

used    as   a  boutm  of  <oiI  of  bitter  almonds'  his    assistance.    The  Improvideriee   and  prodl- 

(■benaaldehyd^)   and  of  benzoic  acid,  has  the  ^Kty   of   his   father   was   constantly    involving 

formula  CJl*.CHjCl,  and  is  obtained  by  pass-  them  in  difficuhies,  and  Bfiranger,  with  as  yet 

ing   chlorine   into   cold   toluene    in   direct   sun-  tio    settled    vocation   in   life,   was   endiiring    all 

light,     Benxyl   alcohol,   CJitCHi(OH),  is  the  the    hardships    and    privation    which    men    6t 

hydrate  of  benzyl,  and  is  obtained  by  the  action  genius   in  a   similar  position  to   himself  have 

of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  upon  benzal-  irequentfy  had  to  encountSr  before  the  recog- 

dehyde.  nitlon  o*  their  talents.    He  had  now,  besides 

Bcothuk.  bi'6-thuk,  a  linguistic  stock  of  '^^Z"  "l!?!'^''!^' "^^c'  'M^'hiI^ST: 

North  AinScan  Indians,  habitats  of  the  region  fS±.?l„^   ""^^'^^.^r?^'.  a^  r  ?„v  J 

of  the   Exploits   River   in   northern   Newfound-  ]??^"  ^"v^^VJ^vV^  ^iZT' .(   ,h   *^       ^1 

laud,   and  believed  to  have  been  limited  to  a  «"4   ui;'h.It  ^^^L  fTLLtVL7" 

sirurlc   trihp    the  last   fcnown  survivor  of   which  ^™*    ''5'    "'"'    '"    '""H   *<>   i-UClCTV    Bonapatte,    '" 

d^  ia  ,85.%^e  L^hZpan^d  tC  irt^^  the  hope  thereby  of  obtaini,^  son,e  patrc- 

ies  and  theii^  property  with  red  ochre,  and  from  "r  ."S.stance,     In  th.s   probablr  the  only  a, 

ihis  drcumstLcTtheir  stock  and  tribal  name  <=^t;°"  ^'i.,^''^'^^''  ^orj"^  '»  ^he  course  of 

was   derived.    They   were  also  known  as  the  ?    '?"«r  il^'^.^u?"^'"  ^"    not   Asappo.nteA 

Goodnight   Indians,  from  the  incorrect  transla-  ^'^■?"  '"^>,'"  him   encouraged  h.nito  proceed 

tion   of  3  Micmac  word  that  sounded  like  Beo-  '"   •"'   P<^"^*'  '^^"*'"'   ^""^   ""f^.l  '^'  ^°  ''"" 

thuk.     It   is   not   known   whether   the   Beothuks  !i^*  ?™-i"*=™''  as  member  of  the  FrencJ.  In- 

bccame  extinct  by  reason  of  wars  and  famine  or  ,^"?^    ^«  was  afterward  emjil^d  m  ed«mg 

by  absorption  among  other  tribes.  *•>«  'Annales  du  Musee,'  and  in  iSog  received  an 

*.        ^„    .    ,        .,,  ,      ,     p  .  appomtment  as  clerk  m  the  oilice  of  the  secre- 

BcowuU,  ba  o^wulf,  an  Anglo-Saxon  epic,  tary  to  the  university.     Many  of  his  songs  had 

the  only   manuscript   of    which   belongs   to   the  „av,    become    extremely    popular    and    in    iSiS 

8th   or   gth  century,   and   is  in  the    Cottonian  the  iirst  collection  of  them  was  Published.    A 

Ubrary      (BriUsh     Museum).    From     internal  second    collection    was    published    in    I821,   bat 

evidence  it  is  concluded  that  the  poem  in  its  B6ranger  had  made  himself  extremely  obnox- 

essentiala    existed    prior    to    the    Anglo-Saxon  jous  to  the  Bourbon  government  by  his  satires 

cdomzation   of    Dntam,  and   that   it  must   be  on  the  established  order  of  things;  and  in  addi- 

regardcd  either  as  brought  to  Bntain  by  the  Hon  to  being  dismissed  from  his  office  in  the 

Teutoruc  invaders,  or  as  an  early  Anglo-Saxon  university,    he    was    prosecuted   and    sentenced 

translation  of  a  Danish  legend.     From  the  aliu-  to   three   months'    imprisonment   and   a   fine   of 

sions  in  it  to  Christianity,  however,  it  must  have  500  francs.    A  third  collection  appeared  in  1825, 

received    considerable    modifications     from    its  and  a  fourth  in  18^,  which  last  publication  sub- 

onginal   form.    It   recounts   the  adventures   of  jgcied  him  to  a  second  state  prosecution,  an  im- 

the    hero    Beowulf,    especially    his    delivery   of  prisonment  of  nine  months,  and  a  fine  of  10,000 

the  Danish  kingdom  fi-om  the  monster  Grendel  francs.    Nothing,    however,    could    daunt    his 

and  his  equally  formidable  mother,  and,  lastly,  spirit,  and  in  prison  he  still  continued  to  busy 

ihe  slaughter  by  Beowulf  of  a  fiery  dragMi,  and  himself  in  the  composition  of   his  songs  and 

his  death  from  wounds  received  iu  the  conflict,  lyrical   satires   upon   government.    In    (833   he 

The  character  of  the  hero  is  attractive  through  published   his   fifth  and  last   collection,  which 

Us  noble  simplicity  and  disregard  of  self.    The  contains  some  of  (he  most  powerful  effusions 

poeio,  which  is  the  longest  and  most  important  of  his  genius.    The  concluding  vears  of  his  life 

in   Anglo-Saxon   literature,    is   in   many  ^inta  were    spent    in    a    dignified    retirement   and    he 

obscure,  and  the  manuscript  is  somewhat  imper<  received  the  honor  of  a  public  funeral,  at  which 

*«*-  ,  the  most  eminent  men  of  France,  both  of  the 

B»*JiO(trn/ifty.~Morley,     "English    Wnters,*  world  of  literature  and  politics,   attended. 
Vol.  I.  (t887);  Ten  Brink,  'Early  English  Ut-         The  great  attraction  of  Beranger's  songs  is 
eraturc'    (1883) ;  translation  V  Garnctt  (1885) ;  the    unequaled    grace    and    sprightliness    which 
En^ish  prose  translation  by  Tinker  (18512).  thej-  display,   combined  with  great   deseriptivc 
Bcppo,  a  satirical  poem  on  Venetian  Ufe  powers,    much    comic    humor,    and    occasional 
V  Byron,  published  in  1818,  and  named  for  the  bursts  of  indignation  and  invective  when  8on» 
chief  figure.    In  Aubcr's  opera,  *Fra  Diavolo.'  social    or    political    grievance    is    denputwed. 
is  a  character  of  the  same  name.  They  are  sometimes  also,  it  must  be  admitted, 
B           ,„  ,          _              L  iL-        1         _j  marked  by  a  tendency  to  levity  and  looseness 
Bepim,  bep  poo,  Japan  a  bathing  place  and      ^  n„„l8,  but  in  this  respect  they  partake  emi- 
^port  on  the  Island  of  Kyushu,  tamed  for  its  „^,i     „('  (he  French  character,    fto  one,   in- 
hot  alkaline  baths.  ^^^      ^^3     n^orc    thoroughly     Fttnch     than 
B£raiiger,    Pierre    Jean    de,    ba-ran-zhi,  Beranger,  and  the  glory  of  hia  beloved  patrie, 
pe-iir  zboii  dc,  national  poet  of  Prance:  b.  Paris,  as   paramount   to   all   other    consideratiiKis,   ap- 
19  Aug.  1780;  d.  there,  16  July  1S57.     His  father  pears  constantly  as  the  inspiring  genius  of  his 
was  a  restless  and   scheming  man,  and  young  poetry.     The    intense   nationality   of   his    songs 
Beranger,   left   in   a   great   measure   to   himself,  constitutes   one   of  their  principal   charms, 


great   i 

'    -       iiiino    his    IK?    as    a  iti    ihis    TpflTwit    nr    wars,   some    resemmanct    ,_ 

.lied 

_,,„     r _  ._,     _    ^„_.    „ r— r    -.    -   -      -     ^''^ 

charge  of  an  aunt  who   kept  a  tavern,   and  to  the   pathos   and   depth   of   feeling   displayed   by 

whom   tor  a  time  he  acted   as  waiter.     At  the  the  Ayrshire  Bard   in  depicting  the  passion   ot 

age  of  14  he   was   apprenticed   to   M,   Laisnez.  love.     In   private   life    Beranger   was   the   most 

a  printer   in   Pcroune,   but   after   remaining   in  amiable  and  benevolent  of  men.  beloved  by  his 

that  empla}mient  for  some  time,  was  suddenly  friends  alike  for  his  social  (|iialities  and  kmdli- 

wnunoned  to  I^iris  by  his  father,  who  wished  ness  of  heart,  while  his  charities  « 
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BERAR  —  BBR^ftA 


ous  and  extensive  as  often  to  exceed  the  bound) 
of  prudence.  See  janin,  Beranger  et  son 
teiiq>s'  (1866);  Sainte  Beuve,  'Portraits  con- 
temporaires' ;  Nivalet,  'Souvenirs  historiques 
et  etude  analvtique  sur  Beranger  et  sou  ceurc' 
(iS»). 

Berar,  ba-rar',  or  the  Hyderabad  Aangned 
Distiicts,  a  commissi  oners  hip  of  India,  in  the 
Deccan,  south  and  west  of  the  central  provinces 
and  north  of  Hyderabad,  touching  Bombay  ter- 
ritory on  the  west;  with  an  area  of  17,718 
square  miles.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  fertile 
plain  bordered  on  the  north  and  south  by  low 
ranges  of  hills.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Porna, 
and  is  partly  bounded  north  and  south  b^  the 
Wardha  and  Fenganga  flowing  east  to  the  Goda- 
varL  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  which  produces 
much  good  cotton  and  millet,  the  best  wheat 
in  India,  as  well  as  oil-seeds  and  other  prod- 
uce. The  rainfall  is  regular,  and  this  province 
is  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  export  food  to 
other  parts  of  India.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
railway  from  Bombay  to  Nagpur,  and  ultimately 
to  How  rah,  opposite  Calcutta.  After  being 
ruled  by  independent  sovereigns,  it  was  added 
in  the  17th  century  to  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
latterly  became  part  of  the  Nizam's  dominions 
(Hyderabad),  to  which  it  still  in  a  sense  be- 
longs. In  1853  it  was  assigned  or  handed  over 
to  the  British  authorities  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  body  of  troops  which  the  Nizam 
had  been  previously -botmd  to  furnish  in  time 
of  war  for  the  Indian  government.  A  new 
treaty  was  concluded  in  i85o  by  which  certain 
territorial  alterations  were  brought  about,  and 
a  considerable  debt  due  by  the  Nizam  was  can- 
celed. The  province  has  greatly  prospered 
under  British  rule.  It  consists  of  six  districts: 
Ellichpur,  Amraoti,  Akola,  Buldana,  Basim,  and 
Wun.  The  largest  towns  are  Ellichpur  and 
Amraoti  (Oomrawuttee).  Berar  is  under  the 
administration  of  a  revenue  and  fiscal  commis- 
sioner superintended  by  the  resident  at  Hydera- 
bad. There  is  also  a  judicial  commissioner, 
who  superintends  the  working  of  the  courts  of 
justice.    The    surplus    revenue,    after    the    ex- 

Snses  of  administration  and  the  cost  of  the 
yderahad   contingent   of   troops   are   defrayed, 
is    handed     over    to    the    government    of    the 

Berard,  Augusta  Blanche,  American  edu- 
cator and  historical  writer :  b.  West  Point, 
N.  Y.,  39  Oct.  1824;  d.  1901.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  former  professor  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  and  her  life  was  spent  mainly 
in  teaching.  She  was  the  author  of  school  his- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  England ; 
'Spanish  Art  and  Literature';  'Reminiscences 
of  West   Point  in  the  Olden  Time.' 

Berard,  ba-rar,  Fr£d£ric,  French  physician: 
b.  Montpeilier.  8  Nov.  1789;  d.  there,  16  April 
1828.  When  only  20  years  of  age  he  wrote  a 
thesis  entitled  'Theory  of  Natural  Medicine, 
or  Nature  Considered  as  the  True  Physician, 
and  the  Physician  as  an  Imitator  of  Nature.' 
He  afterward  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged to  write  in  the  'Dictionary  of  Medical 
Science.'  In  1816  he  returned  to  Montpeilier 
as  professor  of  therapeutics  in  a  private  course 
of  lectures  to  the  medical  students  of  the  col- 
lege. At  this  period  he  published  a  work  eit- 
pfanatory  of  the  'Doctrines  of  the  Medical 
School  of  Montpeilier.'     With  Rouzet,  he  pub- 


Ushed  Dumas'  work  on  'Chronic  Diseases,^ 
with  instructive  commentaries.  In  i8m  he  also 
published  in  Paris  his  work  on  'The  Relations 
of  the  Physical  and  the  Moral  Organism,  as  a 
Key  to  Metaphysics  and  the  P%siology  of 
Mind.'  In  this  he  explains  his  own  views  of 
human  nature  and  the  principles  of  life,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  views  of  Cabanis.  He  also  took 
occasion  to  publish  at  the  same  time,  a  manu- 
script letter  of  Cabanis,  on  'Primary  or  Final 
Causes,'     accompanied    by    numerous    annoCa- 


Berat,  ba-rat*,  a  town  of  Albania,  on  the 
river  Beratinos,  the  ancient  Apsus.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  pashalic  and  Greek  archbishopric,  and 
was  taken  by  Ali  Pasha  fom  his  rival  Ibrahim. 
Amurath  II.  captured  Berat.  and  his  troops 
held  it  notwithstanding  a  desperate  attempt  by 
Scatiderbeg  whh  a  strong  body  of  Italian 
auxiliaries  to  retake  it.    Pop.  12,000. 

B£raud,  Jean,  ba-ro,  zhon,  French -painter 
of  great  power :  b.  St  Petersburg,  Russia,  1849. 
After  serving  with  distinction  in  the  French 
army  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Bonnat,  His  subjects  are 
usually  chosen  from  Parisian  life.  His  latest 
works  have  been  modernized  scenes  from  the 
New  Testament.  'La  Madeleine'  represents  a 
Parisian  harlot  at  the  feet  of  Christ  in  a  Paris 
restaurant;  the  scene  of  the  'Descent  from  the 
Cross,'  is  Montmartre  overlooking  Paris,  with 
a  group  of  working  men  and  womea 

Beraun,  ba-rown',  a  town  of  Bohemia^  iS 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  Prague,  on  the  river 
Beraun,  with  manufactures  of  cotton,  sugar, 
etc 

Berbe,  a  west  African,  much-spotted  genet 
(Germetta  pardina).    See  Gbkei. 

Berlier,  a  town  of  Nubia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Atbara. 
It  is  a  station  on  the  route  from  Khartum  to 
Cairo,  and  a  point  to  which  caravans  go  from 
Snakin  on  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  course  of  Gen. 
Graham's  operations  against  Osman  Digna  in 
1885,  a  railway  was  projected  from  Suakin  to 
Berber,  and  the  work  was  actually  begun,  but 
vras  ultimately  abandoned  when  military  protec- 
tion was  taken  away.  Pop.  (estimated) 
roiOoa 

Berliera,  the  chief  port  and  town  of  Brit- 
ish Somaliland,  on  the  African  coast,  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aden  and  south  of  Aden.  It  has  z 
small  but  well-sheltered  twrix)r  and  a  long  pier ; 
a  European  quarter  with  atone  houses  and  ware- 
houses, and  a  native  quarter  laid  out  with  broad 
streets  but  consisting  chiefly  of  huts  or  sheds. 
There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  the 
products  of  the  country,  such  as  hides  and  skins, 
gums,  ostrich  feathers,  ghee,  sheep,  goats,  and 
cattle;  rice,  millet,  dates,  cottons,  tol^cco,  etc, 
being  imported.  The  traffic  is  chiefly  with  Aden. 
The  population  is  perhaps  5,000,  increased  to 
30,000  during  the  trading  season.  The  Somauli 
Coast  Protectorate  extends  along  the  coast  for 
about  400  miles  and  inland  for  about  200,  the 
area  being  about  80,000  square  miles.  Besides 
Berbera  it  contains  also  the  ports  of  Zellah  and 
Bulhar.  It  was  acquired  in  1884.  and  is  admin- 
istered by  a  political  agent  and  a  consul.  A 
number  of  Indian  troops  are  stationed  in  the 
territory.  The  trade  is  of  some  importance  and 
is  increasing. 
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BerticritM,  a  poUooous  aUulitid  discovered  group  o{  huts  is  situUed  in  the.  midEt  of  »  jAait- 

bj  BochiMr  in  IB37  in  the  root  of  the  conunon  taiion,  with  a  portion  of  ground  laid  out  as  a 

tnrberry,    and  now    known   to  laciit  in  xavny  kitcheo-garden.    AJthough    the     Berbece  .  have 

otber  plants  also.     It  crjrstailizes,  ordinarily,  in  always     lived     in     ignorance,     and     have    Tiad 

jeOow,    silky    needle^   luving    the   compositioB  but    little    connection     with    civilized    nations, 

CJiiiNO.+  4f^iH.O;   but   when   thrown   down  they   are   remarkably  industrious.     By   working 

from  solution  in  alcohol  the  aecdles  are  said  to  the  mines  in  their  own  mountaiiu  they  produce 

be  red  —  probably  from  the  absenoe  of  water,  lead,    copper,    and    iron.    With   the    iron   they 

Berberine    forms   numerous   salts,   and   is    used  manufacture    gun-barrets,    implements    of    hus- 

to  a  coDsiderable  extent  in  medicine,  occurring  bandry,  and  many  rudely  formed  utensils.    Tbqr 

in  notable  quantities  in  preparations  of  hydras-  understand    the    manufacture    of    steei,    from 

tis.     The  alkaloid  itself  is  soluble  in  from  four  which    they    make    knives,    swords,    and    other 

to  five  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  instruments,  not  very  elegant  in  form,  but  of 

and  is  also  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol;  but  good  quali^.    They  likewise  make  gunpowder 

tt  is  insoluble  in  both  ether  and  chloroform.  lor  their  own  use,  and  this  powder  is  said  to 

*   *!,•   v_.  be  of  very  superior  quality.     One  of  their  arti- 

I  of  the  bar-  ^j^,  ^^  commerce  is  a  sbecies  of  black  soap. 
which  they  make  with  olive-oil  and   soda  ob- 

Berbera,  the  name  of  a  people  spread  over  tained    from    sea-weed.    The  tribes   inhabiting 

nearly    the   whole    of   northern   Africa.    From  the   borders   of  the   plains    and    some  of    the 

their  name  the  appdiation   Barbary  is  derived,  great  valleys  breed  sheep  and  cattle  in  consider- 

Tbey  are  considered  the  most  ancient  inhabi-  able  numbers.    Their  sheep  are  small  and  yield 

tants  of  the  country.    Their  different  tribes  are  very   little  wool.    They  have  likewise   numer- 

scattered  over  the  whole  space  intervening  be-  ous  herds  of  goats,   which   supply  them  with 

tween  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  confines  milk,  and  of  the  flesh  of  which  they  are  very 

of  Egypt ;  but  the  different  branches  of  Atlas  food.    Their  cows   and  oxen   are  •  of  a  small 

are  their  principal  abode;  while  to  the  south  species,  but  their  asses  and  mules  are   much 

they  ejctend  to  the  Soudan.     The  chief  branches  esteemed. 

into  which  they  arc  divided  are :  the  Amaiirgh,  BerUcc,  bir-bes'  a  district  of  British 
Amacigh.  or  Umigh,  estimated  to  numl>er  from  Guiana,  intersected  by  the  river  Bcrbice.  It 
4^100,000  to  a,5oo,ooo,  and  who  inhabit  Morocco,  extends  from  the  river  Abary  on  the  west  to 
They  are  for  the  most  part  quite  independent  of  Corentyn  River  on  the  east,  about  150  miles 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  and  live  partly  under  along  the  coast,  the  boundary  inland  not  being 
chieftains  and  partly  in  small  republican  com-  fixed..  The  chief  town  is  New  Amsterdam; 
munities.  Second,  the  Shillooh  or  _  Shellakah,  pop.  about  9/X)0.  The  principal  productions 
who  number  about  1450,000,  and  inhabit  the  are  sugar,  runv  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  to- 
south  of  Morocco.  They  practise  agriculture  bacco.  The  coast  is  marshy  and  the  air  damp. 
and  carry  on  some  manufactures.  They  are  Berbice  came  finally  into  British  possession  m 
more  highly  civilized  than  the  Amazirgh.  i%,c  having  previously  belonged  to  the  Dutch. 
Third,  the.  Kabyles  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  who  Till  1831  it  formed  a  separate  colony  from  De- 
are  said  to  number  about  1,000,000;  and  fourth,  merara  and  Essequibo.  Pop.  about  S3,ooa 
the   Berbers   of  the   Sahara,    who   inhabit  the  See  Guiajta 

oases    and  consequently  live  for  the  most  part  Berbice,  a  Tiv«r  of  British  Guiana;  flows 

W  wide  uitervals  from  each  other     Among  the  generally    northeast    into    the    Atlantic.    It    is 

Sahara  Berbers  the  most  remarkable  are  the  ^^ig,ble  for  small  vessel,  for  165  mites  from 

Beni-Mezab  and  the  Tuareg     To  these  we  may  .^^  ^„    j^    ^^^  ^^^^^^    j,^    ^     ^^^           „^. 

also  add  the  Guanches  of  the  Canary   IsUnds,  ^^  dangerous. 

now  extinct,  but  undoubtedly  of  the  same  race.  „      .          .  „"  „            „      .          „■._  . 

The  Berbers   generaUy   are   about   the   middle  ^  Berchem.  birH'im,  or  Berghem^  Nikolaa^ 

'oeight;  their  complexion  brown,  and  sometimes  gutch  pamter:  b.  Haarlon    1624:  d.  there,  18 

almost  black,  witfi  brown  and  glossy  hair.     In-  Feb.    1683.     Having    studied    under    his    father 

dividuals  of  fair  complexion  and  light  hair  and  and  Van  Goyen,  Ween.x  the  dder    and  odier 

even  with  blue  eyes  are  said  to  be  not  uncom-  Jesters,  he  spent  several  years  in  Italy,  where 

moti   among   them.    They    are   generally   thin,  he  soon  acquired  an  extraordinary  facility  of 

but    extremely    strong   and    robust,    and    their  execution.     His    industry   was    naturaHy   great. 

bodies    are    beautifully    formed.     The   head    of  a^ti   his   innumerable    landscapes   now   decorate 

(he   Berber   is  rounder  than  that   of  the  Arab,  ™    «st    collections    of    Europe.     The    lea*ng 

Md  the    features   shorter,    but    of   an    equally  fe*t".res  of  Berchem  s  works,  besides  the  generd 

marked    character,    although   the    fine   aquiline  happiness  of  the  compositions,  are  warmth  and 

nose,  so  common  among  the  latter,  is  not  often  «>loni«.    f   skilful   handling  of  lights,    and   ii 

seen  among  the  Berbers.     The  language  of  the  mastery  of  perspective.     His  etchings   are   also 

Berbers  is  said  to  have  affinities  with  the  Se-  h'ghly    """^l-^-    S"    Bujtton    and    P^ter, 

milic  tongues.     Such  of  them  as  mingle  with  the  'German.  Flemish  and  Dutch  Paintmg>  (1881). 

Arabs  speak  or  understand  Arabic;  but  those  Barchet,  bir-shi',  Oiovannt,   Italian  poet 

•ho  dwell  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains  un-  and  prose  writer:   b.   Milan,   23   Dec.    1783;   d. 

derstand    no    other    language   than    their   own.  1851.     He  was  a  friend  of  Manzoni  and  Silvio 

The   Berbers    often    leave   their    mountains    to  Pellico.     In    1826   he    became   a    frequent   eon- 

ptonder  travelers  on  the  plain.     They  generally  tributor  to  a  liberal  journal  at  Milan,  called  the 

dwell  in  huts,  or  rtide  houses,  the  latter  rec-  Condliatore.    When  this   was    suw»res3ed   and 

tangnlar,    with    two   ^ble   ends,   covered   with  its    contributors    cast     into    prison     or    exiled 

thatch  and  entered  by  a  low  and  narrow  door,  by  the  Austrian  government,  Berchet  settled  in 

These  dwellings  are  often  built  In  little  groups,  Geneva.    At   the   time  of   his   death   he   was   a 

Mattered    about    in   the   valleys   and    upon    the  member  of  the  Sardinian  parliament.     His  writ- 

nde*  of  the  mountaitu,  and  in  some  parta  each  ings  include :  '  Profugi  di  Praga' ;  'Romanze' ; 
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(Fantasie'     (i8ag).    HU  collected    poems    ap-  Mary,  th«  object  of  pilsriinases.    It  carries  on 

pcared  in  1863,  with  biographical  sketch.  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  cattle,  honey, 

Berchta,  berH'ta,  a  female  hobgoblin,  in  wax  and  leathet, 
the  folk  lore  of  sditthem  Germany,  of  whom  BerM,  Ky.,  town  in  Madison  County;  oB 

naughty  children  are  much  afraid.     Her   name  the  Louisrillc  &  N.  R.R,  41  miles  southeast  of 

Is   connected   with   the   word  bright,   and   origi-  Lexington.     It  ie  the  centre  of  a  large  agricul- 

nally  she  was  regarded  as  a  goddess  of  benign  lural  section  and  is  the  'eat  of   Berea  CoU^e 

influence.  (q.v.).  founded  in  1853.    Pop.  about  1,300. 

Berchtesgaden,  berH-tes-ga'din,  a  village  Bere'a,  Ohio,  a  village  in  Cuyahoga 
of  Bavaria,  situated  in  a  most  picturesque  and  County,  on  several  railroads ;  13  miles  south- 
niuch-visiled  region,  about  12  miles  south  of  "^st  of  Cleveland,  with  which,  and  tlyria  and 
Salzburg,  on  the  Achen,  or  Aim,  a  Stream  which'  Oberlin.  it  is  connected  by  electric  lines.  It 
issues  from  the  beautiful  lake  called  the  Ko-  was  founded  in  1829;  is  lighted  by  natural  gag 
nigssee.  It  lies  on  a  mountain  slope  surrounded  and  electncity ;  has  entensiw  q«ari-iM  of  sand- 
by  meadows  and  trees,  consists  of  well-built  stone  (Berea  grit);  and  is  the  seat  of  Baldwin 
houses,  and  has  a  fine  old  abbey,  now  a  royal  University,  German  Wallace  College  (both 
residence;  the  abbey  church,  with  fine  Roman-  Methodist  Episcopal) ,  and  a  German  orphan 
esque  transepts  of  the  12th  century;  a  royal  asylum.  Pop.  {1910)  2,609.  * 
villa,  etc,  Wood-carviog  is  extensively  earned  Berea  College,  a  co- educational,  non-sec- 
on,  and  there  is  an  important  salt  mine.  It  is  tarian  institution,  in  Berea,  Ky. ;  organized  in 
the  principal  settlement  in  the  district  of  the  ,855.  It  has  73  members  in  its  faculty,  and 
same  narac.  some  i,3ai  students.     Its  building  and  grounds 

Berck,  b^k,  France,  a  bathing  resort  on  are  valued  at  S15&000,  and  its  .library  contains 

the  English  Channel,  an  hour's  ride  south  from  24,000  volumes.      The  distinguishing  feature  of 

Boulogne.    It  is  the  tcnninus  of  a  railway,  and  the  college  is  its  work  in  trie  southern  moun- 

has    an    excellent    beach,    a    kursaal    and    two  tain  region,  where  it  carries  on,  throurii  trav- 

hospitals   for  children.  eling  libraries,   social   settlements,  and   lectures, 

Berckhe^de,     b«rk'hi-de,     Garrit,     Dutch  a  ''^^  valuable  kind  of  university  extension. 
painter:  b.  Haarlem,   1638;    d.    169a    He  waa  Berea  Grit,  a  variety  of  sandstone,  gf«it 

a  younger  brother  of  Job  Berckheyde  and  with  deposits  of  which  arc  found  at    Berea,   Ohia 

him  was  employed  at  the  court  of  the   Elector  i^  i,  ^-jdely  famous  for  its  evenness  of  texttn-e, 

Palatine.     Among    hi8    most    important    works  and   color,   and   exemption   from   the  impurities 

are:     'View    of    Amsterdam';     'View    of    Co-  that    would    deteriorate    its    marketable    value. 

logne'  ;   'View  of  Heidelberg  Carlto,'  See  Carboniferots  System. 

Berckhyde,  Job,  Dutch  architectural  and  Bere'ans,   in  modern    Church   history   an 

genre  painter:   b    Haafietn.   1630 ;   d    1693.     H«  insignificant  sect  of  dissenters  from  the  Church 

was  a  pupil  of  Jacob  de  Wet  and  Franz  Hals  ^f    Scotland,    founded    by    Rev.    John    Barclay 

and   was    accepted    aa   master    m   the   Haarlern  (1734-gB)   in   1773.     They  take  their  title  from. 

Guild  in  1654.     Of  the  brothers,  Berckhyde  Job  ^^j   profess  to  follow   the  example  of,   Ihe  an- 

is   the   finer   artist      Sorne   of   his   most   famous  ^-^^^  Bereans  (see  Acts  xvii.  10-13)  '"  building 

paintings    are:    'JoM^hs    Brethren    in    Egypt'  ,j,eir    system    of    faith    and    practice    upon    the 

(16^)  ;   'Interior  of  Old  Exchange  at  Ara.ter-  Scriptures  alone,  without  regard  to  any  human 

dam'     (1678);    'Courtesans    Room>;     'Winter  authority  whatever.     They  agree  with  the  great 

Landscape';  'Interior  of  Haarlem  Cathedral'!  najority   of  Christians,  boft    Protestants    and 

'Artists  Portrait,'  Roman    Catholics,    respecting    the    doctrine    of 

Bercy,  ber-se,  formerly  a  village  on  the  the  Trinity,  which  they  hold  as  a  fundamental 

Seine   (here  crossed   by   a    suspension   bridge),  article  of  the  Christian   faith;   but   differ   from 

but  since  i860  forming  part  of  the  southeastern  the  majority  of  all  sects  of  Christians  in  various 

quarter    of    Paris.    The    Parisian    wine    mer-  other  important  particulars.    For  instance,  they 

chants   have   here  their   stores  of  wine,   spirits,  say   that  the   majority   of   professed   Christians 

etc.,  and  there  are  several  important  tanneries,  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of   revelation  by 

sugar-refineries,  and  paper-mills.     A  large  pal-  admitting    the     doctrine    of     natural     religion, 

ace,   Le   Grand    Bercy,   was   built   by   Levau   at  natural  conscience,  etc,  not  founded  upon  rcv- 

tbe  close  of  the  17th  century.  elation   or  derived  from   it   by  traditioa     With 

Berdiansk,  bSr-dyansk',  a  seaport  of  south-  regard    to   faith   in   Christ,   they   insist,   tliat   as 

em   Russia,  in   the   government  of  Taurida,  on  faith  is  the  gift  of  God  alMie.  so  the  person  to 

the    northern    shore    of   the    Sea    of    Azof.     It  whom  it  is  given  is  as  conscious  of  possessing 

contains   many    handsome   houses,   arranged    in  it  as  the  being  to  whom  God   gives  life   is  of 

spacious    streets,   and   has   a   good    anchorage,  being    aiive,    and    therefore    he    entertains    no 

sheltered    on    all    sides    except    the    south.    It  doubts   either  of  his  faith   or   his   consequent 

is  the  chief  entrepot  for  the  surrounding  gov-  salvation  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  who  died 

emments,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  grain,  and   rose  again   for   that  purpose.     Consistently 

oil-seeds,  and  wool.     It  has  also  a  large  inland  with  the  above  definition  of  faith,  they  say  that 

trade    in   wood,  coal,   fish,   and   salt,   the   last  the  sin  a^inst  the  Holy  Ghost  is  simply  unbe- 

obtained  from  apparently  inexhaustible  mines  in  l>ef.    Their  mode  of  practice  and  Church  gov- 

the  vicinity.  emment  differs  but   little   from  those  of  many 

BerditchcT,  bSr-de'chSt,  a  city  of  European  *>*""   dissenting  sects. 
Russia,  in  the  government  and  129  miles  south-  Berendt,  bS'rent,  Earl  Hermann,  German 

west  of  Kiev.    It  is  an  ill-built  place,  mainly  ethnologist:   b,   Dantric,   1817;    d.   1878.    After 

Jewish,  but  contains   several  churches  and  syn-  studying  medicine  he  began  to  practise  in  Bres- 

agogues.  and  a  large  Carmelite  convent,  in  the  lau.  where  he  lectured    in   the  university.    In 

church   of  which  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  1851  he  went  to  Nicaragua  and  thence  to  Vera 
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Craz,  wbcvc  be  devoted  tome  years  to  ethno-  points  out  t&e  soutre  of  the  mat^  in^ortaitt 

logical    stiKJty   and    reiearcii.    He    subsequently  discoveries  wUch  he  nade,  and  the  others  for 

mteled  in  Yucatan  and  Guitonala,  matnng  a  wliich  he  paved  the  way,  leaving  them  to  be 

careful  study  of  Mayan  dialect.    He  published  fdlowed  out  by  Vesalitu,  Enstachins,  and  Fal- 

'Analjrtical  A]ptnb«4  of  the  Mexican  and  Cen*  toxins.    He  is  jnstly  regarded  ai   one  of  the 

Uti  Aiaericsn  LanguBgefr*  (1869) ; 'LosescriCos  piMdpal    founders    of    modern    anatomy.    He 

de    Don   Joaquin    Garcia    Icazbalccta'     (1870)  ;  was  ajso  a  dexterous  operates,  and  published  a 

'Los  trabajoB  linguisticos  de  Don  Pio  Peret'  practieal  work  entitled,  <De  Cranii  Fractura.' 
{1871);    'Cartilla  en  len^  Maya>    (i8?i).  Beretifp'riuB  of  TouM,  French  theologian: 

Berengar,  ba'rfn-gar,  two  kings  of  Italy  b.  Tours,  about  looo;  d.  6  Tan.    10B8.    He  is 

in   the   gth   and   loth   centiu'ies.    Bcbengas  I.,  i-enowned  for  his  ohilosoirfiical  aeuteness  as  one 

son  of  the  Duke  of  Friuli  by  a  daughter  of  of  the  scholastic  writers.    While  aidmitting  the 

Louis- le-Dcbonnair^      during     the     confusion  real  presence   of    Chnst  in  the  Eucharist,  he 

which  followed  on  the  dissolution  of  the  em-  questioned    the  doctriae    of    transubstantiation 

pire  of  Charlemagne,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  and  held  that  the   substance  of  bread  and  of 

Italy,  and  after  a  civil  war  obtained  it  in  SSR.  wine   continued    to   exist   with    the   body    and 

At  a  later  period,  having  been  invited  by  Pope  blood  o(    Christ    (consubstantiation).    He   was 

John  X.   to  repel  the  Saracens  who  were  de-  condemned    by    several    councils    and    several 

vaitating   the   south   of   Italy,   he   was   crowned  times  recanted,  but  finally  died  fully  reconciled 

enq»eror  of  Rome.    His  warlike  expeditions  had  with  the  Church.     He  is  the  first  in  theological 

generally  been  fortunate,  and  his  internal  gov-  history  to  call  the  doctrine  of  t  ran  substantia- 

emment   was  generally  acceptable  to  his  sub-  tion  in  question.     He  was  treated  with  forbear> 

jecis;   but   his   nobility,   jealous   of  bis    author-  ance  by   Gregory  VII.,  but  the  scholastics   be- 

jty,  stirred  up  a  new  competitor  for  the  throne  longing  to  the  party  ot  Lanfranc,  Archbishoji 

in    the     person     of     Rudolf     11,,     who     inva-  of   Canterbury,    were   irritated   against   him   tCi 

dcd     Italy     in    931,     and     ultimately    obliged  such  a  degree  that  he  retired  to  the  Isle  of  St 

Berengar  to  take  refuge  in  Verona,  where  he  Costnas.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tours,  in  the 

was  assassinated  in  CP4.     Beungab  II.,  nephew  year  1080,  where  he  closed  his  life  in  piouj  ex- 

of  the  former  by  a  daughter,  was  at  first  Mar-  ercises.      On   the   history    of   this    controversy, 

gals  of   Ivrea,    while  the   throne   of   Italy   was  which  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  thco- 

occupied  by  Hugo,  count  of  Provence,  a  rtrant  logians,    new    light    was    shed    by    Lessing   in 

who  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  almost  aft  the  his  'Berengar'  {1770),    and    also    by    Staudlin, 

great  feudal   lords   of  the  kinffdom.     Berengar,  Who    likewise   published    the    work    of    Beren-  ' 

taking  advantage  of   this  fcehn^,   put  himself  garius    against    Lanfrana      This    Berengarius 

at  the  head  of  a  force  collected  in  Germany  in  must  not  be  confounded  with  Peter  Berenger  of 

045,    and    was    almost    universally    welcomed.  Poitiers,  who  wrote  a  defense  of  his  instructor 

Hugo  abdicated  in   favor  of  his  son   Lothario,  Abelard. 

who  reigned  nominally  for  a  few  years,  and         Berenhont,  Francis  I^eopAld  von,  German 

was  succeeded  in  950  by  Berengar,  in  whom  all  military  writer r  b.  1733;  A.  1814.    He  was  one 

the  powers  of  the  government  had  previously  of  the  first  writers  by  whom  the  military  art 

centred.    A  quarre!  with  the  Emperor  Otho  in  has  been  founded  on  clear  atid  certain  prind- 

tbe  following  year  deprived   him  of  his  throne,  pfes.     He  was  a  natural  Bon  of  Prince  Leopold 

but  he  was  permitted  to  resume  it  on  agreeing  of  Dessau,  and  in  1760  became  the  adjutant  of 

to  acknowledge  Otho  as  his  liege  lord.    In  a  Frederick  II.    After  the  Seven  Years'  war  he 

second   quarrel   he  was   not   allowed   to   escape  lived  at  Dessan. 

so  easily.  AftCT  losing  his  territories  he  shut  Berenice,  b£r-e-nrse  (a  brmger  of  v!c- 
f'"^*  ^  m  the  fortress  of  St.  Leo,  and  de-  j  j  ^,j  Vhis  Was  tHe  name  ofthe  wife  of 
fended  h.fnself  bravely  till  famine  comH led  Mithridales  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus.  Her 
him  to  submit.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Bam-  husband,  when  vanquished  by  Lucullus,  caused 
berg;  and  died  there  ra  gbb.  1,^,.  ^  ^^^  p^j  to  death  (about  the  year  71  B.C), 
BereonriL  ba-ren-gaVt-^  the  queen  of  lest  She  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
Kichard  I.  of^  England:  d.  Le  Mans,  about  mies.  (2)  The  wife  of  Herod,  brother  to  the 
133a  She  was  a  daughter  of  Sancho  Vt.  of  great  Agrippa,  her  father,  at  whose  request 
Navarre  and  was  married  to  Richard  at  Limasol  Herod  was  made  king  of  Chalcis  by  the  Em- 
in  Cyprtii,  12  May  ugi.  She  remained  at  peror  Claudius,  but  soon  died.  In  spite  of  her 
Acre  while  the  king  was  warring  with  the  dissolute  life,  she  insinuated  herself  into  the 
Saracens  and  resided  in  Poiton  durmg  his  im-  favor  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  and  his  son 
prisonmcnt  in  Germany.  She  became  estranged  Titus.  The  latter  was  at  one  time  on  the  point 
from  him  soon  after  his  relca^  and  seems  of  marrying  her.  (3)  The  wife  of  Ptolemy 
never  to  have  j^oined  him  again.  She  was  Euergetes;  who  loved  her  husband  with  rare 
beried  at  E^ian  in  the  Piufch  of  Pietas  Dei,  tenderness,  and  when  he  went  to  war  in  Syria 
which  she  had  founded.  made  a  vow  to  devote  her  beautiful  hair  to  the 
Bertngn'rio.  Jmcopo,  Italian  anatomist:  b.  gods  if  he  returned  safe.  Upon  his  return 
Carpi,  about  1470;  d.  Ferrara,  1530.  He  taught  Berenice  performed  her  vow  m  the  temple  ot 
snatwny  and  surgery  at  Pavia,  and  finally  set-  Venus.  Soon  after  the  hair  was  missed,  and  the 
tied  at  Bologna  till  a  clamor  caused  Iqr  a  rumor  astronomer  Conon  of  Samos  declared  that  the 
that  he  had  got  possession  of  two  Spaniards  VM^  had  transferred  it  to  the  skies  as  a  con- 
aKeeted  by  a  loathsome  disease,  and  was  intend-  stelJatioo.  From  this  circumstance  the  con- 
ing to  dissect  them  alive,  obliged  him  to  retire  stellatimi  near  the  tail  of  the  Lion  is  called 
to  FerraiB.  This  rumorj  caused  doubtless  by  C("««  Betemcti  (the  hair  of  Berenice). 
Ihe  fact  that  Bcrengario  looked  upcm  the  dis-  Berceloc,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
Kction  of  the  human  body  as  the  only  means  by  whence  a  road,  358  itiile*  in  length,  extended 
vbich  the  sctenec  01  tnatomy  coutd  be  advanocd.  across  the  desert  to  Cqptos.  on  the  Nik.    Thia 
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road  was  constrneted  in'.die  reign  of  the  second         Beiesford,  WiHiaia  Cmr,  ^nMo«■t.  Eng- 

Ptoiemy.    Berenice    was  one  of  the   principal  lish   general,   waB   a  natural    son,  oi  the  first 

centres  h^  which  the  trade  oi  Egypt,  under  the  Marquis  of  WJUerford:  U  3  Oct  176S1  di  Bedge- 

Macedonian  dynasty,  and  that   of  the  Romans  bury  Park,  Kent,  .8  Jan.  1854..   Ue  «nt0fed  tb« 

Eitbsequenbly,  were  cartied  ot>  with  the  remote  army,  and  served  at  Toulon,  aad  in  Corsica; 

East     Dnnng  the  Romanperiod,  a  sum  equal  in    the  -West    Indies    under    Aberrromby;    and 

to  $3,000,000  is   said  to  have  been  anrmally  ro-  in  Egyft  under  Baird,     In  1S06  he  was  raised 

tnitted  to  the  East  by  the  Roman  merchants  as  to  the  rank  oi.brigadiet-gseneral,  and  the  same 

payment  for  its  precious  prodHcte/HNtucilt  so^d  year  commanded  the  land  force  in  the  expedi- 

at   Rome   for   a   fmndred-fold  more  than   their  tion  to  Buenos  Ayres..    Having  been  ordered  to 

original  price.    Nothing  now.  remains  of  Bere-  Portugal  in  1808.  he  was  intrusted  there  with  the 

nice  but  B  he^  of  ruins,  adjoinii^  the  modern  remodeling  of  the  Portuguese  army  —  an   office 

port  of  Habesl.    Berenice,  or  Hesperis,  a  city  which  he  accomplished  with  great  success ;  and 

of  Cfrenaica,  near  which  the  ancients  imagined  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  was  created 

the  gardens  of  the  Hespwides  to  be  situated,  a   Marshal   of  Portuga!,  Duke  of   Elvas,    and 

The  village,  named  Bengwi  (q.v.),.  now  occH-  Matquis    of    Santo    Campo.  .  He    subsequently 

pies  a  portion  of  its  site,  took   part    in    the    s,iege    of    Badajoz,    and    the 

_  ,  battles   of   Salamanca,   Vittoria,   and    Bayonne. 

Bcrenaon,     Bcrnhard,     Russian- American  por  his  bravery  at  tfie  battle  of  Toulouse  he  ' 

art  critic :  b,   Wilna,  Russia   36  June   1865.     He  was    raised    lo   the .  peerage,    with    the   title    of 

vras  educated  in  the   schools  of  Boston  and  at  Baroa  Beresford,  afterward  superseded  by  that 

Harvard    University    and    has    lived    for    many  of  Viscount  Beresford   conferred  on  him  in  1823. 

years   in   Florence,    Italy.     He   has   contributed  in  political  principles  he  was  a  high  Conserva- 

much  in  the  way  of  art  criticism  to  the  New  tive;  and  a   thorough   supporter  of  the  Duke 

York  Nation    and   to  French   and   German   art  of  Wellington.     In  1828.  wheil  the  Duke  hecame 

reviews,  and  has   published   'Venetian   Painters  premier,    he    was    niadt    tnastef--general   of    the 

of  the  Renaissance'    (1894)  ;    'Lorenzo  Loito:  ordnance,  a  post  hc  held  till  (83a  ■ 
^"«„.?^'Yi;i '"   ,P°n^t^H'^f'''«    Art     Crmcistn'  Bererin,  byer-ye-aen'.  Ilya  Nikolayeritch. 

<'85S>;    21^'^entme    Paintm    of   the    Kena.s-  Russian  OrienUlist:  b.  1818;  d.  1896.     He  studT 

Mnce>  (1896);  'Central  Italian  Pamters  of  the  ;,d    Oriental    philology    at    the    TJniversity    of 

Renaissance'    (1897);  /The   Study  and   Crili-  ^a^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,5;^  he  was  appointedprofes- 

cism  of.  Itahan  Art'    (1901).  ^^^^  ^^   jn   l85S,becaaie   professor  of  Turkish 

Beresford,  ber'es-fird.  Lord  CharlM  at  :he  University  of  St,  Petersburg  Some 
Williain  de  la  Poer,  EngHsh  naval  officer:  b.  °i  h's  important  works  in  Russian  are  ALibranf 
Ireland,  10  Feb.  1846.  He  became  a  rear-  of  Oriental  Authors'  (i8j9-SO  .Tout  Through 
admiral  in  1897,  In  1882  he  commanded  the  Daghestan  and  Trans- Caucasia*  ('Ssol;  'A 
Condor  in  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language'  (1853)  ; 
was  especially  mtnlioned  and  honored  for  his  The  Mom;o1  Invasion  of  Russia'  {1852-4); 
galUntry.  After  the  bombardment  he  institu-  . Popi^a^,  TurK'sh  Sayings'  (i8s7).  He  wrote 
ted  an  efficient  police  system  in  the  city.  In  m  French  "Rechcrches.sur  les  dia  ectes  Musul- 
1884-S  he  served  on  Lord  Wolseley's  staff  in  the  mans'  (.18^75^),  and  edited  the  'Russian  En- 
Nile  Expedition;  and  subsequently  commanded  cyclopedic  Dictionary'  -in  16  volumes, 
the  naval  brigade  in  the  battles  of  Abu  Kiea,  BirezinB.  byer-ye-z?-na',  a,  river  in  the 
Abu  Kru,  and  Metemmeh.  He  commanded  the  Russian  province  of  Minsk,  rendered  famous  by 
expedition  which  rescued  Sir  Charles  Wilson's  the  passage  of  the  French  army  under  Napoleon, 
patty  in  "Safia,"  and  was  commended  for  his  s6-^  Nov.  1813.  Admiral  Tchitchakolf,  with 
gallantry  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  the  Moldavian  army,  forced  his  way  from  the 
received  the  thanks  of  the  French  government  south  to  join  the  mam  army,  which,  after  Bori- 
for  assisting  the  grounded  Seignalay.  In  1893-6  toS  had  been  .retaken,  was  to  assist  the  army 
he  was  in  command  of  the  naval  reserve  at  led  by  Wittgenstein  from  the  Dwina.  and  in  this 
Chatham;  was  Commander-iii-chief  of  theMed-  manner  cut  off  Napoleon  from  the  Vistula,  Na- 
iterranean  fleet.  1905-07;  and  Commarder-in-  poleon  was  therefore,  obliged  to  make  the  great- 
chief  of  the  Channel  fleet,  1007-oa  Lord  est  efforts  to  reach  Minsk,  or  at  least  the 
Beresford  accompanied  ihe  Prince  of  Wales  on  Bereiin^  and  to  pass  it  earlier  than  the  Rus- 
his  visit  to  India  in  1875-6,  as  naval  aide-de-  sians.  After  the  advanced 'gnard  of  the  Mo!di- 
camp.  and  held  the  same  relation  to  the  queen  vian  army  had  been  repelled  to  Boriioff  by 
In  1896-7,  He  has  sat  at  various  limes  in  Oudlnot,  and  the  bridge  there  burned  by  them. 
Parliament,  as  member  for  Waterford,  East,  early  iii  the  morning  of  26  November,  two  bridges 
Marylebone,  York,  and  Woolwich.  Besides  were  built  near  Serobin,.  about  two  miles  above 
numerous  honors  for  gallantry  as  an  officer  he  Borizoft,  an  undertaking  the  mctfe  difficult,  be- 
has  received  three  medals  for  saving  life  at  cause  both  banks  of  the  river  were  b4)rdered  l» 
sea  imder  trying  circumstances.  In  1898  he  extensive  morasses;  covtred,  like  the  river  itself, 
visited  China  at  the  request  of  the  Associated  with  ice  not  sufficiently  strong  to  afford  passage 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  to  to  the  army,  while  other  pastes  w*rc  -alrMdy 
make  a  study  of  the  complicated  commercial  threatened  V  the  Russians.  Scarcely-had  a  few 
conditions  existing  there;  and  on  his  return,  corps  effected  their  passage,  when  the  greater 
In  1899,  he  passed  through  the  United  States,  part  of  the  army,  unarmed  and  in  confusion, 
and  was  received  with  distinguished  honors  by-  rushed  in  crowds  upon  the  bridges.  Those  who 
official  pr.6  connnerclal  bodies.  He  his  done  could  not  hope  to  escape  over  the  bridges  sought 
much  to  promote  the  'open  door*  policy  as  a  their  safety  on  tbe  floating  ice  of  the  Bere/ina, 
condition  of  injemationst  commerce  in  China,  where  nost  of  them  perished,  while  many  others 
His  publications  include  'Life  of  Nelson  and  were  crowded  into  the  river  by  their  comrades. 
His  Times' ;  'The  Break-Up  of  China'  (1899),  Besides  the  multitudes  who  were  obliged  to  re- 
■nd  many  essays  and  special  articles.  tnain  beyond  the  Berainfti  tht  division  of  Par- 
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toBiM^aux,  which  formed  tftereaT^guaM.was  also  Prussian  dotninidns  when  (vtlo6}''  Napoletm 
lost.  It  «as  intraMed  with  tb«  charge  ofbilrn-  retired  the  title,  and  Conferred  it,  with  an' 
ing  the  bridges  in  its  rear,  but  it  !Mt  into  the  en)arg«(I  territory,  on  Mnrat.  On  Marat's 
hands  of  tixt  «neiny..  AKorttog  H>  the  Fnach  r«ceivitw  the'  kingdom  of  Naples,  Napoleon 
bulletins  only  ^  detachment  of-,p,aw>  men,  who,  named  his  nephew  Louis  Naptde^n  (brother  of 
missed  their  w^j,  was  taken.;  according'  to  the,  tHe  late  Smperor  Napoletin  III.)  henditary 
Ru&sian  accounts  the  whole  corpa,,  7,500  men  Grand-duke  of  Berg,  and  increased  its  limits 
and  five  generals.  The  liver  is , a  tributary  of  stiW  farther.  At  the  CongresS  of  Vienna,  in 
the  Dniepw  And4i3$  acourse  of  some  jssmileE.  1815,  the  wholi;  >v>s  given  to  the  king  of 
A  caaal  system  connegts  it  with. the  Dwina,        .  Prussia. 

BCFSBOT,  by4r-ya'z6f'  (the  town  of  birch-'  Berga,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
tress);  ji  Tonm  i»  Siberia,  in  the  |;c>v«miAcntof,'  Barcetona,  in  a  hilly  disirict  near  the  river 
and  40Q  lailes  notth  from,  Tobolsk,  on  a  height  Lobregat  There  is  an  old  castle  overlooking 
above  the  left  tank  of  the  Sowa,  one  of  the  the  town,  which  carries  on  some  manufactures 
branches   of   the    Obi.     It    consists    of    woodcii-  of  cottons.' 

itoufiOB    oarofulln  Ujjit   «f   JiiEge.  finib«rg,.and  ^, _. ...  ^_  ,  ,     ,  , 

generally  with  high  Heps  in,  front,  aod  .MB-  ,,,  "*'*T^  Zr^fr"^^'.^J°^  I'  ^*'' 
taias  three  churdt^aiS^ p. chapel.  Its  inhabi-  *""«'"•  ^^^ J°.  miles  inland  from  the  wesf 
Uats,,who  axe  chiefly.  Cossack*,  subsist  by  the"  coast,  on,  the  Sehmis,  a  triboiary  of  the  Calcus, 
chase  and  by  fishing;  they  barter  furs,  skins,  ■»*  "".'^^  "9™  ''?  '*"  of  Smyrna.  It  occupies 
.for   flour,   flesh-meat,    tobacco,    iron-     "*   site   of  the   ancient   PergamnS'  ((j.v.),    and 


— ..,    =..„    brandy,    brought    by    the    Tobolsk,  contains  numefmisremaiiis  attesting  iti  ancierit 

dealers,  whose  craJt  are  floated  down  the  Irtish^-  nM«nificem:e.     In  the  dentte  are  the  ;remams  of 

into  the  Obi.    Prince  Menzikoff,  the  favorite  of  a   large    Roman   basillta,   a    Byzantine    church 

Peter    the   Great,   died   hero    in. exile    in    1731,  "^w   converted    into   a   mosque,   and   a   curroHS 

having  been  banished   by  his  graijdson    Peter  a'iwWe  .tunnel  awiyirds   long  thrpugli   Hihfch 

II  ■  '  the  river  funs.     T«  the  cast  pf  the   town   is  a- 

Tt«.,u»«i.   K.l^.^  _s~i,'   .     Ti'™-  ■_  .[,.  ^t<'«P  t"'"  *"'i  t**  acrt^lis  and  .the  remains  of 

Ber«OT«k.  by^rr^-^OTOk ,  a  villa^  m  the  ■  ^  ^^  j^^^.        j^e  top.     To  the  west  of  the 

Rms«n   p»ov,Dfce  Of  ^Pefhi.   near.  Ekatfcrin^rg.  ^^wn  are  the  ruins  of  thp  aiicient  amphitheatre 

'^4.?^'^"    ™^  ^1  *   ■^"'"^    '^'5         '''  wi^*"  arches  of  fine  workmanship.     It  wis   built 

wrought  since  1744.     The  m,aes  are  on  the  east-  ,„  ,^^^,  ,f,^  ^^^^  could  be  flooded  with  -water 

fiSli''^  of  the  middle. Ural  ch^o,  and  the  f^om  a  streani,  thus  aiEording  an  opportunity 

'''^.^"'S!1^^"w''d™''^  ^'^*^.  J**  ""'""^*  fw  na«t'cal  s^rts.    Bergama  is  a  Soutishing 

on   the   BereMvka    Rtver   are   tdso   ven-  pro-  town    noted  for  its  manufactures  of  moroccS 

ductive.  leather.    Pop.  about  6,000. 

B«>rj;,  berg,  Friedrich  Wllhelm  Rembert,  »_„.„;  n«-„i„„„„  -ri,  „,i  k,  ,  a 
Rnssiangcneralib.  1790;  d.  1874.  He  is  chiefly  .  -  f "f"^'  Bffltolommeo  The  celebrated 
notorious  for  the  severity  with  which  he  treated  *T\;°^,^^'^  Carohne.  wife  of  GeOrge  IV. 
the  unfortunate  population  of  Poland  during  °*  ^"^]^"^U  u^^  P"?"^^^  founded  upon  a 
the  insur«ctionoTi86x  and  which  excited  thi  "^^^Be.of  adulterous  inietcourse  with  Bergami, 
horror  and  indignation  of  the  civilized  world.  .  ^°'  '■"  ^^  i-  "'^  recommendtilion  of  the 
_  ,.  ,  ,_,.,  ,  Marquis  Ghishert,  in  whose  previous  employ- 
Berg,  berg,  Joseph  Fredenck,  Aniencan  ment  he  had  been,  was  attached  to  her  house- 
clergyman:  b.  Antigua,  W.  L,  3  June  1812;  d.  hold  Bergami,  who  had  fought  his  way  op 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J,.  1871.  He  came  to  the  in  the  Itttlian  army  from  a  common  soldier  16 
United  States  m  1825,  entered  the  German  the  rank  of  nnartermaster,  belonged  to  a  respec- 
Reformed  ministry  in  which  he  served,  1833-52,  ,  table  family,  and  the  Marquis  Ghislieri  described 
and  then  enlerefJ  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  him'  to  the  queen  as  a  person  of  character ' 
and  was^ofessor  of  theology  in  the  Dutch  and  attainments  superior  to  his  condition,  and 
Reformed  TheQlogical  Seminary  at  New  Bruns-  bespoke  for  him  a  kind  treatment.  This,  and 
wick  from  1861  till  his  deafh.    He  was  distin-  the  personal  advantages  of  Bergami,  who  was- 

Kished  for  the  intensity  of  his  opposition  to  the  singuhirly  good-looking,  combini^g  athletic 
.man  Catholic  Church,  on  which  theme  he  strength  and  stature  with  almost  femim'ne 
wrote  extensively,  his  best  known  work  being  beauty,  naturally  disposed  the  queen  in  his 
'Synopsis  of  the  Moral  Theology  of  Peter  Dens,  favor.  Moreover,  he  was  full  o£  loyalty  and 
as  Prepared  for  Romish  Seminaries  and  Stu-  devotioo,  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  became 
dents  of  Theo!ogy>  (1842).  the  victim  of  poison  intended  for  her.  The 
Berg,  an  ancient  duchy  of  Germany,  now  «iuecn  treated  nis  whole  family,  especially  a 
included  in  the  governmdnts  Arnsberg.  Cologne,  little  child  of  his.  with  the  greatest  generosity 
and  Dussetdorf  It  extended  along  the  Rhine  and  kindness.  All  these  circumstances  were 
from  (he  Ruhr  to  the  frontiers  of  Nassau,  and  used  by  her  enemies  as  so  many  indications  of 
is  everywhere  hilly.  It  is  more  a  manufactur-  her  criminality,  and  during  the  trial  one  of 
ing  than  an  agricultural  district,  and  has  long  the  Italian  witnesses,  Teodore  Majocchi,  excited 
been  famed  for  its  minerals,  which  include  iron  special  indignation  by  his  admitting  every  fact 
of  the  finest  qnal^,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  unfavorable  to  the  queen,  and  b^  answering 
the  precious  metals.  In  addition  to  the  employ-  ,  every  question  which  might  tell  m  her  favor 
ment  funnshed  by  these  minerals,  the  tnhabi-  with  Non  mi  ricordo.  Ber([ami,  who  was  at 
lants,  who  are  very  industrious,  have  with  Pesaro  during  the  trial,  exclaimed,  when  he  was 
considerable  success  superadded  textile  manufac-  apprised  of  her  acquittal,  but  at  the  same  time 
tnres.  It  is  now  indeed  the  chief  raanufccturinK  of  her  death,  that  she  had  been  poisoned,  and 
district  in  Germany,  and  the  most  densely  peo-  never  could  be  convinced  to  the  contrat;y.  To 
pled.  It  contains  the  important  towns  of  Elber.  the  last  he  ever  spoke  of  the  queen  with  ihfr 
feld  and  Barmen.  The  duchy  of  Berg,  founded  greatest  reverence  and  affection,  and  his  deport- 
in  1389.  had  been  long  consolidated  with  the  ment   before   and  after   her  death   led   t-   '^- 
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conclusion  that  be  looked  upon  her  rather  as  a  i86?,  when  Lubeck  asugned  it>  rigbu  to  Hun- 
benefactress  than  as  a  mistress.  However,  where-  burg  cai  payment  of  soofioo  tbalers.  Fofk 
ever  be  went  he  became  the  observed  of  all  about  11,00a 

observers.  During  his  occasional  excursions  to  Bergen.  Jocefdi  Yomig,  American  edo- 
Pans  bis  apartments  were  crowded  with  visit-  ^ator:  1):  Red  Beach,  Mt,  aa  Feb.  1851.  He 
ors,  consistuig  principally  of  ladiej^  who,  under  mduated  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  i^a,  and 
the  pretext  of  hfvin^  been  friends  of  Queen  f^r  a  time  wai  on  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey 
Caroline,  gratified  their  curiosity  and  obtained  ^^  professor  of  natural  sciences  at  Lombard 
an  interview  with  the  portly  courier.  When  at  University,  becoming  Uter  a  teacher  of  science 
home  he  lived  ■"  g«at  splendor;  in  the  capitals  ;„  jhe  Boston  high  and  Latin  schools.  He  is 
°  J  It^'v  '''  (  .?J"t.^''/"'-rS"'"  *  ''""•  join'  author  of  ■The  Deyelwrnient  Tbeorr:  the 
and  the  houses  of  "the  best  families"  were  open  st„<jy  of  Evolution  Simplified  for  General  Read- 
to  hi  ra.  At  the  time  of  the  tnal  many  different  er8>  (1884);  HaU  aifd  Bergen's  •Pby5ic»>: 
statements  about  Bergamis  character  were  cir-  .ElemcnUof  Botany* ;  «id  'Foundations  o« 
cnlated  jn  the   House  01   Lords,  but  however  gotany ' 

contradictory   in  many   other   respects,   they   all  „_ „  _.,... 

agreed  In  this  one  fact,  that  be  was  aa  inoffen-  Be^«,  Norway,  *  wajwrt  on  the  wert 

sive   as    he   was  good-looking  a   person,   who  """t-  "P'"'  of  a  pitmnce  or  diocese  of  the 

probably  would  never  have  been  heard  of  beyond  """«  n*'n^  "onnerly  the  principal  town  of  the 

the  precincts  of  Italian  barracks  if  it  had  not  kmgdom,  but  now  the  second.    It  is  i86  miEes 

been  for  his  relation  with  Queen  Caroline,  and  northwest  of  Chnstiania,  and  about  25  from  the 

tor  the   peculiar  construction    which   was  put  op«*  sea,  and  is  situated  on  and  about  the  head 

uoon  it  by  her  enemies  at  the  trial.    His  name  o'  two  inlets,  one  of  which  forms  the  harbor. 


in   England  was,  by  a  curious  mistake,   spelled     The  tongue  of  land  between  the  harbor  and  the 
with  a  P.  other   inlet    (Puddefjord)    is   an  elevated   ridge 

BerKKmo,  ber'ga-mO,  Italy,  city  and  capi- 
tal of  Ae  province  of  Bergamo,  situated  in  die 
district  lying  between  the  rivers  Brembo  and 


B.».._-   L=^_  _«    ii~.i«    ^;t«  »w,A  ,»ni  crowned  by  an  old  fort,  while  the  entrance  on 

..■     fS^^i^^'iTn™™  SL.V1  i^  S,;  "=  """'  ■"  nortta..!  .id.  is  commndd  by  the 

tal  of  the  province  of  Sergamo,  situated  m  the  .^  tnr.„i;.i  of  ftern-nhns    nn«  nartlv  iiwd  as  a 

.tisirirf  Ivino  tietwe«i  Hip  ifvers  Rremho  and  ""?  '"tiress  ot  BerKennus,  now  partly  useo  as  a 


..      _.,^.    ,,^     ,,,.  .    T        ,      ■.    .  J  -      L-ii  ■  encircle  ttie  town  on  liie  land  side  and  furnish 
the  Otti  Alta  (Hi^  Town)    situated  on  hills,  pieture«|ue  .pots.    The  climate  is  com- 

and  now  attainable  by  a  cable  tramway   and  the  pa„tively   mild,    on   aeeoont   of  the    .heiteted 

much  more  eileiiBive  new  ijuiirter.  in  the  plim  situation,  but  is  remarkable  for  rain,  the  an.uil 

Betjamo  trades  largely  in  silk,  silk  fcyds,  mm.  „|„f,„    ^^       ,hout  73  inches.    The  town    Is 

ec.    At  Its  l.ir  goods  to  the  value  of  a  million  „,„  h„i„  ,„j  ^         ,,„  ,^  f^^^  ,„  „^„ 

sterling  have  sometmies  been  sold.    It  has  an  ^f  ^^^^    ^^  ^        ^j  (he  streets  are  crooked 

academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  a  museum.  ,^  ^^         <„  aciounl  of  the  irregtilarity  of 

an  aihenieuin,  a  public  libratv,  several  secondary  ,h,  ,!„     jhere  are  a  number  of  Tquarei  or 

schoos,   and  various    manufactories,   especially  ^^  ^^^^^  including  the  market-place.    There 

°.'i.'"'\     t"  "  •  ='>''"?"'i  '"'  """!/>'  "!•  is    a    cathedral    (buiTt    in    1537).    and    several 

other  churches  are  of  greater  interest     There  is  „^,  churches,  the  oUest  being  St.  Marys,  built 

a    «nall    Protestant    congregation.    The   comic  ,„„  ,    f„    ,„  jhe   public    institutiou 

charaoers   m  the  Italian   masked   comedy  are  i„d„j,  „h„„|     .Tlt,.^  of  60.0a,  volumes,  a 

Becgamese,  or  affect  the  dialed  of  the  country  ,h„,       ,   museum,   and   other   useful   institu- 

people  in  the  neighborhood   of  this   city.    In  ,i„.     The  inhabitants  of  the  middle  coast  of 

IH*  Bonaparte  looTi  Bergama  and  it  was  sub-  Norway  bring  timber,  tar,  train-oil.  hides,  etc.. 

sequently  made  the  capiijl  of  the  department  of  ,„j  particularly  dried  lish  (stock-fish),  to  Ber- 
tbe   Serio,  m  .  fbe  kingdom    of   Italy.    Among  ,„  „change  them  for  grain,  flour/and  other 

many  distinguished  men  born  here  are  Tirabos-  Secessaries.    the  town  cafries  on  a  Urge  trade 

chi,  the  historian  of  Italian  ht«raturei  the  com-  ;„  ,^,^  commodities,  and  its  exports  Sf  dried 

poser  Domaetti,  and  &rdinal  Mai.    Pop,  about  s.h,  h,„|„g,.  „,.  „;..  „,  especially  large.    A 

^ofioo.  considerable  amount  of  ship-building  is  carried 

Ber'^amot,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  on.    A  United  States  consul  is  resident  here, 

genus  Citrus  (natural  order  Btilacea)  variously  Bergen  was   founded  by  King  Olaf  Kyrre  in 

placed   as   a   variety   of  the  orange   (C.  aiiran-  1070.     The  Hanseatic  league  established   a  fac- 

lium)    and   of  the  citron    (C    medico).    The  tory  here  about  1340  and  long  monopolized  the 

plant  is  largely  cultivated  in  southern  Europe,  trade.    Bergen  is  the  native  place  of  the  poet 

especially  Italy,  for  its  green,  bitter  volatile  oil,  Holberg. 

known  as  oil  or  essence  of  .bergamot  which  is  Bc^er-Op-Zoom,  berg'cn-op-i6m',  a  town 

expressed  or  distilled  from  its  highly  aromatic  „f  Holland,  in  a  marshy  situation  on  the  Scheldt, 

rind  for  use  m_  perfumery.    The  name  is  also  ^1^^^^  j^e  Zoom  enters  it,  20  miles  north-north- 

apphed,  mainlv  m  Europe,  to  many  vanet.es  of  ^^^^  ^f  Antwerp.    It    was   formerly  a   strong 

pears  and  in  both  Europe  and  America  to  sev-  fortress,  the  morasses  around  it  making  it  almost 

eral  species  of  the  natural  order  i-oSwi*;  for  j^jaccessibie    to    an    assailing    force,    while    its 

example,  M«.(Aj  ao«ahca   (Europe),  Mowrda  fortifications  consisted  of  ««ular   works,  con- 

dtdyma  and  M.  nstuto^a  (America)     The  """^  ^tructed  by  the  celebrated  Coehorn.    It  is  well 

seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Turkish  beg  ^^-y    ^^^  ^^  „^  ^^-f^^^  deserving  of  particular 

armttdt,  a  lord  s  pear.    See  Cmtus.  ^^^^^     j^  ^^^j^  ^^  important  figure  during  the 

Bergedorf,   berg'e-dorf,    a    town    of    Ger-  Spanish    war,    and    successfully    resisted    the 

many,  10  miles  southeast  of  Hamburg,  and  in  attacks  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  1581  and  15S8, 

the   territory    belonging   to   that    city,    on    the  and  of  Spinola  in  1632.    It  was  taken  by  the 

Rille,  a  tribuUry  of  the  Elbe.    It  has  flourishing  French  in   17.^  after  a  siege  of  nearly  three 

)ss  works  and  manufactures  of  enamel  ware,  months;  and  m  1795  the  French  under  Picbe- 

was  held  jointly  by  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  till  gru  again  gained  possession  of  it  by  capitula- 
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tion.  It  was  unsuccessfully  attempted  by  the 
British  tmde-  Sir  Thomaa  Graham,  afterward 
l^rd  Lynedoch,  in  1814.  Its  trade  has  suffered 
BTcatly  from  the  proximity  of  Antwerp.  Fop. 
about   16,000. 

Berg'engren,  Anna  (Famquhak),  Mabgasxt 
Au-STON,  American  novelist:  b.  Brookville,  Ind., 
23  Dec  1865.  She  is  the  wife  of  R.  Bergengren, 
(q.v,),  and  has  published  'The  Professor's 
jDangbter*  (1899);  'Her  Boston  Experiences' 
(1900);  «The  Devil's  Plough*  (1901);  'Her 
Washington  Experiences'   (1901). 

Bergengreo,  Ra^h  Wilhelm  Alexis,  Amer- 
ican journalist  and  cartoonist :  b.  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  3  March  1871.  He  has  published  s  col- 
lectioa  of  verses  and  cartoons  entitled  *Ia  Case 
of  Need'   (1899). 

Bcrgerac,  bar-zhrak,  Cvtulo  de,  a  famous 
ftve-act  tragedy  by  Edmond  Rostand,  founded  on 
the  Ufe  <M  ^vinien  Cyrano  de  Beiverac.  It 
was  first  played  in  Paris,  38  Dec.  1897.  with 
Coquelin  in  the  title  refc  and  in  New  York  3 
Oct.  1898  whh  Mansfield  in  the  same  role. 
See  RoSTAMD,  Eduond. 

Bcrsenc,  Savinlen  Cyrano  de,  French  au- 
thor; b.  1619;  d.  1655.  He  was  distinguished 
(or  his  courage  in  the  field,  and  for  the  number 
of  his  duels,  more  than  a  thousand,  most  of 
them  fought  on  accotmt  of  his  monstrously  large 
nose.  His  writings,  which  are  often  cnidet  but 
full  of  invention,  vigor,  and  wit,  include  a 
tragedy,  'Agrmpjna,*  and  a  comedy,  'The  Pe- 
dant Tricked,*  frOm  which  Corneille  and 
Moliere  have  freely  borrowed  ideas ;  and  his 
'Comical  History  of  the  States  and  Empires  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon'  probably  su^ested 
*Microme^s'  to  Voltaire,  and  'Gulliver'  to 
Swift.  His  works  have  been  frequently  repub- 
lished. He  was  made  the  hero  of  a  drama  bear- 
ing his  name,  written  by  Edmond  Rostand, 
the  French  playwright,  which  had  a  phenomenal 
(uccess  in  the  United  States  in  iB^^i^ao,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  a  suit  for  plagiarism.  See 
Rostand,  Eduond. 

Bergerac,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne,  and  on  the  river  Dor- 
dogne.  Among  its  industries  are  paper-mills, 
ironworks,  distilleries,  etc.  The  town,  48  miles 
east  of  Bordeaux,  gives  the  name  to  an  agree- 
able wine  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Dor- 
dogne, in  France  sometimes  called  petit  cham- 
pagne. 

Ber^erat,  bSrzh-ra,  Angnste  Emile,  French 
journalist,  playwright,  and  novelist :  b.  Paris, 
ap  April  rSjS-  He  is  son-in-law  of  Thfophile 
(jaalter,  and  since  1884  particularly  known  as 
the  amusing  chronicler  of  the  'Figaro'  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Caliban.  His  fenillelons 
for  that  paper  were  published  collectively  as 
'Life  and  Adventures  of  Sieur  Caliban'  (1886)  ; 
'The  Book  of  Caliban'  {1887) ;  'Caliban's 
Laughter'  (1890),  etc.  He  also  wrote  two  nov- 
els, ^Faublas  in  Spite  of  Himself  '  (1884) ;  'The 
Rape'  (1886)  ;  besides  two  volumes  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  father- in -taw,  'Thfophile  Gautier, 
Painter*  (1877),  and  'Th.  Gautier.  Conversa- 
tions. Souvenirs,  and  Correspondence'  (1879)- 

Bergh,  birg,  Heniy,  American  philanthro- 
irist  and  author;  b.  New  York,  1823;  d.  there, 
13  March  1888.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia 
College,  and  from  1861  to  1664  was  in  the  dipb- 
matic  service,  being  secretary  of  the  AnwncaR 


legation  and  United  States  consul  at  St.  Peters* 
burg.  In  186s  he  founded  the  American  Soci- 
cty  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animal^ 
was  cbosen  its  president,  and  in  1866  secured 
the  passage  of  an  act  giving  the  society  the 
power  of  making  arrests  and  carrying  on  prose- 
cutions for  violations  of  the  statute  on  whidi 
the  organization  was  instituted.  He  remained 
president  of  the  society  until  his  death,  being 
ever  its  guiding  spirit,  living  entirely  in  its 
work,  and  serving  without  compensation.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  work  no  State  or  Terri- 
tory had  any  staJuIe  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  At  the  time  of  his  death'  ys 
States  had  proper  laws  on  the  subject,  and  m 
36  of  them  branch  societies  of  the  organization 
had  been  formed.  He  was  the  author  of  a  vol- 
ume of  talcs  and  sketches  'The  Streets  of  New 
York'  ;  a  successful  drama,  'love's  Alternative,' 
produced  in  Baltimore,  1881 ;  'The  Portentous  . 
Tet^ram' ;  'The  Ocean  Paragon';  and  'Mar- 
ried Off;  a  Poem'   (1859). 

Bcrgh,  Johaim  Edvard,  Swedish  landscape 
artist:  b.  StockhoH  1828;  d.  1S80.    He  was  a 

Kofessor  in  the  Stockholm  Academy  and  is 
iked  upon  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of 
landscape  art  in  Sweden,  distinguished  by  accu- 
rate drawing,  intelligent  representation  of  na- 
ture, and  a  very  decided  nationalism.  Among 
his  most  noted  subjcpt*  are  'Wood  Interior'; 
'View  of  Stockholm';  <Vjew  in  Dalecarlia.' 

Bargh,  Pieter  Thcodoor  Helvethu  van  dca, 
Dutch  dramatist  and  poet;  b.  Zwoll^  iTPs;  d. 


best  in  modcni  Dutch  literature,  but  did  not 
justify  expectations  by  his  subsequent  dramatic 
efforts.  He  aliio  published  'De  Nichten,'  and  a 
collection,  'Prose  and  Poetry'  (3d  ed,  1863). 

Bcrghaao,  birg'han,  a  Dutch  and  colonial 
name  in  South  Africa  for  several  lai^  hill- 
haunting  eagles,  especially  the  bataleur  (q.v.). 
Hdnrich,  German 
d.  Stettin, 
)  the  Ger- 
army  in  France,  and  was  "from  1816  to 
1 82 1  employed  in  trigonometrical  survey  of  Prus- 
sia under  the  war  department.  From  1824  to 
1855  he  was  professor  of  applied  mathematics 
in  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Architecture.  Besides 
his  various  maps  and  his  great  'Ph:^sical  Atlas* 
(republished  in  a  remodeled  form  in  1886-92), 
he  published  'Allgemeine  Lander-und  Volker- 
kunde'  (1837-41);  'Die  Volker  des  Erdballs' 
(1852)  ;  'Grundlinien  der  physikalischen  Erd- 
beschreibung'  (1856);  'Grundlinien  der  Ethno- 
graphic' (1856);  'Deutschland  seit  hundert 
Tahren'  (1859-62);  'Was  man  von  der  Erde 
Weiss'  (1856-60)  ;  * Sprachschati  der  Sassen,  or 
Low  Orman  Dictionary'   (incomplete);  etc. 

Bergbem,  Hikolaas.     See   Berchem,  Niko- 

LAAS. 


Bcrdiaua,    birg'hows,    Hdnrich, 
geographer;   b.  Oeve,  3  May  1797:  d. 
17  Feb.  1884.    He  served  in  1815  m  * 


Bergk,  Theodor,  German  classical  philolo- 
_st:  b.  Leipsic,  22  May  1812;  d.  lUgaz,  Switzer- 
land, 20  July  i88r.     He  became  an  indisputable 


authority  on  Hellenic  poetry,  producing  two 
works  of  surpassing  importance  in  that  depart- 
ment of  scholarship;  'Greek  Lyric  Poets'  (4th 
ed.  1878-82),  and  'History  of  Greek  Literature' 
(187a);  the  latter  not  quite  completed  at  his 
death,  but  brought  to  perfection  with  the  aid 
of    his    poBth(niK>us    papers.    He    contributed 
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special  departments  of  dassical  learningr. 

Berfr'ntaon,  Emst  Ton,  German  surKeon: 
b.  Riga.  16  Dec.  1836;  d.  Wiesbaden,  25  March 
1907.  He  served  in  the  Prussian  army  1866-70; 
was  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Univ.  of  Wurtz- 
burg  1878-82;  and  became  director  ol  the  sur- 
irical  clinic  at  the  Univ.  of  Berlin  in  1882.  He 
wrote  'The  Putrid  Poison':  'The  Embolism  of 
Fatty  Tissues'  ;  'The  Poison' ;  'Instructiott 
Concerning  the   Putrid   Intoxication,'    etc. 


of  philosophy  at  Marburg  from  1875.  Among  his 
more  important  writings  are  'Grundlinien  eincr 
Theorie  des  Bewusstseins'  C1870)  ;  'Zur  Beurtei- 
lung  des  Kriticismus'  (1875)  ;  'Reine  Lofpk' 
(1879);  *Sein  ond  Erkunnen>  (1880};  'Der 
Grundprobleme  der  Logik'  (1882)  ;  'Geschichte 
der  Philosophic'  {18^4)  ;  <  Untcrsuchungen 
fiber  Hauptpunkte  de  Philosophic'   (igoo). 

Berginaiui,  Karl,  American  musician:  b. 
Ebersbach,  Sarony,  182T  ;  d.  New  York,  16  Aug. 
1876.  Participation  in  the  revolutionary  out- 
ireaks  of  1848  obliged  him  to  go  into  exile  and 
he  came  to  New  York,  He  organiied  and  con- 
ducted   the   first   great   German   music   festiTal, 


den,  and  for  several  years  prior  to  his  death 
ducted  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
He  con^osed  sevenl  orchestial  ptecos,  and 
excelled  as  a  player  of  the  violoncello  and  the 
piano. 

Bersmtinn,  Torbern  Olof,  Swedish  natu- 
ral philosopher  and  chemist:  b.  Katharinebeiy, 
West  Gothland,  20  Mardi  I73S;  d-  i/*»-  I" 
1758  he  became  doctor  of  philosophy  and  profes- 
sor of  physics  at  UpsaL  Upon  the  resignation 
of  the  celebrated  Wallerius,  Bergmann  was  a 
candidate  for  the  professorship  of  chemistry  and 
mineralogy.  His  competitcu-s  charged  him  with 
ignorance  o£  the  subject,  because  he  had  never 
written  on  it.  To  refute  them  he  shut  himself 
up  for  some  time  in  a  laboratory,  and  prepared 
a  treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  alum,  which 
is  still  considered  as  a  standard  work.  In  1767 
lie  became  professor  of  chemistry,  and  devoted 
himself  with  ardor  to  this  science.  He  invented 
the  preparation  of  artificial  mineral  waters,  and 
discovered  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  of 
mineral  springs.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  characters  which  distinguish 
nickel  from  other  metals.  On  a  number  of 
minerals  he  made  chemical  experiments,  with  an 
accuracy  before  uncommon.  He  publiiihed  a 
classification  of  minerals,  in  which  the  chief 
divisions  are  based  on  their  chemical  char- 
acter, and  the  subdivisions  on  their  ex- 
ternal form.  In  preparing  this  work  he 
was  much  aided  by  his  former  discovery 
of  the  geometrical  realions  between  different 
crystals  of  the  same  substance,  which  may  be 
deduced  from  one  primitive  form,  and  are  pro- 
duced by  the  aggregation  of  similar  particles, 
according  to  fixed  and  obvious  laws.  His  the- 
ory of  the  chemical  relations  is  still  esteemed, 
and  although  it  has  received  new  developments 
from  the  further  researches  of  Berthollet,  has 
not  been  overthrown.  The  order  of  Gustavus 
Vasa  WE  I  bestowed  on  Bergtnann.  Among  his 
works  the  first  place  is  dne  to  <Opiiscula  Phys- 
ica,  Chemica,  et  Mineralia>  (i77?-94).  «*  which 


an  English  translation  appeared.  His  famous 
essay  on  'Elective  Affinities'  was  translated  int.) 
English  by  Or.  Beddoei. 

Bergmehl,  bfri^mil,  a  whitish  earth,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  the  flinty  shields  of 
microscopic  plant  growths.  It  occurs  in  bog 
and  ancient  lake  deposits  in  many  parts  of 
northern    Europe,   and,   during   times    of    great  1 

scarcity,    it   has   been,   when   mixed   with   Hour,  I 

eaten  as  food.     Some  writers  assert  that   hun- 
dreds   of    carloads    are    consumed    every    year  | 
by  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Sweden.     From  1 
analysis,  it  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  posi-  ' 


Bei^Boe,  berg's?,  Jor^en  Vilhelm,  Danish 

novelist,  poet,  and  naturalist :  h,  Copenhagen,  8 
Feb,  1835.  While  suffering  partial  blindness, 
caused  by  excescive  use  of  the  micrmoi^M  in  his 
memorable  biological  researche:s  at  Messina,  he 
turned  to  literary  composition ;  and  soon  appeared 
the  first  of  a  cyde  of  novels,  'From  the  Piazza 
del  Popoio'  (1866),  which  had  an  extraordinary 
success.  The  following  year  be  published  hia 
first  volume  of  poems,  'Now  and  Then.'  Of  his 
many  novels,  the  one  which  cxoets  fof  fiutsAs  of 
touch  is,_<Who  was  He?'  All  his  stories  are 
characterized  by  rich  imagination,  fine  observa- 
tion, and  great  originality ;  his  poetry  a  inferior 
in  these  respects  to  his  prose. 

Bcrgnea,  bSrg,  France,'a  town  in  the  def- 
partment  of  Le  Nord,  in  a  marshy  district,  five 
tniles  south  of  Dunkirk ;  population  (1891), 
5,38a  It  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  second  clasi, 
IS  well  built  of  bricl^  and  having  a  basin  whiph 
admits  vessels  of  250  tons,  is  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Its  principal  edifices  are  the 
townhouse,  and  a  beautiful  and  richly  orna- 
mented bdfry  abont  160  feet  high.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  castle  of  Berg,  to  which  St.  Win- 
noc  retired  in  002,  was  first  fortified  by  Baldwin 
II.,  Count  of  Flanders,  afterward  adorned  with 
a  magnificent  monasteiy  of  St,  Winnoc  by  Bald- 
win iV,,  and  in  the  13th  century  possessed  flour- 
ishing manufactures.  It  suffered  dreadfully 
during  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries.  Pop. 
about  4,700- 

Ber'gut,  or  Bearcoot,  the  Tartar  name  in 
Central  Asia  for  the  golden  eagle  (see  Eacle), 
there  trained  by  Kirghiz  for  use  in  falconry. 

Berhampur,  b*r-hira-poor',  the  name  of 
two  towns  of  India,  (i)  The  capital  of  the 
Ganjam  district, -Madras,  525  miles.northeart  of 
Madras,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  raJ.  A 
good  road  leads  from  it  to  the  coast  town  of 
Gopalpur,  nine  miles  distant.  As  the  headquar-. 
ters  town  of  the  district,  it  contains  the  usual-, 
official  buildings.  Silk  doth  is  manufactured, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  sugar.  The 
climaEc  i»  unhealthy.  Population,  with  canton- 
ment, 25,653.  (3)  A  town  of  the  Moorsheda- 
bad  district.  Bengal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhagirathi,  S  miles  south  of  Moorshedabad, 
The  first  open  act  of  the  Sepov  mutiny  took 
place  here  on  25  Feb.  1857.  The  town  contains 
a  government  college.     Pop.  about  25,000. 

Beriberi,  ba-rl-bi'ri,  an  epidemic  form  of 
multiple  neuritis  formerly  very  prevalei*  in 
China,  but  row  common  in  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  associated  tropical  countries.  It  is 
said  to  be  not  infrequent  among  sailors  in  and 
about  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  particft- 
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Urlf  New  Orleans  (Bondarant).  It  is  sup-  males  remain  with  the  young  on  the  btech 
posed  to  be  of  bacterial  origin,  although  an  while  the  females  go  in  search  of  food,  some- 
exclusive  rice  diet  is  claimed  to  be  at  least  a  times  aoo  miles.  The  youiiBer  malea,  or  "bach- 
predisposing  cause.  The  disease  exhibits  three  elors,"  two  to  four  years  old,  herd  apart,  and 
main  types,  an  aciite  pernicious,  the  atrophic  should  furnish  a1!  the  commercial  sealskins,  the 
or  dry,  and  the  dropsical  or  wet  forms.  The  pelts  of  the  old  males  being  unsalable  and  the 
symptoms  are  those  of  a  multiple  nenritia  (q.v.),  killing  of  females  a  blow  at  the  continuance 
and  the  treatment  is  that  for  this  disease.  of  the  species.  But  this  selection  can  only  be 
Bering,  be'ring,  or  Behring,  Vitus,  Dan-  made  on  shore;  pelagic  or  ocean  sealing  is  at 
iih  navigator :  h.  Horsens,  1680 ;  d.  ig  Dec.  1741.  t'^"  mdiscnmmate  if  dcme  dunng  migrations, 
Being  known  as  a  skilful  seaman,  he  was  em-  and  is  almost  exclusively  of  females  dunng 
ployed  by  Peter  the  Great  in  the  navy  established  ^^  breeding  season,  while  every  mother  seal 
ai  Cronstadt.  His  talents  and  the  undaunted  }^  .'""^d  "«a"s  a  young  seal  starved  arfiorf. 
courage  displayed  by  him  in  the  naval  wars  J™  largest  of  these  °rookeries»  is  on  the  Pfibi- 
againsl  the  Swedes,  procured  him  the  honor  '?«  Inlands  m  Bcnng  Sea.  where  the  Russian- 
of  being  chosen  to  command  a  voyage  of  dis-  Amencan  Company  rarned  on_  sealing  till  their 
covery  in  the  sea  of  Kamchatka.  He  set  out  cession  to  the  United  States  m  i86r,  whet,  it 
from  St  Petersburg,  5  Feb.  1725.  for  Siberia.  Y"".^  ^^^'"S  some  40.000  seats  a  year;  the  herd 
In  the  year  1728  he  examined  the  northeastern  ™'"^  protected  by  restrictive  regulations.  Ih 
coasts  of  Asia,  discwfered  the  strait  named  after  E?^!  Alexander  I.  issued  a  ukase  claiming 
him,  afid  proved  that  Asia' is  not  united  to  Benng  Sea  asRussian  pt-operty,  &nd  forbidding 
America.  It  remained,  however,  to  be  deter-  p-espass  on  pam  of  confiscation ;  but  the  United 
rained  whether  the  land. opposite  to  Kamchatka  States  and  Great  Britain  protested  so  vigorously 
was  in  reality  the  coast  of  the  American  con-  1^^  the  claim  was  dropped.-  After  the  cea9*5tt, 
linent.  ormerely  islands  lying  between  Asia  and  *^^  "^^'t  of  competing  companies  wojiM. speed- 
America.  On  4  June  I?4I  he  sailed,  with  two  J/  ^ave  made  an  end;  of  the  seals  m  the 
Ships,  from  Okhotsk,  and  toyched  the  northwest  Northern  Ocean  asjt  \or,g  smce  had  m  the 
coast  of  America.  Tempests  and  sickness  pre-  Southern,  had  not  the  United  States  leased -the 
vented  him  from  pursuing  hii  discoveries;  he  *0^"^^  ^"'^^^.'t^  "^ ^^^  Alaska  Commercal 
was  cast  on  a.:'*«)late  island,  bo v«ed  with  Com^yXwhjeh  then  leased  the  Russifln^seal- 
MOw  and  Ice,  where  he  died:  See' life  by  Law-  Islands  also)_  for  Sss^oob  a  yefer  artd  $2.62!^  a 
ridson  (Chicago  r«(»).  J*"",  restricting  fhi  CaWi  to  lOO.oco  a  y^f. 
„  .  ™  .  ,  .  .«.,!«  lact  the  company  kept  a  little  under  that 
Berfag  Sea,  that  part  of  the  north,  Pacific  '^rk.  but  the  contract  was  so  profitable  that 
Ocean  between  the  Aleutian  Islands,  to  55  .  and  vessels  were  soon  fitting  out  from  British  Colum- 
Bering  Strait,  in  66  N,,  by  which  latter  it  ^a,  HaWsli,  and  Australia,  which  intercepted 
comtnunicates  with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  It  has  on  the  seals  as  they  passed  between  the  Aleutian 
Its  west  side  Kamchatka  and  the  Chukchi  coun-  islands  northward  or  southward,  or  entered 
try.  with  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr,  and  on  its  east  the  Bering  Sea  and  caught  the  females  as  they 
territory  of  Alaska,  with  Norton  Sound  and  ranged  the  seas  for  food.  The  poaching  grew  in 
Bristol  Bar-  contains  several  islands,  and  re-  yolume,  and  a  stream  of  ptotcst  from  the  Alaska 
ceives  the  Yukon  River  from  North  America  Company  flowed  in  year  after  year  to  thb 
and  the  Anadyr^Riyer  from  Asia.  Fogs  are  government  at  Washington,  which  in  r88l  was 
almost  perpetual  in  this  sea.  Ice  is  formed  and  goaded  into  officially  reversing  its  former  con- 
melted  in  the  sea  every  year,  the  northern  part  tention,  and  declared  Bering  Sea  east  of  thfe 
becoming  closed  to  navigation  about  the  begin-  treaty  meridian  of   1867  Am    ' 


ning  of  November.    Pack  ice  gradually  extends  (00k    rm    further    step    till    1886.    when    under 

southward  to  a  little  betow  the  latitude  of   St.  president    Oeveland   it    seized    and   condemned 

Matthews  Island   (60!^   ),  beyond   which   ice  is  three  Canadian  sealers.     Great  Britain  protested, 

found   m  floes.     The   southern   limit   of  the  ice  g^j   proceedings    were   suspended   pending  drs- 

nsually   extends   from    Bristol    Bay,    Alaska,   to  cussion  ■  but  in  1887  five  more  were  seized,  and 

about  35  miles  south  of  Pribilof  Island,  though  the  question,  at  once  became  a   burning  one  in 

in  exceptionally  severe  winters  11  reaches  as  far  q^^  diplomacy.     Secretary  Bayard  attempted  to 

south  as  Unimak  Pass.     It  usually  leaves  Pribi-  convene   delegates   from   Great    Britain,   France, 

lof    Island    about    i    May.   and    vessels    follow-  Germany    Sweden,   Russia,  and  Japan,. to  meet 

ing  in   its   wake   may   reaqh   Bering  Strait  be-  ^jth  our  own  and  frame  regitlafions  lo  prevent 

tween    about    15   and   35   June,     A   strong   and  the   extirpation   of   the   northern    seals;   but   in 

comparatively  warm   current  sets  northward  at  jmje  1888  Great  Britain  withdrew,  under  pres- 

about    two    to    three    knots    an    hour,    through  jure  from  Canada.     In  1889  several  more  Cana- 

Berinff  Strait,  and  after  following  the  Siberian  jja^  vessels  were  seized,  and  Great  Britain  sent 

shore    turns    north    toward    Herald    Island     A  ^    practical    menace   of   war    if   this    were    not 

cold  current  also  passes  out  through  the  strait.  stopped.    There    being   hut    three    alternatives, 

Bering  Sea  Controversjr.  an  international  abandonment  of  the  sealing  interest  lo  destnic- 

dispute   over   ihe  territorial   status   of  that    sea,  tion,  which  the  country  would  not  endure;  sei*- 

ehiefiy   between    the    United    States    and   Great  ure  of  all  poachinsT  sealers,  which  meant  war ; 

Britain,   and    growmg   out    of   attempts   of   the  and  arbitration  —  the  latter   was  decided  on   m 

fanner  to  protect  its  fur- seal  ing  industries  there  tSgo.    The  same  year  the  Alaska  Company,  its 

from  the  Canadian  subjects  of  the  latter.    This  lease    expired,    was    succeeded    hy   the    North 

industry  rests  on  three  great  herds  in  the  North  American    Company:    the    herd,    estimated    m 

Pacific,   which    resort    regularly  to    certain    is-  1867  at  over  3,000.000  on  the  Pribiloff  Islands, 


-....<  ...  the  breeding  season,  from  May  or  June  had    shrunk   so   enormously   under   the   pelagic 

tin  the  autumn  storms,  then  move  southward  sealing  that  the  price  had  risen  from  $2.50  to 

to  about  35°   N..  and  gradually   work  north-  $30  per  skm.  and  the  new  company  s'  limit  of 

ward  the  next  spring.    At  the  islands  the  elder  capture  was  restricted  to  sofioo.  with  a  royalty 
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of  $10  a  akin.    On  15  June  i8gi  a  modus  vivendi  fortunatelj',  its  scope  included  all  the  qnestions 

was  agreed  on  for  joint  policing  of  Bering  Sea  at  issue  between  the  two  governments :  the  seal- 

hy  British  and  American  vessels;  and  on  2g  Feb.  ing   problem    became    entangled    at    the    outset 

leoa  a  treaty  of  arbitration  was  signed,  under  with  impossible  bargains  for  general  conuuer- 

which  on  23  March  1893  a  tribunal  met  at  Paris,  cial  reciprocity,  then  with  the  Alaska  boua<laxy 

con^iosed  of  Baron  de  Courccl   (France),  Mar-  question    (q.v.)    made    acute   by    the   Klondike 

Suis  ^nilio  Visconti-Venosti  (Italy),  Judge  gold  discoveries,  an4  at  the  adjoiu'nment  not 
regers  W.  W.  &aD)  (Sweden- Not  way),  Lord  a  single  issue  before  it  had  been  decided.  'I'he 
Hannan  (England),  Sir  John  S.  D.  Thompson  Paris  regulations  had  expired,  no  new  ones 
(Canada),  Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  and  Senatoi;  had  been  established,  and  the  seals  were  left 
John  T.  Morgan  {United  States).  The  United  wholly  without  protection;  while  even  so.  as 
States  case  was  conducted  by  the  secretary  of  state  the  United  States  forbade  pelagic  sealing  to  its 
(John  W.  Foster)  ;  counsel,  Edward  J,  Phelps,  citizens  while  England  did  not,  all  the  profit  of 
James  C.  Carter,  Frederick  R.  Coudert,  and  the  perishing  industry  was  being  reaped  by  for- 
Henry  Blodget.  The  decision  on  the  legal  points  eigners.  The  Canadian  fleet  of  1899  numbered 
was  entirely  against  the  United  States ;  Bering  26  vessels,  that  of  igoo  numbered  33,  with  a 
Sea  was  held  part  of  the  high  seas  and  no  one's  catch  of  over  35,00a  each  year,  considerably 
preserve,  and  seals  (era  nalurit  and  no  one's  more  than  half  females.  The  same  conditions 
property.  But  on  the  ^int  of  equity-  in  our  have  prevailed  since;  the  North  American  Corn- 
case,  that  the  preservation  of  the  s»ls  from  pany  has  been  increasing  its  efforts  in  order 
extinction  was  a  common  interest  of  the  civi-  to  obtain  its  share  while  the  seals  last;  and  in 
liied  world,  it  agreed  with  us,  and  framed  res-  the  Congressional  session  of  tgoi-2  it  was  seri- 
ulations  binding  for  live  jrears  to  prohibit  all  ously  proposed  to  kill  off  the  entire  herd  at 
pelagic  sealing  within  60  miles  of  the  PribilofFs,  once,  ana  thus  end  the  question  by  putting 
or  from  i  May  to  31  July  in  the  North  Paci^  an  end  to  tfae  seals.  (The  latest  work  on  this 
east  of  180°  or  north  of  35°,  with  other  regula-  subject  is  the  chapter  in  Henderson's  'American 
tions.  The  restrictions  proved  absurdly  ineffec-  Diplomatic  Questions,*  1901 ;  earlier  aspects 
tive,  and  Great  Britain  would  cot  anUgonize  were  discussed  in  Sunlon'a  'Bering  Sea  Coirtro- 
Canada  to  make  them  less  so;  in  1894  the  pelagic  versy'  1S93.)  See  U.  S. —  DiFlouaCV  or  thx. 
catch  was  the  enormous  one  of  142,000,  far  g^^  Strtit  and  lalMtd  The  straU  is 
^°^,J:t^nJ'''^^\^itj,mL''^H^l  the  cKel  t™  s^rateTKu  from  Wi<^ 
more    seasons   was   very   great,   till   the   herds        ^  connects  the  Nirth  Pacific  with  the  Ar«^ 

their  business   unproBuble;    bul   Enjlwd   still  , 'i"  If  ? '  Sf  „  ^hJ'f  °J 

"'"1  S  rr  '°  M  1""''T '  T '■  °"  "",  Th'e    mi"ts  S"&  Ste  "v  ,s"  e'rta/bT  wSS 

ground  that   it   would    niure   Canada,   was   not  ;,      „„  c.-i-  a:^ \.^^a      ti-  ,„^^  m™  1i,m„  ^■^ 

S..ss.rv  to.  protect    the'   »,d.,    „d    that    the  J,™  bT'air'c    k'i,'  ;"8"  ^S^.l'l^.S. 

North  Amenam  Crap.ny  »a.  sold,  m  f.ult.  f   ;„  ,J  „„I't„„      „  of  the  ibo.e  se..  o« 

BM  on  18  Nov.  i8«  i  |oint  meetmj  of  Eng-  ^  ,  K,„ch.lk..    It  is  oninhahited, 

lish,  Amepean   and  Canadian  expert,  ».s  held,        j  j       -^  j     j    ^       h„^„er,  severa 

and  nnammously  snpported  the  Ajn.r.m  eon^  g,™gs  of  ewellent  water.    Here  the  navigator 

tention  at  every  point;  that  the  herds  had  Qimm-  rf    ■__  j-  j  ■_ 

ished  by  Iron,  S>4  to  So  per  cent,  and  n,ark-  """^  *"'  "  "■"■ 

ed!y  so  even  from  1896  to  1897 ;  that  the  North  Bet'ington,  JoMph,  English  Roman  Cathi 

American   Company  was  handling  its  business  olic  theoiogian:   b.  Shropshire,  1744;  d.   Berk- 

with  entire  propriety ;  that  pelagic  sealing,  in-  shire,  I  Dec.  1827,    His  first  work  was  *A  Letter 

volving  the  killing  off  of  the  females,  was  the  on  Materialism,  and   Hartley'*  Theory^  of  the 

sole  cause  of  the  reduction,  which  was  threat-  Human   Mind'    <1776).    About   this  time,   the 

ening   the    entire    extinction    of    the    fur    seal.  English   Roman   CatlKMics   found   their   p<»ition 

Another  year   would   bring  about  the   time   for  much   stronger   in  the  arena  of  public  opinion, 

changing  the  Paris  regulations ;  and  the  United  and  began  to  think  of  appearing  there  openly. 

States  agreed  to  prohibit  all  seal  killing  even  on  Beringlon,   in   1779,   published   a   letter  to   For- 

the    PribilotTs   for   a   year,    but   Canada    would  dyce,  on  his  'Sermon  against  Popery.'     In  1780 

not  consent  because  it  would  scatter  the  crews  appeared    his    'State   and    Behavior   of   Engli^ 

of  her  sealing  fleet.     Meantime,  Congress  on  14  Catholics   from  the   Reformation  till   1780.*     In 

June   1898   appropriated  $473,151.26   to   pay   for  1786  he  came  forward  with  'An  Address  to  the 

the  Canadian  vessels  seited  years  before.    On  Protestant  Dissenters,' who  had  lately  petitioned 

30   May   1898,   a  joint   Canadian  and  American  for  a   repeal   of   the  corporation  and  test  acts. 

commission  was  authoriied;  it  met  at  Quebec  in  In  1787  appeared  the   'History  of  Abelard  and 

August,   adjourned   to   November   at   Washing-  Heloise,'    with   their  genuine   letterSj   and    'An 

ton,  continued  till  February  1899,  adjourned  to  Exposition   of   Roman    Catholic    Principles,   in 

the  summer,  and  never  reassembled.    Most  im-  reference  to  God  and  the  Country,'  and  other 
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iphleB.    In    I79CV    BerinotOD    gave    to    die  pher,*  the  Ksult  of  bis  quiet  atutlics  in  Rhode 

id  a  'HistoT?  of  Henry  II.*  (of  Englaiui),  Island,  and  'Situs,'  a.  renurkatde  essay  in  wfakh 

vindicating  the  character  of  Beekct  from  Lord  the  anthor  interweaves  his  coovictiont  concern- 

Ljrttleton's  attacks.   In  1793  appeared  his  'Mem-  the   healing  properties   of   tir-mter  whh    the 

oirs    of    Gregorio    Panzani,'    papal    legate    to  deepest  and  most  pn>found  oi  hia  pfailoaopfak 

England  in  1634-fi,  translated  from  (he  Italian,  reflections. 

But  his  most  important  work  appeared  in  1814,         Although  the  representative  Engliih  idealist, 

a  *Uterarf  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  giving  Berkeley  proceeds  in  his  thought  from  the  em- 

an  account  of  the  state  of  leaminK  from  'the  pirical   phikwophy   of  Locke.    It  was    Locke's 

dose  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  its  revival  in  contention  that  in  knowledge  we  are  concerned 

the  tstb  century.'  with  our  own  ideas  only,  and  that  these  ideas 

Beriot.  ba-re-6    CharlM  Atuosto  de,  Bel-  "*  derived  entirdy  from  eiperience.    Ha  made 

nui    violinist:  V   Louvain    aoTeU    1803;    d.  »«    miportaiit    distincHon    among    these    idws, 

hoe   30  April    1870.    He   studied   with   RoV  ^"t^"^*^  reference  to  th«r  representatwn 

bfecht  and  Tiby,  and,  in  Paris,  with  Baillot;  «  objective  or  material  reality.    Idea*  of  color, 

and  became  a  profewor  m  the  Conservatory  in  k>ui«1.    »*»,    etc.,   called    secondary    qnahties, 

Brussels  in  iS^.    In  iSjS  he  married  the  cele-  ^^e  subjecUve  processes,  and  rwral  nothiiw  of 

bnted  sipgerrMalibranTHe  published  a  <Vi(>.  *!  ^^'"^  °^  """i^  ^^''^'nS"*  "^  ^^''\' 

ho  Heth^'    (iSsS)  tension,  figure,  motion,  etc^  calkd  pnmarjr  qoaJ- 

_  _,  ,       ..r^j-i         V.     ■  1       T»  ides,  reveal  directly  lie  nature  and  constkntiaa 

tJ5f^'  ^^^^^^t^F  Boratav,  Ktissia   a  ^f  ^^  reality  which  exists  without  the  mind 

fortified  tOOT  on  the  Dniepw  River.    It  is  die  ;„  the  material  world.    Berkeley  agreed  wiA 

centre  ot  trade  for  the  dslnct.    Pop.     about  l,^^  (hat  we  know  wily  our  own  ideas,  but  he 

'1700.  attacked  vigorously  this  distinction  between  pri- 

Berkdcj,    GcorjEe,    English    philosopher  roary  and  secondary  qualities.    He  maintained 

(nd  bishop:  b.  Kilcrm,  Ireland,  13  March  1685;  that  ideas  of  primary  qualities  are  wholly  sub- 

d.  Oxford,  14  Jan.  1753.     He  was  educated  at  jective,  and  tell  us  no  more  of  the  nature  of 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  a  keen  material  reality  than  do  our  ideas  of  secondary 

ttiterest  in  the  philosophical  problems  then  un-  oualities.    He  attempts  a  partial  proof  of  this 

der  discussiorL    He  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  m  his    'New  Theory  of  Visitm,'   by  showing 

with  hmiors  in  1704,  being  afterward  success-  that  distance,  magnitude,  and  situation,  are  not 

tvdy  scholar  and  fellow.    Almost  immediately  he  directly    peroeived    by   si^t,    but  are   inferred 

''-~~n  his  career  of  authorship.    He  published  in  ia  an  indirect  manner.    These  ideas  of  distance, 


ory  of  Vision,'  which  is  the  lo^cal  preliminary  ment  based  upon  visual  sensations.  Such  visual 
lo  his  system  and  gives  expression  to  certain  of  sensatiwis  have  no  essential  relation  to  tbe 
ill  fundamental  prirtciples.  A  year  later  his  ideas  in  questioiL  however — they  are  simply 
philosophy  finds  compete  statement  in  the  associated  with  them  in  experience.  For  ex- 
'Treaiiie  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Human  ample,  consider  our  idea  of  distance.  We  find 
Knowledge.'  During  tlie  next  15  years  Berke-  connected  with  this  idea:  (i)  Sensation  of 
ley  advanced  to  a  position  of  prominence  in  movement  in  the  eye;  (3)  confusion  in  vision 
tbe  English  Church.  In  1711,  shortly  after  his  due  to  nearness  of  the  object;  and  (3)  strain  of 
ordination  to  the  diaconate,  he  published  his  fixation.  These  sensations  are  associated  hy 
'DiKourse  on  Passive  Obedience,'  a  treatise  custom  with  degrees  of  distance.  Hence  vre 
npon  ethics,  in  which  he  develops  a  system  of  have  in  this  idea  of  distance  no  direct  revela- 
tneologicsl  utilitarianism.  The  'Dialo^es,'  tion  through  vision  of  the  nature  of  material 
published  in  1711,  present  bis  philosophy  m  lit-  reality.  Rather  we  have  the  product  of  our  ■ 
erary  form,  clothing  subtle  argument  in  a  garb  own  judgment,  based  upon  sensations  whidi 
of  rhetorical  beauty.  In  the  years  immediately  have  themselves  no  objective  reference.  So  it 
fd'owing,  several  new  works  appeared,  accom-  is  with  other  ideas  of  primary  qualities  which 
panied  by  increasing  fame  and  prosperity.  He  have  been  held  to  bring  us  into  immediate  con- 
was  appointed  successively  to  the  deaneries  of  tact  with  material  reality.  In  ideas  of  fisureand 
Dromore  and  of  Derry,  tbe  latter  of  which  motion  we  have  sensations  of  light,  color,  and 
jielded  a  Urge  income.  But  this  he  resigned  strain,  and  the  remainder  is  due  to  assoda- 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  a  plan  for  the  tion  and  judgment.  Thus  Berkeley  concludes 
establishment  of  a  college  in  tbe  Bermudas,  that  we  have  in  visual  ideas  not  a  revdation 
where  the  Indians  of  America  were  to  be  en-  of  the  nature  of  matter,  but  a  universal  Ian- 
lightened  and  Christianized.  For  the  furtherance  guage  of  symbols  whereby  we  interpret  our  sen- 
<n  such  a  plan  he  obtained  a  promise  from  the  sations  of  touch,  and  so  regulate  our  actions 
Eovtmment  for  a  grant  of  lao/xo.  Upon  the  as  to  preserve  and  promote  our  lives.  In  his 
arength  of  this  he  sailed  for  America  m  1738,  'Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Human 
*Konipanied  by  his  wife  and  a  few  friends.  Knowledge,'  he  uses  this  conclusion  to  dis- 
They  went  first  to  Rhode  Island,  where  they  proVe  the  existence  of  a  material  world  apart 
planned  to  await  the  expected  grant.  Here  from,  and  independent  of,  the  perceiving  mind. 
Berkeley  purchased  a  farm  and  waited  three  The  very  notion  of  matter  or  corporeal  sut- 
jeari  in  quiet  and  study.  Finally,  upon  the  stance  involves  insoluble  contradiction.  By  n»l- 
nilore  of  the  government  to  make  good  its  ter  is  meant  inert,  senseless  substance  in  whidi 
pi'Qmis^  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  cher-  extension,  figure,  and  motion  reside.  But  these 
uhtd  trian  and  return  to  Entiland  in  1731.  Soon  so-catled  attributes  of  matter  are  ideas  in  die 
*^  his  return  he  was  made  Bishop  of  CloynC.  mind,  and  are  shown  to  be  every  whit  as  sab- 
l«riw  the  rematnine  years  of  his  life  he  jective  as  ideas  of  colors  and  tastes.  Now, 
PoUijhed  a  nmnber  of  Wrtcs  upon  philosophy,  ideas  can  be  similar  only  to  ideas.  Hence  «r 
*^momics,  and  other  subjects.  Notable  among  suppose  that  onr  Ideas  copy  or  represent  a 
"xse  wen  'Alcipbron,  or  the  Minute  Philoso-  material    sabttance    that    is    unpercenit^    and 
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onpercdved,  U  a  cnsi  absurdity.  Ideu  are  the  ways  and  an  the  strength  of  iron  and  ateel; 

only  objects  of  our  thought.    To  exist  as  an  ob-  and  was  knighted  in  1893. 

ject    is    to    be  perceived.    {Rite   est  percipi.)  _    .    ,_     c-       .  i_     r-     i-  u        1.. 

Although  confined  to  our  own  ideas,  we  may  ob-  Berlwley,    S«   JcAm,    English    nobleman, 

serve  their  various  characteristics  and  combina-  0"e  of  the  proprietors  of  New  Jersey:  k  i6c^; 

tions.    Sense    qualities    are    simple    states    of  d- ^  Auk.  1678.    He  was  a  prominent  Royalist 

CTHsciousness.      Sense-objerts     are     sensation-  <!«""«  the  contest  of  Charles  I.  with  Parlia- 

Mmplexea.    There   is    in   our   consciousness  a  "?«"•    Charles  U.  granted  him,  with  Sir  (^rge 

continuous  succession  of  these  perceptions,  in  Cartaret,  a  proprietary  interest  in  New  Jers^ 

which  we   perceive  perceptions  newly  excited,  ^^  Carolina. 

perceptions  charged,  and  perceptions  oWiterated.  Berkeley,  Miles  Joaeph,  English  botanist: 
For  aU  this  phenomena  there  must  be  some  ^  ^{^g^xi,  fterf>rEhire,  Oay,  d.  Sibbertoft,  Leir 
cause.  This  cause  cannot  be  an  idea  or  combma-  cesterahire,  July  1889.  Educated  at  Christ 
tion  of  ideas;  for  it  is  the  appearance  and  ar-  church,  Oxford,  he  took  orders,  was  curate  at 
wigement  of  ideas  which  must  be  explained.  Margate  (Kent)  and  Market  Harborou^ 
This  cause  must  be  a  subsunce,  a  ground  of  ex-  (Leicesteiahire),  and  subaequenlly  was  made 
istence.  Matter  or  corporeal  subsbmce,  is  an  ^,^^  ^f  Sibbertoft  He  soon  became  the  lead- 
irapossibihty.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  -^^  British  authority  on  fungi  and  plant  path- 
find  the  cause  of  our  .ideas  m  an  incorporeal,  oi^gy  ^^  especially  well  known  for  his  achieve- 
active  substance,  or  spu'it  But  we  observe  an  ^^^^  ^  n^coltMy.  About  6fxa  spedee  o( 
important  difference  m  the  productitm  of  our  j^„^  ^^^  credited^ to  him;  his  mbst  important 
ideas.  Those  ideas  actually  pwcenr^  by  the  ^^rTc  was  the  section  on  fungi  contributed  to 
senses  of  the  individual  are  not  dependent  tipmi  Hooker's  'British  Flora>  (1836),  and  his  <Out- 
hw  own  mind  or  wilt._  Hence  there  must  be  ,i„^  ^^  British  Fungolo£y>  (i860),  and  he 
some  .other  will  w  spirit  which  produce  Q«m.  assembled  >  fine  herbarium  of  more  than  9,000 
This  IS  God,  the  Author  of  Nature.  The  idas  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  Kew  Gardens'  and  regarded 
of  sense  are  imprinted  upon  our  «in^^  as  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  world, 
the  direct  influence  of  the  Dmne  Mind.  Hence  ^  bibliography  may  be  found  in  the  'Catalogoe 
they  are  strong,  orderly,  and  cohwent.  Their  of  Scientific  Papers>  of  the  Royal  Society.  Con- 
source guarantees  their  trustworthineM,  and  solt,  also.  Vol.  XLVII.  (1890)  of  the  <Proceed- 
with  Kood  r^son  they  m^  be  called  "real  ■  ^f  the  Royal  Society>  for  a  sketch  by 
things.*  In  this  way  our  knowledge  acquires  Hooker 
an  objective  validity  much  more  adequate  ttnn 

if  our  ideas  were  aroused  by  the  action  of  a  Berkeley,  Stanley,  English  artist  He  has 
material  substance  upon  oar  sense-organi.  The  constantly  exhibited'  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
laws  of  nature,  wbidi  i*e  properly  regard,  rep-  recent  years,  and  is  a  mticnal  gold  medallJEt  and 
resent  the  regular  operation  of  the  Divine  Mind  ■  member  ai  the  Royal  Institole  of  Painter 
npon  our  minds.  There  is  consequently  no  dif-  Etchers.  Among  his  pBtntings  are  *The  Vic- 
ficulty  in  distinguishing  the  order  of  ideas  which  tory  of  Candahar*;  'For  God  anil  the  King'; 
is  r«]  and  objective,  from  the  train  of  sub-  'Prince  Rupert  at  the  Battle  of  Edgehill*; 
jective  fancies  and  imaginations.  ^Completety  Routed' ;  *An  Australian  Bush 
The  best  edition  of  Berkeley's  works  is  that  Fire*;  'Heroes  of  the  Tugela* ;  'The  Meet>; 
by  Eraser  (2d  ed.  1903),  containing  a  'life.'  'Atbna' ;  'Omdurman* ;  'The  Charge  of  Scar- 
Consult  further:  Fraser's  briefer  'IJfe*  (1881;  left's  Three  Hundred';  Gordons  and  Greys  to 
new  ed.  1901;  in  'Philosophical  Classics');  the  Front';  'Full  Cry' ;  'Desperate  Odds*; 
Frederichs,  'Urf>er  Berkeleys  Idealismns*  'Dargai';  'Cornered  at  Last';  'The  Death'; 
•  (i8?o);  Spicker,  'Kant,  Hume  und  Berkeley*  'The  Chaise  of  the  Froich  Cuirassiers  at 
(1875) ;  Janitsch,  'Kants  Urtheil  ober  Berke*  Waterloo.'  He  has  also  done  much  in  the  way 
ley'    (1879).                           H.  W.  WUGBT,  of  illustrating  books  and  newspapers. 

«.^f^l.^"^''"i^L  Berkeley,  Snt  Williin^  American  colonial 

Berkel^,  George  Charlea  Orantley  FitJt-  governor:   b.   near  London  about  1610;  d.   13 

hardinge,  English  writer:  b.  10  Feb.  i&w;  d.  July  1677.     HU  father  and  brother  were  colo- 

Poole,  Dorsetshire,  23  Feb.  i88i.    In   1832-53  „iai  proprietors.    Graduating  from  Oxford  ifiag, 

he  was  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  he  traveled  mi  the  Continent  for  a  year;  was 

for  a  time  he  was  in  the  army.    His  'My  Life  appointed  a  commissicoier  of  Canada  1633,  and 

and  Recollections*  (1864-6),  an  extensive  work,  „on  a  high  reputation  there.    In  1641  he  was 

attracted   some   attention.    Among  hia    further  made  governor  of  Virginia,  and  arriving  in  1642, 

works   are:     'Berkeley   Castle'     (1836);    'San-  was  for  a  time  very  popular.     He  experimented 

dron  Hall,  or  the  Days  of  Queen  Anne'   U»40)  ;  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  hemp, 

'The     English     Sportsman     on     the     Western  flax,   and   silk,  the   manufacture  of  potash   and 

Prairies'   (1861);  'Anecdotes  of  the  Upper   Ten  ngygi    stores,   and    the    cutting  and    export    ol 

Thousand  at  Home  and  Abroad'    (1867);  and  niasts;   pleased   the   Royalist  party   by  expell- 

<Tales  of  Life  and  Death'   (1870).  jng  the  New  England  Puritans  in  1643,  and  all 

Berkeley,  Sir  George,  English  engineer:  b.  parties  by  capturing  the  Indian  chief  ()pechan- 

London  36  April  1821 ;  d.  there  ao  Dec.  1893.  canougfa  in  i644<  after  a  series  of  Indian  mas- 

In  1835  he  began  experimenting  with  methods  sacres.    Always  with  an  eye  to  profit,  however, 

for    operating    atmospheric    railways.    In    1841  he  received  from  the  kinp  a  monopcly  of  the 

he  associated  himself  with  Robert  Stephenson  fur  trade.    During  the   English    revolution  he 

and   continued   his   experiments.    On    Stephen-  adhered  to  the  royal  side,  and  offered  an  asylum 

son's  death  he  became  engineer  of  the  Great  in  Virginia  to  exiled  or  dissatisfied  Royalists; 

Indian    Peninsular    Railway.    In    189a    he   was  many    hundreds    availed    themselves    of    thn. 

made  president  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  En^-  When  Cromwell  felt  strtHi^  enough  he  sent  a 

neers.     He  wrote  papers  on  atmospheric  rail-  fleet  (In  1651)  lo  tiring  bim  bade  fvi  pooidi- 
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inent;  but  Berkdfr  succeeded  in  making  terms 
wilh  it  by  min^ea  *bliiff*  and  finesse,  and  was 
allowed  10  retire  in  s«fety  to  his  plantation, 
though  deprived  o(  his  office.  When  the  Resto- 
raiiod  begaa  to  seon  probable,  the  colonists  elect- 
ed Berkeley  as  governor  to  gain  favor  in  such 
event ;  Berkeley  accepted  i[  provisionally,  and 
Charles  II.  on  accession  confinned  it  But  in 
this  second  term  all  Berkeley's  evil  side  sliowed 
itself,  till  it  ended  in  the  atrocities  of  iiy6. 
Besides  expelling  and  confiscating  tbe  goods  of 
Pnrilans  and  Quakers,  a  measure  popular  at 
(be  time,  he  frowned  on  the  estabhshment  of 
schools,  and  absolutely  refused  to  hare  a  print- 
ing-press set  up,  as  making  people  too  censorioas 
of  their  supenors.  He  formed  a  council  of  the 
Healthier  planters,  and  having  obtained  during 
the  spasm  of  Restoration  loyally  in  1662  an 
ullra-royalist  House  of  Burgesses,  would  not 
issue  writs  for'  another  election  for  14  years, 
simply  adjourning  annually  the  "Long  Assem- 
bly,* as  it  came  to  be  called;  and  in  1670  abol- 
ished universal  suffrage,  substituting  a  property 
qualiiication,  purely  as  a  precaution  for  the 
future,  as  no  elections  were  held  for  years  before 
and  after.  These,  however,  were  only  means 
la  tbe  «nd  of  profiting  himself  and  In  frttnds, 
and  the  rapackins  crew  of  civil  officers  sent  over 
by  Charles  to  qjiiet  their  importnoities.  The 
heavy  taxes  and  fees  imposed  on  the  colotiy, 
drove  them  to  desperation,  ,so.  that  as  eariy  as 
1667  they  were  ripe  for  revolt.  Besides  Berke- 
ley's share  in  various  extortions,  .he  had  one 
moDopiriy  which  _kd  directly  to  the  catastrophe, 
that  of  the  Indian  trad^  which  he  gtiuNd  bg 
underhand  means.  The  colony  allow«:d\no  trade 
with  the  Indians  without  liaense;  Berkeley  there- 
fore licensed  a  small  number  of  men  to  tFaife 
m  furs  with  them,  which'  secretly  included .  liq- 
uor, firearms,  and  other  things,  and  a:tacted  a 
third  of  the  profits.  It  was  believed  to  be  this 
pis  which  led  him  to  refuse  permission  to  the 
colonists  to  protect  themselves  against  the  In- 
dians in  1675-6,  while  hundreds  of  them  were 
being  massacred  and  tortured  and  scores  of 
plantations  laid  waste,  and  to  dissolve  force 
itier  force  assembled  to  protect  them.  How 
Naihaniel  Bacon  chastised  the  Indians,  in  spite 
of  him,  was  proscribed  for  it,  farced  into  open 
rebellion,  drove  Berkeley  into  retreat  and  burned 
his  capital,  and  died  at  the  moment  of  his 
victory,  is  told  under  'Bacon's  Rebellion.' 
Berkeley's  soul  was  as  full  of  senile  fury  as  it 
hid  been  of  senile  avarice;  he  slaughtered  right 
and  left,  hanging  a  score  of  victims  with  such' 
vindictive  haste  and  ruffianly  insult  that  tbe 
Assembly  remonstrated,  and  the  royal  commis- 
sioners, who  Mme  in  January  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  colony,  made  a  report  that  led 
ihe  king  to  remove  him,  with  the  comment, 
The  old  fool  has  put  to  death  more  people  in 
that  naked  country  than  I  for  the  murder  of 
lay  father."  He  sailed  27  April,  his  departure 
Cflcbrated  with  bonfires  and  salutes  of  cannon; 
and  expected  to  justify  himself  to  the  kin^  and 
relura  But  Charles  kept  postponing  an  mter- 
Tiew,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Berkeley  died  —  of 
chagrin,  it  was  believed. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  a  town  tn  AJameda  County, 
on  the  Southern  P.  R.R.;  8  miles  northeast  of 
San  Francisco.  It  is  the  seU  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  CaJifOmia  (q-v.)  ;  the  Slate  Agricul- 
tnral  CoH«iei  tli»  State  lAstitutioB  for  the  Dea^ 


Dumb)  and  Blind ;  and  six  cdlege  preparatory 
schools.  The  town  is  well  equipped  with  elec- 
tric light  and  street  railroad ;  and  has  soap 
works,  iron  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
furniture  factory,  and  other  industries.  Pop. 
(rgio)  40AJ4- 

Berkeley,  England,  a  market  town,  16 
miles  southwest  of  Gloucester,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon,  in  the  rid) 
vale  of  Berkeley,  and  celebrated  for  its  castle, 
where  Edward  II.  was  confined  and  barba- 
rously murdered. 

Berkeley  Divinity  School,  an  Episcopal 
theological  school  at  Middletown,  Conn.  It  was 
organized  by  Bishop  John  Williams  of  Con- 
necticut while  he  was  president  of  Trinity  CcA- 
'l*ge,  at  Hartford,  and  was  at  first  intended  to 
be  the  theological  department  of  the  college. 
It  was  later  placed  upon  an  independent  b^s 
and  removed  to  its  present  location.  The  value 
of  its  buildings  is  about  $90,000;  and  its  efidow- 
ment.  ftmd  is  not,  far  from  ?35P,ooo.     j 

Berkeley  Soimd,  next  to  Stanley  Sound 
the  most  frequented  intet  of  (he  East!  Falkland 
Island,  near  its  northeast,  extremity.  Though  it 
is  difficult  to  enter,  it  contains  some  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  South  Attaatic 

Berkeley  Springa,  'W.  Vs.,  a  town  and 
comity-seat  of  Morgan  County;  2  miles  south' 
of  the  Potomac  and  77  miles  northwest  of 
Washington ;  on  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  Sc 
O.  R.R.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and 
has  been  widely  known  and  popular  for  more 
than  a  centiiry  because  of  its  mineral  springs. 
The  site  of  the  town  was  a  part  of  tTie  vast 
estate  of  Lord  Fairfax',  and  Washington  owned 
considerable  property  here.  It  is  the  oldest 
pleasure  resort  in  the  South,  and  as  far  bacl 
as  the  colonial  days  the  gentry  of  Vii^nia 
came  here  in  warm  weather  aftd  lived  in  log 
huts  in  order  to  enjoy  or  be  benefited  by  the 
baths  and  swimming  pools. 

Bcrk'enhout,  John,  Dutch-English  physi- 
cian and  general  writer:  b.  Leeds,  about  i?^; 
d.  1791.  Having  entered  the  I'russian  service, 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1756  he 
quitted  that  service  and  entered  into  that  of 
England,  where  he  obtained  the  same  rank.  At 
the  peace  in  1760  he  went  to  Edinburgh  and 
began  the  study  of  physic;  while  there  he  pub- 
lisned  his  'Clavis  Anglica  Litig^um  Botanica,* 
a  book  of  great  merit,  and  later  his  'Pharma- 
copceia  Medici,'  which  passed  through  three 
editions.  In  1778  he  attended  the  British  com- 
missioners to  America^  and  at  Philadelphia  he 
was  committed  to  prison,  but  he  soon  after- 
ward was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  with  the 
commissioners  to  England,  where  he  obtained  a 
pension.  He  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  his 
publications  possess  considerable  merit. 

Berkbampstead,  berk'ham-stcd,  or  Berk- 
hamsted,  Great,  a  town  in  Hertfordshire, 
England,  beautifully  situated  in  a  hollow,  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  on  the  London  &  N.  W.  R.R. 
It  eotisiHts  almost  wholly  of  one  main  street, 
and  has  a  fine  old  church,  restored  1871-87; 
several  chapels ;  Berkhamsted  School,  with  a 
fine  chapel  {1895);  a  high  school  for  girls; 
many  other  schools ;  etc.  There  are  works  for 
wooden  ware,  a  large  chemical  work,  a  boat- 
building yu<L  brush,  coach,  and  raaotle  fac- 
tories, an  iron  foundry,  etc.    The  poet  CovpCT 
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wa*  born  here  in  1731.    In  the  small  parish  of  thausen,  Swmbii  1480;  <1  33  Jd't  ^5^    He  was 

Little  Berkhampstead,  some  miles  to  the  north,  a  bold,  restless,  warlike,  and  honorable  knight, 

the  famous  Bishop  Ken  was  bom.     Pop.  about  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the 

6vOOO,  rebellious   peasants,    in    the    war    which    ther 

Berkhey,  b«rk'h!,  Johsnnea  Lefranca  nn,  "»Ked  against  their  oppressors,  but  was  soon 

Dutch   writer  of  eminence-   b    Leyden    23    Tan  maae   prisoner.     Before   that  time   he  had   lost 

1729;   d.  there.   13  March   lil'a.     His  work,  en-  V'^  right  hand,  and  therefore  wore  one  made  of 

tiuld   <Naturlyke  Historic  van  Holland,'    first  ■ron.     His  biography,  wntten  1^  himself    was 

brought  him  into  notice.     He  also  distinguished  P""ted  at  Nuremberg  in  1731  and  1775.  and,  for 

himself  as  a  poet,  though  he  often  manifests  a  •"«  third  time,  at  BresUu  in  1813.     This  book 

tendency    to   Wbasl,    and    indulges    in    false  cont"""  an  ex«ai«M  picture  of  the  social  4.fe 

palhos.     One  of  his  best  poems  is  emitled  "Het  ""l./^"***?"?'   «'   *''*. i^'-  '^   *""    ^'"T'A'i!^ 

Verheerligkt  Leyden,*  <^°^  w"^.  '»'«  5"bJ««  ?*  his  drvma,  'Goetz 

Berkley,   Va .   a  town  m   Norfolk   Cotmty  ^"    Berlichingen,'    translated    by    Sir    Walter 

on  the  Elizabeth  River  opposite  the  city  of  Nor-  „_, .      _        ,                     _,                            , 

folk.    It  is  on  the  Norfolk  &  W.  and  the  Nor-  ,„  Berlin,  Canada,  town  and  county-seat  of 

folk  ft   S.    R.R.'s.     The  Berkley   College   and  Waterloo  County    Ont.;  on  the  Grand  R.  and 

Military   Institute  and   several   private   schools  tne  Grand  T.  R.R. ;  62  miles  west  of  Toronto. 

are    located     here.      Shipyards,    foundries,    and  "  ^^s  manufactories  of  fumifure.  leather,  boots 

knitting-mills  are  also  among  the  features  of  and  shoes,  pianos  and  organs,  buttons,  gloves, 

the  town.    Annexed  to  Norfolk  in  1906  (q.v.).  etc:    e«eUent    sewerage    sysiem,    waterworks. 

-n-rb.kia.    .   ^iAi^^A   »».._•.    «(  -n^^i^^A  Street  rai  way.  and  gas  and  electric  light  plants; 

with  1J^^  of  «<!.«  ac^^or  7,f  Muar^  »  S"™""  ^'^"^'"^  =«^'^*-  'S  churchel,  aL  sevl 

:^^'\L''t^^TWi^^r<^Ti^  -^'    i^^;    -^'y-    --^    "'-''"'    periodicals. 

been  compared  to  th^t  of  a  shoe  or  slipper.    A  ^"P*  "''°"*  '°'°°°- 

range  of  chalk  hills  crosses  the  countiy  in  a  Bcflia.  No  account  of  the  earliest  settle- 
westerly  direction,  and  forms  a  boundary  to  the  ment  of  Berlin  has  come  down  10  u^  but  it  is 
fertile  vale  of  Whitcfaorse,  to  called  from  the  supposed  that  the  dty  was  founded  during  the 
pgantic  form  of  a  horse  which  has  been  scooped  decade  from  1230  to  1240.  Indeed,  the  mar- 
out  on  the  ^ide  of  a  chalk  hill,  so  as  to  become  graves  John  I.  and  Otto  III.  are  said  to  ha-ve 
conspicuous  to  all  the  country  round,  referred  to  established  the  city  as  a  stronghold  against  the 
in  Thomas  Hughes'  'The  Scouring  of  the  White  Slavs.  The  name  Berlin  is  probably  of  Slavic 
Horse.'  The  cultivated  parts  of  the  coun^,  origin,  although  some  scholar^  trace  the  word 
and  more  especially  this  vale,  are  peculiarly  to  «Barlein,"  from  the  fact  that  a  bear  appear* 
fruitful  10  barley.    They  also  contam  much  rich  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  city.     The  new  city. 


».,..^.   .,_    — _™.       -  ..^j    . — ..___......_,_.   ^„,    jjjp  i.-viir    VI  siuia  ui   iiic  Liij'.        flic   iicH   ^ILJ, 

isturage    and    many    excellent     dairy    farms,  or  town,   was   situated   on   the  old   commercial 

^imber  abounds,  particularly  oak  and  beech,  in  highway  which  led  ftom  Leipsic  to  Stettin  and 

Windsor    Forest    and    toward   the   west.      Tur-  ^,,  ^^^^  especially  as  a  market  for  herring. 


^ 


nips  are  an  important  crop.     There  are  but  few  _,;„     ^j    „j^        Cologne     (Colonia),     l..^ 

manufactures    carried    on    in    this    county,    the  near-by  sister  city  on  the  river  Spree,  seems  to 

principal    being    asricultural    implements    and  j,ave  been  established  as  an  independent  munici- 
artificial  manures,  flour   paper,  sacking  and  sail-         ^.^^^  simultaneously  with  Berlin  and  was  united 

cloth,  and  biscuits  (at  Reading).    Malt  is  made  l^jth    Beriin,    temporarily,    in    the    year    1307. 

m  great  quantities,  and  chiefly  sent  to  London,  y^^      ^^  jj,e  margrSve  had  his  castle  in  the  city. 

The  principal  towns  of  Berkshire  are  Reading  ,t,    nmnicipal  gOTemment  was  left  to  the  mayor 

(the     county     town).     Newbury,     Maidenhead,  -nd  aldermen    who  enioved  full  swav 

Wokingham    Wallingfor^    Windsor    A  bin  gd™.  "''irS^Cc  mark  of  Brand  nbuT'had  cotne 

Wantage.  '"^^.^""'"^'Ir;  ,  r™,S  f,^"'  into   the  hands  of  Albrecht  the  Bear,  of  the 

SeeGraves,  'The  Way  About  Berkshire'   (1898).  j^_^^^^  ^^  .^  ^^  ^^j^^  j^^,     ^,^  belonged 

Berkshires,    The,    or    Berkshire    HiU^    a  the  founders  of  Berlin,  who  ruled  in  common. 

range  of  mountains  in  the  northwest  of  Maasa-  After  the  extinction  of  this  family   (1333)   the 

chitsetts;    in    Berkshire    County;    stretching    lO  German    emperor     Ludwig    of    Bavaria,    gave 

miles  north  and  south  on  the  east  of  the  valley  Brandenburg  to  his  son  Ludwig  as  a  fiet.  who 

of  the  Upper  Hoosic  River.    They  are  a  favorite  ;„    ,35,    ^^^^^   ;j  (^   jjjs   brother.   Ludwig  the 

summer    and    autumn  _  resort.      The     highest  Roman.     His   successor.   Otto   the   Lazy,   sold 

summits  are  Greylock  m  the  north,  3.535   feet,  ^^^^    ^^^^   ^^    ^^^^    emperor    Karl    IV.     (l373). 

and  Mount  Everett,  or  the  Dome,  in  the  south,  ^a^j.^  ^^^  (he  emperor  Sigismund,  appointed 

3,635   feet.  Friedrich     von     Hohenzollern,     burggrave     of 

Berlad,  ber-lid',  Rumania,  a  town  on  the  Niirnbcrg,  viceroy  of  the  mark  in  1411  and  made 

Berlad  River,  and  Teucuci-Baslui  R.R.,  about  him  an  elector  in  1415.    This  increased  dignity, 

68  miles  northwest  of  Bucharest.    It  is  the  trade  which  indeed  had  already  been  worn  by  Ludwig 

centre  of  a  grain-raising  district  and  has  many  the  Roman,  gave  the  ruler  of  the  mark  an  im- 

distilleries.     It  is  a  well  built  town,  with  good  portance  that  redounded   to  the  good  of  the 

schools  and  a  theatre.  country  and  of  the  city.    The  first  Hohenzollern 

Berleburg,     bfr'le-boorg,    or   BerlebuTgcr  had  a  difficult  position  to  fill,  in  that  he  had  to 

Bible,  a   translation  of  the   Scriptures   pub-  put   down  a    rebellious   and,   in   part,   thievish 

lished    at    Berleburg,    Germany    (1726-42).     Its  nobility.     This  nobility,  especially  the  family  of 

unknown  editors  have  given  an  original  version  Quitzows,    did   great    damage   to   the   trade   of 

with    accompanying    exposition    more    or    less  Berlin  (1406-1410).    Just  as  his  father  had  had 

mystical  in  character.  to  contend  with  th«  nobility,  Frederick  IT.,  the 

BerUcUngen,  Mrlin-ing-Sn,  GBtt,  or  God-  second  Hohenzollem,  had  to  fight  agaiitst  the 

hvt  Ton,  German  soldier  of  lorttme:  b.  Jax-  populace  of  Berlin-Cologne.    Soon  iftcr  be  nn- 
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citadel  in  Cologne,  on  the  bank  ofttw  S^re*.  th«  activity  of  private  citisent  along  the  Bame 

This   same  citadel,  enlaiged  and  .CKtoided  lines  is  now  far  greater  than  in  former  cen- 

doring  the  centuries,  now   serves  the  present  turies.      The    great    historical    events    which 

emperor  both  as  a  residence,  and  as  the  palace  created  the  German  Ejnpire  and  made  Berlin 

where  he  receives  his  princely  guests.    With  the  the  capital  of  it  found  a  happy  echo  in  the 

building  of  the  citadel  the  margrave  removed  populace.    The  new  development  of  the  city  to 

to  Berlin;  and  the  result  was  that  Berlin  and  the  metropolis  of  die  political  life  and  of  na- 

Cologne  had  to  surrender  much  of  their  an-  tional  and  international  trade  has  not  been  ex- 

thori^  to  him.    At  lirst  the  cities  had  become  ternal  and  artificial  as  former^,  but  has  been 

involved  in  a  dispute  over  constitutional  and  internal   and  necessary.     This   fact  cannot  be 

administrative  matters  and  had  called  in  Fred-  set  forth  in  an  account  of  buildings  and  monu- 

<nA  II.  as  arbiter;  but  soon  they  were  quarrel-  menti.     It  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the 

linf  with  the  prince  himself,  and  he  defeated  statistics  of  trade  and  commerce,  of  banking,  and 

both  of  theoi.  of  the  industries,  etc.,  etc.     If  one  studies  the 

Since  Berlin- Cologne  has  been  the  residence  statistics,  then  it  becomes  clear  that  those  ma- 

of  the  Hohenzollerns  the  history  of  the  city  has  lerial  aspects  of  the  city  that  amaze  one  and 

been  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  reign-  compel  aibniration  are  the  only  manifestation 

iog  family.     The  rulers  have  always  been  par-  '  -  -           ,.<!■.     ■     ,   ,       ,                   .  -  . 
ticularly  interested  in  building  up  the  city.    In 
diis  respect  the  work  of  the  Great  Elector,  Fred- 
erick William  (1640-88),  was  noteworthy.    He 

added  two  new  wards  to  the  city,  Friedriehs-     __.._ __. 

werder  and   Dorotheenstadt,   built   magnificent  later,  as  Friedrichwerder  (with  Friedrichstadt), 

lortilicatioRS     (though    later    these    were    re-  and  Dorotheenstadt.     All  four  of  these  towns, 

moved),  and  summoned  architects  and  engineers  though   lying  in   immediate  proximity  to  one 

from  Holland  to  finish  the  palace  and  lay  out  another,    remained    completely    independent    of 

pablic  groundj,  as  the  Lustgarten  and  the  Lin-  each  other  till   1709,  when  Frederick  I.  fused 

den-promenade.     His  successor,  Frederick  III.,  them  into  one  municipal  corporation.     At  that 

the  first  king  of   Prussia,   added  to  the  city  time  the  population  was  about  S7,ooa      Now, 

Friedrichstadt  and  other  suburbs.    Supported  by  after  nearly  aoo  years,   we  find  a  similar  situ- 

artists  like  Schliiter  aiid  Eosander  he  enlarged  ation    as    regards    a    plurality    of    independent 

and  beautified  the  palace  and  gave  the  city  a  cities.       Immediately    adjoining    Berlin    there 

number  of  fine  statues  and  public  buildings,  par-  are  some  ao  completely  independent  munidpali- 

ticularty  the  Zengbaus,  which  is  one  of  Berlin's  ties  of  one  kind  and  another.    For  the  most  part 

conspicuous    monuments   of   architecture.      The  these  towns  and  cities  have,  to  all  appearance, 

fine  eauestrian  statue  of  the  Great  Elector,  on  become  fused  with  Berlin,  and  boundary  lines 

the  bridge  near  the  palace,  is  by  SchuUer.   Fred-  have  been  obliterated ;  but  each  one  has  its  own 

trick    William   L    was   especially    interested   in  indepwadent    municipal    government.       As    yet 

building  private  residences.     He  made  present*  there  is  no  centralized,  unifying  government  to 

of    building-loL:    and    even    furnished    lumber  bind  them  together.      Among   the  larger  cities 

gratis  and  made  other  concessions.  thus  related  to  Berlin  may  be  mentioned  Char- 

His  son,  Frederick  the  Great,  turned  bis  at-  lottenburg,  with  23?,ooo;  Rlxdorf,  with  153,000, 

tention  to  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  Pots-  and  Schonebers;,  with  141,000  inhabitants.     Ber- 

dam.  his  favorite  residence.     After  the  Seven  lin  proper  haain  ipo8  a  population  of  2,141^- 

Ytars'  War,  in  which  Berlin  had  been  burned  ooo;  or,  including  the  immediate  suburbs,  nearly 

twice,  the  king  began,  at  great  personal  expetue,  2JXQpcxt.     The  area  of  Berlin  is  6,350  hectares 

the  construction  of  houses   for  those  who  en-  (1   hectare  —  2^A    acres),   beinz   less   than   that 

joyed  his  favor.     External  architectural  beauty  of    several    other    German    cities,    for    instance, 

was  aimed  at,  rather  thaji  convenience.    Among  Cologne    (ii.loo   hectares).   Frankfurt-oiv*Iain 

the  public  structures  erected  by  Frederick   the  {8,000    hectares),    Strasburg    (7,800    hecUres). 

Great  may  be  mentioned  the  two  domes  of  the  Munich  (7.500  hectares),  and  Mannheim _  (6,600 

German    and    the    French    church,    the    King's  hectares).      Though,   to  be  sure,  it  we  include 

CoUmade,  and  the  Royal  Library.     In   1763  he  the   immediate    suburbs,    the    area    runs    up   to 

established  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory.  16,500  hectares. 

The  famous  Brandenburg  Gate,  a  triumphal  There  has  been  no  considerable  extension  of 

irch  in  classic  stvle,  was  erected  in  1793,  during  the  corporate  limits  of  Berlin  into  this  nei^- 

the  reign  of  Frederick  William  II.    It  was  oma-  boring  territory  since  i860,  though  the  neces- 

mentedby  the  sculptor  Schadow  with  a  bronze  sity  for  such  a  proceeding  has  been  urged  re- 

itatue  of  Victory  driving  a  four-horse  chariot,  peatedly  in  various  quarters.    To  do  this,  and    . 

When  Berlin  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1807  thus  effect  a  union  of  these  several  municipali- 

Ihis  was  taken  to  Paris,  but  was  recovered  in  ties,  the  consent  of  both  the  State  government 

i8u  after  Paris  had  been  taken  by  the  allies,  and  the   Parliament  is  necessary.     For  a  long 

Under  Frederick  William  HI.  the  present  Rc^al  time  the  Prussian  government  was  inclined  to 

Theatre  and  the  Old  Museum  were  built,  and  carry  out  such  a  plan,  but  the  cit^  of  Berlin 

wider  Frederick  William  IV.  the  statue  of  Fred-  objected  to  assuming  the  burden  which  the  poor 

eriek  the  Great.    The  wonderful  progress  made  condition  of  the   street^  and  public  utilities  of 

by  Berlin  during  the  reign  of  William  I,  gave  the  suburbs  would  have  imposed  upon  her.    At 

the  city  quite  3  different  appearance  in  a  short  present   the   State  government  encourages  the 

time.     Buildings   of  a   monumental   character,  incorporation  of  the    smaller  country   suburbs 

bothpuUic  and  private,  sprs«g  up  everywhere,  into  towns,  and  sooner  or  later  all  these  ele- 

This  development  continues ;  and  the  present  ments,  large  and  small,  will  be  brought  together 

en^eror  is  doing  all  he  can  to  beanti^  the  dty,  under  one  mimicipal  government. 
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-.The  present:  fragmentnT  cotiditioti  of  the 
city  enUiis  upon  Berlin  many  practiciri  difikul- 
ti«$. .  Far  instance,  the  dty  iias  bought  in  the 
suiHirbs  not  less  tlian  14,200  hectarei  of  land 
tor  the  utilization  of  the  sewage,  and  the  lay- 
iiig  of:  the  pipes  through  these  aeighborins  mu- 
nicipalities (dtep  gives  occasion  for  long 'and: 
tedious,  negotiations,  SimiUr  difficulties  atteml 
the  construction  of  street-car  lines.  In  ervcry- 
case  the  coiupany  in  question  has  to 'secure  a 
concession  tcom  every  suburb  concerned.  Thit 
always  involves  Long  negotiations  as  to  details. 
Municipal  Government, —  The  administration 
of  the  city  of  Berlin  is  in  the  hands  of  a  nni- 
nicipal  council  of  34  members,  including  the 
mayor..  Half  of  these  fill  honorary  positioria, 
half  receive  pay.  Among  the  salaried  members 
may  be  mentioned,  the  chief  mayor  (Oher-  ■ 
biirgenneister),  the  mayor,  two  sjwlici,  a  min- 
ister of  finance,  two  school  commistioners,  and  ' 
two  commissioners  on  buildin(?s.  The  mem- 
bers of  tiie  council  are  elected,  for  a  limited 
period,  by  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  alder- 
tutn  themselves  are  elected  by  vote  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  sessions  of  the  council  are  secret; 
those  of  the  board  of  aldermen  are  usually  pnh- 
lic  All  important  innovations  require. the  con- 
sent of  both  bodies.  Besides,  there  are  a 
number  of  committees,  composed  of  members  of 
die  council  and  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  In 
certain  branches  of  the  administration  the  au- 
thority of  these  committees  is  competent,  but 
in  important  matters  transcending  their  specif 
departments  their  authority  is  conditioned  by 
the  consGEot  of  the  munJcipal  council. 

The  aldermen,  144  in  number,  receive  no 
sdary,  their  position  being  honorary.  They  are 
represented  by  a  chairman  and  his  deputy.  A 
further  ■  category  of  honorat?  and  unsalaried 
officials  is  formed  by  the  citiien-deputies,  who' 
ar*  elected  by  the  board  of  aldermen; 
also  the  poor-law  guardian  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  poor  commission.  Altogether,  there 
are  several  thousand  persons  working  for  the 
city  without  any  salary.  The  city  police  force 
Is  employed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  but 
the    city    has    to    make    appropriation    for    this 

Finances, —  The  administration  of  the  city  of 
Berlin  costs  something  more  than  $3S,?oo,ooo 
yearly.  The  city  owns  real  estate  worth 
$110,000,000,  and  other  assets  to  the  extent  of 
$170,000,000.  The  obligations  of  the  city  tun 
up  to  about  $80,000,000. 

The  receipts.. come  principally  from  taxes. 
The  taxes  collected  for  the  current  year 
amount    to    about    $20,000,000,    i.e.,    about    $10 

[per  head.  Of  this  amount  $7,400,000  was 
from  the  income  tax.  This  tax  is  levied  on 
incomes  just  as  is  the  corresponding  State  tax, 
and  at  present  the  rate  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.      Further,    $2,2<5o,ooo    was    realized    from 

'the  special  tax  assessed  against  incomes  de- 
rived from  trade.  The  tax  on  real  estate  was 
$6400,000,  to  which  must  be  added  a  sewage 
tax  of  $1,450,000,  The  tax  on  transfers  of  real 
estate  was  $1,300,000,  not  to  mention  other  and 
less  important  sources  of  income.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  State  taxes  in  Berlin,  direct  and 
indirect,  amounted  to  $7,740,000  and  $11500,000, 
respectively,  while  the  imperial  taxes  weie 
$13,100,000.     Thus    we    see    that    in    the    year 


1904-S  the  citizen  of  Berlin  paid.  On  an  average; 

about  $35  in  faxes. 

Of  the  expenditures,  schools  and  education 
received  ,$6,550,000,  Other  items  were,  gas 
manufacture,  $5,000,000;  adininistration,  $4,- 
2po,oo6;  charity,  $3,3oOjOOci;  interest  on  loans, 
fe,850,ooo;  care  of  health,  $2,620,000,  and 
$1,790,000  borrowed  money  relumed.  In  caa- 
sidering  these  figures  it  must  he  noted  that  gen- 
eral indebtedness  forins  a  separate  account,  the 
expenditures  nnder  this  head  not  being  reck- 
oned to  the  departments  concerned ;  further,  that 
the  commercial  enterprises  of  the  city,  as  gas- 
works, water-works,  sewage,  stock-yards,  slaugh- 
ter-houses, etc.,  are  included  ,in  the  general 
budget. 

PubHe  Utilities.— As  regards  gas  and  lighting 
the  city  has  not  a  monopoly.  By  reason  of  old 
conttaels  a  small  part  of  the  city  is  entirely 
dependent  for  gas  on  an  English  company,  and 
the  same  company  operates,  but  not  exclusively, 
in  a  large  part  of  tiie  city.  The  water  supply 
is  entirely  m  the  hands  of  the  city.  There  are 
several  water-works,  the  water  being  obtained 
in  part  from  deep  wells.  Other  wells  are  to 
be  bored  soon,'  Sewage  'is  also  provided  for 
by  the  city,  the  waste  being  brought  through 
pressure  pipes  to  the  city's  farms  in  the  country, 
where  it  is  prepared  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  dty  has  a  stock-yard,  which  serves  as 
a  general  market  for  live  stock,  also  a  slaugh- 
ter-house, where  all  slaughterings  must  take 
plice.  Here  the  fresh  meat  is  at  once  officially 
mspected.  Ail  meats  shipped  into  Berlin  are 
inspected,  unless  an  official  inspection  has  taken 
place  elsewhere.  There  are  14  city  market- 
houses  for  the  retail  trade  and  one  special 
market- ho  use  for  the  wholesale  trade. 

There  are  five  regular  city  hospitals  and  a 
smaller  sick-house,  which  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  also  three  State  hospitals  and  nine  Other 
public  hospitals.  The  large  Virchow  city  hos- 
pital 'is  in  course  of  construction.  Besides, 
there  are  three  citj;  asylums  for  the  insane. 
The  city  also  maintains  a  disinfecting  establish- 
ment for  furnishings,  flats,  etc:  There  are 
seven  public  bathing  places  for  hot  baths,  and 
16  with  cold  running  water. 

The     eity     also     runs     a     savings     bank 

(■SparAcasse*),    The  deposhs  amount  to  some 

$75,000,000.    There  is  also  a  royal  ^awn-ofGce, 

'  and  e  number  of  private  benevolent  institutions 

which  are,  in  part,  supported  by  the  city. 

The  Central  Employment  Office  is  of  par- 
ticular significance;  and  its  management  is  un- 
usual. In  many  German  cities  such  an  institution 
is  managed  directly  by  the  city  administration. 
A  special  office  is  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  no- 
tices of  vacancies  of  on#  kind  and  another  are 
receii'ed,  and  those  seeking  employment  are  in- 
formed of  such  opportunities  for  work.  Now, 
in  Berlin,  this  general  empjoyment  agency  is 
not  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  city,  but  re- 
;ceives  support  from  the  city.  This  support  on 
the  part  of  the  city,  which  has  been  extended 
to  $10,000,  was  given  after  a  niimber  of  high 
city  officials  had  identified  themselves  with  the 
management  of  the  agency  in  question,  which 
was  called  the  Cantral-Verein.  This  employ- 
ment agency  hsi  a  special  building  for  its  pur- 
poses, containing  separate  offices '  for  dUTerent 
kinds  of  work;  also  youthful  applicants  are 
separated    from    the    mature.     A    number    of 
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RDallcr  «nipIoytnEht  '  acencin  shd- iirtjant'cf ' 
one  ki^d  and  astithor  have  joctMii  this'  general 
onion.  The  condition  toe  thfts  joining  »  that 
in  executive  committee  Ue  loTOcd  -for  each- 
trade,  consisting  equally  qf  workioien  and -em- 
ployes, with  a.  duurraan.beloiiiging  ta  neittierr 
pany-        .  , 

Charities,  eU. —  The  cU^  council  spends  an- ■ 
nuslly  about  fSo,ooo,  vdine  ,  various  private  - 
charitable  associations;  for  instance,  nine  or-' 
ganizatioDS  for  nursing  the  sick,  15. for  the  care 
of  children,  five  tor  the  care  of  wopien  lylnK-ivi ' 
and  43  other  aid  associations;  also  aj  oduca- < 
tional  Id  St  itu  lions,  besidei  a  latge  .numticr  of 
foundations  partly .  under  th^  administration, 
partly  under  the  inspection  of  the  city. 

The  city  has  two  asylums  for  the  homeless,  ' 
one  for  faoiHies.  the  other  for  soch  persons 
as  only  require  a  shelter  for  the  night.  A  stmi- 
iar  institution,  aa  "Asyl,*  is  maiBtaifted .  by  a 
private  association.  In  fact,  it  is-  characteristic 
of  Berlin  that  public  and  private  charity  sup- 
plement eadi  other.  The  care  of  the  poor,  as 
Each,  is  in  the  bands  of  the  city  administration, 
and  about  4,000  persons,  are  employed  in  this 
work,  though  in  honorary  positions  and  with- 
out salary.  The  daily  expenditure  on  the  poor 
is  about  $13,000,  the  average  number  receiving 
aid  being  34,000.  The  number  of  orphans  in 
the  care  of  the  city  is  about  6,000. 

In  addition  to  these  means  of  providing  for 
the  poor  must  be  mentioned  the  system  oi  in- 
surance for  the  working,  classes.-  The  statute 
regulating  insurance  a^inst  sickness  was 
pissed  in  1883.  though  previous  to  that  time 
such  insurance  had  already  beert  made  com- 
pulsory. The  obligation  is  placfld  upt)"  the 
employer,  who  pajrs  the  assessfnonts  and  de~  . 
ducts  the  amount  from  the  wages  of  thc-woric' 
nun.  At  present  there  are  129  branches  of  this 
kind  of  insurance  under  the  control  of  the  city 
council,  besides  a  few  branches  tbat^are  con- 
trolled by  the  Stale,  and  >'  number  of  -private 
assodations.  The  number  of  workingmfin  and 
women  insured  aj^-eady  ekc^ds  jqofioa.  aod  in 
1910  about  iTijooaooo  was  paid  out  in.  lick 
insurance.  According  to  the  law,  the  weekly  al- 
lowance during  sicicness  is  paid  for  as  lone  *> 
*  consecutive  weeks,,  but,  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, it  maty  be  paid  for  as  long  a  period 
u  52  weeks.  The  city  has  built  upon  its  own 
hud  homes  for  the  convalescent,  which  are 
for  the  complete  recovery  of  the  sick.  For  the 
rest  the  city  hospitals  are  open  to  the  insured, 
l>ut  their  expenses  must  be  paid  out  of  the  in- 
surance money. 

There  is  in  Berlin  a  State  institution  for. the 
care  of  invalid  workmen.  In  connection  with 
Ifie  same  there  are  several  sanatoria  ^hich  care 
'or  those  who  are  about  to  become  invalids. 
The  sanatorinm  at  Beliti  may  be  mentioned.  It 
is  6tted  op  in  magniliceot  style  and  is  probably 
the  best  sanatorium  on  thie  continent  of  Europe. 
EducalioHoI  Inslituttoni, —  In  the  field  of 
eilucation  the  University  of  Berlin  takes  the 
frst  place.  It  was  founded  by  Frederick  Wil- 
I'ani  III.  in  1810.  During  the  wimer  term  of 
'910  there  were  enrolled  over  7,500  rc:!iilar 
•hidents,  besides  'almost  as,  many  more  so- 
wUed  ZuhortTi  i.e.,  mostly  persons  who  have 
secured  permission  to  attend  lectures,  but  . 
"hose  previous  education  is  not  snfficitnt  lo 
ouble  them  to  take  tqi  systeinatic  studies  lead- 


ing- to  v  iigtHe. '  In  connection  with  tht.unf- 
vereity  Is-the  Semiliaryfor  Oriental  IJaneuages. 

Further,  of  spCTjJM  significance  is  the  "Tech- 
nisbhft -HochBchule,"  *-lifeh  has  nearly '3,000 
students-:  also  the  ■BHrgakademic?  and  'the 
Hochscfculert  fiir  agriculture,  for  fine  arf,  and 
foe  rauiic, 

■  AU..the»e  a^e  State  institBtions.  To  them' 
will  soon  be  added  a  Hochschule  Jor  Commerce, 
which  is  being  erected  by  the  "AeHesten  der 
Berliner -Kaufmannsch  a  ft.*  This-'is  a  societr' 
of  merchants  which  was  licensed  by. Frederick 
William  III.  in  1820.  Formerly  they  exercised 
the  hmction  of  a  board  of  trade.  Since  the 
Chamber  of  .Commerce  was  fornjed  some  years 
ago  they  have  badto  give  up  this  function  and 
have  extended  their  activity  into  Ihe  field  of 
cboimercial  edticaticn. 

As  to  Gymnasia  and  Realg^nasia,  Berlin 
has  five  royal  and  2i>  city  instihStlona.  There 
are,  besides,  13  city  Realschulen,  two  royal,  and 
six  city  high  schools  for  girls,  four  city -finish- 
ing sdiool's,  a  normal  school,  a  rOyal  seminary 
for  male  teachers,  a.  similar  one  for  female 
teachers  and  teachers  of  gymnastics,  a  royal  the-  . 
atre-school  and  school  for  deaf-mates,  a  city 
school  for- deaf-mutes,  and  a  city  school  for  the 
blind.  HlemcntHry  instruction  is  represented  by 
273  city  district  schools,  with  5,000  teachers: 
222,000  children,  and  4,800  classes.  Instraction 
in  these  schools  is  free.  It  may  be  added  that 
each  of  "the  suburbe  has  its  own  schools  of  va- 

Muteums  and  CotltcHons. —  The  more  im- 
portant picture  galleries  and  collections  are.  the 
Old  and  the  New  Museums,  the  National  Gal- 
lery, the  Pergamon  Museum,  and  the  Emperor 
Frederick  .  Museum  —  all  maintained  by  the 
State.  Further,-  the  Ravenj  Museum.  Among 
historical  collections  may  be  mentioned  the 
Royal  Hohenzollem  Mneenm,  the  Zenghaus. 
the  Provincial  Museum  —  a  city  institution,  the 
Post  Museum,  and  the  royal  mtiseums  for  an- 
tlnop<dogy  and  German  ethnology.  The  liberal 
arts  are  represented  by  the -Royal  Museum  for 
Liberal  .Arts  and  by  the  enhibit  of  the  .Royal 
Porcelain  Manufactory.  Further,  there  are  the 
rc^al  museums  for  science,  for  agriculture,  for 
mming  and  smelting,  and  for  pathology.  The 
Zoological  Garden  belongs  to  a  private  com- 
pany, but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  public  utility. 
The  Acquarium  is  also  owned  by  private  par- 
ties, bttl  is  subventioned  by  the  authorities. 
The  State  rnaintains  a  botanical  garden.  There 
is  also  the  Hygienic  Museum,  the  Colonial  Mu- 
seuBi,  and  the  Institute  for  Hydrography,  which 
serve  further  the  interests  of  science  and  the 
technic  of  shipbuilding.  A  curious  recent  crea- 
tion is  a  permanent  exhibition  of  contrivances 
for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  labor. 
There  are  three  astronomical  observatories,  a 
State  observatory,  and  two  private  ones.  The 
latter  are  always  open  to  (he  puUic, 

Many  libraries,  including  the  Royal  Libratr 
of  about  a  million  volume";,  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  study  in  every  field  of  knowledge. 

MoHuttunts  and  Ptiblic  Buildings. —  There 
are  a  large  number  of  monuments  on  the  streets 
and  public  squares  of  the  city.  A  considerable 
number  of  them  have  been  erected  during  the 
reign  of  the  present  emperor,  and,  in  fact,  Un- 
d?r  his  iimnediate  influenee. 

The  munber  of  the  palaces  aod  public  baiid- 
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inga  11  JiluwiM  reij  large,  though,  u  oom- 
pared  with  other  German  cities,  Berlin  is  poor 
m  specimens  of  old  architecture. 

There  are  numerous  theatres,  iocluding  die 
Royal  Play  House,  the  Royal  Opera  Houm,  the 
New  Royal  Opera-Theatre,  13  other  large  the- 
atres, and  about  a  dozen  smaller  ones,  a  num- 
ber of  so-called  'cabarets,*  and  two  pemanent 


Churches. — The  oldest  churches  in  Berlin  are 
the  Nokalai  Church  and  Saint  Mary's.  Both 
were  built  ui  the  13th  century  but  have  been 
restored.  Further,  Saint  Peter's  may  be  men- 
tioned. There  are  more  than  ifi  evangelical 
churches,  the  most  important  being:  the  Em- 
peror William  Memorial  Church,  built  in  1891- 
1895  in  beautiful  Romanic  style  (two  large 
neighboring  houses  are  in  the  same  style  of 
architecture) ;  the  Emperor  Frederick  Memorial 
Church,  beautifully  situated  in  the  Thiergarten; 
and  the  New  Cathedral  (dedicated  in  1905), 
built  in  Italian  Renaissance  style  and  orna- 
mented witli  numerous  sculptures.  A  French 
church  was  built  in  1^1-1705;  and  there  are 
also  an  English  and  an  American  church.  Saint 
Hedwig's  Church  (Catholic)  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  18th  centuiy.  Of  the  two  larger 
synagogues  the  oldest  ancf  finest  dates  from  the 
year  i86d 

Moimmmtal  Buildings. — To  be  mentioned 
here  especially  are :  the  Royal  Palace,  the 
palaces  of  Emperor  William  I.,  Emperor  Fred- 
erick, and  Prince  Albrecht,  and  the  palace  at 
Cbarlotlenburg ;  further  numerous  state  build- 
ings, e.  g.,  those  occupied  by  the  D^rCments 
of  War  and  Education,  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
Tnwerial  Health  Office,  the  Imperial  Insurance 
Office,  the  Patent  Office,  the  Abgeordnetenhaus, 
and  the  large  Reichstag  building,  in  Italian 
Renaissance  style ;  also  various  railway  stations 
and  palatial  structures  of  the  I\>stal  Department. 
Of  municipal  buildings  the  City  Hall  deserves 
mention;  further,  the  city  museum  and  numer- 
ous public  schools:  also  the  new  City  Hall  in 
Charlotte nburg.  The  magnificent  structures  of 
the  tarn  banks,  stores,  breweries,  insurance 
companies,  etc.,  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
city.  The  arcade  between  Frederick  street  and 
Unter-den-Linden  may  also  be  mentionedi 

Bridges,  Statuary,  Fountains. —  The  follow- 
ing are  the  more  not^le  of  the  monumental 
bridges  in  Berlin ;  Heydtbriicke,  Potsdamer- 
briickc.  Belle  Allianeebrttcke,  Kurfilrstenbrucke, 
Wilhelmbriidce,  Fried  richbru  eke,  Schlossbriicke, 
Moltkebritcke,  and  Oberbaumbriicke.  Aside  from 
the  National  Monument,  the  most  noteworthy 
stnliles  in  the  central  part  of  the  city  are  those 
of  William  I.,  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Great 
Elector, '''rede rick  William  III.,  Emperor  Fred- 
erick, Empress  Augusta,  the  two  Humboldts, 
llelmholz.  Luther,  Schiller,  Waldeck.  and 
Schulze-Delitzsch.  In  front  of  the  Reichstag 
building  is  an  immense  bronze  statue  of  Bis- 
marck. Near  bv  are  the  statues  of  Moltke  and 
Roon  and  the  Column  of  Victory,  which  over- 
looks the  33  marble  groups  of  Brandenburgian 
and  Prussian  statesmen  and  rulers  in  the  Ave* 
nue  of  Victory.  Other  notable  statues  in  the 
Thiergarten  are  those  of  Goethe,  Leasing, 
Richard  Wagner,  Frederick  William  HI.,  and 
Queen  Louise.  Some  of  the  numerous  fountains 
worthy  of  note  are :  the  large  fountain  before 
the  palatx,  which  was  designed  by  Begas  and 


presented  by  the  eky  oa  the  aeeessfott  of  the 

E resent  emperor;  the  Hermlet  Fonntain  ea 
utzowplatz,  which  was  designed  by  Lessing; 
further,  the  artificial  water-fall  in  Victoria  Park. 

TroKSportatioH  and  Population. —  The  char- 
acter of  the  population  of  Berlin  is  subjected 
to  a  gradual  change,  which  is  caused  partly  by 
the  buildmg  up  of  new  industries,  partly  by 
the  removal  of  well-to-do  taxpayers  to  tfie  sub- 
urbs. This  migration  of  the  wealthier  classes 
is  attended  by  an  influT  of  the  laboring;  classes, 
especially  in  the  newly-built  parts  of  the  city, 
so  that  the  laboring  population  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Again,  the  inner  residential  part  of 
the  city  is  coming  to  be  used  more  and  more 
for  business  purposes,  so  that  here  the  popula- 
tion is  decreasing  continuously. 

The  development  of  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation has  contributed  much  to  these  changes. 
The  'S»dtbahii,»  a  railway  which  crosses  the 
city  from  east  to  west,  then  encircles  it  both  on 
the  north  and  on  the  south,  was  and  is  yet  the 
cause  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  western 
suburbs,  Migratkin  was  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ceedii^ty  low  fare  of  10  pfennigs  to  the  fifth 
station,  or  20  pfennigs  for  the  entire  distance, 
not  to  mention  the  ifreat  reduction  allowed  on 
monthly  tidcets.  This  has  led  to  th«  building 
of  new  stations  along  the  outer  parts  of  the 
■Stadtbahn*  and  to  the  institution  of  sulmrban 
trains,  on  which  one  may  have  a  monthly  ticket 
at  a  price  varying  with  the  dtstance. 

In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  also 
the  'Crosse  Berliner  Strassenbahn.*  This  is  a 
private  traction  company  which  owns  nearly  a!) 
the  street  cars  in  the  eitv-  Since  on  most  of 
the  lines  the  fare  is  only  10  pfennigs  this  com- 
pany has  had  great  influence  ra  the  development 
of  the  snburbs.  In  the  inner  part  of  the  city 
there  are  many  omnibuses,  drawn  mostly  by 
horses,  but  partly  by  motors.  The  farr  is  5 
and  10  pfennigs.  The  dectric  elevated  and  un- 
derground road  passes  along  the  southern  per- 
iphery of  the  city  from  east  to  west  The  prices 
are  higher  than  on  the  other  lines.  A  plan  is 
now  being  agitated  to  supply  Berlin  with  a  num- 
ber of  such  subways. 

In  the  year  1910^  the  *Stadtbahn*  carried 
111,000,000  persons;  the  street-car  lines,  395)- 
000,000;  the  omnibus  lines,  94,000,000;  the  ele- 
vated-subway line,  32,000,000. 

Under  the  influence  of  improved  facilities  for 
transportation  the  composition  of  the  population 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  greater  city  lias  be- 
come quite  varied.  The  wetl-to-do  live  in  the 
west  and  in  the  western  suburbs,  while  the 
working  classes  have  settled  in  the  east  and 
the  north,  and  partly  in  the  southeast.  The 
large  factories  are  situated  in  the  east  and  in 
the  northwest.  While  in  Berlin  80  persons  out 
of  every  thousand  pay  tax  on  an  income  of 
S750  and  upward,  the  proportion  of  people  in 
Rixdorf,  a  southeastern  suburb,  who  have  such 
an  income  is  only  27  out  of  a  thousand.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  wealthy  western  suburbs, 
Grunewald  and  Wilmcrsdorf,  the  proportion 
is  441  and  228,  respectively,  out  of  every  thou- 
sand. Similar  differences  can  also  be  noted  in 
the  interior  of  the  city. 

The  city  maintains  a  statistical  bureau  that 
keeps  a  careful  record  of  all  these  conditions. 
Undoubtedly,  such  differences  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  population  will  he  found  to  account 
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of  . 

Death  Rate.~To  be  sure,  the  mortality  in 
Berlin  is  not  only  low,  but  is  still  decreasing. 
In  1904  the  rate  was  17  out  oi  a  thousand,  while 
in  the  seventies  of  the  past  century  the  death 
rate  was  almost  double  this.  Still,  the  rate  is 
not  uniform,  varying  from  8  in  the  wealthier 
parts  of  the  city  to  22  per  thousand  in  the  poorer 
quarters.  The  decrease  of  mortality  is  due  to 
better  hygienic  conditions,  especially  to  water- 
supply  and  sewage.  Though  the  death  rate 
among  children  is  still  high  the  city  authorities 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  combat  theevil. 
Building  ordinances  have  been  made  stricter, 
and  the  hygienic  conditions  of  flat-houses  have 
been  thereby  greatly  improved,  especially  in  the 
newly-built  portions  of  the  citj;. 

Tentments. —  Still  the  principal  evil  persists, 
u.,  the  crowded  condition  of  apartment'houses. 
On  an  average  such  a  house  in  Berlin  shelters 
7J  persons,  and  the  flat  of  a  workman,  which 
usually  consists  of  only  two  rooms,  closet,  etc., 
must  not  only  shelter  the  family,  but  provide 
sleeping  quarters  for  one  or  two  outsiders.  The 
expianatioii  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  rela- 
tively high  rents  for  such  flats,  the  minimum 
being  (5  per  month,  or  about  one  fourth  of  a 
laborer's  income.  The  desire  to  cut  down  the 
rtnt  by  letting  sleeping  quarters  is  amply  met 
by  the  large  number  of  workmen  moving  into 
Berlin. 

The  building  of  model  tenements  for  the  bet- 
ttnnent  of  living  conditions  among  the  poor  has 
Dot  taken  place  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Aade  from  a  co-operative  company  that  built 
269  small  homes  for  workingmen  m  the  sub- 
urbs, which  were  sold  to  the  members  of  the 
rompany,  there  are  seven  building  companies  of 
philanthropic  nature,  but  their  houses  o6fer  a.c- 
comniodations  for  less  than  10,000  persona.  Be- 
sides, the  administrations  of  some  of  the  State 
industries  have  placed  homes  at  the  disposal  of 
tlieir  workmen,  and  both  the  city  and  the  State 
aid  such  benevolent  enterprises  by  furnishing 
capital  at  a  tow  rate  of  interest 

Aside  from  the  evils  of  high  rents,  and,  con- 
xqaently,  overcrowded  flats,  the  conditions  are 
m  bad  The  plumbing  in  the  newer  flat- 
Wks  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  fact, 
^  in  Berlin  and  the  subnrbs,  the  better  class 
of  inch  tuiitses  have  all  modern  conveniences, 
and  uc  comparatively  luxurious. 

i'frff/j.— The  streets  of  Berlin  are  well  cared 
for  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  Already  40 
per  cent  of  the  streets  are  paved  with  wood  or 
■aphalt,  the  rest  being  paved  with  stone  or  ce- 
loiL  But  the  work  of  improvement  continues. 
The  yearly  pay-roll  for  street  cleaning  amounts 
Id  (S3IJ30O.  Much  more  is  spent  now  on  parks 
than  formerly.  Within  the  city  limits  there  are 
srven  State  and  five  city  parks.  For  the  most 
Pirt,  the  city  is  illuminated  by  gas,  but,  since 
ffttntly,  injiart  by  electricity.  The  city  main- 
tains an  efficient  fire  department,  which  also 
•"s  as  a  good  Samaritan  in  all  cases  of  dis- 
''Wi,  whether  from  fire  or  otherwise.  In  ac- 
«wdance  with  an  ordinance  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  standinir,  all  buildings  must  be  in- 
sured in  the  city  ■I'euercasse.'  The  average  in- 
Wranoe  valuation  per  house  is  $4i.5«> 

Naturally,  the  great  demand  for  real  estate 


at  about  $2,000,000,000. 

Climate. —  The  mean  temperature  is  9'  Cen- 
tigrade, the  thermometer  varying  from  about 
O.yJ"  below  zero  in  the  middle  of  January  to 
19°  above  zero  in  the  middle  of  July.  During 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary the  mean  temperature  varies  from  0.7°  be- 
low zero  to  0.8°  above  zero.  The  mean  tem- 
perature for  other  months  is  as  follows :  March, 
3.5°;  April,  8,5°;  May,  13.3°;  June,  i74° ;  July, 
18.9  ;  August;  18.1°;  September,  14.6  ;  Octo- 
ber, g.S°;  November,  3.8  .  The  mean  barome- 
ter is  76.2,  the  lowest,  if>.g  centimetres.  West 
winds  prevail. 

While,  in  general,  healthful,  the  climate  has 
been  found  to  be  un^vorabte  to  young  children 
in  the  summer.  Stomach  troubles  are  aj^a- 
vated  by  the  heat,  and  the  death  rate  among  in- 
fants is  thereby  considerably  increased.  The 
city  has  been  free  of  epidemics  for  years. 

Recent  Development. —  Since  about  i86s  the 
capital  city  of  the  empire  has  had,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  brilliant  development.  In  this  short 
period  the  population  has  trebled,  hygienic  con- 
ditions have  been  wonderfully  improved,  and 
the  city  has  become  one  of  the  most  beautiftil, 
and  one  of  the  most  visited,  cities  in  the  world. 
More  than  a  million  strangers  register  in  the 
hotels'  annttally,  not  including  the  large  num- 
ber of  visitors  who  find  their  temporary  quar- 
ters in  those  parts  of  the  greater  city  which 
are  under  separate  municipal  control.    Indeed, 


Berlin  CathedriL  This  edifice  was  planned 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  and  his  empress  to 
be  the  "Westminster  Abbey*  of  Germany,  and 
has  been  14  years  in  building.  The  architecture 
corresponds  nearl"  to  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
and  is  the  design  of  Prof.  RaschdorfF,  who  had 
visited  all  the  principal  cathedrals  in  Europe 
before  completing  it.  The  corner  stone  was  laid 
in  1894.  The  cathedral  consists  of  four  prin- 
cipal parts  —  the  church  for  divine  worship  the 
church  for  marriages  and  christenings,  the  im- 
mense crypts,  and  the  long  porch.  It  is  con- 
structed of  yellow  sandstone  and  the  pillars 
of  the  porch  are  of  vari-cok>red  marbles 
—  Brazilian  anyx,  black  Silesian  marble,  and 
various  beautiful  specimens  from  Sienna.  The 
building  is  341  fet  long;  the  cupola,  with 
its  lantern,  rises  325  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  two  bell  towers  each  reach 
up  to  a  height  of  211  feet.  The  Prussian  Diet 
contributed  $2,500,000  toward  its  erection,  but 
this  sufficed  only  for  the  actual  building  the 
extensive  decorations  and  mosaic  work  being 
hardly  yet  begun,  and  the  entire  building  will 
probably  cost  more  than  $5,000,000.  Emperor 
Frederick  originally  intended  the  memorial 
church  in  the  crypt  to  be  the  resting  place  of  the 
Hohenzollems  only,  and  already  the  remains  ot 
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97  have  been  placed  there,  but  in  future  the  recent  years,  Ranke,  Mommsen,  Helmholtz.  Vir- 

church  will  be  the  burial  place,  beside  the  sov-  chow,  and  other  famous  scholars    have    upheld 

creigns,  for  the  nation's  celebrated  dead.    The  the    reputation   which   the   university     won    for 

organ,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  except  itself  at  the  very  start.    There  are   four  facul- 

that  at  Riga,  has  113  so-called  voices  and  7,DOO  ties,  theology,  medicine,  junsprudence,   and   phi- 

lubes.     It    cost    $37,500    and    was    the    gift    of  losophy,    with    a   total    of   377    professors    and 

Prince  Henckel  of  Donnersmarck.     The  chancel  teachers.     At  the  satisfactory  coinpletion   of  the 

is  of  marble  and  bronze  and  is  the  gift  of  Privy  course,  the  doctor's  degree  is  conferred. 
Councilor    Paetel.    Kaiser    Wilhelm   has   taken  „,,„.. 

great   interest   in   the   erection   of   the   building,  BerUner,  Enule,  bar-15'ner,   a'mel,    Ameri- 

and  by  his  direction  an  epitaph  in  memory  of  "n    mventor:    b.    Hanover,    Germany,    20    May 

Bismarck  will  be  placed  over  the  entrance.    The  "51.     After  graduating  at  Walfenbiittel  in  1865, 

cathedral  was  dedicated  27  Feb.  1905.  "«  came  to  America  five  years  later,  and  in   1878 

Berlin   CongreM,    a    gathering  at   Berlin,  "Mappomted  chief  inspector  of  instruments  by 
■Germany,   where   the   European   powers   under-  *^*  P""  Telephone  Company.     He   invented  the 
took   the   settlement   of   the   questions   growing  '°°i^   S"""^*   telephone    '^^""'tter    or    m.crc^ 
out  of  the  Russo-Turlcish  war  of  1877^.     The  fJ,"""!' '="°T  ^  ''^"V"'^'  f^  !^  ^^^^^  *=^-*^ 
Congress  met  13  June  1878:  and  completed  its  f""  Sramophone     He  has  devotwJ   h>s  energiM 
hbors  with  the  signing  of  a  treaty  on   13  July  *"    P^feclmg   the    telephone,    and    has    secured 
fXwing     The     l^a"y    of    San  '^Stefano^  (3  '"""^  ?"">"  ^°'  ^"^  inventions. 
March  1878)   between  Russia  and  Turk^  did  Berlioz,   b5r-15-Ss,    Hector,    French    corn- 
not  suit  the  other  powers;  and  the  congress,  poser:   b.    Cote  St   Andre,  near  Grenoble,    11 
convened,   at  the   suggestion    of   Germany,    so  Dec.  1803;  d.  Paris  9  March  1869.     He  forsook 
modified    the    agreement    between    Russia    and  medicine  to  study  music  at  the  Paris  Conaerra- 
Turkey   thai   the    former    lost    nearly   all    the  loire,  where  he  gained  the  first  prize   in    1830 
fruits    of    victory.     By    the    new    arrangement  with   his  cantata   <Sardanapalus,>   enabling  hint 
Bulgaria   was   divided   into  two   parts,   Bulgaria  to    study   at   Rome.     His    chief    literary    works 
proper    and    eastern    Rumelia.    Parts    of    Ar-  (besides     his     "Memoirs')     are    the      'Traite 
menia  were  given  to  Russia  and- Persia;  the  d'  Instrumentation'    (1844);  'Voyage  Musica/' 
independence   of   Rumania,   Servia,  and   Monte-  (1845)  '•  'L*s  Soiries  d'Orchestre'    (1853)  ;  and 
negro  was  guaranteed ;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  <  A  Travers  Chants'  ( 1863) .    His  musical  works, 
were    transierred    to    Austria ;    and    Bessarabia  which  display  remarkable  originality,   belong  to 
restored   to   Russia.     Greece   was   also   to   have  the   Romantic   school,   and   are   especially   note- 
an   accession  of  territory.    By  a   separate   ar-  worthy  for  the  resource  they  display  in  orchestral 
rangement     previously     made     between     Great  coloring.     His  more  important  works   are   'Epi- 
Britain  and  Turkey,  the  former  got  Cyprus  to  sode  de  la  Vie  d'un  Artiste'  ;  'Symphonic  Fan- 
administer.    Bismarck  was  the  president  of  the  tastique*    (1829)  ;    <Lilio,   ou   Le    Retour  i  la 
congtess.    The  more  iimiortant  members  were;  Vie*   (1832);  <Haro!d  en  Italic'    (1834);  'Ro- 
Prince    Gorlchakoff,     Count    Andrassy,     Lord  meo  et  Juliet'    (1839);   'Damnation  de  Faust' 
Beaconsfield,   Lord   Salisbury,    M.    Waddington,  (1846),   one   of  the   best-known   and    most  ad- 
Count      Corti,      Karath&dori      Pasha,      Prince  mired    of   his    works;    the    operas    'Benvenuto 
Hohenlohe,  and  Gen.  von  Billow.  Cellini'      (1838)  ;      'Beatrice      and      Benedict' 

Berlin  Decree,  a  decree  issued  by  Napo-  (1862)  ;  and  'Les  Troyens'  (1864)  ;  'L'Enfance 

Icon,  21  Nov.  1806,  which  declared  the  British,  du   Christ'    (1854),  the    <Te   Deum,'    and  the 

Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade.    It  forbade  com-  'Requiem.'    After    his    death    appeared     'M4- 

merce  with  them  and  trade  in  their  merchandise,  moires'   (1803-65),  written  by  himself  (English 

and  declared  all  merchandise  belonging  to  Eng-  translation,  2  vols.  1884). 
lishmen,   or   transported   from   England,   lawful  t*.,,_    ,.;  jt......       r- /„j*,  ,-„  _™,— 

prize,    its  effect  was  to  inflict  griat  injury  on  ,'    T*™"  "',  .1?^.    ^.^     f'*     ''t™    il 

ti,     a_     ■     «  -.,— „;.„T  t,,j-  J     J       ■  level  space  at  the  foot  of  the  exterior  slope  of  a 

the  Amencw  carrying  trade.  parapeCto  keep  the  crumbling  matefiairof  the 

Berhn,  University  of,  a  celebrated  institu-  parapet  from  falling  into  the  ditch. 
tion  of  learning  in  Berlin,  Germany.     It  is   with  /„  engineering,  a  ledge  or  bench  on  the  side 

the   exception    of    Bonn,   the  youngest   of   the  ^r  at  the  foot  of  a  bank,  parapet,  or  cutting,  to 

German   universities,  but   is  probably   the  niost  cat^h   earth   that   may   roll   down   the   slope,  or 

famous  of  them  alt.    It  was  founded  in  1810,  »      ,      — u„  ,1,    i..„i, 

when  the  Napoleonic  victories  had  left  Prussia  *"  strengthen  the  bank. 

apparently  crushed,  and  had  even  transferred         Bermejo,    ber-ma'ho,    a    South    American 

her    great    University    of   Halle    to    the    newly  river  rising  in  Bolivia,  and  flowing  across  Ar- 

formed  kingdom  of  Westphalia.    Wilhelm  von  gentina  lo  the  Paraguay  River,  which  it  enters 

Humboldt    was   minister    of   education    at    the  about  140  miles  south  of  Ascension.    It  is  nav- 

time,  and  Prussia's  debt  to  him  for  organizing  igable  for  about  half  of  its  length  of  1,300  miles, 
her  national  school  system,  with  the  University 

of  Berlin  at  ils  head,  during  that  period  of  Bermuda,  ber-mu'da,  or  Somen  Islands, 
national  defeat  and  disaster,  is  certainly  very  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in  the  Atlantic  pttan.  . 
great.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  situated  5S0 
Humboldt  was  ably  seconded  by  Fichte  and  miles  southeast  of  Cape  Hatteras.  They  are 
Schleiermacher.  The  first  rector  of  the  uni-  in  number  about  400,  but  for  the  most  part  so 
versity  was  Schmalz;  the  first  deans  of  its  small  and  so  barren  that  they  have  neither  ill- 
faculties  were  Schleiermacher,  Biener,  Hufe-  habitants  nor  name.  They  were  first  discovered 
land,  and  Fichte;  and  before  it  was  10  years  by  Juan  Bermudez,  a  Spaniard,  in  1522;  in 
old  it  had  for  professors  such  men  as  Niebuhr,  160Q  Sir  George  Somers,  an  Englishman,  was 
Wolff,    BiJckh,    Bekker,    and    Hegel.    In   more  wrecked  here,  and  after  his  shipwreck,  binned 
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the  first  settlement    The  most  considerable  of  government.     In  1864  he  joined  the  revolution 

tfaese  isJands  are  St  George,  Bermuda  or  Long  against    President    Castilla.      In   the    war    with 

Island  (with  the  chief  town,  Hamilton,  forming  Chile  he  led  the   force  that   marched  to  Arica. 

the  s*at  of  the  governor),  Somerset,  St.  David's  When    Caceres   was   elected   president   in    1886, 

and  Ireland.     They  are  chiefly  used  as  a  naval  Berniudez   was   chosen   vice-president,   and   was 

and  military  station.     The  island  of  Ireland  is  elected  president  in  169a 

occupied  by  a  government  dockyard  and   other  -, ,        ,  .     „-.j-.,.       ,7  , 

.  vasd  of  3/«o  tons.    Th.  clmtc  is  gm.r.ll?  *»""'  "''"•  '"■  '>^'  »5W>o. 
healthy  and  delightful,  the  air  being  mild  and         Bern,  barn,  or  bern,  Switzerland,  the  chief 

t  at  all  seasons.     U  is  not  adapted,  how-  canton  of  the  confederacy,  situated  in  the  west- 


ever,  for  contumptive  patients.    The  thennom-  ern   half    and   surrounded    by   the   cantons   of 
eter  seldom  falls  below  40'   Ft  and  rarely  rises  Neufchatcl,  Freiburg,  Vaud,  Valais,  Uri,  Unter- 
ibove  85°.    These  islands  have  therefore  become  walden,   Lticeme,   and   Solothurn,    being   partly 
a   popular  holiday  resort   for  Americans,  and  bounded  also  by  France  and  Alsace;  area,  3^57 
plentiful  hotel  accommodation  is  supplied  at  SL  square  miles.    The  more  northern  ponion  of  the 
George's  and  Hamilton,     The  surface  is  rather  canton  has   beautiful  plains  and   valleys,  and  a 
irregular ;   the   soil,   though   light  and   stoi^,   is  fertile    and    highly    cultivated    soil,    producine 
in  general  rich  and  fertile.    The  islands  form  corn,  wine,  and  fruits;  the  Emmenthal,  one  ol 
a   nearly   continuous   chain,   and   are   connected  the  richest  and  most  fertile  valleys  in  Switzer- 
almost  uninterruptedly   by  roads,  bridges,  and  land,    raises  the  finest  cattle,  and   produces  a 
causewaj-s.     The  water  is  in  general  salt;  there  celebrated  cheese.    The  southern  portion  of  the 
is  but  little  fresh  except  rain-water,  preserved  canton,  the  Bernese  Oberland,  begins  at  the  foot 
in  cisterns.     The  inhabitants  export  early  pota*  of  the  high  mountain  chain  between  this  canton 
toes,  pnions,  lily  bulbs,  etc,  nearly  all  of  these  and  that  of  the  Valais,  and  extends  to  its  sum- 
products   being   shipped   to   New    York,     The  mit     The  lower  valleys  produce  good  fruits, 
value  of  the  exports  is  from  $^s.«m  to  $635/xio  and  are   fertile  and  agreeable :  higher  up   are 
snnually ;  that  of  the  imports  is  about  $1460,000  excellent    Alpine    pastures ;    then    succeed    bare 
to  $1,560,000.     The  revenue  is  about  $i66,ooa  rocks,   extensive  glaciers   (the  source  of  mag- 
Pop,  about  t8,0O0.    *  nifieent   streams  and   waterfalls),   and   some  of 
n            M    r^          ,r^        ,        ,     ,  ,     ^  thc   hlgticst   mountains   of   Switzerland,   as   the 
•Btrmu6»OnM(Cynod^daciyfon).^g^^^  FInsteraarhorn,  the  Schreckhorn^  and  Wetter- 
niitivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  i,         the  Eiger,  the  Jungfrau.    fhe  chief  trade 
States,  where  it  is  of  s^ial  value  on  the  sandy  ^.f  the  canton  is  in  Imen  and  woolen  manufac- 
soils  of  the  southern   States.     It   is  a   valuable  (u^g   ^^^  cattle-raising.   PoD.  about  Sio.ooo, 
fodder  grass  for  warm  climates.    It  will  grow  in  ^fter  belonging  to  the  Franks  and  Burgun- 
aoT  soil  not  too  damp,  but  m  America  it  ma-  ^i^^^  (he  Bernese  territoiy  became  part  of  the 
tures  only  in  the  extreme  south.  German  empire.     In  the  long  wars  with  Aus- 
Bermuda     Hundred,     Va.,     a     peninsnia  "''^'  Milan.  Burgundj;,  and  Savoy,  the  Confed- 
[ormed  by  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox  and  «/«>  <»"•«  "^  vretonous,  and  Bern  conquered 
James  rivers,  occupied  by  Gen,    B.  F.  Butler,  ^>f«^"  ,  ^"    '5^8  Ae  c.tizMis  of   Berne  em- 
wbo,  in    1864,   commanded  the   Army   of   the  traced  the  cause  erf  the  Eteformation,     In  the 
lames,  numbering  about  25,000  Federals,  where  subsequent  war  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  they 
be  might    intrench    hitnsdf   and   await    Grants  conquered  the   Pays  de  Vaud     From  that  timo 
arrival.     In  the  vicinity  of  this  position  there  "»  J798  the   prosperity  and   weahh   of    Bern 
was  constant  fighting  between   Butler-g   troops  constantly   increased,    so   that   the   canton   then 
wd    those     of    the    Confederates    under    Gen.  contained   atove   S,000  square  miles   and  about 
Btinregard,   whose   forces   were   20,000   strong.  3?o.«»  inhabitants.     On   S   March   1798,  30^00 
Tht  fi^ung  continued  from  16  May  to  30  May.  French  troops  marched  a^msl  Bern  and  con- 
On  tbe  16th  Heckman's  brigade  was  destroyed  S"?*"*^.'*'  "'*  '""  -  ^'"K  that  it  now  lost  about 
by  the  Confederates,  who  w«re  then   pushing  ^alf  of  its  possessions;  the  northern  part  was 
on   to    Bermuda    Hundred,    when    Ames    and  ""'"<'  "">'  the  present  canton  of  Aargau.  wid 
Gillmore  came  up  and  Beauregard's  plans  mis-  «"'  °{i^^  southwestern   (Pays  de  Vaud)   the 
tarried.    On  the  igth  the  Confederates  assaulted  Present  canton  of  Vaud  was  formed.     By  the 
tbe  Federal   rifle  pits  under   Ames  and   Terry,  ^^^^^    "^   t^e   *^?"5r*'f  ■  ?*   Y' en na,   however, 
but   without    success.      Skirmishing    continued  !''?  greater  part  of  tlie  bishopric  of  Base    was 
until  the  30lh,  when  the  Confederates  desisted,  joined  to  the  canton.      ITie  present  eonstitutjon 
Bennuda    Hundred    was    a    valuable    position,  ^^^^^,  ^r"""  '^3  and  is  purely  democratic.    The 
since  it  was    very    near   both    Richmond   and  iegislative  power  is  vested   m  a  Great  Council 
Petersburg;  but  Butler  was  charged  with  mili-  «'f««^  ^^  t^e  people  voting  in  &2  electoral  dis- 
lary  Incapacity  in  havmg  "corked  himself  m  t^'='^.  '"*"  °S.'"«  °"=  member  for  every  3,000 
to  a  bottle.*  '                  "                                  '  mhabitants.     The  executive  is  vested  in  a  gov- 
erning council  of  nine  members  elected  by  the 
Great  Council,  both  being  chosen  for  four  years. 

.-,.  .    .-.,_,    The  referendum  is  In  force,  and  all  laws  may 

--    _,  Tarapaca  Province,  30  Sept.   18^6;  d.  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  before  they  become 

Lima,  31  March  18^    He  began  business  in  the  valid.    The  'initiative,*  or  right  to  propose  new 

nitrate  trade  in  his  native  province.     In  1854,  measures,    may   be   exercised  by   12,000  voters 

■»  a  lieutenant,    he   joined    the    revolutionary  acting  logether,  but  a  demand  for  revision  of  the 

■""y  which  finally  overthrew  Gen.  Echiniqtie's  constitution  must  be  supported  by  is.ooo  voters. 
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Bern,  Switzerland,  the  capital  of  the  can-  So  firmly  was  this  fixed  in  the  minds  of  tbe 
ton  of  the  same  name  i^see  above)  and  of  the  people  that  it  is  given  and  illustrated  with 
whole  confederation;  situated  on  an  elevated  much  detail  as  truth  in  many  books  of  the 
rocky  peninsula,  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  time;  and  the  Roman  Church  permitted  these 
Aar,  which  is  crossed  by  several  bridges,  in-  geese  to  be  eaten  on  holy  days  because  they 
eluding  the  handsome  Nydeck  Bridge,  the  huge  were  sea-bom,  and  therefore  'tisb"  I  What  is 
iron  Kirchenfeld  Bridge,  and  the  Kornhaus  less  generally  known  is  that  the  cirripeds  were 
Bridge  (opened  in  1898),  with  a  roadway  160  named  aftet  the  bird,  as  their  supposed  pareot; 
feet  above  the  Aar,  and  a  principal  arch  of  380  and  not  the  bird  after  the  cmstacean.  Bemid^ 
feel  span.  The  streets  are,  for  the  greater  part,  like  "brant,*  refers  to  the  •burnt"  black  color 
straight,  wide,  and  well  paved;  and  the  houses,  of  the  birds,  as  explained  in  the  'Ki^lish  Die- 
partly  provided  with  piazzas,  are  substantially  tionary'  and  by  other  authorities.  The  name 
built  of  stone.  The  streets  are  puritied  by  rills  has  been  adopted  as  generic  for  a  large  grou^ 
of  water  and  adorned  with  fountains.  Among  of  the  geese  usually  distinguished  by  sports- 
the  public  buildings  are  the  great  Gothic  cathe-  men  as  "brants"   (q.v.). 
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_  —  __    ---_-. uui      znun    uap-tesi    znooi,    King    01     aweuen: 

Council;  the  art  museum,  eontaimng  the  mum-  f,   p       ^  Jan   1764;  d,  8  Starch  1844.     He  was 

cipal  piclure-^llery;.a  hospiUl;  the  town-house  t^e  son  of  an  advocate  of  Pau,  andenlisted  in 

?B/S°  I'h"  ''^'^^  °^  I  ?i  ^^^,  <^.«>tary.  ^esto«<»  a  French  regiment  of  marines  at  the  age  of  17. 

1868;  the  mint,  corn  hall  historical  and  archieo-  He  was  made  a  subaltern  in  1790,  and  thereafter 

logical  museum;  the  natural  history  museum;  ^is  promotion  was  rapid.    In  1794  he  was  ap- 

observatory;    deaf-and-dumb    institution;    infir-  j^nted   general   of  division,    and    distinguished 

mary;  orphan  and  lunatic  asylums.     The  public  himself  greatly  in  the  campaign  in  Gemiany  and 

library    possesses    j;re3t    treasures    of    printed  on  the  Rhine.     After  the  battle  of   Neuwied  he 

books  and   manuscripts.     Trade  and  commerce  ^-ag  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  Bonaparte 

are  lively;  the  manufactures  consist  of  woolens.  y,ho  conceived  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abili- 

cpttons,   silks,   machinery,  chocolate,  etc.     The  ties,  though  a  constant  suspicion  of   Napoleon 

city  was  founded  in  n  PL  and  m  1218  .the  Ger-  s^ems  always  to  have  been  present  in  the  mind 

man   emperor   Frederick   II    declared    it  _a   free  ^f   Bernadotte.     In   1798  he  married    Mademoi- 

c«y  of  the  empire  and  confirmed  its  privileges  gelle   Oary,   sister-in-law  of  Joseph    Bonaparte, 

by  a  charier,  which  is  still  preserved.     In  1353  The  following  year  he  became  mmister  of  war. 

It   entered    into   the   Helvetic    Confederacy.      In  but    was    shortly    obliged    to    resign.       On    the 

140s  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroj^d  establishment    of    the    empire    Bernadotte    waa 

by  fire,  but  it  was  afterward  regularly  rebuilt,  created  Marshal  of  France  and  Prince  of  Ponte- 

Ihe    bear,    as    the    heraldic    emblem    of    Bern,  Corvo.     At  the  head  of  an  army  of  observation 

figures  frequently  in  a  sculptured  form;  and  a  stationed  in  the  north  of  Germany,  he  fixed  his 

number  of  these  animals  in  the  fleshare  kept  at  headquarters  at  Hamburg.    At  this  time  Gus- 

the  cost  of  the  municipality.    There  is  a  curious  (avus  IV.  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  of 

clock-tower    containing    mechanism    by    which  Sweden.     The  Duke  of   Sudermania  assumed 

the  striking  of  the  hours  is  heralded  by  the  the  crown  under  the  name  of  Charles  XIII.; 

crowing  of  a  cock  and  a  procession  of  bears.  ^„i  ^^  he  was  far  advanced  in  years  the  diet 

Fop.  (1909)  70,500.  had  nonunated.  as  his  luccessor,  the  Prince  of 

Bern,  UniTerBt;^  of,  a   state  educational  Holstein-Augustoiburg  when  the  latter  died  in 

institution  having  its  origin  in  a  minor   school  a  mysterious  manner.    The  heir-apparency  to  the 

which  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century  was  Swedish  crown  was  then  offered  to  the  Prince  ol 

much  enlarged  by  the  demand  for  accommoda-  Ponte-Corva    This  offer  was  accepted  by  Ber- 

tions  for  theological  students.    About  200  years  nadotte  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor;  and 

later  it  expandnl  by  the  institution   of  depart-  in  October   1810  he  arrived  in   Sweden,  where, 

ments  of  law,  science,  and  medicine,  and  about  having  previously  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic 

1830  was  formally  reorganized  as  a  State  uni-  religion,  he  was  proclaimed  heir-apparent  to  the 

versity.    It  has  a  library  of  about  40,000  volumes  throne  under  the  title  of  Prince  Charles  John. 

and    manuscripts,    and    educates    about    1,300  He  had  not  lon^  been  established  in  this  dignity 

students.  before  serious  disagreements  took  place  between 
him  and  Bonapartev  whose  blockade  of  the  Con- 
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The  result  * 


and  named  Bcmicla  c«cof™,  a  name  identified  '""^.A ''",„„    Lj^^^^^^^ 

Willi    .transe   old  fable..     It  differs    fiom  the  i„°"5'"^™?£";™Kl■^!^SS.:    ^™S 

b™imaml,i„lt.„hilecheek.  ...theU,.ndei-  '^'^  Sa^n     T  tS*.  IS'S   S^ 

Se,   vSo?  to   wesSn  ^,Zi     'JfSr&  I"™"  ""'^  J"""  °»'ri'-«!  «««"*  '» 

mmSer   t?  ArSie    SS.   10   CSed     bit    the  "»  """?  ''   ""  *"'"■      »"   *"   «»"''  "^ 

SS™  ,nd  rt,  ?1.„S,  „I  S.  ;Sl;,  remain  establijhinent  of  the  European  dyn.siiea  at  the 

iS„"fed*'ut"'e?;p°a',nS.;  "S..™™  f^-^'Z  °'  '"  "J  "ST"'  ""  "TZ- 

it  m.  the  belief  of  the  Eoiopean  p.a.anU  that  '«.'  ■Henipt;  were  made  by  the  emperor  of  An* 

tbi.  Kooae  was  born  from  the  .talked  barnacle.  1™"?  -I*"  '"'""S"'  '"  "*",' i'^S 

whie"  adhere  to  driftwood,  and  .ometime.  to  of  Gn.tavjs  IV.  to  the  crown;  and  BemJ** 

the  branches  of  tree,  that  reach  down  into  the  retaining  his  position  a.  crown-pnnce,  became 

sea  at  high  tide.     Circumstantial  accounts  were  kmg  of  Sweden  on  the  death  of  Charles  XHi. 

given  of  the  birth  of  the  young,  whose  tiny  in  1818,  tinder  the  title  of  Charles  XIV.    Dunng 

wings    C  he    waving   filaments   of   the    feeding  his  rcign  agriculture  and  commerce  made  gnat 

clrriped.)    could  be    seen   sticking  out  of  the  advance.,    and    many   miporUnt    public  woria 

shells  from  which  they  were  supposed  to  escapes  were  completed;  among  others,  the  Gotht  Umi 

_,,i,  Google 
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He  was  succeeded  by  bts  son  Oscar,  father  of  at  ViUefranche  and  Lyons,  he  went  to  Paris 

&e  present  sovereign,  Oscar  II.  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  a  literary  career, 

Ber-Mdou.  John  B.pliste.  American  naval  but  soon  turned  to  medicine.    In  1839  he  became 

<^cer;  b.  Pennsylvania,  1858.     Educated  at  tho  assistant  to   Magendie,  who   directed  his  atten- 

Naval  Academy  in  Annapoas,  he  entered  the  "<"V  '°   e^petimental   physiology.     He  became 

navy  and  in  the  Spanish-Ameiican  war  com-  Bfofessor  at  the  Colkae  de  France  m  1855,  and 

maoded    the  torpedo   boat   Winslow   and    was  about  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  to  the 

wounded  in  a  naval  engagement  o£f  Cardenas  ^^^   of  expenniental   physiology  at  the  Sor- 

in  May  1898.     He  has  written  <Thc  Develop-  ^™^     In  1868  he  resigned  the  latter  chair  in 

meat  of  the  Resources  of  the  United  Sutes  for  o™"  ^°  ,"«■  "^  ^  similar  one  in  the  Museum 

the    Production  of  War  Materia!';    'The  De-  of  Natural  History  and  in  that  year  also  he  was 

Tdopment    of    Smokeless    Powder';    <A   Trip  elected  to  Flourens  place  in  the  Academy     Hs 

Through  Northern  Korea  in  1883-4-'  *"'  ""f  °^  ^''f  ^°^^°^^  physiologists  of  his 

„       ■    ,      ,     ,       ...      -   ,.  /T-  ^  a*!e,  and  several  important  discovenes  are  asso- 

Bon^d^    bferiiard,    bcr-nard,    or    (tr.)  gjated  with  his  name.     Among  hia  pnblished 

bfir-nar,  Sunt(OFCLAMVAUx),  French  ecclesiM-  ^rks  arc  'Experimental  Physiology  Applied  to 

dc:  b.  Fontaine,  Burgundy.  1091;  d.  1153.    In  Medicine>      (1854-5);     "Physiology     and     the 

1113  be  became  a  monk  at  Citeaux;  111  ms  first  Pathology   of    the    Nervous    Sysfem>     (1858): 

abbot  of  aairvaujt,  near  Langres.    An  austere  (pigrsidogieal  Properties  snd  Pathological  Al. 

manner  of  hvmg,  solitary  studies,  an  inspiring  torations    of    the    Liquids    of    the    Organism' 

doquence,  boldness  of  langmge.  and  the  repu-  (jgjg) .  (propertiee  of  Livtag  Tissues'  (1866)  : 

tation  of  a  prophet,  rendered  him  an  OTaclc  to  ail  1  Experimental     Pathology'      (1871)  ;      'General 

Chnsiian  Europe.     He  promoted  the   crusade  Physiology'    (1872);    'Animal    Heat'    (1876); 

of  1146,  and  qmeied  the  fermentation  caused  at  (phenomena  of  Life  Common'  to  Anhnals  and 

thrtliroeby  a  party  of  inonks  against  Ae  Jews  Vegetables'    {1878-9)  I    'Experimental  Science' 

ID  Germany.    He  declined  all  promotion,  and  in  (i8;8) ;    etc.      He    was    accorded    a    national 

te  rank  of  abbot  of  his  "beloved  Jemsalem*  funeral 

(as  he  used  to  call  Clairvaux)  he  continued  with  n    '  „j     i,i_'„.,j     «.    v i.     t? v^u. 

all  humility,  but  with  great  boWness,  bis  cen-  .  J^!f^,^,.*'^'^';j:,lLu!''    ^^l''i    ?"?  '  h 

som   of  the  clergy  and  his   comisels   to  the  almmistrator :  b.  Neiileham,  England.  1714;  d. 

Popes.     Innocent  H.  owed  to  him  the  posses-  Aylesbury   England.  ,6  June  1779-    He  was  gov- 

S.^'vr^is"*^"^r'5e^w^'We  ^°^Biy^';^:'X'i^'^tt°'^^r^::ik 

^i^"ie'';;'mpfr^'=STrinc^'.::dVs'hoVt  i^^'^'^jr^'^^rS  ^!^^^-ti 

and  his  voice  in  the  synods  was  regarded  as  attempts  to  strengthen  the  r^al  authority.    He 

divine.    By  Ws  rigid  orthodoxy  and  his  remark-  «as  fina  ly  recalled  on  account  of  the  unpopular- 

aUe  eloqiince,  which  were  always  directed  to  'ty  resultant  on  his  bringing  troops  into  Boston. 
the  promotion  of  practical  Chrlsiianlty,  he  did         Bernard,  Jacqiiea,  French  Protestant  cler- 

nmch  to  confirm  the  power  and  influence  of  the  gyman   and   author:    b.    Nions,   in   Dauphine.   I 

Cboreh  in  the  Middle  Ages.     He  was  a  strong  Sept.  1658 ;  d.  27  April  1718.    When  the  Edict 

opponent  of  Abelard  and  Gilbert  of  Porec  in  of  Nantes  was  revoked.  Bernard  went  to  Hol- 

iheir  philoaophical  teaching:s.    He  was  canonized  land,  and  while  there  founded  a  school  of  phi* 

by  Alexander  III.  in  11^4.     The  best  edition  of  losophy    and   belle-Iettres    at    The    Hague.     He 

Us  works  is  that  of  Mabillon  (Paris  1690.  2  vols. ;  became  editor  of  the  'Bibliolheque  Universelle,' 

reprinted.  Paris  1839-40).  and  later  editor  of  the  'Republique  des  Lettres.* 

Bernard.  Saint,  of  Mentone:  b.  Mentone,  He  wrote  and  published:  ^Recueit  de  trailes  de 

Sivoy,  023;   d.   Novara,  May  1007.     Very  little  P"'^'    a*    Treves      de    neutrahti    .     .     .    et    d 

is  known  of  his  life  except  that  he  was  at  one  ="'«=,  actes  publics  faits  en   Europe'    (1700)  ; 

lime  archdeacon  of  the  city  of  Aosta,  and  that  'Actes  et  m^moires  des  negociations  de  la  pan 

he  later    entered    upon    a    monastic    lite    and  de  Kyswick*  (1725);  =tc. 

foanded  the  hospices  on  the  Great  and  Little         Bernard.    Montague,    English    lawyer;    b. 

Mount  Saint  Bernard,  about  962  A.D,  Gloucester^ re.  28  Jan.   1820;  d.   Overross,   2 

Bvnard,    b3-nir',    Charles    de,    properly  Sept.  1^2.     He  was  professor  of  international 

Bernard  do  Grafl  de  la  Vfflette.  French  novel-  'aw  1^  Oxford  1859-74-    In  1871  be  was  one  of 

isi:  b.  Besangon.  25  Feb.  1804;    d.   Neuilly.  6  the  high  commissioners  who  signed  the  Treaty 

Miich    185a     He    was    a   disciple  of   Balzac,  o*  Washington,  and  on  his  return  home  waa 

Thorn  he  resembles   in  his  power  of  realistic  "".^Q^ »  privy  councilor.     In  1872  he  assisted 

desctipfion  and  psychological  analysis;  but  he  Sir  Roundel!  Palmer  in  preparing  the  British 

possesses  a  purer  and  more  nervous  style,  and  case  for  the  Geneva  Arbitration  Tribunal. 
above  all  is  content  with  a  less  minute  elabpra-  Bernard,    Pierre    Joseph,    bar-nar,    pe-ar 

?^  "i.  ^*?9'  "",''  t^haracters.     His  first  piece,  ifao-sef,  or  GentU  (zhSn-tel)  Bernard,  French 

rhe  Gerfalcon,'    made    a   hit    with   its   clever  poet:  b.  Grenoble.   1710;   d.   1775.     At  an  early 

dracnption  of  the  literary  cliques.    Everywhere  ^g^  ^g  showed  a  great  taste  for  poesy,  and  was 

lie  evinces  clear  insight  nxto  the  foibles  of  so-  gt  first  only  an  attorney's  clerk,  but  afterward 

aety.     Of   his    novels,   the  following  may   be  became  secretary  to  Marshal   de  Coigny.  who 

named  as  only  second  in  ,rank  to^  his  master-  had  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,    After  the 

P*ce,  'The   Gerfalcon*;    <A  Magistrates  Ad-  marshal's    death    he    obtained    a    lucrative   ap- 

r""*?^ '    tJ°*    Ciororan    Knot'-,    'Wtnga    of  poinlment,   and  was  then  able  to   indulge  his 

taTM'j    *The    Lion  a    Skm>;    <Tho   Cotmtry  poetic  faculties.     He  wrote  an  opera,   'Castor 

bentleman.'  and  Pollux.'_  which  met  with  great  succe.'is;  the 

Bernard,  bSr-nir,  Clande,  French  physiol-  *Art  of  Loving,'  and  a  number  of  odes,  songs, 

<^st:  b.  Saint-Julien,  department  of  the  Rhone  etc.    His  works  were  collected  and  reprinted  in 

lajidy  1813;  d.  Paris,  10  Feb.  1878.    Educated  1803. 
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Bernard,  Simon,  blr-nar,  se-m6&,  French  of  the  sea.  There  is  a  nuRsive  stone  building 
engineer:  b.  Dole,  z8  April  1779;  6.  5  Nov,  1839.  capable  of  accommodating  70  or  80  travelers 
He  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon;  was  with  beds,  and  of  sheltering  30a  As  many  as 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic ;  superintended  500  or  600  have  received  assistance  in  one  d^. 
the  defense  of  Torgau,  and  was  present  at  It  is  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the  pass, 
Waterloo.  In  1816  he  came  lo  the  United  exposed  to  tremendous  storms  from  the  north- 
States;  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  east  and  southwest,  and  is  tenanted  by  10  or 
engineers ;  and  planned  an  elaborate  system  of  12  brethren  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  who 
seacoast  defences,  the  most  important  of  the  have  devoted  themselves  by  vow  to  the  aid  of 
works  built  by  him  being  Fortress  Monroe.  In  travelers  crossing  the  mountains.  The  climate 
1831  he  returned  to  France;  was  made  aide-de-  of  this  high  region  is  necessarily  rigorous. 
camp  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  designed  the  forti-  There  is  a  lake  on  the  summit,  at  a  short  dis- 
fications  of  Paris.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  tance  from  the  hospice,  on  which  ice  has  fre- 
minister  of  war,  quently   remained   throughout   the    whole    year. 

Bernard,  ber-n^rd,  William  Bayle,  Anglo^  P«  T'^J^  cold  recorded  is  -^''    F.,  but  it 

American  dramatist:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  a?  Nov.  "^s  often  been  —18    and  —20    F.;  the  greatMt 

1807 ;  d.  5  Aug.   1875.     His  first  work  was  a  summer  heat  recorded  is  68    F.    From  the  diffi- 

nautical  drama  called  <The  Pilot.'    This  proved  culty  of  respiration  in  so  elevated    a    localipf. 

successful    and    encouraged    him   to    pursue   a  and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  few  of  the  monks 

literary  career.     He  wrote  in  all  114  plays,  of  8""'^"  ^^f  'i*"' u"*  ^^"^'^  vow,  15  years   from 

which  the  best  known  are  'Rip  Van  Winkle';  »'"'  .«8e  of  i^  when  they  are  devoted  to  thi« 

'The  Man  About  Town';    'Marie  Ducange' ;  «rvKe^  The  dogs  k^t  at  St  Bernard  to  assist 

and  <The  Boarding  SchooL'  J^  brethren  m  their  humane  labors   *re   weU 

n.»...-j    A^  r^k..*»_    VK-  -=-   ji     I,-..-  knowiL     In  the  midst  of  tempests  and   snow- 

Benard   de  Chartre^  bir-oar   d*   shartr  storms  the  monks,  accompanied  by  some  of  these 

(surnamedSYWKT«is),a  wnterof  theiKhcen-  ^  „„j  j^/^he  purpose  of  tracking  those 

tury,  who  has  been  audcd  as  the  ablest  Platonic  ^j,^  j^,^  i^,^^  (heir  way.    If  they  fitid  the  body 

of  his  time  and  wrote  two  works,  now  lost,  m  one  ^f  ^  traveler  who  has  pushed  thW  carry  it  into 

Of  which  he  end«vorwi  to  reconcile  Pato  and  (he   vault  of  the  deacTwhcre  it  is  wrapped   in 

Anstotle,  and  m  the  other  mamtained  the  doc-  .■--     _    .  _  .  ■ '  ...    ...  *:*:_.,_.- 


_  _.  —  linen  ana  remains  lyinir  on  a  lame  iiii  a 

trine  Of  a  Providence,,  and  proved  that  all  ma-  ..j^t;^  occupies  the  pface.     It  is  then    : 

terial   beings    possessing   a    nature    subject   to  ^^^^^  the  Vail  amoSg  the  other  dead  W.i«, 

™H.f^^,^  ni™f^rRi*'„irj^t-i±'.1^!^ir"  which,  on  account  of  tlie  cold,  decay  so  slowly 

under  the  name  of  Bwnard  Sylvestris  still  ex-  that  they  are  often  recognized  by  their  friends 

jsts  and  13  compoMd  of  two  parts,  distmguished  ^i^„  the  lapse  of  years     Adjoining  this  vault 

by  the  names  of  -Megacosmus>  and  'M«:j-pcos-  j,       ^ind  of  burying-ground,  wher?  the  bones 

w'-Mf^Tr""    i^'"'  W*^     t""!  the    'Litte  ^^e  deposited  whin  they  accumuUtc  too  much 

World^    He  reduces  all  thm^  to  two  elements  ;„  the  vault     It  i>  impossible  to  bury  them, 

—  matter  and  ideas.    Mattw  is  :n  itself  devoid  because  there  is  nothing  around  the  hospice  but 

«*  .(P™-  ^"  .!"?=ep.»'J''f,  "/  receiving  It;   ideas  „, feed  rocks.    The  institution  is  supported  partly 

reside  in  the  divine  intellect,  and  are  the  models  ^    j,s  ^„„  revenues,  partly  by  subscriptions  and 

of  life,  and  from  their  union  with  matter  all  donations.      The    pass    appeirs    to    have    been 

things  result    M.  Cousm  has  pubhshed  extracts  known  at  a  very  early  period;  and  a  Roman 

from  these  works.  roaj   led   down   the    Piedmontese   side   of  the 

Bernard  of  Clunjr,  Benedictine  monk:  b.  mountains.    The  remains  of  a  massive  pavement 

at    Mortaix,   about    iioo;   d.    1156.      He   was   a  are  still  visible;  and  the  cabinet  of  the  hospice 

member  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Ouny  contains  votive  tablets,  bronze  figures,  and  other 

under  Peter  the  Venerable,  and  is  best  known  antiquities  found  in  the  vicinity.     The  hospice 

as  the  author   of  three   hymns   included   in   al-  was  founded  in  962  by  St  Bernard  of  Menthon, 

most  every  English  collection:  'Jerusalem  the  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  for  the  benefit  of  those 

Golden* ;  *For  Thee,  O  Dear,  Dear  Country* ;  who  performed  pilgrimages  to  Rome.    In  May, 

and  "The  World  is  Very  Evil.'  These  are  a  part  1800,  Napoleon  led  an  army  of  30,000  men,  with 

of  his  3,000-line  poem  <De  Contemptu  Mundj,'  its  artillery  and  cavalry,  into  Italy  by  this  pass. 
translated  by  J.  M.  Neale.  Bernard,  Little  St,  a  mountain  of  Italy, 

Bernard  (ber'nard)  of  Treviao  (trS-vEzOj,  belonging  to  what  are  called  the  Graian  Alps, 

Italian  alchemist:  b.  Padua,  1406;  d.  1400.     His  about  10  miles  south  of  Mont  Blanc.    It  stands 

most  important  work  was  "Treatise  on  the  Most  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  having  the  valley 

Secret  Chemical  l-abor  of  the  Philosophers.'  of  the  Is4re,  in  the  former,  on  the  west,  and 

Bernard  de  Ventadour,  bar-niir  de  v5n-ta-  that  of  the  Doire,  in  the  latter,  on  the  east    The 

dor.  French  troubadour:  b.  about  1125;  d.  Da-  pasa  across  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  in  the  Alps, 

Ion  about  1 197.    I-ove  songs  *To  Eleonore,' and  and   is   supposed  by  many  lo   be  that   which 

various  amatory  lays  to  courtly  dames,  form  the  Hannibal  used.     The  hospice,  at  the  summit  ot 

riches   of  his   delicate   verse.  the  pass,  has  an  elevation  ot  7.192  feet 

Bernard,  ber'nard.  Great  St,,  a  celebrated  BemardaUs,  Demetriot,  bir-nar'da-kis,  da- 
pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  Switzerland,  in  the  mi'tre-os,  Greek  poet  and  dramatist:  b.  Santa 
canton  Valais,  on  the  mountain-road  leading  Marina,  Lesbos,  a  Dec.  1834-  After  a  eourie  of 
from  Martigny  to  Aosta  in  Piedmont.  On  the  study  at  Athens  and  in  German  universities  he 
east  side  of  the  pass  is  Mount  Velan,  and  on  the  was  (with  one  considerable  intermission)  pro- 
west  the  Pointe  de  Dronaz ;  there  is  no  moun-  fessor  of  history  and  philology  in  the  University 
tain  known  by  the  name  of  St  Bernard.  Almost  of  Athens,  1861-82,  when  he  went  back  to  1«- 
on  tiie  very  crest  of  the  pass  is  the  famous  bos.  He  is  author  of  a  spirited  Pindaric  ooe 
hospice,  among  the  highest  permanently  inhab-  for  a  jubilee  occasion,  of  several  dramas,  and  of 
Aed  spots  in  Europe,  8.300  feet  above  the  level  a  satire  'The  Battle  o£  Cranes  and  Mice' ;  he 
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has    alao    written    a    'Universal    History* :    a  life  as  a  knig^t-enant    Many  fabulous  exploits 

'Church  Histoid' ;  and  3  spirited  tractate, 'Con-  have  been  attributed  to  him,  both  in   Spanish 

futation  of  a  False  Atticism,'  directed  against  romances  and  in  more  reliable  histories. 
the  would-be  Attic  purists.                      ^,  „  .  Benauer,    b*r-now-ir,    Acnea,    Bavarian 

Benurdes,    Mego,    bSr-nar'dSa,    d6-&  g8,  lady  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  unfortu- 

Portuguese  poet:  b-Pontede  Lima  about  1530;  nate  fate;  d.  a  OcL  1435.    She  was  the  daughter 

d.  1605.    He  was  called  «the  Sweet  Singer  of  the  of  3  poor  citisen,  said  to  be  a  barber  of  Augs- 


Lima,*   a  streamlet  immortalized  i 


burg.    Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  only  son  of  the 


He   left  his  native  valley  in   1550  Mid  attached    rdgnin*   prince,    met    Agnes    t..   -    

himself    to  the   master-singer,   S4   de   Miranda,  gi^cn   m   his  honor   by  the  grandees   of  Augs- 

who    lived    retired    on    his    estate    Qumta    da  gnrg^  became  enamored  of  her,  and,  as  he  could 

Tapada,  a  dCTOtce  of  the  Muses.    Here  Bemar-  not  prevail  on  her  to  be  his  mistress,  secretly 

des  composed  verses  of  a  I  lunds  —  elegies,  son-  carried   her.     He  conducted   her  to   his  own 

nets,  odes,  and  songs,  full  of  tender  sympathies  castle  of  Vohburg,  and  for  a  time  succeeded  in 

Mjd    perfect    melodj.      Here    he    wrote    JThe  concealing,  the  aUiance  he  had  contracted ;  but 

Luna';  'Various  Rimes  — Flowers  from  Limas  his  father  wishing  to  marry  him  to  Anne,  daugh- 

Banks* ;  'Various  Rimes  to  the  Good  Jesu,'  and  ter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  was  com- 

other  p&gms.                                            ,    ,      ,  pelled  to  acknowledge  his  marriage  with  Agnes. 

BemMdm  rf&Min^  Italian  ecclesiastic:  f^s    father    refused   to   credit    it,   and   having 

h  Massa.  Italy.  8  5^1380;  d.  Aquila,  AbruEM,  caused  the  Duke  to  be  denied  admission  to  a 

30  May  1444.     He  became  a  Franciscan  fnar  m  tournament  on  the  plea  that  he  was  living  unlaw- 

a  moiwstery  near  Sienna  in  i-g*,  but,  desiring  f^H     „ith  a  woman.  Albert  openly  proclaimed 

to  nake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  his  marriage  and  caused  Agnes  to  be  recog- 

appointed  a   commissary  of  that  country,  and  ^i^^  as  Duchess  of   Bavarw,  giving  her   for 

was   thus   enabled   to   gratify   his   wish.      After  residence  the  castle  of  Straubing  on  the  Danube, 

his  retnrn  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  jhe  Duke  of   Bavaria,  incensed   at  this  open 

preacher,  and  three  cities  were  rival  suitors  for  avowal  of  a  misalliance,  caused   Agnes  to  be 

the  honor  of  having  him  as  bishop.    Bernardin,  ggi^ed  in  her  castle  during  the  absence  of  his 

however,  was  unwilling  to  accept  tliedistinrtion.  brought  her  before  a  tribunal  specially  con- 

and  was  made  vicar-general  of  the  fnars  of  the  jtituted,  where  she  was  accused  of  magic,  and 

Observantine  order  in  Italy.    Heis  said  to  have  i^;„g  condemned,  had  her  hands  tied  together 

founded  more  than  300  moMseries     In  1450  he  and  was  thrown  into  the  river.    Albert  in  re- 

was  Kjnonized  by  Pope  Nicholas  y.    His  works  venge   took  arms   against   his    father,   but  the 

W«ired     at    Veniee     in     IWI    in    4    vo  umes  gniperor     Sigismund    finally    reconciled     them, 
quarto,    and    at    Pans    in    1636    m    3    volumes;  jhe  Duke  Ernest  raised  a  chapel  to  the  memory 

foho.    They  consist  of  essays  on  religious  sub-  ,  ^f  Agnes,  and  Albert  married  the  princess  of 

JMS.  sermons,  and  a  eommmtan-  O"  the  book  .Brunswick.      Her   story,   though   well   authenti- 

Of  K'velation      A  biography  by  J    P.  Toussaint  <.3,^d,   has   become  legendary   from  the   interest 

was  published    (Regensburg   1873).  and   one  by  aUached  to  it,  and  is  a  favorite  theme  with  the 

L.  Bianchi    (Sienna  1886).  Ravnrian  nm-H. 

Bemardinea,  b«r'nar-d«nz.       Se«     CtSTER-  *'"™"='"  P^'f"                                      -      ,.    . 

ciANS.  Bcmay,  bar-nft,  France,  a  town  in  the  dc' 

Bernardo  del  Cnrpio,  b«r-nar'dO  d*I  kjr'-  partment  of  Eure,  25  miles  west-northwest  of 

pe.*,  Spanish  knight-errant  (the  fruit  of  a  secret  Evreux,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charentonne. 

marriage   between   Chimena,  the  sister  of  Al-  1*  *>■'  *™o  fi"e  old  chorches,  a  communal  col- 

phonso  the  Chaste,  and  of  Don  Saneho,  lord  ''Se.  a  hospital,  a  court  of  first  resort,  a  board 

of  Saldagna)  :  b.  in  the  gth  century.    Alphonso,  of  manufactures,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a 

iniuied  at  the  marriage,  put  out  the  eyes  of  savings  bank.    It  has  important  manufactures  o» 

Don  Saneho  and  imprisoned  him  in  a  castle,  but  cloth  and  flannel,  tape,  linen,  and  cotton  goods; 

ipared  Bernardo  and  brought  him  up  carefully  a"d  spins  a  good  deal  of  cotton,  thread,  and 

»t  his  court.    In  course  of  time  Don-  Bernardo  worsted.     It  has    also   bleachfields,    dyeworks, 

p™  up  to  be  a  warrior,  and  distinguished  him-  tanneries,  etc.     Its  ttade  is  principally  in  grain, 

•df  in  the  Moorish  wars,  in  the  hope  that  the  «der,  cloth,   iron    paper,   leather,   linen,   horses, 
km  would  be  Bent  to  pity  and  set  his  father  ■  and  cattle.    The  horse-fair,  held  in  Lent,  is  one 

al  liberty.     Alphonso  was  inflexible,  and  Ber-  of  the  greatest  m  France,  and  is  attended  by 

lardo  withdrew  to  his  paternal  domains ;  and,  purchasers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.    Pop, 

leaguing  with  other  lords  opposed  to  the  court,  about  6,000. 

•et  him  at  defiance.  Bembiirg,   bcrn-burH,    Germany,    a   town 

On  the   accession   of   Alphonso  the   Great,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  capital  of  the  former 

ttmwrdo    returned   to    court,    and    again    per-  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bernburg ;    on  both  sides  of 

formed  many  exploits  against  the  Moors,  hop-  the  Saale,  northwest  from  Leipsic,  with  which, 

^  to  be  rewarded  with  his  father's  freedom,  as  well  as  with  Berlin  and  Magdeburg,  it  is 

He  was  once  more  denied  the  boon,  and  with-  connected  by  railway.    It  is  divided  into  the  old, 

p*   M    tw'ore,   not   only   leaguing   with   his  the  new,  and  the  high  town;  the  first  two  sur- 

a1  L  *'            making  alliance    with    the    Moors,  rounded    by    walls,    and    communicating    by    a 

Alphonso  agreed  at  length  to  give  up  his  father  bridge  173  feet  long.    Bemburg  is  welt  built, 

on  receiving   the    surrender    of   the    castle   of  and  contains  several  well-paved  and  well-lighted 

Jl^rpio.    Bernardo,  true  to  his  word,  performed  streets.     The  principal  building  is  the  palace, 

nts  part  of  the  stipulation,  and  then  learned  with  situated,  with  a  garden,  on  the  highest  part  of 

'Mignation  that  Alphonso  had  practised  an  in-  the   high  town.     It   is   very  ancient,    but   has 

r^°°f  deception  upon  him,  as  his  father  had  received  numerous  modem  additions,  and  con- 

jwm  for  some  time  dead.     He  disdained  any  tains  a  picture-gallery,  theatre,  and  church.    Be- 

jonger  to  tread  the  Spanish  soil,  and  remowj  sides  an  oil-mill,  and  several  breweries  aod  di»- 

to  ['ranee,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  tillerici,  there  are  manufa«toriei  of  paper  and 
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eanhc-nu'[ire,  copper  and  tin  wares   etc.     Pop.  into  a  doser  alliance  with'  Sweden,  concluded  a 

about  35,000.  separate   treaty   with   Bernhard,    who    went   to 

Beme-Bellecour    Atieime    rroMwr.    jam-  Pans.   i6  Oct    163+     Bernhard    promised    for 

ba-koor,  a-te-en  pros-per,  French  painter:  b.  4/»o,ooo    lyres  to  raise  an  array  of  iSfiOO  men 

Boulogne,  29  July  1838.     After  some  years  of  o"  '.he  Rhine  to  act  against  Austria.     He  now 

study  under  Barras  and  Picol,  he  made  a  repula-  ""J??.  <"*  ^he  war  m  the  country    adjacent  to 

tion  by  his  spirited  representations  of  episode*  ^he  Rhine,  took  the  fortress  of  Zabern  in  Alsace, 

in  the  Franco- Prussian  war  of  1870.  He  received  spread  his  army  over  Lorraine  and    Burgundj-, 

a  first-dass  medal  in  the   Paris  Salon  of  1872;  and   vanquished   the   forces   of   the    emperor   in 

the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1878 ;  and  a  second-class  several   battles.     At  the   commencement   of   the 

medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of   1889.     His  ?=»"■  1638  he  laid  siege  to  Rhemfelden,  not  far 

best   known  works  are:    'Cannon   Sbot> ;    <la  from  Basel.    Here  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked 

the  Trenches'  ;    'AtWck  on  the  Chateau' ;   aad  y?  his  cunp.  18  February,  by  an  Austrian  artnj. 

'To  Arms  I'  Bernhard  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  superior 

__,  -.  _         .,  .         ,.-.  numbers;  hut,  having  soon  collected   his   forces, 

t3^^"?'v,  1°^     BoUTChier,     boorshe-a,  ^e  surprised  the  Austrians,  31   February,   and 

Lord    English  baron,  a  descendant  of  the  Dula;  obtained  a  complete  victory.     Several    Austrian 
o    GlouceMer,  youngest  son  of  Edward  IIL:  b.  3,^  „g„  made  prisoners,  and   the- fortress 

1474;  d.  IS32.    He  was  member  of  Parliamait,  %f   Rheinfelden   was   obliged  to   surrender,    13 

1495-152?;    aided    in    suppressing    the    Com.sh  ^ay.    He  then  undertook  the  si«e  of   Breisach, 

msurrect-on,   IjW ;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  (,,«  possession  of  which  was  necessary  for  main- 

1515;  ambassador  to  Spam   1518;  and  for  many  taining  himself  in  Alsace.     An  imperial    army, 

ywrs  pernor  of  Calais.    He  translated  'Frois-  „„(!„  General  GoeWc,  was  defeated   with   great 

sarts  Chronicles     (isars)    ^^   o'»"  «<'''^  loss  by  Bernhard.  .10  July.     Bernhard  captured 

his  translation  of  the  former  belnj  a  sort  of  ^^^^^l    places   of    inferior    importance    during 

English  classic.  t^^  ^^^^  ^f  Breiiach,  which,  however,  did  not 

Ber'ners,  or  Barnes,  Juliana,  English  surrender  until  he  had  repeatedly  defeated  the 
prioress  and  author:  fl.  15th  century.  She  Austrians,  and  then  upon  very  moderate  condi- 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Berners,  who  tions,  which  Bernhard  signed  in  his  own  name 
was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Richard  H,  Lit-  without  mentioning  France.  The  possession  of 
tie  more  is  known  than  that  she  was  prioress  of  Alsace,  which  he  had  before  ceded  to  France 
the  nunnery  of  Sopewell,  near  St.  Alban's,  and  under  certain  conditions,  was  now  secured  ;  but 
has  her  name  prefixed  as  writer  or  compiler  to  he  also  demanded  Breisach  as  an  appurtenance 
one  of  Ihe  earliest  and  most  curious  productions  to  Alsace.  He  garrisoned  aU  the  conquered 
of  the  English  press.  The  first  edition,  entitled  places  with  German  troops,  and  ordered  money 
'The  Trealyses  Pertynynge  to  Hawkynge,  to  be  coined  with  the  Saxon  coat  of  arms  and 
Huntynge,  and  Fysshynge  with  an  Angle'  (of  that  of  Breisach.  In  vain  were  the  efforts  of 
which  only  three  perfect  copies  are  known),  France  to  deprive  the  duke  of  the  possession  of 
printed  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  In  1486,  Breisach  by  proposing  to  place  a  French  garri- 
ireats  of  hawking,  hunting,  and  heraldry.  A  son  in  the  fortress;  the  Duke  declined  not  only 
second  edition  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  this  proposal,  but  also  an  invitation  to  Paris 
Wordc  in  1496.  This  work,  under  the  title  of  and  the  offer  of  a  marriage  with  the  Duchesse 
the  'Book  of  St.  Alban's,'  became  a  popular  d'Aiguillon,  niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In- 
manual  of  sporting  science,  and  was  many  times  stead  of  that  match  he  proposed  one  with  the 
reprinted  in  the  i6th  century.  It  has  latterly  princess  of  Rohan,  to  which,  however,  the 
been  issued  in  facsimile  of  the  original  print.  French  court  would   not  accede,  lest   the  party 

Bernhard,  bcrn'hart,    (Duke  or  Weihar),  of  the  Huguenots  should  be  strengthened.     It 

Dutch  soldier  (fourth  son  of  Duke  John  of  Saxe-  "^  probable  that  Richelieu  had  recourse  to  poison 

Weimar) :  b.  6  Aug.  1604;  d.  8  July  1639.    He  "n  order  to  rid  France  of  the  Duke,  who  was 

entered  first  the  service  of  Holland,  and  after-  becoming   formidable    by    his   growinjr    power, 

ward  the  Danish  army  employed  in   Holstein  Immediately  after  his  death  several  French  com- 

againstlhetroopsof  the  emperor,  and  command-  missioners   appeared,    who    enlisted   his    troops 

ed  by  Ihe  margrave  of  Baden-Durlach,  and  was  mto  the  French  army;  the  command  of  them 

present  at  the  Conference  of  Lubeck,   1620,   for  was   committed    to    Marshal    Guebriant.      With 

negotiating   peace.      When    Gustavus    Adolphus  Bernhard  fell  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the 

entered    Germany,    Bernhard    joined    him,   and  Protestants.  His  successors,  Baner  and  Torsten- 

was  present  at  the  attack  uoon   Wallenstein's  son,  pursued  his  victorious  course.'  and  France 

camp    in    the    neighborhood   of   Nuremberg,    24  seriously  exerted  herself  in  the  war  which  con- 

Aug.  r6i2.     In  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  6  Oct.  1632.  tmued    for  Ihe  benefit   of   the   Protestants.     In 

he   commanded   the   left   wing   of   the   Swedish  Bernhard   a    graceful    person,    intelligence,   and 

arniy,  avenged  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  valor  were   uriited   with   a   magnanimity  _  which 

and    although    himself    severely    wounded,    put  could  not  be  shaken  by  adverse  events ;  his  only 

the  right   wing  of  the  imperial  troops  to  flight.  """  ™3s  too  great  impeluosily. 
In  1633  he  took  Bamberg,  Cronach,  Hiichstadt,  Bemhardi,  August  Fricdrich    btrn-har'de, 

and  Aichstadt;  but  his  attempt  upon  Ingolstadt  ow'goost  fre'drlR,  German  scholar:  b.  Berlin. 

miscarried.    He  also  brought  the  cities  of  Ratts-  1768;  d.  there,   1820.     In  his  youth  his  atten- 

bon  and  Straiibing  into  his  power,  and  frus-  tion  was  directed  to  universal  language  (that  is, 

trated   Wallenstein's    intentions.     The  king  of  to   language   as    far    as  it   is  common   to  all 

Sweden  made  him  Duke  of   Franconia.     His  rational  beings),  to  the  mystery  of  its  construc- 

impetuositycausedthedefeatat  N6rdlmgen(q.v.).  tion  — the  mathematics,  as  it  were,  of  language. 

24   Aug.    1634.     He  himself   narrowly  escaped  Bemhardi.   considering  all   different   languages 

being  made  prisoner.     The  prudence  of  Ojten-  as    a    whole,    endeavored    to    discover    a    ufli- 

Stiem   and  the  valor  of  Bernhard  soon  made  versal    grammar    common    to   them    all.     The 

amendi   for  this  fault.     France,  now  entering  result  of  his  researches  appears  in  bis  works: 
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^AbOnct  Graminar'  (3  vola.  1801)  ;  'Grammar 
in  Its  Applicatioii'  (1803) ;  and  'Elements  of 
the  Sdence  of  Language,'  in  which  many  philo- 
eagbial  principles  of  language  are  laid  down. 
Bernhardi  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and 
extensive  knowledKe,  He  was  also  a  professor 
and  director  of  a  classical  school  in  Berlin. 

Bernhnrdi,  Theodor  von,  ta'o-dor  fSn, 
German  historian  and  diplomat:  b.  Berlin,  6 
Not.  1802 ;  d.  Kunersdorf,  Silesia,  la  Feb.  1887. 
His  diplomatic  career  was  important,  and 
afforded  him  special  facilities  for  compiling  3 
'History  of  Russia  and  of  European  Politics 
During  the  Years  1814-3:'  {1863-7?);  'Fred- 
erick the  Great  as  a  Military  Commander' 
(iSSl):   2nd   similar   works,   all   of  value. 

Bernhardt,  Rosine,  barn-hart,  ro-zen,  bet- 
ter known  as  Sahah,  French  actress :  b.  Paris, 
22  Oct  1844.  Of  Jewish  descent,  her  father 
French,  her  mother  Dutch,  her  early  life  was 
spent  largely  in  Amsterdam.  In  1858  she  en- 
tered the  Paris  Conservaloire  and  gained  prizes 
for  tragedy  and  comedy  in  1861  and  iSOz ;  but 
her  debut  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  in  'Iphigenie' 
and  Scribe's  <Val^rie>  was  not  a  success.  After . 
a  brief  retirement  she  reappeared  at  the  Gymnase 
and  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  in  burlesque,  and  in 
1867  at  the  Odeon  in  higher  drama.  Her  suc- 
cess in  Hugo's  'Ruy  Blas>  in  1872  led  to  her 
being  recalled  to  the  Theatre  Frangais,  since 
vhich  she  has  abundantly  proved  her  dramatic 
genius.  In  1879  she  visited  London,  and  again 
;n  1880,  about  which  time  she  severed  connec- 
lion  with  the  Coniedie  Frangais  under  heavy 
penalty.  In  1880,  1887,  1891,  i8()6,  and  igoo 
$lie  made  successful  appearances  m  the  United 
States,  and  between  and  after  these  dates  vis- 
ited Switzerland,  Holland,  South  America,  Italy, 
Mgeria,  Australia,  etc.  In  1890  she  appeared 
in  a  new  rendering  of  'Hamlet'  in  Paris,  and 
!<:<ired  a  most  flattering  triumph.  Among  her 
most  successful  impersonations  are  'Theodora,' 
'Fedora,'  'La  Tosca,'  and  'Cleopatre'  in  the 
riays  baring  those  titles.  In  1882  she  married 
H.  Damala,  a  Greek,  whom  she  divorced  not 
kmg  afterward.  She  is  also  known  as  a  sculp- 
tor, painter,  and  playwright. 

Bonhardy,  Gottfried,  bern'har-de,  Kot'fred, 
German  classical  philologist:  b.  Landsberg-on- 
ihe-Warthe,  20  March  iSoo;  d.  Halle,  14  May 
1875-  He  lectured  very  brilliantly  at  the  lead- 
ing universities,  his  principal  works  being 
'Greek  Syntax  Scientifically  Considered' 
(1%),  a  historical  study  of  the  subject;  'Out- 
lines of  Roman  Literature'  (Sth  ed.  1872)  ; 
'Outlines  of  Greek  Literature'  (Part  I.  5th  ed. 
J&B;  Part  IL  2d-3d  ed.  1876-80;  Part  HI. 
"anting),  and  a  supplement  to  the  first-named 
irtatise,  entitled  'Paralipomena  [Omission]  in 
[the  Work  on]  Greek  Syntax'  C1854-62)  ;  .al- 
though he  has  written  many  other  important 
books. 

Bemi,  Bema,  or  Bemia,  Francesco,  ber'ne, 
ber'na,  or  bcr'ne-a,  fran-ches'ko,  Italian 
poet;  b.  Lamporecchio,  Tuscany,  toward  the 
close  of  the  15th  century;  d.  26  July  1536.  His 
iimily  was  noble,  but  poor,  and  young  Berni 
went  lo  Florence,  and  at  the  age  of  19  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  under  the  care  of  his  relation, 
Urflina]  Bibiena.  At  length  he  entered  the 
syvice  of  Ghiberti,  bishop  of  Verona,  datary 
ol  the  papal  chancery,  as  secretary.    In  the  hope 


of  promotion  he  took  orders ;  but  sought  recrea- 
tion in  amusements  which  displeased  the  prelate. 
A  society  had  been  established  at  Rome,  consist- 
ing of  young  ecclesiastics  of  a  jovial  temper 
like  Berni,  and  of  a  poetical  vein,  who,  in  order 
to  denote  their  love  for  wine  and  their  careless 
gaiety,  called  themselves  i  vignajuoli  (vine- 
dressers). They  laughed  at  everything,  and 
made  sport  in  verse  of  the  most  serious,  nay, 
the  most  tragic  matters.  Bemi's  verses  were  the 
most  successful,  and  were  written  in  so  peculiar 
a  style  that  his  name  has  been  given  to  it 
{manitra  Bcrnesca  or  Berniesea).  When  Rome 
was  sacked  by  the  troops  of  the  Constable  Bour- 
bon, 1527,  Bemi  lost  all  that  he  possessed.  He 
afterward  made  several  journejfs,  with  his  pa- 
tron Ghiberti,  to  Verona,  Venice,  and  Padua. 
At  length,  wearied  with  serving,  and  satisfied 
with  a  canonship  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence, 
he  retired  to  that  place.  The  favor  of  the  great, 
however,  which  he  was  weak  enough  to  court, 
brought  htm  into  difficulties.  He  was  required 
to  commit  a  crime,  and  his  refusal  cost  him 
his  life.  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  at  that  time 
Duke  of  Florence,  lived  in  open  enmity  with 
the  young  Cardinal  Ippoliio  de'  Medici.  Bemi 
was  so  intimate  with  both  that  it  is  doubtful 
which  first  made  him  the  proposal  to  poison  the 
other.  Certain  it  is  that  the  cardinal  died  by 
poison  in  1535,  and  it  is  probable  that  Alessan- 
dro  caused  Bemi's  death. 


often  very  bitter,  and  frequently  u 
humor  of  Horace  with  the  causticity  of  Juvenal, 
The  extreme  licentiousness  of  his  writings  is 
his  greatest  fault.  Berni  also  wrote  Latin  verses 
very  correctly,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek.  His  'Burlesque  Verses'  have  great 
merit;  so  also  has  his  rifacimento  of  Bojardo's 
'Orlando  Innamorato.* 

Bemlcia,  b*r-nlsh'ya,  a  Latinized  form  of 
the  English  word  Brynelch,  used  to  indicate  the 
north  part  of  what  became  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria,  the  part  north  of  the  river  Tees, 
The  Anglian  kingdom  of  Bemicia  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ida,  who  made  his  capital 
at  Bamborough  about  5 SO  A.D. 

Bemier,  b^r-nyS,  Camille,  French  painter: 
b.  1823.  He  did  not  exhibit  until  1863,  but  in 
a  few  years  became  one  of  the  leading  landscape 
artists  of  France,  a  position  he  has  held  for  40 
years.  His  best-known  works  are;  'The  Aban- 
doned Lane';  'Evening';  'A  Farm  in  Brit- 
tany' ;  and   'Landes,   Near   Bannalec,' 

Bemier,  Pransois,  French  physician  and 
traveler:  b.  Angers,  about  1625;  d.  Paris,  16^. 
He  set  out  on  his  travels  in  1654,  and  after 
visiting  Egypt  and  Palestine,  went  into  India, 
where  his  skill  in  medicine  brought  him  into 
notice;  and  he  remained  for  12  years,  residing 
chiefly  at  Delhi,  as  physician  to  the  Great 
Mogul  Emperor  Aurungzebe,  On  one  occa- 
sion he  accompanied  the  prime  minister  on  his 
march,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  to  the 
conquest  of  Cashmere,  and  in  his  travels,  record- 
ing all  that  he  saw,  has  given  accounts  full  of 
interest,  and  recognized  by  subsequent  travelers 
as  remarkable  for  their  fidelity.  After  his  return 
to  France  he  not  only  compiled  his  'Travels' 
and  several  volumes  of  history  relating  to  the 
empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  but  turned  his  at- 
tention to  philosophical  subjects,  and  published 
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an  abridgment  of  the  philosophy  of  Gauendl  in  order  to  excel  in  the  arts,  one  mort  rise 

He  also  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  ^Traiti  du  above  all  rules,  and  create  a  manner  peculiar  to 

Libre  ct  du  Volontaire.*  one's  self. 

Bemina,    ber-ne'n?,    a    mountain    of    the  „»«"»■'.  *^SO«.Joachmi  de  Pjema  d«^ 

ntiviian    Aine    n  «m  f »*t  tiioti    in  thp  <;»)«  bSr-nes,  froo-swa  jo-a-lcem  dt  p6-ar  de,  French 

S^r'of'^&ni'Tith^'Tex^fl^He  ani  «Ten-  cardinal  and  minister  of  Louis  £v.:  t.  St.  Mar- 

aive  glaciers.     Its  summit  was  first  attained  in  "1.  '"«  I'Ardcche,  1715;  d.  Rome,  2  Nov.  1795. 

185a    The  Bernina  Pass,  which  attains  an  ele-  Madame  dc  Pompadour  presented  hmi  to  Louis 

va&n  of  7,64a  feet,  and  over  which  a  carriage  XV.,  who,  being  pleased  with  him,  assigned  to 

road  was  completed  in  1864,  leads  from  Pontre-  K'™  =>"  "Payment  in  the  Tu.lenes,  with  a  pen- 

<ina  tn  Pntrhiavn  ='<>"  '>'  '.500  livres.    He  wcot  as  ambassador  to 

sma  to  Poschiavo.  y^j^_  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  enjoyed  the  highest 

Bernini,  Giovanni  Lroreiuo,  ber-ne'ne,  j6-  favor  at  court,  and  soon  became  minister  of 
van'ne  lo-ren'zo,  called  II  Cavaliere  Beihiki,  foreign  affairs.  The  political  system  of  Europe 
Italian  sculptor  and  architect :  b.  Naples,  7  Dec.  was  changed  at  that  time.  France  and  Austria, 
1598;  d.  Rome,  28  Nov.  1680.  Richly  endowed  hitherto  enemies,  united  in  an  offensive  and  de- 
t^  nature  and  favored  by  circumstances,  he  fensive  alliance,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
rose  superior  to  the  rules  of  art,  creating  for  Seven  Years'  war,  so  unfortunate  for  France, 
himself  an  easy  manner,  the  faults  of  which  he  Bemis  has  been  designated  by  several  writers 
knew  how  to  disguise  by  its  brilliancy.  From  as  the  chief  author  of  this  alliance.  Duclos, 
his  early  youth  he  manifested  a  great  power  however,  asserts  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
to  excel  in  the  arts  of  design,  and  one  of  his  Bernis  to  maintain  the  old  system,  which,  since 
first  works  was  the  marble  bust  of  the  prelate  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  especially  since  the 
Montajo.  He  was  not  yet  18  when  he  pro-  time  of  Richelieu,  had  made  France  the  protec- 
duced  the  'Apollo  and  Daphne,'  in  marble,  a  tress  of  the  less  powerful  states  of  Germany,  and 
masterpiece  of  grace  and  execution.  Looking  the  rival  of  Austria.  Oppressed  by  the  misfor- 
at  this  group  near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  tunes  of  his  country,  which,  in  part  at  least, 
declared  that  he  had  made  very  little  progress  were  ascribed  to  him.  Bemis  surrendered  his 
since  the  time  when  that  was  produced.  With-  post,  and  waa  soon  after  banished  from  court, 
out  forsaking  sculpture,  Bernini's  genius  em-  His  disgrace  lasted  till  the  year  1764,  when  the 
braced  architecture,  and  he  furnished  the  design  king  appointed  him  Archbishop  of  Albi,  and,  five 
for  the  canopy  and  the  pulpit  of  St  Peter's,  as  years  later,  ambassador  to  Rome.  Here  he  re- 
well  as  for  the  circular  place  before  the  church,  mained  till  his  death.  In  the  name  of  his  court. 
Among  his  numerous  works  were  the  palace  and  against  his  own  opinion,  he  labored  to  cl- 
Barberini,  the  belfry  of  St.  Peter's,  the  model  of  feet  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
the  monument  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  When  the  aunts  of  Louis  XVI,  left  France  in 
the  monument  of  Urban  VIII.,  his  benefac-  1791  they  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  and  lived  in 
tor.  Urban  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  house.  The  Revolution  deprived  him  of  his 
Innocent  X.  ascended  the  papal  throne,  when  fortune,  and  the  means  of  indulging  his  generous 
the  envy  engendered  by  the  merits  of  the  artist  disposition.  The  easy  poetry  ot  youth  had  pro- 
and  the  favor  bestowed  on  him  broke  forth,  cured  him  a  place  in  the  French  Academy,  but  he 
His  enemies  triumphed;  but  he  regained  the  himself  is  its  severest  critic.  Voltaire  bad  a 
favor  of  the  Pope  by  a  model  for  a  fountain,  great  esteem  for  his  talents,  his  jud^ent.  his 
About  the  same  time  he  erected  the  palace  of  criticisms,  and  his  character,  as  is  evident  from 
Monte  Citorio,  Alexander  VII.,  the  successor  ot  their  correspondence,  which,  in  evenr  other  re- 
Innocent  X.,  required  of  him  a  plan  for  the  spect,  is  very  honorable  to  Bemis.  A  collection 
embellishment  of  the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro.  The  of  Bemis'  works  was  published  in  1757  by  Didct. 
admirable  colonnade,  so  beautifully  proportioned  and  another  in  1825. 

to  the  Basilica,  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Bemissar'tia,  an  extinct  genus  of  primitive 

Bernini     We    may    also    mention    the    palace  crocodiles     (Metotuchia)    of   lower    Cretaceous 

Odescalchi,  the  Rotunda  della  Riccia,  and  the  (Wealden)  age.    It  resembles  the  modem  croco- 

house  for  novices,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  on  diles  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bony  plates  on 

Monte  Cavallo.     Louis  XIV.  having  invited  him  the  back  more  nearly  than  do  other  contemporary 

to  Paris,  he  set  out  from  Rome,  in  1665,  accom-  species,  but  was  of  quite  small  size,  only  three 

panied   by  one   of  his    sons   and  a  numerous  or  four  feet  in  length.    A  complete  skeleton  was 

retinue.    Never  did  an  artist  travel  with  so  great  found  at   Bemissart.  in  Belgium,  and  is  now 

pomp  and  under   such  flattering  circumstances,  mounted  in  the  Brussels  Museum, 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  in  Paris  was  BemouiUi,  bar-noo-ye,  or  Bemovilli,  a  fam- 

highly  honorable.    He  was  first  occupied  in  pre-  i]y  which  has  produced  eight  distinguished  men, 

paring  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  Louvre,  who  have  all  cultivated  the  mathematical  sciences 

which,  however,  were  never  executed.    Cardinal  with  success.     The  family,  emigrated  from  Ant- 

Rospigliosi   having   become   Pope,    Bernini   was  werp  on  account  of  religious  persecutions,  under 

admitted  to  an  intimate  intercourse  with  him,  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  fled  first 

and  charged  with  several  works ;  among  others,  to  Frankfort,  and  afterward  removed  to  Bile, 

with  the  decoration  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  where   it   was  elevated  to   the  highest  dignities 

in  his  70th  year  this  indefatigable  artist  exe-  of  the  republic. 

cuted  one  of  his  most  beautiful  works,  the  tomb  BemouUli,   Daniel,   Swiss   philosopher:   b. 

of  Alexander  VII.     He  was  buried  with  great  Groningen,  9   Feb.   1700.     He  studied  medicine, 

magnificence   in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Mag-  in  which  he  took  the  doctor's  degree,  and  at  the 

giore.    To  his  children  he  left  a  fortune  amount-  age  of  24  was  offered  the  presidency  of  an  acad- 

ing  to  about  3,300,000  francs.    Bernini's  favorite  emy  about  to  be  established  at  Genoa,  but  in  the 

maxim  was,  Chi  itoti  rsre  tahrolla  Sella  regain,  following  year  accepted  an  Invitation  to  St,  Pe- 

non  passa  mat.     Thus  be  was  of  opinion  that,  tersburg.    Accompanied  by  his  younger  1>rotheT 
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John,  he  returned  to  Bale  in  1733;  became  there  tersborg,  1736.  He  was  professor  of  iurUpru' 
professor  of  anatomy  and  botany ;  in  i7_so  pro  dence  at  Bern  and  subsequently  proiessor  of 
fcssor  of  natural  pbilosophy ;  resigned  this  place,    mathematics  at  St.  Petersburg. 


because  of  his  advanced  age,  to.  his  brothers  Bernstein,  b^rn'sUn,  Aaron,  Geriuan  pnb- 

?"i  the  younS"  Daniel  BemouUli,  in  1777,  and  ^^^t  ^  novelUt:  b.  Dantiic,  1812;  d.  1884.    He 

died  'n  1782.    He  was  one  of  the  greatest  nat-  ^^^  ;„      ij^i^s  a  Radical,  and  in  religion  a  re- 

nral  philosophers  as  well  as  mathematicians  of  fonn^r,   and  his   life   was    a   continued    battle 

bis  time.    At   10  different  times  he  received  a  a«ainst  obscurantism  and  conservatism.    Yet  he 

prize  from  the  AMdemy  oi  V^ris.    In  173^  he  ^^^ote  some  charming  stories  of  life  among  the 

Aared  wrth  h.»   (/»»>"  a   double  pnee,  given  Jews,  among  them 'Mendel  Gibbor>  (i860).    He 

by  this  academy  for  their  jomt  essay  on  the    ^rote  also  sc  

causes  of  the  different  inclinations  of  the  plane-  ^1;^^^  Peoole'i 
tary  orbits.  Most  of  his  writings  are  contained  .{-,„) 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  St.  Petersbnrg,  Paris,  „  .  „,  ,  ,  ^  ,  ^  ^ 
and  Berlin  academies,  of  which  he  was  a  mem-  Bernstein,  Ediwrd,  leader  of  the  German 
^  sociat  democracy:  b.  Berlin,  6  Jan.  185a  As  a 
'  T  L  t  T  o  ■  1.  young  man  he  edited  socialistic  newspapers  in 
BemouuU,  JUOD,  or  James,  Swiss  ma  the-  Berlin  until  the  vehemence  of  his  opposition  to 
maticianib.  Bate,  1654;  d.  1705-  The  differential  the  government  of  Bismarck  made  it  desirable 
ralculus  discovered  by  Leibnitz  and  Newton  was  for  him  to  leave  Germany.  Returning  in  1901, 
applied  by  him  to  the  most  difEcult  questions  he  became  editor  of  yorwarts.  He  contends  that 
of  geometry  and  mechanics ;  he  calculated  the  e^ery  movement  for  the  advancement  of  the  peo- 
loxodromic  and  catenary  curve,  the  logarithmic  pj^  should  be  encouraged  and  taken  advantage 
spirals,  the  evolutes  of  several  curved  lines,  and  ^f  by  ihe  common  people,  whom  he  urges  to 
discovered  the  "numbers  of  BernouiUi,'  as  they  take  an  active  part  in  pontics.  Besides  his  news- 
are  called.  paper  work,  he  has  published  several  volumes 
BemomBi.  Johann,  Swiss  mathematician:  of  discussions  on  politico-economical  auW«ts. 
b.  Bale,  1667 ;  d.  i  Jan.  1748.  He  was  one  of  the  such  as  'Zur  Geschichte  und  ITieorie  des  Sozial 
greatest  mathematicians  of  his  time,  and  the  is  mus     {1900). 

worthy  rival  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.    He  was  Bemitoifi,  Andreas  Peter,  birn'storf,  an- 

deslined   for  commerce,  but  his   inclination  led  dri-as   pi'ter    (Count),   Danish   statesman:   b. 

him  to   the   sciences,   and   from   the  year    1683  1735';  d.  1797.     He  was  appointed  prime  minister 

be  principally  devoted  himself  to  medicine  and  in  I76g.  when  he  ceded  to  Russia  theGottorppart 

iDaihematics.    To  him  and  his  brother  James  we  of   Hoistein    in   exchange   for    Oldenburg  and 

ste  indebted  for  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  dif-  Delmenhorst.     He  introduced  a  new  system  of 

itrential  calculus.  He  also  developed  the  method  finance,  and  prepared  the  abolition  of  villanagv 

oi  proceeding  from  infinitely  small  numbers  to  in    Schleswig   and    Hoistein.     He    was    a    pro- 

the  finite,  of  which  the  former  are  the  elements  nounced  Liberal,  and  contended  for  the  freedom 

H  differences,  and  called  this  method  the  in-  of  the  press. 

inral  eoUulut.    In  1690^  he  made  a  journey  Bematotff,  Johann  Hartwlg  Ernst  (Cotjht), 

to  France,  where  he  instructed  the  Marquis  de  i>a„ish  statesman  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 

IHopital  m  mathematics.    At  this  time  he  dis-  Denmark:  b.  Hanover,  1713;  d.  1772.    He  was 

covered   the  exponential   calculus,   before   Leib-  employed    in   divers   embassies,    and   afterward 

nm  had   made  any   communications   respecting  j^j^j  ^^^g  ^,fl^g  ^f  foreign  minister  to  Frederick 

n,ind  made  it  known  in  IW-     In  ife4_  he  be-  y.   for  about  ao   years,  resigning  in   177a     He 

came  doctor  of  medicine  at  Bale,  and  in  i6g5  „gg  ^u^j  by  Frederick  the  Great  *the  oracle  of 

tetil,  as  professor  of  mathematics,  to  Groningen,  Denmark.* 

where  he  discovered  the  mercurial  phosphorus  _  ,  Tr-i:_„_  T.,ii.,« 
ot  luminous  barometer,  for  which  he  received,  »«■<«"%  ,^'^'^\^^:  ^  ^I'J^'hJ"!'^" 
from  King  Frederick  L  of  Prussia,  a  gold  medal,  scholar:  b  Bologna  r«3.  d.  1505.  He  early 
m  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  gave  proofs  of  great  atili  les  and  a  P^digfrns 
felin,  afterward  of  that  in  Paris.  After  the  memory,  and  after  completing  his  eduMti(«i 
tab  of  his  brother  in  1705,  he  received  the  ■'P^^^.M^'^^l' f^'^T/^^'^nPf  .?^,«^; 
proitssorship  of  mathematics  at  Bale,  which  he  and  M.Ian,  and  taught  w^  great  success^  He 
WHnnfil  hia  ftMth  afterward  went  to  Pans,  and  gave  lectures  which 
Md  until  his  death.  greatly  extended  his  fame.  His  townsmen  now 
BemouiBi,  Nicolas,  nephew  of^  Johann  became  desirous  to  possess  him,  and  he  returned 
Bcniouilli,  Swiss  mathematician :  h.  Bale.  1687 ;  to  Bologna,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
4  1759.  He  studied  law,  but  more  particularly  his  life  as  professor  of  belles-lettres.  He  is  now 
devoted  himself  to  mathematics;  in  170S  went  chiefly  known  as  the  editor  of  some  good  editions 
lo  Groningen  to  Johann  Bernouilli ;  returned  of  the  classics,  and  the  author  of  a  curious  tract 
liowever  with  him  to  Bale  toward  the  close  of  entitled  'Declamatio  Ebriosi.  Scortatoris  et  Alea- 
the  year,  and  became  there  professor  of  mathe-  toris,'  in  which  the  drunkard,  rake,  and  gambler, 
maties.  He  traveled  through  Switzerland,  represented  as  three  brothers,  debate  which  of 
France,  Holland,  and  England,  and  in  1713  be-  them,  as  being  the  most  vicious,  should  be  ex- 
came  a  member  of  the  Academies  of  Science  in  eluded  from  sharing  in  his  father's  inheritance. 
Undon  and  Berlin.  On  the  re«.minendation  of  g  ,  j^^  hter  of  Oceanus;  also  the 
^"'-  ^\7,T\':\  "^^^T;  tn  hU  nS"ei^  "^^""^  '"^1  women  connected  With  Thrace. 
^Z,'"  '^'I'f  "i^r^f  V^.  In  „^,  h,.  hE  IHyria.  "c. ;  also  a  genus  of  animals,  the  typical 
al""  "L^J^Af  if  R,3,n  JnH  f2„H^fl^  oni  of  the  family  fl?r»«<r.  The  heroes  are  oval 
ai«  professor  of  the  Roman  and  feudal  law  gj^bular-ribbrf  animals,  transparent  and  gehi- 
m  that  place.  ^i^J^^  ^^^  ^j^^i  f^„„  p^,^  ^^  p^f^^  and  twolong 
BemonilU,  Nicolas,  Swiss  jurist,  son  of  tentacles  friI^^  with  cirri,  which  aid  them  in 
Jdtaim  Bernouilli:  b.  Basel,  1695;  d.  St  Pe-  breathing    and    in    locomotion,    Th^   have    a 
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BEROSUS  —  BBRRV 

mouth',  a  stomach,  and  an  anal  aperture.    They         Ber'rian,    WQfiam,    American     Episcopal 

are  free  swimming  organisms  inhabiting  the  sea,  clergyman  and  writer:  b.  New  York,   iToTi  "-  7 

sometimesrotaling,  and  at  night  phosphorescent,  Nov.   i8&.     He  was  rector   of  Trinity   Church, 

Bcro'Bus  accordine  to  some  a  Chaldsean  ^^^  York,  1830-62.  Besides  various  religious 
by  birth,  and  a  priest  of  the  temple  at  Bdus  at  "^^t^^' >XZ^'''!^^  ,\^T^  '?t?':^?.«=  5"<*  '^,'y' 
Babvlon!  and  according  to  others  a  contemporary  >■"*  ^  'Historjcal  Sketch  of  Trmity  Church.> 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  celebrated  both  as  a  Ber'rien,  John  MaoiberBon,  American  law- 
historian  and  an  astronomer,  though  it  has  been  yer  and  politician :  b.  New  jersey,  23  Aug.  1781 ; 
alleged  that  hia  name  merely  has  btfen  used  for  d.  Savannah,  Ga.,  1  Jan.  1856.  He  was  the  soo 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  reputation  to  what  others  of  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolo- 
had  written.  His  history,  giving  an  account  of  lion,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1796,  was  ad- 
the  Babylonian  Chalda;ans  and  their  kings,  con-  mitted  to  the  bar  of  Georgia  at  the  age  of  18, 
sisted  of  two  books  written  in  Greek,  and  pro-  and  gradually  rose  in  reputation  till  he  was 
fessed  to  be  founded  on  the  ancient  archives  of  elected,  in  1809,  solicitor  of  the  eastern  district 
the  temple  of  Belus.  It  exists  only  in  frag-  of  Georgia.  He  became  judge  of  the  same  dis- 
ments.  contained  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  trict  the  next  year,  retaining  the  latter  office  till 
Eusebius,  and  others,  and  given  in  a  collected  i832,  when  he  entered  the  Georgia  Senate,  from 
form  by  Richter  (1825).  According  to  Pliny  which  he  was  transferred,  in  1824,  to  the  Senate 
the  aslronomical  observations  contained  in  the  of  the  United  States.  He  established  in  that 
works  of  Berosus  eictended  over  a  period  of  body  a  high  reputation  as  an  orator  and  states- 
480  years.  man,    was    appointed    attorney- general     of     the 

Berqilin,   Aniatld,   bfr-kaft,    ar-n6,    French  United   States   in   1829,    resigned    this    office    in 

writer:  b.  Bordeaux,  1749;  d.  1791.     He  first  at-  183 1  when  Gen.  Jacksons  cabinet  became  m ha r- 

tracted  notice  by  some  poems  which  he  entitled  pon'ous,  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 

"Idylles,'  and  by  several  translations  from  the  '"  Savannah  till  1840,  when  he  was  elected  again 

English  under  the  name  of  'Tableaux  Anglais,'  t"  ^  national   Senate,  and  was  re-elected    in 

but  is  best  known  by  his  work  entitled  'Ami  des  '°4°- 

Enfans,'  for  which  he  received  the  prize  of  the         Berro,  Bernardo  Prudencio,   bar'ro.    btr- 

French   Academy   in    1789,   as   the   most   useful  nar'do  prii-den'ce-o,  Uruguayan  statesman:  b. 

work    which   made   its   appearance   during   that  Montevideo,  about  1800 ;  d.  April  1868.      In  1852 


-.     It  has  been  translated  into  most  European  he  was  vice-president  and  president  of  the  S'_ _ 

languages,  and  still  continues  a  standard  work  Under  Giro  he  was  minister  of  goTcmment  till 

for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  young  peo-  the  revolution  of   1853 ;   again   president   of   the 

pie.     It  cannot,  however,  lay  claim  to  the  merit  Senate  in  1858,  and  president  of  the  republic 


tt 

iriginality,  as  both  the  title  and  much  of  the  1860-4.     I^e  revolution  of  Flores  v 

substance  are  derived  from  a  work  in  German  ful  soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  term.    In 

by    Weiss,    entitled     'Kinderfreund.*     Berquin,  1868  he  stirred  up  a  revolt  against  Flores',  was 

though   specially   devoted  to   the   instruction   of  imprisoned,  and  soon  afterward  shot  through  a 

f'outh,  was  not  intapable  of  excelling  in  graver  window  in  his  cell. 
iterature^  and  was  for  some  time  the  editor  of         Bemiguete,  bSr-roo-ga'te.  Alonzo.  Spanish 

the  Momtewr.  painter,   architect,   and   sculptor :   b.   Paredez   de 

Berqilin,  ber-kati'.  Louis  de.  the  first  Prot-  Nava,  Spain,  1480;  d.  Toledo,  1561.    He  went  in 

estant  martyr  in   France:  b.   1490;   d.  Paris,   17  early  life  to  Italy,  studied  in  the  school  of  Mich- 

April  1529.    He  was  a  gentleman  of  Artois,  a  ael  Angelo,  and  became  intimate  with  Andrea  de! 

friend  of  Badius,  the  savant.     When,  in  1523,  the  Sarto,   Baccio    Bandinelli.   and   other   celebrated 

police   began   to   seize    Luther's   works,   with    a  artists.     On  his  return  he  was  appointed  painter 

view  to  suppressing  Protestantism,  they  found  to  Charles  V.    His  principal  architectural  works 

among    Berquin's    books    some   manuscripts    of  are  the  royal  palace  at  Granada,  and  the  town- 

his  own  writing  that  were  pronounced  heretical,  house  of  Seville;  his  skill  as  a  sculptor  is  seen  to 

As  he  refused  to  retract,  he  was  thrown  into  great  advantage  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 

prison.    Francis  I.,  whose  counselor  he  was.  ob-  of  Toledo,  and  the  tomb  of  the  vice-chancel- 

tained  for  him  his  freedom ;  and  Erasmus,  al-  lor  of  Aragon  at  Saragossa.    His  best  paintings 

ways  his  friend,  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  him  are  at  Valladolid,  Toledo,  and  Salamanca, 
from  exposing  his  life  in  a  useless  struggle.     His  Berry,  ba-re,  Carolina  Ferdinanda  Louisa, 

fixed    opinions    and    intrepid    nature,    however,  DuchcBse   de,  'widow    of   the    second    son   of 

having    thrown    him    into    prison    three    times,  Charles  X.  of  France ;  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I. 

caused  him  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and  he  ^j  t,,^  t^q  Sicilies:  b.  5  Nov,  i?^;  d.  17  April 

was  burned  alive.  ig^.     Her    futile    attempt    at    insurrection     in 

Berredo   e   Caatro,  b5r-r5'do   e   kash'trS,  1832,  to  place  her  son  on  the  French  throne, 

Portuguese  soldier  and  historian:  b.  Serpa.  about  caused  her  imprisonment  and  subsequent  with- 

1680;  d.  Lisbon,  13  March   1748.    Having  en-  drawal  to  Sicily. 

tered  the  army  he  foiight  at  the  battle  of  Sara-         Berry.  Charles  Ferdinand,  Due  de,  second 

gossa   (1710).  so  distinguishing  himself  on  that  gon   of  the   Count  d'Artois    (afterward  Charles 


occasion  that  he  was  made  governor- general  of  x.j   and  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy:  b.  Versailles, 

the  province  of  Maranhao,  Brazil,  and  in  1718  he  24  Jan.  1778 ;  d.  14  Feb.  1820.     He  was  educated 

became   captain -general   of   Mazagao.     The   rest  ^\^^^  ^ijh  his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of  An- 

of  his  life  was  spent   upon  his  history  which  is  gouleme.     In    1792   he   fled   with   his   father   to 

of  great  value  a?  an  original  source  of  informa-  Turin,    served    under   him    and    Conde   on   the 

tion  for  the  perrod  of  which  it  treats.     It  is  en-  Rhjne,  and  early  learned  the  art  of  winning  the 

titled  'Annals  Hiatoncos.  do  estado  do  Maran-  i^^^  gf  t^e  soldiers.     Subsequently  he  lived  al- 

hao'    (1749)-  ternately  in  London  and  Scotland,  continually 

Berrefta.     See  Biretta.  occupied  with  plans  for  the  restorBtion  of  the 


BERRY  — BERSIBR 

Bonrboni.    Landing  at  Cherbourg,  13  April  1814,  skin;   for  example,  grape,  gooseberry,  tomato. 

he  passed  throii|[h  the  cities  of  Bayeux,  Caen,  Popularly   the   term    is   applied    to   fruits    not 

Rouen,  etc.,  gaining  over  the  soldiers  to  the  cause  strictly  berries ;  for  example,  strawberry,  rasp- 

of  the  Bourbons,  distributing  alms,  and  deliver-  berry,  etc,  which  bear  external  seeds  on  a  pulpy 

ing   prisoners.     When    Napoleon    landed    from  receptacle. 

Elba,  the  king  committed  to   Berry  the  chief         Benyer,  bar-ya,  Antoine  Pierre,    French 
command  of  ail  the  troops  in  and  around  Fans,  advocate  and  orator:  b.  Paris,  4  Jan.  1790;  d.  20 
All  his  efforts   to   secure  their   fidelity  proving  jjov.    i868.     In   1814   he   proclaimed   at   Rennes 
meffectual,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  on  the  night  the  deposition  of  Napoleon,  and  remained  til!  his 
of  iQ  March   with  the  troops  of  the  household  d„th  an  avowed  Legitimist.    He  assisted  his 
to  Ghent  artd  Alost,  where  the  king  then  was.  ^tj^r  in  the  defense  of  Ney,  secured  the  ac- 
The  bailie   of  Waterloo  enabled  him  to  return         j^ta]  of  Gen.  Cambronne,  and  defended  Lamen- 
to  ftns,  where  he  arrived  8  July,  and  surren-  ^^  from  a  charge  of  atheism.     His  eloquence 
d(red,  his  command  over  the  troops  of  the  house-  ^^,  c<»npared  with  that  of  Miraheau,  and  after 
hold  into  the  hands  of  the  king     At  the  opting  tj,e  dethronement  of  Charles  X.   {1830)   he  re- 
of  [he  chambers  m  Pans  he  took  the  oath  to  n^i^j   ;„  ^^  chamber  as  the  sole  Legitimist 
mainMm    the    eon  si  11  uti  on.    and    was    appointed  orator.     In  1840  he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
president  of  the  fourth  biireau;  hut  soon  retired  ,he  defense  of   Louis   Napoleon  after  the   Bou- 
from  public  life.    He  died  of  a  blow  inflicted  ,  f^,^,    i„   ,8.^  he   did  homage  to  the 
by  a  pohtical  fanatic  named  Lonvel    (see  Lou-  Count  dc  Chambord  in  London,  adhering  to  hbn 
vn.)._  The  duke  left  a  daughter,  Louise  Mane  through  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  voting  for 
Therese,  afterward   Duchess  of  Parnia;  and  a  (he  d^sition  of  the  prince-pJesident  the  moni- 
posthmnous  son,  subsequently  known  as  Count  i„g  ^^^  the  coup  d'itat.    rfc  gained  additional 
de  Chambord.  reputation  in  1858  by  his  defense  of  Montelem- 
Ber'iy,  Hinun  Oeorge,  American  soldier:  bert,  and  was  counsel  for  the  Patterson-Bona- 
b.  Rockland,  Me.,  317  Aug.  1824;  d.  Chancellors-  partes  in  the  suit  for  the  recognition  of  the  Baltj- 
ville  3  May  1863.    He  entered  the  Union  army  as  more  marriage.    In  1863  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
colonel  of  the  4th  Maine  infantry,  and  was  ores-  chamber  with   Thiers,  and  in  1864  received  a 
ent  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  siege  of  York-  flattering  reception  in  England. 
^?^-  '"i.''  '  Mmspicuous  part  in  the  battles  of         Ber«gHeri,  ber-s?-lya're,  a  corps  of  rifle- 
Willajnsburg    Fair   Oaks.    Chantilly,    and   the  „„  „,  aKa™ shooters"  introduced  into  the  Sar- 
Kccmd  Bull  Run  campaign.    President  Lincoln  dinian  army  by  Gen.  Delia  Marmora,  about  1849. 
Bonunated  him  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  -^y^      ,j^      „  in  the  Russian  war  and  also 
January  1863,  and  be  succeeded  Geo.  Sidtles  in  assisted    at    the    battle    of    the    Tchemaya.    16 
command  of  the  2d  division  of  the  3d  army  f^       ^g        ^^      ^^^^  likewise  employed  in  the 
CMp.    At  acntiealpj^ntinthebaaleof  Chan-  Italian  wars  of  1859  and  1866.    Their  strength 
wllorsville,  1  Maj;  1863.  Hooker  ordered  Ckn.  comprised    12   regiments,   each   regiment    corn- 
Berry  to  charge  with  the  bayonet  the  advancing  ^^^  ^f  three  battalions  of  four  companies  each, 
enemy.     He  did  so,  and  for  three  hour*  his  di-           „     ,      ,  ,  .  ^      1.         ■   i_ 
vision,  almost  alone  withstood  the  enemy's  38-  ^    ^f^*f'^^    descendant    of    the    eight- 
auh.   and    regained    for    the   Federal    forces   a  handed    Starkader   and   the   beautiful    A  fhilde, 
portion  of  their  lost  ground.    He  was  killed  at  ?"<i  according  to  the  Scandmavian  mythology,  a 
the  head  of  a  successful  bayonet  charge,  upon  ^^mous  wan-ior     He  disdained  the  protection  of 
the  renewal  of  the  battle  the  following  day.  *rmat,  whence  he  received  his  name,  which  sig- 
_            „          -r.     ..  .          .          .      „.  ,  nrfics,  according  to  Ihre,  armorless.    He  raged 

^.?erry,    Hwy,    English    author:    b.    Kirk-  like  a  madman  in  battle.    He  killed  King  Swa- 

bndge,  Yorkshire,  16  March  5763;  d.  London,  furfam,  and  married  his  daughter,  by  whom  he 

»  Nov.   18^     She  and  her  sister  Agnes  vrere  had  12  sons  as  untamable  as  himself.     They  were 

iMimale  fnends  of  Horace  Walpole.    lii  1798  also  called  Berserker,  and  after  their  time  the 

she  edited   the    'Works   of  Horace  Walpole.'  name  was  given  to  wild  and  fierce  Scandinavian 

Htr  most  ambitious  work  was  her  'Social  Life  warriors 

in^andandFrance>(i844).  ^^»tAo.     ber-sets'y6.     Vittorio.     Italian 

J  ^ ''' .'^  """'  f   '?f^*J^  provmee   and  novelist    and   playwright:    b.    Peveragno,    Pied- 

dnhdom  of  France,  of  which  Bourges  was  the  n,ont,  1830.    fioth  as  a  writer  of  tales  and  of 

apiul     With  the  ««ption  of  the  arrondisse-  comedies  he  is  conspicuous  for  vivid  and  faith- 

raoilSt   Amand,  which  belonged  to  the  Bour-  j^,,   delineation   of   Piedmontese   life;   especially 

twrauiis.    It    now   forxns   the   departments   Indre  j^  his  dialect  comedies,  among  which  'The  Mis- 

and  aier._  At  several  periods  it  gavea  title  to  fortunes   ^f  Monssi   travett'    is   considered   to 

French  pnnces,  the  younger  son  of  Charles  X.  ^  his  masterpiece.     He  also  wrote  an  excellent 

being  the  last  to  assume  it.  historical  work,  'The  Reign  of  Victor  Emman- 

Berry,  Canal  de,  one  of  the  most  impor-  uel  II.*  (1878-93). 
lint  canals  in  France  as  regards  the  atnount  of         Beraier,  bar-sya,  Eugine  Arthur  FranEoia, 

is  traffic.    It  begins  at  Montlu?on  on  the  Cher,  ^  F^eneh  Protestant  puTpit  orator  of  note:   b, 

the  chief  trading  centre  of  the  coalfields  of  the  Morges,   near   Geneva,   183 1  ;  d.   Paris,   19  Nov. 

AHier;  descends  the  Cher  valley  to  St.  Amand,  ,889.     He   became   in   1855  a   preacher  in   Paris 

and  ukimately  enters   the   Cher   itself  near   St,  ^^^  he  was  much  admired   and   his  sermons 

Aignan.  below  which   point  the  canalized  Cher  ^^^e  translated  into  several  languages.     Among 

roMitmes    the  ,  line    of    navigation    to    Tours  ^is  writings  are  'Colipiy  avant  les  guerres  de 

Length  of  navigation  300  miles,  of  which  365^  religion'    (1884)  ■    'Hisioire    d'un~    — '■—    '"'- 

m^belong  to  the  canalized  Cher.    Constructed  heuvcuse>      (1890')  ;     in     English, 

"*^''^-  (1881-1901).     See  Tinling,  <An  Ai      . 

Btrry,  a  succulent  fruit  in  which  the  seeds  Published  Sermons  of  ^istor  Eugene  Bersier' 

we  immersed  in  a  pulpy  mass  enclosied  in  a  thin  (1901). 
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BEST  —  BERTHOLLET 

Bert,  bSr,  Paul,  French  statesman  and  parte  singled  hiro  out  for  that  post  In  October 
physiologist:  b.  Auxerre,  17  Oa.  1833;  d.  1797  Gen.  Bonaparte  sent  him  to  Paris  to  de- 
Ketcho,  Tonquin,  II  Nov.  i886.  He  studied  both  liver  to  the  directory  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
]&w  and  medicine,  became  assistant  to  Claude  Formio.  In  1708  he  received  the  chief  command 
Bernard  at  the  College  of  France,  and  succes-  of  the  array  of  Italy,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
sively  occupied  the  chairs  of  physiology  at  Bor-  February  made  his  entrance  into  Rome,  abolished 
deaux  and  Paris.  Entering  political  life  in  1870,  the  papal  government,  and  established  a  consular 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  republic,  he  was  four  one.  After  the  iSth  Brumaire,  Bonaparte  ap- 
lime  re-elected  to  the  chamber.  He  brought  pointed  him  minister  of  war.  He  afterward  be- 
forward  laws  removing  primary  instruction  from  came  general -in-chief  of  the  army  of  reserve, 
the  control  of  the  religious  orders,  and  making  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy  in  1800,  and  con- 
it  compulsory.  During  the  firemiership  of  Gam-  tributed  to  the  passage  of  St.  Bernard  and  the 
betta  he  held  the  post  of  minister  of  public  in-  victory  of  Marengo.  He  signed  the  armistice  of 
struction  and  wor^ip.  While  engaged  in  public  Alessandria,  formed  the  provisional  government 
life,  M.  Bert  still  pursued  with  ardor  his  scien-  of  Piedmont,  and  went  on  an  extraordinary  mis- 
tific  investigations,  attracting  world-wide  attcn-  sion  to  Spain.  He  then  received  again  the  de- 
tion  by  his  experiments  in  vivisection.  The  anti-  partment  of  war,  which,  in  the  meantime,  had 
religious  views  of  M.  Bert  excited  much  been  in  the  hands  of  Carnot.  He  accompanied 
controversy.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  Napoleon  to  Milan,  June  1805,  to  be  present  at 
works  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  of  nu-  his  coronation,  and  in  October  was  appointed 
tnerous  educational  and  politital  writings.  He  chief  of  the  genera!  staff  of  the  grand  army  in 
rdidered  a  service  to  natural  science  by  the  Germany.  In  the  campaign  against  Austria  in 
clear  and  simple   style   of  his  text-books.  1809,  he  distinguished  himself  at  Wagram,  and 

Bcnbdot  bir-.15,  Pierr.  Eug^c  M.red-  '"'i"'' ''S 'iS' °|.?™£:  °'J!f:S*K,  ^L'^'^l 
„  _  ,  ,  -.in-  r\  .  Q  J  as  proxy  01  Napoleon,  ne  received  the  hand  01 
Ita,  French  chemist :  b.  Pans.  25  Oc  .  1827  i  d-  Maria  Louisa,  d^gtiter  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
there  I8  March  1907.  He  early  studied  chem-  i.,  a„d  accompanied  her  to  Franc^  Somewhat 
istry,  and  in  1859  was  appointed  professor  o  ,  Napoleonmade  him  colonel -general  of  the 
orgamc  chemistry  m  the  Superior  School  ot  s„i„  trbops.  In  1812  he  was  with  the  army  in 
Pharmacy.  In  1865,  a  new  chair  of  orgamic  Ru„ia,  as  diief  of  the  general  staff,  which  post 
chemistry  was  orpmzed  for  him  in  the  Col-  ^e  alsci  held  in  1813.  After  Napoleon's  abdica- 
lege  of  France.  In  1870  he  was  elected  presi-  tion  he  lost  his  principality  of  Neufcbatcl,  but  re- 
dent  of  the  scientific  contmittee  of  defense,  and  ^^^^  !,(,  other  honoVs.  and  possessed  the  favor 
during  the  siege  of  Pans  was  entrusted  with  ^^^  confidence  of  Louis  xVlII.  Snbsequcntly 
the  ma™ifacture  of  amniumtton  and  guns,  and  ^^  ^„;^  „  Bavaria,  where,  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
especially  dynamite  and  nitro-glycerme.  In  he  committed  suicide.  See  'M*moires  d'AIexan- 
1878  he  became  president  of  the  committee  on  j„  Berthier,  Pr.  de  Neufchatd  et  de  Wagram> 
explosives,  which  introduced  smokeless  powder,  dgjg) 

His  labors  also  led  to  the  discovery  of  dyes  ex-  „.,,.,,-,  «_  .  t 
tracted  from  coa!  lar.  He  received  the  decora-  ^j^?^"'?'.  ^'l°^U  ^™"'  PSf.udonym  of 
tion  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1861;  was  made  Adelheid  Reinbold,  German  npvehst:  b.  l8oa; 
commander  in  1879,  and  grand  officer  in  1886.  d.  1839.  She  was  wannly  appreciated  and  fur- 
In  1889  he  was  elected  permanent  secretary  of  t}"""!?!,.^/  .H^",i5-  ^l''^^^  T*"  ^'""^  •K.'^'^  °l 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  has  contributed  ^he  Will-o-the-Wisp'  (1830),  met  with  great 
to  the  knowledge  of  synthetical  processes  and  to  ^«'''  '•  ,^P"  ^^'  death  appeared  <King  Sebas- 
the  relations  between  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  J'^"'  U^' ■  ?  histoncai  romance,  and  *Col- 
of  chemistry.     His  works  include:    'Chimie  or-  '^cted    J  ales'    (1842;- 

ganique  fondee  sur  la  synthese'  (i860)  ;  'Legons         BerthtM  von  Regensburg,  bEr'tdlt  fdn  ri'- 

sur  les  principes  sucres'    (1862);   Lemons  sur  giSns-boorg,  German  Franciscan  preacher:  b. 

risomerie'  (1865):    'Traite  elementire de chimic  about  1220;   d.   13  Dec.  1272,  and  buried  in  the 

organique'   and   'Sur  la   force  de  la  poudre  et  Franciscan  convent  at  Ratisbon,  of  which  he  was 

dasmatieres  explosives*   (1873  and  1889)  ;  <Veri-  a  member.     From  1250  to  the  close  of  his  life, 

fications  de  I'aieometre  deBaume'  (1873)  ;  'Les  he  preached  to  immense  congr^atiors  in  Switi- 

Origines  de  I'alchimie*    (1885);   'Collection  des  erland,    Hungary,    Austria,    Moravia,    Bohemia. 

anciens  alchimistes  grecs'    (18^)  ;    'Chimie  des  Saxony,    Swabia,   etc,    speaking  to   them   from 

anciens'  (1889)  ;  'Trait^  partique  de  calorimetrie  the  summits  ot  mountains  or  from  the  tops  of 

chimique*   (1893).  trees.    In  th^  Heidelbei^  university  libnmr  some 

Berthier,  bar-Iya,  Louis  Alexandre,  mar-  MSS.  of  his  sennons  are  preserved.    The  elq- 

shal  of  France,  prince  and  duke  of  Neufchatel  I"*"*  "?"".*'■  "'">  "hich  he  exposed  the  imoui- 

and  Valengin,  prince  of  Wagram :  b.  Versailles,  t'«s  of  his  times  seems  to  have  produced  an  elec- 

20  Nov.  1753;  d.  Bamberg,  i  June  1815.    In  the  ",'c  .effect   "Poo   h's   hearers.    Near   Glate,   m 

American  war  of  independence  he  served  under  Silesia,   a   tent    under   which   he   had   preached 

Lafayette.     In   1789,  Louis  XVI.  appointed  him  was  exhibited  long  after  his  death,  and  revived 

major-general    of    the   national    guard   of   Ver-  tn^  feelings  of  affection  and  reverence  in  which 

sailles,  and  on  s  and  6  Oct.  1790,  as  well  as  19  ?!^"?™^  '%  ^^'"^  ""^  '^^  P«°P'^     ^^^  ^'^^  "^ 

Feb.  179J,  he  did  good  service  to  the  royal  fam-  Unkel'    (1882). 

iljr.     During  the  reign  of  terror  he  avoided  sus-  Bertbollet,bar-to-1tl,  CUudeLoiiiB(Cot;'n'), 

ptcion   by  exhibiting  zeal   in  the  Vendean  war.  French  chemist  of  distinction :  b.  Talloire,  Ss- 

After    the    gth    Thermidor,    he    was    appointed  voy,  9  Dec.   1748;   d.   Paris,   7   Nov.    18^     He 

chief  of  the   general   staff   of   Kellermann,   and  studied  medicine  at  Turin;  went  to  Paris,  where 

by  causing  the  French  army  to  take  up  the  lines  he   became   connected   with   Lavoisier,   was  ad- 

of  Borghetto,  contributed  to  arrest  the  advance  mitted   in    1780  a   member   of  the   Academy  of 

of  the  enemy.    Thus  his  reputation  as  a  chief  Sciences  in  that  city;  was  made  in  1794  profet- 

of  (he  general  staff  was  established  before  Bona-  sor  in  the  normal  school  there,  and  was  sent  to 
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Italy  in  1796,  in  order  to  select  the  plunder  that  United  States  in  order  to  paint  the  portraits  of 

was  lo  be  carried  to  Paris.    He  followed  Bona-  prominent  American  society  leaders. 

e?^:^f;„^!™l5  ]^  J^i      ?~:t    J    ;^  >>"  »«  crimimli.    In  t88o,  whilt  chief  of  th. 

5  tjfiS?     ff  .r,  1,  ■A.T.S  1>"»"  of  Idmtaiction  in  ihc  prefecture  of  po- 

™„^'S,I  SmI;  ^?  M,  ii;™Z     S;  "if,^  ««.  I»  established  his  system  of  mosuremeM 

KutE'or'?ht.,°.'b?h'„s°np?.ii"o™i  ''s;v'™t'S"i;L°,ire'r,!°'io't/?; 

. 1  ^1.      ... ^     /"^xi       t ciBion.     1  he  system  has  since  been  adopted  by 

irernment  and  the  dethronement  of  Napoleoa  -u_  ^i;„.  .T ..»,„,■,■. r  «t  tu=  1,-™.  ^;.:.c^f  w., 

.;    vifiTi I    u  —      ...  u  .  XT.     1 the  police  autnonties  01  the  large  cities  01  tu- 

U1S  aVIII.  made  him  a  peer     but  Napoleon  ,„„_  ,„j  ,1,.  n„:,„j  Cf,t=c      tf -,..-,.  «—  «(  .t,- 
I  i,r_  1 ■_  ,0,,      *(.„  .u. . .: t  rope  and  the  United  states.    He  was  one  01  the 

Cut  S"<i'k  'SA  .pS'i?  hfc'sss ;  '/t,^jt.%  Ta<l;l7':r„  ■v.';'it's''='io°J 

S"    hleTr's'  Srl"!  ?h"f  "S  'T:T:  i^rSS'^'CA  'ome.™&e"t'.  r  °o1 

with  which  the  sciences  and  the  arts  were  en-  „„„„„„„    „,„,!,,    K..,,-;r.™    ..^^^    uu     i..i.».«^ 

riched  by  him,  the  most  important  are  those  for  """""""s    works    bearmg    "f^n^J^s     system 

the    char'rinK   of   vessels   to   preserve   water    in  ^^tf^^^^l      r^^^r^^^A..  ^rl,^'TiZ^ 

ships,  for  the  stiffening  and  glazing  of  linen,  ^'^3);  <La  Comparison  desecritureset  liden- 

for  the  artificial  production  o?  nitrl,  etc.,  but  "'^""°"    ^aphique'     (1897).    See    Bertillok 

principally  that  for  the  bleaching  of  vegetable  ^"^tem. 

sabstances  by  means  of  chlorine,  which,  since  BertUlon  SyBteffl,  a  plan  of  identifying 
1786,  has  been  in  general  use  in  France.  Besides  suspected  criminals,  invented  March  187ft  and 
different  essays  in  the  collections  of  the  Acad-  set  forth  in  18S5  by  Dr.  Alphonse  Bertillon  of 
emy  and  the  Institute,  he  has  written  several  Paris.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  single  sys- 
brger  works,  among  which  his  'Essai  de  Slati-  tem,  but  a  combination  of  one  invented  by  him- 
que  Giimique*  (1803 1  translated  into  English',  self  with  two  others  approved  by  use,  or  as 
German,  and  Italian)  must  be  considered  as  the  many  more  as  the  officers  choose  to  employ  for 
most  important.  The  complicated  phenomena  security.  The  former  is  that  of  anthropometry, 
of  chemistry  were  here  treated  as  under  the  or  exact  measurements  of  certain  dimensions  of 
strict  and  simple  laws  of  mechanics.  He  had  the  human  body  and  its  members ;  the  latter  are 
also  a  large  share  in  the  reformation  of  the  those  of  description  —  as  in  passports,  but  more 
chemical  nomenclature,  as  well  as  in  the  publics-  extended,  more  precise,  and  with,  a  better  ter- 
tion  of  the  work  that  appeared  on  this  subject  minology — and  photography,  with  still  others  at 
in  Paris,  1787  — 'MAhode  de  Nomenclature  will.  The  first-named  is  the  heart  of  the  sy;s- 
CbimiqiK.'  tem,  the  feature  which  makes  it  instantly  avail- 
w_.iv-.itj.it_  I, J,,  tuxi  u'oM  .,  •),•  ^^n.-^;^  able;  its  accuracy  is  great,  but  so  is  that  of  some 
mJ^RH^„?rn  v^  ^^'  ^  «he";  this  however  is  the  only  one  which  can 
name  of  Brazil  nut  (q.v.)  ^  indexed  and  referred  to  as  readily  as  the  titles 
Berthoirf,  bar-too,  Ferdinand,  Swiss  of  books  in  a  library  catalogue.  For  this  rea- 
DMchanician,  celebrated  for  his  marine  chronom-  son  it  is  rapidly  becomin)^  the  standard  in  all 
tiers:  b.  Plancemont,  Neufchatel,  19  March  countries  with  civilii^ed  judicial  systems.  It  rests 
1727;  d.  20  June  1807.  His  father  caused  him  or  three  principles:  (1)  Easy  and  exact  mea- 
to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  watchmaking,  and,  surement  of  the  parts  of  the  body  in  a  living 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  his  subject ;  (2)  extreme  diversity  of  such  dimen- 
biowledge,  sent  him  to  Paris.  He  resided  in  sions  in  different  subjects,  no  two  ever  closely 
this  city  from  1745,  and  there  made  his  first  approximating  each  other;  (3)  almost  absolute 
marine  chronometers,  which  have  been  used  by  fixity  of  the  skeleton  after  20.  The  measure- 
French  navigators  on  so  many  occasions  for  ex-  ments  are  taken  with  compasses,  and  include: 
iniding  and  correcting  geographical  knowledge.  Height,  standing  and  sittmg,  reach  of  out- 
He  left  several  works  relating  to  his  art.  His  stretched  arms ;  length  and  width  of  head ; 
nephew,  Louis  Berthoud.  his  pupil  and  the  heir  length  and  width  of  right  ear:  length  of 
of  his  talents,  extended  his  improvements  still  left  foot,  forearm,  middle  and  little  fingers, 
further.  His  chronometers  came  to  be  very  The  descriptive  elements  are  color  of  eyes 
widtlj  used  by  French  navigators,  and  were  even  (the    most     imoortant    detail     of    all,     " "     ^ 


It  than  those  of  his  uncle.  never  changes  and  is  impossible  to  disguise), 
~._..  i»-ii„._i.i™  f„.,_n,  c-,.!  „i  4i,;„„  hair,  beard,  and  complexion;  deformities  and 
A  Bmie  WiUou^hby,  fourth  Earl  of  Abm^  peculiaritiw  of  shape;  marks  on  body,  as 
d«^  En^ish  iwlitician:  b.  16  Jan.  t740;,d.  a6  ^j  ^  tattooings  frequent  among 
Sept.  17™^  ric  was  a  vigorous  opponent  m  the  ^^minals.  etc..  carefully  lo«^ted-as  «mole  six 
Hou^  of  U>rds  of  the  policy  of  England  toward  ^(j^^r^s  to  left  of  fifeh  vertebra,'  or  "horiion- 
tht  American  colonies  that  culminated  m  the  t^l  scar  on  back  of  second  phalanx  of  right  fore- 
Revolution:  wrote  a  famous  and  very  popu  ar  ffn^^? three  millimetres  befow  middle.'  A  pho- 
imti  calW .  'Thoughts  on  Mr.  Burke  s  Letter  ^  ^  ^  ^  „  ^  ^  ^j  g,^  ^^^  j^l^^ 
«n  the  Affairs  of  Amenca,>  was  active  .n  prt^  Xn  thought  desirable,  from  a  fixed  chair  and 
modng  favorable  legislation  for  Ireland,  and  ,  ,  ..".--  -rt,.  ',:„  nrnce-is  bv  a  mea- 
srnipathized  with  the  French  Revolution.  tu«r  andTs"retS-'^o  wr^e^tro'm  ^di«a™?n, 
Bertier,  bar-tyS.  Francisque  Edouard,  takes  five  to  seven  minutes,  and  the  measure- 
French  painter,  now  living  in  London:  b.  Paris,  ments  are  correct  to  one  thirty  second  of  an 
1B41,  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bouguereau  and  Cab-  inch.  Descriptions  and  photograph  are  put  to- 
and,  and  among  nis  many  portraits  of  notables  gether  on  cards  of  uniform  size,  and  in  the  great 
»re  those  of  DeLesseps.  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  Paris  collection  of  120,000,— the  model  for  alt 
Countess  of  Warwick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  otheis,— are  thus  classified  for  reference.  First, 
Max  O'Rell.    He  has  several  times  visited  the  approximately  30,000  females  and  lo^ooo  minon 
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are  jqiarated  fur  special  classification.    Second,  Bertin,   Louiae  Angeliqne,    French    mnsi- 

the  90,000  remaining  are  divided  into  three  equal  clan  and  composer :  b.  Les  Roches,  near  Bievres, 

sections    according   to   length    of    head:    short  15  Jan.  1805;  d.  Paris,  z6  April  1877.     She  was 

heads,  of  187  millimetres  and  less;  medium,  187  a  daughter  of  L.  F.  Berlin  (q.v.),  and  composed 

to  194;  long,  194  and  above.     Experience  proves  'Faust,*    'Esmeralda,'     'Guy    Mannering,'    and 

that  these  make  very  closely  equal  numbers;  and  other    operas.    Her    volume    of     verse,     'Les 

their  cards  are  placed  in  three  tiers  of  drawers,  Glanes'  (1842},  received  the  prize  of  the  Acad- 

tlie  short  heads  uppermost.    Each  of  these  is  emy. 

subdivided   into    three   of    10,000  according  to         Berlin,  Louis  Francois    (called      Behtik 

width    of    head,    without    further    reference   to  l'Aine),    French   journalist;   b.    Paris.    14   Dec. 

length:  each  of  these  into  three  of  about  3.300.  ,^    ^         Sept.   1841.    The  Revolution  made 

according  to  length  of  middle  finger;  each  of  ^im  L  journalist,  and  in  1799  he  started  the  fa- 

these  into  thr«  of  1,100,  bv  length  of  foot :  these  n^o^s  j^^^^^i  ^„  ^j^j.^,.     His  royalist  princi- 
are   subdivided   succ^sivelv  by  length  of   fore-       ,„  offered   Napoleon,  and  cost  him    imprison- 

arm,  full  height,  length  of  little  finger  and  color  i;,^^^  ^^j  banishment  to  Elba ;  thence,  however. 

of  eyes.    These  last  groups  conlam  from  12  to  ^e  escaped  to  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  friend- 

14,  and  are  classed  by  ength  of  ear,     fhe  women  ship  with  Chateaubriand.    In  1805  he  returned  to 

and  children  are  similarly  classified.     Thus  any  pg^jj^  g^j  resumed  the  editorship  of  the  DibaU, 

new  measurement  can  be  compared  with  its  dup-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  hampered  by  Napoleon.      The  sec- 

licate,  in  this  enormoiis  mass,  or  the  absence  of  ^^^  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  restored  once 

such  record  shown,  with  marvelous  celerity  and  ^„^^  ^^  B^^in  the  free  control  of  his  journal, 

almost  infallible  accuracy     Its  index  va  ue  alone  ^^^  henceforward  he  gave  almost  constant  sup- 
is  of  the  first  order.     Under  the  old  systems,  the         ^  to  the  ministerial  party.     He  supported  the 

entire  mass  of  descriptions  and  photographs  had  Jj,,     monarchy,   and   edited  the  Dfbats   till   his 

to  be  searched  and  compared  with  any  given  ar-  ^cal\i 

rested  person,  and  with  the  immense  number  ac-  t>'_»j       m-     i         t-         1.        .-  .      l      -n     ■ 

cnmuiating  in  great  cities  it  became  physically      ^*^  1*"=«^- ^'*"''<Vv*"*Tl"-ij-'*'    ^fllf' 

impossible   to  apply   it   with   any  certainty,   thi  1668:  d.l7j6.     His  picture   'The  BuiMing  of  the 

senses  grew  so  faded  and  resemblances  were  so  Ark,'    obtained  the  grand  prize,  m    1^5,  and 

many;  not  only  did  the  guilty  escape.— it  was  'Prometheus    Liberated    by    Hercules'     brought 

estimated  that  more  than  half  the  habitual  crim-  }>""•  '"  i?°S,  membership  in  the  Academy,  where 

inals    remained    undetected,— but    the    innocent  he  became  professor  in  i?i5.     His  paintmgs  wiU 

were   often   mistaken    for  them.    International  ^  *""«"'  "?  the  gallenes  of  Dresdwi,  Stockholm, 

criminals,    like  bank   robbers  and  pickpockets,  St.  Petersburg,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Orleans, 

traveled  from  one  city  and  country  to  another  and   loulous?. 

under  assumed  names  and  disguises ;  sometimes,  Bertini,  GilU^>pe,  b£r-ti'ne,  gwc'sip,  Ital- 

when  wanted  for  grave  crimes,  they  committed  ian  painter:  b.  Milan,  1835;  d.  1806.     The  Milan 

trivial  misdemeanors  to  be  arrested  and  impris-  Academy  awarded  him  the  prize  for  the  best  his- 

oned  under  false  names.    This  is  now  rendered  torical  picture  in  184^,  and  his  painting  on  glass 

futile  by  the  combination  of  anthropometry  with  of  'Dante  and  the  Divine  Comedy,*  exhibited  in 

the  descriptive  features;  and  with  regard  to  the  London  in  1853,  has  been  greatly  admired.    He 

confusion   of   identit^r.  the   laws   of   probabili^  became  professor  of  painting  at  the  AcademjJn 

render  it  practically  impossible.     The  system  is  1860.     Amonff  notable  pictures  bj;  him  are:  'The 

also  of  great  value  in  distinguishing  new  crim-  Vision  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi* ;    'Death  of 

inals  from  old  offenders:  it  not  merely  registers  Saint  Joseph';   'Tssso  Introduced  to  the  Duke 

identity,  but  the  fact  of  a  first  offense.     It  has  of  Ferrara.' 

strengthened  even  the  old  descriptive  syst«n,,by  Bertrwid.  Heori  Gr.d«n,  bSrtran.  Sn-r? 
giving  It  a  more  precise, vocabulary  and  training  „a-tyan  (S-unt),  French  military  officer;  h. 
the  officers  of  the  law  m  physiognomy.  It  has  Ch^t^uroux,  1771'  d.  there  II  Jan  1844.  He  dis- 
already  Acmt  admirable  work,  as  in  the  discovery  tinguished  hfmself  at  Austerfitz  and  b^Sme  Na- 
of  King  Humberts  murderer;  but  to  make  It  j^^.^  adjutant;  and.  after  the  battle  of 
more  efficient  the  local  records  should  be  galh-  ^  ,„  ;„  \^  \^^  j,j,  .^j,,^  ;„  ,  t^e 
ered  into  national  and  «cn  international  bu-  French  army  b?  bridges,  was  created  count  and 
reaus.  With  a  proper  enforcement  of  habitual-  governor  of  Illyria.  After  serving  with  credit  in 
crimmals  acts,  a  great  step  would  be  taken  to-  ^^^  subsequent  campaigns,  he  retired  with  the 
ward  suppressing  the  class  of  professional  felons.  ^^^^^  („  eh^.  „as  his  confidant  in  carrying 
This  has  lieen  mooted  in?«\^own  country,  where  „„j  ^is  return  to  France,  and  finally  shared  his 
It  was  introduced  in  1887  by  Maj  R.  W  Mc-  banishment  to  St.  Helena.  On  Napoleon's  death, 
Oaughry;  that  it  has  not  been  fully  adopted  Bertrand  relumed  to  France,  wherVT  though  sen- 
here  IS  one  reason  for  the  infesting  of  the  coun-  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^j  ^^^  pronounced  upon  him, 
try  by  professionals  driven  out  of  Europe  by  the  ^  sentence  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  wisely  re- 
system.  Bert  ill  on  has  fully  described  his  system  ^n^j.  he  was  restored  to  all  his  dignities,  and. 
in  h's  'Identification  Anthropomariqu^  (1893)  ;  ]„  5830,  appointed  commandant  of  the  Polylech- 
and  Maj.  McClaughry  has  edited  'The  Bertil-  ^^  s^,,^^!  j„  ,g^o_  ^e  formed  part  of  the  ex- 
Ion  System  of  Identification'  (1896).  pedition  which  brought  back  the  remains  of  Na- 

Bertin,  bar-tan,  Antoine,  French  poet:  b.  Po'^on  to  France. 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  1752;  d,  San  Domingo,  1?90.         Bertrand,  Jame«,  French  historical  painter: 

He   was  much  admired   by  his  contemporaries,  b.  Lyons,   i&S ;  d.   1887.     He  studied  in  Rom^ 

who,    somewhat   extravagantly,    styled   him   the  and   his    'Saint   Benedict   Taking   Communion, 

French  Propertius.     He  was  a  friend  of  Parny,  exhibited   at  the  Salon  in  1859,  was  highly  ap- 

and  like  him  excelled  in  elegiac  and  epistolary  proved.     He  worked  in   the  classical   style,  and 

versa    His  principal  works  are  'Voyage  in  Bur-  his  paintings  are  as  notable   for  their  careful 

rundy>  {1777)  ;  and  'The  Loves'   (i7&>)-  finis''  »»  ^or  their  religious  tone.    They  mt* 
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been    frMtiently    engraved.    Among    them    are  was  naturalized   in   France.    In   1706  'le   was 

'Death  of  Virginia'   (1869)  ;  'Charlojte  Corday's  made   marshal   of   prance,   and   sent   to    Spaii>i 

Last  Day'   (1M3)  ;  'Calvary*    (1884).         ._  where  he  feained  the  liattle  of  Almania,  wtln;h 

Bertrand.  Joseph  Louis  Fran(oi»,  bar-'uan,  rendered  King  Philip  V.  again  master  of  Va- 

j6-sef    loo-e     froii-swa,     French     raathemati-  lencia.     In   1709  he  went  to  takd  the  cornmaitd 

cian:  b.  Paris,  1822;  d.  1900.    He  taught  at  the  ' '"  Dauphme,  and  the  measures  which  he  took 

Polytechnic  aud  Normal  schools,  and  the  College  "   cover   this    and   the  neighbonrig  pro«i*)ces 

de  France,  and  in  1884  became  a  memter  of  tfae  aga'ist    Ifie    superior    forces   of   the    Duke  -of 

French  Academy.     He  wrote  treatises  onaJ-ith-  ^^'''^  Kilned  him  a  great  UTtitafion.     In   1^18 

melic,    algebra,    calculus,    thermodynamics,   and  3"<*  ^7^9  he  was  obliged  to  serve  against  PhiKp 

probabilities,  and  in  1881  Mjas- appointed  com-  V„  who  from  gratitude  to  the  marshal  had  taken 

mander  of  the  Legion  of  Uonor.  ?  son  of  his  into  his  service.     On  his  entrance 

„,    „     ,       ,,   _-          .     •,.        ,          ..     ,  '"to  the  Spanish   doRimions  he   wrote  to   his 

BfcuUe,  b5-r«,  Kerre  dc,  French  cardinal:  son_  tj^  Duke  of  Liria,  admonishing  him  to  do 

b.   Dear  Iroyes,  4   Feb.   1575-  d.   Pans,  2  Oct.  his  duty  to  his  sovereign.     At  the  siege  of  Pbil- 

1629.     He     early     showed     reniarkabie     mental  Jpsburg,  on  the  Rhine,  his  lite  was  terminated 

acuteness    and   knowledge,    and   became   distm-  by  a  cannon-ball.     His  memoirs  were  published 

ginshed  for  skill  in  controversy     He  ins^tOTed,  ■  originally  in  French,  and  have  gone  thraugti 

and    was    the   first    superior  of,   the   order  of  .  n^o  or  three  editioiw  in  English.    Consult  Wil. 

armelites  in  France,  and  also  founded  the  ((On-  ^g^n     <Dtike    of   Berwick, :  Marshal    of    France* 

gregation  of  the  Oratory  notwithstanding  the  op-  (1883), 

position  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  a  statesman  rs  „ . ,'  .■  ,  __  ~.__^  -c-  1  j  _ 
well  as  priest,  and  took  a  IdidinK  Dart  in  t>o!i-  .  Berwick- OTi-Tweed,  England,  a  seaport 
tics.  He  was  often  opposed  to  Richelieu,'  whose  !"""'  "  ^,%  °"T^it,''°l"'^  °i  itself,  but  now 
jealousy  he  excited,  and  who  could  not  conCfeal  incorporated  in  Noithumberiand  on  the  nor* 
bis  satisfaction  at  the  news  of  his  death.  He.  <"^  Scottish  side  of  the  Tweed,  w.thm  ha  f 
accompanied  the  Princess  Henrietta  to  Englartd,  ^  mile  of  its  mouth.  It  is  surrounded  by  i^ls 
on  her  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  *'"'^h  are  well  preserved,  and  along  which  is 
shunned  elevated  positions,  and  was  very  uh-  .  f"  agreeable  promenadt.  The  streets  are  for 
viUingly  obliged  to  accept  the  hat  of  a  cardinal.  F^  "f"*  P^"  narrow,  s  eep,  straggling,  and 
This  llevation  made  no  difference,  however.in  ,  '".^e«\^':.  'I^o'-gh  ^^^"3.^  "'^  prmcipal  ones  are 
his  humble  way  of  life,  and  did  not  prevent  ■*''^=  ^^  *=?=";  Jhe  Tweed  is  crossed  at  t^io  , 
him  from  sometimes  taking  part,  as  he  had  "^^  '^,="  ?''^  ^"**Sf  «*  '5  arches,  1,164^  fiet 
always  done,  in  the  servile  work  of  the  reli-  '°?,S  ^"d.  f^y^  K  r"^^' ^^  ^^  %  magnificent 
gious  cornUnity  to  which  he  belonged.  He  f^^V^^  "'^Mf ^''°".';  ^.}^'%  long  and  184 
i-as  also  a  man  of  tetters,  and  was  the  first  to  ^^^.  '"  ^^'"l^  ^^'^\  ■'*'"'  =^  semicircular 
appreciate  and  encourage  the  genius  of  Des-  .f;'=*'«-  The  chief  industries  are  iron-founding. 
cSnes  urging  him,  by  hfs  Sense  Sf  obligation  to  J^e  nianu  acture  of  engines  and  boilers,  agricul- 
his  Creator,  to  make  known  to  the  world  his  ■  *i""'  ™plements,  feedrng-cake^antires  of  y:.- 
israveries.  The  most  noted  of  his  writings  is  "°"^  '"^3,  ropes,  twine,  etc.  The  chief  exports 
<Les  Grandeurs  de  Tfeus  >  '  *  are  gram,  artificial  manures,  and  herrings.  A 
mi.,ranaeurs  oe  jcsus.  dock  affording  accomfnodatioti  for  large  Vessels 
Bervic,  bar-y?k,  Charles  atment,.  French  ^^^  op^hed  in  i8?6.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
nigraver  :  b.  Pans.  1756;  d.  1822.  The  works  of  ,j,h  centm?,  during  the  reign  of  Alwcinder  I., 
B^ic  are  among  the  best  of  the  French  school  Berwick  was  part  of  his  realm  of  Scotland.  anS 
hit  are  nM  nimcroua^  The  most  cdebrated  of  the  capital  Of  the  di&trict  called  Lothian.  Soon 
Ihem  !s  the  full-length  iiguie  6f  Louis  XVa., .  :after  this  date  \X  became  populous  and  wealthy, 
ifter  a  iHcture  of  Callot  The  copies  are  very  ^^j  ,he  chief  seaport  of  Scotland,  contained  a 
tare  and  dear,  because  the  plate  was  broken  to  ,  strong  castle,  with  churches,  hospitals,  and 
pieces  in  the  revolmionap'  tumults  of  1793.  monastic  buildings,  and  was  created  one  of  the 
Ibe  exactness  of  his  drawmg.  the  firmness  and  fon,  royal  burghs  of  Scotland.  In  1216  the  to«n 
Miincy  of  his  touch,  the  purity  and  corrKtness  and  castle  were  stormed  and  taken  by  King 
ot  his  design,  and  the  happiness  with  which  he  John.  During  the  competition  between  Baliol  aDd 
iTwrferred  to  his  plate  the  beaudes  of  the  Bruce  for  the  Scottish  throne  the  English  Par- 
onpal,  gave  a  high  character  to  hif  prodmc-  Hament  sat  in  Berwick;  and  in  the  hall  of  the 
""^  castle  Edward  I.  pronounced  judgment  in  favor 
Berwick,  James  Fite- James  mtricE  of),  "*  B*'''o'-  Bnice  retook  the  town  and  castle  in 
French  marshal:  b.  Moulins.  1670:  d.  1734.  He  '3ia;.b(it,  after  undergoing  various  sieges  aad, 
»as  the  natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  after-  vicissitudes,  both  were  surrendered  to  Edwafd 
iurd  King  James  II.,  and  Arabella  Churchill,  I*,  m  1482,  and  have  ever  since  remained' in 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  t  and  first  possession  of  England.  ,  ■ 
*ent  by  the  name  of  Fiti- James.  He  received  Ber'wickshlre,  a  maritntie  comity  of  Scot- 
his  education  in  France,  and  served  his  first  cam-  land,  'nominally  divided  into  the  three  distr^ets 
paigns  in  Hungary  under  Charles.  Duke  of  Lor-  '  of  Lauderdale,  Lammermoor,  and  the  Merse 
raine,  general  of  Leopold  I.  He  returned  to  Ehg-  or  Mgrch.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  comtty 
land  at  the  age  of  17.  and  received  from  his  are  the  Tweed,  the  Leader,  the  Eve,  the  White- 
father  the  title  of  Duke.  On  the  landing  of  the  adder,  and  the  BlackaddeT;iand  all  except  ttie 
Prince  of  Orange  in  r688  he  went  to  France  with '  ■  ISst  confain  salmon,  of  whifeh  great  qnantiHes 
his  father,  whom  he  afterward  accompanied  on  ■  are  shipped  from  Berwick  fot  London.  Vast 
the  Irish  expedition.  He  fought  bravely  and  was  (|«antities  of  agricultural  produce  are  shipped 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  BoyUe,  1  Jitly '  from  the  ports  of  Berwick  and  Eyemottth,  add 
■^  He  afterward  served  under  Luxembourg  '  much  is  also  sent  to  Edinburgh.  Dalkeith,  Had- 
">  Flanders;  in  1702  and  1703  under  the  Duke  dington,  and  Dunbar.  Very  few  manufactures 
«  Burgundy;  then  under  Marshal  Villerpi,  and-  are  established  in  thlscouoty,  the  principal  ^na 
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which  it  supplies  Ixyond  domestic  consumption  istry  is  founded  in  a  greit  measure  on  his  dii- 

being  tliat  of  paper.    The  North  Sea  iislieries  coveries  and  views,  though,  by  the  rapid  devel- 

are    of    great    importance.    Berwiclt    formerly  opment  of    the  science,   the   edifice    which   he 

abounded  in  strong  castles  and  fortified  places,  erected   has    undergone  many    alterations,    and 

traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  several    defects    have    been    discovered    in    it. 

The   county  town    is    Greenlaw.    Other   small  Hence  his  views  in  regard  to  atomic   weights, 

towns  ate   Dnns   and   Eyemouth.     Pop.   about  his  cIectro.chemicat  theory,   and    his    mode  of 

31,000.  procedure  in  organic  chemistry,   have  met  with 

Ber'Ha  native  ailicate  of  aluminum  and  ■?•")'  opgnents.    He  discovered   selenium  and 

the  rare  metallic  element  glucinnm  (or  «beryl-  thotmm,  fh-.t  exhib.ted  cakium,  banom,  stron- 

liurn"),  having  the  formula  3G10.Al,C1..6SiO.,  ".""^  tantalum,  silKium,  and  iirconium   m  the 

and  iystallizing  in  the  hexagonal  system.    It  elemenul  stale,  and  mvestigated    whole  classes 

commonly  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.70.  and  a  «'    componnds,   as   those   ol   fluoric    »c,d,    the 

hardness  of  from  y.j  to  8.    A  portion  of  the  "««''  '°  the  ?res  Of  nlatmum,  Uinlalui^  molyb- 

Jlncinum  is  sometimes  replaced  by  lithium,  so-  J"".™,  vanadium,  sulphur  sal  s,  eto     He  mtro- 

dinm  or  <»sinm,  and  chemically  combined  waKr  "'.'"ei'  ^  ™"., "'  "  Ie?st  a  wholly  altered  nomen- 

Is  also  oceasionkll,  present,    fn  the  latter  case  ciatu,e  and  dassificat.on  of  chemical  compounds, 

the    formula    of    thS    mineral    appears    to    be  ''!. 't'u  '  1,         ."  °J     i  of   chem.stry  to 

H,GI.AI.SI„0„.    Beryl    is    usually    transparent  wh.ch  be  has  not  rendered  essential  service ,- and 

or  tianslocent,  and  in  color  may  be  green,  blue,  l>is  labors  are  so  numerous  that,  when  the  accu- 

yellow,  white,  or  light  red.    A  variety  which  is  racy  with  which  they  have  brni  executed  is  kept 

transparent,  and  brrght  green  from  the  presence  m   view,    it    beiomes   almost    incoraprehensible 

of  oxide  of  chromiSm,  is  known  as  «eiierald,»  >'»"'  one  m,„  should  have  been  able  to  perform 

and  is  highly  esteemei  as  a  gem  (see  Gans) ;  *em.    It  ought  to  be  especially  mentioned  that 

the  ■Oriental  emerald"    (see  SAPrHiai),  how-  >■=  never  rested  satisfied  with  the  bare  investi- 

ever,  is  not  a  variety  of  beryl),  but  a  grien  va-  mmn   of. isolated  facts,   but  ,lwl^y.   extended 

riety  of  sapphire.    A  bluish-green  variety  of  the  his  invesogations  over  a  wide  held,    so  as  to 

common  beryl,  known  as  'aquamarine,"  is  also  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  chemistry  as 

used  as  a  gem      Beryl  occurs  in  all  parts  of  *  whole.    In  addiUon  to  bis  numerous  commu- 

the    world,    being    commonly    associated    with  nications  to  the  journals  and  periodicals  of  the 

granite.     Its  crystals  ate  sometimes  enormous  f"?"'  ™1','!5  mentioned,  among  his  separate 

in  sire,  and  two  specimens  from  Grafton,  N.  H.,  "'°r'"i,''13   /'fS  ">'  "■«. Composition  of  Am- 

are  known,  which  weigh  2.900  pounds  and  a/.  ""'    '''»«'•■'    'J*'"    System    of    Mineralogy, 

tons,  respectively.     The  liS  fmer.lds    (,.v.)  ^' ^  ""ii'^t-'°7n-"''  3'"=^  Prof«««;"» 

arefrom  Bogota;  aquamarines  (q.v.),  from  Si-  "'?!,"'?",£  'l'     T"";^  pemistry.' 

beria,  Braril,  Maine,  North  Cariiina  and  Colo-  f^"^  I""  >""  translated  into  most  European 

rado:    golden    beryls,    from    Connecticut    and  '"nsuages.    As    secretary    of    the   Academy   of 

North  Carolina  Sciences,  he  published  an  annual  account  of  the 

•beSsssis svs'SSt'irshffi  E?lsf  -sis irs-^'eS 

in  the  beryl.    Its  salts  have  a  sweetish  taste,  and 

from  this  circumstance  the  element  itself  has  „  .    .     ,  ■  _...,, 

received  the  name  glucinum  (q.v.).  Ber«>eny«,  ber'zha-nyi.  Darnel,  Hungarian 

Beryx,  ber'Iks,  the  designation  of  a  genus  ^•^l-  b-  ^T^  ,\l'^'' -f-  '^^  J^"   authorued 

of  deep  sea  fishes  in  tropical  waters  belonging  y«^*'°"  «'  '"^  'Versei^   "P?"r™  '"    '^^^  anj 

to  the  group  Berycoidti  and  family  Btrycida.  "»   '?.^  ,""    reprmted,  wjth   his  consent   and 

fl.  ^ptend^ns,  deep  red  with  bright  streaks,  is  ap«edily  became  classic  in  Hungarian  literature. 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Cuban  fishes.  Bet,  an  Epypliao  god.  represented  dad  in  a 

BerreliuB,ber-tsa'li-iiH.J8ns  Jakob  (Baron),  lion's  skin,  wilh  the  head  and  skull  gf  the  api- 

Swedish   chemist  of   distinction :   b.   Westerlosa.  m*'  concealmg  his  features,  and  with  a  dwarfish 

East  Gothland,  Sweden,  ag  Aug.  1779;  d.  Stock-  and  altogether  grotesque  appearance.    He  was 

holm.  7  Aug.  1848,    The  first  fruit  of  his  studies.  *"PP''?,^,  *?  P«s'de  over  art,  music,  the  dance, 

and  of  a  year's  residence  as  assistant  to  a  physi-  and  childbirth. 

cian  at  the  famous  watering-place  of  Meclewi,  Beian^on,  be-zin-son,  France,  a  fortified 

was   the    'Nova    Analysis   Aquarum   Medevien-  town,  capital  of  the  department  Doubs,  206  miles 

■  sium'    (1800).     After  publishing  a  tract  entitled  southeast  of  Paris,     The  town  is  surrounded  by 

.  'De    Eiectricitatis    Galvanicx    in    Corpora    Or-  hills,  covered  with   vineyards.     The  isthmus  or 

ganica  EfTectis*    (1802),  and  taking  his  doctor'^  peninsula  on  which  it  is'built  is  composed  of  a 

degree,  he  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  health  mass  of  rocks  crowned  \v  the  citadel,  which 

in  i803  adjunct  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  in  commands  the  country  toward  the  north,  but  the 

Stockholm.      In    1S07   he    became    professor    of  citadel  itself  is  commanded  by  several  eminences 

medicine   and   pharmacy   in    Stockholm.     Here,  in  the  neighborhood,  on  which  forts  have  been 

along  with  other  medical  practitioners,  he  insti-  erected    for    the   purpose   of   securing   the    ap- 

tuted  the  Swedish  Medical  Society,     In  1808  he  preaches.     Besangon    is    one    of    the    strangest 

was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci-  towns  in  France,  and  also  one  of  the  best  built- 

ences  at  Stockholm,  in  iSto  one  of  its  directors,  The  streets  are  spacious  and  well  laid  out,  and 

and  in  1818  its  perpetual  secretary.     This  ofUce  the   squares   are   adorned   with   fountains.    The 

he  continued  to   hold   during  the  remainder  of  citadel  is  one  of  Vauban's  finest  works.    There 

his  life.     In   1818  the  king,  while  allowing  him  are  here  a  theatre,  a  large  and  valuable  public 

to  retain  his  own  name,  made  him  a  noble ;  and  library,  a  museum,  a  botanic  garden,  school  01 

"  "         ■'  e  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  a  artillery,   lyccum,   etc.    The  trade    and   manu- 
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gCTTi  ete- ;  but  the  principal  industry  is  watch-  'The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft' ;  'The  Golden  But- 

makiiiB.    It  emptors  about  15,000  workmen  who  terfly'    (1876) ;  'The  Monks  of  Thelema' ;  etc. 

make  as  many  as  40(V)0O  watcJies  yearly.    There  After    Mr.    Rice's    death    (IB83)    Sir    Walter 

are    also  extensive   foundrict,   breweries,    saw-  wrote :    'All    Sorts    and    Condiuons   of    Men' 

mills,    and  tanneries.    Besan<;on  is  the  ancient  (1883).  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 

Vesontio,    Besontium,   or    Bisontium,  which   is  Peoples  Palace  in  London;   'All  in  a  Gardeti 

mentioned  by  Oesar,  who  drove  the  Sequaai  Fair'    (1883);  'Dorothy  Foster'    (1884);  'The 

from  it  in  58  B.C.,  as  a  place  of  great  extent  World  Went  Very  Well  Then'    (1887J;   'The 

and  natural  strength.     Several  of  the  streets  and  Ivory     Gate'      (1892);      'The     Rebel     Queen' 

places    still   bear   their   old   Roman   names,   and  (1893);     'Beyond    the     Dreams    of     Avarice' 

there  are  numerous  Roman  remains,  especially  (1895) ;  'The  Orange  Girl'   (1899) ;  'The  Alar  . 

a   triumphal  arch  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  an  baster   Box'    (1900)  ;    'The  Story  of   King  Al- 

aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  large  theatre,  fred'    (igot),  etc.    Among  his  other  works  are 

Pop.  about  59,000,  'The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jeffries'    {1888).    He 

■D  ^     ,.,     -  i.       T-.-i       .  labored  for  many  years  to  promote  the  interests 

Bemant,   bfs-ant,   Anme,    English   theo so-  of  ^11  members  of^the  literary  profession,  more 

phist  and  author:  b.  London    1  OcL  1847.     She  especially     in    his    capacity    as    editor    of    the 

wwauirriedm  1867  to  Uie  kev    Frank  Besant,  monthly  paper,  'The  Author.'     On  24  May  189S, 

brother  of  Sir  Waller  Besant,  but  was  legally  ^e  was  iHiighted 

•eparatcd  from  him  in  1873.    She  manifested  an         n  >  t.         <     .  <    .  „     ,     r-      ■„ 

earnest    interest  in   social  and  political  topics,         ^*  ""O"'  "•«=  Alaskan  pollack.  See  Pollack. 
and,     in     1874,    became    connected    with    the         Betide  the  Bonnie  Brier   Bush,  a   novel 

National  Secular  Society,    Owing  to  the  publi-  by  Ian  Maclaren  (the  Rev,  Dr.  John  Watson), 

cation  of   'Fruits  of  Philosophy,'   Mrs.  Besant  delineating  Scottish   character  and  life  among 

was     prosecuted,    in    connection    with    Charles  the   lowly.     It   consists   of   short   sketches   with 

Bradlaugh    (June    1877),    but    the    prosecution  no  attempt  at  plot,  but  interest  attaches  to  the 

failed.     Mrs.    Besant  has   since   stated   her   dis-  well-drawn   characters.     It   is   one   of   the   be»t 

agreement  with  the  sentiments  expressed  In  this  examples  of  what  has  been  styled  the  "kail-yard" 

book.     In  1883  she  announced  her  adhesion  to  schocH  of  fiction,  whose  principal  exponents  are 

Socialism.     For  three  years  she  was  a  member  Crockett,  Barrie,  and   Watson. 
of  the  school  board  of  London,    She  has  been  Bea'ika  B^,  an  inlet  of  the  -Egean  Sea  on 

prominently  connected  with  various    socialistic  the   northwest   coast   of   Asia   Minor    opposite 

movements,   and   a   frequent  speaker   at  meet-  Tenedos,  to  the  south  of  the  entrance  of  the 

ings    for   workingmen,   and   in   1899   joined   the  Dardanelles.     The    English   fleet   was    stationed 

Theoaophical  Society,  and  has  since  been  active  here  during  crises   in   the  Eastern   question   in 

in  theosophical  propaganda  in  Great  Britain  and  1853-4   and   1877-8 

'<Jit,.y"rl'^,Rn^,''',*nH  ^S^l'^l'^    w    ^f^  Beakow,  bes'k5v,Bemhard,  Swedish  dram- 

States    'n    1891    and    1892-3    and    lectured    on  atj^t;  b.  Stockholm,  rg  April  1796;  d.  17  Oct 

Madarne   Biavatsky   and   reincarnation,   and   on  ,368.     He  was  ennobled  in   i8a5  and  apti.intcd 

theosophy  and  Occultism.  ,  Among  her  nomer-  ^„hal  of  the  royal  household   in    1S3V    He 

PH~.^^r«^    v.«"    ff,^w"^T\':     n  "t;:  °ffi<^=^"d  ^°'  «""*^  t™'=  as  'lif^t'*^  of  the  royal 

fnH  i?^^)?<S;.,^f  h^^^,^«^      <T  'fi,*^  ^^^^'^'  ='"''  '^  "'•^  ""'hor  of  several  excellent 

n,?,^  rn  ,U^    K„t^> .    fr^^^ff  ',i?  ^i'^!  tragedies,  which  were  translated  into  Danish  and 

S,  ^^  >      "b  Vk^^   ■■        v^  )      <«  i  German  by  Oehlenschlager,  and  of  which  <Tor- 

H^f  *fcliL?  %™  ,    r^'l'' r'?-  •■   ^^"<^^''  kel    Knutsson-    is  considered    the    best    acting 

His    Bodies';    'Four    Great    Relig-OTis';    'The  play  on  the  Swedish  stage.    He  wrote  an  oper^ 

rJ!?r'y(?*^=^''rw*"'"y'"?rZ;''  ^Trubaduren,'    for    whfch    Oscar,     LVeseS 

God'  ;       'Evolution      of      Life     and      Form'  !-:„_  _*  Swedpn    cnmons^H  tV^  m..;,.      Hi>,  l;t 

'Dhar^J  :  'Avataras'  -Ancient  Ideals  in  Mod-  ^J^^  VuTal'n'  waXrlse'd  ^hfs  hSks'of 

^  bi^  W^^'^lL^^rv^"^'  '  ■^'!°"/H'-  travel,  by  his  poetical  works,  and  by  Ws  co«- 

T-^r  iJnJ^in^     ,?^  r    R    q'w    'V^""!'"''  tributions  to  the  press.     The  Wt  pH«  of  the 

uid  m  connection  with  G.   R.  S.  Mead,  transla-  academy    was    awarded    in    1834   to   his    poem 

hoM  of  tracts  and  reviews.  'Sveriges  anor  >  i""™! 

Besant,  bi-zknt'.  Sir  Walter,  English  nov-  Bessoralria,  a  province  in  European  Tnr- 

elist;    b.    Portsmouth,    England,    14   Aug.    1836;  key  since  the  Peace  of  Bucharest,  in   i8i3.  be- 

d.  London,  g  June   1901,     He  was  educated  in  twcen    Turkey    and    Russia.     It    extends    in    a 

London    and    at    Christ's    College,    Cambridge,  northwesterly    direction    from    the    Black    Sea, 

where  he  graduated  with  mathematical  honors,  between    the    Pruth    and    the    Dniester;    area. 

He  was  for  a  time  professor  in  the  Royal  Col-  17.619   square    miles,     A    portion    of   it    at    the 

lege,    Mauritius.     His    first    work,    'Studies    in  southeast    extremity    was   ceded   to    Turkey    in 

Early   French   Poetry,'    appeared   in    1868,   and  1856,  but  was  restored  in   1878.     Agriculture  is 

to   the    field    of    French    literature    also   belong  chiefly    developed    in    the    north,    pasturage    is 

his  'French  Humorists'   C1873).  and  his  'Rabe-  most  largely  carried  on  the  south,  in  the  mid- 

lais'    C1877  for  the  "Foreign  Oassics'  series).  -"---■■  ...  .     . 

He  was  for  years  secretary  to  the  Palestine  Ex-  -   --  -^    ,  . —  . .  _..^  ..„..  ^„„- 

ploration    Fund,   and   published   a    'History   of  "be.     The   inhabitants   include   Russians,    Pole^ 

Jerusalem*     (1871)    in    conj'unction   with    Prof.  Rumanians,    Bulgarians,    Germans     Armenians, 

Palmer,    a   life   of   whom   he   also   wrote.     The  Jews,  etc.     The  capital  is  Kishenef.     The  prod- 

'Survey  of  Western  Palestine'   was  edited  by  "^^  ^'e  salt,  wool,  tallow,  leather,  soap,  etc. 

him.    He  is  best  known  by  his  novels,  a  num-  Pop.  1.782,90a 

ber  of  which  were  written  in  partnership  with  Bcasa'rion,  Johannes,  or  Baailiua    Greek 

the  late  James  Rice,  including   'Ready-Money  monk:  b.  Trebizond,  1389;  d.  Ravenna,  19  Nov 

Mortiboy'     (187a);    'This    Son    of    Vulcan';  1473.    He  was  titular  patriarch  of  Constantino- 


pl^  archbishop  of  Nioea,  afterward  cardinal  Polaris  Expedition'  (18^).  In  1879  he  pub- 
and  legate  to  France,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XL  hshed  a  German  natratite  of  l^e:  expedition. 
After  having  speiit  at  years  in  a  monastery  of  illnstrated  with  his  own  skelxhes.  Later  he 
Greece,  devoted  to  theology  and  literature,  he  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  devoted  hitnsetf 
left  it  to  follow  the  Emperor  John  Palaeologus  to  literary  pursuits,  art  antl  getigrapbical  in- 
to  Italy,  with  the  intention  of  being  present  at  struction. 

the  Council  of  Ferrara,  in  the  hope  of  uniting  _  ,  o,  it  t-  ,■  ,  •  t 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churehea  They  were  ac  ..  Be.iem(»,  Sy  fJenryEnghsh  inventor  of 
companied  by  many  Greelta,  distinguished  by  distincUon :  b^  (Juirlton,  fiertfordshirt^  19  Jatl. 
their  talents  and  dignity.  Bcssarion  seconded  *8'3;  d-  Londori,  15  March,  i8g8.  He  received 
with  so  much  aeal  the  projects  of  Paiiologus  'f^^f^^  ?*"?"?  "  "t  '"\  "'?  '"  "j  "'P'- 
■  that  he  became  odious  to  the  Greek  Church,  foundry  of  his  father,  a  French  arust,  and  going 
while  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  rewarded  him  for  his  to  London  at  18  began  his  career  as  a  modeler 
devotion  to  that  of  Rome,  by  the  dignity  of  ?""'  ''"!«""v  J",".'''"'*  invention  vyas  an 
eardinal-priest.  He  was  sent  to  Fr'nce  by  'mproved  method  of  stamping  deeds  which  the 
Sixtos  IV.,  to  reconcile  Louis  XI.  with  the  Duki  f'venue  office  straightway  adopted  without  giy- 
of  Burgundy,  and  obtain  aid  against  the  Turks.  iPX  i'^K,"".  ,"'?»™'1?."' ,  "^''^-  '^"  "! 
He  did  not  .ucceed,  and  it  is  pretended  that  he  T  *"  ''"*'.  "",,  ""'""'  *=  ;;S";''L,?,' 
received  a  personal  insult  frorS  the  king,  which  !'»  80v°™«»t  and  was  then  taiighted  (1879) 
humiliation  some  suppose  to  have  iSen  the  I?  acknowledgment  of  hts  services  in  this  par- 
cause  of  hi.  death.  """i"-  ^^y^^",'  »'"'"!'  "S"J"»,'  '"r?^ 
to  the  production  of  a  new  method  of  making 
Bea'sel,  Fncdnch  WiUMlm,  German  as-  bronte-powder  or  •gold'  paint,  as  it  w*3  called, 
tronomer:  b.  Mmden,  Prussia,  m  July  1784;  d.  which  proved  a  commercial  success,  and  subse- 
17  March  i&j6.  An  astronomical  tract  which  queni  inventions  of  his  were  machines  for 
he  had  drawn  up  brought  him  into  commimica^  making  Utrecht  velvet  and  improvements  in 
tion  with  Olbers,  who  encouraged  him  m  his  type-casting  machinery-  At  the  time  of  the 
labors,  and  procured  for  him  the  appointment  war  in  the  Crimea  he  designed  a  projectile  io- 
of  inspector  of  astronomical  instruments  to  the  tended  to  revolve  in  its  flight,  but  as  the  cannon 
University  of  Gottingen.  In  j8io  he  removed  of  that  day  were  not  strong  enough  to  permit  of 
to  Konigsberg,  and  in  1812-13  superintended  the  its  use,  he  went  on  experimenting  in  Paris  under 
construction  of  the  observatory  of  this  town,  the  patronage  of  Lonis  Napoleon  till  he  had 
From  1834  to  .1833  lie  completed  a  scries  of  secured  a  much  improved  kind  of  cast  irtm. 
75.011  obserj'ations  on  the  celestial  zone  conuined  This,  however,  did  not  fully  satisfy  him  and  he 
"  N.  and  15  S.  declinatiou.  These  continued  at  work  refining  the  iron  until  steel 
mcluded  all  the  stars  in  the  zone  was  firoduced.  He  took  out  patents  for  this 
the  ninth  magnitude.  A  dissertation  invention  in  1855,  but  persevered  in  experiments 
which  he  published  in  1844  contains  important  till  at  his  London  bronze  factory  steel  ingots 
investigations  on  the  variability  of  the  move-  had  been  manufactured  which  could  be  roiled 
ments  of  the  fixed  stars.  An  important  share  imo  rai!s  without  hammering.  When  this  pro- 
in  the  discovery  of  the  new  planet  ^eptune  be-  cess  had  become  fully  developed  the  Bessemer 
longs  to  him,  as  in  a  paper  read  in  1840  he  Steel  Works  were  built  in  Sheffidd,  where,  be- 
called  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  planetary  sides  employing  a  large  number  oi  workmen  in 
mass  beyond  Uranus,  founding  on  considera-  sted  manufacture,  many  others  were  trained  for 
tions  which  were  afterward  happily  proved  to  be  similar  work  in  factories  all  over  the  world, 
correct.  His  principal  works  are  an  'Essay  on  Qn  13  Aug.  i8^6,  he  read  before  the  British 
the  Path  Traversed  by  the  Comet  of  1807'  ;  Association  at  Cheltenham  a  paper  dfaling  with 
.'Astronomical     Observations'     during,  various  the  invention  which  has  made  his  name  famous, 


.  _,  'Determination  of  the  Length  of  the  «The  Mahufaclure  of  Malleable  Iron  and  Steel 
Pendulum  Which  Beats  Seconds  at  Berlin' ;  without  Fuel.*  This  was  a  new  and  cheap 
'Investigations  and  Measurements  made  with  a  process  of  rapidly  making  steel  from  pig-iron 
View  to  Establish  a  Metrical  Unit  for  Prussia' ;  by  blowing  a  blast  of  air  through  it  when  in  a 
'Measure  of  the  Distance  of  the  Sixty-first  state  of  fusion,  so  as  to  dear  it  of  all  carbon. 
Star  of  the  Constellation  of  the  Swan';  and  and  then  adding  just  the  requisite  quantity  of 
'Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Questions.)  carbon  to  produce  steel  — a  process  which  has 
These  last,  consisting  of  papers  which  Bessel  introduced  a  revolution  in  the  steel-making  trade, 
had  read  before  the  Physico-economical  Soci-  cheap  steel  being  now  made  in  vast  quantities 
ety  of  Konigsberg  from  1832-44,  were  published  and  used  for  many  purposes  in  which  its  price 
in  1848.  formerly  prohibited  its  application.  At  the 
Bes'sela,  Emil,  German  naturalist:  b,  Birminciham  meeting  in  1865  he  read  a  second 
Heidelberg,  2  June  184? ;  d  Stuttgart  30  March  paper  'On  the  Manufacture  of  Cast  Steel,  Its 
1888.  He  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Progress  and  Employment  as  a  Substitute  for 
Heidelberg,  and  while  an  assistant  at  the  Royal  Wrought  Iron.»  The  Bessemer  process  has  not 
Museum  in  Stuttgart  became  interested  in  the  only  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  steel  industry 
subject  of  Arctic  research.  In  iSiSg  he  was  a  tut  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture 
member  of  Petermann's  expedition  that  sailed  and  rendered  steel  available  for  rails  and 
into  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  sreneral  engineering  work.  Since  1858.  when  the 
Zembla.  In  1871  he  came  to  the  United  States  Sheffield  works,  the  principal  ones  in  England, 
and  was  appointed  both  naturalist  and  suraeon  produced  less  than  50.000  tons  the  amount  man- 
to  the  expedition  under  Capt.  Charles  F.  Hall,  ufaetured  has  increased  until  in  1806  Great  Bnl- 
United  States  navy.  Most  of  the  scientific  re-  ain  produced  \&i^^i  tons  of  Bessemer  steel 
suits  of  this  expedition  were  gathered  by  his  and  the  United  States  3,019,906.  In  the  past 
personal  efforts,  and  oublished  imder  the  title  50  years  tlie  Bessemer  process  has  seen  but  few 
of   'Report    on   the    Scientific    Results    of  the  improvements  of  any  importattce- 
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BESSEMER — BESTIARIES 

Beside  his  great  invention,  that  of  the  Bci-  'Botany  for  HigK  Schools  and  College^'  (i68a)  ; 

«emer    process,   with   others   previously   named,  'Essentials  of  Botany'   (1884)  ;  'Reports  o{  the 

Bessemer  was  also  the  originator  of  a  method  State   Botanist   of   Nebraska*    (1887  to   iSq2); 

still   in   use  for  compressing  into  a   sohd  bJock  'Elementary  Botany*   (1904)  ;  'Plant  Migration 

the    graphite   employed    in   the   manufacture   of  Studies*  {1905).    He  was  editor  of  the  department - 

lead   pencils;   of   a    system   of   rollers    for    em-  of  botany  of  'Johnson's  Universal  Cydopcediji.' 

bossing    and    printing   paper;    of   improvements  in  iSg^$;  andisons  of  the  editors  of  'Science.' 
in  telephones;  and  of  a  ship  with  a  stationary         Beasiftres,  bea-jar,  Jean   Baptlate    (Duke 

cabin,  the  latter  the  only  failure  of  note  in  the  or  Isihia),  French  marshal:  b.  Preissac,  6  Aug. 

long   series   of   his    inventions.     In   1859   he   re-^  ,y(^;    d.    Lotien,    1    May    1813.     Entering   the 

ceived    the   Telford   Medal   of   the    Institute   of  anay  in  1792  as  a  private  Boldier,  in  less  than 

Civil   Engineers;  and  in  1872  the  Albert   Medal  two  years  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  captain, 

of  the   Society  of  Arts.    He  was  president  of  After  making  the  Spanish  campaign,  he  passed 

the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  into  the  army  of  Italy,  and  soon  attracted  the 

1871-3.    and  in    1879   became  a  Fellow  of  the  notice  of  Napoleon,  who  took  him  to  E^iit  in 

Royal    Society.     Engineers  have   sometimes   fell  j^gg,  where  his  conduct  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre  and 

that  Bessemer  did  not  receive  from  his  own  gov-  Aboukir  covered   him   with   glory.     At   the  ac- 

emment  the  honors  that   his  distinguished  ser-  cesGion   of   Napoleon  to  the  throne,   he  becamt 

vices  to  British  industrial  development  merited  marshal  of  France.    He  showed  his  usual  con- 

and  that  he  was  in  effect  more  highly  esteemed  spicuous  courage  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eylau,  and 

in  the  United  States  where  eight  localities  and  Friedland.  and.  raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke  of 

one  railway  bear  his  name.    Bessemer  was  an  Uttis,  commanded  in  Spain  inii8o8'i)t   .In.  the 

honorarji  member  of  many  foreign  scientific  and  Russian   campaign  he   led  the  cavalry,  .of  ihft 

engineering    societies,    among    which    was    the  Guard,  and  did  much  by  his  sleepkaa  courage 

American     Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers,  and  presence  of  mind  to  save  the  wreck  at  tte 

Before    the   latter,   in   December    1896,   he   pre-  army   in   the  disastrous   retreat  from   Moscow, 

senlcd  a  paper  entitled  "The  Origin  of  the  Bes-  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Liitzen  he  Wl 

semer   Process,"  printed  in  its    'Transactions'  mortaJUy  woundtxl  by  a  cannon  ball. 
(VoL  XVII.  iSgo).    See  SnxL  Mamupactuu.         Best,  William  Thomaa,  English  musician:' 

Bewenier.  Ala.,  a  city  in  Jefferson  County,  b.  Carlisle,  13  Aug.  1836;  d.  Liverpool,  10  May 

on  several  trunk  railroads;  13  miles  southwest  iftl7-    I"  iS^S  he  was  appointed  organist  of.*© 

of  Birmingham,  the  county-seat    It  was  founded  Philharmonic  Society  in  Uverpool ;  in  iSsa  he 

in  1887  as  a  manufacturing  place  because  of  the  went  to  London^and  became  orranist  of  the 

valuable   iron  and  coal   mines  in  its  immediate  Panopticwi  of  Science  and  Art,  and.also  of  the, 

vicinity     It  contains  iron  foundries,  coke  ovens.  Church  of  St.  Marti n-in- the- Fields ;  )o  1854  was; 

a  number  of  blast  fiirnaees;  machine  shops,  plan-  organist  of  Lincoln s  Inn  Chapel;  in  1853  re- 

ing  mills,  iron  pipe  works,  fire  brick  works,  and  turned   to   Liverpool,   and  became  organi^  o£ 

other  works  connected  with  the  iron  and  «eH  St.  Georges  Hall;  in  1868  was  organist  of  the 

industrr.     It  has    fonr  banks,    several   weekly  Liverpool    Musical    Society ;  and  m    1872  was 

newspapers,   electric   lights,   waterworks,   and   a  Sp""    eipKed    by    the    Philhannonic    society. 

property    valuation   of   $3,oa»wo.      It   is    gov-  He  was  the  author  of  'The  Modern  School  for 

eraed  by  a  mayor  elected  biennially  and  a  city  ^^^,°^^^\  ('^53);  "The  Art  of  Organ  Play- 

S'-     ^"P-  ^'^"^   .o,«M  within  incorporated  ^^\,i^%°l^,  '^^S^'tiySr^rt   ^,^ 

Be««ner.  Mich.,  city  a^d  conniy^eat  of  f^1^-£=  l*^^^-  ^''"'""' ''  '°''"'  "^  °"' 

Gogebic  Coumy,  on  the  Chicago  &  N.  W.  and  '"''"J,""!?'     ""T^  „„„„  „.  „  ,„  „^  .„  „  ■ 
several  other  railroads;  40  miles  east  of  Ash-         Beatiane^  the  name  given  to  certain  «- 

land   Wis.   It  is  in  an  i^pSrtant  iron  mining  and  t«mely    popular    books    of  the    Middle   Ages. 

lumbering  region;  was  founded  in  1884,  and  has  I"  the  written  volumes,  sometimes  with  coproua 

We  i^ponanf  by  reaaon  of  iu  mVning  and  |Kustrat.o,na.  were  given,  descriptions  of  animals, 

oiwufactur^g  and  its   tmde  rdations  with  the  real  and  imaginary,  which  was  which  being  left 

surrounding  territory.     It  has  a  good  school. sys-  !?  the  discretion  or  knowledge  of  the  readers. 

urn  and  a  notaWy  fine  high  school  building,  Th^  were  po^nposed  in  verse  or  prose  or  a 

diy-hall.    stone   court-house,   a   national   bank,  mixture  of  both    and  were  designed  not  only 

^hLc^^  &&«.    See    B^SE««.  "Piritual  meanings  to  the  animus  or  their  ac- 

Sla  H^sv  ■   StiuT  MAKuV^Tuair    °'^''""™*  turns,  until  every  quality  of  good  or  evil  in  the 

Be»«r    Charlea  Edwm,   American  bota-  jt  jg  to  the  besiUries  that  we  must  look   for 

nist;   b.   Willon,   Ohio.  21    May  1845.     He  was  explanation  of  the  strange,  grotesque  creatures 

professor   of   botany   m   the   Iowa   Agricultural  ^hjch  are  found  sculptured  on  the  churches  and 

College  in   1870-84;  and  has   been  professor  of  other  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages.     The  old- 

hoiany  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  since  1884-  est  Latin  bestiaries  had  an  early  Greek  origmiil. 

He  was  also  president  of  the  Society  for  the  the    well-known    '  Physiologus,'    under    which 

Pro^tion  of  Agricultural  Science  in   1883-S;  name  about  50   such  allegories  were  grouped, 

president  of  the  Nebraska  Academy  of  Sacnces  The  Greek  text  of  ihis   famous  work  is  found 

I."  '?"'=  H'"^  chancellor  of  University  of  Ne-  (,„!„  ;„  manuscript.    There  arc  old  Syriac,  Ar- 

braska   1888-91    and    1899-1900;    Fellow   of   the  Fenian.    Ethiopic.    Arabic.    Icelandic,    and    nu- 

American  AESociation_  for  the  Advancement  of  serous  Utin  versions.    Editions  of  the  Latin 

Science.     His  publications  include:   'Reports  on  j^ve   been    issued  — Mai,    Heider.    and   Cahie--. 

Insects' (I8;r4.)  J  "Geography  of  Iowa'  (i8;6) ;  An  Old  High  German  version  wm  made  earlier 

'The  Erysiphei   of    North    America'     (1877);  than  the  nth  century;  in  the  izth  century,  ver- 
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sions  in  French  were  made  by  Philippe  dc 
Thaun  and  GuiUaume,  a  priest  of  Normandy. 
The  'Bestiary  of  Love'  at  Richard  de  Foumi- 
val  was  rather  a  parody  upon  the  earlier  form 
of  Guch  books.  The  following  is  a  characteris- 
tic extract  from  the  'Divine  Bestiary':  "The 
unicorn  has  but  one  horn  in  the  middle  of  its 
forehead.  It  is  the  only  animal  that  ventures  to 
attack  the  elephant;  and  so  sharp  is  the  nail 
of  its  foot,  that  wilh  one  blow  it  rips  up  the 
belly  of  that  most  terrible  of  all  beasts.  The 
hunters  can  catch  the  unicorn  only  by  placing  a 
young'  virgin  in  the  forest  which  it  haunts.  No 
sooner  does  this  marvelous  animal  descry  the 
damsel  than  it  runs  toward  her,  lies  down  at 
her  feet,  and  so  suffers  itself  to  be  taken  by  the 
hunters.  The  unicorn  represents  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  taking  our  humanity  upon  him 
ID  the  Virgin's  womb,  was  betrayed  by  the 
wicked  Jews,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Pilate.  Its  one  horn  signifies  the  Gospel  truth, 
that  Christ  is  one  with  the  Father,*  etc 

BMtuxheff,  b«-5tDO'zhef,  Alexander  Alex. 
ondrovitcb,  Russian  novelist  and  soldier:  b. 
St.  Petersbnrg,  3  Nov.  1797;  d.  19  July  1837. 
Of  his  numerous  novels,  the  most  celebrated 
are  'Ammalat-Beg' ;  'The  NadeShda  Frigate'; 
'The  Terrible  Prophecy.'  His  'Private  Cor- 
respondence' is  highly  prized.  Me  was  killed  in 
battle  in  the  Caucasus. 

Beitueheff-RTumin,  M-stoo'ihef  ryoo'men. 
Count  (Michel  Alexec  Petkovi-tch),  Russian 
statesman;  b.  Moscow,  1693,  of  a  family  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  and  of  the  second  class  of  nobles  m 
Russia ;  d.  St.  Petersburg,  24  April  1766.  He  en- 
tered the  civil  service  under  Peter  the  Great, 
and  became  a  diplomatist.  Under  the  Empress 
Anne  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
and  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  whose  fullest  con- 
fidence he  possessed,  created  him  count,  great 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  his  influence  in 
the  government  was  almost  boundless.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Prussian  and  French 
diplomatic  mflucnce,  and  was  disliked  on  this 
account  by  Peter  III.,  nephew  and  presump- 
tive heir  of  Eliiabeth.  He  concluded  several 
treaties   with   England,    Sweden,   and   Denmark, 


of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  with  the  kingdc 
of  Denmark.  By  his  influence,  the  Russian 
troops  supported  Austria  against  Frederic  the 
Great  in  the  Seven  Years'  war.  But  their  com- 
mander, Apraxin,  retired  to  Russia,  and  this 
occasioned  the  fall  of  Bestuzhefl.  He  was  im- 
prisoned and  degraded,  but  Catharine  II.,  in 
17^,  restored  him  to  liberty  and  to  his  previous 
social  position.  He  is  regarded  as  the  inventor 
of  a  chemical  preparation  known  in  medicine 
under  the  name  of  liHCtura  tonica  BestuchdH 

Be'tain,  or  Be'taine,  an  organic  base,  hav- 
ing the  chemical  composition  CiHhNOi.  ob- 
tained from  the  juice  of  the  common  beet,  or 
from  bcct-root  molasses.  It  is  not  present  in 
the  beet-root  in  nature,  but  is  obtained  from 
it  by  the  action  of  baryta  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  hydrocliloride  is  one  of  its  most  important 
salts,  and  numerous  others  are  also  known. 


the  viceroy,  wrote  an  account  of  the  conquest 
of  Peru  by  PiuirroL  It  remained  in  tnanuscript 
till  1880,  when  it  was  published  with  the  title, 
'Surna  y  Narracion  de  los  locas.' 


•J°K 


BetanzoB,  ba-tan'thos,  Juan  Jose  de,  Span- 
ish adventurer  of  the  16th  century.  He  settled 
at  Cuzco,  Peru,  where  he  married  a  daughter 
of  the  inca  and  at  the  command  of  Mendoza^ 


Oriental  names  for  various  si>ecie5  of  Pi^r, 
especially  P.  belle,  and  P.  sinboa,  climbing 
shrubs  cultivated  in  the  East  for  their  leathery 
leaves  which  are  used  to  a  nrodigious  extent 
with  bits  of  areca-nuf  and  shell  lime  for  chew- 
ing, particularly  by  the  Malay  races.  The  plants 
are  trained  upon  trellises,  poles,  etc.,  in  shady 
hut  hot  and  moist  places,  which  in  northern 
India  are  secured  by  means  of  sheds.  Euro- 
peans do  not  take  readily  to  the  habit  because 
the  mixture  is  hot,  acrid,  astringent,  abraids  the 
mouth,  temporarily  destroys  the  sense  of  taste, 
reddens  the  lips  as  if  they  were  covered  -with 
blood  and  blackens  the  teeth,  which  are  sooner 
or  later  destroyed.  At  35  years  of  age,  ha- 
bitues are  often  toothless.  Among  East  Indian 
races  the  habit  dates  back  more  than  2,400  years 
and  at  the  present  time  is  as  general  as  was  the 
habit  of  using  snuff  among  Europeans;  the 
betel  box  is  carried  by  old  and  young,  men  and 
women,  and  presented ,  upon  all  occasions. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  utility  or  pemiciousness 
of  this  habit,  some  writers  claiming  advantages 
which  in  the  face  of  the  above-mentioned  facts 
seem  as  far-fetched-.at  like  arguments  in'  de- 
fense of  the  similar  use  of  tobacco. 

BetcIgeoK,  b$t-il-g«rz',  the  star  Alpha 
Orionis,  the  bright,  reddish  star  in  one  of  the 
shoulders  of  Cjrion.  It  varies  somewhat  in 
brightness,  hut   in   no   regular   period. 

Beth  Peor,  beth  pe'dr  (Hebrew,  house  of 
Peor),  a  city  where  the  Israelites  are  said  to 
Ifave  received  the  laws  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the 
supposed  locality  of  Moses'  burial.  The  pre- 
cise locality  of  Beth  Peor  is  undetermined,  how- 
ever, and  various  points  have  been  suggested 
as  probable  sites,  but  the  only  theory  which 
seems  reasonably  sure  is  that  it  stood  some- 
where  among  the    Nebo-Visgah   Mountains. 

Beth'am<Bdmrd8,  Hstilda,  English  au- 
thor: b.  Suffolk,  1836.  She  was  privately  edu- 
cated, and  has  published  numerous  works  in 
poetry,  fiction,  and  on  French  rural  life.  She 
was  made  an  officer  of  public  instruction  in 
France  in  1891.  Among  ner  works  are  'The 
White  House  by  the  Sea';  'Kitty';  'The 
Dream  Charlotte';  'France  of  To-day';  'A 
Romance  of  Dijon' ;  'The  Lord  of  the  Harvest,' 
a  volume  of  poems,  and  an  edition  of  Arthur 
Youngr's  'Travels  in  France.' 

Beth'any,  a  village  of  Palestine,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olivet,  on  the  eastern  side,  about  two 
miles  east  of  Jerusalem,  where  Lazarus  dwelt 
and  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  where  the 
ascension  of  Christ  is  related  to  have  taken 
place.  The  house  and  grave  of  I^azarus,  and 
the  house  of  Mary  Magdalene,  are  still  shown 
to  travelers. 

Bediany  College,  a  co-educational  fnstitn- 
tion  in  Lindsborg,  Kan. ;  organized  in  1881  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  reported 
at  the  end  of  igto:  Professors  and  instructors, 
40;  itndcnts,  SgSj  volumes  in  the  library,  io/xm; 
grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $120,000;  in- 
come, $72,700;  number  of  grraduates,  809;  presi' 
dent.  Rev.  E.  F.  Pihlblad,  A.M. 
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,    Bethany  College,  a  co-educational  inslitu-  laid  after  his  birth.   Several  other  spots  of  interest 

bon    in    Bethany,    w,   Va.;   organized. in   1S41  are  sfaown  here.  Bethlehem  is  aUo  famouE  as  the 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  the  Disci-  bi.rlhjjlace  of  .King  David.  It  was  laid  waste  by 

pies;   reported  at  the  end  of  igio;'  Professors  ,  liadrian  in  132  and  tince  tht^  has  nevej-.  been  a 

and   instructors.   19;   students,   342;   volumes  in  place  of  great  importance,    $ince  the  bujding  of 

the  library,  11,000;  grounds  and  buildings  valued  the  church  Bethlehem  has  been  one  of  the  great 

at    $200,ocx);    income,   $9,000;    president,   T.    K.  pilgrim  shrines  of  Palestine,     Pop.  about  7,000, 

Cramblet,  A-M.  LL.D.  chiefly    Christains,    the    Mussulman  'quarters 

Beth'el.   a    town    of   Palestine,    about    10  'saving  been  destroyed  in  1834. 
miles    from   Jerusalem,   now   caUed   Beitin,  or  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  a  borough  in   Norlhamp- 

Beiteen.     Thepatriarch  Jacob  here  had  a  vision  of  ton   County;    on   the  Lehigh   River   and  canal, 

angels,  in  cummeraoration  of  which  he  buUt  an  and  the  Lehigh  V.,  the  New  Jersey  C.,  and  other 

aluc.     Interesting  ruins  abound  in  the  vicinity.  ^-K-  s  1  57  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,    It,  was 

Bethel  College,  an  educational  itjstitution  iZI^M  .'^fi,L^ZTfZ.Zf*h,^°Z'i 

in  RusseUviUe.  £j.;  organi«d  in  1854  under  Zin^ndorf  and   s  the  chief  centre  of  that  sect 

the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Church;  report^  1"  ^^^  ■'^T'^  ?'"«■     1*/°"'?"^  =1  Moravvan 

at  the  «5id  of  mo:  Professors  and  iistrictors,,  theological  seminaiy   a  Moravian  seminary  for 

9;  itudents,  87;  volumes  in  the  library,  7,000?  J"""^  '^'*'",'  J"°';«  **>="  ^,^°""  churches  and 

grounds  and  building,  valued  at  Siacool);  pro-  *?">  ."^tional   hanks.     On  the  opposite  side   of 

ductive   funds,  SiajflOO;  income,  $16,300;  nam-  SJ" Vj^f  ■■■  ^'".^  spanned   by  two   bridges  is  South 

ber    of    graduate-,    275;    president  Wra."  H.  .  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  Lrtigh  Uii.verBity  (q.v.) , 

Harrison    MJV.      '      '^'    *"  ^  the  mam  offices  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  , 

'  Company,  and  a  number  of  important  manufac- 

Bethencoort.  Jean  de,  ba-t5rt-koor,  zhh&  6i,  taring  establishments,  including  silk  mills,  roll- 

Ving  of   the  Canary  Islands :   d.   1425.     He   was  ji,g  mills,  foujidaries  and  machine  shops,  brass 

chamberlain  to  Charies  VI.  of  France,- tnrt  being  works,   zinc  oxid  and  spelter  works,  etc,     Mo- 

firined  in  the  war   with  England,  he  sought  to  nocacy   Creek   separates  Bechtehenv  from- West 

repair   his    fortunes    in    foreign    countries,    and  Bethlehem,    formerly    a    separate   borough    but 

made  a   descent  from  Spain  on  the  Canary  Is-  now     consolidated     with     Bethlehem     borough, 

lands  in  J402.     Not  havrng  sirtficienl  force,  how-  Bethlehem   i^   attaining   a   conspicuous  position 

ever,  he   returned,  and  obtained   reinforcements  ;„   t^^^   musical   world   frorti   the   InstitMion   of 

from  Henry  111.  of  Castile,  with  which  he  was  ^„  annual  festival  which  has  developed  from  the- 

snccessful,  and  was   crowned  king  in  1404,  un-  gr^at   love  of  the   Moravians    (q.v.)   for  music 

der  the  title  of  Louis,    He  converted  the  greater  {„    (heir    religious    services,   and    especially   (or 

portion  of  the  Canaries  to  Christianity,  and  m  (he  compositions  of  John  Sebastian  Bach.     The' 

14OS  received  from  the  Pope  the  appomtment  ,i„t  organized  festival  was  held  in  1901.    For 

of  bishop  to  the  islands.    The  following  year  musical  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  Moravian 

he  went   to   Normandy,   where   he  passed  the  church   see   Moravian   Chubch,     P<^.    CI910) 

remainder  of  his  days.  Bethlehetn.   12.837;   South  Bethlehem,   tO;g73. 

Bethesda.  be-thiz'd^,  a  pool  in  Jerusalem.  Bethlchnnitea,  an  ord^r  of  monks  some- 
the  name  of  which  signifies  "house  of  mercy."  what  like  the  Dominicans,  who  settled  in  Eng-  ' 
In  the  five  halls  or  porticos  near  it  many  patients  land  in  1257,  They  were  so  named  because  they 
Uy  waiting,  according  to  the  account  of  John  wore  on  the  breast  a  five-pointed  star  in  com- ' 
_(ch,v.),  for  the  moving  of  the  waters,  to  bathe  memmoration  of  the  star  that  appeared  at  the 
in.  According  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews,  an  birth  of  Jesus.  The  order  was  comparatively 
»nge!  descended,  at  a  certain  time,  into  the  insignificant  and  had  only  one  convent  m  Eng- ' 
pool  and  troubled  the  water,  and  whoever  first  land  (at  Cambridge).  An  order  of  American 
entered  the  water  after  this  agitation  was  cured.  Bethlehemites,  sanctioned  by  Innocent  XI.  in 
In  1888  a  rock-hewn  basin  or  reservoir  was  dis-  1^7,  was  established  in  the  city  of  Guatemala- 
covered,  with  five  chambers  adjoining,  which  is  by  a  Franciscan  monk  named  Belhencoort,  a 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  pool  of  Be-  native  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  about  1655, 
tlwsda.  A  female  order  of  Bethlehemites  also  was 
Bethlehem,  beth-lc-em,  or -hem,  Palestine;  founded  by  Maria  Anna  del  Galdo,  who  be- 
i  village  five  miles  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  'onged  to  the  Tertiaries  of  SL  Francis.  Twenty 
of  »  btO.  covered  with  vines  and  olive-trees;  the  years  later  the  privileges  of  the  order  were  en- 
birthplace  of  Jesus  Christ.  An  aqueduct  con-  'a^gcd  to  an  equality  with  those  of  the  AugustJ- 
veys  water  from  the  hill  to  the  village.  Its  inha-  ""ans,  Donunicans,  and  Franciscans.  The  fol- 
bitants  are  chiefly  Christians,  and  make  rosaries,  lowers  of  Huss  are  some^mw  called  Bcthle- 
crucifixes,  etc.,  for  pilgrims.  There  are  three  hemites,  from  the  church  m  Prague  in  which 
convents    here,   for    Roman   Catholics,    Greeks,  Huss  preached. 

and  Armenians,   surrounding  a   stately  church  Betfalen-Gabor,   bet-lem  gaTior,  or  Oabrid 

said  to    have    been    erected    by    the    Empress  Bethlcn,    Prince  of  Transylvania:  b.  1580;  d, 

Helena  in  327,  over  the  place  where  Christ  was  1629.     He  was  of  humble  origin,  but  at  the  age 

bom.     It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  sep-  of  17  he  entered  the  service  of  Gabriel  Bathori, 

arate  portions   of   it  are  allotted  to  the  Latins,  prince  of  Transylvania,  fought  under  his  orders, 

Greeks,  and  Armenians,  respectively.    On  either  and  then  repaired  to  Constantinople,  where  his 

side  of  the  nave  are  two  rows  of  beautiful  col-  courage  gained   him  the  esteem   of  the   Turks, 

unuis,    marking    oft    two    corresponding   aisles.  Prompted   by   ambition,    he   became   ungrateful 

The  top  commands  a   fine   view   over  the  sur-  to     his    first    benefactor ;_  and    after    bringing 

rounding  country.     In  a  rich  grotto,   furnished  Bathori  into  bad   odor  with   both  the  Transyl- 

with  silver,  and  crystal  lamps,  under  the  choir  of  vanians  and  the  Turks,  managed  to  make  the 

Uiis  church    a  trough  of  marble  is  shown,  and  latter  declare  war,  and  actually  headed  a  Turk- 

ii  said  to  be  the  manger  in  which  Jesus  was  ish  army  against  him.    His  treachery  was  luc- 
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cessfal  and  in  1613  be  was  pfoclaimed  prince  sion  in  1866,  and  in  iS^  was  appointed  to  th« 

of  Transylvania.  Shortly  after,  having  sue-  head  mastership  of  Trinity  College  School,  in. 
ceeded  ip  stirring  up  Ihe  Hungarians  against  Port  Hope.  He  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  he  .  took  several  scientific  subjects.  He  was  the  first  editor  of 
towns,  and  in  1618  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  'The  Canadian  Entomologist,*  a  monthly  maga- 
Hungary.  Thereafter,  supported  by  Turks  and  line.  Resigning  this  place,  he  edited  for  a  con- 
Tartars,  he  entered  Austrian  territory,  laid  siderable  time  the  entomological  department  of 
waste  Moravia,  hemmed  in  the  imperial  army,  the  Canadian  FanHer  and  the  Wtekly  Globe. 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  gttining  a  complete  vie-  In  1886  he  again,  became  editor  of  the  'Canadian 
tory  when  the  refusal  of  the  Turks  to  undergo  EntomologisL'  In  i8(t2  he  was  elected  a  Felloiw 
a  winter  campaign  defeated  allhis  hopes.  The  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
approach  of  Tilly  compelled  him  to  withdraw,  Bethttne,  George  WMhington.  American 
and  he  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  which  de-  Dutch  Reformed  cUrgyman  and  poet:  b.  New 
■  prived  him  of  his  Hungarian  title,  but  left  him  York,  18  March  1805 ;  d.  Florence,  Italy,  27 
in  possession  of  his  conquests. '  While  preparing  April  1862 :  was  noted  as  an  orator  and  a  wit 
for  a  new  war  against  (he  imperialists  he  died  He  bad  charges  at  Rhioebeck,  and  Otica,  N.  Y., 
of  dropsy.  He  is  said  to  have  participated  in  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  and  New  York  city.  Be- 
43  battles.  sides  religious  works,  he  wrote  'British  Female 

Beth'nal  Green,  England,  an  easterii  subur-  Poets.'   'Lays  of  Love 'and  Faith'   (1847);  sev- 

han  district  and  parish  o,f  London,  in  Middlesex  eral^ofthe  hymns  in  which  are  widely  used.     He 

County,  now  forming  a  parliamentary  borough,  ^'^o   published    an    edition,   of   Izaak    Walton's 

having   two    divisions    with    two    members.     In  'Complete   Angler'    ('846);  etc.     See   Life,    by 

1872  a  branch  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  '^^n  Nest  (1867). 
was  opened  in  the  district.                  '  Betfaime,  ba-tu^,  France,  a  town  in  the  de- 

BethidMge.  beth'fai  (Hebrew,  house  of  partment  of  Pas  de  Calais,  19  miles  norih-norlJb- 
figs),  fl  place  of  Scriptural  intereM.  of  which  ™«^^  °*  ^rras.  It.sUnds  on  a  rock  washed  by 
no  trace  is  left  Its  name  was  siinlificant  of  its  "^'^  Brette,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
general  location,  but  not  of  the  particular  site,  "rength.  ,The  appearaace  of  the  town  is  not 
«The  place  of  figs,"  it  must  have  been  situated  P^POSsessing.  There  is  however,  .  one  fine 
somewhere  on  the  eastern  slope  of  that  range  ^1"?^=;  l^,  «"^=.  °^.  l^'^^  '*  occupied  by  an 
of  hills  extending  north  and  south  betwein  f-icjent  belfry  of  remarkable  construction,  while 
Jerusalem  and  Befhany,  at  the  foot  of  which  in  ^^  hotel- de-vi He,  aaiong  the  best  edifices  m  the 
the  western  valley  flowed'  the  Kedron.  The  J"*"-  ^°"^  T  °*  '"  ';*'';'■.,,  ^-^'''"'^  °'^"" 
principal  points  of  this  range  are  the  Mount  fa"u[«  are  oil,  soap,  and  cloth  There  arc  also 
of  Offence  and  the  Mount  o!  Olives;  The  fig-  distilleries  tanacries,  and  ^It  and  sugar  refiner- 
tree  still  abounds  both  on  the  eastern  and  west-  'f-  The  trade  is  greatly  favored  by  the  canals 
ern  slopes  of  tl«  range,  and  even  beyond  Beth-  f  ^"1  .?  ,  ^^^^^'-a'^t"^  meet  here  The 
any  toward  Jericho.  sUe  travelers  have  been  ^""''J'  "*  the  lords  of  Bethune  is  ver);  celebrated 
di/posed  to  place  Bethphage'  on  the  site  of  and  a  branch  of  it  was  established  m  ^otland 
the  modern  viUage  of  Abu  D.s,  lying  south,  and  ?*"'"V'il'=  ^"i'^k^I  ?r  '?''  ,"2'"P-  vT°  ^'I 
a.little  to  the  east  of  Bethany.  Robinson  thought  branch  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Beaton  belonged. 
tUs  could  not  have  been  its  position,  and  gave  Pip.  about  iSflOO. 

little   credit  to   the   tradition   of   the   monks   of  BctLs,  or  Bitlis,  a  town  of  Turkish  Arme- 

tbe  country,  who  place  it  between  Bethany  and  "'a,  about  20  miles  west  from  Lake  Van.     It  is 

the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  since  there  ""e  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Kurdistan,  sit- 

is   no   trace   that   a   village   of   any    description  "atcd  in  a  wide  ravine,  traversed  by  a  stream, 

ever    existed    there.     Lightfoot    thought    it    was  <>."   ^^hose  steep  banks  the  town   is   built.     The 

a  district  extending  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  houses  are  of  red  stone,  generally  two  stories  in 

to  Jerusalem,   and   embracing  a   village   of  the  height,  with  grated  windows  to  the  streets.     In 

same  name.  the  centre,  on  a  high  rock,  is  an  ancient  castle, 

D_j .j_     .  ,,.      .,.  J  .„  ..  formerly  the  residence  of  the   khans  of  Bellis. 

Beft»aid.,  beth-sil-da    a  vil  age   on   the  ^^^  ^„^„j      ^^^„^  ,,  f„ti,      „rf,.  cultivated, 

^™st  shore  of  the  Lake  oiG^ii^,  the  birthplace  ^„^  produces  excellent  crops  of  grain,  cotton 

of  Peter  and  Andrew  and   Philip.     Its  site  has  j,^  ^  .j^^^  „,i^„^  (^^acco  of  the  best  descn> 

ban  Identified  with  a  heap  of  grass-grown  rums.  ,)        ^^j   excellent  fruits  and  vegetables.     T^e 

^l*    «^v'  T*  extremity  of  the  lake  was  an-  principal   manufactures   of  the  town   are  coarse 

other  Bethsaida.  a  vill^,  near  which  the  Sfloo  '^^^^^  ^^^^^,  ^^^  ^^^^^^      p        ^^^^       ^ 
were  fed.     Phihp  the  Tetrarch  raised  it  to  the  „  ,     .   ™       ,  ,    ■   , 

dignity   of   a   town,   and    renamed   it   Julias,   in        ,  Betrothed,  The.  (l)  A  famous  romance  by 

honor  of   the  Emperor   Augustus'   daughter.  Alessandro   Manioni  — <I   Promessi   Sposi.'     It 

„    .  ,  .       ..  ,     ,    ,       .        ,TT  I  was  Its  authors  only  romance,  but  it  sufficed  to 

Betfishemesh,     beth-shemesh       (Hebrew,  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  romantic  school  of 

house  of  the  sun),  a  city  of  ancient  Palestine,  literature   in   Europe.     The   scene   of  the   story 

w;hich  probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  jg  laij  within  tlie  country  around  Milan,  and  the 

Village    Am  Sheriis.  about   15  miles  west-south-  pi^t  concerns  only  the  troubled  and  impeded  but 

west  of  Jerusalem,  where  extensive  ruins  are  still  at  last  happily  liberated  course  of  true  love  be- 

remaining.     The  exploits  of  Samson  were  mainly  t„^„  ,i,e  humble  peasant  Renio  and  liis  already 

m  the  neighborhood  of  Bcihshemesh.  betrothed  Lucia.    The  religious  motive  of  the 

Bethune,  be-fhoon',  Charlos  James  Stew-  book  is  sincere  but  not  exaRgerated,_  and  never 

art,  Canadian  educator:  b.  West  Flamboro,  runs  to  fanaticism.    Its  original  publication  was 

Ont.,  II  Aug.  ,rS,i8.    He  was  graduated  at  Trin-  in  three  volumes,  and  occupied  two  years,  1825-6, 

ity  College,  Toronto,  in   iSjg ;  ordained  deacon  during  which  time  il  awakened  a  wide  interest 

in  the  Church  of  England  in  1861.  and  priest  in  in  European  circles;  and  having  been  soon  trans- 

18&.    He  became  incumbent  of  the  Credit  Mis-  lated  into  all  modem  languages,  it  has  become 


BETROTHMENT  —  BETTERTON 

probably  the  best  known  of  all  Italian  romances  occur,  in  which  on  the  day  of  the  wedding  th« 

to  foreign  readers,     (a)  A  novel  by  Sir  Walter  bridegrooni  breaks  the  match  because  the  Aua- 

Scott    (1625),  the  scene  of  which  13  laid  in  the  Irian  mecalliques  or  Spanish  Ardoins,  tendered 

reisn  of  Henry  II.     (3)  An  opera  by  Pelrella,  in  payment  for  the  dowry,  have  fallen  in  value, 

first   sung  in  1869,  at  Lecco.  and  reduced  the  dowry  perhaps  to  the  extent  of 

-._, ^         .         i,_^  ,u  1  .1  20  or  25  per  cent.     AmonR  the  ancient  Greeks, 

_     Betrothment.  or  Betrothal,  a  inutual  prom-  ti,e  father  made  3.  selection  for  his  daughter. 
l^  **1-Tr"  *!""T'  '""^  P"^4u'  ^^  ?'"■"*  The  youns  couple  kissed  each  other  for  the  first 
th«r  bind  themsdves  W  marry..    The  word  .m-  ^-^^  \^  jj,«  _presence  of  their  friends,  and  it  was 
ports_  giving   ones  troth,  that   is    true   faith   or  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  bring  flowers 
promise.     Formal  ceremonies  of  betrothment  are  ^^^^     ^^til  the  wedding  day.  to  the  house  of  his 
™>t  thecusiom  m  the  Umted  States  audGr^t  bride.    The  Arab  senls  a  relative  to  negotiate 
Bntam,  as  00  the  Comment,  where  the  betroth-  ^^out  his  intended  bride,  and  the  price  at  which 
meat  IS  either  solemn  (made  m  the  fa«  of  the  ,f,^  ;,  j^  ^e  had.    The  bridegn^m  of  Kam- 
church)    or  private  (made  before  witaesses  out  ^i,^,^,  j,^^  ,„  ;„  jj,^  ^^^^%  „f  l^-^  prospec- 
of  the  chuirfi)^   As  betrothmMts  are  contracts,  j;^^  father-in-law  before  an   engagement  is  al- 
ihey  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  other  ccm-  ^^^^^    ^^    ^^1^^       ,^^     .-^^.j^     ^^^    Let^^     ^„^ 
tracts;  for  instate,  that  they  are  vaU  only  be-  E.thonians  no  engagement  is  considered  valid 
ween  persons  whose  capacity  is  recoup led  by           n  ^^^                and  relatives  of  the  bride  b«v« 
law ;  and  the  use  offraud,  violence,  or  mt.m^-  j^^j  ^f  {j^^  br^^j     ^j,i^;,  ,he  bridegroom  ore- 
tKHi.vitiaies  the  contract.    The  c^seni  of  both  ^^^^    ^^          ^^^^    Hottentots,    the    would-be 
partiM^  of  coursers  required.    This  may  be  ex-  bridegroom  is  not  allowed  to  propose  without 
pressed  either  verbally,  or  by  writing,  or  by  ae-  being   accompanied   by   his   father.     Father   and 
tron.    In  Germany,  the  consent  of  the  parents  is  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  i„  „;,^    ;       -^  ^^-^  ^^^^^^ 
aUrays  necMsary,  if  the.  parties  are  und«  a«^           be  house  of  the  bride,  where  the  engage- 
not  yet  «.;«^.    Bat    f  the  parents,  withhold  ^^t  takes, place.    Among  some  of  the  indiie- 
their  consent  unreasonably,  the  permission  of  the  „„„^  ^^jbes  of  America  it  was  customary  to  k^ 
jndge  IS  »llowed  to  »ncOon  the  contract.    It  ,^    betrothed  Jady  in  durance  for  40  days,  as  the 
the  opi^ons  of  the  P/«>ts  are  divwse,  thejaw  sup^^nHon  prevailed  that  she  wTuld  e«rt  an 
gives  effect  to  that  ^  the  father     Betrofhme«W  oc^lt  inAue.^  upon  any  thing  she  touched  or 
T'^'^^J!''/^?^    accordmg   to   law    are   eaU^.          ^^^      ^-^^    ^       ^g^    ^^^^    j„,„    ^^^^^^^ 
.foriaha   P^hhca;   others   are   called    tponsalia  D^'ring  these  40  days  the  lady  was  kept  on  stai- 
fim.d«/.»a     The  latter  are,  in  some  places,  ut-  ^t ion  fare,  so  that  when  the  day  of  the  wedding 
terly   invalid;    m   others,   only   punishable.     By  came  she  looked  more  like  a  skelrton  than  like  a 
the   common    German   law,  ^however,    they   are  bride.     See   Pollock  and  Maitland,   'History  of 
valid  in  every  case  in  which  consummation  or  ^^^^^  Law'  (2d  ed.  1899). 
consecration  by  the  priest  has  taken  place.     Ihe           —.,..„  __.  ,   .     ■  _„.   ,.      ....        .  ,  „„_„ 

parents,  in  these  cas^s.  are  not  allowed  to  apply  ,     Betiy  •nd  I  Are  On^  the  title  of  »  POP"" 

ior  a  dissolution  of  the  contract,  nor  can  they  '"r  Amencan  poem  by  Will  Carlaon  (q,v.),  first 

'refuse  their  consent,  except  for  highly  tmpor-  P.nnted  m  the  Toledo  Blade  in  1872. 
tant  reasons.     Public  betrothment  induces  the  ob-  Bettcloni,     bet-te-lfl'ne,     Vittorio,     lulian 

ligation  to  marry.     In  case  of  refusal  to  complete  poet:  b.  Verona,  1840.    He  was  educated  in  Pisa, 

the  contract  by  marriage,  the  injured  party  is  and  became  professor  of  Italian  literature  and 

allowed  an  action  at  law  to  compel  its  perform-  history  in  the  Female  College  in  Verona,    Hie 

ance;  but,  since  unhappy  martiage&  are  among  verse   proves   him   an   adherent   of   that   Italiaa 

the  greatest  misfortunes,  tfie  means  of  corapul-  classical  school  which  dates  from  1869,  and  in- 

sion  applied  by  the  law  are  never  ^reat,  amount-  eludes     <ln     the     Springtime'      (1869);     'New 

ing  only  to  a  small  fine,  or  a  short  imprisonment  Stanzas'    (1880)  ;  and  a  translation  01  Goethe's 

If  circumstances  take  place  which,  if  happening  'Herman  and  Dorothea.' 

before  the  betrothment.  would  have  necessarily  Bettcrton,  Thomu,  English  actor:  b.  Aug- 
prevented  it,  the  party  affected  by  them  is  allowed  ust  1635;  d  London,  28  April  171a  He  was  the 
to  recede  from  the  engagement,  and  modern  law.i  3,^  of  »„  under-cook  in  the  service  of  Charles  I., 
allow  only  an  action  for  damages.  In  Germany,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  London. 
betrothment  generally  takes  place  in  a  small  com-  jjis  master,  Mr.  Rhodes,  obtained  a  license 
pany  of  relations  and  friends.  In  Rvssia,  it  was  f^r  a  company  of  players  in  1659,  and  with  him 
once  binding  and  indissoluble,  like  marriage,_but  Betterton  commenced  his  career.  He  was  en- 
is  now  a  mere  form  accompanying  the  marriage  ^^^  by  Davenant  in  1662.  His  position  was 
ceremony.  The  contract  is  called  by  the  Tews  ^^^  pre-eminent,  and  he  became  an  established 
Ihenaim  rischonim.  In  the  laws  of  Moses  there  favorite.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  personal 
are  certain  provisions  respecting  the  state  of  (he  graces  from  nature  to  second  his  rare  talents, 
virion  who  is  betrothed.  Seldcn  s  'Lxor  He-  ff  ^be  following  account  be  true:  "Mr.  Bctter- 
braica*  gives  the  schedule  of  Hebrew  contracts  (^n.  though  a  superlatively  good  actor,  labored 
of  betrothment.  With  the  Jews,  a  young  woman  yn^er  an  ill  figure,  being  clumsily  made,  having 
IS  rarely  allowed  to  enter  mto  an  engagement  3  g„at  head,  a  short,  thick  neck,  stooped  in  the 
without  the  cognisance  of  her  relatives,  who,  in  shoulders,  and  had  fat.  short  arms,  which  ■  he 
fact,  in  most  cases,  arrange  matters  for  her,  and  rarely  lifted  higher  than  his  stomach.-    His  left 


amount  of  the  dowry,  beside  a  gratuity.     In  the  prepared  his   speech ;  his  actions  were   few  but 

continenial    cities   these   Jew   marriage   brokers  just;  he  had  little  eyes  and  a  broad  face,  a  little 

have  matches    always   on   hand,    with   dowries  pockfretfen;  a  corpulent  body,  and  thick  legs, 

varying  from  $5,000  to  $200,000,  and  as  soon  as  with  large  feet;  he  was  better  to  meet  than  to 

the  betrothment  has  taken  place  they  look  upon  follow,   lor  his  aspect  was   serious,  venerable, 

the  bargain  as  concluded;  but  cases  frequently  and  majestic    In  his  latter  lime,  a  little  para- 
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lytic;  his  voice  was  low  and  Knimbliag,  yet  he  ^1,000  book,  and  the  odds  against  some  horse 

could  tunc  it  by  an  arttul  climax  which  enforced  is  four  to  one,  he  will,  if  that  horse  wins,  have 

imiversal    attention    even    from    the    fops    and  to  pay  $1,000,  while,  if  it  loses,  he  will   receive 

orange  girls.     He  was  incapable  of  dancing  even  $250.     It  usually   depends   upon   which  horse    it 

in   a   country  dance,   as    was   Mr.    Barry,   but  is  that,  wins   a  race  whether  the  book-maker 

their  good  qualities  were  more  than  equal  to  their  gains  or  loses.     If  the  first  favorite  wins    it  is 

deficiencies."     Betlerton  had  the  rare  faculty  of  evidently    the    worst    thing    that   could    happen 

identifying  himself  with  his  parL    He  married  for    the   book-maker,    for  as    lie   is  bound    to 

Mrs.    Sanderson,    an    actress    of    almost    equal  receive   the   sum   of   the  amounts  to   which    all 

merit   with  himself,  whose  Lady   Macbeth  was  the   horses   except   one   have   been   backed,     the 

reckoned  a  perfect  piece  of  acting.    He  was  pru-  largest  deduction  must  be  made  from  his  total 

dent  and  savinj^  but  he  lost  his  small  means  in  receipts  on  accoimt  of  the  first  favorite.     Very 

a  commercial  speculation,  and  a  theatre  which  he  frequently  the   receipts   of  the  book-maker    are 

afterward  opened  was  not  successful.    After  his  augmented  by  sums  paid  on  account  of  horses 

retirement  irom  the  stage,  he  reappeared  in  his  which  have  been  backed  and  never  run  at   all. 

old  age  a  few  times  to  take  a  benefit,   his  last  Sometimes,    although    not    often,   the    odds    are 

appearance  being  13  April  1710.    He  was  buried  given  upon  and  not  against  a  particular  horse. 

in   Westminster    Abbqr,     See   Howe,    'Thomas  Books   may  also   be  made  up  on   the  principle 

Betterton*    (1891),  of  betting  against  any  particular  horse  gettingr 

Bettinem.    bft-te-nSl'le,     Sawrio,    Italian  ^  P'^^  among  the  first  three.    The  odds  in  this 

author;  b.  Mantua,  i?i8;  d.  1808.    He  studied  •=i'^-  "V    "^^  ;?"'=  fourth  of  the  odds  givea 

-  -n,-—,t  t[i^  same  horse  winning.     Another  mode 


under  the  Jesuits;  entered,  in  17.16,  the  iiovnidic       j  t  ^-   _  ■     .1.  .       n    •  -     .  .       ■         .  ■  . 

of  this   order,   and   tanght   from   i?39  to   1744,  °^  ^'^^  'I  '*""  called  a  sweepstake,,  in  wh.ch 

belles-lettres  at  Brescia,  where  he  made  himself  f  T^J^  °^  ^^^""VT  ""  .«>"V'b"t"ff  f  ^- 

known  by  some  poem^  composed  for  the  use  *"''!  ?^^^   after   which  each   of  those  taking 

of  schools.    In  B&a.  where  he  studied  the-  P?"  '"  ""^i  "T^^il^^  *  ^- ^  u°'Sl  t^^'^l° 

ology,  he  continued  to  cultivate  his  poetical  tal-  {""1   ^"^"fll  '*>'  ■'"?'  *^"=''  ^^  ^^ks   and   the 

enKfand  wrote  for  the  theatre  of  ^^  college  '«"''*•■  «*/.£''  *""""'*^  ^^  gams  the   whole 

his  tragedy  of  Jonathan.    In  1751  he  was  iS-  S"''^    It  there  are  more  persons  taking  part  m 

trusted    with    the    direction   of   tiie   college    of  '^'^P.^"  than   there   are   horses   mon.ng 

nobles  at  Parma.    After  the  suppression  of  the  some  of  them  must  draw  blanks,  mwjuch  ase 

Jesuits  in  1773  he  returned  to'^^native  city,  "*  T^'^  the>r  stakes  are  at  once  lo^ 

where  he  resumed  his  literary  labors.    His  chief  .    ,^Lf  r"     "  tw','"'^-^'^  u°^  t!Lf '  ^V^ 

work  is  his  -Risorgimento  ne^H  Studj,  nelle  Arti  ^^  "^'"'"f^  E^'*!:  L"i,^"uti^™ '^/^'^ 

e  ne-  Coslumi  dopo  il  Mille»(i775>-    The  "Let-  ^  '""'^^  ^^w     f      ^£2  *     ^-^ 

terc  died  di  Vir^lio  agli  Arcid.'  attracted  great  "  "^?"  8=J?  another  to  p^  the  monq-  for  him, 

attention,  and  its  criticism  of  the  older  ^ts,  ^  ^"""^  ''"  *°'  *!"  f^ovwy  of  the  money- 

particularly  Dante,  involved  him  in  many^n-  Wager    on  the  event  of  ^  eIfctK|n  laid  before 

testa.    The  best  of  his  poems  are  his   <Versi  '>  P1' Jf  *'I^"'  "^  »*',"  ^'»  <='°'^  "«  '"^K^^" 

Sciolti,'    which  though  they   do   not   show  any  J.^/J^^J^S"?'  t?'™F,'',,'";^  ^h'^n.X^Z  ^ 

trreat    fwirtiral    nnwpr     are    alwav^    pl«rant    and  Un'aw™'  hoth  In  England  and  the  United  States. 

S^^i„^=  ^       '  ^^  In  the  case  even  of  a  legal  wager,  the  authority 

irutenious.  ^^  ^  stakeholder,  like  that  of  an  arbitrator,  may 

Betting,  the  staking  or  pledging  of  money  be  rescinded  by  either  party  before  the  event 

or  property  upon  a  contingency  or  issue.    The  happens.    See  Wages, 

processes  of  betting  may  be  best  illustrated  in         Betta,  Craven  Langstrodi,  American  poet 

connection   with   horse-racmg,    which    furnishes  and  story  writer :  b.   New  Brunswick,  23  April 

the  members  of  the  betting  fraternity  with  their  jgj,.    Besides  translating  'Songs  from  B«ran- 

hest    markets.     Bettors    are    divided    into    two  gerS  in  the  original  metres,  he  has  written  'The 

classes— the  backers  of  horses,  and  the  book-  Perfume  Holder,  a  Persian  Love  Poem> ;  with 

makers,  or  professional  betCori,  who  fonn  the  a.  W.  H.  Eaton,  'Tales  of  a  Garrison  Town'  ; 

betting    ring,    and    make   a    living   by    betting  and  <A  Garland  of  Sonnets.' 
against  horses  according  to  a  methodical  plan.  n  ...      c<  in-.        1  ■     •  . 

^the  method  adopted  by  the  professional  b«tor  .    pBetta,  Samuel  Eossiter,  American  jurist: 

the  element  of  chTnce  is  as  £r  as  possible  re-  ^  Richmond.  M^.  8  Tune  i;*?;  d  New  Haveri, 

moved   from  his  transactions,  so  that   he  can  Conn    2  Nov.  1868     He  practised  law  mSulli 


calculate,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  having 


County,    N,    Y.;    served    in    the    War    of 


his  calculations  verified,  on  making  more  or  less  !^'2  ^"^  ''■""  ^^<^^^  prominent  when  appomted 

profit  as  the  result  of  a   season's  enijagements.  i^^^^  advocate.     He  was  a  member  of  Congress 

Instead    of   backing   any   particular    horse,    the  jSip?;  circuit  court  judge,  1823-6 ;  and  Urn  ed 

professional  bettor  lays  the  same  sum  a^inst  States  disrict  ;mlge,  1827-^7,    As  cod.fier  of  the 

every  horse  that  takes  the  field,  or  a  certain  niar'time  laws  of  the  United  Sutcs  he  exercised 

number   of  them,  and   in   doing  so  has  usually  *   clarifying   influence   upon   such   questions   as 

to  give  odds,  which  are  greater  or  less  accord-  salv^Sfi,    wages    charters,    insurance,    seamen's 

ing  to  the  estimate  formed  of  the  chance  of  ^'^ff^'  =*S"  ^"<1 /^^  *°^'&"'""';"r  ?.*  i^^  J'*^" 

success  which  each  of  the  horses  has  on  which  trality  and   patent  laws.    He  published   <Admi- 

the  odds  are  given.    In  this  way,  while  in  the  ""^'V  i^ractiee'    (1838). 

event  of  the  race  being  won  (as  is  usually  the         Betty,    Wtlliam     Henry    West,     English 

case)  hy  any  of  the  horses  entered  in  the  betting-  actor,  better  known  as  the  Young  Roscius  :  b. 

book   of   a   professional   bettor,   the    latter    has  Shrewsbury,    1791 ;    d.    London.    24   Aug.    1874, 

always    a    certain    fixed    sum     (say   $1,000)    to  His  first  appearance  was  in   Belfast,  at  the  age 

pay,  he  receives  from  the  backus  of  the  losers  of  ii,  when  he  assumed  the  role  of  Osman  in 


sums    which   vary   in    proportion   to  the   odds     'Zara,'  and  achieved  an  immediate  success.    

pveu.    Thus,    if    a    book-maker   is   making   a    almost  five  years  after  this  he  plaiyed  the  most 
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inporfant  pans  before  crowded  and  enthusiastic         BeutenmOUer,     boi'tiSn-inul-ler,     William, 

audiences,  Pitt  adjotfrning  the  House  of  Com-  American  entomologist:  b,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  31 

mons  in  1805  on  one  occasion  in  order  to  permit  March  1864.    Educated  in  the  public  schools, 

members  to  witness  the  boy's  Hanriet.    He  quit-  he  became  in  1889  curator  of  the  department  of 

ted  the  stage  in  i8d8,  but  after  studying  for  a  entomology  in  the  American  Muaeum  of  Natural 

nrhile  at  Cambrid^,  returned  to  it  in  1812,  but  Historj;.    He    has   written   a    useful    work   on 

Sailed  to  repeat  his  early  triumphs.    He  retired  butterflies  and  moths,  and  contributed  to  scien- 

finally  in  1824,  and  lived  for  50  years  in  the  tiiic  and  popular  magazines  over   100  articles 

enjoyment    of    the    fortune   he    had    so    «arly  on  entomology.    He  has  been  president  of  the 

amassed.  New  York  Entomological  Society,  and  is  editor 

Befula,  the  generic  name  of  birch  (q.v.).  o*  'ts  "Journal.* 

Befwa,  3.  river  in  Hindustan,  which  takes  Benthen,  boi'tSn,  Prussia,  a  town,  province 

it»   rise  in  the  Vindhyan  Mountains,  near  Bho-  of  Silesia,  government  of  Oppein,  about  two  and 

pal,    and  flowing   nearly   340  miles   m  a   north-  a   half  miles  from  the  Polish  frontier.     It   has 

easterly  direction  through  the  provinces  of  Mai-  steam  and  electric  tramways,  and  among  build- 

wa  and  Allahabad,  finally  joins  the  Jumna  below  ings  of  note  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 

Kalpee.     Near  Erech  a  slight  fall  occurs.    The  St,    Mary     {13th    century),    Protestant    parish 

country  through  which  it  flows  is  highly  culti-  church    (15th  century),   synagogue,  royal   Cath- 

vated.     The  river  at  times  is  said  to  rise  to  a  oHe  gymnasium,  higher  prls    school,  etc.     It  is 

zreat  height    and   in'  a  portion   of  its  course  an  important  centre  of  mining  and  metallurgy, 

Bows  through  beds  of  iron  ore.  having  iron-works,  jtinc-works,  lead-works,  coal- 

Benlab,  bu'la,  a  region  described  in  Bun-  ni'nes,    and    various    industrial    establishments. 

jran'a  'Pilgrim'sProgress.'  where  there  is  noth-  P°?-  ^^°^^  48,000. 
uig  to  ann(^  and  all  sounds  are  agreeable.  Bevedero,  ba-va-da'ro,  Argentina,  a  lake  in 

Bcnrnotiville.     b*r-n6n-v«l,     Marquis     de  the  province  of  Mendoza,  consisting  of  two  dis- 

(Pubu  de  Ruel,  pe-ar  de  ru-H)    marshal  of  '""=1  bodies  of  water,  called  the  Greater  and 

France:  b.    Champignolle,    Burgundy.   10  May  L«se""    Bevedero,  connected  by  a   nver  about 

1752;  d.  33  April  1831.    Originally  intended  for  e'Sht  miles  long.    Greater  Bevedero  is  40  miles 

tbe  Church,   he  chose  the  professwo  of  arms  '"  length  from  north  to  south,  and  from  3  to 

and  ser«d  in  the  East  until  1789,  when  he  waa  25  miles  in  width.    Lesser  Bevede; 

sent    home    by   tbe    governor   of    the    Isle    of  sm"*  f^  '""cs  __by  -      '^'-  '-'-- 

Boorbon,  bis  temper  being  qoarrelsome.    Arriv-  33-    45    and  34     I 

■      ■  I  Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revo-  33   W.  Ion. 


luiion,   be  identified  himself  at  once   with   it,  Bavaland,    ba've-lint,    North    and    South. 

and    in    1792    was    appointed    aide-de-camp    to  Netherlands,    two    islands    in    the    province    of 

Marshal    Luckncr,  and  was   soon  after  named  Zealand,   and    formed   to-   the   mouths   of   the 

general-in-chief  of  the  am^  of  the  Moselle;  in  Scheldt    North  Beveiand  lies  east  of  the  island 

1T93  he  became  minister  of  war.    Sent  in  1793  of    Walcheren,    and    is    separated    from    South 

to  arrest  Dumouriei,  he  was  himself  arrested  by  Beveiand  by  the  island  of  Wolfersdyke.     South 

Dumourici,     and    confined    at    Ehrenbreitstein,  Beveiand,  the  larger  and  more  fertile^  —.-:-- 

Eger,   and   Olmiiti,   until    1795.  when  he  was  Goes,  t' 

exchanged,  and  became  successively  general-in-  The  m 

diief  of   the  army  of  the  north,  inspector- gen-  miles. 

eral  of  infantry,  ambassador  to  Berlin  in  1800,  -  Beverages.     Beverages   are   those  drinks 

to  Madrid  in  1802,  and  count  of  the  empire,  to  which  mankind  resorts  in  order  that  he  may 

In  1814  he  was  commissioned  by  Napo1eon_  to  relieve  the  pangs  of  thirst  or  supply  some  other 

organize    means  of  defense  upon  the  frontier,  demand  of  the  system.    In  the  beginning  man's 

and   on    tbe  emperor's   abdication   was   named  ]ife   was  marked  by   its  simplicity.    Our   first 

minister  of  state  and  peer  of  France  by  Louia  parents  were  content  to  eat  the  fruits  that  they 

XVIIl.    On  the  return  of  Napdeon  to  Elba,  he  found  so  convenient  for  their  needs  and  it  ia 

was  proscribed  by  a  special  _  decree,  and  retired  doubtful  if  they  knew  any  other  beverage  than 

igiin,  but   was   reinstated  in  all  his  dignities  the  pure  water  coursing  through   the  streams 

Iw  Louis   XVIlI.  after  tite  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  irrigated  the  ground.     It  was  not  until  they 

He  became   marshal  of    France  in    1816,  and  began  to  eat  the  flesh  of  beasts  and  searched  the 

marquis  in  1817,  soil  for  delicacies  to  gratify  their  newly  awak- 

Benst,  Friedrich  Ferdinand,  boist,  fri-driH  ened  appetite  for  a  variety  in  foods  that  they 

fir'de-nand   (Count  von),  Saxon  and  Austrian  felt   die   craving   of   unnatural   thirst.     But   the 

statesman :  b.  Dresden,  ifhg ;  d.  1886.    He  adopt-  eating  of  strong  meats  required  the  drmking  of 

ed  the  career  of  diplomacy,  and  as  member  of  stronger  drinks  than  water  and  in  this  fact  we 

embassies   or    ambassador    for    Saxony    resided  find  the  origin  of  the  history  of  beverages. 

at  Berlin,  Paris,  Munich,  and  London.    He  was  It  would  be  intensely  interesting  if  we  could 

snccessively  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  know  in  just  what  way  prehistoric  man  firat 

the  Interior  for  Saxony,     At  the  London  confer-  satisfied   his   unnatural   thirst   for  drink.     It   is, 

ence  regarding  the  Schleswig-Holstein  difficulty  of  course,  more  than  probable  that  the  second 

he  represented  the  German  Bund.    He  lent  his  beverage  discovered  by  man  was  the  milk  of  the 

influence  on  the  side  of  Austria  against  Prussia  animals  he  slaughtered  to  gratify  his  taste  for 

before  the  war  of  1866,  after  which,  finding  his  meat.    From  a  temperate  and  hygienic  point  of 

positkm  in  Saxony  diflicult,  he  entered  the  ser-  view  it  was  not  a  long  stride  from  the  waters  of 

vice  of  Austria  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  brooks  to  the  milk  of  cows  and  asses  and 

became  president  of  the  ministry,  imperial  chan-  yet  it  stands  out  as  a  landmark  in  the  develop- 

cellor,  and  in  1868  was  created  count    In  1871-8  ment  of  the  demand  for  variety,  the  demand 

be  was  ambassadtn'  in  LondoHi  in  1878-^  in  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  tendency  to- 

Paris.  ward  civiliiation.    It  is  also  qtiite  probaUe  tha^ 
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in  the  beginmng,  man  drank  his  milk  soon  after  in  use  long  before  the  stimulating    qualities  of 

it  was  drawn  or  while  it  was  still  fresh,  but  either    tea    or    coStf.    were    discovered,     coffee 

finally  there  came  a  day  when  some  prebialoric'  has  long  been  in  greatest  demand.      In  fact,  it 

investigator  was  bold  enough  to  take  a  drink  of  has  been  estimated  that  at>out  5oo,txx>,ooo  people 

the  milk  of  mares  that  had  been  set  aside,  and  drink   coffee    daily,  as    against  the     100,000,000 

from  this  fermented  liquid  learned  the  sensa-  who  drink  tea,  and  the  60,000,000  who  partake 

tions  of  intoxication,  for  kumyss,  still  the  favor-  of  chocolate  and  cocoa.    In  the  United   States 

ite  tipple  of  the  Tartar,  is  unquestionably  the  alone  some  500,000y000  pounds  of  cofiee  are  con- 

most  ancient  of  all  intoxicating  beverages.  sumed  annually,  as  against  go,oao.ooo  pounds  of 

To  mankind,  next  to  water,   milk  is  still  a  tea,  and  some  20,000,000  pounds  of   the   various 

favorite  beverage,  for  it  possesses  the  double  preparations  of  cocoa  and  chocolate, 
advantage   of  l^ing  both   food   and   drink.    To  There  are  several  points  of  resemblance  be- 

the  civilized  taste  the  milk  of  cows  is  the  most  tween  all  these  table  drinks,  dissimilar  as  they 

desirable   but  more  barbaric  taste  calls    for  a  are  in  appearance  and  flavor.    In  each  case  they 

stronger  beverage  and  is  best  gratified  by  the  exercise    a    stimulating   effect,   the    caffeine    of 

milk    of   mares,    asses,   camels,    or   even    rein-  coffee  and  theine  of  tea  being  almost  identical, 

deers,  while  the  theolronsine  of  chocolate  and  cocoa  is 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  if  we  ate  only  but  a  slightly  different  principle.  Each  also  con- 
wholesome  foods  in  such  quantities  only  as  our  tains  the  same  bitter  principle,  tannin,  and  each 
system  requires ;  performed  our  work  with  reg-  owes  its  characteristic  odor  and  flavor  to  an 
ularity ;   enjoyed,   at   proper   intervals,   requisite  essential  oil. 

rest  and  recreation,  and  avoided  all  such  dele-         Coffee,  which  must  be  considered'  first,  be- 

terious    distractions   as   excitement   and    worry,  cause  of  its  great  popularity,  is  the  berry   from 

water  would  be  the  only  beverage  that  natore  the  several  spedesof  the  genus  Coif^o,  of  which 

would  demand.    Of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  C.  oraMco  i«  the  nwst  important    First  used  in 

state  that  such  an  ideal  condition  could  scarcely  Abyssinia  during  the  gth  century,  it   was   later 

obtain    in    these    days    of   modem    civilization,  introduced  into  Arabia,  and  from  there  to  Con- 

and,  as  the  resalt,  it  is  ju?t  as  impossible  to  stantinople,  where  it  had  become  popularised  b;r 

deny  the  ^ct  that  man  sometimes  demands  a  the  middle  of  the  i6tb  century.    It  is  supposed 

drink  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  or  that  it  was  Leoohard  Rsuwolf,  a  German  phy- 

refresh  the  jaded  system.  sician,   who  introduced  coffee  into  Eurooe  in 

While  it  is  the  primary  object  of  all  bevei^  1573-    A    few    years    later     Prosper     Alpinua 

ages  to  relieve  thirst  nearly  all  of  them   also  brou^t  some  of  the  beans  to  Venice  to  use  them 

iiossess  other  properties  that  exercise  more  or  as  a  drug,  but  it  was  many  years  before  it  was 

ess  effect  upon  the  body.    For  example,  those  drank  to  any  extent  outside  of  Constantinople. 

drinks  which  contain  the  largest  quantities  of  In   1653,  bowever,  3  coffee  house  was   cqicned 

water   pass   most   rapidly  into  tiie  circulation,  in  London  by  the  Gredc  servant  of  a  merchant 

increasing  the  volume  of  blood.    Diluting  the  named  Edwards,  whose  ships  sailed  to  tfae  Le- 

food,  they  not  only  assist  digestion   but   also  vant,  and  since  that  time  the  populari^  of  the 

aid  in  eliminating  waste  matter  from  the  body  beverage  has  never  waned. 
through     the     ordinary    channels.    There     are         In  its  preparation  as  a  drink  coffee  should 

beverages  that  soothe  and  beverages  that  irritate,  not  be  boded  in  water,  but,  instead,  should  be 

but   all   have    their   purpose.     The   former   find  covered    with    water   that   has   prevtously    been 

their  scope  of  usefulness  in  times  of  fever  and  boiled.     Here  it  should  be  allowed  to  infuse  for 

cold,  while  the  latter  are  stimulating  irritants  of  fully  ten  minutes,  at  a  temperature  little  below 

great  medicinal  valae.  the  boiling  point.    As  coffee  does  not  contain 

Among  the  most  useful  beverages  are  those  as  great  a  quantity  of  tannin  as  tea  and  does  not 

that  best  relieve  the  cravings  of  thirst,  the  sour  yield  it  so  readily,  it  may  infuse  longer  without 

li<[uids  prepared  from  the  lemon,  or  other  fruit  becoming  bitter  and  indigestiUe,  the  effect  which 

JDtces,  which,  while  perhaps  not  acid  in  them-  tannin  exerts  if  it  is  boiled  or  left  for  too  long 

selves,  have  been  rendered  acidulous  by  charges  a  time  over  the  fire. 

of  carbon  dioxide.  While  the  carbonated  and  min-  Like  many  other  beverages  coffee  exercises 

era!  waters  have  the  greatest  effect  in  eliminat-  both    good   and   evil    effects   upon   the   system, 

ing  waste  matter  from  the  system  the^r  are  not  Stimulating  the  muscles,  heart  utd  nerves,  its 

so  useful  in  this  regard  as  the  hot  drinks,  like  tendency    ifl    to    overcome    the    ilia    of    iatigae, 

tea,  coffee,  or  even  hot  water,  for  they  not  only  while  its  strengthening  effect  upon  the  heart's 

play  their  part  in  the  elimination  of  waste  hut  action  makes  it  a  most  valuable  stimulant    At 

also  cool  tne  body  by  increasing  the  perspira-  the  same  time  its  action  upon  the  nervous  system 

tion.  is  so  marked  that  over-indulgence  in  the  drinlc 

Particularly  soothing  are  such  mucilaginous  is  certain  to  be  attended  by  such  ill  effects  as 

or   gelatinous   liquids   as   barley   water,  flaxseed  insomnia,  and  nervous  headaches,  if  not  paipi- 

tea,  and  Irish  moss.     The  mineral  waters,  malt  tation  and  general  nervous  disability, 
liquors  and  light  wines  act  with  a  tonic  effect ;  Tea,  which  stands  next  to  coffee  as  a  table 

the  more  common  beverages,  like  tea  and  coffee  beverage,  is  a    native  of    China  where    these 

and  the  milder  alcoholic  liquors  are  stimulating  shrubs  of  the  Camellia  family  have  been  culti- 

to  the  nerves,  while  tea  and  coffee,  if  milk  and  vated  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.    It  was 

sugar  are  added,  as  well  as  chocolate,  cocoa  and  once  a  general  belief  that  there  were  many  kinds 

the   malt   liquors   may   be   classified   as   the   nu-  of  tea  plants,  but  Robert  Fortune,  the  botanist, 

tritious  drinks.  exposed  the  myth  by  his  thorough  investigation 

Next  in  popularity  to  milk  are  those  unfer-  of  the  various  methods  of  cultivatwn  and  msn- 

roented  beverages  which  are  made  from  products  ufacture  in  use  in  the  tea  districts  of  China  and 

of   the    vegetable   world    such    as    tea,    coffee,  India.    It  is  now  lotown,  therefore,  that  while 

cocoa,  and  chocolate.    Although  cocoa  is  by  tar  there  are  many  variations  in  the  tea  plant,  the 

file  most  ancient  of  these  drinks,  having  been  varieties  are  all  the  same  plant  cultivated  under 
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diCEerent  conditions,  while  the  two  distinctive  them  useful  aids  to  the  physician  in  the  treat- 
varieties,  the  green  .qad-ttie,  black  t«a,  are  t^e  meiit  of  disease.  The  Vichy  of  I^rance,  for,  ex- 
results  of  different  methods  of  manufacture,  ample,  or  the  Ems  of  Germany,  are  extensively 
Greeo  tea,  for  example,  is  prepared  by  steaming  used  in  the  dietetic  treatments,  correcting  dis< 
the  leaves  before  they  have  been  rolled  and  orders  of  the  stomach  and  acting  as  alkalmizers 
dried,  a  method  of  procedure  which  produces  a  of  the  blood,  bile  and  urine.  In  cases  of  gou*, 
greater  quantity  of  tannin.  gall  stones,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  constipation, 
As  the  flavor  of  tea  as  a  beverage  depends  etc,  they  have  proved  of  invaluable  service  and 
as  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  water  in  which  ^ve  also  been  used  successfully  in  the  treat- 
it  ie  infused  as  upon  the  method  of  infusion,  ment  of  obesity.  In  many  instances  their  value 
care  should  be  talten  to  see  that  the  water  is  as  medicinal  agents  is  enhanced  by  the  addition 
neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard,  and  that  it  has  of  carbon  dioxide,  while,  in  other  cases,  they  are 
been  well  boiled  before  it  is  poured  over  the  tea.  made  more  palatable  and  easy  of  digestion  by 
The  period  of  infusion,  which  ia  then  continued  being  served  with  milk.  Among  the  natural 
at  a  lower  temperature,  should  not  last  more  mineral  waters  produced  in  this  country  are 
than  a  few  nuinutes,  for  the  longer  the  infusion  those  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Saint  Louis,  Mich.,  and 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  tannin  that  will  be  Waukesha.  Wis.,  all  of  which  are  well  and 
extracted.  favorably  known  to  those  who  make  use  of  such 

Like  coffee,  tea  has  its  good  and  evil  effects,  beverages. 

If  infused  too  long  it  becomes  bitter,  unwhole-  Another  class  of  drinks,  the  popularity  of 

some  and  ind^estible.    If  drank  too  freely  it  not  which  is  be^fond  question,  are  those  beverages 

only  induces  insomnia  and  kindred  nervous  dis-  which  contain  alcohol  as   an  active  principle: 

orders  but  irritates  the   stomach,  producing  a  beer,  ale,  wine,  cider,  and  the  many  kinds  of 

serious  kind  of  catarrh.    At  the  same  time  it  spirituous  liquors  that  are  now  manufactured  in 

is  a  mild  stimulant  which  refreshes  the  body  almost  every  part  of  the  world.    In  addition  to 

and  prepares  the  brain  for  intellectual  energy,  the  alcohol  these  beverages  also  contain  sudh 

It  is  also  beneficial  in  aiding  one  to  withstand  properties  as  tannin,  sugar,  carbon  dioxide,  or 

the  ill  effects  of  cold,  fatigue  and  hunger.    By  various  acidulous  substances,  any  or  all  of  which 

Producing  perspiration  it  cools  f-e  body  when  exert  an  influence  over  the  flavor  of  the  liquid. 

eated,  and,  by  means  of  its  action  upon  the  As  to  alcohol  itself  it  has  so  long  been  a  bone 

heart,  it  warms  the  body  when  cold.  of  contention  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt 

While  tea  has  been  consumed  in  China  and  to   review  a  century-long  contest   in  a   single 

other  parts  of  Asia  since  the  latter  part  of  the  article.    Originally  used  exclusively  as  a  med- 

tAh  century  it  was  not'  introduced  in  European  icine,  and  admittedly  a  valuable  agent  in  the 

countries   for   more  than  one  thousaad  years,  treatment  of  certain  diseases  it  is  to  be  doubted 

Pepys    mentions  having  tasted  it  for  the  first  if  even  the   moderate  use  of  such  liquors  as 

time  i-n  1660,  but  the  novel  beverage  must  have  beverages  is  not  productive  of  far  more  evil 

met  with  almost  instant  recognition  for,  less  than  than  good,  while  the  eHect  of  immoderate  in- 

18  years  later,  it  was  in  general  nse  in  every  dulgence  in  snch  liquid  stimulants  is  too  well 

part  of  England.  known  to  require  further  discussion.    In  spite 

As  both  cocoa  and  chocolate  contain  starch*  of  all  the  warnings  of  science,  however,  man 

«nd    iat    in    considetable   quantities  .1h^    are  continues  to  gratify  his  craving  for  alcoholic 

among  the  most  nntritious  of  the  stimulating  preparations.    Even-  in  countries  where  the  or- 

table  beverages.    Both  are  obtained  from  a  small  dinary  beverages    of  commerce   are    unknown, 

evergreen  tree,  native  to  tropical  countries,  for  savage  taste  has  learned  to  delight  in  the  Savor 

while  the  cocoa  of  commerce  is  prepared   by  of  fermented  liquors,  and  this  desire  even  the 

grinding  the  seeds  themsdves,  the  commercial  most  barbaric  people  have  had  ingenuity  enou^ 

chocolate  cakes  contain  the  better  parts  of  the  to  gratify. 

berry,  usually  mixed  wifli  sugar  and  some  dis-  Beer,  or  lager,  as  it  is  more  generally  known 

tinctive  flavoring.    The  preparation  of  the  drink  in  this  country,  is  by  no  means  a  modem  invcn- 

ia  a  simple  process,  the  cocoa  or  chocolate  merely  tion  and  no  drink  has  continued  to  maintain  a 

being  dissolved  in  milk  and  boiliiig  water.  more  steadfast  hold  upon  the  taste  of  man  since 

Although  by  no  means  so  popular  as  tea  or  the  earliest  days  of  civilization.    The  Egyptians 

coffee  the  drinking- of  mineral  waters  has  be-  manufactured  beer  from  barley  many  hundred 

come  so  general  during  the  past  century  that  years   before   the    Christian    Era.    Archilochus, 

Ihey  must  now  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  700  b-C,  shows  that  the  Greeks  had  learned  the 

important  temperance  beverages.    Early  in  the  art  of  brewing,  white  we  have  such  eminent 

i6th  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  produce  authorities    as    Sophocles   and    .^Jschylus,    Dio- 

artificial  mineral  waters,_  but  it  was  not  until  the  dorus  and   Pliny  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  and 

18th  century  that  chemistry  had  made  sufficient  Romans  both  made  beer  and  loved  it.    Like  the 

jirogresB  to  enable  the  experimenters  to  prove  Gauls,    the    Romans   called   it    Cerevisia,   from 

the  elementary  compounds  of  the   waters   both  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  field  fruits,  and  there  is 

as   to   quality   and   quantity.     In    fact,   the   first  ample  history  to  prove  that  the  art  of  making 

unqualified  success  in  this  tine  of  investigation  this  beverage  was  known  to  man  fully  as  early 

was  made  by  Dr.  Frederick  Adolphns  Augustus  as  the  art  of  making  wine  from  the  grape.  Prior 

Stnive,  a  Dresden  drnggist,  who  celebrated  his  to  the  invasion  by  the  Romans  the  Britons  were 

achievement    by    opening    an    artificial    mineral  drinkers  of  milk  and  water  although  they  occa- 

water  pavilion  in  that  city,  in  i8ao.  sionally   drank   mead,   an    intoxicating   beverage 

The  alkaline  and  mineral  waters  which  are  so  made  irom  honey.    As  Tacitus  tells  us  that  beer 

nmch  in  use  to-day  owe  their  distinctive  char-  was  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romans,  and  beer 

icteristics  to  the  preponderance  of  carbonate  and  and  vinegar  the  favorite  beverage  of  the  soldiers 

bicarbonate  of  sodium  as  well  as  to  the  carbonate  of  Julius  Qesarj  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  why, 

of  potassium.  Hthium,  catecum  and  magnesitmi  so  soon  after  his  invasion,  the  Britons  became  a 

»hich  they  contain,  ^1  of  which  tend  to  make  nation   of  beer-drinkers.    Unlike   the   Romany 
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bowerer,  th^  employed  wheat  instead  of  barley  of  their  fovorite  occupations  is  prored  by  Wa- 
in their  malting.  In  Gennany,  too,  beer  was  in-  tOTy,  both  biblical  and  profane.  Traditions  state 
troduced  at  a  very  early  dat&  Cbarlemagne  that  it  was  the  Phcenicians,  the  earliest  of  vine- 
loved  it  dearly  and  not  only  compelled  the  best  growers,  who  carried  the  secret  of  wine  making 
brewers  in  the  land  to  become  attaches  of  his  to  Spain,  Italy  and  France.  They  also  estab- 
court,  but  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  lished  large  vineyards  on  the  islands  of  Chios, 
subject  so  conscientiously  that  he  was  able  to  Mitylene  and  Tenedor. 

tell  them  how  to  improve  their  brew.  As  early  As  early  as  550  ac  the  process  of  blending 
as  1482  the  monasteries  of  that  country  began  selected  wines  was  known  to  the  Carth^pnians. 
to  make  beer  and,  by  the  16th  century,  that  while  the  ancient  practice  of  adding  turpentine 
beverage  had  become  one  of  the  chief  exports  to  the  wine  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it  was 
of  the  country.  In  fact,  the  German  brewer  has  probably  an  invention  of  Italy.  France,  Spain, 
always  been  recognized  as  one  o£  the  best  beer  and  Portugal  are  now  the  chief  centres  of  vine- 
makers  of  the  world  and  it  has  only  been  within  culture  although  the  grape-growers  in  many 
the  past  century  that  the  success  of  their  Aus-  pa"s  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in 
trian  rivals  has  had  a  tendency  to  somewhat  ^he  far  Western  States,  have  recently  raised  the 
eclipse  their  glory.  Centuries  ago  beverages  making  of  wine  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  Ameri- 
known  as  beer  were  made  in  England  by  tapping  «n  mdustry.  Champagne,  however,  one  of  the 
such  trees  as  the  birch,  maple,  spruce,  and  ash  ™o*t  popular  of  wines,  is  a  beverage  of  ex- 
for  their  juices  or  by  resorting  to  the  properties  tremely  modem  invention  when  compared  to 
contained  in  ginger  and  other  roots,  a  practice  o'*"*""  makes.  Invented  by  Dom  Pengnon  of 
which  not  only  sUH  prevails  in  that  country,  but  Hautviilers  about  the  beginning  of  the  i8tb 
that  was  brought  to  America  by  the  first  colo-  century  its  use  has  become  more  and  more 
nists,  who  loved  these  humble,  harmless  drinks  pneral  until  it  is  now  consumed  by  wine-lovers 
too  well  to  leave  their  recipes  in  the  mother-  "•.»"  Pa^*'  °\  *'3^  world.  If  wine  is  the  most 
land.  aristocratic,  whiskey  ma^  be  designated  as  the 

Ale  and   porter,  the  heavier  malted  liquors  most    democratic   of   drinks.    Thoroughly    cos- 

which  are  so  much  used  in  England  and  the  7'^R''^^"< '"  character,  in  various  countries  it  is 

United  States,  cannot  boast  such  ancient  lineage  '^'S'Jl*''  -f"?™   ''?"?"*  substances,   but   always, 

as  beer,  but  still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  wl^ether  it  is  made  from  barley,  com,  wheat,  rye, 

it  was  a  beverage  like  ale  on  which  the  Anglo-  «r  even  from  potatoes,  it  bears  the  same  name 

Saxons  and  the  Danes  loved  to  become  drunken,  f?*';^''"^  '  !^^*^  wme  proportion  of  pop- 

and.  fully  as  early  as   the  reign  of   Henry   11.,  "L""^*?'^^^.  word   "whiskey*   is   a   name   that 

the  monks  of  England  had  become  famous  fo^  ?^  bestowed  upon  this  beverage  by   he  Celts  of 

their  wondrous  b?ews.    In  fact,  it  was  due  to  I^',t?V,"l,S^'''"1   T^^°  ,^P"  '^   ™"'^^ 

the  investigations  of  some  of    hese  fathers  of  ^"f  i*ff  ?""''"'   "^-*''*  }^    «"^ury     Tht 

the  monasteries  that  the  superior  quality  of  the  T^^ '^"'f '5  «  «>"■"?."?"  oi  tht  Gaehc  «uisge' 

waters  of  Burlon-on- Trent  for  brewing  purposes  1^*55^'  r^fl^'^^lT  'n«n.reted  m.an,  'strong 

was  discovered,  a  discovery  that  has  madrthe  ZJ.Z^     ^",  ''?'=  beginning  this  drink  was  used 

ales  and  porter^  of  England  world  celebrated. .  f/™-  £^T'iS'tro"duSf  sTl  S^^^geTl^ 

Wine,  whose  history  is  as  old  a/  ihat  of  cvi-  .^^  ^  favorite  drink  throughout  Great  Britain, 
liMtion,  IS  the  most  aristocratic  of  drinks.  As-  ^^d  while  the  word  'whiskey*  once  referred  only 
cnbed  to  the  gods  by  the  ancients  -  to  Dionysus  ,„  ^^  Scotch  and  Irish  drinks  of  that  naine,  the 
h.  the  Greeks,  Bacchus  by  the  Romans  and  ^^  ,„a  Bourbon  whiskies  of  American^nu- 
psiris  by  the  Egyptians -there  can  be  no  ques-  facture  are  now  consumed  almost  as  generally 
tion  but  that  the  use  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  as  „  those  made  from  redpes  that  have  been 
a.  beverage  was  one  of  the  first  discoveries  o  handed  down  from  the  days  rf  the  ancient  Celts. 
civilized  man.  It  is  true  that  the  very  ancient  Almost  as  strong  as  whiskey,  brandy,  the 
Romans  did  not  know  it  at  the  tijne  when  even  tbrande-vine  or  burnt  wine,  is  a  drink  which  is 
the  Israelites  had  learned  the  secret  of  its  pro-  often  used,  both  for  medicinal  purposes  and  as 
duction,  but,  later,  wine-making  m  Rome  be-  ^  beverage.  Its  name,  as  is  indicated,  was  de- 
came  such  a  general  enterprise  that  Emperor  ^;^^^  from  the  method  of  its  manufacture,  a 
Domitian  ordered  half  of  the  vineyards  dc-  formula  for  liquor  making  that  has  been  fol- 
stroyed,that  the  more  necessary  wheat  might  be  levied  for  many  generations  and  in  many  parts 
raised  m  the  place  of  the  grape.,             _  ^f  the  world.    In  Morocco  the  Jews  use   the 

According  to   the  best  authorities   Asia  was  refuse   of  the  grape  as   well  as   such   fruits  as 

the  country  in  wh.ch  the  vine  first  grew  with-  raisins,  figs,  dates  and  pears  in  its  distillation, 

out  the  aid  of  man,  while  Armenia  and  Eastern  and  they  have  become  strongly  attached  to  their 

Pontiis  were  the  lands  in  whicn  the  cultivation  strange   drink   because    they    believe   that    their 

of  the  grape  was  nrst  undertaken.     From  there  freedom  from  that  terrible  disease,  elephantiasis, 

[he  love  of  wine  spread  rapidly  through  all  the  always  so  common  among  the  Mohammedans  in 

ands  of  ancient  civilization.    Among  the  best  that  country,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  partake 

known  Asiatic  wines  was  that  of  qialybon,  iiear  so  freely  of  this  unique  spirit,    Moliere,  in  his 

Damascus,  the  beverages  with  which  the  tables  travels,  discovered  a  tribe  on  the  Barhary  coast 

L-,     ."'^'^"  ,^^  "5.'''=  ^"stantly  supplied,  which  made  excellent  brandy  from  honey;   in 

while  the  most  famous  Greek  wmcs  came  from  Persia   it   is  the  lees  of  the  weaker  sorts   of 

such  places  as  Chios  and  Lesbos.  „ines  that  are  distilled,  and  almost  every  country 

In  ancient  India  and   in   Egypt  priests  were  has  its  particular  method  of  making  this  bever- 

forbidden  to  drink,  while  the  Jewish  priests  were  age.     None  of  them,  however,  can  compare  io 

only  forbidden  on  days  of  religious  services.     In  quality  to  the  cognac  of  France,  that  rich  dis- 

facl,  the  Hebrews   were  by  no  means  as  strict  tillation  from  wines  which  alone  properly  bears 

about  the  use  of  tiie  wine  cup  as  were  some  other  the  name  of  'brandy.* 
nations  and  the  fact  that  vine-culture  was  one         Gin  is  another  distilled  liquor.    It  is  made 
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from  rye,  (rniin  and  tn^tcd  barley,  fiavored  with  vored  br  the  Russian  peasantry.    It  ii  made  frotn 

inniper-berries  and  sometimes  with  turpentine,  barley  and  rye,  by  a  similar  malting  process  aa 

It  b  also  known  as  Hollands,  and  as  Holland  that  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  beer. 

gin.  these  names  being  a  relic  of  the  days  when  The  natives  of  South  America  have  a  drink 

the    beverage  was  called   Holland-Genera,   the  which  they  call  Guarapo    which  is  made  from 

word    'gin*    being  a   corruption   of  the   word  the  fennented  juke  of  the  sugarcane. 

'Geneva.*    Althoa^  originally  made  in  Holland  Chi-chi  is  the  name  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 

it  was  soon  introduced  into  England  where  It  cider  which  is  made  by  the  natives  of  Patagonia, 

immediately  became  one  of  the  most  popular  of  In  brewing  it,  in  the  autumn  when  the  apples 

drinks.     Easily  manufactured  and  always  strong  are  ripe,  they  dig  lar^e  pits  which  they  line  and 

it  could  be  sold  so  cheaply  that  it  was  finally  interline    most   carefully    with    hides    in    order 

found  necessary  to  adopt  strict  legislative  mea-  that  none  of  the  juice  may  soak  into  the  earth. 

sures     restricting    its    sale    and    consumption.  Into   these   hides    they   throw    the   ripe  apples 

Hogarth's  horrible   picture,    'Gin  Lane,^    nhich  which  are  left  to  decay  and  ferment  until  ih^ 

was  one  of  the  influences  in  bringing  about  the  are  ready  for  use.    It  is  then  extremely  intow- 

much  needed  reform,  is  said  to  have  been  but  eating. 

slightly  an  exaggeration  of  the  actual  condl-  A  drink  called  Kephir  is  drunk  by  the  natives 
tions  which  existed  in  all  the  large  English  of  the  Caucasus.  It  is  an  elTervescing  milk- 
cities  during  the  teign  of  gin.  like  liquid,  the  effervescence  being  caused  by 
Rtnn,  fonnerly  spelled  as  the  French  still  the  introduction  of  homy,  yellowish-brown 
spell  it,  •rhum,'  is  a  spirit  which  is  distilled  masses  called  «Kcphir-grains.»  Kern,  who 
from  the  sugarcane  juice,  from  the  skimmings  made  a  scientific  examination  of  these  grains, 
of  the  juice  from  the  boiling  house,  or  from  the  discovered  that  they  were  made  of  a  rod-like 
molasses  mixed  with  the  lees  of  former  distilla-  bacterium  and  a  yeast^like  substance  that  was 
tions.  Atthou^  not  so  commonly  used  as  some  entirely  unknown  to  him.  Not  unlike  Kumyss 
of  the  other  strong  liquors  rum  has  been  known  in  appearance  and  in  taste,  Kephir  is  far  more 
both   for  its  medicinal  value  and  as  a  beverage  intoxicating. 

ever  since  its  introduction  from  the  West  Indies,  Kava,  or  ava,  is  a  Polynesian  drink  which 

more  than  a  century  ago.  is  made  by  macerating  in  water  a  portion  of  the 

The  following  are  among  the  drinks  which  root  and  stem  of  one  of  the  piperaceK. 

are  not  so  generally  known  but  which  are  in  There  are  several  substitutes  for  tea  in  use 

common  use  among  the  people  of  other  coun-  in  various  parts  of  the  world.     In  some  of  the 

tries:  Pacifk  Islands  there  are  «tea-trees,»  while  the 

Arrack,  a  drink  manufactured  widely  in  the  natives  of  Tibet  are  very  fond  of  their  'brick 

East   and   West  Indies,  is  much  used  by  the  tea,*  which  is  made  from  the  offscourings  and 

natives.     In  making  it  it  is  sometimes  distilled  dust  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  tea  plants, 

from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  palm  tree,  and  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  dust 

sometimes  from  a  combination  of  rice  and  mo-  is  pressed  into  hard,  solid  brick-shaped  lumps, 

lasses   used  in  connection  with   the  palm-tree  from  whtdh  pieces  are  chipped  off  as  they  are  to 

juices.  be  used. 

Vodka,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  intoxica-  Miles  Bradford, 

tion  in  Russia,  is  a  liquor  which  may  be  dis-  Author  of  *Carhtla  and  /.' 
tilled  either  from  rye  or  from  potatoes. 

In  several  parts  of  the  world  the  sap  of  trees  Beveriditc,  Albert  Jeremijii,  American 
is  called  into  requisition  to  satisfy  the  thirst  lawyer;  b.  Highland  County,  Ohio,  6  Oct.  1862. 
for  intoxicants.  Pulque,  for  example,  the  bever-  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm ;  ^aduated  at  Dn 
age  most  commonly  used  in  all  Spanish-Amw-  pauw  University;  and  engaged  in  law  practice 
ican  countries,  is  made  from  the  fermented  sap  jn  Indianapolis.  He  entered  political  life  in 
of  the  aloe,  while  a  somewhat  different  drink,  1883,  and  soon  won  a  reputation  as  an  effective 
oiled  Tepache,  is  made  by  mixing  sugar  and  orator.  On  17  Jan.  1899,  he  was  elected  United 
water  wim  this  sap  of  the  aloe,  which  after-  states  senator  for  Indiana,  as  a  Republican. 
ward  is  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  few  hours  only.  Soon  after  his  election  he  went  to  the  Philip- 
In  Tasmania  the  so-called  •cider-tree"  furnishes  pine  Islands;  made  a  thorough  study  of  political 
the  bushmen  with  a  means  of  intoxication.  In  and  material  conditions  there ;  and,  on  the  assem- 
this  case  the  sap  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  bjy  of  Congress  in  December  following,  deliv- 
■nay  be  drank  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  ^red  a  thrilling  speech  in  the  Senate  in  support 
tree,  in  which  state  it  is  both  refreshing  and  of  the  administration's  voliey  concerning  the 
harmless,  but  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  new  possessions  in  the  East. 
some  time  it  becomes  an  intoxicant  of  great  Beveridgc,  KOhne  (Coghlan),  American 
P°'^=y-  <  L  rr-  J  ■  J  t  sculptor;  b,  Springfield,  III.,  31  Oct.  1877.  She 
The  Soma  of  the  Hmdus  is  supposed  by  some  „„^^^  ^^^^^  ^Rodtn  in  Paris  and  O'Donovan  in 
to  have  been  the  original  intoxicant  of  the  hu-  jj^^  y^^^  ^^^j  ,„  ,333  married  Charles  Cogh- 
man  race.  The  Persians,  who  accept  this  tradi-  j^j,_  jj„  ^^^^^^  1^^^^  been  exhibited  in  New 
tHin,  revere  the  beverage  as  Haoma,  while  m  y^j^v  London,  and  Paris.  She  obtain.il  honor- 
India  It  IS  looked  upon  as  the  beverage  of  the  ^^^^  mention  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  190O. 

Blighty  god,  ever-giving  new  strength  and  new  ^     ,.  .      .■  •         l 

vigor  ft  is  a  milky  fluid  which  is  found  m  thft  BeTendg;e,  Wtlliam,  English  divine:  b. 
clunbing  bindweed,  and,  when  properly  fer-  Barrow,  Leicestershire,  1637;  d.  Westminster, 
mented,  is  extremely  "heady.*  1708.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
Sake,  the  commonly  used  distilled  liquor  of  bridge,  devoting  his  attention  particularly  to 
Japan,  is  made  entirely  from  rice,  as  also  is  Sam-  Oriental  literature.  In  1658  he  published  a 
sbee,  a  drink  used  by  the  lower  classes  in  China,  work  on  Eastern  tongues,  espeaally  Hebrew, 
Kvass  is  the  name  of  a  sour  beer  much  In-  Chaldee.  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Samantan,  accotp- 
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panied  with  a  Syriac  graminar.  In  1660  he  took  Northeastern  Railway,  and  consists  at  a  princi- 
ordera,  and  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Ealing  Jnl  Street  above  a  mik  ia  length,  and  several 
in  Middlesex,  where  he  wrote  a  nseiul  ^Intro-  minor  stre^,  all  spacious .  and  tolerably  w«ll 
diiclion  to  Chronology,'  In  1672  be  was  built.  Its  moat  remarkable  edifice  is  (he  min- 
appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Si.  PeWr,  Cornhill,  ster  of  SL  John,  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
London,  and  the  same  year  puMiahed  his  *Syn-  dicular  English  stjles,  and  one  of  the  finest 
odicon'  in  two  folio  volumeE,  containing  tbe  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the 
Apostolic  canons,  decrees  of  the  councils  received  kingdom,  it^  west  front  in  the  opinion  of  excel- 
by  the  Greek  IJiurch,  and  the  canonical  epis-  lent  authorities  surpassing  in  magnificence  that 
lies  of  the  early  Fathers,  This  work  called  of  York  minster.  Other  churches  are  St.  Mary's 
forth  an  opponent,  to  whom  Bevcridge  rephed  and  St.  Nicholas'.  Among  the  other  chief  build- 
in  a  'Vindication.'  In  1674  he  obtained  a  pre-  ings  are  the  guildhall  and  corn  exchangre.  The 
bend  in  St.  Paul's,  and  in  i68t  was  appointed  chief  manufactures  are  leather,  iron  castings, 
archdea'on  of  Colchester.  In  16S4  he  became  agricultural  implements,  whiting,  linseed  oil 
prd>en<lxry  of  Canterbury,  and  in  168S  was  and  cake,  manures,  wagons,  cement,  and  ale.  Its 
appointed  chaplain  to  William  and  Mary,  environs  abound  with  beautiful  walks.  It  sent 
Shortly  after,  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  waj  two  members  to  Parliament  till  disfranchised 
offered  him;  but  as  it  had  become  vacant  by  in  1870.  Pop.  about  14,000.  See  Hiatt,  'Bev- 
the  conscientious  refusal  of  Bishop  Ken  to  take  erley  Minster'    (igoo). 

the    new    oaths.    Be veridge,    to    his   honor,    de-  Beverly,   Mass.,   a   city   in    Essex    County, 

dmrd  to  accept  it      The  episcopal  dignity,  how-  ^n  the  Boston  &  M.  R.R.;  two  miles  north  of 

-.    only    delayed;    m    i?Q4    he    became  Salem.     It    was    founded    14    Oct.     1668;     «-as 

c.     a..„i,      A „   i-s   best-known  incorporated    as    a   city    2^    March    1894:     con- 

,_  .  T,         .  ^    ■    -'  '^i'P'^'"S"  j  tains  several  villages;  and  is  connected  by  trolley 

If!}"^^  Thoughts  upon  a  Christian  Life' ■  and  ]{„„  with  Salem,  Peabody,  Gloucester,  and  Wen- 

'The. Great  Necessity  and  Advantage  of  Public  ham.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  New  England  Insti- 

Prayer   and   Frequent  Communion.       Collective  (ute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  is  principally  en- 

editions   of   his   works   were  published   m    1824  gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  boots  and 

and  in  JS42-&.  shoes,  and  leather;  has  considerable  shipping  and 

Beverley,  Saint  John  of,  English  divine:  fishery    interests;    contains    high    and    graded 

b.  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  at  Harp-  schools,   a   public   library,  a    national    bank,    a 

ham,  Yorkshire;  d.  Beverley.  721.    He  was  edu-  number   of  handsome  residences  belonging  to 

cated  at  Canterbury  under  Archbishop  Theodore,  Boston  business  men ;  and  has  a  property  valu- 

and  became  a  monk  under  Hilda  in  the  monas-  atjon  exceeding  $16,000,000.    Pop.  (1910)   18,650. 
tery  founded  by  her  at  Whitby,    In  687  he  was  Beverly  Famw,  a  name  given  to  the  east- 

appomted  to  (he  see  of   HcKham,  and   in  70S  ern  portion  of  the  town  of  Beverly,  Mass.     It 

was  transferred  to  York.    He  founded  a  convmt  i,    g    favorite    summer    residence    for    wealthy 

of  nuns  at  Beverley,  and  bu.it  the  choir  of  the  Bostonians  and  contains  many  beauriful  man- 

church  there.    He  resigned  his    Ushopric  and  ^jonj  ^^j  park-like  estates.     In  recent  years  it 

retired  to  Beverley  in  718.     Bede,   who  is  said  ^as    endeavored    to    secnrt!    incorporation   as   a 

to  have  been  his  pupil,  speaks  of  him  with  great  separate  town 

veneration.     He  was  canonized  in  1037,  and  his  ti.„«,»„>.  w„,.j   v.     „„._.  „[  _  „i..-r,  ^,1, 

remains  were  placed  in  a  costly  shrine,  in  Bcv-  ,,    fi   u,^    ■      !r   r"",  w       SL  n'^f  ,H 

erlev  mm«er      Hi-i  fame  was  so  widesoread  that  ^''^  "^ht  during  the  Civil  War.  between  Buford, 

north   andravged  Ui  counir,  he   s.Jed  tie  "■'■.  »■«)  Sw.rt    eading   i2,ox,  Craiederaie.. 

lown  of  Beverley  out  of  re.peci  to  the  mmoty  of  Hooker  had  «t  Plea^.tm  to  6nd  Slo.rt,  who 

the  bishop.    In  1416  Archhiihop  Chiehel.y  or-  ""  ""''  »  >»  "'■'■  ^fU  ■  f?*- .  ^'*;''."?- 

Sr,n''f£'ilTV"-e3"'i?^ir„^;'ST,.^ 

ereigns.    He  is  said  to  have  written  an  "Exposi-  Be  vis  of  Hampton,  Sir,  a  legendary  Eng- 

tion  of  Luke'  and  'Homilies  oa  the  Gospels.>  'ish   knight   who  has  been    made  the  hero  of 

Beverley.  Constance  de,  in  Scott's  poem  '^^'"f^'  romances  by  both  English  and  Con- 

<Marmion.'  a  nun  who  for  love  of  Marmion  '""7*^  Z    V'         i.""^'      t  ^°l  °     ^1'  ^  ^• 

follows  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  groom,  and  on  ^^J/L  nf^.'^.n  '  J^r^r^.f  aT™^^  L'"  1' 

being  thrown  over  by  Marmion  Is  immured  at  ^'■'^^^  ^  Dwoim,  emperor  of  Almayne,  he  was 

Holy  Isle  for  breach  of  her  vow  of  chastity.  «"''\  ''f   '"^    false    mother   to    some    heathen 

'  ,  .....  merchants   to   be   sold    for   a   slave   among   the 

Beyerlev,  Robert,  American  historian:  b.  paynim.    By  them  he  was  carried  to  Ermonv. 

Virgmia,  167s;  d.    1716.    He  was  educated  in  where  he  soon  became  dear  to  King  Ermyn,  and 

England  and   about    1697  became   clerk  of  the  dearer    still    to    hig    only   daughter,    the    lovely 

Council    of    Virginia    and    had    charge    of   the  Josian.     His  chief  exploits  were  the  overthrow 

records  ot  the  colony.    He  was  the  author  of  a  ^f   Brademond  of  Damascus,  of  a  monstrous 

'History  of  the  Present  State  ofVirgima,'  pub-  boar,  of  the  giant  Ascapatd,  whom  he  spared  to 

lished   in  1705,  a  most  interesting  account  ot  become  his  squire,  and  of  a  dreadful  dragon  near 

the  details  of  the  daily  lite  in  colonial  Virginia.  ColoRne.     His  faipous  sword  ■Morglay"  he  won 

A  reprint  was  published  m  Richmond  in  1855-  in  battle;  his  horse  "Arundel*  was  the  yift  of 

Beverley,  England,  a  municipal  borough  Josian,    Still    more    romantic    episodes    in    his 

and  capital  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  2q  story  are  his  carrying  his  own  death-warrant  in 

miles    east-southeast    from    York    and    a    mile  a  sealed  letter  to  the  vassal  Brademond ;  his  es- 

irom  the  river  Hull.    It  stands  on  the  -astern  cape    from    his   noisome   dungeon   after   seven 

^ge  of  the  Wolds,  and  on  a  branch   of  the  years'  imprisonment;  and  recovery  ot  his  wifti 
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who  had  preserved  his  love,  though  aominally  State  College.    As  special  assistant  on  the  Iowa 

the    wife    of   Kinff   Ydot   cjf  Mombraunt.    He  Geologica]  Survey  he  has  prepared  reports  on 

next  returned  to  England  to  avenge  his  father's  the    geology    oi    Boone,    MacGnall,    Story,    and 

death,    then    sailed    for    Ennony    and    defeated  Hardin    counties,    and    annua]    reports    on    the 

Vnor  ID  a  desperate  battle.    His  last  great  fight  mineral  productions  of  the  State.    In  1897  he 

was  in  the  streets  of  London,  when  he  slaugh-  was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Geologic  Con- 

tered    60,000  citizens    and   forced   King   Edgar  gress  at  St.  Petersburg. 

to  grant  him  terms.    Thirty-three  years  he  then  geyle,  Mwie-Henri,  bal,  ma-re-a&-re  Cpseo- 

yent  in  love  and  perfect  happiness  at  Ermmiy,  jonyn,  q^  Stindhai,),  French  author:  h.  Grc- 

dying  at  the  same  mometit  as  hjs  wife,  while  ^Wg    33  jan.    ^^^3:   d.    23   March    1843.    He 

his  famous  steed  Arundel  had  died  just  before,  h^ij  ^vil  and  militaiy  appointments  under  the 

The  romance  was  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Kolbing  for  empire;  took  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  of 

the  Early   Enghsh  Text  Society  in  1885.  ,8i^a;   thence  nnti!   iSai   lived   al   Milan,   clriefly 

Bevick,    bii'ik,    Thomas,    English    wood-  occupied    with  works   on  music  and  painting. 

engraver :    b,    Cherrybnm,    Northumberland,    12  After  nine  years'  residence  at  Paris  he  became 

Aug.  1753;  d.  Gateshead,  8  Nov.  i&i6l    He  early  in    1830    consul    at    Trieste,    and    in    1833    ab 

showed    a   great   talent    for   drawing,   and   wa»  Civita   Vecchia.     In   1S41   he  returned  to   Paris, 

apprenticed  to  an  engraver  in   Newcastle.     The  where  he   died.     The  distinguishing   featnre  of 

cclebraled    Dr.    Hntton,    of    Woolwich,  ■  then   a  his  works  was  the  appliration  of  acutely  analytic 

schoolmaster     in     Newcastle,     was     preparing  faculties  to   sentiment  in  all  it*   varieties,  his 

his   great    work   on   mensniation,    and    having  best  books  being  the  treatise  'On  Love'  (1833)  ; 

employed    Bewick's    master    in    getting    up   the  <The  Red  and  the  Black^    (1830);   'History  of 

woodcuts   for  illiBtrating  it,  the  execution  of  Famting  in  Italy'   (1817);  'Racine  and  Shaken 

these  was    entrusted  to  the  young  apprentice,  speare'  (i83f);  and  'Life  of  Napoloon,'  etc.    A 

Bewick  performed  the  work  so  adnrirabty  that  collective  edition   of  faiE   works  appeared   in   18 

his  master  advised  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  volumes    in    1855-6,    and    his    'Cbrrespondance 

wood-engraving,  and  accordingly  with  this  view  Infidite'   in  two  volumes  in  1855. 

he  moc<«ded  to  London.    He  returned,  however,  Beyrout     See  BmuT. 

to  Newcastle  after  3  short  time,  and  established  r,          ,  -.              ,    „,         ...         m       * 

himself  there    in  paitnership  with  his  former  _,  Besa,  be  za,  or  de  B4m,  dfe  biz,  Thaodor^ 

master.    His    turn    of    mind    led   him    to  the  Calvini^ic  divine :  b.  of  a  noble  family  at  Veie- 

study  of  natural  (Ejects,  more  especially  ani-  lay,  in  Burgundy,  24  June  1519;  d.  13  Oct  1605. 

mals;   and    in    1790   appirad   his    'History   of  "^   waa   educated    in   Orleans   under    Melchioi; 

Quadrupeds,'  the  beauty  of.  the  illustrations  of  Volmar,  a   German  ptaloloper  devoted  to  the 

which  attracted  universal  attention,  so  supeiior  RefonnatuM ;  apd,  early  familiar  with  the  ancient 

were  they  to  anything  Wheilo  produced  by  the  classical,   Hlerattire,    he   became   known    at   the 

art  of   wood-engraving.     In    1757  appeared   the  age  «f,ao  years  aa  3  Latin  poet,  by  his  petulant 

first,  and    in    1804  the  second   volume  of   hia  and  witty  <JuvemliB>  (a  collection  of  poems  oi 

'British  Birds,'   generally  regarded  as  the  finest  which  he  was  afterward  ashamed),     In  lyo  he 

of  his  works.     Bewick  has  never  been  surpassed  i«"«  made  a  Iwontiate  of  law,  and  went  to  Pans. 

in  his  spirited  delineations  of  animals,  and  the  He  received  from  his  uncle  the  reversion  of  hia 

idmirahfe    naturahicss    with    which   the   accesT  valuable  abbey   Froidmood,  and  lived  on  the 

lories  and  backgrounds  of  the  drawings,   such  mcome  of  two  benefices  and  on  proper^  which 

as  foliage,   grass,   and  other   rural   objects,   are  "e   inherited   from  a  brother.     His  habits   were 

represented.    The  tail-piecea  to  chapters  through-  dissipated,   but   a   clandestine   marriage   in   1543 

out  his   works  ar»  of  the  highest  excellence,  recalled  him  from  his  excesses,  and  a  dangerous 

and  often  display  a  rich  vein  o£  humor.    Hia  "ineas  cwtfirming  the  intenUon  which  he  had 

illustrated  edition  of  '.Esop's  FaMea'  a^ieared  formed  at  Orleans  of  devoting  himself  to  the 

in  1818.    See  Clement.  'Painters.  Sculptors,  Ar-  service  of  the  Reformed  Church,  he  went  to 

diitects,  and  Engravers'    (Boston,  1899);  Dob-  Geneva  with  his  wife  m   1547..    Soon   after   ho 

ion,  'Thomas  Bewick  and  His  Pupils' ;  Tytlef,  accepted   a    Greek  professorship    at    Lausanne, 

'Modem  Painters.'  Dunng  his  10  years  in  (his  office  he  wrote  a 

Bewley,    Anthony,   American    abolitioniat  *?«;■?*"?''=   ^"""1'?   French.—'The   Sacrifice 

b.  TttmesVee,  a3   May    1804;   d.   Fort   Worth,  "f  Abraham,'--wh.ch  was  received  with  much 

Tms,  13  Sept.  i86a     A  Methodist  clergyman  approbation;    delivered    lectures    (which    were 

opposed  to  slavery,  in  1858  he  was  driven  from  numerously    attended)    on    the    Epistle    to    the 

Tews   for   preaching   according   to   his   convic-  Romans  and  the  Epistles  of  Peter  (which  served 

tions.    Against  the  advice  of  friends  he  returned  2?  *'^  ^^^'^  °\  his  Latin  translation  of  the  New 

in  .860,  but  remained  only  a  tew  weeks,  being  ^""T"?;.  <'^''^"'^.  2!f  ^5**":^"''    P^^l^hed 

again  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.     A  reward  of  s^""^'  editions)  ;  finished  Marot  9  translation  ^ 

$T«»  was  offered  for  his  apprehension;  he  was  the  Psalms  in  French  verse;  and  obtained  to 

seized  in  Missouri,  carried  to  Fort  Worth,  and  '?'^^  =  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Swiss  Ca!- 

tbere  bung   by   the   mob,   the   only   reason    for  ""f*  *^'\^'  "=*  ?™t  '" t^^°.  an  cmtassy 

whose  act  was  that  he  had  maintained  human  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  obtain 

sUveiy  to  be  unjust.  "^'^  mlMcession  at  the  French  cowt_  for  the 

■n      . ,                  t    T    (        ■     -c  release  of  the  Huguenots  imprisoned  in  Pans, 

Bey  ba,  among  the  Turks,  signifies  a  wv-  j^  the  following  year  he  went  to  Geneva  as  a 

mm  of  a  towi,  seaport  or  small  district.    The  preacher,  and  soon  after  became  a  professor  of 

Turks  write  the  word  beg   (q.v.).  theology  and  the  most  active  assistant  of  Calvin 

Beyer,   b^e^,   Samuel  Walker,   American  to  whom  he  had  already  recommended  himself 

Beologist:  b.   Cearlield,  Pa..  15  May  1865.     He  by  several  works,  in  which  many  of  the  viewa 

Rradnated  at  Iowa  State  College,  1889,  and  at  of  that  eminent  theologian  were  advocated  with 

Johns   Hopkins    University    189J.      He   is   pro-  great  zeal  and  no  small  measure  of  ability,  so 

'cssor  of  geology  and  mining  engineering  in  Iowa  that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  Calvin's  ablest 
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toadjutoT,  and  the  person  destteed  to  be  his  lege,  a  museom,  a  library,  and  a  society  of  ea>- 
successor.  His  talents  for  negotiation  were  now  nomics  and  aRhxologry.  Its  inanufacttires  con- 
often  put  ip  requisition  by  the  Calvinists.  He  slst  chiefly  of  woolens,  silks,  hosiery,  chemicals, 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  Anthony,  king  of  spirits,  etc.  In  1209  it  was  the  scene  of  a  hor- 
Navarre,  at  Ncrac,  to  obtain  toleration  for  the  rible  massacre  of  the  Albigenses  by  Simon  de 
French  Huguenots;  and  at  his  desire  he  ap-  Montfort  in  which  20,000  persons  were  killed, 
seared,    1561,    at    the    religious    conferetice    at  Pop.  about  53,000. 

Poissy,  where  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  his  party  Bcziquc,  a  card  game  which  crystallized 
with  a  boldness,  presence  of  mind,  and  energy  into  official  form  in  1687.  Two  packs  of  cards 
which  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  French'  are  used,  two  players  participate  and  the  cards 
court.  He  otlen  preached  in  Pans  before  the  rank,  ace  high,  then  ten,  king,  queen,  knave,  nine, 
queen  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Condc;  eight,  and  seven.  All  cards  below  that  arc 
also  m  the  suburbs.  At  the  conference  of  St  discarded  from  both  packs.  Eight  cards  are 
Germain,  m  1562,  he  spoke  strongly  against  dralt  to  each  player.  Trumps  may  be  determined 
the  worship  of  images,  and  after  the  commence-  either  by  turning  up  the  first  card  of  the  stack 
ment  of  the  civil  war  accompanied  the  Prince  or  by  the  suit  of  the  first  marriage.  The 
of  Conde  as  chaplain,  and  on  the  capture  of  non-dealer  leads  for  the  iipst  trick,  and  the 
the  prince  joined  Admiral  Cohgny.  After  the  winner  of  each  trick  has  the  succeeding  lead, 
lestoration  of  peace  he  returned  to  Geneva  in  After  each  trick,  each  player  draws  one  card 
1563,  where,  besides  discharging  the  duties  of  from  the  top  of  the  stack,  the  winner  of  the 
his  offices,  he  continued  to  engage  in  theological  trick  Uking  the  top  card.  The  playing  i*  a* 
controversies  in  support  of  the  Calvinists;  and  in  whist,  the  leader  taking  the  trick  unless  hi* 
after  Calvin  s  death  in  1564  became  his  sue-  exponent  plays  a  higher  card  of  the  same  suit 
cessor,  and  was  considered  the  first  theologian  or  a  trump.  It  is  not  oecessMry  to  follow 
of  this  Church.  He  presided  in  the  synods  of  suit  until  the  stack  is  exhausted^  when  one  must 
the  French  Calvinists  at  La  Rocheile  {iS7i  >  and  do  90  and  take  each  trick,  if  possible.  Counting 
at  Nismes  (1572),  where  he  opposed  Morel's  ig  done  by  means  of  the  Talues  of  the  cards; 
proposal  for  the  alteration  of  clerical  discipline;  each  ace  or  ten-spot  taken  in  a  trick  counts 
was  sent  by  Condi  (IS74)  lo  the  court  of  the  10,  the  winner  of  the  last  trick  of  each  hand 
Elector  Palatme;  and  at  the  religious  confer-  scores  10,  and  if  the  trump  is  turned,  both 
ence  at  Monlpellier  (1586)  opposed  the  theo-  sevens  count  10  for  the  turner,  and  if  one  ex- 
logians  at  Wiirlemberg,  particularly  James  An-  changes  from  his  hand  a  seven  of  trumps  for 
dreas.  At  the  age  of  69  years  he  married  his  another  turned  trun^  or  if  one  declares  the 
second  wife  (1588),  and  still  contmued  to  other  seven  of  trumps  10  more  is  scored.  The 
repel,  with  the  power  of  truth  and  wit,  the  g,me  i,  „oo  by  the  player  who  first  makes 
attacks  and  calumnies  which  his  enemies,  a^t-  1,000  points,  and  if  his  opponent  has  not  made 
tatized  Calvinists  (stfch  as  Bolsec),  Lutherans,  ^o  the  game  counts  double  There  arc  certain 
and  Jesuits,  heaped  upon  him.  They  reported  m  combinations  of  cards  other  than  the  above. 
1597  that  he  had  died,  and  returned  before  hia  „hich,  when  declared,  count  as  foUowa :  Don- 
death  to  the  Roman  Cathdic  faith.  Beza,  npw  ble  bezique  (both  queens  of  spades  and  botii 
78  years  old,  met  his  assailants  m  a  poem  full  ot  knaves  of  diamonds)  joo;  sequence  of  five  high- 
youthful  enthusiasm,  and  resisted  in  the  same  est  trumps,  250;  and  4  aces,  too;  any  4  kings, 
year  the  attempts  of  SL  Francis  de  Sales  to  con-  80;  any  4  queens,  60;  any  4  knaves,  40;  bezique 
vert  him,  and  the  alluring  otters  of  the  Pope.  In  (queen  of  spades  and  knave  ot  diamonds),  40; 
1600  he  visited  Henry  IV.  in  the  territory  of  royal  marriage  <king  and  queen '  of  trumps), 
Geneva,  who  presented  him  with  500  ducats.  40;  marriage  (king  and  queen  of  same  suit),  2a 
Among  his  many  works,  his  enegetic  writings,  a  dedaration  is  made  by  placing  the  decUred 
and  the  able  and  correct  'History  of  Calvinism  cards  face  up  on  the  table  where  tliey  remain 
in  France  from  1521  to  I563,>  which  is  ascribed  til!  played  or  the  stack  ia  exhausted,  except  in 
to  him,  are  still  much  esteemed.  Beza  s  name  is  the  case  of  the  seven  of  trumps.  To  score,  a 
associated  with  the  Codex  which  he  presented  declaration  can  onlv  be  made  after  winning  a 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  an  account  trick  and  before  drawing,  and  but  one  declara- 
of  which  see  Bim,e.  tion  can  be  made  at  a  time.  After  a  card  has 
Beza'B  Codex.  See  Bible.  been  used  in  one  combination  it  may  be  used 
Bez'ant.  a  round,  flat  piece  of  pure  gold,  f  ^""^  «""'''"'  .  Tr^^''J^'^}'JT,ir.^'.^  the 
i'^^^\^JCt^r^^^r^£^.T  IT-  --   das^afl^L^f  Tpfa^rn^Tni^  t 

HHSFa^iE^^^^^ 

Kn'S-oli  tKa^na?V  ^^a  t:'Jt  cL^i^iJ^c^ouf  h^a"  i^pr^p^e''.^^"^^  "' \ 
from-  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  there  runs  a  Bhadrinath,  bha-dri-nath',  a  town  in  north- 
tramway  line  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  em  Hindustan,  on  the  Bishcngunga,  cdebratefl 
and  though  its  streets  are  narrow,  it  is  tolerably  for  its  temple  of  Viahnu,  with  a  hot  mjoerai 
well  built.  Its  most  conspicuous  edifice  is  the  spring  in  whose  waters  both  sexes  bathe  indis- 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure,  crowning  the  criminately,  to  wash  away  their  sins,  bwoe 
height  on  which  the  town  stands,  and  possessing  So.ooo  pilgrims  visit  the  place  annually.  I"* 
a  fine  semicircular  choir  surrounded  by  columns  temple  has  been  frequently  overthrown  hy  Mrt"; 
of  red  marble.    The  city  has  a  communal  col-  quakes.    The  principal  idol  is  a  figure  of  blacK 
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marble,  clothed  in  cold  and  silver  brocade  while  Mogul  style,  and  picturesquely  crowning  an  cmi- 

the  season  of  pilgrimage  lasts,  and  then  stripped  nence  surrounded  by  flower-gardens  and  foun- 

and   stowed  away    ;n  a  vault  the   rest  of  the  tains. 

jeai.     The  Hindus  believe  that  in  the  neighbor-  Bhartnharl,    bhar-tre-ha're,    Indian    poet» 

ing  mountains  some  holy  anchorites  have  lived  author  of  a  book  of  apothegms.     According  to 

for  several  thousand  years.     Their  place  of  hab-  the  legend  he  was  the  brother  of  King  vikra- 

Kation  IS  a  cavern  perpetually  choked  with  snow,  miditya,  who  hved  in  the  jst  century  B.C.     The 

which   forbids  the  approach   of  the  curious  and  collection  of  300  apothegms  (short  poems)  bear- 

the    skeptical.    The    Bhadrinath    peaks    m    the  ing  his  name  present  us  with  graceful  deserip- 

neighborhood  are  above  a3,ooo  feet  high.  tiong    of    nature,    charming    pictures    of    love. 

Bhagmlpur,  b'ha-gal-poor',  a  city  of  Hin-  ahrewd  remarks  on  everyday  life,  and  profound 

dusun.  mBengal,  capiul  of  a  district  and  divi-  thoughts  on  the  Deity  and  the  irampriality,  of 

sion  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Ganges,  »•■«  sou!.-  Bhartrihari  was  the  first  Indian  writer 

113  miles  northwest  of  Moorshedabad.     In  the  "'^  became  known  in  Europe,  200  of  the  apo-- 

town  and  neighborhood  are  some  interesting  Mo-  'hegms  having  been  translated  by  the  missionary 

hammedan  shrines-  and  there  are  here  also  two  Abraham  Roger  and  published  at  Lcyden  (1653). 

monuments,   one   erected    (in   1780)    by  natives,  "."  actual  personality  has  bfen  much  discussed 

and  the  other  erected  by  government  in  memory  without  any  verv  satisfactory  conclusion  having 

of  Augustus   CleveJand,   the  conciliator  of   Ihe  <>^"'  reached.     The  weight  of  opinion  mclines  to 

tormerTy    turbulent    aiid    marauding   hill    tribes  belief  in  his  existence,  and  that  he  was  a  poet 

of  Sonthals.     There  are  several  indigo  works  "^  a  philosophical  cast,  possibly  a  grammarian 

in  the  neighborhood.     Pop.  about  ?5.27S-    The  also   and  very  likely  of  royal  descent.    See  Von 

division    of    Bhagalpur    lies    between    that    of  Bohlen,       'Bhartrihari  s      Sententia:'       (1833)  J 

Rajshahi  on  the  east  and  that  of  Patna  on  the  T'o*"?'''  J^T       ?.^*"'■','^    °^  ,  Bhartrihan' 

west.    It  has  an  area  of  30,511  square  miles.  (l^r?)  ;  Wortham,  'Translation  of  the  Satakas 

Pop.  about   8,721,484.     The  district   of  Bhagal-  of  Bhartrihari'    0886);    More,   'A   Century  of 

pur  is   fertile,   well   watered,   and   highly   culU-  Sl'''^"-^^P'.f^Ti-af^'??^  from  the  Sanskrit  of 

vated.    It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  Bhartnhan^  (1898) ;  Kale  and  Gurjar,  <Nitisa- 

h- the  Ganges.    Area,  4,226  square  miles;  pop.  S''^  ■  "."i  ^^'/'^^'^''S' of  *    "°*"   ^'"^    ^" 

about  2/188,560.                •"         -i                    '  <-  ■-  English  Translation'   (1898). 

Bh«n>v«lgita,  bhi'gi-»id-g6'la  (Sanskrit,  Bhatti,  bhat'te,  Indian  epic  poet  of  the  6th 

tbe  DivTne  sSSg),  the  tTUe  of  rreSgious-philo.  °^i*'«  7J^  «"'"'^-    .«''  poem  named  after  him, 

»p..ical  didact^>oem  interwoven  as  an  episode  .^''^"'^^'^/Si    "  'w^t.""*Sf     !," -""^V* 

"the  great  Incfian  epic  of  the  Mahab&Uta  *'  f^'^"^^  R^'"^-  ^"^  the  author  designed  the 

(      \    ^          ^^     ^  work  to  be  also  an  exemplification  of  the  rules 

*  ■'■  of  grammatical  and  rhetorical  composition.    It 

Bhamo,  bha-(n6',  India,  a  town  of  Burma,  was  published  with  a  two-fold  commentary  at 

oa  the  Upper  Irrawaddy,  about  40  miles   from  Calcutta  (1828). 

Ae  Chinese  frontiw,  and  180  north-northwest  of  Bli«abhiit!.      bhii-va-bhoo'te,       SUfnatned 

Mwdalay    with  which  it  has  railway  commimi-  Sal-KANTHA,  Indian  dramatist,  of  the  first  half 

anon.    About  20  miles  above  Bhamo  the  river  ^f  ^^^^  gth  century.  He  wrote  at  least  three  plays, 

roddenly  narrows  from  1,000  to   150  yards  and  (he     'Mahaviracharita'  ■   ("life     of     the     great 

Hows  through  a  rocky_ gorge  subject  to  eddies  hero'),  and  the  'Uttoraramacbarita'   ('later  life 

Mid  teA-waters,    Navigation  is  at  that  point  ^^    Rima"),    forming  together,   in   seven    acts 

wry  difficult,  and   at  times  impossible.     Bhamo  ^^^    ^  dramatized  version  of  the  story  of  the 


la  the  startmg-point   of  caravans  to  Yunnan  Ramayana;  and  the 'Malati-madhava,'  a  domes- 

md  wiU  become  one  of  the  great  emporiums  of  jic  drama  in  ten  kcts,  fu!!  of  lite  and  incident, 

ttw  East  tn  the  "wit  of  a  regular  overland  trade  Bhavabhuti   is    often    compared   with    Kalidasa, 

taag  established  between  India  and    Western  ^^om    he   equaled    in   vigor   and    variety,   but 

atna.    Pop.    (estimated)   about  7floa  ^ardlv  in   genius.    AH  three  plays  have  been 

Wang,  bang,  an  Eastern  name  for  hemp  translated  into  English.    See  Levi,  '3-e  theatre 

(ConMtM  Indica)    (q.v.).  indien'   {1890). 

Bhirtpur,  bh6rt-poor',  or  Bhurtpore.  (i)  A         Bhawalpur  bha-vral-ppor',  or  Bahawalpttt. 

■Mire  Slate  of  India  with  an  area  of  I.961  square  ?J""  ^V*'!  ^."^'^P-  ^'^'^'f  India,  south  of  the 

miles.    The   surface   is   generally   low   and   the  I"<J"s  and  Sutlej   rrvers      It  is  chiefly  a  desert 

«M«  is  scantily  supplied  with  water;  soil  gen-  "f  ^,'^""^^'?'';  /?"'l  '*""  ",7/  *S"^'  ^f*  ■="': 

Mally  light  and  sandy;   chief  productions,  corn,  t?^^'e.    1^e  inhabitant s  are  J4ts.  Baluch.s   Md 

cotton,  sugar,  and  salt.    It  has  been  under  Brit-  Afghans,  the  greater  part  Mohammedans.    Arra, 

ish  protection   since   1826.     Pop.   about  626,000. .  ^7f8s      square     miles         Pop.     about     Tao.ooo. 

(2)  A  town,  the  capiul  of  the  above  state,  on  an  Bhawaipiir,  the  capital    »  on  a  branch  of  tha 

wensive   and    fertile   plain,    no  miles    south-  S««e].     It   is  enclosed  by   gardens   and   """d 

southwest  of  Delhi.    It  covers   an  area  about  'r*"^'   *""/  ""'"  J"  c'Kijmf "ence ;  noted  for 

four  miles    in    circirit,    and    was    so    strongly  ™*  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  turban  and  BCart 

fortified  that  in  1805  it  stood  a  siege  by  Lord  very  popular  among  the  Hindus;  also  Produces 

UIk  of  14  weeks,  and  cost  the  besiegers  3,100  <»"3iderab!e  woolen,   silk,  and   cotton  cloth,  in- 

nWL    In  a  second  siege,  in   1826,  its  resistance  °'^-  "''""■  ^""^  saltpetre.     Pop.  14,000. 
to  Lord  Corabermere  was  less  successful.    The         Bhils,  bels,    or   Bbeela,   a   Dravidic    race 

fortifications  have  been  demolished,  bvit  the  fort  inhabiting  the  Vindhya,   Satpura,   and   Satmala 

still  exists,   and    is   enclosed    by  a    wet    ditch  Hills,  a  relic  of  Ih'e  Indian  aborigines  driven 

»na  1  wall  of  hewn  stone,  which  taken  together  from  the  plains  by  the  Aryan  Rajputs.     They 

»K  60  feet  high.    Within  the  fort  is  the  rajah's  appear   to  have  been   orderly  and   industrious 

P»«ce,  built  of  red  and  yellow  freestone  in  thtf  under  the  Delhi  emperors;  but  on  the  transfer        . 

.ooglc 
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of  the  power  in  the  i8th  centuiy  from  the 
Moguls  to  the  Marathas  they  asserted  their 
independence,  and  being  treated  as  outlaws  took 
to  the  hills.  Various  attempts  to  subdue  them 
were  made  by  the  Gaekwar  and  by  the  British 
in  i8r8  without  success.  A  body  of  them  was, 
however,  subsequently  reclaimed,  and  a  Bheel 
corps  formed,  which  stormed  the  retreats  of 
the  rest  of  the  race  and  reduced  them  to  com- 
parative order.  The  hill  Bheds  wear  little 
clothing,  and  live  precariously  on  grain,  wild 
roots,  and  fruits,  vermin,  etc..  but  the  lowland 
Bheels  are  in  many  respects  Hinduized,  Their 
total  numbers  are  about  ?50,ooo.  See  Rowney, 
'Wild  Tribes  of  India'  (r88a) ;  Reclus,  'Primi- 
tive Folk'   (iSgi)- 

Bhilsa,  bel-sa,  or  Bilsa,  a  town  of  Hindu- 
stan, on  the  Betwa,  280  miles  southwest  of  Alla- 
habad. It  has  a  fort  enclosed  by  a  ditch  and  a 
stone  wall  surmounted  by  square  lowers,  and 
is  a  ^lace  of  Hindu  pilgrimage.  One  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  place  is  a  brass  gun  measur- 
ing 19^  feet  in  length,  with  a  bore  of  10  inches ; 
elegantly  proportioned,  highly  ornamented,  and 
said  to  have  been  made  by  order  of  the  Mogul 
emperor,  Jehapgir.  Fine  tobacco  is  produced  in 
the  vicinity.  In  the  neighborhood  are  some  very 
large  and  remarkable  ancient  Buddhist  monu- 
ments known  as  topes,  one  of  the  principal  being 
a  dome-shaped  structure  70  or  80  feet  in  height. 
Pop.  about  9,700. 

Bhiina,  be'ma,  Beemah,  or  Bimah,  (i)  a 
god  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  son  of  Pritha  (or 
Kunti)  by  Vayn,  the  god  of  the  wind,  remarka- 
ble for  his  great  size  and  stren^h ;  (2)  the 
name  of  a  river  of  India  rising  m  the  Foona 
district  of  Bombay  and  flowing  southeast  to  the 
Kistnah  Kiver,  about  400  miles  in   length. 

Bhiwsna,  bhe-wa'ne,  a  town  of  India  in 
the  Punjab,  district  of  flissar.  It  is  the  trading 
centre  of  its  district,  exporting  metals,  sugar, 
and  spices.     Pop.  3S.«w- 

Bhopal,  bhfi-pal'.  i.  A  native  State  of 
central  India,  with  an  area  of  6,874  sc[uare  miles. 
The  country  is  full  of  jungles,  and  is  traversed 
by  a  hilly  tract,  forming  part  of  the  Vindhya 
Mountains.  The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  wheat, 
maize,  millet,  pease,  and  other  vegetable 
productions  peculiar  to  central  India,  Sugar, 
tobacco,  ginger,  and  cotton  are  the  chief  ex- 
ports. The  district  is  well  watered  by  the  Ner- 
budda,  Betwa,  and  other  minor  streams.  The 
State  of  Bhopal  was  founded  by  an  Afghan 
adventurer,  named  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  who 
in  1733  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  here 
by  the  countenance  of  Aurungzebe,  on  whose 
death  he  assumed  the  title  of  nabob,  which  was 
retained  by  his  successors.  Bhopal  has  all  along 
been  friendly  in  its  relations  with  the  British. 
In  1818  the  state  was  placed  under  British 
orotection.  Pop.  (igoi)  1,198.350:  (2)  a  town, 
capital  of  the  above  state,  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Malwah  and  Gundwana,  108  miles  east  of 
Oojein.  It  was  defended  successfully  in  181,1 
asainst  the  forces  of  Seindia  and  '.he  rajah  of 
Nagport  It  is  stirrotmded  by  a  wail  two  milca 
in  circuit,  and  contains  a  fort.  Outside  is  an- 
other fort  on  a  large  rock,  the  residence  of  the 
ruler  of  Bhbpal,  Among  other  buildings  of  note 
are  two  mosques,  arsenal,  mint,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Begum.  Large  artificial  lakes  supply 
good  water. 


Bhuj,     or     Bbooj,     the     chief     town    of 

Cutch  in  India,  Bombay  presidency,  at  the  boc 
of  a  fortified  hill,  with  military  cantonments, 
high  school  and  school  of  art,  mausoleums,  of 
the  Raos  or  chiefs  of  Cutch,  pagodas,  etc., 
including  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  cobra 
di  capello.  Bhuj  is  famous  for  its  manufactures 
of  gold  and  silver.  j 

Bhutan,  bhoo-tan',  an  independent  State  in 
the  eastern   Himalayas,   with   an   area   of   about     . 
16,80a  square  miles,  lying  between  Tibet  on  the 
north  and  Assam  and  the  Jalpaiguri   district  on     I 
the   south,  and   consisting  of   rugged   and   lofty 
mountains,  abounding  in  sublime  and  picturesque 
scenery.     Pop.    (estimated)   200,00a      The   Bhu- 
tanese    are   a    backward    race,    governed    by    a      I 
Dharm   Rajah,    regarded   as   an   incarnation   of     ! 
Deity,    and    by    a    Deb    Sajah,    with     a    coun- 
cil  of   eight.      They   are    nominally    Buddhists. 
After    various    aggressive    incursions    and    the 
capture    and    ill    treatment    of    Ashley    Eden,     | 
the  British  envoy,  in  1863,  they  were  compelled 
to  cede  to  the  British  coiislderable  portions  of 
territory,  in  return  for  a  yearly  allowance  of 
£2,500. 

Bia'fra,  Bight  of,  a  large  bay  on  the  west     | 
coast   of  Africa,   at  the  head  of  the   Gulf  of 
Guinea,  between  Capes  Formosa  and  Lopez.   The 
principal   rivers   flowing  into   it   arc   the    Niger, 
the   New   and   Old   Calabar   rivers,   the   Rio   del 
Rey,  the  Cameroon,  and  the  Gaboon ;  it.s  islands      | 
are  Fernando  Po   (Spanish),  and  St.   Thomas'      ' 
and  Prince's  (Portuguese).    Opposite  Fernando 
Po  are  the  Cameroona. 

Bialyatok,  byal-e-stok',  or  BieloBtok,  a 
town  of  Russian  Poland,  province  of  Grodno,  on 
the  Bialy,  45  miles  south- southwest  of  Grodno, 
with  which  and  Warsaw  it  is  connected  by  rail. 
It  is  a  well-built,  handsome  (own,  with  a  spa- 
cious market,  gymnasium,  and  several  churches, 
and  has  among  its  edifices  a  palace  which  be- 
longed to  the  counts  of  Braniski,  and  was  once 
known  as  the  Polish  VersailJes.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  woolen  goods,  leather,  hats,  soap,  etc 
Pop.  about  yofsao. 

Biancavilla,  fayan-ka-vel'la  ^Italian  bionca. 
white,  and  viUa,  town),  a  city  of  Sicily  situated 
on  the  slope  of  Mount  Etna,  20  miles  northeast 
of  Catania,  founded  in  1480  as  an  Albanian 
colony.  Lava  is  employed  for  paving  its  streets, 
and  in  its  neighborhood  are  the  noted  grottoes 
of  Sella  and  Archi.  the  former  basaltic,  the 
latter  in  the  lava  of  1607  with  a  tunnel  half  a 
mile  in  extent.  Wine  and  grain  are  produced  in 
the  district  and  all  the  cotton  in  this  portion  of 
Sicily  is  called  Bianca villa. 

Bianchi,  hyan'ke,  Francesco  (called  Ii- 
Fhari),  Italian  painter:  b.  Modena,  1447;  d- 
1510.  He  was  the  instmctor  of  Correggio, 
according  to  Vidriani,  and  his  woi  ks  were 
esteemed  for  graceful  design  and  agreeable  col- 
oring. Among  his  few  works  extant  are  ■ 
'Madonna  with  Saints,'  now  in  the  Loirvre.  He 
mu^t  not  be  confounded  with  Federigo  Btanchi, 
a  Milanese  artist,  bom  about  the  end  of  the  i6tn 
century.  The  paintings  of  the  latter  are  nu'",*'|" 
ous  in  northern  Italy,  and  are  held  in  high 
esteem.  He  wrote  a  volume  of  biographies  of 
painters, 

Bianchini,  be-an-kS'ne,  Francesco,  Ttalis" 
astronomer:  b.  Verona,  13  Dec  i66a;  d.  Rome. 
3  March  1729.    He  was  intended  for  the  clerical 
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profession,  but  repaired  to  Rome,  and  applied  liis  works  are  'The  Mexicaa  Women*    (iftes). 

aimsclf    to    jurisprudence,    and   continued    the  poems;    'Adventures   of  a    YDuqg  Naturafjit' 

gtndy  of  experimental  physics,  astronomy,  etc.,  {1869)  j  'The  Clients  of  Dr.  Bemaghis'  (1873)  ; 

as  we!l  as  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  laa-  'Across  America'   (i8?6). 

guages.      Pope   Alexander   VIII.    bestowed  on  Biaa,  be'as,  one  of  the  seven  wise  mm  of 

Bjanchini   a  nch  benefice,  with  the  appomtment  Greece:  b.  I*rienc  one  of  the  principal  cities  o* 

of  tutor  and  hbranan  to  his  nephew,  the  Cardi-  i^tia^  about  s:™  "C     He  was  a  practical  phi- 

nal    Pietro   OtttAoni.     Pope  C  ement  XI.  also  io»opher,  studied  the  laws  of  his  comitry,  and 

patronued   hun,  and  appointed  him  secretary  to  employed   his   knowledge  in  the   senrice  of  hU 

the  commission  employed  in  (he  correction  of  friends,  defending  them  in  the  courts  of  justice, 

the  calendar.    Bemg  on  a  tour  thro.«h  France,  ^r  settling  their  disputes.     He  is  said  to  have 

Holland,    and  England,   he  formed  the   idea  of  died  at  an  advanced  age  immediately  after  suc- 

drawins   a    meridian   in   Italy    from  one   sea  to  cesafutly  defending  in  court  one  of  his  friends. 

[he  otber,    in  imitation  of  that  which  Ubsioi  jh^  inhabitants  ,of  Priene  having  resolved  to 

ted  drawn  through  France.     He  was  occupied  abandon  the  city  with  their  property.  Bias  te- 

tirfit  years  at  his  own   expense  in   that  work;  plied  to  one  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  expressed 

but  other    employments   withdrew   his   attention  ^-j^  astonishment  that  he  made  no  preparations 

bom  K,  atid  It  remained  unfinished.     He  con-  f^r  his  departure— "I  cany  all  that  is  mine 

duded    his    career   with  two   important  works  with  me.' 

(1737)  on  the  planet  Venus,  and  on  the  aepul-  wi-u    r%            u     •                 -     ■  .    l   ir- 

rhr*.  nf  AiiiniBtiil:  Bibb,  George  M.,  American  jurist:  b.  Vir- 

B-_j^A           J    i7_        ■     1.   -      -         .1  -■  ginia,    1772;    d.    Georgetown.    D.    C,    19   April 

Bi«<  Anguste  Pnm5,m.  b«r.  a-gust  fron-  fg     ■    i^;  ^^duated  It  "Princeton  ii^  i^^d 

swa,  French  genre  pamiet:  b  Lyons.  27  June  l^^        thfpractice  of  law  in  Kentucky.    He 

laoi;  d.  near  Fon  amebieiti,  8  Julj;  1882.     He  ^^^  f^^^^  ^^^,^f  ju^;^^  „f  (he  State  court  of 

traveled     extensively,     visrting     Spam,     Greece,  ,      ^^v^d  two  years   in  the   State   senate, 

Srni  Egypt.  Mexico.  Braal^  etc.    Mamg  lus  ^^^  ^,  chancellor  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

bestknown  pictnresarethe 'Babesin  theWood'  u           ,    3   senator    in    Congress.    181^10   and 

'CocBbat   with  PoUr  Bears'    {1839)  ;  and   'The  ^^iihn  Tyler.     During  later  life  he  Practised 

Scm^hng  Players  >  now  m  the  Luxonboutg.    A  ^ia  profession  in  Washington,  D.  C    fie  com- 

toong  element  of  cancature  runs  through  most  -yj  .Reports  of  Cases  at  Common  Law  and  in 

ol  his  works.  Chancery  in  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals' 

Biard,  Peter,  French  missionary  m  Amer-  (1808-11) 

tt:b.  Grenoble,  is6s;  d.  1622.    He  was  one  of  Bibbiena.    be-bya'na,    Bernardo    Dovl>io 

tot  first   two   missionary   priests   sent   to    New  y^jyled  Bibbien^),  Italian  poet:  b.   Bibbiena.  4 

Fiance,  and  with  his  companion    Masse,  on  10  \^               d.  9  Nov.  1520^  For  many  years 

Juae  I6ri,  he  wrote  the  earliest  letters  sent  by  secretaiy  to  Cardinal   Giovanni  de  Medici,  in 

he  Jesuit    order    from    Canada.     He   at   ojice  ^^ose  election  as  Pope  Leo  X.  he  is  said  to 

l-tjan  a  studj  of  Indian  languages,  established  1,^^^  ,,^d  a  considerable  share,  he  was  appointed 

iriendly  relations  with  the  Indians  oj  the  Ken-  ,„3,^„r,  and   soon  after  raised  to  the^gnity 

uAec  in   1 61 2,  and  m   1613  founded  a  colony  ^f  ^^^^-^y  (^  ^^      I„  t^is  dignity  he  became 

«!  the  IS  and  of  Mt^t  Desert.    Thecoony  was  ^„    a  rdem   promoter   of   art   a^d    kience.     His 

soondestryedbythe  for«s  of  Argall.  depu^  comedy,    'cTalandria,'    is  probably   the  earliest 

joyemor  of  Virgima.  and  Biard.  being  captured,  -^  Italian  literature 

■as  sent  to  England.  This  enterprise  of  Argall's  „., ,  .             -.,     '              t     ,.              ■              t 

Burks  the    actual  bf^wining  of  hostilities  be-  Bibbiena,    Gtaaeppe,    Italian    painter:    b. 

IwBm  the  Fi«nch  and  English  in  North  Amer-  J^*;  d.  I7S7-     The  most  distinguished  of  the 

ica.    Biard   was   liberated  after  a   short  time,  Bibbiena  family,  he  was  famed  as  architect,  as 

itid  returniiiK  to  Lyons,  published  in  i5i6,  <Re-  W  as  an  artisL     Not  only  did  he  design  gor- 

hlion  de  la  Noovelle  France,  et  du  Voyage  des  geous  decorations  for  a  court  wedding  at  Munich 

Km  Jesuites  dans  cette  Countree.'     This  is  the  m  1723  and  a  dazzlmg  court  festival  in  Prague 

rariieit  of  the  40  volumes  of  <Je»uit  Relations'  m  1723,  but  he  built   the  noted  theatre  at  Bay- 

(1633-72),  which  are  such  valuable  storehouses  ^cuth  m  t757  and  remodeled  the  opera  house  at 

ofiMteriri  for  early  American  history.  Dresden.  The  'ArchitetturaeProspettire'  ('1740) 

ij.  _i-      »         -i           c     t.-        VI           .     ■  contains  several  illustrations  of  his  works. 

Biarrits,  bya-rets,  a  fashionable  watering  >-"""' 

Ibce  of  France,  department  of  Basses-Pyr^ees.  Biberach,  be'be-raH,  a  town  of  Wurtem- 

he  miles  south  of  Bayonne.   It  is  a  favorite  of  berg,  on  the  river  Riss,  33  miles  south-south- 

I        bathers  and  other  persons   who  come   from  all  west    from    Ulm.     It   is-  irregularly   built,    and 

I        parts  of  Enropc,   and  especially  of  the  Bascfue  with  its  old  walls,   still  in  part  remaining,  and 

I       mountaineers,  who  deem  it  an  obligation  to  drink  its  old  towers  and  gateways,  has  a  mediKval 

1        of  the  mineral  waters  once  a  year,  as  well  as  to  aspect.     Among  its  buildings   is  a  fine  church, 

luhe  in  the  sea  of  Biarritz.    In  1S56,  the  place  dating  from   IIOO,  and   recently   restored.     TGe 

UipiTed  additional  importance  from  being  made  town  has  important  educational  institutions,  aoi 

™  stwimer  residence  of  Napoleon  III,  and  his  a  richly  endowed  hospital.     The  French,  under 

tonrt.    Since  then  its  popularity  both  in  winter  Moreau,   defeated  the  Austrians  near   Biberach 

^wl  summer,  has  steadily  increased.     It  has  no  in    1706.     There   is  a   monument   to  the  poet 

Mustfies  and    is   cmnposed  almost  entirely   of  Wieland,    who   was   bom    in    the   vicinity,   and 

"Ws  and  lodging  houses.    Pop.  12,000.  another  to  the  Emperor  William  I.     The  town 

Bbrt,  byar,  Locien,  French  novelist,  poet  >*  noted  for  its  bell  foundries  and  manufactures 

md  writer  of  travels:    b.  Versailles,  zi  June  <>'  artificial  flowers,  leather,  toys,  and  machin- 

^^    He  published  a  number  of  novels,  con-  "T'' 

™wnK  masterly  descriptions  of  Mexican   and  Bibiru,  b^be'roo,  a  tropical  tree  o£  the  laurel 

™tn  American  nature  and  customs.    Among  family. 
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■Gr«k  word  meaning  book.  _  __   _  _. „     _._   __   , __ 

through  the  Laiin  Biblia.    This  is  in  the  Greek  feature  of  the  volume  is  its  claim  to  divine 

'»  neuter  plural.     But  it  carae  to  be  used  as  a  origin.     Here  God   speaks  to  men.     Here    men 

feminine   singular,   and   so   gives   us  our   word  learn  of  God.     This  is  the  direct  assertion    or 

BiUc    Bibliotheca,  also  a  Greek  word,  meaning  the  evident  implication  of  its  burden  everjwhere. 

library,   was   a   designation   during   the   Middle  The  covenant  with  Abraham  was  made  by  God. 

Ages.    Earlier  Latin  writers  used  the  word  'tes-  God    spoke    to    Moses.      Hebrew    history     was 

tamenium*  or  "instruraentum,"  both  designed  to  dominated  by  God.    The  messages  of  all    the 

translate  the  Greek  word  for  coveifent.    In  the  prophets  were  obtained  from  God.     The  f^eat 

New  Testament  the  usual  word  to  designate  the  poetical    works  carry   continually   the  postulate 

Old  Testament  is  'Scripture"  or  "Scriptures.'  and  the  evidence  of  open  fellowship  with  God 

II,  Lang^ges.—lhc  Old  Testament  was  If  this  note  seems  lacking,  as  in  Esther  and 
written  originally  in  Hebrew,  with  the  exception  much  of  Ecclesiastes,  this  fact  raises  unfailingly 
of  brief  portions  in  Aramaic,  a  closely  kindred  a  question  as  to  their  being  in  their  proper  place, 
dialect,  namely,  Jer.  io:ii,  Ezra  4:a-6:l8,  In  Christ,  as  portrayed  in  the  Gospels,  this  note 
7:i2-a6,  Dan,  2:4-7:28.  The  New  Testament  finds  most  perfect  utterance.  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  written  wholly  in  Greek.  is    the    Incarnate    Word.    He    hath    seen     and 

III.  Divitions.—lhe  most  striking  partition  known  the  Father ;  and  of  all  the  Father's  words 
in  the  Bible  is  into  two  Testaments,  the  Old  and  he  is  true  and  faithful  Witness.    And  the  Apos- 


the  New,     This  is  due  to  the  broad  difference  ties  are  Christ's  spedally  prepared  heralds   of 

between  the  era  of  Hebrew  Messianic  hope  and  this  same  heavenly  word.    They  speak  for  Christ 

the  actual  appearance  and  work  of  Christ.     All  and   God.      There  is    m  all  their   mimatry    the 

preceding  Christ  belonga  to  the  Old  and  unful-  living  presence  of  the  exalted  Christ     This   is 

filled.    All  following  Christ  belongs  to  the  New  'the    thesis    of    the    New    Testament"     Thus 

and  complete.    Within  the  Old  Testament  there  throughout,  the  BiMe  makes  a  claim  to  be  the 

has  been  marked  from  the  time  of  the  prologue  very  word  of  the  true  and  living  God,     This  is 

to  Sirach,  132  B.C.,  a  three-fold  division.     These  its  prime  ttait.     This  determmes  its  nature, 
are  the  Law,  containing  the  five  Mosaic  books;         Touchiiw  this  quality  a  few  things  need  to 

the   Prophets,   including   the  so-called   Former  be   said.     Only  so   can  the   Bible  be  defined. 

Pitiphets :   Joshua,  Judges,   I  and  II     Samuel,  First,  as  to  tiie  nature  of  the  Deity  thus  made 

I    and    U     Kings;    and    (he    Later    Prophets:  known.    He  is  a  Person.    He  has  every  personal 

Isaiah.  Jeremiah.  Eiekicl,  Hosea,  Joel,   Amos,  trait     He  is  free  and  wise  and  kind.     He  u 

Obadiah,    Jonah,    Micah.    Nahum,    Habakkuk.  faithful  and  gracious  and  pnre._  He  is  full  of 

Z^baniah,    Hagmii,    Zechariah,    Malachi ;    and  goodness  and  truth.    He  is  Spint.    He  is  of  all 

the  Kethubim,  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  *Writ-  Deiift   the   only   life  and,  essence   and   strength. 

ings"   (called  also  Hagiographa,  a  Greek  word  There  is  in  him  no  transition  or  decay  or  change. 

meaning  "Holy  Writings")  :   Psalms,  Proverbs,  He  is  pure  and  very  life.  He  is  transcendent.   By 

Job,   Song  of   Songs.   Ruth,   Lamentations,   Ec-  nim  all  things  are  made  and  ruled  and  judged. 

desiastes,    Esther,    ijaniel,    Ezra,    Nehemiah,    I  He  is  a  friend.     With  him  all  persons  may  find 

and  U,   Chronicles.     There  are  also  smaller  di-  fellowship.     He  is  holy.     His  very  being  is  the 

visions   made   by  the   Hebrew   Scribes,   200-400  very  energy  of  infinite  and  unfailing  truth  and 

A.D.    These  were  called  Parashas.    The  longest  love.     Such  is  God.    His  person  is  the  central 

of  these  number  54  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  are  glory  of  the  Bible.    Herein  the  Bible  is  unique. 

designed   for    SabOath   reading.      Corresponding  "S    deity    stands    in    simple,    infinite,    spiritual 

with   these    54   Mosaic   sections   there   were    54  ""jesty  unveiled   in   every  part   of  the  record, 

•lessons    selected    from    the    Prophets,    alscr   for  This    truth     finds     cuhnmaling    utterances     m 

Sabbath  reading,  called  Haphtaroth.     These  di-  Christ  s   words   to   the    woman   in   Jchn   4:24: 

visions   varied  in  number  in  different  sections  *God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that   worship  him 

.and    times.     The   arrangement   in    books   also  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  truth. ■     This 

shows  variation.    Some  schemes  give  24  books,  fundamental   verity   stands  dear    amid  all  the 

so  the  Talmud ;  others  give  22  books.    The  Sep-  obscurity  of  Gen.  chapters  i.Tci.,  and  all  the  be- 

tuagint  and  Vulgate  versions  reckon  30  books,  wildcring  mysteries  of  the  cloeing  Apocalypse. 

This  is  now  universal  in  Christian  editions  of  This  teadiing  concerning  God.  more  than  any- 

the  Bible,  derived  through  the  great  edition  of  thing  else,  gives  the  Bible  its  peerless  tone  and 

the  Hebrew  Bible  by  Jacob  ben  Hayim  in  1S25-6.  worth.     And   this  teaching  is   not  abstract     It 

The  Talmud  refers  to  still  smaller  divisions  as  stands  in  life.    Most  powerfully  is  it  proclaimed 

Pesukim,    nearly   corresponding   to   our   verses,  in    the   great    Theophanies.      These   present   at 

In  the  manuscripts  of  the  New   Testament  di-  once  the  glory   and  the  power  of  the   Biblical 

visions  appear  very  early.     Such  are  traced  to  claim.    And  these  Theophanies  are  not  incidents. 

Tatian  in  the  2d  century,  to  Ammonius  in  the  They  have  commanding  prominence  and  embody 

3d  century,  to  Eusebius   in  the  4th  century,  to  mighty  meaning.     They  are  in  every   case  out- 

Euthalius  in  the  5th  century.    Our  present  chap-  standing    landmarks   and    points   of    departure, 

ter  and  verse  divisions  were  completed  by  Robert  They   are   typical   scenes.      Tiiey   figure   in   the 

.Stephens    in    1551,    imitating   Rabbi    Nathan,    c.  Biblical  landscapes  like  beacons  whose  rays  fall 

1437-     Stephens'    work     was     adopted     by    the  everywhere. 

Geneva  Bible  in  1560,  and  by  the  English'  version  But  these  disclosurea  are  all  gathered  up  in 

of  i6ri.    The  division  into  chapters  originated  Christ.     His  figure   stands   in  the  very  centre 

with  Stephen  Langton.  who  died   1228,  of  this  book.     On  him  all  symbols  and  expeeta- 

IV.  Its  Nature.—  The  Bible,  as  it  stands,  is  io  tions    and    prophecies    converge      In    hira    all 

the  general  judgment  of  Christendom  a  book  CKCellencies  and  dignities  and  graces  combine, 

altogether  unique.     Therein  Christians  look  to  From  him  all  instructions  and  commissions,  all 

find  the  very  word  of  God    This  divine  message  judgments  and  meides  proceed.    In  him  the  otA 
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and  the  new  are  made  to  agree.  He  is  the  vei7  nature  of  the  Bible.     Here  is  a  book  alwayi 

Lord  of  very  life  and  truth  and  love.    la  hu  handling  valines  of  the  highest,  even  absolute 

persoa  and  word  and  work  all  Che  energies  and  worth.    But  it  is  always  Setting  them  forth  in 

»U  the  intimations  of  every  BibHcal  scene  find  an  simplest  concrete  forms.    Its  ideals,  always  phe- 

«)iiilibriiun  that  is  absolute.    In  him  all  Biblical  comenally    lofty   and   pure,   are   unfailingly   in 

life  finds  at  once  free  play  and  full  repose.    In  immediate  toudi  with  the  real.    Its  events  issue 

him  the  Bible  lies  concealed.    In  him  the  Bible  in  the  alternatives  of  eternity;  but  lliey  always 

stands  revealed.    He.  is  the  Sgp  and  Word  of  run  along  common  historical  paths.    This  strik- 

God.  ing  feature,  undeniably  one  secret  of  the  Bible's 

It  follows  and  stands  evident  that  the  Bible  strength,  is  as  undeniably  prolific  of  most  vexing 

is  a  book  of  life.    It  is  a  record  of  the  inteiplay  problems.    As  a  storehouse  of  eternal  principles 

of    wills.      It    is   always   dealing   with   persons,  for  the  moral  and  religious  life,  the  Bible  nses 

Its  central  values  arc  moral.    Its  revelations  look  and  stands  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  denial, 

toward  reform.     It  is  a  searcher  of  hearts.     Its  or  assault.     But  as  a  series  and  collection  of  his- 

appeals   are   to   men;   and   they   are  potent     If  torical  events,  it  lies  open  on  every  side  to  every 

repulsed,  then  its  rebukes  throb  with  resistless  sort   of  historical   challenge  and   test.     Hence 

force.      It  is  always  scanning  character,  feeling  the  Bible  presents  abidingly  two  widely  diverse 

after  conscience,  working  toward  the.  will.     It  aspects  — the  ethical  or  theological,  the  philo- 

has   an   unexampled   amount   of  comment   upon  sophical  or  metaphysical,  in  a  word  the  abstract; 

Hshteousness  and  gin,  merit  and  blame,  law  and  and    the   historical    or   literary,   the   natural    or 

obligation,    responsibility    and    reprisal    in    the  phenomenal,    in    a    word    the    concrete.    The 

Bioral   field.     It  is  from  cover  to  cover  a  book  former  always  challenges  character.    Its  vesture 

of   ethics,  practical  ethics,   but  an  ethics  that  and  voice  are  imperiaL    It  demands  acceptance, 

finds  all  its  roots  and  regulations  in  its  pure  To  renounce  its  claim  is  to  sin  wilfully.     The 

and   lofty  views  of  God>     God,  the  pure,  the  latter  is  always  suggesting  inquiry.     It  invites 

holy,   the   supreme^   is  the  ethical   norm.     With  scholarly  scrutiny.     Multitudes   of  its  problems 

him  man  has  vital  fellowship  —  man  the  godlike  hang  in   continual   uncertainty.     Hence  the   va- 

and  finite,  the  perishable  and  immortal,  the  lord  rious  phases  of  modern  Biblical  criticism. 
and  the  slave,  the  individual  and  the  brother.  Such  is  the  Bible  in  its   nature.     It  voices 

As  is  instantly  appuent,  such  being  God  and  God's  message  to  men.     It  reveals  God's  true 

snch  being  man,  their  moral  ioterrelation.s  are  being.    It  concentrates  in  Christ,    It  is  a  book  of 

bound  to  be  most  complex.    But  just  here  again,  life,  vivid,  complete.    Its  attention  is  incessantly 

—  and  this  is  why  these,  facts  are  named,— the  fixed  on  sin.     It  is  enshrined  in  history.     Its 

Bible    ta  in   its   nature   unique.     Its   values   are  central  religious  and  ethical  teachings  are  funda- 

real,  true  to  life.    Its  ethics  are  genuinely  ethical,  mental  postulates.    They  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 

never  formal,  never  partial.    Its  views  of  char-  fair  debate.     It  is  so  embedded  in  incomplete 

acter  are  balanced  and  vital  and  full.     It  fully  and  changing  scenes  as  10  provoke  and  sustain 

reco^izes  the  moral  value  of  humility  and  as-  age-long  debates,  .  Some  01  the  chief  of  these 

ptration,  of  truth   and   love,  >  of    isolation  and  debates  will  be  traced  in  succeeding  sections  of 

friend^ip,  of  physical   and   spiritual    in   man.  this  article. 

Here   again    Christ  alone   is   norm — norm  of         V.  GenesU  of  flie  Old  Testament.— ^  A.  few 

ethics,  norm  of  the  rsligious  life,  norm  of  the  general  statements  may  be  profitably  made  first, 

earthly  experience,  norm  of  the  immortal  life.  These  wiH  clear  the  way  for  a  sketch  of  more 

This  balanced  completeness  of  life  is  a   most  special    matters.    The    present   Old    Testament 

manifest  and  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Biblical  canon  is  substantially  that  adopted  by  the  Jews 

view.     Its  moral  estimates  are  at  once  a  full-  of  Palestine,  and  in  vogue  among  them  at  the 

voiced  echo  and  a  final  interpretation  of  the  life  time  of  Christ.    It  had  practically  held   sway 

of  the  worid.  there  for  at  least  over  a  century  and  a  half. 

These  vital  moral  estimates,  while  fully  uni-  Prophetical  writings  and  teachings  had  been  sa- 

fied,    fall    apart   into   two   most   striking   subdi-  creqly  revered   for  over   seven  centuries   before 

visionfl.     This   is   due   to   human    sin.     Because  Christ.    Anterior  to  this,  Mosaic  laws  were  rec- 

of  this  tmdotng  two  widely  different   notes  re-  ognized  as  a  religious  and  ethical  norm.     These 

sound  throughout   the   Sacred   Word,   namely,  scriptures  were  held  by  Christ  in  supreme  esteem. 

indgnieot  and  Ktace.     In  one  or  other  of  these  In  this  view  and   under  his   interpretation  they 

two  forms  the  Bible  may  be  defined  as  the  ad-  held  the  sum  and  essence  of  his  teaching.    Tliey 

justment    to    sin.     Universal    man    has    gone  had  divine  value  for  such  as  sought  the  way  of 

morally   astray.     Upon   this  perversion   moiral  eternal  life.     In  them  was  the  word  of  God. 

jndgnient  surdr  impends.    This  doom  may  be  This   high    estimate  was  adopted   by  Apostles 

inflicted,  or  debyed,  or  reversed.    This  is  the  and  Church  fathers. 

inner  sum  of  Biblical  truth.  This  is  the  Bible  All  these  statements  may  confidently  be 
within  the  Bible.  Here  lies  the  inner  secret  of  made.  But  they  leave  unanswered  two  important 
the  Bible'i  matchless  power.  Under  its  high  questions,  each  calling  for  extended  treatment: 
beliefs  concerning  God  and  its  broad  and  search-  when  did  the  various  constituents  of  the  Old 
ing  thoughts  on  man,  it  fashions  and  ^oclaims.  Testament  gain  entrance  there?  And  what 
as  no  other  volmnc  ever  did,  its  estimates  of  problems  encumbered  this  process?.  These  ques- 
Aree  stupendous  themes:  the  deep  and  dark  tions  are  exceedingly  broad.  They  open  up  the 
iniqutty  of  lin ;  the  awful  inevitableness  of  its  whole  debate  of  modern  Bible  study.  In  band- 
proper  doom;  and  the  divine  provision  and  ling  these  matters  the  methods  are  mainly  those 
proffer  of  saving,  sacrificial  grace.  of  historical  and  literary  criticism.  In  the 
But  once  again,  it  needs  to  be  said,  the  Bible  historical  study  factors  and  arguments  shift 
is  a  book  of  life  Its  messages  are  all  set  in  and  change  with  the  years.  The  method  is 
the  midst  of  events.  It  uncovers  and  traces  the  mainly  by  comparative  study  of  archxology, 
ik)w  of  a  strealn  of  history.  This  historical  chronology,  history,  and  literature.  Illustrations 
factor  needs  minate  attention  in  defining  the  are  the  tablets  of  Tel-el-Amama,  the  Moablto 
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stone,  the  creation  tablets,  the  lists  of  Babylonian  scheme  of  doublets  is  overworked;  its  con^ec- 

and  Assyrian   kings,  and   the   records   of   their  tiirts  are  too  numerous;  its  textual  emendations 

various     campaigns.     But     these     studies     deal  loo  frequent  and  ungrounded;  its  standards  are 

mostly  with  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  too  uncertain ;  its  documents  are  so  stripped  and 

books,  and  not  with  the  books  themselves  and  the  reduced  as  to  become  void  of  life.    By  no  such, 

main  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  viewed  as  rigid  rules  does  man  express  himself.     Silence 

literature  and  growing  into  a  canoniral  unity.  is  no  proof.    The  ancient  editors  are  too  myth- 

Of  the  literary  arguments  bearing  upon  this  ical    and   their   backs   too   heavily   loaded,    and 

question  the  most  telling  is  that  of  parallel  ac-  that  with  most  unlikely  wares.     Too  much   is 

counts    or    doublets.      These    repetitions    show  made  of  documents.     Not  enough  is  made  of 

variations.     These    variations    suggest    different  men.      History    is    fuller    and    more    manifold 

points  of  view,  different  authors,  and  a  eombin-  everywhere  than  this   method  allows.     Divine 

ing  editor.      A   careful   study   of  these   literary  inlervenrions,  incitements,  instructions,  overrul- 

phenomena  leads  into  a  bi-oad  field  of  Biblical  ings,    and    Theophaiiies    are    treated    with     too 

literary  criticism.     The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  scanty    respect.    Evolutionary    views    do    away 

trace   out   the   various   authors   and   limes   and  too    easily    with    the    manhood    of    early    men. 

histories  of  these  different  documents.    At  pres-  Biblical  hislory  and  conditions  are  not  so  primi- 

ent  the  tendency  in  this  study  is  strongly  anal^-  live  by  long  millenniums  as  this  method  seems 

tic.     The   accent    in   the   investipitions   is   laid  to  presume.     In  particular  the  lofty  value  of  the 

upon    the    differezices.      These   differences   once  Psalms  demands  more  attention.     By  the  nega- 

well  defined  and  fixed,  the  effort  is  to  trace  the  tive    critical    method    they    stand    unexplained. 

origin  and  date  of  each  distinct  document  and  Vastly  more  lay  back  of  the  8th  century  than 

to  explain  when,  and  how,  and  why  they  were  this  method  presents.    Too  much  is  loaded  upon 

combined  into  the  present  form.     The  keynote  Ezra  and  in  the  period  of  the  Maccabees.     Far 

of  all  this  process  is  differences.     Upon  this,  too  many  direct  Biblical  atSrmations  have  to  be 

main  arguments  rest.     These  arguments  stand  reversed. 

strongest,  when  the  differences  amount  to  dis-  Thus   scholars   conliict  touching  the   genesis 

cords  or  contradictions.     Many  of  these  varia-  of  the  Old  Testament.     In  this  far-reaching  de- 

tions    are    openly    apparent.     Many    others,    so  bate   the   followmg  evidence  and  events   are   of 

it  is  claimed,  are  glossed  over  by  ancient   edi-  most  importance  to  hold  in  view.    The  allusions 

torial    efforts    after    harmony.     These    modula-  within   the   Old  Testament  to   the   existence  of 

tions  should  be  removed,  and  the  original  con-  sacred  books,  such  as  Ex.  24:4,  7;  34:27;  40:20; 

trast   stand  clear.     Hence   much   textual   emen-  Deut.   3r;z6;   Josh.   24:26;   I   Sam. 

dation.    It    tends     to    sharpen     C(  _  ^    ,     ^ 

this  process  each  separate  documen.  ._ „._. 

to  a  strict  unison  with  itself,  and  a  sharp  dis- 
sonance   with    its    companion    in    the    doublet.  ,  ,      .  ... 

Each    fragment    has    a    marked    individuality,  usa^  of  the  New  Testament ;  Joscphus,  contra 

Stripped  as  much  as  possible  of  inner  manifold-  Apion   1,  8;   II   Esdras   14:44-46;  the  work  of 

ness.     One   document,   one   idea ;   or   if   several  the  Council  of  Jamnia ;  and  the  evidence  of  the 

ideas,  then  as  few  and  similar  as  may  be.    These  Mishna;  also  all  light  obtainable  in  the  ereat 

separate   and    diverse    documents   thus   reduced  field    of    comparative     studies,     specially     from 

and  defined  are  then  arranged,  as  to  origin  and  Babylonian   archeology.     In   broad  outline,   the 

editorship,  in  an  evolutionary  scheme  of  history,  main    problems    are    to    find    out    what    sacred 

The   simple   and   crude   are   dated    early.     The  literature  existed  prior  to  165  B.C. ;  then  prior  to 

complex  and   refined  are  dated   late.     Thus  the  444  B-c  ;   then  pnor-  to  623  ac  ;  then  prior   to 

origin  and  evolution  of  the  Old  Testament  is  750  B.C.,  the  period  of  the  great  written  prophe- 

explained  by  the  method  of  literary  criticism  at  cies;    then    in    the    Davidic    era;    then    at    the 

present  characteristically   in   vogue.     Elements  time  of  Moses;  then  to  find  the  origin  of  the 

aiding  this  process  are  direct  historical  testi-  various  fragments  in  the   unique  section    Gen. 

mony  to  a  document's  eKi.';tence,  the  argument  I-ii.    Touching  most  of  these  problems,  definite 

from  silence,  literary  style,  fixed  literary  forms,  information  is  at  present  nowhere  in  reach.     The 

ethical,    and    religious    views.      A    fundamental  precise  connection  of  the  Biblical   creation   and 

postulate  is  an  evolutionary  view  of  history.     A  flood    accounts    witli    Babylonian    material,    the 

dominant  impulse   is  to   trace  phenomena   to  a  contents  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  Mosaic  era, 

natural  source.  the  range  of  sacred  literature  in   Isaiah's  time. 

The  outcome  of  this  method  is  to  affirm  late  the  list  of  Davidic  Psalms,  the  literature  held 

origins   for  most  Hebrew  literature.  .  A  sample  sacred    in    the    exile,    the    scope    of    the    books 

arrangement   may  be   found   in    Driver,   'Inlro-  handled  by  Ezra,  the  outside  outline  of  Sirach's 

duction   to   Literature   of   Old   Testament.*      In  sources,  or  of  h)S  grandson's  allusions,  a  sharp 

general,  the  existence  of  any  volume  of  reco^-  definition  of  the  rise  and  itrfluence  of  apocryphal 

nized    sacred   Mosaic   law   prior   to   622   B.C.   is  writings,  a  satisfying  explanation  of  the  varying 

denied ;  or  of  anything  but  Deuteronomy  prior  or  the  final  order  of  Old  Testament  books,  the 

to  444   B.C. ;   or   of  any   recognized    prophetical  meaning  of  the  Septuagint  dtvergeuces.  and  the 

canon   prior   to   444   b.c.  ;   or   of   any   canonical  actual    evaluation    of    apocryphal     literature   by 

volume   including  the  books  usually  clustered  our  New  Testament  writers  —  these  all  are  qoes- 

with    Psalms  and   Proverbs,  prior  to    165  B.C.  tions  fairly  open  to  debate.    Knowledge  is  in- 

In  particular,  the  Psalms  are  largely  denied  to  complete. 

David,  and  dated  instead  after  the  exile.    Daniel  Vl.  Canon  of  Old  Testament. —  Study  of  the 

is  dated  at  164  B.C     Still  it  is  largely  concluded  genesis   of   the   Old   Testament   leads   naturally 

that  teachings  of  Moses  and  of  Prophets,  as  also  into  an  examination  of  its  development  into  a 

certain  Psalms,  were  held  in  honor  earlier.  fixed  and  closed  canon.    While  it  seems  proper 

To  this  method  and  its  conclusions  are  ot)-  and  safe  to  say  that  our  present  Protestant  Old 

posed   considerations    like  the   following:     Its  Testament  canon  is  identical  with  that  accepted 
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hy  tli«  Jews  of  Palestine  in  and  before  tbe  time  the  several   books.     It    is   therefore  imcertaia 

m    Christ,   there   are   numerous   evidences   that  whether  his  list  agrees  with  ours.     Some  think 

even  among  Palestinian  Jews  several  canonical  he  left  out  EcclesLastes  and   Song  of  Songs. 

questioos  were  under  debate  for  a  century  or  Some  think  he  joined  Lamentations  to  Jeremiah, 

two  after  Christ.  and  Ruth  to  Judges.    In  any  case  his  statement 

To  begin  with  the  latest  Jewish  testimo:^  is  most  notable.     He  boasts  of   their  limited 

and  work  backward  toward  origins,  first  mair  number,   of  their    antiquity   and   their  cordial 

tion  has  to  be  made  of  >'  full  statement  from  acceptance.    He    closes    the    canon    with    the 

the  Babylonian  Talmud.    This  passage  is  traced  period   of   Artaxerxes.     Later    hooks    are  not 

to    Kabbi  Judah   the  Holy,  head  of   the   school  deenjed    worthy    of    like    faith.      No    one    has 

o£  Tiberias  in  the  2d  century.    He  is  said  to  have  dared    to    increase    or    diminish    their   volume, 

collected  the  Mishna.    In  this  statement  all  the  They  are  cordially  deemed   God's  oracle,  and 

parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  we  have  it,  are  held  as   rules   for    life  and  death.     All  these 

named  with  a  de6nite  statement  as  to  authors,  arguments  are  made  with  deliberation  for  pur- 

*Moses  wrote  his  book  and  the  section  concern-  poses   of   defense.    They   form    a   weighty   evi- 

ing  Balaam  and  Job.     Joshua  wrote  his  book  dence. 

and  those  eight  verses  in  the  Law.  Samuel  Philo,  who  lived  somewhat  earlier,  an  AleX' 
wrote  his  book  and  the  book  of  Judges  and  andrian  Jew,  seems  to  have  held  just  the  list 
Ruth.  David  wrote  the  book  of  Psalms  'at  the  accepted  by  us  as  strictly  canonical  and  of 
hand  of  lo  old  men,  to-wit :  Melchizedck,  Abra-  authority.  His  reverence  for  the  Mosaic  writ- 
ham,  Moses,  Heman,  Jeduthun,  Asaph,  and  the  Jngs  is  most  evident.  He  quotes  nothing  from 
three  sons  of  Knrah.  Jeremiah  wrote  his  book  the  Apocrypha.  This  is  noteworthy.  He  also 
and  the  book  of  Kings  and  Lamentations.  Heze-  leaves  wholly  unmentioned  i?  of  our  canonical 
kiah  and  his  friends  wrote  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  books. 
SoDff  of  Songs,   Ecclesiastes.     The   men  of  the  In  the  prologue  to  Sirach  is  a  reference  three 

Eeat  synagogue  wrote  Eiekiel,  the  Twelve,  times  over  to  "the  Law,"  "the  Prophets*  (Pro- 
aniel,  and  the  httle  book  of  Esther.  Ezra  phecies),  and  the  "Others"  (other  books,  re- 
wrote his  book  and  the  genealogies  which  we  maining  writings)  with  suggestions,  also  re- 
read in  the  book  of  Chronicles."  This  statement  peated,  of  their  uniijue  value  for  culture  and 
seems,  considering  its  probable  source,  to  indi-  wisdom,  and  of  their  fulness  and  significance, 
cate  a  fixed  canon.  But  discussions  of  certain  This  was  written  about  130  B.C.  It  seems  to 
Old  Testament  books  occurred  considerably  betoken  a  complete  threefold  canonical  collec- 
latcr.  These  concerned  Proverbs,  Song  of  tion.  It  occurs  in  a  brief  statement  explaining 
Songs.  Ecclesiastes.  Proverbs  was  charged  with  the  work  of  his  grandfather  which  he  is  about 
internal  contra dktions.  AC  three  were  deemed  to  publish  and  commend  to  the  men  of  his 
uni:aiionical   by   some,   because   they  contained  time. 

urables.    Repeatedly,  debates  rose  as  to  whether  This  work  of  Sirach,  the  grandfather  of  the 

Ecclesiastes  and   Esther  were   fuHy   canonical,  foregoing,    was    written    about    180   B.C.    It    is 

that  is.  whether  they  •defiled  the  hands.*     The  permeated   with  the  very  substance  of  our  Old 

reKtrfations  about  the  feast  of  Purim  in  Esther  Testament.     Its  clearest  light  on  the  problem 

seemed  to   contradict  the    Pentateuch.     While  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  is  in  chapters  44-50. 

for  Ezekiel,  its  strange  legislation  in  the  closing  Here  he  sings  the  praise  of  famous  men.    He 

section  made  real  trouble.    At  a  much  later  time  selects  24  names,  besides  the  Judges  and  the 

Jonah  made  occasion  for  special  remark,  because  12  Minor  Prophets,   from  Enoch  to  Nehemiah, 

of  its  neglect  of  Israei  and  attention  to  Gen-  and  sings  their  praise.     To  this  he  appends  a 

tiles.     For  full  information  upon  this  stage  of  song  to  Simon  of  his  own  time.     And  at  the 

Jewish  thought,  see  Wildeboer,   'The  Origin  of  end  he  names  himself.    In  these  eulogies  Sirach 

the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,'   pp.  56-75.  holds  scripture  in  h^h  esteem.     He  seems  to 

As  to  the  meaning  of  these  facts  men  judge  especially  honor  the  I^w.    But  ft  becomes  spe- 

differently.      Some    say   these   books    were   all  cially  difficult  to  say  anything  about  his  views 

held  canonical;   it  was  simply  a  discussion  of  of  Old  Testament  canon.  He  seems  to  attribute 

vexing  problems  which  they  contained.    Others  to  Simon  and  even  to  himself  n  respect  al!  but 

say  these  debates  imply  that  these  books  were  equal  to  that  accorded  to  the  prophets.    Plainly 

not  as  yet  within  the  canon.  all  the  law  and  all  the  prophets  and  all  the 

Another  date  and  event  to  be  marked  is  a  historical  books  were  before  him.    Some  of  the 

council  at  Jamnia,   in   western   Palestine,  about  Hagiographa  fail  of  mention.    There  was  mani- 

90  A.D.     Then  problems  were  raised  about  cer-  festly,  at  180  B.C.,  an  Old  Testament  canon  of 

tain   ttooks,   in  ^neral   the  Kethubim,  but    in  recognized  sacred  standing,  al!  but  coramensu- 

particutar,  Ecclesiastes  and  Song  of  Songs.  They  rate  with  ours  of  to-day. 

were  all  declared  holy,  that  is,  canonical.  The  situation  in  the  time  of  Ezra  is  far  from 

About   this   time  is   to  be   dated   II   Esdras  clear.     The  passages  to  examine  are  Nehemiah 

14:44-46.    Here  is  an  apocalyptic  story  of  Ezra's  8-9;   Ezra   7:6,  10,  12,  25,  9:1a    From  these 

miraculous  dictation  of  94  sacred  books,  24  of  passages   it    stands   apparent   that   Ezra   was   a 

which  were  to  be  promulgated  as   the  public  ready  scholar  in  the  law  of  God ;  that  he  had 

Jewish  canon.    This  story  must  have  found  its  prosecuted  his  study  during  the  exile;  that  some 

motive  partly  in  the  fact  that  at  abotit  go  a.d.  literature  held  sacred  by  him  had  been  long  in    . 

the  Jewish  canon  held  24  books.  hand;  that  much  of  our  Mosaic  law  was  recoK- 

Josephus   also  belongs   to  about   this   date,  nized  as  Mosaic  by  him  and  by  the  assembly 

He  has  left  in  contra  Apionem,  1:8.  a  pains-  described  in  Nehemiah  8-9;  that  religion,  morals 

taking  list  and  estimate  of  the  Jewish  canon  and    life    were   constructed   upon   this    Mosaic 

fff   his   time.     He   makes  the   number  of  the  foundation.    But  just  the  extent  of  the  Mosiac 

books   22.     He  reckons  five  to   Moses,    13  to  writings,  just  their  antiqui^,  and  just  what^ other 

the  prophets,  and  four  containing  hymns  to  God  literature  may  have  supplemented  them  is  iat 

— J !_g  £0,.  human  life.    He  does  not  name  from  explicitly  said. 
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Daniel  9:2  alludes  to  books  that  must  have  period,  the  Syrian  oppressors   destroyed   most 

been  prophecies,  alluding  in  particular  to  Jere-  of  the  Jewish  sacred  literature.    Judas  Macca- 

miah.     In  his  prayer  he  alludes  to  laws,  ordi-  beus  collected  them  all  again.    Possibly  it   'w^s 

nances,  a  covenant,  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  he  who   introduced  the  new  writing;    See     IE 

the    warnings    of    the    prophets,    mentioning  Maccabees    2:14.     When   the  Jews   fixed     and 

Moses.    But  no  canonical  list  can  be  constructed  adopted  an  official  Old  Testament  text  is    un- 

here.  known.    Most  date  the  act  at  the  beginning  of 

To  this  may  be  added  citations  from  earlier  our  2d  century,  at  the  councils  of  Jamnia,    go 

portions  of  Scripture,  indicating  the  existence  of  and   118  a.d.     Tradition  says  they  used  three 

sacred  records.    None  of  these  citations  are  cer-  manuscripts  found  at  Jerusalem.     These   early 

tainly  definitive  of  canonical  limits  at  any  period,  texts  were  wanting  in  vowels  and  separation   of 

But  it  inay    not   improperly  be  said  that  the  words.    The  scribes,  200-500  b.c,  made  numerotis 

multitudinous  allusions  throughout  Old  Testa-  changes  in  the  way  of  corrections,  definition, 

ment  scripture  to  early  divine  revelations  and  pronunciation,  and  other  improvements,  includ- 

leadership  all,  if  only  taken  at  their  face  value,  ing  divisions   and  arrangements   for   liturgical 

go  to  show  that  records  of  these  early  events  use.     These  scribes  were  followed  by  students 

were   always   at   hand   and   held   validly   sacred  who  were  called  Massoretes  who  simply  guardCHl 

<l«>ositories  of  the  Word  of  God,     But  histori-  and  perpetuated  the  work  of  the  scribes.     From 

caily,  the  inner  content  and  the  outside  outline  this  has  come  our  present,  so-called  Massor-etic 

of  this  Old  Testament  canon  comes  into  sight  text.    These    Massoretes    added    vowel    points, 

and  shape  for  the  first  time  in  the  words  of  completing  their   work   in  the  yth  century    in 

Sirach  about  180  B.C.     Then  it  stood  practically  Babylon,   and   in  the  8th   century   in   Palestine. 

as   it   stands   with   us  to-day.     Later  queryings  This   work   is   perpetuated   in   the  text   of    Ben 

were  limited  and  substantially  insignificant.    And  Asher  of  the  roth  century.     Upon  this  all   later 

such  debates  as. did  arise  were  due  to  the  ex-  western  manuscripts  have  been  based.    In  these 

tretne  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  the  Mosaic  Law,  latest  years  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  re- 

to  their  _peculiar  interpretation  of  that  law,  and  construct  the  ancient  texts,  notably  by  Baer  and 

to  their  jealousy  to  have  all  their  sacred  writings  Delitzsch.      For    samples  of  just   what   may    be 

stand  in  fullest  harmony  therewith.     For  state-  done,    consult   Kautzsch,    <Die  Heiligc   Schrift 

ments  of  their  extravagant  respect  for  the  law  des  Alten  Testaments,*   in  the  textual  emcnda- 

see  Weber,  'Die  Lehren  des  Talmuds,'  pp.  1-60,  tions  collected  in  the  appendix, 
and  Wildeboer,  pp.  94  — .  VIII.  Manuseriiits  of  iht  Old  Testament. — 

From  among  Church  fathers  three  witnesses  Jews  have  been  extremely  jealous  of  the  purity 


call  for  soecial  mention  here.    Melito,  Bishop  of  of  their  manuscripts.    Rules  calling  for  minutest 

Sardis,  about  170,  went  into  Palestine  expressly  accuracy  are  laid  down  in  the  Talmud.      See 

to  get  the  Jewish  view  of  the  number  and  order  Kenyon,    *Our    Bible   and   the   Ancient    Manu- 

of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.    His  finding  ■  scripts,'  p.  34.    This  carefulness  secures  truthful 

is     given    in     Eus.     Hist.     Eed.     iv.     26.     His  copies.      Hence    recent   manuscripts   are    prized 

order    is    peculiar.    He    omits    Esther   entirely,  quite  as  highly  as  those  most  ancient.     Indeed 

Nehemiah  and  Lamentations  are  not  named,  but  the  old  manuscripts  are  religiously  destroyed,  so 

probably  they  are  included,  the  one  with  Ezra,  that   they   may    escape   deseeratioa      Hence    we 

the  other  with  Jeremiah.    Origen's  canon  is  also  ''ave  no  Hebrew  manuscripts  earlier  than  about 

found     in     Eus.     Hist.     Eccl.     vi.     26.     This  the  loih  century,  and  even  these  are  few  and 

list    omits     the     Twelve     Prophets,     probably  incomplete. 

some  mistake.    It  includes  Esther.    It  adds  the         IX.  Veraions  of  the  Old  Tettament. —  The 

letter  of  Baruch.    Origen  died  254  a.d.    Jerome  Samaritan    Pentateuch,  though    not  a  version, 

died  420  A.D.    In  his  preface  to  his  translation  should  be  mentioned.    If  its  original  fortti  could 

to  Kings  he  gives  the  Hebrew  canonical  list,  22  be  produced,  it  would  give  us  a  Hebrew  text, 

books.    This  is  a  very  precise  and  carefully  de-  perhaps  dating  from  the  days  of  Neh.  13  rzj-sa 

tailed  statement  It  is  found  in  full  in  Wildeboer,  But   we  have   no  manuscripts  older  than    the 

pp.  80-84.     He  gives  Jewish  views,  names  the  loth  century. 

Apocrypha  separately,  and  lists  the  canon  as  .  ^"^  Sept uagmt  version  was  made  from  He- 
we  have  it  to-day.  He  speaks  elsewhere  of  ""■<*  mlo  Greek,  somewhere  between  3cx>  and 
Jewish  queryings  about  Ecclesiastes,  The  Nes-  '^^  \'^-  ^"',^  version  was  extended  to  embrace 
torian  Christians  reject  Esther.  Chronicles,  E/ra,  the  Apocrypha.  Other  Greek  translations  were 
and  Nehemiah.  but  accept  Sirach.  But  in  the  ^^^■.^'^  ^^ ,.H^^}^  about  150  ad.;  one  by 
main  always,  and  from  Jerome  onward  the  ^"OoHan  a  little  later;  andonc  by  Sytnma- 
Christian  Church  accepted  the  Jewish  canon  as  ??'"  =*»"'  f^iJ^ "■  ^"^^  V^"'?  *?  "''°"  '•'! 
finally  fixed  by  them  2S0  a.d.,  and  as  we  have  it  J^f}"'™!"*,  ^'^"'  =42 /•'■  Only  fragments  of 
to-day.  Srill,  through  the  influence  of  the  !u '„ "™  T^Z  J  'f^"  **^'"*  tJ*  I!?"' 
Septuagint,  the  Vul^te.  and  Augustine,  the  ?  nl^^'f.H  ?7,^.v  ^  Tl'''L";*="•■£''''^'i■'■ 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  retained  also  the  Jl^i'^.f'  ^1^  ,^.  A,^  ^A"  ■  ^^Q*^''  '^t'""  ^"^ 
AoocrvDha  restoring  to  us  the  onginat  Septuagmt  is  con- 
jipocrj[)iid.  ,  r.  .■  .  tamed  m  the  three  famous  manuscripts:  the 
Vn.  Text  of  Old  Testament. —  Our  earliest  cinaltir  th*  m.^^^a,;,^  -.^a  .1..  ir,.;™   j  . 

t^f„«„„t.-n«  ^.,™=  t,fci«o  ^c  .i -     !!..«     .!.„  otnaitic,  tne  Alexandrian,  and  the  Vatican,  dat- 

information  names  tables  of  stone.  Upon  these  ,ng  f^om  the  4th  and  sth  cemuries  a.d.  The 
were  writ  en  the  commandments.  Deuteronomy  best  printed  edition  of  the  Septuagint  now  ex- 
was  a  roll,  when  found  in  the  temple.  Jere-  tant  is  that  by  Swete.  A  much  larger  edirion 
miah's  .wntmgs  were  a  roll.  The  script  was  is  now  in  progress  at  Cambridge, 
ongrnally  the  old  square  characters  seen  on  the  Other  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  dating 
Moabite  stone,  and  in  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  from  the  early  centuries  are  the  Syriac,  ad  or 
law.  Later,  no  one  knows  when,  the  Aramaic  3d  century  a.d.;  the  Coptic,  3d  century  ad.; 
characters  were  used.  This  is  the  script  used  and  the  Latin,  chief  bang  Jerome'i  Vt^St, 
to-day  in  all  Hebrew  Bibles.   In  the  Maccabean  about  400  A.a 
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X.  Gimesis  of.  the  New  Testatnent. —  In  the  of  the  genuineness  of  all  four  as  authorized  re- 

csrliest   dafs  oi  the   New   Testament   Qiurch  ports  Of  Jesus'  life.    Thus  much  needs  saying 

their    sacred  book  of  authority  was  flie   Old  by  itself. 

Testament.    The  apostles  of  Christ  were  con-  Certain  traditions    about  their   origin   have 

tinually    referring    to    these    Hebrew    writings  figured  Tcry  influentially.     Eusebius,  about  300, 

and  expouodiDg  them.     But  in  this  process  they  reports  from   Papias,   about   140,   that   a   «pres- 

w«re  also  always  preaching  that  Jesus  was  the  byter'  used  to  say  that  "Peter  used  to  give  his 

Christ.    The  Old  Testament  Messiah  and  the  instructions    acording    to    what    was    required, 

Nazarene  were  one.    This  was  their  dominant  but  not  as  giving  an  orderly  exposition  of  the 

theme.    As  an  outcome  their  message  was  full  Lord's  words.*    These  "Mark,   having  become 

of  statements  about  Jesus.    Indeed,  this  was  the  an  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  accurately, 

centre   and   the   sum  of  their  preaching.     Thus  etc.*     Immediately   in   the   same   context   Euse- 

their   proclamation  put    into  being  a  tiody    of  bins  quotes  Papias  as  saying  of  Matthew  that 

teaching  about  the  person  and  words  and  deeds  *he  wrote  the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and 

of  Jesus  Christ    In  this  Christie  life  the  Old  each  one  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able,"    Of 

Testament  found  its   fulfillment    Hence  there  Luke  we  can  gather  no  helpful  traditions;  we 

came    to    stand    alongside   the    Old    Testament  have  to  gather  all  we  know  from  references  in 

material  another  body  of  truth,  having  equal  his    gospel,    in    Acts    and    in    Paul's    writings. 

sacred  value,  namely,  the  report  and  record  of  While  the  mention  of  the  gospel  of  John  opens 

the  life  of  Jesus  Christ    Moreover,  at  the  same  a  world  of  sharpest  scholarly  divergence  and 

time,  and  m  the  same  process  there  came  into  debate. 

form  and  shape  the  substance  and  sacred  an-  Now    to    outline    briefly    leading    theories: 

thority  of  an  Apostolic  message.    And  so,  grad-  The  gospels  are  conjectured  to  have  originated 

ually,  and  in  a  vital  way,  as  an  outcome  01  the  something  thus:   First,  in  the  first  three  gospels 

growing   Kfe   of   the    New    Church,    a    set    of  there  are  striking   signs  of   broad   similanty; 

writings   called   Apostolic  came  to  be  acknow-  their   general   synopsis  of   the   main   outline  of 

ledgcd  as  a   New  Testament  Canon  and   to  be  Christ^  public  life  is  the  same;  they  use  many 

set  alongside  the  Old  Testament  as  having  equal  phrases  m  common ;  they  expand  and  condense 

authority  and  worth.    This  proc.ss  took  time,  at  the  same  points;    such   tacts  intimate  that 

and   had  its  stages.     Its   separate  steps  we  are  very  definite  and   potent  influences  operated  in 

not    able   to   trace.    It    stood    complete   in   the  common  upon  all  three.    This  solicits  explana- 

canons   of  the  3d  Council  of  Carthage  379  a.d.  tion.     But    they    also    strikingly    differ;    these 

From    that   date   onward    the    New    Testament  differences  are   commanding  and   broad.     Luke 

stands  in  its  full  intmity  as  a  canonical  body  of  has  much  unique  material ;  Matthew  distributes 

sacred     literature.    So     all     Christendom     has  his  material  into  coherent  masses ;  Mark  seems 

agreed.  simpler,    truer,    strikingly    independent    These 

To  trace  this  historical  uprising  of  our  New  variations  also  call  for  explanation.    These  rc- 

Tcstanient  is  well  nigh  the  most  urgent  task  of  semblances   and    divergences    are   being  traced 

modem  Christian  scholarship.    Something  needs  with    minutest    carefulness.    The    aim    is    to 

to  be  said  about  this.    Christ  left  no  writings,  find  the  facts  as  to  their  origin.    Which  gos- 

This  seems  undoubtedly  sure.    It  seems  almost  pel  was  first ;  which'  was  next ;  what  were  tneir 

equally  sure  that  the  first  New  Testament  writ-  sources  respectively  and  in  common;  how  are 

ings  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  Apos-  Matthew  and  Mark,  Matthew  and  Luke,  Mark 

tolic  work.    In  this  process  Paul  holds  the  pre-  and  Luke,  related;  did  any  one  depend  on  any 

eminent    place.        tfis    writingfs,    while    mostly  other,  or  upon  the  other  two ;  did  some  fourth 

bom   of  special  needs,  held  an  enduring  value,  account,  now  tost,  lie  hack  of  these ;  what  was 

They  engrossed   his   authoritative  message.     As  the  Hebrew  gospel,  etc.  ?    These  are  the  leading 

auch  they  were  cherished,  and  formed  a  nucleus  questions  which  students  are  trying  to  answer, 

of    sacred   New   Testament  literature.     In   some  A   view    widely   held   at   present    supposes   that 

vital    connection    with    this    growing    life    and  Mark  preserves  to  as  a   document  which  came 

worik  under  Apostolic  lead,  there  grew  up  our  to   his   hand    from    some   source  unknown   to 

^spels.    Just   how,   and   just    when   this   most  us;  that  Matthew  preserves  to  us  another  docu- 

important  work  was  done  no  one  surely  knows,  ment  called  the   Logia ;   that  these  two   were 

Efforts  at  the   reconstruction   of   this   process  combined  by  Matthew  in  forming  his  gospd; 

arc  making  everywhere  and  all  the  time.     But  that   Luke   also   used   the    Lc^ia,   combining   it 

the  procedure  is  almost  entirely  theoretic.  with  his  own  new  material.    This  is  the  now 

Certain    facts    stand   clear.    The   gospel    of  widely     known    'two-document'    theory.    The 

John  stands  in  a  place  by  itself.    Its  outline  of  main  efforts  here  are  to  define  the  original  full 

Christ's  life,  its  choice  and  treatment  of  ma-  P"re   form   of   each   of  these  two   documents. 

terial,  and  its  central  themes  are  all  widely  and  Here  positions  vary  manifoldly.    Another  view 

strangely  unlike  the  main  features  of  the  other  urges  vigorously  that  no  written  documents  lay 

gospels.     Luke  also  has  a  striking  individuality,  behind  any  of  our  gospels.     What  preceded  our 

containing    a    surprising    quantity    of    materiil  written    gospels    was    an    era    of    very    careful 

found  nowhere  else,  though  for  all  that  agree-  catechetical  instruction.    Out  of  this  memorised 

ing    strikingly   and    in    essential    respects    with  and    crystallized    materia!     grew    our    gospels. 

IkUtthew   and   Mark.     Matthew   and   Mark  are  This  method  seems  to  find  a  measure  of  illustra- 

Jlainly  very  closely  akin.     They  are  commonly  tion    in    the    oral    discourses    of    the    book    of 

elt  to  have  arisen  in  some  way  expressive  of  Acts,    For   a   historical   review   of  this    study 

close  felowship  of  aim.  form,  sources,  and  time,  see  Sanday,  'Expositor'  1891,  *A  Siirvey  of  the 

Touching  the   origin   of  all   four  explicit  inner  Syngjtic  Question.' 

witness    is  lacking.    The   simple   fact  of  their  The  study  of  the  origin   of  the  gospel  of 

actual  rise  rnto  a  position  of  supreme  authority  John  is  getting  to  be  a  science  by  itself,    ll 

and  respect,  whatever  may  have  been  the  method  has  hardly  a  smgle  thing  in  common  with  the 

or  means,  gives  every  presupposition  in  favor  debate  over  the   first  three  gospels.    Look  at 
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ike  fourth  gospel  carefully.  Its  progress  of  accuracy,  it  offers  bom  chapter  30:5  oa,  and 
events,  its  relation  to  Judsa  and  Jerusalem,  ils  also  in  chapter  16,  the  testimonj  of  an  cye- 
report  of  the  great  debates,  its  miracles,  ils  dis-  witness;  from  chapter  12  on,  a  record  of  first- 
courses,  its  style,  its  ideas,  its  very  words  are  hand  knowledge;  and  in  its  first  12  chapters  a 
all  peculiarly  its  own.  Two  questions  have  compilation  from  sources  wbich  he  was  in  a 
come  to  the  front  Are  its  narratives  authentic  peculiarly  good  position  to  obtain  and  inspect 
history?  Was  it  written  hy  the  son  of  Zebe-  with  the  aid  of  first  rate  authorities.  But  pr6l>- 
deei'  But  other  problems  are  also  urgent:  ieins  beset  the  book.  The  leading  of  these  coO' 
When  and  where  and  how  was  it  written?  cem  the  day  of  Pentecost;  the  relation  of  the 
What  is  the  sum  and  drift  of  its  internal  cvi-  speaking  with  tongues  in  Acts  2  to  that  in  I 
dence?  What  has  been  its  external  hiS'  Corinthians  14:  the  relation  of  chapter  15 
tory  ?  Has  its  order  of  chapters  or  para-  to  Galatians  i  and  2 ;  the  sources  of  the 
graphs  been  disturbed?  How  is  it  related  to  book;  the  authorship;  the  text;  and  the 
the  epistles  of  John,  and  to  the  Apocalypse?  sveeches.  In  particular,  certain  scholars  impugn 
To  list  and  classify  the  views  that  have  been  chapters  1-7,  and  all  records  of  miraculous 
held,  saying  nothing  of  the  literature,  would  events.  But  in  the  main  these  are  matters  that 
be  impossible  here.  See  special  article  on  Gos-  lie  beyond  the  range  of  precise  historical  out- 
pel  of  John.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  among  side  proof.  Hence  theories  may  continue  to 
scholars,  as  they  strive  to  give  some  rational  ac-  abound.  But  sober  views  must  contend  that 
count  of  these  matters,  there  has  been  a  strong  here  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  primitive 
tendency  to  discount  the  historical  value  of  Christian  days,  from  the  hand  of  an  alert  and 
this  gospel,  and  to  deny  its  full  authorship  to  competent  historian  who  wrought  under  the 
the  apostle  John.  But  the  great  heart  of  immediate  influence  and  presence  of  apostolic 
Christendom  has  always  felt  that  it  found  and  men,  in  the  very  midst  and  upon  the  very  ground 
felt  in  the  Gospel  of  John  the  very  presence  of  the  scenes  which  he  reports, 
of  its  very  Lord,  as  discerned  and  described  by  One  other  section  demands  mention  in  this 
his  most  profound  and  intimate  disciple.    The  study  of  the  genesis  of  the  New  Testament  — 

Bime  question  has  always  been  in  plain  view,  the  Apocalypse.  The  surface  aspect  of  this 
id  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  become  book  is  bewildering-  Its  historical  allusions  are 
incarnate  for  our  salvation?  This  is  the  Johan-  the  puzzle  of  the  ages.  Interpretations  arc  a 
nine  question.  Upon  this  prime  problem  hangs  crazy  medley.  But  statements  of  another  na- 
every  other.  Once  state  in  full  and  in  brief  ture  may  also  be  made.  This  book  belongs  to 
the  entire  sum  and  nature,  the  whole  scope  and  a  class.  It  is  one  of  manv.  In  fact  it  marks  a 
purport  of  its  words,  as  they  stand;  note  its  world  current.  Taken  altogether,  the  outpour 
unity,  its  homogeneity  and  its  profundity ;  sur-  of  Apocalyptic  literature  is  a  phenomenon  of 
vej;  the  swe^  of  its  thought ;  look  into  its  noteworthy  persistence.  It  springs  up  rc- 
religious  purity,  its  ethical  absoluteness,  its  peatedly  in  Old  Testament  life.  A  striking 
transparent  clarity ;  sense  its  overwhelming  mo-  instance  is  Daniel.  It  wells  up  frequently  in 
mentum ;  observe  its  entire  fluidity,  the  energy  the  speech  of  Christ.  Many  would  deny  all  such 
of  the  whole  pouring  full  from  every  part;  ideas  to  bim.  But  this  is  rash  and  violent  in 
being  watchful  all  the  while  to  see  that  these  the  extreme.  His  conscious  connection  with 
impressive  qualities,  all  and  single,  lie  throb-  Daniel  cannot  be  impugned.  His  own  apoca- 
bing  and  shining  in  this  gospel  wholly  and  lyptical  utterances  must  be  allowed.  Then  the 
only  because  of  the  clear  and  full  presence  of  teachings  and  experiences  of  Paul  cannot  he 
the  Christ,  whom  some  author,  with  an  all-  erased.  Thus  much  touching  form.  But  once 
absorbing  devotion,  has  endeavored  to  unveil  —  one  penetrates  beneath  the  form,  and  confronts 
and  one  must  conclude  and  exclaim  that  here  the  inner  message  of  every  Biblical  apocalypse, 
is  no  human  invention,  no  poetic  embodiment  — he  is  a  rash  assailant  who  would  assume  to 
of  any  earth-bom  type  of  thought;  but  rather  undo  its  word.  This  is  pre-eminently  true  of 
the  declaration  and  disclosure,  by  an  anointed  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  It  is  a  book  of  inl- 
and enraptured  eyewitness,  of  his  own  full  and  pregnable  strength.  Its  central  theme  is  the 
immediate  vision  of  the  heavenly  glory  of  world  struggle  between  the  true  God  and  his 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  and  incarnate  blasphemous  counterfeit  for  the  worshipping 
Son  of  God.  At  any  rate  it  can  be  boldly  said  allegiance  of  mankind.  This  is  the  one  inmost 
that  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  of  and  uppermost  errand  and  ofRce  of  the  book. 
John,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  three  gospels.  Specially  in  chapters  12-22  the  evolution  and 
deals  with  the  inmost  essence  of  the  subject  of  description  of  this  conflict  stand  forth  in  stu- 
this  essay.  pendous  strength.  The  true  God,  the  living 
Some  special  mention  of  the  book  of  Acts  God,  the  creator  God,  the  spirit  God,  sole  Law- 
is  also  needful  in  any  statement  of  the  genesis  giver,  Judge  and  Saviour  of  angels  and  men, 
of  New  Testament  writings.  Here  is  an  au-  holy,  infinite  and  pure;  the  suffering  and  glori- 
ihority  of  the  first  rank  and  importance  It  is  fied  Christ,  mighty,  gracious,  and  true;  with 
our  sole  reliable  record  of  the  earlier  days  of  their  innumerable,  worshipping,  devoted  human 
the  Christian  Church.  It  defines  and  presents  and  angelic  hosts,  on  the  one  side  —  the  Dragon 
the  actual  process  of  the  transition  from  the  and  Beast  and  pampered  Queen,  full  of  bias- 
life  and  time  of  Christ  to  the  Apostolic  Age,  phemy,  treachery,  crueky,  and  lust;  with  their 
Its  references  to  geography,  and  archaeology  and  hosts  of  devotees  to  every  sordlid  lust,  on  the 
politics  and  civil  administration  and  customs,  other  side,  representing  all  the  personnel,  good 
all  presented  with  singular  minuteness,  at  the  and  bad  of  a  teeming  universe,  surge  and  strive 
same  time  expose  it  to  the  sharpest  tests  of  unto  issues  of  eternal  life  and  eternal  death 
historical  criticism  and  establish  its  singularly  amid  the  scenes  of  this  mystenous  book. 
full  trustworthiness.  Written  without  much  It  is  a  volume  of  life  in  which  the  awful  strug- 
doubt  by  Luke,  a  personal  friend  and  com-  gles  within  the  realms  of  religion  and  ethics 
panion    of    Paul,    and   a    man    of    painstaking  attain  their  ultimate  culmination.    It  fixes  for- 
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ever  the   issue  toward  which  all  the  teachings  ings*  as  of  Apostolic  value,   one   from   Peter 
of  the   Bible  tend.     Here,  as  nowhere  else,  the  through    Mark,    and    one    from    Matthew.     He 
solemn    undertone  of  the  entire  volume  sounds  also    seems   to   have   known   of   other    writings 
forth  in  full  expression.     Here  the  full  majesty  from  the  hands   of  Peter  and  John.     See  Eus. 
of    God,    the    full    enormity    of    ain,    the    full  'Hist.    Eccl.'    iii.    39.    The    words    of    Justin 
anguish  of  guilt,  the  full  felicity  of  grace  stand  are  of  the   greatest  value,  though  still   indeter- 
dear.     Here  the  inner  structure  ana  substance  minate.    lie  aJludes  repeatcdlj  to  'Memoirs  of 
of  true  morals  and  religion  are  shown  and  seen  the   Apostles.*     He  uses  the    word   "Gospels.* 
to    be    imperishable.     However   mysterious   and  He  traces  these  writings  to  the  "Apostles  and 
confusins  the  outer  guise  of  this  incomparable  those  who  followed  them.*    He  seems  certainly 
book,   whatever  historical  allusions  its  various  to  have  had  in  hand  our  first  three  gospels, 
enigmas  may  really  intend,  whoever  its  author.  Some    important   elements  of    his    work    seem 
whencesoever    its    soarces,    and    whatever    the  almost  as  surely  traceable  to  the  Gospel  of  John, 
motive  stirring  its  writer's  mind,  its  inner  teach-  He  alludes  to   Paul's  epistles  as   standard.     He 
ing.  simple  and  snbKme,  concordant,  inclusive,  also  names  John's   Apocalypse.    Marcion    also 
and  pure,  forms  the  crown  and  marks  the  con-  apparently  knew  and  used  Luke,  and  accepted 
summation    of   all    for    which    the    Bible    most  10  epistles  of  Paul,  namely,  Galatians,  I  and  II 
distinctly    Stands.     Its    natare    ^fits    its    place.  Cormthians,   Romans,   I   and   II   Thes salon i an s, 
Itwellcorresponds  to  the  mysteries  and  enduring  Colossians,    Philemon,    Philippians,    Laodiceans. 
strength   that  mark  the  ofjening  chapters  of  the  Statements  like  the  above  arc  as  definite  as  can 
book   standing  at  the  beginning  of  the   Biblicnt  be  made  about  our  New  Testament  prior  to  150 
lisL     It    is  a  book  of  issues.    A  study  of   its  a.d.    The  fullest  testimony  within  the  Church 
genesis    leads  back  into  a   deep   and   far-seeing  is  from  Justin  Martyr.     He  bears  witness  that  a 
study    of    the    real    inner    meaning   of    all    Ihs  New  Testament  canon  was  in  vogue  in  his  day, 
volume   which   it  concludes.     Thus  mnch  heeds  having  fully  equal  validity  with  the  Old  Testa- 
saying    about    its   inner   value.  ment.     How  far  back  can  this  condition  be  sup- 
Crrtical  study  of  the  origin  of  this  book  has  posed  to  date ;  and   how  many  books  were  in- 
in  recent  years  taken  a  new  turn.     This   study  eluded.   Zahn  says  that  our  four  gospels  and  the 
deals   di5tinctl;y   with   its   apocalyptical   features,  13    Pauline   epistles    were   widely   circulated   as 
and   its    historical   intimations.     It   has   pursued  collections  at  the  latest  about  125  A.D.    Harnack 
two  marked   courses,   one  that   of   literary,   the  declares  this  unsupfiorted  by  historical  evidence. 
olher  that  of  historical  criticism.     The  latter  is  200  a.d.     In  stating  in   general  the  situation 
at  present  paramount,  and  bids  fair  to  hold  the  of  the  New   "Testament  canon   at  this   date  the 
first  place.     It  consists  in  an  effort  to  trace,  chief  witnesses  are  Tatian,  Iremas,  Clement  of 
throu^    a   study  of  the  world's  apocaljTJtical  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  the  Mura- 
literature,   the   actual    historical    (renins    of    the  tori  canon.    These  sources  make  many  features 
forms    found    in    this   work   ascribed   to   John,  stand   clear.    Tatian    prepared    from    our    four 
This  work  is  as  yet  but  fairly  begun.     Till  it  is  gospels    his    Diatessaron.     Iremus    attests    all 
done   efforts   at   final   estimates  are  vaiii.     The  our  New  Testament  books  except  Philemon,  II 
nature   and  field  and   status  of  this  study  may  Peter,    Jude,    specially    emphasizing    the    value' 
be  seen  in  Bousset,  'The  Antichrist  Legend.'  of  the  four  gospels.     He  calls  these  New  Tcsta- 
XI.  Canon    of    Ihe    New    Testqmenl. —  This  ment   writings   the   "pillar   and   ground    of  the 
study   seeks  to   trace   the   actual   historical   ac-  faith.*     He  combines  them  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ceptance    of   the    New    I'estament    writings    by  ment  as  upborne  by  the  same   spirit.     Clement 
the  Church   as   a    recognized    body   of   sacred  of  Alexandria  distinctly  attests  the  same  writ- 
literature,  worthy  to  stand  alongside  the  Old  ings    as    sacred    writings,    including    II    Peter, 
Testament.     One    has    to    begin    with    140    A.n.  Jude,  and  Hebrews.     Tertullian  made  abundant 
Witness  as  to  this  date  is  very  meagre  and  in-  use   of   our    New   Testament    writings   as   holy 
definite.     The  data  are  from  the  epistle  of  Oem-  writings,    excepting  that   he   is   silent   about    II 
enl  to  the  Corinthians,  the  II  Epistle  of  Igna-  Peter  and  II  and  III  John,  and  sets  Hebrews, 
tins  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  the  Didache,  the  I    Peter,   and  Jude  into  a  second  rank.    The 
Epistle   of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Muratori  Fragment  makes  a  sharp  definition  of 
the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr.     Some  of  these  canonical   books.     It  includes  the  four  Gospels, 
testimonies   date   later  than   140  a.d.   by  a   few  Acts,  13  epistles  of  Paul,  I  and  II  John,  Jude; 
years.     But  they  stand  so  near  that  date  as  to  and  omits  Hebrews,  I  and  H   Peter.  Ill  John, 
form  fair  testimony  as  to  that   era.     The  evt-  At   this   period,    as   in   the    earlier   era.   certain 
<tence  is  mostly  by  way  of  allusions  to  sayings  writings,  not  now  held   canonical,  notably  Bar-, 
found  in  our  New  Testament  writings;  and  not  nabas.    Shepherd    of    Hermas,    and    Apocalypse 
in  the  form  of  direct  citation  or  mention.    But  of   Peter,  seem  to  have   stood  near  to  sacred, 
these  allusions   and   references  are  sufficiently  Scripture    in    Christian    respect.    For   this   era 
numerous  and  suggestive  to  support  quite  firm^  the  Syriac  version  yields  peculiar  material.    It 
the  supposition,   which   otherwise  seems   most  accepts  Hebrews,  but  omits   II   Peter,  II  and 
natural,  that  our  New  Testament  writings  were  III  John,  Jude,   and  Revelation.    In  brief,  at 
at  that  date  widely  known  and  honored.    In  a  aoo  a.b,  our  four  Gospels.  Acts,  13  epistles  of 
few  cases  the  exact  words  of  our  gospels  were  Paul    were   established    universally   in    supreme 
tised  by  these  early  writers,  as  a  quotation  from  respect  as  sacred  Scripture  with  the  old  Testa- 
the   Lord's    Prayer,    and    from    his    words    in  ment. 

Gethsemane.    In    some   cases    New    Testament  200  to  323  A.n.    In  this  era  two  names  call 

writings  are  mentioned,  as  Paul's  epistles,  I  Cor-  for   mention.     Origen,    who    died   234    A.n.,   has 

fflthians    and    Philippians.     One    writer    refers  left  quite  outspoken  statements.     The  most  val- 

fo  the   words   of  Christ   in   Matthew   02:14   as  uable  are  in   Eus.  H.   E.  VI.  25.     He  gives  the 

Scripture.     In  particular  the  work  of  Papias  is  four    gospels    sharp    definition    as    unique    and 

important.    His  words  shed  light  on  the  period  canonical.    He  exalts  the  works  of  Paul  with- 

pnor  to  140  A.n.     He  explicitly  attests  "writ-  out  numbering  his  books.    He  declares  I  Peter 
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•acknowledged.'   and   II    Peter  as   in   circula-  the  6th  century  27  documents  have  come  to  our 

tioa    He  bcludes  Revelation  and  I  John,  men-  time.    From    the   7th    century    8    small    fras- 

tioning  II  and  III  John  as  not  held  'genuine  ments.    These  autuorities  and  many  more    of 

by  all."  He  discusses  at  length  on  Hebrews,  hon-  later  daj's   restore  to  us  our  New  Testanjent 

oring  its  contents,  but  wondering  about  its  au'  text.    Aid  is  also  rendered  by  versions.     Chief 

thorship.      In   other  passages   he   includes   Acts  of  these  are  the  Syriac  and  the  Latin.     Further 

as  by  Luke,  and  credits  13  epistles  to  Paul,  and  aid  comes  from  the  Church  fathers.    The  text 

uses  James  and  Jude.    One  strikir^  feature  is  which  lay  underneath  our  authorized  English 

Origen's  distinctions.    He  speaks  of  some  books  version   was  based  on  very  inadeijuate  kno-w- 

as  °not   spoken  against,°  of  others  as  not  held  ledge  and  study  of  textual  authorities.     In  later 

'genuine"  by  all,  of  another  as  '^acknowledged,*  years   this    study   has   become   a   noble   science. 

a  term  which  he  also  applies  to  all  the  "Apos-  In  most  recent  years  its  prosecution  has  taken 

tolic  writings."  a  turn  of  phenomenal  meaning.    Scholars   are 

Eusebius  in  H.  E.  III.  25  gives  a  classified  trying  to  group  textual  authorities.  In  this 
list,  aiming  to  summarize  the  views  of  the  whole  impressive  undertaking  Westcott  and  Hort  are 
Christian  period  to  bis  day.  He  gives  the  four  leaders.  They  seek  to  classify  sources  into 
gospels.  Acts,  14  epistles  of  Paul,  I  John,  I  families,  'and  so  to  be  able  to  estimate  manu- 
Peter,  and  Revelation.  These  he  called  'ac-  script  values.  In  this  process  one  group  is 
knowledged."  He  then  names  James,  Jude,  II  called  "Syrian,"  including  a  great  number  of 
Peter,  II  and  III  John  as  'disputed."  He  authorities,  but  all  alike  being  of  low  value. 
names  next  *Acts  of  Paul,"  Shepherd,  Revela-  Another  group  is  the  'Western.*  Of  this  the 
tion  of  Peter,  Barnabas,  Teachings  of  the  Apos-  leading  manuscript  is  D,  Codex  Bez3,  »0- 
tle3_  as  "spurious."  Here  is  notable  testimony,  called.  This  group  is  remarkable  for  freedom. 
It  is  representative.  It  is  discriminating.  It  specially  for  adding  otherwise  unknown  mate- 
contributes  toward  conclusions.  It  shows  a  uni-  rial.  Another  group  is  the  "Alexandrian." 
versal,  undoubted  canonical  standard.  It  shows  This  ^roup  is  of  minor  weight  The  fourth 
cautious  study  and  practice,  it  shows  that  pre-  group  is  called  'Neutral.'  This  is  believed  to 
cisely  our  present  canon  was  held  at  that  time,  represent  most  nearly  the  ori^nal  New  Testa- 
and  we  cannot  be  sure  how  early  or  how  far  ment.  Its  leading  authority  ts  B,  the  Codex 
his  testimony  reaches.  And  it  shows  that  writ-  Vaticanus,  eo-calfed.  This  is  the  oldest  and 
iaga  now  finally  rejected  were  then  rejected,  weightiest  manuscript  we  have. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  landmarks  in  the  bis-  This  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  relative 
tory  of   the    New   Testament   canon.  worth   of    manuscripts.     It   may   be   surely    ex- 

323  to  ^97  A.D.    Constantinc  gave  standing  pected  that  this  problem  is  by  no  means  solved. 

to  the  Christian  Church.    He  revered  and  dis-  It  is  little  more  than  opened, 
seminated      sacred      Scripture.     Conflicts     with       _    Independent  workers  are  challenging  the  po- 

heretics    made    outlines    precise      The    canon,  sitions  of  Westcott  and  Hort.     But  after  all  is 

accordingly,   became  dear  and  took  final  form,  said    and    done,  ,  our    New    Testament    text    is 

■Doubts  vanish.    The  word  "canon"  comes  into  mainly  assured.    *The  great  bulk  of  the  words 

vogue.    The  Synod  of  Laodicea,  about  360  a.q.,  of  the  New  Testament  stand  out  above  all  dis- 

has   been   said   to   have   left   a   list,   in   its   60th  criminative  processes  of  criticism,  because   they 

canon.     At  any   rate   it  belongs  in   this  period,  are   free   frofn  variation,    and   need   only   to   be 

It  gives  the  present   Protestant  canon  for  Old  transcribed.     .     .    .     The  words  in  our  opinion 

Testament  and  New  Testament,  only  omitting  still    subject    to  doubt    can   hardly   amount    to 

Revelation.      This    omission    was    characteristic  more  than  a  thousandth  part  of  the  whole  New 

of  the   Eastern  Church  at  this  time.     In   the  Testament.    See  Westcott  and  Hort,  'Principles 

West,   Hilary  and   Rufinus  held   to  this  canon,  of   Textual   Criticism.' 

Augustine  and  Jerome  also  fixed  upon  our  pres-  Manuscripts  of  the  New   Testament. —  Four 

etit    list,   though   recognizing   that    some   books  manuscripts  deserve  emphatic  mention,  as  they 

were  challenged.    The  formal  concluding  steps  are  prime  sources  tor  both  Old  Testament  and 

were    taken    authoritatively    for    the    Western  New  Testament    Codex  Alexandrinus,  named 

Church  at  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  379  a.d.  A,   dates   probably  from  the  sih  century.      It 

In  495  \j).   Bishop   Gelasius  I.  of  Rome  put  contained  originally  the  whole  Bible  in  Greek. 

forth  a  synodical  verdict  as  a  decree  adopting  also  the  two  epistles  of  Clement    At  presott 

the  list  and  fixing  the  order  of  the  New  Tes-  it  ts  mutilated.    Parts  of  Genesis,  I  Kings,  and 

tament  canon  as  we  have  it  to-day.    In  6gi  A.a  Psalms,  most  of  Matthew,  ^arts  of  John  and 

this  was  adopted  for  East  and  West  by  a  uni-  II  Corinthians  are  lost.     It  is  now  in  the  Brit- 

versal  council.  ish  Museum.     It  came   from   Constantinople   to 

XII.  Text  of  the  Nev/  Testament. — Up  to  England  in  1627.    As  an  authority  it  rates  lower 

the  time  of  Constantine  the  fortune  of  New  than  the  two  next  named, 
Testament    Scriptures     was     precarious.      We         Codex  Vaticanus.    B. —  This  dates  from  the 

know    too    lillle    about    it    all.     But    Christians  4th  century  and  contained  originally  the  whole 

were  largely  poor,  often  persecuted,  sadly  scat-  Greek  Bible.     This  is  deemed  by  many  the  old- 

tered    and    altogether    unable    to    solidify    and  est   and   most   precious  manuscript   known.      It 

maintain  in  permanent  form  all  the  elements  and  is   in   the   Vatican   library  at   Rome,  since   1450 

instruments  of  their  life.     We  have  no  original  A.D.     In   its   present   state   it   lacks   portions    of 

New    Testament    manuscripts.      We     have    no  Genesis,  II  Kings,  Psalms,  Hebrews,  the  Cath- 

copies    from    the   first   three   centuries.    When  olic   epistles,   and  all   of   Revelation.    Its   text 

Constantine  accepted  Christianity,  among  other  had  predominant   influence   with   Westcott   and 

things,  he  ordered  Eusebius  to  prepare  $0  copies  Hort    and    with    the    revisers    of    our    English 

of  the  Scriptures  for  the  churches  of  Constan-  Bible. 

tinople  alone.    From  that  century  manuscripts  Codex  Ephrami.    C. —  This  dates  from  lh« 

begin  to  appear,  two  being  preserved  to  our  day.  5th  century.    Originally  it  contained  the  wbol« 

Two  more  date  from  the  5th  century.    From  Greek  Bible.    It  is  now  in  the  National  Library 
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m    Paris.    Early  in  the    i6th   centiur   it    was  many  of  them  are  very  old  manuscripts,  some 

Drousht  to  Italy  from  the  East.    It  was  taken  dating  possibly  into  th«  4th  century. 

to_  Paris  by  Catherine  de  Medici.    At  present  Armenian  Version. — This  originated  in  the 

tt  is  a  palimpsest  and  only  a  fragment,  having  Sth  century.    It  was  made  from  mixed  texts, 

only  a  small  part  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Greek  and  Syriac    Its  earliest  manuscript  dates 

barely  more  than  hall  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  8th  century. 

Xt  is  of  great  value.  Gothic  Version. —  This  was  made  by  Ulfilas 

Codex  Sinaiticus,    Aleph.—  This  dates  from  in  the  4th  century   directly   from  the    Greek, 

the  4th  century.     It  now   exists   in  two  parts;  Now  it  is  in  fragments. 

one,  of  43  leaves,  in  the  Court  Library  in  I-eip-  Old   Latin   Version. —  This   was   made,   per- 

sic;  tbe  rest    in  the   Imperial   Library  in   St,  haps,  in  Africa  about  150  A.a     Scholars  trace 

Petersburg.    It  originally  contained  the  whole  rival  translations  and  classify  them  as  African, 

Creek  Bible.    But  now  the  Old  Testament  is  in  European,  and  Italian.    These  were  supplanted 

fragments.      The   New   Testament   is   complete,  by    the   Vulgate.     Textual    study   of   this   early 

This  is  the  manuscript  that  was  found  by  Tisch-  version  is  01  peculiar  interest,  disclosing,  as  it 

«ndorf  under  such  thrilling  experiences  in  the  does,   a   very    free  treatment    as    characteristic 

monastery  of  St  Catherine  at  Mount  Sinai.    It  of  that  time,  and  containing  what  is  called  tbe 

is  of  priceless  value  as  a  witness  to  the  New  "Western"  text 

Testament  text  Vulgate. —  This    is    a    work    undertaken    by 

Codex  Beu&    D. —  This  manuscript  orfpni-  Jerome  at  the  order  of  Pope  Damasus  in  383. 

nated  perhaps  in  tbe  south  of  France  in  the  6th  At  first  he  merelv  revised  the  Old  Latin,  work< 

oeatucy.    It  is  now  in  the  University  Library  ing  on  the  Gpspels.    Then  he  developed  the  rest 

at  Cambridge,  being  the  direct  gift  of  Beza  in  of   the   New   Testament    His   Old   Testament 

1581.    It  contains  the  Bible  in  two  languages,  work  was  much  later  and  more  thorough-going. 

Gxeek  and  Latin.    The  relation  of  these  two  Mamiscripts  of  the  Vulgate  exist   everywhere 

texts  to  each  other  is  a  very  cnrious  and   un-  in  Europe.     The  best  is  the  Codex  Amiatinua. 

solved  problem.    As  a  witness  it  has  to  be  used  The  text  of  this  version  has  been  in  very  bad 

with  great  caution.    Its    New  Testament  text  conditicHi.   and   it  is  very  difficult   to   restore. 

contains  only  the  Gospels  and  Acts  and  a  few  The  work  is  in  progress.    This  is  the  standard 

verses    from    the    Catholic    epistles.    Its    most  Bible  of  Latin  and  Roman  Catholic  Christendom 

striking   and    puzzling    feature    is    its    strauge  everywhere. 

omissions,  and  still  stranger  quite  extensive  ad-  XIV.  History  of  the  Bible  at  a  Whole. — Se- 
ditions, rome's   influence  through  his   Vulgate  version 
The   above    named    are   the    leading   manu-  and  through  separation  of  the  Apocrypha  from 
scripts-    These  are  all  written  in  large  letters  the  canon  was  far-reaching.    In  the  i6th  cen- 
called   uncials.    Of  these  there   are  over   100.  tury     the .    Roman     Catholic     and     Protestant 
Uany  more,  considerably  over  3,000,  are  written  Churches   took   different   courses.     The   Roman 
in  smaller  letters  and  in  a  more  running  style.  Catholic    Church    in    its    Council    of    Trent    in 
and  so  are  called  cursives.     For   further   state-  154^,  adopted  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  a> 
ments  consult  the  Variorum  Bible.  an  integral  part  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 
XIII.  Versioiu  of  the  New  Teslamenl. —  0£  The  Lutheran  party,  after  some  indecision,  set- 
tbese   the    Syriac    would   naturally    date   early,  tied  down  by  usage  upon  the  pure  and  full  Bib- 
Until  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century  all  lical  canon  as  held  by  us  to-day,  though  during 
supposed   the    so-called    Pesbitto,    or    common  the  process  there   was  free  discussion  of  the 
version,     to     be     the     one    and     only     Syriac  value   of   the  parts  that   we  have   found   under 
ttaoelalion   of   Scripture,     In    1S43  manuscripts  dispute.     The  same  holds  true  of  the  Swiss  or 
came  to   view  suggesting  another  and  perhaps  Reformed  pzrty.     Through  them,  and  by  way  of 
earlier  version.    Since  that  time  ^ere  has  been  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  we  have 
nmch  debate  over  the  problem  of  two  versions  received  our  present  body  of  sacred  Scripture. 
in  Syriac    Of  late  new  light  has   come,  and  Previous  to  this  the  Bible  had  made  its  way 
again  from   Mount  Sinai.    Here  in   1893  two  to  England.    About  670  a.d.  Cwdmon  made  a 
lidies  found  a  palimpsest  of  a  Syriac  version  paraphrase  in  verse  of  the  Bible  narrative   in 
wtuch  may  possibly  be  older  than  either.    This  Anglo-Saxon.     Before  800  Aldhelm  had  trans- 
debate  is   destined  to  continue    for   some   time,  lated   the    Psalms   into    English.     In   735    Bede 
Of  these   versions   the    Peshitto   is   the   great  finished,  with  his  life,  a  version  of  John.    King 
ttandard  version  of  the  Syriac  Church.    It  has  Alfred  also  did  some  work  of  this  kind.    But  of 
been  current  and  in  general  use  from  the  4th  these  nothing  surely  remains.    Numerous  other 
centuty.    We  know  of  r?7  manuscripts,  gathered  translations   of  parts   of   the    Bible  were   made 
from  the  Nitrian  Desert  in  Egypt,  and  nqw  in  later.    Of  some  of  them  manuscripts  remain, 
the   British    Museum.     This    version    does    not  WyclifTe's  first  translation  dates  from  1380-3. 
pdadt  II  Peter,  II  and  III  J^ohn,  Jude,  and  This  was  a  composite  work,    Soon  after  bis 
Mrdation.    Other   Syriac   versions   have  been  death  this  was  revised;  and  this  revised  Wy- 
A^e.                                                                                .  cliffite  Bible  became  the  current  version.     About 
J*  "^yptian   Versions. —  These  must  have  be-  170  copies  are  known.    This  is  the  first  known 
"t»'*i  to  oi^inate  by  300  a.d.    At  present  five  are  complete    English    Bible.    Though    of    untoM 
^fftown.     The  Memphitic  represents  lower  Egypt,  value,  it  was  not  a  scholarly  work,  being  based 
-vvliere  the  dominant  dialect  was  at  home.     Here  upon   a  poor   Latin  translation. 
**»«  are  coinplete  copies  of  the  New  Testa-  In  the  isth  century  printing  appeared,  No- 
™»ent  found.     Over  a  hundred  manuscripts  have  vember  1454.     In  the  same  century^  and  at  about 
''een  examined,  all  of  late  date,  the  oldest  from  the   same  time  the  Turks  took   Constantinople 
1^173.     Its  text  is   surprisingly  good.     The  The-  and   scattered   scholars   out   of   the   East,    with 
WK  version  mas  current  in  upper  Egypt,    It  their  learning  and  treasures,  over  Europe.    Out 
ttobablv    originated   somewhat    later  than    the  of  this  revival  of  learning  and  printing  came 
Uemphitic    It  exists  only  in  fragments,  though  mighty  sequels  for  the  Bible.    Translations  and 
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copies  now  could  multiply.    In  England  several  use.    Chief  among  these   is  the   new    list    of 

versions  need  mention.  marginal   readings. 

In  1525  Tyndale  completed  in  Hamburg  his  German  Versions. —  Luther's  is  the  standard, 

translation    of    the    New    Testament     Despite  though   many  translations  appeared   before   hisL 

strenuous  efforts  to  destroy  it,  copies  multiplied.  He  translated  directly  from  the  Greek  and  He- 

Biit  most  of  them  have  perished.     Tiiis  version,  brew,   putting  out    10  editions   during  his   life, 

variously  revised,  is  the  infiuence  lying  most  po-  In  1863  the  Evangelical  Church  Diet  set  afoot 

tently  underneath  the  present  King  James  Bible,  a   revision   of   Luther's   Bible.     Specially   to    be 

and  through  it  our  English  tongue  has  gained  mentioned  for  scholarly  value  are  Weizsacker's 

and  retained  not  a  little  of  its  peculiar  charm.  German  translation  of  the  New  Testament;  and 

Other   translations   are    Coverdalc's,    under-  ihe  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  conducted 

taken  at  the  request  of  Cromwell,  dedicated  to  by    Kautzsch   and   completed   in   1894. 
Henry    VIII.,    covering   the    whole    Bible,    and  French  Versions.— The  chief  early  version  is 

published  in   1536;  Matthew's,  really  a  comple-  that   by  Ohvetan   in   1535.     In   1588  a   revision 

tion   of   Tyndale's,   made   under  favor  of  the  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Calvin  and  under 

king,  finished  in  iS37;  the  Great  Bible,  a  grand,  the  lead  of  Beza.     This  has  been  the  standard 

authorized   edition  of   Matthew's,   under   Crom-  French    Bible,    A    new   translation    by    Segond 

well's  ])atronage,  by  the  hand  of  Coverdale,  pub-  1874-9  is  now  most  widely  used. 
lished  in  1539  and  set  up  in  every  church;  the         The  standard  Dutch  Bible,  called  the  States 

Genevan  Bible,  prepared  in  Geneva   by  English  Bible,  is  a  translation  authorized  in  1624  b>-  the 

refugees  under  the  influence  of  Calvin  and  Beza  States- General    of    Holland,    and    completed    in 

and  published  in   1560;  the  Bishop's  Bible,  pre-  idSJ- 

pared  under  the  patronage  of  Elizabeth  and  the  To-day  there  exist  at  least  108  translaticms 
editorship  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  tor  of  the  entire  Scriptures.  If  partial  transla- 
the  English  Church,  and  printed  in  1568;  and  tions  are  added,  the  total  will  nearly  reach  50a 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  Douay  Bible  made  from  In  this  work  the  past  century  has  been  a  phe- 
the  Latin  Vulgate  for  the  Roman  Catholic  nomenal  era.  It  has  seen  Ihe  Bible  put  into  the 
Church,  and  published  1582  and  1609.  Of  these  possession  of  1,200,000,000  of  people.  This  is 
the  Genevan  Bible  had  the  widest  influences;  pre-eminently  the  work  of  Protestant  Christian- 
it  was  the  first  entire  English  Bible  to  adopt  ity.  During  this  past  century  80  Bible  Socie- 
the  division  of  chapters  into  verses.  tics  have  come  into  being,  with  a  multitude  of 

Authorized   Versioa — This   work   was   pro-  auxiliaries.     Of  these  the  leading  one,  the  Brit- 

duced  under  the  patronage  of  King  James  I.  ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  issues  annually 

at  the  suggestion  of  the  Church  leaders.    About  nearly  4,000,000  copies. 

50  scholars  were  engaged  in  the  work,  arranged  XV.  Influence  of  the  Bible. —  The  persistence 

m  MX  groups.    They  used  Beza's  Greek  Testa-  of  the  Bible  and  its  unexampled  dissemination 

ment   of    1589  for   the    New   Testament.    The  command     some     remark.    Its     age-long    and 

Bishop's  Bible  formed  the  English  basis,  though  world-wide    promulgation    must    contribute    to 

the    Genevan    and    Douay    versions    had    much  extend    and    fortify    its    power.     But    its    own 

influence.    Through  the  Bishop's  Bible  Tyndale  original,  creative    force   alone  can   e:tplani    its 

still   made  his    power   felt.    This  version   was  amazing  diffusion  and  vitality.    It  proves  itself 

published  in  1611  to  become  the  standard  form  pre-eminently  the  Book  of   Life.     The  sacred 

of  sacred  Scripture  for  over  200  years  for  the  Scriptures  of  no  other  religion  or  faith  can  ever 

entire  English  race.     Its  influence  upon  liters-  begin  to  parallel  it  for  the  number  and  value  of 

tore  and  life  can  never  be  told.  its  manuscripts,  the  number  of  its  versions,  the 

Revised  Version. —  Increase  of  knowledge  of  number  of  its  puUisbing  houses,  and  the  num- 
BibKcal  lore  since  1611  made  a  revision  impera-  ber  of  its  copies  actually  sold.  As  literature  it 
tive.  This  work  was  proposed  officially  by  the  is  wholly  unique.  The  stamp  of  its  style  has 
Established  Church  of  England  in  its  Convo-  fixed  the  taste  of  the  leading  nations  of  our 
cation  of  1870.  Rules  were  laid  down  govern-  time.  And  its  manifoldness  is  quite  as  wonder- 
ing the  translation,  enjoining  use  of  best  text,  ful  as  its  excellence.  It  embodies  history  and 
faithfulness  to  the  original  meaning,  and  as  few  oratory,  dialogue  and  drama,  philosophy  and 
alterations  as  possible.  Two  companies  were  poetry,  giving  every  essential  form  of  human 
formed,  of  27  members  each,  selected  from  literary  utterance.  It  has  laws,  tragedies,  an- 
various  denominations.  These  were  supple-  nals,  parables,  prayers,  satires.  It  contains  the 
mented  by  a  body  of  American  scholars,  whose  epic,  the  lyric,  the  ode,  the  chorus,  the  oracle, 
results,  when  not  adopted  by  the  English  body,  the  riddle,  the  chant,  the  liturgy,  the  refrain,  the 
were  incorporated  in  an  appendix.  The  work  acrostic,  the  apostrophe,  the  proverb,  the  epis- 
began   in  1870.     The  New  Testament   appeared  tie,   the   philippic. 

in     1881,     the    Old    Testament    in     1884.     The  But  it  is  not  the  form,  pleasing  and  refining 

changes   from  the  version   of   r6ri,   while  very  as   it    is,   that    holds   the   secret   of   the   Bible's 

numerous   (Dr.  Kenyon  records  th^t  the  Greek  power.     It  is  always  the  ihessage  that  transmits 

New    Testament   of   1881    differs   from   that   of  force.     The   Bible  figures  always   as  the   Word 

i6ti    in    5,788    readings,    of    which    about    one  of  God.     It  engrosses  and  addresses  character, 

(juarter  are  a  notable  change)  are  prevailingly  Its    moral    energies    are    the    sources    of    its 

in  matters  of  minor  moment.  strength.     It  reveals  and  declares  God.     It  an- 

American    Version. —  In    1901    the   surviving  nounces  law.     It   portrays   the  judge.     It   stirs 

members  of  the  American  committee,  appointed  up  conscience  to  a  final  verdict  upon  human  li;e. 

by  the  English  committee  in  1870,  published  an  It    summons   the   human   will.     Its    heroes   are 

edition    of    the    English     Bible    in    which    the  prophets.     Its   great   victors   are  princes   in  the 

opinions  of  the  American  members  of  the  re-  moral  realm.    Its  central  figure  is  Jesus  Christ 

vision  hold  first  place.    In  this  edition  there  Its  typical  explorers  are  apostles.    Its  closing 

are  several  notable  improvements  in  the   way  book  is  an  apocalypse.    Its  outlook  is  eternity. 

of  faithfulness  and  tnodernness  and  facility  in  These  things  create  and  sustain  its  matchless 
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stj\*f ;  and  these  explain  and  feed  its  OTK^ngr  stS«tist  had  ^oMiCallj  dejaeted  th«  stariy  heav- 
life.  It  has  to  do  with  tTie  being  and  maje^  eDS  s»  X  Epaogled  amopy  wondroualr  wronjibt 
of  a  holy-  God,  and  with  the  inmiist  character  b^  the  divine  iaa±  But  the  astrcsiovera  in 
and  uttermost  destiny  of  immortal  man.  Hence  lata"  tiikles  derived  what  is  known  as  the  theory 
alt  its  excellence  and  strength.  of  Ftotsmy,  acconMng-  to  whidi  the  heavens 
Biblioerapky.^H.  W.  Hoare,  'The  Evohi-  were  composed  of  vast  crystal  spheres,  one 
tion  of  Uie  English  Bible' ;  J.  T.  Sutherland,  within  another,  having  the  sim,  moga,  aad  stars 
•The  Bible*  (with  Hst  of  books  and  critical  atCiched  to  them  as  they  revolved  around  the 
«stimates)  ;  J.  Robertson  and  others,  <Boofc  earth,  whkh  was  oonceivcd  of  as  a  flat,  cirodbr 
b7  Book';  Farrar,  <Historr  of  Interpretii-  plane,  inrniovably  fixed  at  the  centre  of  the 
tton» ;  Farrar,  <The  Messages  of  the  Books' ;  system.  The  divines  of  the  day,  docilely  accept- 
Moulton,  *The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible' ;  iiig  this  crude  mechanism  of  the  scientists,  pro- 
F.  G.  Kenyon,  'Our  Bible  and  the  Ailcietit  ceeded  to  celebrate  (he  divine  power,  wisdom. 
Manuscripts* ;  F.  G.  Kenyon,  'Handbook  to  the  and  ^dness  which  it  displayed  in  producing 
Textual  Criticisms  of  the  New  Testament* ;  the  wonderful  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night  and 
M.  R.  Vincent  'History  of  Textual  Critifflsm*  ;  sammer  and  winter.  Their  logic  was  correct 
E.  Kautzsch,  'History  ofthe  Literatnre  of  the  enot^h  in  form,  but  needed  to  be  reinforced 
Old  Testament' ;  S.  R.  Driver,  'Introduction  to  mth  better  science.  The  better  science  at  Iei^ti> 
the  Literatnre  of  the  Old  Tcnaraent' ;  H.  S,  came,  not  indeed  from  a  professed  scientist,  but 
Nash.  *  History  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  from  a  faithful  priest  of  the  Church,  Nicholas 
New  Testament' ;  Fr.  Buhl,  'Canon  and  Text  Copernicus,  who  modestly  broached  as  a  work- 
of  the  Old  Testament'  ;  G.  Wildeboer,  'The  ing  hypothesis,  what  is  nOw  known  as  the  Coper- 
Origin  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament' ;  nican  theory  of  the  solar  system.  Galileo,  how- 
Wcstcott,  'General  Survey  of  the  History  of  evff,  who  could  equal  Huxley  in  sarcasm  and 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament' ;  J.  A.  Mc-  invective,  published  in  his  scientific  journal 
Oymont,  'The  New  Testament  and  Its  Writ-  called  'The  Siderial  Messenger,'  snch  proofs  of 
era';  J.  Smith,  'The  Integrity  of  Scripture*;  the  Copemican  theory  as  provoked  a  bitter  con- 
Hug,    'Einleittmg   in   die    Schnftcn   des    Neuen  troversy  with  the  Church  authorities  and  led  to 


Testaments*   (4th  ed.  1847)  ;  Tregelles,  'An  Ac-  1^  pretended  recantation.     It  is  difficult  for  us 

count  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the   Greek   New  "*"*-   w'tb  our  advanced  loiowledge,  to   under- 

Testament'    (1854) ;    O'Calla^an.    <A   List  of  »'»"''  "bat  a  radical  change  was  coming  into 

Editions    of    the    Holy    Scriptures    and    Parts  men's  opinions.     Not  only  was  the  solid  earth 

Thereof  Printed  in   America  previous  to   rSSo'  sent  spinning  throngh  space  like  a  cannon  ball, 

(1861);    Ferrar,    'A    Collection    of    Four    Im-  •*"•   *"   emirc  orthodox   conception   of   heaven 

portant  Manuscripts  ofthe  Gospels'   (ed.  Abbott  ^^  •>«"  "=»   Kterally  revcJutioniaed.     The  In- 

1877)  ;   <Vom  Lesen  der  Heiligen  Schrift,  nach  fe"^  °^  Dante,  with  its  descending  ranks  of  lost 

Johann  von  Neercassei'   (1846):  Carpiov,  'Crit-  spints  aad  demons,  could  not  be  contained  within 

ica  Sacra*    (ty^);  Kortholt, 'Die  Variis  Sancta-  >f=h  a  revolving  globe,  and  his  Paradiso,  with 

Scriptuta;     Edilionibos'      (1668)  ;      Hagemann,  'be   saints  and  angels   worshippmg  the   Blessed 

'Naehrichten  von  den  Fiimemsten  Uehersetinn-  Virgin   and  Holy  Trimty,   vanished   from  such 

gen'    (1750);  Ebert,  'AUgemeines  Bibtiograph-  a  recedmg  firmatneni  like  sunsei  clouds.    And 

isches  Lexikon'  (1820-30);  Kaulen,  'Geschichtc  when  Bruno  came  with  his  daring  specnla- 

der  Vulgata'   (1869);  id.,  'Handbuch  lur  Vul-  tions  concomtng  other  inhabited  worlds  our 

pita'     (1870);    id..    'Einleftung   in   die   Heilige  ''«■«  planet  seemed  too   utterly  insignificant 

Schrift  Alten  nnd  Neuen  Testaments'    (4th  ed.  ">  be  made  the  scene  of  a  divuie  incarnation. 

1898-9) ;  Weticr  und  Welie's  'Kirchenhxikon*  redemption,     and     judgment.    Evitry    essential 

(1882-1903).     See   Bible,  Hasuony  of,   with  article  of  the  faith  appeared  to   be  imperiled. 

Sciimce;     Bible,     Polychrome;     Bible     Sta-  It    is  no    wonder  that    free  thinking  nscn   of 

TisTics;    Biblical  CarncrsM;   Canon;   Codbx;  science  fared  badly  in  such  a  conflict  with 

Codex  Akgsnteijs;   Codbx  SmAirrcus;   CotPEX  ^^    Roman    Inqoisition.      Galileo    was     im- 

Vahcanus;  ExEGESiJ:  Gospels;  Highek  Cmt-  pnsoned  ais  a  heretic,  and  Bruno  was  burned 

insM,    The;    New    Tbstamemt    CHiiONOLocy;  ^^  **ie  stake  as  en  atheist  and  blasphemer. 

Ntw  Testament  Theology;  Old  TestaMeitt,  ""*  what  has  been  the  issue  of  the  conflict? 

The;  Septuagint;  also  the  articles  on  ttie  vari-  Scarcely  a  trace  of  rt  remains.     Gradually  the 

ous  books  of  the  Bible.  new  astronomy  has  bean  accepted,  ttot  only 

C  S.  Beasdslik,  a«  trne  in  itself,  but  as  far  more  accordant 

Professor  Hartford  Theological  Sefutnary,  Wft**  Scriptore  than  the  old  astronomy  of  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek.     Instead  of  a  star  span- 

Bflile,  Harmony  of  die,  with  Smnce.    The  K'ed  tent  or  an  jllutninated  dome  of  glass,  it 

history     of    science     in     its     connections     wiA  bas    opened    an    unbounded    universe    for    the 

the  Bible  is  fnll  of  these  conflicts  between  the  ilhwtration   of  the  divine   perfections   and   re- 

scinrtific  and  theological  classes.    Both  parties  vealed  doctrines.    Does  astronomy  tell  us  of 

have  participated  in  them,  as  assailants  and  de-  an  immensity  of  space,  with  regions  beyond 

fmders.^    Sometimes  scientists,  after  misleading  regions  which    we    cannot    even    conceive? 

tht  divine  into   some   supposed   scientific   inter-  The   Bible   also   teaches   us  that  Jehorvah  in- 

prctation  of  Scripture,  have  charged  back  upon  hablteth  eternity,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 

nttn  their  own  exploded  errors,  and  sometimes  cannot   contain    Him.      Does   astronomy   tell 

diyinM,  after  attacking  some  true  theory  of  the  ns  of  countless  orbs,  moving  with  tremendous 

sewwistH  as  hostile  to  Scripture,  have  gladly  ac-  forces,  in  fixed  orbits;  under  immutable  laws? 

Wfrted  it  as  among  their  best  defenses  of  the  The  Bible  also  teaches  us  that  He  hath  or- 

™'"'  dained  the  heavens'  and  established  in  them 

AstrotUMHy  and  tht  Bt6fe.-^The  first  of  the  His  power  and  faithfulness.    Does  astronomy 

waning  conflicts  wa»  between  astronomy  and  tell  us  of  wonderful  adaptations  of  planet  to 

"K  Bible.    The  Psalmist  David,  who  was  not  a  •tin,  with  changing  zones,  and  climates,  and 

Via-  t—t  ,  , , , 
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seasons?  The  Bible  also  teaclies  na  that  ceived  as  days  of  Jehovah,  with  whom  a. 
wisdom  was  with  Him  when  he  prepared  thousand  years  are  as  one  day;  and  elaborate 
the  heavens,  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  for  schemes  of  reconciliation  were  proposed  by 
si^s  and  for  seasons,  and  that  He  hath  gar-  such  distinguished  geologists  as  Hugh  Mill«rr 
nished  them  by  His  spirit.  Does  astronomy  hint  Dawson,  Dana,  and  Guyot,  with  which  some 
to  us  of  a  variety  of  habitable  worlds,  with  a  less  distinguished  geologists  have  since  made 
corresponding  variety  of  intclligerl  races?  The  themselves  merry.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
Bible  also  teaches  us  of  the  heavens  as  the  already  emerging  from  these  heated  discus- 
abode  of  angels  and  archangels  and  of  a  fiions  with  reassured  faith.  As  astronomy 
heavenly  Father  and  His  house  of  many  has  opened  unbounded  regions  of  space  for 
mansions.  Does  astronomy  tell  us  that  our  the  illustration  of  the  divine  immensity, 
earth  is  akin  to  other  orbs  m  mechanical  and  omnipotence,  immutability  and  omniscience, 
chemical  constitution,  and  suggest  that  we  so  geology  has  recalled  unlimited  periods  of 
may  be  some  day  knit  together  with  them  time  for  unfolding  the  divine  power,  wisdom, 
by  ethereal  vibrations  in  psychical  sympathy?  and  goodness  with  cumulative  richness  and 
The  Bible  also  teaches  us  that  the  angels  fulness.  And  as  astronomy  has  shed  new 
desire  to  look  into  the  mysteries  of  human  light  upon  the  revealed  doctrine  of  the 
redemption,  that  its  manifold  wisdom  is  now  heavens  and  the  angels,  so  geology  is  con- 
made  known  to  principalities  and  powers  in  firming  the  revealed  doctrine  of  an  orderly 
all  heavenly  places,  and  that  there  is  rejoicing  creation  and  a  sabbatical  calendar.  ThouKh- 
among  them  when  one  sinner  on  earth  the  dramatic  days  of  Genesis  be  measured  in 
repenteth.  Let  it  be  observed,  I  am  not  now  hours  or  in  ages,  though  the  time  element  be 
saying  riiat  the  Bible  teaches  astronomy,  excluded  from  them  altogether,  though  they 
but  simply  that  its  teaching  is  in  harmony  be  treated  as  ideal  rather  than  actual,  they 
with  astronomy.  will  still  appear  as  coincident  acts  of  crea*. 
Geology  and  the  Bible. — The  next  seem-  tion  and  phases  of  evolution,  founded  perhaps 
ing  conflict  was  between  geology  and  the  in  the  periodicities  of  nature  and  axpressed  in 
Bible.  It  is  certain  that  Moses  did  not  speak  the  Fourth  Commandment.  On  comparing 
as  a  man  of  science  in  his  dramatic  vision  them  we  have,  first,  a  formless  waste  or  the 
of  the  creation,  when  he  described  the  nebulous  chaos;  second,  the  earth  as  divided 
heavens  and  the  earth,  land,  sea  and  sky,  from  the  firmament  or  the  planet  as  parted 
plants,  animals  and  man,  as  produced  by  from  the  solar  nebula;  third,  the  seas  and 
divine  commands  in  sis  working  days,  ending  Ihe  dry  land  bringing  forth  grass  and  herb, 
in  a  seventh  day  of  rest.  The  early  geologists,  or  the  terraqueous  globe  with  its  photo- 
however,  accepted  this  sublime  vision  as  a  sphere  and  commencing  verdure;  fourth,  the 
scientific  cosmogony,  and  like-minded  divines  appearing  sun.  moon,  and  stars  for  signs  and 
followed  them,  magnifying  such,  creative  seasons,  or  the  mature  planet,  in  the  solar 
miracles  as  the  formation  of  the  terraqueous  system,  with  its  zones  and  climates;  6fth, 
p;lobe  in  24  hours,  the  arrangement  of  the  swarming  of  the  great  fishes  and  winged 
Its  seasons  and  climates  between  a  single  fowl,  or  the  production  of  sea  monsters  and 
sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  marshaling  of  mammoth  reptiles;  sixth,  the  earth  bringing 
its  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  by  divine  forth  beasts  each  after  its  kind,  and  the 
fiats  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  making  of  man  in  the  image  of  God,  or  the 
night  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  4004  b.c  evolution  of  the  higher  animal  and  human 
Here  again  the  argument,  absurd  as  it  now  species;  seventh,  the  divine  day  of  rest,  or 
seems,  lacked  scientific  content  rather  than  the  tranquil  historic  period.  The  correspond- 
logical  form.  It  is  within  living  memory  ence,  it  will  be  seen,  is  at  least  logical,  even 
what  a  shock  ensued  when  that  scientific  if  not  chronological.  On  the  one  hand,  seol- 
content  was  furnished,  and  it  was  discovered  ogy  clearly  indicates  that  there  have  been 
that  the  earth  is  of  indefinite  antiquity,  that  successive  periods  of  energetic  evolution  end- 
its  continents  have  emerged  from  its  oceans  ing  in  a  period  of  repose  and  order;  and  on 
through  long  ages  of  subsidence,  and  that  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  declares  that  in 
successive  dynasties  of  plants  and  animals  six  days  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
have  flourished  and  decayed,  leaving  only  a  earth,  and  rested  from  his  works  on  the 
few  fossil  remains  in  its  crust.  The  very  seventh  day.  Geology  also  tells  us  of  a 
doctrines  of  the  creation  and  the  Sabbath  primitive  watery  globe,  whose  glaciers  and 
itself  seemed  directly  assailed,  and  the  defense  inundations  have  ceased  since  the  appearance 
of  them  was  fierce  and  desperate.  The  of  man;  and  the  Bible  also,  after  the  deluge, 
geologists  were  not  persecuted  like  Galileo  speaks  of  a  covenant  between  Jehovah  and 
and  Bruno;  but  the  most  extraordinary  make-  the  earth  for  man's  sake,  that  summer  and 
shifts  were  devised  to  evade  their  conclusions,  winter,  and  seedtime  and  harvest  shall  not 
It  was  intrepidly  declared  that  the  Almighty  cease.  Geology  stiil  hints  of  interior  fires 
created  the  earth  in  a  stratified  form  with  which  might  at  any  time  burst  forth  in 
all  its  fossils,  to  serve  as  a  trial  of  our  faith,  general  conflagration;  and  the  Bible  still 
It  was  ingeniously  surmised  that  the  whole  warns  tatter  day  scoffers  of  a  day  when  the 
prehistoric  geology  was  a  chapter  omitted  in  earth  and  all  the  works  that  are  therein 
Genesis  as  not  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  shall  be  burned  up.  You  may  say  that  this 
narrative.  It  was  even  fancied  that  the  six  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  religious  rather  than 
days'  works  were  a  special  miraculous  erea-  scientific;  that  is  not  the  point  —  whatever 
tion  in  Eastern  Asia  to  fit  up  a  Paradise  for  it  be,  it  is  in  harmony  with  geology. 
the  temptation  and  fall  of  man.  When  at  Anthropology  and  the  Bible. —  We  are 
length  the  vast  geological  periods  could  no  still  in  the  midst  of  a  seeming  conflict  be- 
longer  be  denied,  they  were  forced  into  cor-  tween  anthropology  and  the  Bible.  In  the 
Tcspondence     with     the     Mosaic     days,     con-  vision  of  creation  man  appears  as  made  ii    "' " 
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inuge  of  Cod,  with  dominion  over  all  inferior  man  of   the  future,  with  growing  arts   and 

nature.    Then  follows  an  allegorical  picture  of  sciences,  ma^  yet  transform  the  globe    and 

the   first    man,    Adam,   as    formed    out    of   the  even    bring    it    into    connection    with    other 

ground,  inspired  with  a  liring-  soul,  and  placed  worlds  and  races.     If  the  anthropologiata,  I 

among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  say,   shall   prove   all   these   things,   the   Bible 

the  air.  which  had  also  been  formed  out  of  the  will  teach,  in  correlation  with  them,  that  the 

ground  and  brought   to  him  to   receive  their  first   man   Adam  was   of  the   earth,  earthy, 

names.    The  first  woman,  Eve,  his  wife,  is  de*  placed  in  a  fruitful  garden,  associated  with 

pitted  as  fashioned  out  of  one  of  his  ribs  while  the   animals,  but  with   dominion   over   them; 

he  was  in  a  trance,  and  the  pair  were  placed  in  a  that  God  breathed  into  him  a  living  soul  and 

garden  to  till  it,  with  liberty  to  eat  of  every  tree  made  him  after  His  own  image;  that  as  in 

bat  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  They  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 

were  tempted  to  disobedience  by  the  subtlety  alive,  and  as  we  have  borne  the  ima^e  of  thi 

of  Satan  m  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  so  fell  earthly,  so  also  shall  we  bear  the  image  of 

from   their   state   of  innocence,   entailing   the  the  heavenly,  and  that  the  man  of  prophecy, 

enrse   of  labor,   sorrow,  and  death   upon   the  as   renewed    after   the   image   of   Cnrist,    the 

whole  of  mankind.    It  would  seem  impossible  Lord  from  heaven,  shall  yet  inhabit  the  new 

to  find  any  strict  anthropological  science  in  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dweliyh' 

this  iastructive  parable;  and  yet  until  recently  righteousness.    And  still,  too,  will  such  teach- 

it  has  been  so  treated  by  both  scientists  and  ing  of  the  Bible,  though  unscientific,  be  found 

divines,  who  have  held  that  man  was  molded  to  be  in  harmony  with  such  facts  of  anthro- 

by  the  divine   baud  as  a  lifeless   clay   image  pology. 

among  living  plants  and  animals;  that  he  Archaology  and  the  Bible. —  And  now  we  are 
was  endowed  with  psychical  faculties  and  entering  a  seeming  conflict  between  arch«- 
God-Iike  qualities  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  ology  and  the  Bible.  The  historical  books, 
and  that  the  man  Adara  was  the  sole  prcwenitor  with  no  show  of  historiographic  art,  record 
of  all  the  savage  and  civilized  races  of  Asia,  the  fortunes  of  the  peculiar  people  of  Israel 
Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  But  scientists  are  as  descended  from  the  patriarchs,  Abraham, 
now  urging  some  very  different  theories  of  hu-  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  worshipping  Jehovah  in 
man  origin  and  devdopment  We  are  told  by  distinction  from  the  false  ^ods  of  the 
palxontdogists  and  ethnologists  that  man  was  heathen  around  them,  as  returning  even  from 
but  the  product  of  the  whole  evolution  of  organic  their  captivities  in  Egypt  and  Babylon  with 
nature;  that  his  remote  ancestor  was  a  man-  a_  fresh  reassertion  of  their  own  creed  and 
tike  animal  or  anthropoid  ape;  that  next  came  ritualj  and  as  ever  looking  forward  to  the 
a  succession  of  pre-Adamite  races,  of  which  Messiah,  Christ,  in  whom  their  whole  religion 
the  Hottentot,  the  Patagonian,  and  the  was  at  length  absorbed  and  fulfilled.  Philo- 
Esquimau  may  be  the  survivors;  that  there  sophical  historians,  as  well  as  learned  com- 
bave  also  been  co-Adamite  races  as  indig-  mentators,  have  hitherto  accepted  these  sim- 
enous  in  other  continents  than  Asia  as  the  pie  annals  as  accurate  and  trustworthy.  Of 
plants  and  animals  with  which  they  arc  late,  however,  some  discredit  has  been  cast 
there  found  associated;  that  all  civilized  races,  upon  them  by  certain  arc hteo legists,  who 
including  the  Adamite,  or  Caucasion,  have  claim  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  tablets 
risen  from  savagery,  with  improving  imple-  unearthed  at  Babylon  bear  suspicions  resem- 
nents  and  arts,  through  long  epochs  of  blances  and  affinities  with  Biblical  stories  of 
stone,  of  bronze,  and  of  iron,  and  have  a  creation  and  paradise.  The  American  Pro- 
prospect  of  indefinite  improvement  in  the  fessor  Hilprecht,  .  with  the  true  scientific 
future.  In  spite  of  theological  prejudice  spirit,  declines  to  make  such  invidious  com- 
and  some  instinctive  repugnance,  we  have  parisons,  and  declares  that  the  Babylonian 
begun  to  entertain  these  theories,  and  may  polytheism  stands  in  contrast  with  the 
already  provide,  if  need  be,  for  their  accept-  Hebrew  monotheism.  But  the  German  Pro- 
ance.  As  astronomy  and  geology  have  fessor  Delitsch  hastily  infers  from  them  that 
afforded  new  illustration  of  the  physical  the  Hebrew  monotheism  was  no  better  than 
attributes  of  Jehovah,  so  anthropology  is  un-  Babylonian  polytheism,  and  jumps  across  the 
folding  His  intellectnal  and  moral  attributes,  following  centuries  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  structure  of  both  body  and  soul,  our  Saviour  himself  thus  depreciated  the 
and  may  in  like  manner  be  adjusted  to  the  Jewish  religion.  Meanwhile,  the  German 
revealed  doctrines  of  human  depravity  and  Emperor  William,  after  admonishing  the' 
ihe  divine  image.  The  essential  truths  in  the  learned  antiquarian  professor  to  stick  to  the 
allegorical  story  of  Eden  will  statid  unim-  Babylonian  tablets,  without  drawing  theo- 
paired,  whether  we  view  man's  sinfulness  as  logical  inferences,  proceeds  to  give  his  own- 
a  primitive  lapse  or  as  a  present  condition;  somewhat  conservative  views  of  the  theology 
whether  we  regard  his  ideal  Godlikeness  as  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  It  is  a 
impressed  upon  Lira  thousands  of  years  ago  very  interesting  controversy.  But  suppose 
"f  as  still  m  process  of  development.  If  we  should  concede,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
anthropologists  shall  prove  that  primeval  all  that  the  theolgical  archaeologists  are  try- 
t™"!  phyaicalljr  considered,  was  evolved  ing  to  prove, — grant  that  the  inspired  vision 
from  pre-Adamite  and  anthropoid  races  as  a  of  creation  and  the  divine  allegory  of  Eden 
half-animal  savage  in  a  state  of  nature;  that  may  have  some  crude  counterparts  in  the 
he  slowly  developed  psychical  powers  and  corresponding  myths  and  legends  of  Babel — 
"ligioua  beliefs:  that  while  many  breeds  of  is  it  quite  inconceivable  that  both  have  de- 
™en  remain  debased  and  deteriorated  the  scendeO,  the  one  in  a  pure  and  the  other  in  a 
Caucasian  breed,  both  Hebrew  and  Christian,  corrupted  form,  from  the  same  primeval  reve- 
"*s  been  steadily  advancing  in  knowledge,  lation  in  the  dim  period  before  the  flood? 
*ffue,  and  religion,  and  that  the  perfected  Arc  not  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  wie  continual 
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protest  against  the  religious  errors  of  sor-  disturb  existiaa;  faith  in  tbe  insinration  and 

rounding  nations,  and  have  they  not  at  the  authority   of   tli«    Holy   Scriptures,    and    be- 

same  time  infinitel>r  surpassed  them  in   the  cause  they  are  the  most  advanced  sctcncea. 

religious  truths  which   they   have  unfolded?  The  argument  might  be  carried  up  into  the 

Is  it  any  more  incredible  that  Judaism  should  higher  sciences  of  psychology,  sociology,  and 

have  been  developed  out  of,  or  in  spite  of,  pre-  the  science  of  comparative  religion,  but  such 

ceding  religions  than  that  Christianity  should  sciences,  as  yet,  are  not  so  mature  nor  in  90 

hava  been  developed  out  of  or  in  spite  of  Juda-  apparent   conflict   with   the   Scriptures.     It    will 

ism,  both  of  them  under  that  wonderful  Provi-  be  seen  that  the  argument  is  atrotigest  where 

dence  which  has  educated  the  chosen  races  science  is   most  clear  and  fulL     It  is    also 

of  mankind?  Moreover,  it  has  distinctly  taught  cumulative,  and  already,  I  trust,  warrants  the 

tbat    both    Judaism    and    Christianity,    after  belief  that  when  science  shall  have  reached 

their   isolation   and   pupilage,   were   destined  the   utmost   goal   of   its   development   it   will 

to  universal  prevalence;  that  in  Abraham  all  still  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  in  harmony 

the  families  of  the  earth  would  be  blessed,  with  the  Bible. 

and  Christ  himself  be  revealed  as  the  desire  CsAuss  WooiwUFr  SsmsSt 

of  the  nations.     And  the  Gospel,  therefore.  Professor  Princeton  Unhvrsily. 

was  proclaimed  among  the  Gentiles  as  well  «a.i.    -rt,.  o,j„i„,„„.      a    „.„  ,„„oi, 

as  among  the  Jews.    St.  Paul,  too,  the  Apos-  H^ri^lhrS^i^.^l^?^' =  r.J^Z  Jl^  If^ 

ii.    ._    tu.    i-._.;i..       .1 _L u- 1.    it.  tion  of  the  scriptures  irom  a  revised  text,  by 

tfc    to.  the    CaUla.-  when    preachinj    lo    tte  ,„:„,„,    .,„:„",    „h„,,„    „.    E„rn™    ,nS 


S;h,„U„.    iSS'™;™    i;  „„.!„.,.  T.    '"i«">    »li"l    -tholirs    of    Europe    anS 

"° '° '1  i^fSr'\-.*°i."£''."l';.";  -"  <.r  coi„,  background.  V-  which  - 


is^oS^hf cSS's-£  ■Thfas  ^s^i^f-ir-k'S  t^-zrss. 


iL„^;K  .,h™™,-E,;;     ,    r^-.  PuWic    .he    mi    .esnU.    of    miiem    critical 

1  do  not  forget  how  much  the  question  la  „._„„!, 

complicated  by  the  views  of  a  radical  school  '^*^^"^"=" 

of  the  higher  critics  who  maintain,  on  liter-  Bible    StatislicBt   an    interesting   compila- 

ary  grounds,  that  the  Old  Teatsnwnt  Scrip-  tion,  said  to  be  the  fruits  of  three  years'  labor 

turee    themselves    betray    that    mythical    and  b^  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Horae,  atid  given  by 

legendary   origin   whicb  some   arehsEologista  him   in   his  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 

would   ascribe   to   tbem.     Many   of   the   con-  Scriptures.      The    basis    is    an    old    English 

elusions  of  this  scbool  are  based  upon  unveri-  Bible  of  the  King  James  version. 
'  fied    conjecture    and    continual    asseveration.  Old     TestameM.~~  Number     of     boc^s,     39; 

But  it  may  be  well  to  accept  them  hypotheti-  chapters,  939;  verses,  33,314;  words,  593,4931 

cally,  in  order  to  state  the  whole  problem  of  letters,  3,738,100, 
opinion.     Assume  then,  if  you   like,  that  the  New     Testament.^ 

books  of  the  Pentateuch  or  Hexatcuch  were  chapters,  260;  verse 

not   written   by    Moses,   but   were   a   sort   of  letters,  838,380, 
mosaic  of  pre-existing  documents  written  by  The    Bible. —  Total    number    of    books,    66; 

unknown  scribes  and  collected  by  unknown  chapters,  1.189;  verses,  3'. 173;  words,  773.746; 

redactors  or  editors,  as  we  now  possess  them,  letters,  3,566480. 

Assume  also  that  the  Biblical  stories  of  crea-  Apocrypha. —  Number   of    books,    14;    cbap- 

tion  and   paradise  in   their  literary  form  are  t*rs,  184;  verses,  6,031;  words,  125,185. 
anthropomorphic,  dramatic,   allegorical,   and  Old   Testament. —  The  middle   book  of  the 

unhistorical.      Assume    still    further    that    in  Old    Testament   is    Proverbs.        The    mitfdle 

these  respects  they  bear  some  external  reeem-  chapter  is  Job  xxix.     The  middle  verse   is  3 

blance   to  the  creation-myths   and  paradise-  Chronicles   xx.,   between   verses    17   and    18. 

legends  of  other  Eastern  peoples.     Prove  all  The  shortest  book  is  Obadiah.     The  short- 

this,  if  possible;  and  yet  you  will  not  have  est  verse  is  i  Chron.  1.  35.    The  word  "and* 

destroyed  the   incontestable  fact  that  these  occurs  35,543  times.    Eira  vii.  31  contains  all 

ancient  writings  contain  an  objective  revela-  the  letters  of  onr  alphabet.    The  word  'Selah'' 

tion   from    God    to   man    which    is    infinitely  occurs    73    times    and    only    in    the    poetical 

superior  in  kind  and  degree  to  any  supposed  books.     2  Kings  xix.     and  Isaiah  xjtxvii.  are 

revelations  in  the  religions  of  Babylon,  Nine-  alike.    The  Book  of  Esther  does  not  contain 

veh,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome;  and  the  words  God  or  Lord.    The  last  two  verses 

which  even  as  to  literary  form  surpasses  any  of   2   Chronicles   and   the   opening   verses   of 

other  sacred  books,  ancient  or  modern.    Nor  the  Book  of  Ezra  are  alike.    Ezra  ii.  and  Nehe- 

will  you  have  lessened  the  evidence  which  miah   vii.    are   alike.     There    are    nearly   aft 

the  Bible  thus  affords  of  growing  harmony  books  mentioned,  bat  not  found  in  the  Bible, 

with    the    very    sciences    of   archaeology   and  consisting  of  civil  records  and  other  ancient 

philology  which  are  now  arrayed  against  it.  writings  now  nearly  all  lost.     About  a6  of 


In  this  article  I  have  sketched  in  a  popular  these  are  alluded  to  in  the  Old  1 
manner  those  physical  sciences  which  have  New    Testament. —  The    middle   book   a   * 

seemed  to  be  in  conflict  with  revealed   rclig-  Tbessalonians.     The   middle   cbapter  19  be- 

ion,  because  such  sciences  just  now  are  most  tween   Romans   xiii.   and   xiv.     The   naiddle 


popular  in  their  impr«93k>B  and  moet  likely  to    verse  is  Acta  xvii.  17,      The  Bmalle>t  bo<A 
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is  3  John.     The  emalkst  verse  is  John  xi.  two  hooks  were  much  used  by  the  preachitkg 

3S-     The   word    'and*    occurs    10,684   times,  monks,  and  as  such  orders  as  the  Franeiacaos, 

The  name  Jeans  occurs  nearly  700  times  in  Carthusians,     etc.,     were     styled     'Paupere* 

the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  in  the  Epistles  less  Christi,'    the   ^rst  named  book,   so   popular 

than  70  times.    The  name  Christ  atone  occurs  with  them,  came  to  be  known,  therefore,  as 

Kboift  60  times  in  the  Gos|)eIs  and  Acts,  and  the  'Biblia  Pauperum'. 

about  240  times  in  the  Epistles  and  Revela-  Biblical  Criticiain,  the  science  which  has 
tion.     The  term  Jesus  Christ  occurs  5  times  for   its    objects    (i)    to  decide   which   books 
"■  *^?  n?!?""  .™        -    «    .     ,.,,..    ^,  '«  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  Scripture  canon. 
The  Btb/*.— The  middle  book  is  Micah.  The  ^nd  (2)  to  bring  the  text  of  these  canonical 
"""'.4'*     <*•"'     smallest)     chapter    is    Psalm  books    to    the    utmost    possible    degree     of 
"'"-     The  middle  Terse  IS  Psalm  CTviii:  8.  purity.      In    prosecuting    the    first    o£    these 
The  middle  line  is  2  Chronicles  iv,   16;  the  aims    the   Biblical    critw   must   not  be   con- 
largest  book  is  that  of  the  Psalms;  the  largest  founded    with   the    Christian    apologist;    the 
chapter  w  Psalm  cxtx.     The  word  Jehovah  function  of  the  former  ie  a  atricUy  judicial 
(or    Lord)    occurs   6.855    times.      The    word  o^e,  whUe  the  office  of  the  latter  is  that  of 
•and*  occurs  46^  times.     -Hie  number  of  an  advocate.    One  important  subject  of  inves- 
authora  of  the  Bible  is  50.     The  Bible  was  ligation  is  as  to  what  Old  Testament  books 
not  until  modem  times  divided  into  chapters  were    recognized    as    divine    by    the    ancient 
and    verses.     The   division    of   chapters    has  Jewish  Church  or  Synagogue;  as  aleo  what 
been   attributed  to   Lanfranc,   Archbishop   of  j^j^w   Testament   books   were  at  once  and   imi- 
Canterbury.  in   the  reign   of  William   I. ;  but  versally    welcomed    by    the    early    Christian 
the   real  author  of  this  division  was  Cardinal  Church,  and  what  others  were  for  a  time  par- 
Hugo  de  Sancto-Caro,  about  1236.    The  num-  tially  rejected,  though  they  ultimately  found 
Wr    of    languages    on    earth    is    estimated    at  acceptance  everywhere.    In  seeking  to  purify 
3*001    the    Bible    or    parts    of    it    have    been  the   text,   the    Biblical   critic  must  do  much 
rendered   into  only  about   180,   or.  languages  toilsome  work  in  the  collation  of  codices  or 
and  dialects  together,  345.    The  first  English  manuscripts.     He  does  not  put  the  whole  of 
iransiation    complete    of   the    Bible    was    by  these  on  one  level  and  admit  whatever  read- 
Wyclif  m  1380,     The  first  American  edition  jng  tias  a  majority  of  manuscripts  in  its  favor; 
was  printed  in  Boston  m  1752.  but  attempts  to  test  the  value  o£  each  one 
Bibles.   The    Seven,    the    seven    principal  apart,  forming  an  hypothesis  if  he  can  as  to 
Bibles  of  the  world  are  the  Koran  of  the  when,  where,  and  from  whom  it  emanated. 
Mohammedans,  the  Eddas  of  the  Scandina-  and    from    what    other    manuscripts    it    was 
vians,  the   Tripitikes  of  the    Buddhists,   the  copied  at  first,  or  in  technical  language,  to 
Five  Kings  of  the  Chinese,  the  three  Vedas  what  recension  it  belonged.    See  BiMi 
of   the    Hindus,    the    Zend    Avesta,    and    the  BiilHiogfrafixf,  a  term  aignifying  the  know- 
Scriptures  of  the  Christians.    The  Koran  is,  ledge  of  books,  in  reference  to  the  subjects  dis- 
txcept  the  Eddas,  the  moat  recent  of  these  cussed  in  ihem,  their  different  degrees  of  rarity, 
seven  bibles  and  not  older  than  the  Ttb  cen-  curiosity,  reputed  and  real  valtie,  the  material* 
tury  of  our  era.     It  is  a  compound  of  quo-  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  rank  they 
tations  from   the   Old  and   New  Testaments,  ou^t  to  hold  in  the  classifieation  of  a  library. 
the  Talmud  and  the  Gospel  of  St    Barnabas.  It  is  there]fore  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
The  Eddas   of  the  Scandinavians   was    first  first  of  which  has  reference  to  the  contents  of 
published  in  the    j+th  century.     The  Tripi-  books,  and  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
tikes  of  the  Buddhists  contain  sublime  morals  ter    phrase,   inteUtclttal    biblic^Taphy ;    the    sec- 
and  pure  aspirations,  but  tbeir  author  lived  and  treating  of  their   external   character,   the 
and  died  in  the  6th  century  before  Christ.  history  of  n^ticular  copies,  etc.,  may  be  termed 
The   sacred   writings   of   the    Chinese   are  mteUrial  bibliography.     The  object   of  the  first 
called  the  Five  Kings,  the  term  king  nteaniiig  branch   is   to   give    information   regarding   the 
web   of   cloth    or    the   warp    that    keeps    the  most    valuable    books    in   every    department   of 
threads  in  their  place.    They  contain  the  best  study  by  means  of  eatalognea. 
wings  of  the  best  sages  on  the  ethico-politi-  Bibliography   has   been,   and   still   is,   culti- 
Cil  duties  of  life.     These   sayings  cannot  be  y^i^^    ^0^    successfully    in    France.      This    is 
traced  to  a  period  higher  than  the  nth  con-  o„ing  partly  to  the  riches  of  the  great  and  daily 
lury  before  Clwist.    The  three  Vedas  are  the  i„crMsing  public  libraries.  libcraHv  thrown  open 
iBost  ancient  books  of  the  Hindus,  and  it  is  ,0  the  use  of  the  public,  partly  to  the  large 
the  opinion  of  Majc  Muller,  Wilson,  Johnson.  „nmber   of    fine    private    collections.      Brunei's 
and   Whitney   that   they   are   not   older   than  well-known  'Manuel  du  Librairc'   was  the  first 
n  centuries  before  Christ.    The  Zend  Avesta  important  work  which  contained,  in  an  alpha- 
of  the  Persians  is  the  grandest  of  all  these  feetjeal   form,  a  list  of  the  most  valuable  and 
lacred  books   next  to  onr  Bible.     Zoroaater.  costly  Books   of  all  literatures ;   Barbier's   'Dic- 
whose  sayings  it  contains,  was  born  in  the  tionnaire   des    Ouvrages   Anonymes,'    the   first 
lath  century  before  Christ.  systematic  and  satisfactory  treatise  on  this  sub- 
Biblia  Paopennn  (Bible  of  the  poor),  the  ject;  Renouard's  'Catalogue  d'un  Amateur,'  the 
Rame  for  block  books  common  in  the  Middle  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  best  guide  of  the 
Ages,  and    coDMsting   of   a   nomber   of   rode  French    collectors;    the     'Bibliographic    de    la 
pictures     of    Biblical    subjects    with     short  France,'  the  first  work  which  showed  how  the 
oqiiaDatory    I^tin  text  accompanying   each  yearly  accumulation   of  literary  works  can  be 
pictuK.     A  similar  work,  but  more  extended  recorded  in  the  most  authentic   manner.     No 
and  with    rhymed   text,   waa   the    'Speculum  less   valuable   are  the   works   of   PeginoC,   Petit 
Hmnanz  Safvationis'  or  'Mirror  of  Human  Radel,  Renouard  on  the  Aldhies.  and  various 
Salvation'.     Frioi-  to  tb«  RetenuatiQn  these  others.    Among  more  recent  PVench  works  may 
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be  cited  'Bibliographic  de  la  France,'  a  period!-  don  1856)  ;  and  'General  American  Catalc^ne' 

cal  publication  commenced  in  Paris  in  iSia    H.  of  Leypoldt  and   Jones    (1880,  with  continna- 

Bossange,   'Ma  Bibliothequc  Fran^aise'    (1855),  tions)  ;    'The   Publisher's   Trade  List  Annual'  ; 

gives   a   list   of    standard   editions   of   the   best  'Monthly  Cumulative  Index'  ;   'American   Book 

French  authors,     I.    M,   Querard,    'La  France  Prices  Current.' 

Litteraire  ou  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique,'  an  The  learned  Germans,  little  assisted  by  pub- 
account  of  the  literature  of  the  i8th  and  19th  lie  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  private  col- 
centuries  (10  vols,  1827-39)  ;  Querard,  'La  lections,  consulting  only  the  real  wants  of  the 
Litterature  Frangaise  Con  tern  poraine'  (182^49) ;  science,  have  actively  endeavored  to  promote  it. 
Brunei's  'Manuel  du  Libraire'  (new  edition,  6  Ersch  is  the  founder  of  German  bibliography. 
vols,  1860-5)  ;  E,  Hatin,  'Bibliographic  de  !a  He  gave  it  a  truly  scientific  character  by  his 
Presse  Periodique  Frangaise'  (i  vol,  1866);  extensive  work,  'Allgemeines  Repertorium  dcr 
Lorenz,  'Catalogue  General  de  la  Librairie  Fran-  Literatur'  ('Universal  Repertory  of  Literature' 
caise  depds  1840,'  giving  French  publications  1753-1807),  and  by  his 'HaudbuchderDeutschen 
trom  18.10  to  1899.  Literatur'     ('Manual   of    German    Literaturc*)- 

In  England,  although  It  contains  many  rich  German  bibliography  is  particularly  rich  in  the 
public  and  private  collections,  bibliography  has  literature  of  separate  sciences;  arid  the  biblit^ra- 
not  been  so  successfully  cultivated  as  in  France,  phy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  as  well 
The  most  extensive  catalogues  of  books  of  which  as  the  branch  which  treats  of  ancient  editions, 
it  can  boast  are  those  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  was  founded  by  the  Germans.  The  first  attempt, 
the  British  Museum,  the  Advocates'  Library,  jn  Germany,  to  prepare  a  universal  bibliographi- 
Edinburgh,  the  Harlcian  Library  (compiled  cal  work  was  made  by  Ebert.  The  fgllowing  are 
partly  by  Dr,  Johnson),  etc.  Catalogues  com-  valuable  German  bibliographical  works  in  par- 
piled  on  a  scientific  system,  by  which  the  reader  ticular  departments  of  science  and  literature : 
IS  assisted  in  his  researches  after  books  on  a  T.  A.  Nosselt,  'Anweisung  zur  Kenntniss  der 
particular  subject,  are  not  numerous  in  English,  Besten  Allgemcinen  Biicher  in  der  Theologie' 
hut  we  may  mention  Sonnenschein's  'The  Best  (4th  ed.  1800),  and  the  continuation  of  it  by 
Books'  (i8gi),  and  'Guide  to  Contemporary  Simon  (1813)  ;  C.  F.  Burdach,  'Literatur  der 
Literature'  (1895),  presenting  classified  lists  of  Heilwissenschaft'  (1810);  W.  Gf.  Ploucquet. 
about  100.000  works.  The  most  splendid  cata-  'Literatura  Medica'  (1808,  4  vols.);  T,  G, 
logiie  perhaps  ever  published  is  that  of  the  Earl  Meusel,  'Bibliotheca  Historical  (1782-1802)  ; 
of  Spencer's  Library,  compiled  by  Dibdin,  in  his  'Literatur  der  Slatistik'  (1816);  G.  R. 
four  large  volumes,  with  numerous  engravings.  Bohmer,  'Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Historise  Na- 
Among  English  biblio^phical  works  are  the  turatis'  (1785-99,  7  vols.) ;  Alb.  Haller,  ^Biblio- 
'Typographical  Antiquities'  of  Ames,  Herbert,  fheca  Botanica'  (Zurich  1771,  2  vols,);  *Ana- 
and  Dibdin ;  Adam  Clarke's  'Bibliographical  lomica'  (Zurich  1774,  2  vols.) ;  'Chimrgica* 
Dictionary  and  Miscellany'  (1803-6);  Dibdin's  (Bern '1774,  2  vols.);  and  'Mediciiue  Practiae' 
'Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Rare  and  (Bern,  1776,  et  seq,,  4  vols.)  ;  R,  Buckner, 'BiWi- 
Valuable  Editions  of  the  Classics'  (!827,  2  ographisches  Handbuch  der  Deutschen  Dra- 
vols.)  :  Brydges'  'Censura  Literaria'  (1805),  matischen  Literatur'  (Berlin  1837);  W.  Engel- 
and  'British'  Bibliographer  (1818);  Beloe's  mann,  'Bibliotheca  Geogniphica'  (2  vols.  18^). 
'Anecdotes  of  Literature'  (1807)  ;  Savage's  a  classified  catalogue  of  al!  works  in  geography 
'Librarian'  (1808)  ;  Dibdin's  'Bibliographical  and  travels  published  in  Germany  from  the  mid- 
Decameron'  (1817);  and  'Tour  in  France  and  die  of  the  14th  century  down  to  l8s6,  with 
Germany'  (1821)  ;  Home's  'Introduction  to  the  prices,  index,  etc;  W,  Engelmann,  'Bibliotheca 
Study  of  Bibliography'  (1814);  Robert  Watt's  Phiiologica'  (3d  ed.  1853)  contains  a  list  of 
'Bibliotheca  Britannica'  (1824,  4  vols.  4I0),  a  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  from  17S0  to  1852; 
work  of  stupendous  labor  and  great  utility ;  the  same  writer  has  published  bibliographical 
Joseph  W.  Moss'  'Manual  of  Classical  Bibli-  works  on  mechanical  technology,  medicine,  econ- 
ography'  (1825)  ;  Darling's  'Cyclopaedia  Bihlro-  omy,  veterinary  art,  geography,  zoology,  palseon- 
graphica' ^(chieiiy  theological  literature,  1854)  ;  tdogy,  etc.;  W.  Heinsius.  'Allgemeines  Bu- 
'A  Bibliographical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  cherlexikon,'  an  extensive  work  forming  (with 
Rarest  Books  in  the  English  Language,'  by  J,  its  continuations)  an  alphabetical  catali^ue  of 
Payne  Collier  (1865)  ;  Lowndes'  'Bibliographer's  all  the  books  published  in  Germany  from  1700 
Manual*  edited  by  H,  G.  Bohn  (1869,  6  vols.)  ;  to  1888,  with  siws.  prices,  and  publishers' names: 
S,  A,  Allibone's  'Critical  Dictionary  of  English  and  Keyser's  'Vollstandiges  Biicheriexikon,' 
Literature  and  British  and  American  Authors'  giving  books  published  between  1750  and  i88z. 
(Philadelphia  1859-71,  3  vols.,  and  2  of  Sup-  Directions  for  the  study  of  bibliography  arej 
plement  1891);  Halkett  and  Laing's  'Diction-  contained  in  Acliard's  'Cours  £Mmenlaire  de 
ary  of  the  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Lit-  Bibliographic'  (1807.  3  vols,)  ;  Th,  Hartwell 
eraturc  of  Great  Britain'  (1882-8,  4  vols,);  Home's  'Introduction  t6  the  Study  of  Bibli- 
Sampson  Low's  'English  Catalogue  of  Books,'  ography'  (1814,  2  vols,);  and  Brunei's  <Con- 
which  in  a  series  of  successive  volumes  cata-  naissances  Necessaires  i  un  Bibliophile'  (Paris 
logues  the  British  books  published  from  1835  1878), 
onward  to  the  present  time.  Material  Bibliography,  often  called  by  way  of 

American  literature  has  already  given  rise  to  eminence  bibliography,  camiders. books  in  re- 
quite an  extensive  series  of  bibliographical  works  gard  to  their  exterior,  their  history,  etc.  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Among  these  are :  has  been  principally  cultivated  in  France  and 
'Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  Books,  etc,  in  the  England,  The  different  branches  of  material 
Itidian  Tongues  of  the  United  States'  (1849)  ;  bibliography  may  here  be  mentioned:  the  know- 
Duyckinck,  'Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature'  ledge  of  the  ancient  editions  (incuHabula,  or.  if 
(1856)  ;  Ternaux-Compans,  'Bibliothequc  classical  authors,  editionts  firincipes),  some  of 
Americaine'  (Paris  1837)  ;  Triibner,  'Biblio-  the  best  works  on  which  are  G.  Wfg.  Panzer's 
graphical  Guide  to  American  Literature'   (Lon-  'Annalea  Typograpfaioi'    (i7<W~i8o3,  11  vols.), 
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cominjr  down  to  1536;  the  'Annales  Typo-  Biblioma'nia  ("book-inadness*),  a  word 
■graphic!,'  by  Maittaire  (Hague  i?i9,  et  seq.,  ii  formed  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  a  passion 
vols.  4to) ,  which  not  only  contains  the  titles,  tor  possessing  rare  or  curious  books.  The  true 
but  investi^tes  the  subjects  of  works.  More  bibliomanist  is  determined  in  the  purchase  of 
cTact  descriptions  of  particular  ancient  editions  books  less  by  the  value  of  their  contents  than 
arc  found  in  Sema  Santander's  *Dictionn.  by  certain  accidental  circumstances  attending 
Bibliogr.  dn  isiime  Siecle  (Brussels  1805,  3  them.  To  be  valuable  in  his  eyes  they  must 
vols.)  ;  Fossius'  'Catalogus  Codictim,'  sec.  15,  belong  to  particular  classes,  be  made  of  singular 
'Impressor,  Bibliothecse  MagiiabecchianEe  (Flor-  materials,  or  have  something  remarkable  in  their 
ence  1793,  3  vols,  fol.)  ;  and  others.  The  study  history.  Some  books  acquire  the  character  of 
of  rare  books,  on  account  of  the  vague  princi-  belonging  to  particular  classes  from  treating  oi  a 
pies  on  which  it  rests,  is  more  difficult  liian  is  particular  subject ;  others  from  something  pe- 
generally  believed,  and  easily  degenerates  into  cutiar  in  dieir  mechanical  execution  (as  the 
superficial  and  capricious  trifling.  This  has  been  omission  of  the  word  "not*  in  the  seventh  corn- 
more  injured  than  promoted  by  I.  Vogt's  "Cata-  mandment,  which  gives  the  Wicked  Bible  its 
logus  Librorum  Rariorum'  (1793),  and  J.  Jac,  name),  or  from  the  circumstance  of  having 
Bauer's  'Bibliotheca  Libror.  Rarior.  Universalis'  issued  from  a  press  of  uncommon  eminence,  or 
(1770-gi,  13  vols.).  We  may  also  mention  here  because  they  once  belonged  lo  the  libraiy  of  an 
the  catalogues  of  the  books  prohibited  by  the  eminent  man.  But  there  are  certain  fashions 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ('Indices  Librorum  in  bibliomania,  and  books  much  sought  at  one 
Prohibitornm  et  Expurgatorum').  For  the  dis-  time  may  at  another  be  comparatively  neglected, 
covery  of  the  authors  of  anonymous  and  Some  collections  of  books  may  possess  or  have 
pseudonymous  works,  we  may  use  Barbier's  possessed  much  intrinsic  value;  snch  as  collec- 
'Dictionnaire  desOuvrages  Anonymeset  Pseudo-  tions  of  the  various  early  editions  of  the  Bible; 
nymes*  (1806-9,  4  vols.),  which  is  valuable  for  collections  of  editions  of  single  classics  (for 
its  accuracy  (but  contains  only  French  and  Latin  example,  those  of  Horace  and  Cicero)  ;  the 
works)  ;  Querard's  'Dictionnaire  des  Oiivrages  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  m»  aium 
Polyonymes  et  .  Anonymes  de  la  Litterature  Delphini  and  cum  notis  variorum;  the  editions 
Frani^ise*  (Paris  1854-6),  andhis  ' Supercberies  of  the  Italian  classics  printed  by  the  Academy 
Litteraires  Devoilees  (s  vols.  Paris  i845"56).  drll  a  Crusca;  works  printed  by  the  Elzevirs  and 
We  need  not  observe  what  an  important  source  by  Aldus ;  the  classics  published  by  Maittaire  or 
of  information  in  the  department  of  bibliogra-  Foulis ;  and  the  celebrated  Bipont  editions,  with 
phy  are  literary  journals.  Poole's  'Index  to  others.  It  perhaps  was  more  customary  in 
Periodical  Literature*  contains  references  to  an  former  times  than  at  present  to  make  collec- 
immense  number  of  articles  that  have  never  been  tions  of  books  which  have  something  remark- 
republished  in  books.  See  Bibliomania.  able  in  their  history  (for  example,  books  which 
n-1-1-  ^  I'  ■  .-  r  .1  have  become  very  scarce,  and  such  as  have 
Bibliommcy  dmnaOon  pe'tormrf  by  ^,„  p,„hTbit.d);  ,«  varioni  .era  books  are 
TOins  of  the  Bible  .1.0  piled  .»!„  6,H,t.,  or  hi^,/pri„j  „;■  J^,^,  „,  „,hi„g  b„,  ,,,,■„ 
,i.""j  T:,  I' 5™!""<l '"  "king  passages  Jj,'  f^,  „;^„|j  (  gj,  Kita,m«k  edition 
at  hazard,  and  drawing  indications  thence  con-  ^^  Burns'  Poems  for  instance  First  editions 
ceming   things   fntnre.      It    was   mnch   used   at  j.         ^  j  ,;  ,,,,  ,^^  j,i„      j^^^     j, 

j'  f  3'.        ".I  °J    it"-    1,    ;■"  '?•"""  tiniuished  for  remarkable  mutilations  have  also 

adopted  from  the  heathen,  who  drew  the  same  t,^„           ,    „„  ,,,  ,„     ^hose  which  appeared 

S™.;  ,E;°^t^f' 7.'  Iir,i.'.V".  ;  J  inthernfaScvoftypograph,  called.W™».I», 
VaTnTs  c"n'd.l'e?'all  who%.2s'ed?h  s"^  o  tlT^t  SE^nT S«&SriSrof'  te 
be  cast  out  of  the  c.mm.nron  of  the  Chnt^b;  '„=i.«nfel.l&"  re'  t"^  Z'genST,^  es?'  S 
t^  the  councils  of  Agde  and  Auierre.  But  enormous  priei  is  frequently  given  also  for 
in  the  lath  century  we  Bnd  it  employed  as  a  ,,„jij  "^f  ,  „3,„,  „'(  ;„ppcrnlate  en- 
mode  of  dciec  ing  here  ics  .In  tfie  (jihcaii  ^„,;„g,  ;„^  ,„,  /„,„„i  impressioi;,  for  works 
Oiurch  It  was  long  practised  m  the  election  of  |j„„ej  with  miniatures  and  illiiminaled  initial 
bnhops :  children  hemg  employed  on  behalf  of  ,„,„,  ij^,,;,,  ,„,  ,„j„  „„,  printed  upon  vel- 
each  candidate,  to  draw  slips  of  paper  with  ,  „  ^  j  j  '  ,  „„j'„„„„ 
texts  on  them,  and  that  which  was  thought  moat  materials  or  various  substitutes  for  naner 
fevorable  decided  the  choice  A  imilar  mode  („!,„,„,;  f„,  !„,„„„),  have  been  mnch  siught 
™  pursued  at  the  instaliation  of  abbot,  and  i^,  ,n„|„  ,f^^  'i„,j  „^„  „,„,j  ^^ 
the  leception  of  ranons;  and  this  custotn  is  said  Qther  books  in  high  Jsteem  among  biblioninS. 
»  have  continued  in  the  cathedral,  of  Ypres,  ,„  ,j„„  which  are  printed  on  large  paper, 
St,  Omer,  and  Boulogne,  as  late  as  the  year  1744,  ^i,^  ^^  ^^^  margins.  In  English  advertise- 
In  the  Giwk  Church  we  read  of  the  prevalence  ments  of  rare  books  some  one  is  often  men- 
ot  this  custom  as  early  as  the  cwnsecration  of  tioned  as  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  its 
Athanasius  on  whose  behalf  the  presidmg  prel-  ^eing  "a  tall  copy"  If  the  leaves  happen  ?o  be 
ate,  Caracilla,  archbishop  of  Nicomedia  opened  pncut  the  value  of  the  copy  i.  much  enhanced, 
the  Gospels  at  the  words,  'For  the  devil  and  his  Other  works  highly  valued  by  bibliomanists  arc 
angels"  (Matt.  xxv.  41).  The  bishop  of  Nice  those  which  are  printed  with  letters  of  gold  or 
firrt  saw  them,  and  adroitly  turned  over  the  silver,  or  ink  of  singular  color;  for  example; 
'-'  -0  another  verse,  which  was  instantly  read  (r)    'Fasti    Napoleonei>    (Paris    1804,   4to>, 


aloud;  "The  birds  of  the  air  came  and  lodged  in    copy  on  blUe  vellum  paper,  with  golden  letters : 

the  branches  thereof*  (Matt.  xiii.  .32).    But  this     (2)  'Magna  (Hiarta'  (London  1816,   fol.),  thr** 

,__   i__.i .  ^j^jj  golden 

binding.  In 
ddobp,  and 

Google 


passage   appearing   irrelevant   to   the  ceremony,  copies  upon  purple-colored  vellum,  with  golden 

the  first  became  gradually  known,  and  the  Cbtirch  letters, 

of  Constantinople  was  violently  agitated  by  the  Bibliomania  often  extends  to  the  binding.  In 

most  fatal  divisions  during  the  patriarchate.  France  the  bindings  of  Derome,  !Paddobp,  and 
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Bozeriai)  are  highly  valued;  in  England  thoEe  of  Bib'ulus,  Lecius  Caktnr'nina,  Eoman  polf- 
Charles  Lewis  and  Roger  Payne,  among  i8tH  tician ;  d.  near  Corc^ra,  Greece,  ^  b.c.  He  was 
century  bindere;  while  Hayday,  Riviere,  Bed-  consul  with  Julius  Cassar  in  59  B.C,  which  office 
ford,  and  2^ehiisdorf  may  be  mentioned  as  he  acquired  through  the  influence  of  the  aristo- 
among  tlie  notable  craftsmen  of  the  19th.  Even  cratic  party.  After  his  opposition  to  Cesar's 
the  edges  of  books  are  often  adorned  with  fine  agrarian  law  bad  failed,  he  secluded  himself 
paintings.  Many  devices  have  been  adopted  to  in  bis  houee,  whence  he  issued  edicts  against  the 
give  a  factitious  value  to  bindings.  Jefferyj  a  measures  of  Csesar.  In  49  b.c  Pompey  appointed 
l^ondon  bookseller,  had  Fox's  'Histor;^  of  Kmg  Lim  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Romaa  Sea- 
James  n.'  bound  in  fox-skin,  in  allusion  to  the  In  the  following  year  Czsar  eluded  him  and 
name  of   the  author;   and   the   famous   English  crossed  ovej-   into   Greece. 

bibliomanist,  Askew   even  had  a  book  bound  in  Bic»e«,  bik-a'nSr,  India,  a  town,  capital 

human   skin.      In   the   library   of   the   castle   of  ^f  ^  principality  of  the  same  name;  240   miles 

Konigsberg  are  20  books  bound  m  Sliver   [com-  ^^t   by    south   from    Delhi.      With    its    battle- 

monly    c^Ied    the    silver    library).      Ihese   are  mented  walls  and  large  citadel,  both  flanked  with 

richly     adorned     with     large     and     beautifully  round  towers,  and  its  temples,  one  of  which  rises 

engraved  gold  plates  in  the  middle  and  on  the  jo    a    great    height,    it    presents    a    magnificent 

corners.     To  the  exterior   decoration  of  books  appearance  to  the  traveler  approaching  it  through 

belongs  the  bordering  of  the  pages  with  single  t^^  desolate  tract  of  country  in  which  it  stands : 

or  double  lines,  drawn  with  the  pen  iexemplaire  ^ut  a  nearer  inspection  dispels  the  illusion,   and 

ri^W),  commonly  of  red  color  — a  i^stom  which  jhe  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  found  to  be 

we  find  adopted  in  the  early  age  of  prmtmg  iti  hotels  of  mud.  painted  red.    Water  is  obUined 

the  works  pnnled  by  Stephens.    The  custom  of  f^^^^  ^^Ug 
coloring  engravings  has  generally  been  dropped,  _,    _-'      ^        -,      ^ 

except  in   cases  where  the  subject  particularly  Btcai^onatc.      See  Carbon. 

requires  it   (for  instance,  in  works   on   natural  Bicci,    Erulio,    be'che,    ar-sil'yS,     Italian 

history,  or  the  costumes  of  different  nations),  poet:  b.  1845.     He  studied  in  Florence,  and  be- 

because  the  colors  conceal  the  delicacy  of  the  came  professor  of  Italian  literature  in  the  Licei 

engraving.  Dante  and  Toscanelli  of  that  city.     His    best 

Other^eans  of  idle  competition  being  almost  composition   is  in    the  collection   styled    'New- 
all  exhausted,  a  new  method  of  grati^ng  the  Verses.* 

bibliomanist  taste  was  adopted,  that  of  enrich-         Bice,  bice,  the  name  of  two  colors  used  in 

ing  works  by  the  addition  of  engravings. — illus-  painting,   one   blue,   the   other   green,   and    both 

trative  indeed  of  the  text  of  the  book,  but  not  native    carbonates    of    copper,    thongb    iit£erior 

particularly  called  for, —  and  of  preparing  only  kinds  are  also  prepared  artificially, 
single  copies.     Books  are  often  mutilated  In  this  Bi'cepa    (^bicefis  fiexor  cubiti),  the  princq>al 

way  to  enrich  some  other  book.    Such  "granger-  flexor  muscle  of  the  arm,  the  muscle  popidarly 

ized"  copies  have  long  been  well   known.  shown  as  evidence  of  muscular  development.    At 

Among  recent  books  valued  as  specimens  of  its  upper  end  it  consists  of  two  parts,  one  being 

typography  are  some  of  those  that  issued  from  attached  to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula, 

the  Kelmscott  Press  of  the  late  William  Morris,  and  the  other  to  the  margm  of  the  glenoid  fossa. 

Bibliomania,  which  flourished  first  in  Holland  about  the  Joint.  This  latter,  the  long  head,  passes 

(the  seat  likewise  of  the  tulipomania)   toward  over  the  head  of  the  humerus  as  a  tendon  and 

the   end   of  the   17th   century,   has   prevailed   in  unites   with   the   short   head   to    form   the   belly 

England    to    a    much    greater    extent    than    in  of  the  muscle.     The  lower  end  of  Ihe  biceps  is 

France,  Italy,  or  Germany.     The  modern  biblio-  inserted  for  the  greater  part  to  the  radius,  and 

mania   is   very   different   from  the   spirit   which  a  smaller  tendonous  expansion  is  inserted  in  the 

led   to  the  purchase  of  books   in    the    Middle  fascia  of  the  forearm.    The  action  of  the  biceps 

Ages   at   prices   which  appear   to   us  enormous,  is  to  bring  the  forearm  to  the  arm  and  to  turn 

External  decorations,  it  is  true,  were  then  held  the  intumed  hand  outward. 

in    high    esteem;   but   the   main   reason    of   the  Bic&tre,  be-satr,   France,  a  village  a  little 

great    sums    then    paid    for    books    was    their  to  the  aouiiiwest  of  Paris,  with  a  famous  hos- 

scarcity,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  perfect  pital  for  old  men  in  indigent  circumstances,  and 

copies  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print-  an   asylum   for   lunatics,   together    forming   one 

ing.     See   Dibdin,   'Bibliomania*    (iSii)  ;   Fiti-  vast    estaUishment.      This     establishment     was 

gerald,  <The  Book  Fancier'   (1886)  ;  Lary,  'The  originally  founded  by  Louis  IX.  as  a  Carthusian 

Library*    (1886);   Burton,    'The   Book  Hunter'  monastery,    became   later   «   castle,    which    was 

(i88a) ;  Field,  'The  Love  Affairs  of  a  Biblio-  demolished  in  1633,  after  being  long  in  a  ruin- 

maniac*   (1896)  ;  Merryweather,  'Bibliomania  of  o"s  aUte,  and  was  restored  by  Louis  XHI.,  and 

tbe  Middle  Ages'  (i8«,  reprint,  1900).  destined  as  a  retreat  for  infirm  officers  and  sol- 
diers.    When  Louis  XIV.  afterward  erected  the 

'      Bibra,  be-bra,   Ernst   von,   German   scholar  great   Hotel    Boya\    des    Invalides,    Bicetre    be- 

and   writer :   b.    Schwebheim,    Bavaria,   9   June  came  a  general  hospital,  and  it  continued  as  such 

i8o6;   d,   Nitremberg.  5   June   1878.     Being  left  down  to  the  Revolution,  while  it  contained  also 

an  orphan  with  a  large  fortune  at  an  early  age,  a  house  of  correction  for  swindlers,  thieves,  etc 

he  devoted  himself  to  physical  science,  and  pub-  The  establishment  was  then  entirely  altered  and 

iished  various  works  that  brought  his  name  be-  converted  to  its  present  use,  the  buildings  being 

fore  the  public.     He  traveled  in  South  America,  partly  pulled   down  and  replaced  by  new  ones, 

takitig  home  with  him  important  natural  history  The  poor  persons  adrailled  must  be  at  least  70 

and  ethnological  collections.   Among  his  numer-  years  of  age,  o;  incapacitated  by  spme  incurable 

ous   works  are;    'Travels   in   South   America';  disease   from   earning  a  livelihood.    The   luna- 

'Memories  of   South   America';    'Sketches  of  tics  are  such  as  belong  to  the  dq>artment  of  the 

Trav4  and  Novels';  etc.  Seine.    They  are  attended  to  with  the  greatest 
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ore,  and  fabricate  neat  little  artidei  of  wood  eral  characteristics,  chcmkaDy  and  pfaysiologi- 

aod  bone,  knowa  in   France  by  the  same  of  cally,  are  to  a  great  extent  similar  to  those  of 

■Bketre   work.*     The  number   of   beds   in  the  mercury    bichloride.      Its    employment    by    Dr. 

institution  is  over  2,700.  Keelcy  produced  a  profound  impression  on  the 

Bichat   Marie    Francola  Xavier,  bfi-shar.  medical   world,  and  many  partisans    both   for 

ma-re'  fran-swa  ksiv-e-a.  French  physician:  and  against  its  virtues  exist.    The  success,  from 

b.  Thoirette,  department  of  Jura,  14  Nov.  1771 ;  f  financial  slandpojnt,  of  the  Dwight  sanitanum. 

d.  ?z  July  r803.     His  father,  a  physician,  early  brought  forth  Boany  imitators,  and  much  harm 

initiated  him  into  the  study  of  medicine,  which  "jas  been   done  1^  unskilful  persons   using  this 

the  young  Bichat  prosecuted  at  Lyons  and  Paris,  dangerous  and  powerful  medifmal  ^ent 

where  he  studied  under  the  direction  of  Desanh  Bicker«t«ffc,  Ibbbc,  Irish  dramatic  writer: 

(q.v.),  who  treated  him  as  a  son.  OnttielatterB  b.  Ireland,  about  1735;  d.  about  i8ia.    He  wrote 

death,   Bichat   superintended  the  publication   of  many  successful   pieces  for  the  stage,   some  of 

his  surgical  works,  and  in  1791  began  to  lecture  „hich  such  as  the  operas  of  <Love  in  a  Vlllace' 

upon  anatomy  in  connection   with  expertmental  and   'The  Padlock,'   are  still   represented.     His 

physiology    and    surgery.      From    this    period,  celebrated  comedy  of  'The  Hypocrite,*   adapted 

amidst  the  pressing  calls  of  an  extensive  prac-  irom    Colley    Gibber's    'Nonjuror,'    which    was 

lice,  he  employed   himself   m   prepanng  those  again  borrowed  in  its  leading  incidents  from 

works    which    spread    his     reputation    through  jJoUire.   long   retained   its   place   on   the   stage, 

Europe  and  America,  and  which  had  the  most  ^jth    its   weU-koown    characters   of    Mawwonn 

beneficial  influence  upon  medical    science  gen-  and    Dr.    Cantwdl.    The    music    of    many   of 

erally.    In  1800  appeared  his  'Treatise  on  the  Bickerstaffe's  pieces  was  composed  by  Charies 

Membranes,'    which  passed  through   numerous  Dibdin.     Latterly  he  retired  to  the  Continent, 

editions,  and  immediately  after  publication  was  ^nd  died  there. 
translated  into  almost  all   European   languages, 

and  'Researches  Concerning  Life  and  Death,'  Eickerateth,  Rev.  Edward,  English  clergy- 
followed,  the  next  year,  by  his  'General  Anat-  nian:  b.  Kirkby- Lonsdale.  Westmoreland,  IQ 
omy*  (4  vols,  8vo)— a  complete  code  of  March  1786;  6.  24  Feb.  1850.  He  was  educated 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine,  which  was  '"  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  G.  Hayward.  and  at  the  age  of  14  found  a  place  in  the  post-office, 
published  in  3  vols.  8vo.  In  iBoo  he  was  London,  where  he  remained  for  six  years,  after- 
appointed  physician  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  in  Paris,  ward  spending  fiie  years  as  an  articled  clerk 
and  with  the  energy  characteristic  of  true  gfenius  with  a  London  attorney.  He  then  commenced 
began  his  labors  m  pathological  anatomy.  In  business  as  a  solicitor  in  Norwich,  in  partner- 
a  single  winter  he  opened  no  less  than  600  bodies,  ship  with  his  brother-in-law.  and  soon  was  in  re- 
He  had  likewise  conceived  the  plan  of  a  great  c'lpt  of  a  large  and  increasing  mcome.  A  great 
work  upon  pathology  and  therapeutics;  and  change,  however  came  over  his  mind  and  he 
immediately  upon  commencing  his  duties  as  began  10  exert  himself  in  promoting  the  dif- 
physician  to  the  H6tel-Dieti  he  began  his  re-  fusion  of  the  truths  of  religion  among  hia  fellow- 
searches  in  therapeutics  by  experiments  upon  men.  Among  other  works  accomplished  by  him 
the  efl^ects  of  simple  medicines.  In  the  midst  was  *he  establishment  of  the  Norwirfi  Church 
of  his  activity  and  usefnlness  he  was  cut  off  Missionary  Society.  He  also  published  in  1814 
by  a  malignant  fever,  probably  the  consequence  'A  Help  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,'  which 
of  his  numerous  dissections.  His  friend  and  •»«  with  great  success.  He  then  resolved  to 
physician  Corvisart,  wrote  to  Napoleon  in  these  abandon  the  legal  profession  for  that  of  a  minis- 
words:  "Bichat  has  just  fallen  upon  a  field  of  ter  of  the  Church  of  England-  The  Church 
battle  which  counts  more  than  one  victim ;  no  Missionary  Society  ivished  to  send  him  abroad 
one  has  done  so  much,  or  done  it  so  well,  in  so  on  a  special  mission  to  Africa,  and  in  this  view 
short  a  time,*  He  was  the  creator  of  general  Ihe  bishop  of  Norwich,  dispensttig  with  the 
anatomy,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  »sual  course  of  a  university  education,  admitted 
the  tissues  of  the  different  organs,  which  is  the  him  to  deacon  s  orders  on  la  Dec.  iSij. 
fundamental  principle  of  modem  medicine.  "i"!  a  fortnight  afterward  he  waa  admitted  to 

-,....,.-,             i  •!.     Ai  ■        _  J  full  orders  by  the  bishop  of  Gloucester.    Mr. 

Bichtt.  bS-sher    one  of  the  African  mud-  Hcka-Meth  thereupon,  with  his  wife,  proceeded 

fishes  (Polyptgrtu  fcicAir),   which  inhabits  the  ^{^       ^          i,j^  ^       accompl^hing  the 

"P"^  ii'**  f^  Its  tributaries,  and  is  regarded  „,,j^u  „i  y,  ^^  he  returned  in  the  fol- 

M  the  best  food-fish  of  those  waters     It  is  only  joiing  ,utumn.    He  now  fUled  the  office  of  sec- 

about  a  foot  long,  and  is  one  of  the  few  remain-  ^tariTto  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 

me  mecies  of  the  great  extinct  group  Ganoidea  f^om  this  period  to  1830,  when  he  resigned  it. 

S^k^^L     i^lifi                 ^^  '^  '»'    indefa'riUble    inX    perf^=«nce   of    its 

bee  Mud-Fish,  Reed-Fish.  multiform  duties.     In  the  year  last  mentioned 

Bkhlo'ride  (-klo'-)  of  Gold,  a  substance  he  became  rector  of  Watton,  ia  Kertfordsbirc, 

fonned  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  upon  drr  and  spurt  there  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He 

metallic  gold  that  has  been  previously  thrown  had  now  become   widely  known  at  one  of  the 

down  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  by  most   influoitial  and   pcfinlar  clergymen  of  the 

cfaemica!   means.      Some  authorities   assert   that  evangelical    sactioQ.      Besides   taking   as   active 

the  substance  so  formed  is  a  true  chemical  com-  share   in    furthering   the   cause   of  the   various 

pound,  having  the  formula  AuGi ;  while  others  religious    societies,    todnding    the    Evangelical 

maintain  that  it  is  a  mere  mi:tture  of  metallic  Alliance,  of  wbkh  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 

Kold  and  the  well-known  trichloride,  AuO.,  The  he  likewise  issued  a  series  of  publications  which 

so-caRed   ■bichloride  of  gold*   has   risen    into  had  an  immense  circidation,  among  oUmts  :  'The 

notoriety  on  account  of  the  use  made  of  it  by  Christian  Student';  'A  Treatise  on  the  Lord's 

ne  late  Df,  Keeley  of  Dwight.  III.,  in  the  cure  Supper' ;  <A  Tivatise  om  Prater* ;  'The  &gM 

of  dipsomania  and  chronic  alcoholism.    Its  gen-  of  the  Times' ;    'The  Proiobed  Gloir  of  ifcr 
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Church  of   Chiisl';    'The   Restoration  of  the  In  the  17th  centuty  it   suddenly  appears  with 

Jews';  'A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Prophecies,'  surprising  frequency;  there  is  a  picture  of  a 

besides  sermons  and  tracts   without  number.  bicycle  in  a  stained-glass  window  at  Stoke  Pogis, 

Bick'more,  Albert  Smith,  American  natu-  England;  in  August  1665,  John  Evelyn  writes 
ralist :  b.  St.  George,  Mc,  i  March  1839.  He  "I  ""^  a'^""/  ?'  a  wheele  to  run  races  in" ;  in 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  i860,  and  ^°^  ^  Frenchjnan  named  De  Sivrac  mvented 
studied  under  Agassii  at  the  Lawrence  Scien-  ^  iwo-wheeled  ceUrifere  havmg  a  horse-shaped 
tific  School  of  Harvard.  In  1865-9  he  traveled  woodeo  body  with  a  Mddle,  and  steered  by  the 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  in  eastern  Asia;  "^^'^  *««;  '«  >6M  Ozaiiam  descr.bed  before 
in  i8?o  became  professor  of  natural  history  in  ^he  Royal  Society  a  vehicle  pedaled  by  a  foot 
Madison  (now  Colgate)  University;  and  in  1885  traveler.  In  i;6i  the  'Lniversal  Magazine'  de- 
professor  in  charge  of  the  department  of  public  f."'l'e^  »  similar  one  mvented  by  an  Eng- 
instruction  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  hshmaji  named  Ovenden;  in  August  1769 
History,  New  York.  His  publications  include:  t*"^  'London  Magazme'  describes  "a  cha.se 
'Travels  in  (he  East  Indian  Archipelago'  '»  S?  without  horses."  On  27  July  1779. 
(i86g);  'The  Ainos  or  Hairy  Men  of  Jesso' ;  ^'^ ,  Journal  de  Porw  describes  a  vihct- 
< Sketch  of  a  Journey  from  Canton  to  Hankow.'  C™*"     .invented   _  by      MM.      Blanchard       and 

ni^if'—n    c^^-L.  nM^^ts^    a— ._■  .,«      ,*i.„  Magurxer,  which  is  merely  the  cetcrifdre  with  an 

h    M  1     .      W     ^     I        ,H^      U           ^     ?^  '^P"s''t   bar   to   support   the  hands;   this  gained 

,;  ^hll^-Jl^u;^  ^il     f^\    ^^  graduated  considerable  vogue      From  France  and  England 

at   the  English   High   School   Boston,   m    .872;  the  idea  spread  to  Germany,  which  added  to  it 

Z^Sa  t,       'T/,  "^r,  "'     '^ii  "?,**   afterward  ^^e   one   idea    needed    to   vliify   it.      In   March 

devoted  himself  to  literature.     He  has  contnbu-  _g^           j            Trexler    of  Gratz    Austria    in 

ted  largely  to   'St,  Nicholas'  ;  .'Harper's  Young  ^^^^^  a  pidomotor  credited   with'the  speed  of 

City  of  Stones'  ;  'The  Apprentice  Boy>  ;  etc.  ^^^em  bicycle  was  one  buih  in  1816  by  Baron 
BickneU,  Thomas  William,  American  edu-  Karl  von  Drais,  Fteiherr  von  Sauerbronn 
ealor:  b.  Barrington.  R.  I.,  6  Sept.  18.J4.  He  (1784-1851).  chief  forester  to  the  Grand  Duke 
was  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  i86a  of  Baden  (to  whose  memory  in  1891  the  bicy- 
During  his  senior  year  in  college  he  was  elected  clers  erected  a  monument  at  Carlsruhe),  often 
to  the  Rhode  Island  legislature,  and  after  grad-  called  "the  falher  of  the  bieyeie."  It  was  de- 
uation  was  principal  of  schools  in  Rehobart,  signed  to  aid  him  in  his  daily  journeys.  The 
Bristol,  and  Providence,  R.  L,  and  in  Elgin,  111.  whole  was  of  wood ;  the  wheels  of  equal  sizti 
In  1869-75  he  was  commissioner  of  the  public  connected  by  a  perch,  astride  which  the  rider 
.schools  of  Illinois,  and  during  this  incumbency  sat  in  a  saddle,  and  to  the  fore  end  of  which  wai 
he  seeured  the  establishment  of  the  State  Nor-  swiveled  a  fork  into  which  the  front  wheel  was 
mal  School.  He  founded,  edited,  and  owned  axled;  the  rider  propelled  it  on  level  around 
'The  Journal  of  Education'  ;  'The  Primary  or  up  hill  by  striking  the  ground  with  his  feet. 
Teacher';  'The  American  Teacher*;  'Educa-  and  coasted  down  hill.  But  the  significant 
tion';  and  'Good  Times,'  between  1874  and  feature,  the  germ  of  the  bicycle,  was  the  pivot- 
1886.  He  has  been  president  of  a  number  of  ing  of  the  front  wheel  and  its  steering  by  a 
educational  institutes  and  Sunday- school  unions,  handle-bar;  for  which  there  was  a  stuffed  arm- 
He  has  written  'State  Educational  Reports';  rest  on  an  elevated  cross-piece.  Drais  patented 
'John  Myles  and  Religious  Toleration* ;  'Life  this  in  Paris,  1816,  and  claimed  that  it  would 
of  W.  L.  Noyes'  ;  'Brief  History  of  Barring,  go  up  hill  as  fast  as  a  man  could  walk,  on  a 
ton* ;  'Barrington  in  the  Revolution* ;  and  'The  level,  after  a  rain,  at  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour, 
Bicknells.'  or  courier's  pace,  the  same  when  dry  at  eight 
Bicycle,  a  light  steel  vehicle  consisting  of  or  nine,  and  down  hill  at  a  horse's  gallop.  It 
Iwo  wheels  arranged  tandem,  united  by  a  frame  excited  much  attention  and  was  called  the 
with  the  rideK*  seat  upon  it;  propelled  by  his  "draisine" ;  and  in  i8)S  one  Dennis  Johnson 
feet  acting  on  pedals  connected  with  one  of  the  patented  in  England  an  improved  form  called 
axles,  at  present  that  of  the  rear  wheel;  and  the  "pedestrian  curricle,"  with  adjustable  saddle 
steered  by  a  handle-har  guiding  the  direction  of  and  elbow-resl.  This  started  a  fa.shionable 
the  front  wheel.  As  at  present  constructed  the  furore,  and  those  who  could  not  afford  it 
wheels  are  of  equal  size ;  the  driving  mechanism  lauglied  at  it  as  the  "dandy- horse,"  and 
is  usually  a  chain  with  the  links  fitting  over  a  •hobby-horse,"  while  the  serious -minded  in- 
sprocket-wheel,  hut  about  one  in  25  are  chain-  vented  a  swarm  of  names  for  it,  such 
less,  mainly  with  a  shaft  and  bevel  driver;  as  "paient  accelerator,"  "swift-walker"  (a 
the  weight  is  23  to  zj'/i  pounds,  complete;  the  literal  translation  of  "velocipede"),  "raani- 
frame  is  of  hollow  cold-drawn  tubmg,  with  velociler,"  "bivector,*  etc.,  and  finally,  in  1819, 
brazed  joints;  the  wheels  are  suspension,  with  "bicipede"  and  "tricipede" ;  but  by  this  time  the 
crossed  tangent  spokes,  wooden  rims,  pneu-  name  "velocipede"  had  become  tlie  recognized 
matic  tires,  and  ball  hearings.  The  name  dates  current  term.  It  had  then  became  common 
from  about  1865,  though  first  so  spelled  in  a  enough  to  be  prohibited  in  London,  and  to  make 
patent  of  8  April  1869,  and  elsewhere  called  dodgmg  the  machines  a  common  exercise  on  the 
"bysicle,"  "^bicircle."  "bicycular  velocipede."  etc. ;  suburban  roads ;  and  bred  complaints  of  leg 
hut  prior  to  1870  the  form  of  the  machine  was  disease,  and  a  consequent  invention  by  one  Birch 
usually  called  a  velocipede,  a  French  name  for  using  the  arms  instead.  In  1821  Louis  Gom- 
dating  from  i?79.  pert?  patented  an  improvement  in  which  the 
The  pedomotor  itself  goes  back  perhaps  to  handle-bar  was  connected  with  a  segment  rack 
^{yptian  and  probably  at  least  to  classic  times,  gearing  into  a  pinion  ou  the  front  wheel,  so 
winged  figures  astride  of  a  stick  connecting  two  that  either  arms  or  feet  could  be  used  for  pro* 
wheals  being  found  in  the  frescoes  at  Pompeii,  pulsion;  but  the  craze  had  worn  itself  out,  and 
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it   was    nearly  half  a  century  before  it  revived  De  Sivrac's,  on  whose  back  the  rider  jat  well 
with  a  better  machine.    Meantime,  in  June  1819,  over  the  front  wheel ;  this  was  the  progenitor 
the  curricle  had  been  introduced  into  the  United  of  the  modern  tricycle.     Lallement,  against  the 
States,  and  became  a  craxe  in  Boston,  New  York,  judgment  of  his  friends,  who  thought  that  keqi- 
Philadelphia,  etc.;  and  many  riding-schools  were  ing  one's  balance  would  be  impracticable  on  two 
opened.     On  26  June  1819  William  K.  Clarkson  wheels  tandem,  applied  the  principle  thus  the 
was   granted  a  patent  for  an  'improved  veloci-  same  year,  learned  the  art  of  balancing,  and  ex- 
pcde*  ;    but   the   excitement   soon   subsided   here  hibited  his  machine   and   his  skill  at  the   Paris 
also.      The    grotesque    appearance    of   a    person  Exposition  of  that  year ;  but  thought  too   little 
leaning  forward  on  his  elbows  and  kicking  away  of  it  to  patent  it.     The  next  year  {1866)  he  came 
at  the  ground  beneath  his  clumsy  vehicle  proved  to  the  United  States  to  look  for  work,  made  a 
too  much  for  the  national  sense  of  humor,  and  velocipede  and  rode  it  about  New  Haven,  Conn., 
riders    were   the  objects  of  ridicule.     A  typical  and  was  induced  by  one  James  Carroll  to  patent 
'hobby-horse"  in  the  early  'twenties  had  the  fol-  it  with  him,  which  was  done  20  November.     It 
lowing  specificalitHis :     Wheels,  wood,  32  inches;  had  two  wooden  wheels,  the  front  one  slightly 
wheel   base,  4  feet  7  inches;  backbone,  wood,  5  the  larger,  with  iron  tires;  was  a  front-driver; 
feet  9   inches  long;  saddle,  hard  wood,  i  foot  6  and  the  saddle  was  on  a  steel  spring  midway  he- 
inches  long;  handle-bar,  wood,  9  inches,  elevated  tween  the  wheels.    But  it  was  too  crude  and  un- 
4S    inches  above   ground;   finish,   black   paint;  pleasurable  to  attract  mudi  notice.    In  France, 
weight,  90  pounds.     The  arm-rest  was  of  wood,  however,  great  improvements  were  shortly  made 
With  the  death  of  the  draisine  the  idea  was  on  it,  and  in  the  winter  of  1867  it  became  the 
not  altogether  forgotten ;  both  in  England  and  sensation  of  Paris ;  riding  schools  sprang  up  all 
on    the    Continent  scattering  pedomotors   were  about,  and  straps  to  fasten  the  machines  were 
built   every  few  years,  and  the  capital  improve-  part   of   the   equipment  of   the   great   places   of 
ment  of  putting  cranks  on  the  froirt  axle,  crea-  amusement     This    continued    till    the    Franco- 
ting  the  true  modern  Wcycle,  was  at  length  de-  German  war  temporarily  destroyed  the  business, 
vised.      It   is  asserted,  though  not   proved,  that  which  had  developed  a  large  manufacturing  tn- 
5ne  Kirkpatrick  McMillan  of  Courthill.  Scotland,  terest.     Meantime,  in  England,  Edward  Gilman 
having  tried  in   1835  a  system  of  cranks,  side-  in  1866  had  patented  a  rear-driver  with  a  single 
levers,   connecting-rods,  and  pedals,   for  propel-  treadle,  and  the  chain  gear  had  been  broached. 
ling   a    tricycle,  applied   them   successfully  to  a  In   1869  the  improved  velocipede  and  the  reflex 
wooden  bicycle  in  1840;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  of  the  French  enthusiasm  brot^ht  it   into  sud- 
1846   Gavin    Dalzell   of   Lesmahagow.    Scotland,  den  vogue  in  the  United  States,  and  American 
•rho  had  heard  of  McMillan's  machine,  invented  inventiveness  was  turned  toward  perfecting  it; 
ind  rode  a  rear-driving  velocipede  propelled  by  at  the  time  the  'boom*  burst  in  187a  the  Patent 
pedals   on  hanging  levers,   which,  by   means  of  Office   was   receiving  half   a   doien   applications 
connecting-rods  instead  of  chains,  rotated  cranks  for  new  patents  every  week.    Up  to   1869  the 
on  the   rear  axle.     This  Machine,  whose  wheels  two  wheels  were  of  about  the  same  size,  30  to 
were    of    wood   .shod   with   iron,   and   its   frame  40  inches;  and  the  earlier  madiines  had  wooden 
somewhat  dipped  like  the  present  ladies'  wheel,  hubs,   spokes,   and   rims,   with   steel   tires.     But 
made  10  or  12  miles  an  hour;  it  was  a  rather  the  wire-spoke  suspension  wheel,  re-invented  in 
striking  forecast  of  the  modem  "safety,"  thoug^i  France  in  1864,  soon  came  in,  and  by  1869  ail- 
not  in  the  least  a  germ  of  anything,  as  its  exist-  steel  wheels  with  hollow  tubing  were  built ;  the 
ence  was  not  known  till  1892.     It  had  also  some  prices  were  from  $75  to  $300,  and  cycling  was  a 
important   differences:   the  rear  wheel  was  the  mark  of  some  social  distinction.     In  the  West  it 
larger,  as  in  the  "Humber"  and  "Star"  machines,  was    the    universal    reading   sport,    the   leading 
and   the   action  was  to-and-fro  and  not   rotary,  manufactoriea   being  located   there;   rinks,  were 
In     i8ss     a    German    instrument-maker    named  built  everywhere,  and  the  wonderful  trick-riding 
Philipp    Maritz    Fischer   made   and   extensively  possible  with  the  heavy  wheels  then  made,— on 
rode  a  velocipede.    But  none  of  these  were  ever  flights  of  stairs,  by  jumps,  etc.,  which  our  mod- 
made  for  any  persons  but  the  owners,  nor  in-  cm  light  wheels  would  not  endure, —  drew  large 
cited  further  invention.  crowds.    But  this  weight. — 116  pounds  wasme- 
The  real  ancestor  of  our  bicycle,  the  crank-  dium,  and  in  1871  a  75-pound  racer  was  much 
driven    velocipede    that   led   straight  to   better  borrowed  from  its  lightness. —  made  the  sport  a 
things,   arose   in   France:   the  honor  of  the   in-  heavy  tax  even  on  the  athletic,  and  insupportable 
vention  is  hotly  disputed.    According  to  one  ac-  to  any  others;  the  rigid  tire  made  the  jolting 
count  it  bdongs  to  Ernest  Michattx.  the  son  of  on   rough  roads  or   paved   streets  a  torture,  so 
a  Parisian  carriage  repairer  (to  whom  a  monu-  that  a  current  nickname  for  the  machine  wa£ 
raent  was  erected  in  1894)  ;  but  if  so,  he  did  not  « bone-shaker."     The  low  build  covered  the  rider 
make  it  puUic  and  it  led  to  nothing,  and  it  is  with  the  dirt  of  roads  and  carriages,  and  to 
generally  accredited  as  theory,  where  it  belongs  avoid  this  and  gain  speed  the  front  wheel  was 
M  practical  result,  to  Pierre  Lallement.  a  Pan-  gradually  raised  and  the  seat  carried  up  with  il. 
lian  blacksmith,  said  to  have  been  in  Michaux's  and    in    1869-70   two    western    builders    placed 
employ.     It  sprang,  in  fact,  not  from  Michaux's,  large  numbers  of  high  or  "ordinary*  wheels  on 
if  that  existed,  but  from  a  multicycle  invented  in  the  market.     But  the  steel  tire  made  the  exertion 
1865    by    one  ■  Marechal ;    a    ftve-whenler,    each  still  more  severe ;  and  hostile  municipal  legisla- 
wheei   having  an  independent  axle  with  cranks,  tion.  controlled  by  the  horse  owners,  drove  the 
foosB  pedals,  and  a  sepafate  seal ;  the  front  was  bicyclers  off  every  desirable  ridmg  road.    The 
the  guide-wheel,  hot  it  could  be  ridden  by  one  sport  (till  the  "safety"  came  in  it  was  only  snch) 
or  many.     In  September  MM.  Wotrin  and  Le-  collapsed,  .with   the    suddenness   of   a    financial 
conde  patented  a  tricycle,  with  two  smaller  rear  crash,  within  a  single  week ;  thousands  of  ma- 
wheels  on  the  same  axle,  and  a  large  front  one  chines,  worth  $ico  to  $150  one  day,  could  not 
with  cranks  and  loose  pedals,  the  whole  con-  be  .TOld  at  any  price  the  next,  and  were  ultimately 
ntctcd  with'  a  woOdcn  horse-shaped  body  like  disposed  of  to  boys  or  the  poorest  classes  at 
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BICYCLE 

nominal  prices,  or  allow«i]  to  become  t^d  iron;  safeties    were    called,   grew   in    favor.      The 

manufactories  crowded  with   orders  had  them  "Xtraordinary'  and  the  *Facile"  about    1882 

countermanded  in  a  mass;  rinks  no  longer  drew ;  had   some   trial;    but   a   more   popular    form, 

and   what   little   was   left   of   the   sport,   among  which  had  high  racing  speed  and  made   new 

those  who  owned  fine  machines  and  clung  to  records,    was    Starley's    "Kangaroo"     (1883), 

them,  was  killed  by  the  sale  at  nominal  prices  of  with     diamond     frame,     independent      crank- 

a  stock  of  cheap  wheels  made  of  gas-pipe,  mal-  shafts,  and  two  chains  gearing  them    to   the 

Icabte  fittings,   and   wooden   wheels   with  steel  front  wheel.    The  gain  of  the  geared  vrfaeel 

tires,  which  soon  fell  to  pieces,  but  destroyed  all  over  the  Ordinary  is  not  only  in  lessened  air 

prestige  in  the  sport.    It  was  neatly  a  decade  be-  resistance  from  the  lower  seat,  but   because 

fore  Atiterica  took  it  1^   again   in  any   general  length  of  crank  and  pedal  speed  can  be  g:auKed 

way,  and  then  with  a  difierent  whed,  the  bicycle  to   the   most   faTorSbJe   speed   for   the    rider, 

proper.  while  in  the  Ordinary  the  crank  is  too  short 

Meantime  a  great  development  had  gone  and  the  pedal  speed  too  rapid  for  the  best 
on  in  England,  where  the  hanl,  imooth  results.  But  the  alternate  tigbteaing  and 
macadam  roads,  and  beautiful  by-paths  for  loosetring  of  the  chain  twice  in  every  revolu- 
cyclers  without  disturbing  horses,  made  all  tion,  and  other  defects,  caused  its  early  dis- 
conditiona  more  favorable.  The  bicycle  under  placement  by  Starley's  famous  and  still 
that  name  was  patented  8  April  1869;  it  had  speedier  'Rover*  (1884),  for  a  long  time  the 
steel  rims  and  solid  rubber  tires,  round  or  popular  term  for  "safeties'  of  any  pattern, 
half  round.  For  speed  the  front  wheel  was  Here  the  cranks  and  pedals  were  on  a  sepa- 
gradually  enlarged  and  the  rear  reduced  to  rate  axle,  connected  with  the  drivinK-wbeel 
a  mere  steerer,  till  the  Ordinary  was  attained  by  a  single  chain  which  was  therefore  pcr- 
in  1871,  with  a  40-  to  4S-inch  front  wheel  and  nianently  tight;  the  seat  was  far  back  over 
I&-inch  rear;  it  was  made  feasible  and  popular  the  rear  wheel,  so  that  headers  over  the 
by  the  rubber  tires,  which  reduced  the  friction  handle-bar  were  absolntely  impossible.  The 
and  jar,  and  consequently  the  needed  pro-  front  wheel  was  about  one  fourth  larger  than 
pelling  power.  The  front  wheel  was  gradu-  the  rear;  later  they  were  made  of  practically 
ally  raised  in  proportion  to  the  rider's  height  the  same  size  as  now,  completing  the  evolu- 
and  skill,  and  in  the  early  eighties  attained  6a  tion  back  to  the  velocipede,  and  making  its 
and  even  64  inches.  It  still  remains  the  per-  general  utility  possible.  With  the  low  Beat 
fcction  of  grace  and  simplicity  in  bicycle  con-  any  one  can  mount,  and  the  exercise  is  not 
Etruction:  the  motive  power  being  applied  too  severe;  and  it  makes  possible  the  drop- 
direct,  and  the  wheel,  with  cranks  and  pedals,  frame  for  ladies.  The  Ordinary,  as  its  name 
forming  a  solid  body.  It  is  also  the  most  implies,  maintained  the  field  for  a  while;  the 
exhilarating  to  ride,  given  strength  and  sporting  idea  was  still  in  the  ascendant,  the 
skill.  The  greatest  improvements  were  made  'safety*  was  sneered  at  as  the  effeminate  and 
by  James  K.  Starley,  of  Coventry,  England,  rather  cowardly  refuge  of  weaklings  and 
the  second  'father  of  the  bicycle";  his  wheels  old  men,  and  it  was  not  believed  that  it 
in  1873  had  become  nearly  all  that  made  the  could  compete  in  racing  speed.  But  about 
best  Ordinary,  with  steel  frame,  cross  tension  1S86  the  public  began  to  realize  its  immense 
spokes,  and  solid  rubber  tires.  In  1874  he  business  and  social  advantages,  and  with 
patented  the  tangent  wheel.  numbers   the   fear   of  ridicule    vanished;    by 

The  Ordinary,  however,  could  not  be  the  1888  five  sixths  of  the  sales  were  of  'safeties,* 

bicycle  of  the  future.    It  was  hard  to  mount,  and  by  1890  the  Ordinary  had  become  a  curio 

except  in  favorable  spots,  and  if  the  rider  was  or  the  equipment  of  trick  riders.     For   many 

dismounted  had  often  to  be  walked  long  dis-  years  now  both  names  have  gone  out  of  use, 

tances  on  streets  or  hillsides;  both  from  this  all    being    'safeties,*    and    the    compendious 

and  the  great  air  resistance  due  to  the  rider's  "bicycle*  or  simply  "wheel*  (a  reminiscence 

elevation,  it  was  merely  the  sport  of  a  few  of    the    Ordinary,    where   the    driving-wheel 

athletic    men,    mostly    young;    headers    were  was  everything)   covers  all.     This  advent  of 

frsquent  from  the  rider's  mass  centre  being  the  •safety*  has  carried  the  bicycle  into  every- 

directly  over  that  of  the  large  Wheel,    and  day  business  and  the  lite  of  every  household; 

liable  to  be  serious  from  his  high  seat,  though  carriers,   policemen,   messengers,   etc.,   find   it 

the  danger  was  exaggerated.     A  safer  build  of    great    service;    competition    has    lowered 

was  therefore  mooted.    The  first  idea  was  to  prices  to  the  level  of  the  very  servant-girls 

bring   the   rider's    centre   below   that   of   the  and  street  boys;  and  there  is  Mrdly  a  spot  in 

driving    wbeel;    this    could    only    be    accom-  the  modern  world  into  which  it  has  not  pene- 

plished  by  operating  the  pedal  with  some  kind  trated.    There  are  great  manufactories  engaged 

of  leverage,  and  a  rear-driving  safety  with  in  bicycle  manufacture,  and  also  in  making  the 

lowered    front    wheel    was    patented    in    1879  machines    n»ed    in    their    construction,     in    the 

by  H.  T,  Lawson  of  England.    A  similar  type.  United   States   alone,   in    igoo,    nearly   ao.ooo 

called  the  •Bicyclette,*  followed  in   r88o.     In  people     were     earning    their     living     by     their 

the  same  year  the  'Star,*  a  reversed  Ordinary  direct    manufacture,    besides    more    than    6,000 

with  the  small  wheel  in  front,  was  introduced  establtshments     and     nearly     10,000    pn-soos 

and   had   something   of  a  rim;   the   "Humber  employed    in    repairing    and    many    more   in 

Safety*   in    1885   copied   the   type   with   more  selling  them.     Even  in  war  they  have  sliown 

extreme  difference  in  wheels,  and  the  current  their    utility.      They   have   been   adopted   for 

joke  upon  it  was  an  imaginary  Irish  descrip-  military  purposes  by  many  of  the  nations  of 

tion  that  "the  big  wheel   is  the  smallest  and  the  world :  by  Austria -Hungary  in  1884;  by  Enp- 

the  hind  wheel  is  in  front."     But  with  the  land  and  SwiUerland  in  1887;  hy  Belgium  in 

high    wheel    there    is    always    liability    to    a  1880.    The  French  army  js  said  to  be  equipped 

tumble,   and   a   'backfall*    is    worse    than    a  with  several   thousand   bicyales,  «nd  «  per- 

'header*;  and  the  'Dwarf  Bicycle,*  as  the  fected  aystem  of  drill  aitd  Uotici  for  «drttu«- 
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A  detachment  of  bicycle- mounted  soldiers  average  roadster  does  not  reach  26  pounds,  while 
has  been  found  useful  in  axcoaipaofiag  the  in  1873  65  pounds,  and  even  in  1885,  4S  was 
motor  Maxim  guu,  first  tried  in  i8gg.  The  thought  fair,  and  37  a  racing  wonder. 
militarT'  bicycle  is  eapecially  constrnctcd  for  The  ball-bearing,  invented  by  an  Englishman 
hard  work  and  rongh  usage.  Same  of  the  named  Sonn,  is  another  epoch-making'  invention, 
French  machines  are  made  to  fold-,  to  that  which  revolui ionized  all  previous  theories.  The 
when  tlie  riders  come  to  impaasable  ground  earliest  bicycle  bearing  was  a  plain  one  with  a 
tbejr  can  double  them  op  and  carry  them  on  sleeve,  known  as  the  parallel  bearing.  The  {ric- 
iheir  backs.  tidn  was  so  heavy  that  the  roller  bearing  was 
Partly  effect  bnl  mainly  C3u«e  of  this  gen-  substituted,  but  did  not  work  well ;  the  next  was 
eral  use  has  been  the  direction  of  inventive  the  adjustable  cone,  which  for  a  time  was  the 
Eeiiios  to  the  advancement  of  speed  or  com-  universal  one.  But  in  all  solid-surface  bearinja 
fori,  often  both  at  once.  Every  feature, — ma-  the  grinding  of  the  sand  which  worked  in  made 
terial,  frame,  spokes,  gearing,  tire,  bearings,  them  irregular  and  rattling  after  a  whikt,  and 
rim,  handle-bar,  brake,  and  others,^~ha3  been  the  layers  of  gudgeon  grease  rcQuired  a  steady 
Tigiiantly  and  tirelessly  stndied  to  win  pnblic  tax  on  time  for  cleaning.  In  the  ball-bearing', 
faror,  and  th^re  is  harttty  a  more  wonderful  the  conical  axle  bears  against  a  row  of  steel 
machine  existent.  The  enormoas  brain-power  balls  in  a  circle,  tangent  to  the  bearing  surface 
devoted  to  its  perfection  is  shown  by  tha  fact  and  to  two  other  surfaces  an  right  angles,  so 
that  in  the  United  States  alone  7,573  patents  that  the  friction  is  only  against  three  points,  and 
had  been  granted  up  to  1900  for  cycles  and  the  bearing  parts  roll  over  instead  of  sliding 
their  parts,  and  probably  double  that  in  the  upon  each  other.  The  wear  of  the  balls  is  as- 
world  altogether.  Of  these,  in  our  own  coun-  tonishingly  slight,  and  from  the  constant  change 
try  only  16  had  been  issued  before  1865,  and  of  surface  there  is  litlie  irregularity,  and  from 
the  great  majority  were  granted  after  1890.  the  small  contact  points  scarcely  any  making  of 
Ir      1S02    the    applications    had      grown      so  axle  grease. 

that   a   special   department   of   the  A.   fundamental   invention   Is   the   su^ension 

rds  of  an  Engli  * 


Patent  Office  was  created  for  them.  wheel,  Iq-  which,  in  the  words  of  an  English 

The  greatest  of  all  single  ones,  and  the    patentee  of  i8a6,  "the  weight  they  have  to  carr 
'   which    has   revolutionized   the    business    is  suspended  from  that  part  of  the  wheel  whicl 
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saves  jolts  by  rolling  into  instead  of  oh  and  to  be  under  the  axle-tree"  — a  principle  ;_ 
oflF  the  minute  obstructions  of  the  roadway,  vented  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  before  1490,  re- 
but for  the  same  reason  increases  speed,  each  invented  as  above  stated,  and  in  France  in  1864. 
rise  of  the  wheel  taking  so  much  more  mus-  Spring  seats  have  abolished  the  saddte-gallii^ 
cular  exertion.  It  must  be  confessed,  how-  which  was  one  of  the  worst  tortures  ol  the 
ever,  that  a  heavy  price  is  paid  in  the  endless  *bone-shaker,'  and  even  of  the  earlier  bicycles, 
nuisance  of  punctures,  ending  many  rides  The  wooden  rim  takes  two  and  a  half  pounds  off 
abruptly,  and  involving  a  walk  for  miles  —  the  weight  of  a  machine,  but  is  not  used  in  Eng- 
something  unknown  with  the  solid  tire.  It  land,  the  roads  being  too  wet.  The  drop-frame 
was  originally  invented,  not  for  bicycles,  but  for  ladies'  use  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
road  wagons,  hy  an  English  civil  engineer  single  advance  made  on  the  velocipede,  so  far 
named  K.  W.  Thompson,  in  1843,  and  as  the  iitcrease  of  social  pleasure  is  concerned : 
patented  in  the  United  States  in  1847;  but  in  the  same  Hne  are  the  construction  of  coupled 
fell  flat  and  was  allowed  to  lapse.  The  first  machines  for  two.  taking  away  the  reproach  often 
bicycle  tires  were  iron  or  steel;  then  a  strip  made  that  bicycling  is  "an  essentially  selfish 
of  rubber  was  fastened  over  the  tire;  later,  a  pleasure.*  The  coaster-bnike  is  another  im- 
round  or  half-round  piece  of  solid  rubber  portant  advance.  The  chain  gearing  which  made 
was  cemented  or  fastened  into  the  hollow  of  tha  'safety"  possible  has  been  noted;  later,  much 
the  rim.  But  in  1889  an  Irish  veterinary  sur-  ingeninty  has  been  emplt^ed  to  get  rid  of  it,  but 
geon.  Dr.  John  B.  Dunlop,  fitted  a  piece  of  not  with  perfect  satisfaction,  the  cost  being  pro- 
rubber  hose  to  his  son's  bicycle;  it  worked  hibitive  to  the  mass,  and  the  complaint. of  extra 
so  well  that  he  patented  it,  not  broadly,  but  exertion  being  heard.  The  two  chief  devices  for 
for  specilic  details  now  disused.  Shortly  chainless  machines  are  the  pin-wheel  gearing, 
after,  I.  W.  Boothroyd  of  London  described,  which  works  smoothly  but  lacks  durability;  and 
but  did  not  patent,  a  tire  of  this  sort;  and  the  bevel  gear,  which  is  very  difficult  to  cut  so 
about  the  same  time  P.  W.  Tillinghast,  of  that  the  teeth  shall  fit  exactly,  but  is  said  to  in- 
Providence,  R.  I._,  patented  one  in  this  coun-  crease  in  both  accuraor  and  ease  of  driving  with 
try.  Received  with  utter  incredulity  at  first,  use,  as  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  grow  to  fit  each 
and  a  not  unjustifiable  dread  of  punctures,  other.  In  the  chain  gear  the  case  is  the  reverse. 
in  two  ;year8  40  per  cent  of  all  bicycles  were  as  the  links  and  rivets  wear  and  dust  grinds 
fitted  with  it,  and  in  two  more  no  other  was  them  off. 

on  the  market.     (The  cushion  tire,  a  large  tire.  In  the  United  States  the  bicycle  did  not  ap- 

tcdid    e^RCpt    for    a    sontt    air    space    running  pear  after  the  collapse  of  1870  till  the  Centennial 

throng  it,  was  tried  for  a  time  in  iSgi  and  after  Exposition  of  1876.  when  some  English  machines 

im  was  not  a  success).    Bat  even  this  would  were  Imported  and  exhibited.    Col.  Albert  A. 

hire  been  ineffectual  save  for  the  enormous  re-  Pope  of  Boston  saw  them  and  thought  of  reviv- 

dixrlioa  in  wei^t  by  the  use  oi  steel  weldles!  ing  the  business  here;  went  to  England  to  study 

lub^g  and  wire,  so  that  a  machine  of  the  in-  the  industry,  brought  back  some  English  wheels, 

credibly  smaB  weight  of  nine  pounds  has  been  and  had  W.  S.  Atwell  of  Boston  build  him  one, 

BStd  for  racing,  with  a  wheel  cm  whose  ipcdKS  weighing  70  pounds,  and  costing  $313.    Again 
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Ttsiting  Engknd,  he  decided  that  conditions  here  college  testify  to  its  former  splendor  and   im- 

warranted  their  manufaclure  for  the  market,  and  poftanee.     Pop.  14,000. 

in  1878  had  the  Weed  Sewing  Machine  Company,  -asj.. i,i_-f s',     /n a .» 

of    Hanford,    Conn.,    make    some    -Colnmliaii-  ,j„^'f*^;  .^•^^^,;t°  »..\^V?^',  -^^l.itf 

for  him  in  a  corner  of  their  shop,  ihe  first  bicy-  '^e  west,"  or  «two  streams'),  a  r.wr  in^wn, 

cles   made   in   America.     From   the   first,   these  \*»"MS  n"lM  long,  the  last  I2  of  which  form 

have  been  tl>e  American  model  of  durability  and  ^^^    bo""dary    between    F^ce    and    Spam.     It 

excellence  of  make,  as  well  as  of  advanced  in-  "*"  '"  ^<^  mountains  of  Spanwh  Navarre  a^. 

vention  in  construction  and  fittings,  and  unsur-  |ft«*  ™"°"*  ^^^S^^  of  direction,  falls  iWo^ 

passed  in  the  world;  and  they  still  maintain  that  |"y.*'*  ?'.'"■>;  ""■■  Fontarabia      In  former  t.ciw 

position.     The  business  soon  grew  into  one  of  Spam  claimed  not  only  the  entire  r.ver,  but  so 

tV  great  manufactories  of  the  country,  and  was  •""<^''  "'  '"  ^*n'"'  ,?".*'"=  ^\!?^J'^'='   '*   *** 

the  chief  of  the  companies  merged  in  the  Amer-  "«","  «'^f'^<' «*  full  tide.    This  difference  w» 

lean   Bicycle   Company   a   few   years   ago.     The  fi^»''y  settled  by  each  country  contenting   itself 

«saf«y»   brought   the   same   expansion    here   as  J*,'*''"*  ""^  **■"";,   Ne»rlr«n  there  is  a  small 

eJsewhere-  but  its  very  commonness  and  cheap-  "'*i<'   '"  the  middle  of  the  stream,   called   the 

ness.  with  other  causes,   has,   since  about   1895,  I*'""'!   of    Pheasants,   on    which     being   neutrtl 

produced   a   severe   decline.    The    chief  falling  »™'"'<',.  ^"'^  ^^   ^"^  "?7 /Y"  """  «L^^- 

off  is  in  women's  use :  they  have  tired  of  it,  as  "ere  also  a  peace  was  concluded  between  Ffanoe 

they  do  of  every  muscular   sport   except   when  *'*<'  Spain  in  1054. 

novelty  gives  a  brief  stimulus  or  social  oppor-  Biddeford.  Maine,   city    in   York   Cownty, 

tunity;  and  the  lamp  laws  m  many  localities  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saco  River,  6  mile* 

nearly  killed  evening  parties,  the  chief  use  they  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  R-R., 

■  could  make  of  it.     The  slackening  of  this  de-  15    miles    southwest    of    Portland.      The     river 

mand  produced  a  severe  crisis  m  the  business,  separates  it  from  Saco  (q.v.),  and,  like  that  city 

Also,  inventions  have  nearly  reached  their  limit,  Biddeford  grew   up  as  a  manufacturing  centre, 

to  tempt  youth  with  money  to  buy  the  latest  new  i,s  development  being  favored  by  the  abundant 

pattern ;  and  the  business  has  settled  upon  a  firm  water-power  furnished  by  the  falls,  the  stream 

though   more  limited   basis  of   practical   service  descending  here  about  40  feet.    The  city  also  has 

and  every-day  pleasure.   The  census  returns  show  ^  i^rge  local   trade. 

the  remarkable  changes  that  have  taken  place  m  Industries.—  The    leading   industries    include 

this  trade  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ,,5^  extensive  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  lum- 

In  1800,  there  were  27  establ.shnients  engaged  5,^,  boots  and  shoes,  machinery,  etc.    Here  are 

m   making  bicycles   m   the  United   States ;   the  ^^^^  ^j  j^^  ^^^1  important  cotton  mills  in  New 

capital  mvested  being  $2,058,072;  the  number  of  England,   the   products   of   which   are   found   in 

emplo>-ees,  1,797,  and  the  TOlue  of  the  product,  (he  markets  of  many  states.     Near  the  city  are 

52,568.326.      By  1000,  the  business  had  so  ex-  granite  quarries  which  annually  produce  large 

tended  that  the  number  of  establishments  had  quantities  of  superior  stone,  used  in  many  parts 

increased  to  312:  the  amount  of  capital  invested  ^f  tj,e  „or!d.     Several  thousand  people  are  em- 

to  $29,783,659,   while  the   17,525   workmen   em-  ,       j  ,„  ^^^^  ^j^•^  industries,  and  the  floiirish- 

pbyed   received  an  annual   wage  of  $8  189,817.  f„g  ^f  t^ese  has  led  to  its  gradual  growth.     It 

the  cost  of  material  in  that  year  was  $i6.7g2  -  i,^^   jwo  national  banks. 

051  and  the  value  of  the  product  $31,915,90^  Schools   a«d   Churches.— The   public    school 

I'lve  j-ears   later,   when    the   special   census   of  ^y^x^^  jj  „ell  organized  and  conducted,  and  the 

American    manufacturing   interests   was   taken,  ^^rious  religious  denominations  are  represented 

the  number  of  establishments  had  been  reduced  ^y  ,4  churches.    The  intellectual  life  of^the  peo- 

i"  'S'-oq'"  that  year  the  caprtal  employed  was  ,(.  ;,  ^ig^  stimulated  through  useful  local  pub- 

but  $5,883,458;  the  number  of  employees   3,319:  lications  and  an  excellent  puhlic  library. 

the   wages   paid,  $I97M03 ;   the  cost  of  niate-  History    Md     Govern m <■«(.— The    cily     was 

r.als.  $2,628,146.  and  the  value  of  the  product,  ^^^^j  f^^^  Biddeford,  England,  the  home  of 

55.153.240.                       ,^,     .,    ,        „   ,       „.  some  of  its  early  settlers.     In  1616  a  small  set- 

SeeH.  A   Garratt   'The  Modern  SafetyBicy.  tlement  was  made  at  Biddeford   Pool,  near  the 

dc>  (New  York  1809);  Andrew  Sharp, 'Bicycles  mouth  of  the   Saco,   and   Biddeford  was  settled 

and  Tricycles'  (London  i8q6>:  and  the  valuable  under   a    patent    in    1630,    embraced   Saco    until 

historical  nummary  rn  the  United  SUtes  census  ,7,8^  and  was  then  incorporated  under  its  pres- 

reports  of   1900,    'Manufactures'    (Part   IV.,  p.  gnt  name.    This  was  long  the  chief  settlement  of 

329)-  the    Maine    province.      In    185s    Biddeford     re- 

Bida,  Alexandre,  be'da,  al-ek-s6iidr,  French  ceived  a  city  charter.     The  present  government 

jiainter:  b.   1813;  d.  2  Jan.  1895.    He  traveled  includes  a  mayor  and  a  city  council,  elected  an- 

in   the    East   for  two  years,  and  most  of  his  nually.    The  population  in  1900  was  16,145.    In 

Bii'ntings   have   Oriental   or   Scriptural  subjects.  1910  it  had  increased  to  17,079.     Consult :   Fol- 

is  best-known  work  is  his  illustrations  for  the  som,  'History  of  Saco  and  Biddeford'   (1830)  ; 

"Four  Evangelists'    (1876).  and  the   "Book  of  Clayton,    "History    of   York    County'    (i^j) ; 

Ruth';    among   his   paintings   are    'The    Slave  Ridlon,  'Saco  Valley  Settlements  and  Families' 

Market.'    'The   Massacre   of  the   Mamelukes,'  (1895). 

^SVSofBl?  ^"'^  °*  '°'°"°"''  ^"^  Biddl...An,honrJo«ph.Dr««l,  America,, 
publisher,  journalist,  and  miscellaneous  writer: 

Bidar,  be'dar,  India,  an  ancient  town  in  the  b,  Philadelphia,  I  Oct.  l8?4.     He  has  written  <A 

Niiam's  dominions,  75  miles  northwest. of  Hai-  Dual  Role,  and  Other  Stories,'    "An  AllegoTy 

darab&d;  noted  for  the  metal  ware  to  which  it  and    Three    Essays,'     "The    Madeira    Islands,' 

has  given  the  name  of  Bidri  or  Bidery,     It  oc-  "The   Froggy   Fairy   Book.'    "All   Around   Ath- 

cupies  a  commanding  site  above  the  surround-  letics'    (1894);   "The  Flowers  of  Life*    (l8g8); 

ing  country,  and  its  mosque  and  madrissa  or  'Shantytown  Sketches'   <i8gS). 
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Biddle,  Arthur,  Americui  lawyer:  b.  in  He  was  alao  active  in  support  of  a  declaration 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  23  Sept  1853;  d.  8  March  i8<ff.  or  bill  of  rights  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
He  studied  law  and  was  adniitted  to  the  bar  in  Federal  Constitution  to  prevent  abuse  or  mis- 
187&  Later  he  became  a  [nember  of  his  father's  construction. of  its  powers.  After  the  organiza- 
fiirn  and  devoted  much  lime  to  the  study  of  cer-  tion  of  the  Federal  government  under  the  Con- 
tain branches,  the  results  of  which  were  pub-  stitution  of  1787,  Cd.  Biddle  was  appointed 
lifihed  in  his  works,  'Treatise  on  the  Law  of  marshal  of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
Stock  Brokers*  (1881.)  ;  'Treatise  an  the  Law  of  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  Washington. 
Warnuiiies  in  the  Sale  of  Chattels*  (1884)  ;  and  ^^^^  j  American  naval  officer:  b. 
'The  Law  of  Insurance'   (1893).  ^  p^b.  li&i.  d.  i  Oct.  1848.    He  was  educated 

Biddle,  Clement,  American  Revolutionary  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  entered 
soldier:  b.  Philadelphia,  lo-May  1740;  d.  there,  the  navy  in  1800.  In  ihQ  war  against  Tripoli 
14  July  1814.  He  was  educated  in  the  tenets  of  he  served  as  a  midshipman,  was  taken  prisoner 
the  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers),  and  in  early  and  kept  in  confinemeat  for  19  months.  In  the 
life  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  his  native  War  of  1812,  he  was  a  lieutenant  on  the  Wasp 
city ;  but  notwithstanding  his  Quaker  training,  when  she  captured  the  Frolic  and  was  later  cap- 
he  joined  a  number  of  Quaker  friends,  in  1764.  lured  by  the  Poictiers.  Though  a  prisoner  for  a 
in  forming  a  military  corps  for  the  protection  of  short  time,  Biddle  was  exchanged,  and  in  1813 
3  party  of  friendly  Indians  who  had  sought  took  command  of  the  Homel  and  captured  the 
lefuge  in  Philadelphia  from  the  fury  of  a  band  British  brig  Penguin  on  J3  March  1815,  being 
of  lawless  zealots  known  as  the  "Paxlon  Boys,*  wounded  in  action.  He  was  made  captain  in 
who  had  recently  massacred  some  unoffending  1815,  and  received  a  gold  medal  from  Congress 
Conesto^  Indians  at  the  interior  town  of  Lan-  in  reward  for  his  services.  He  was  afterward 
caster.  These  banditti,  powerful  in  numbers,  commissioner  to  Turkey  and  China,  and  in  1845 
bad  advanced  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  city,  negotiated  the  first  treaty  between  the  United 
threatening  destruction  to  all  who  should  oppose  States  and  China.  He  also  served  in  the  Mcxi- 
them,  when  the  vigor  ot  the  military  preparations  can  war. 

tjKktd  ihdr    further  Piogres.     Scarcely   h.d  5^^^    j^^^    English  Socinim  .riter-.  b. 

Ihij  local  dislurtance  been  qmeted  when  new,  Wonon-nnder-Edgc.    Glouceder.hire,    14    Jan. 

S'„U'";'^  °™  ^."SS'    ™if.    .,',™  ■<i'Si   i    London    2!   Sent.    .662,    He  inlied 

House  of   Commons  to   charge   certain    stamp  Magdalen  College.  Oxforif  in  his  19th  year,  and 

dm.es  m  the  colonies.    The  feehng  engendered  g„3„„ed  AM  ii  1641.    Being  led  to  doubt  the 

dtroughout  the  whole  country  by  ih.s  stw  and  J       ,        ,  ^    ^  ^  ^  ^    j     »        <T„\„  At- 

by  the  subsequent  pissage  of  the  Stamp  Att  in-  „„„,    „„    ,1,  Jj„,    ,„,    Jti^,,   j,    ^^^ 

duceA    m    Philadelphia,    the    cekbrated    ■non-  «„„„i,„j   „  ,,„    jj,    ^„   „,„„j   „„   ^^^ 

mpjttanon  jesolut.ons-  of  25  Oct    1765,  sipied  ^^^^  ,,^  ^^^H;  afterward,  on   examination 

f*!  b5'J!'"'"jT  t  .1  ,  n'  ""'S  5  Imfc"  •  committee  of  Parliament,  he  acknow- 
dol.  Biddle  and  h.s  brother  Owen  When  all  ,^^  ,,,  !„;„„  ■  ,^  ^■■^.^^■,  „,  ,j, 
hope  of  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  the  d.«er-  ^J  ^  f^j  ,,1,  fl^Hy,  Argument,i  .ere 
ences  waa  lost.  Col.  Biddle  was  greatly  mstru-  ^^/„j  ,^  ^  ^^^^  jj,  persisted  in  bis  opin- 
nralal  m  forming  the  -Quakers  company  of  -  „j  j„  ,j^  published  rWo  tticis,  containing 
volunteers  raised  m  Philadelphia  in  TO.  of  j,,  .Confession  of  Faith  Concerning  the  Holy 
which  he  was  elected  a«  officer  before  the  corps  Trinity,'  and  >Te.timonie,>  of  Iteriua,  Jusfii 
joinedtheanny  Congress,  on  8  July  following,  Martyr,  and  several  other  early  writers  on  the 
elected  Col  liiddle  deputy  nuartermastergeneral  „me  sibject.  On  this  the  Asaimbly  of  Divines 
of  ibe  militia  of  Pennsylvamj  New  Jersey,  „^^  p,',iiament  to  decree  the  pokishmeot  of 
Maryland,  and  Delaware,  orderrf  to  rendeavous  j  ^i  against  those  who  should  impugn  the  ea- 
st Tren.on.  Cob  Biddle  took  part  m  the  battle  tabliahrf  opinions  respecting  the  Tmily.  and 
of  Trmton  at  the  close  of  the  same  year.  and.  ^^  ^^^^^  sever*  penalties  for  minor  deviations 
with  another  officer,  was  ordered  by  Washington  3^^  ,  j„^  „,  ^^  ,,„,  j||f,„„„,  „( 
to  receive  the  swords  of  the  Hessian  officers,  opimmi  in  the  Parliament  itself,  and  the  penal- 
He  was  also  engaged  m  the  victory  of  Princeton.  ,|j,  „  „jj^  ,ji,  „5eping  measure  rendered 
the  snrpnse  and  retreat  at  Brandywinc.  and  ^  ,„  ^^^  ji^y..  p„^e„ted  its  execution, 
the  unsuccessful  enterprise  of  Germantown.  and  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  remanded  to  prison,  however, 
daring  the  winter  of  177^8.  shared  the  suf-  ,„j  remained  for  some  years  In  rigorois  confine^ 
fainga  of  the  American  army  at  Valley  Forgt  „^^  a  general  act  of  oblivion  in  1651  restored 
As  commissary-general  of  forage  under  Gen.  ^j„  ,„  |n,„  „j„  ^  immediately  dissemi- 
Greene  he  rendered  important  service  to  the  „„ed  his  opinions  both  by  preaching  and  by  the 
ray  in  several  critical  inndures.  especially  dur-  p„hii„,i„'„,  «,  iTwbfSld  Scripture  tate- 
ing  the  famine  at  Valley  Forgt  Ai  Monmouth  J^j,„  >  p„  ^j  f^  „,,  confined  In  the  Gate 
he  shared  the  success  of  his  countrymen  In  jj^^g^  ^^  ^j^  momhs.  Cromwell  banished  him 
September  1780.  owing  to  the  pressure  of  his  ^  ^L  Mary's  Castle.  Scilly  Is.,  assigning  him  an 
private  affairs,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  annual  subsistence  of  100  crowns.  Here  he  re- 
pnvate  hfe.  His  mditary  career,  however,  was  mained  three  years,  until  liberated  in  165&  He 
kiefly  renewed  m  the  capacity  of  quartermaster-  then  became  pastor  of  an  Independent  congrega- 
general  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  expedition  under  ijo„,  ^^d  continued  to  support  his  opinions  until 
Washington,  in  1794,  against  the  whiskey  insuc-  fear  of  the  Presbyterian  Parliament  of  Richard 
lents  of  that'  State.  Col.  Biddle  labored  ear-  Cromwell  induced  him  to  retire  into  the  coun- 
nestly  also  in  the  early  political  movements  of  try.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  parliament  he 
the  patriot  party  of  his  State,  advocating  effec-  preached  as  before  until  the  Restoration,  after 


lively  the    revolutionary   State   constitution    of    which  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  tc  .... 
■7^  (which  his  brother  Owen  had  had,  as  a    vate  preaching.    In   June   i(i63  he  was  appre- 


T  of  tbe  convention,  a  share  in  framing),    hended  at  one  of  the  private  assemblies,  and 
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upon  process  of  law  fined  iioQ,  and  ordered  to 
lie  in  prison  until  it  was  paid.  He  fell  a.  victim 
to  jail  fever  and  died  in  the  47th  year  of  his 
age,  a  martyr  to  reJigious  intolerance.  Hia  pri- 
vate character  was  moral,  benevolent,  and  exem- 
plary, and  Toulmin  styles  him  the  "father  of  the 
modern  Unitarian 9." 

Biddle,  NicholSB,  American  naval  officer: 
h.  Philadelphia,  10  Sept  1750;  d-  7  Man*  1778. 
In  1765,  while  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
he,  with  two  otheri,  chosen  by  lot,  were  left 
for  two  months  on  an  uninhabited  island.  In 
1770  he  entered  the  British  navy.  When  Phipps, 
afterward  Lord  Mulgrav^  was  about  to  start 
on  his  ex|)loring  e:ipeditioD,  young  Biddle, 
though  a  midshipman,  deserted  his  own  vessel 
and  shipped  as  a  seaman  on  the  Carcass,  serving 
through  the  cruise  with  Lord  Nelson,  who  was 
a  male  of  Phipp's  vessel.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  Revolution  he  came  to 
America  and  was  made  captain  of  the  Andrew 
Doria,  a  brig  of  14  guns  and  130  men,  taking 
part  in  Commodore  Hopkins'  attack  on  New 
Providence.  After  refitting  in  New  London  he 
was  ordered  on  a  cruise  to  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  in  1776  look,  among  other  prizes, 
two  transport  ships  with  valuable  cargoes  and 
a  battalion  of  Highland  troops.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Randolph,  a  32- 
gun  frigate,  in  February  1777.  In  March  1778 
he  was  wounded  in  an  action  with  the  Yarmouth, 
an  English  64-gun  ship.  While  under  the  hands 
of  a  surgeon  the  magazine  blew  up.  and  the 
whole  crew  of  the  Randolph  were  lost,  except 
four  men,  who  were  tossed  about  on  a  piece  of 
wreck  for  four  days  before  being  rescued.  The 
other  vessels  of  the  squadron  escaped  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disabled  state  of  the  Yarmouth. 

Biddle,  Nicholaa,  American  financier:  b. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  8  Jan.  1786;  d.  same  ckj.  Xj 
Peb^  1844.  He  became  secretary  to  JiAn  Arm- 
strong, United  States  minister  to  France,  in 
1804,  and  subsequently  went  as  secretary  to 
James  Monroe,  then  United  States  minister  to 
England.  He  returned  home  in  1S07.  was  elected 
to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1810,  and 
was  ^)pointed  a  director  of  the  United  States 
Bank  m  1819-  He  became  president  of  the  bank 
in  1823  and  managed  it  ably  down  to  the  ex- 
piration of  its  charter.  The  fmanciai  trouble 
precipitated  upon  the  country  by  Jackson's  with- 
drawal of  the  government  deposits  in  1S33  gave 
an  unfortunate  ending  to  Biddle's  career  as  a 
banker,  but  while  both  his  ability  and  his  in- 
tegrity were  questioned  at  the  time,  he  has  been 
amply  vindicated  since.  Besides  miscellaneous 
writings,  he  published  a  'Commercial  Digest,' 
and  'History  of  the  Expedition  Under  Lewis 
and  Clarke  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.'  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  funds  of 
Girard  College,  and  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing that  institution. 

Biddle,  Richard,  American  lawyer:  b. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  25  March  1796;  d.  Pittsburg. 
7  July  1847.  He  studied  taw  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Pittsburg.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  (1837-41),  and  was  author  of  a 
'Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  with  a  Review  of 
the  History  of  Maritime  Discovery'    {1831). 

Bid'dulph,  £Ur  Michael  Anthony  Shrapnel, 
English  military  officer ;  b.  Qeeve  Court,  Somer- 
setshire, 1823.    He  entered  the  Royal  artillery 


in  1844;  beeame  c^tidn  in  iflso;  v^jor,  1^4; 
colonel,  1874;  majcx'-geneTal,  1877:  lieutenant- 
general,  1S81 ;  and  general  in  1886,  He  served 
in  the  Crimean  war  at  Alma,  Inkerman,  Balak- 
lava,  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  In  India  he 
commanded  the  field  force  and  marched  to  Kan- 
dahar and  the  Helmnnd,  and  returned  by  the  Tal 
Chotiali  and  Boree  to  the  Indua,  in  187S-9L  He 
was  retired  in  iSgo,  and  in  1896  became  gentle- 
man usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  He  pti^^ted 
'Illustrated  Forrester's  Norway'  [1S49). 

Bid'eford,  England,  a  market  town  and 
municipal  borough  of  Devonshire ;  44  miles 
north  of  Plymouth;  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Torridge,  four  miles  from  the  sea,  the  prin- 
cipal portion  being  on  the  west  side,  on  a  bold 
acclivity.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  of  24  arches, 
and  677  feet  in  length,  connects  the  two  divisions 
of  the  town.  It  has  a  spacious  marketplace; 
an  Elizabethan  town-hall,  public  assembly  rooms, 
and  music  hall.  The  Bridge  Hall  in  French  Re- 
naissance style,  contains  a  free  library,  a  reading- 
room,  and  a  science  and  art  schooL  The  moat 
important  church  is  that  of  St.  Mary,  in  Feri>en- 
dicular  style,  rebuilt,  except  the  tower,  in  1865. 
The  chief  industries  comprise  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  earthenware,  and  collars  and  cuffs, 
tanning,  malting,  iron- founding,  etc.  In  former 
times  Bideford  had  an  extensive  dipping  trade, 
and  is  said  to  have  ia^>o^ted  more  tobacco  in 
some  years  than  the  metropolis.  Pop,  about 
to,ooa 

Bidie,  George,  English  medical  officer:  b. 
Blackies,  Banffshire,  3  April  1830.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  ap- 
pointed deputy  surgeon-general,  in  charge  of  the 
British  Barma  division  in  1884 ;  sanitary  com- 
missioner of  the  Madras  presidency  in  1885-6. 
He  discovered,  in  1867,  a  preventive  for  an  insect 
pest  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  coffee 
growth  in  southern  India.  In  1898  ho  became 
honorary  surgeon  to  the  queen.  His  publica- 
tions include  'Reports  on  the  Ravases  of  the 
Borer  Insect  on  Coffee  Estates'  (f86g)  ;  "Hand- 
book of  PraCTical  Pharmacy'  (1883);  'Cata- 
logue of  Gold  Coins  in  the  Government  Central 
Museum,  Madras'  (1874);  'Neilriierry  Para- 
sitical Plants  Destructive  to  Forest-trees' 
<i874)  ;  'Catalogue  of  Raw  Products  of  South 
India  sent  to  Paris  Exhibition'  (1878);  'Na- 
tive Dyes  of  Madras'  (1879) ;  'Pagoda  or  Var- 
aha  Coins  of  South  India'  (tWJ);  <Sand> 
binding  Plants  of  South  India'  (if^3) ;  etc. 

Bidpal,  btd'pT,  or  Pjlpai.  When  we  con- 
sider the  wonderful  history  of  'Bidpai's  Fables,' 
their  fame,  and  their  charm,  we  naturally  invest 
their  suppositious  author  with  a  personality  and 
a  name,  in  fact,  however,  "Bidpai"  is  probably 
a  changed  form  of  an  Indian  word  for  "court- 
scholar/  misunderstood  as  a  proper  name,  and 
implying  therefore  neither  personality  nor  spe- 
cific date.  In  India,  from  early  times  the  parable 
or  "example*  has  been  the  recognized  method 
of  conveying  moral  instruction.  In  the  didactic 
literature,  some  general  truth  or  some  rule  of 
life  is  stated  in  the  form  of  a  maxim,  and  a 
beast  fable  or  other  story  then  addpd  as  a  con- 
crete instance  or  'example.*  The  folk-lore  of 
which  these  tales  are  a  reflex  is  not  the  exclu- 
sive property  of   any  of  the  great   religions  of 

ism.  and  Brahmanism  alike.  The  sculptured 
represmtations   of  the   stories   iqkni  Ac  creal 
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Bnddhist  montmients  of  250  B.C.  make  k  certain  dom  of  the  Ancient  Hindus,*  a  version  into  Latin 

that  the   stories  themselves  were  familiar  to  the  from  the  Greek  of  Syitieon,  made  by  the  Jesuit 

coDunon   people   at   that   early   date;   and   it    is  father,      Petrus     Possinus      (1666);     and     the 

hardly  less  certain  that  they  were  so  known  long  *Anvar-i    Suhaili*    or    'Lights   of   Canopus.'    a 

before   that  time.    The  oldest  and  most  impor-  simplified  recast  of  Nasr  Allah's.     In  the  second 

tant  collection  of  Indian  folk-lore  is  the  Budd-  edition  of  his  fables,  La  Fontaine  tells  us  that 

hbt     one    called     'Jataka'  — that     is,     'Birth-  he  owes  the  largest  part  of  bis  new  material  to 

stories,*    or   stories   of   Gotama   Buddha   in   his  'Pilpay,    the    Indian    sage.*     Pierre    Poussin's 

previous  births:    it  consists   of   550   tales,   each  'Specimen'    was    the    one    embodiment    of    his 

contaiaing  a  moral;  each  is  placed. in  the  mouth  shadowy  Oriental  fabulist,  and  a  French  version 

of  the  Buddha,  and  in  each  the  Buddha  plays  of  the  'Lights  'was  the  other.    Two  off«hoots  of 

tbe   best   and   most   important   part.     It   is    this  the 'Directorium'  are  of  unrivaled  interest  tothe 

device  of  a  framework  or  setting  for  the  folk-  student    of    the    beast    fable.     The    one    is    the 

tales  that  constitutes  the  principal  essentially  lit-  '  Book  of  Examples  of  the  Ancient  Sages' ;  and 

erary    clement   of   the   collection.     Next   in   im-  the    other    is    Doni's     'La    Moral    Filosophia* 

girtaoce  to  the  Buddhist  'Jataka*   stands  the  (1552).    The  'Book  of  Examples'  was  made  at 

rahmanical  'Fanchatantra.'     Here  the  material  the  instance  of  Duke  Eberhard  in  Bart,  whose 

is  not  essentially  different  in  kind  from  that  of  name  and  motto.  'Eberliarl  Graf  a(u)    Wirten-- 

the  'Jataka'  ;  but  again  it  is  the  setting  of  the  hcr^   Atttmpto^    appear   as  an   acrostic    in  the 

material    which   gives    the   work   its    distinctive  initials  of  the  first  sections.     It  was  ftrst  printed 

literary  character.    It  is  a  kind  of  'Mirror  for  about  1481,  and  has  since  been  admirably  edited 

Magistrates.*     Both    the     'Jataka.'     written    in  by  W.   L.   Holland    (Stuttgart   1B60).     Holland 

.  Pall,  and   the    'Panchatantra,'   in   Sanskrit,   are  used,  besides  three  manuscripts,  two  printed  edi- 

still   extant,   and   contain   many   of   the   stories  tions   without   place   and  year,   and   enumerates 

which    in    translations    of   translations   attained  17  dated  editions  that  appeared  between  14S3  and 

great  currency  and  celebrity  in  mediaval  litera-  1592.    Four  dated  editions  appeared  at  Ulm  be- 

tute.  tween  1483  and  1485.     The  great  nnmber  of  edi- 

The  precise  Indian  original  of  these  transla-  tions  of  the  work,  and  their  rapid  succession,  are 

tions  is  lost ;  but  we  know  that  it  was  translated  the  best  proof  of  its  importance  as  a  means  of 

into  the  literary  language  of  Persia  (the  Pehlevi,  instruction  and  amusement  at  the  hegiHtiing  of 

or  Pahleir),  by  command  of  the  Sassanian  king,  the  age  of  printing.     The  examples  themselves 

Khosru  the  Just,  about  550  a.d.     From  the  Peh-  had  doubtless  pointed  the  moral  of  many  an  an- 

levi   came   two    notable   versions:   one   the   Old  dent  homily  long  before  the  days  of  Gutenberg: 

Syriac,  called  'Kahlag  and  Damnag.'   after  the  but  the  language  of  the  old  German  veraion  of 

two  jackals,  Karataka  and  Damanaka.  who  fig-  them   is    so  remarkable   for   its   simplicity,  digu 

ured  prommently  m  the  framework  of  the  San-  nity.  strength,  and  beauty,  that  we  cannot  wonder 

sknt    original ;    and    the    other    is    the    Arajxc  j,,  jf^  immense  popularity;  and  to  this  version, 

'('S°JL"""'^^^''';''"''°'T'V.-^'.,'^'^  wore  than  to  anV  other,  is  Europe  indebted  for 

^  iS"^i'    ™^p  '**?"*  '^  ^  "■  V  '^'*?-»"='*'  f"  the  wide-spread  knowledge  of  this  cycle  of  lit- 

rcX'h'aUM^a^n^r-  ^."cSn^^S^A^^bi:  "S/^S^  '^^'t„^  Ih^ot^offlhl^l 

S:&rSon'aCX  laM  oflhf.^v™  St    <D  .^on^l"-rme.y!  Vhl'^^^^ 

i^meX^K^^^t'  h^^'io'f^^^^^^^^  'o-ophie  Of  Donh  drawne  o^t  of.  the  a^jS!. 

iSpi  in  the  Paniab.  326  B.C.    When  firmly  es-  '"'*?«     A  worke  first  compiled  m  the  Indian 

Mbfished,  Dabsheiim  gave  himself  over  lo  Ivery  *°;^«,'    '"'^    afterwardes    reduced    mto    divers 

wickedness.    To  recliim  the  king,  a  Brahman  •^,'^''  '^■«"^«^l-  ""^?t°™Jw'?  Engh^ed  oM 

philosopher  takes  up  his  patable,  as  did  Nathan  9^  I'aiian  by  Thomas  Nonh>  (London  isTo) — 

before  David,  and  at  laH  wins  him  back  to  vir-  «  most  interesting  to  us  as  English- speaking  peo- 

tuc.    The  wise  man  is  called  in  Arabic  bid-bah,  P'e  because  it  is  "the  first  literary  firk  between 

and  in  Syriac  bi3-vag.    These  words  are  traced  Indi*  and  England,  written  la  racy  Elttabethan." 

through  the   Pehlevi  to  the  Sanskrit  vidya-pati.  a  piece  of  "Tudor  prose  at  its  best."  a  ventaUu 

■master  of  sciences."    Accordingly  bidbah;  which  English  dassic.     ConsuK  Keith- Falconer,   'Ka- 

bas  become  Bidpai  or    Pilp»i   in  ouc  roodeni  iilah  and  Dimnah'    (1885);  Laijman,  'Sanskrit 

books,  is  not  i«ally  a  proper  name,  but  an  ap-  Rwdet'    (1888);  Rhys  Da*ids,  'Buddhist  Birtb 

peilatiM,  applied  to  a  *chief  pandit*  or  ■court-  Stories'   (i88o>  ;  North,  'Morall  Philqsophie  o£ 

»chdar»  of  an  Indian  prince.  Doni'  (ed.  Jacob  1888). 

From  the  Arabic  are .deMcnded,  in  the  fouilh  Chaw.es  Rockwiu.  Lanmak, 

Eewration  itam  tbe^oiigiul,  a  dozen  or  more       Profestor  of  Sanskrit,  Harvard  Untvtrsity. 
versbni,  of  which  three  may.  be  mentioned  as  -n-j—  n      t  >._       *_»  ■-,«     .,^1;.;^;.,^.     k 

netewonfcriinfcB  in  Iheehaik  of  tradition:  the  ^  ^'^'^^  r^**?'     ^%"        a^       k^-t    = 

Grwko«e;made8ho«ro8DbySynu.onSeth.  a  Cha.it.i*»»  County.  K.  Y.,  5  Ai«.  <8i9;  d  5 

Jewish  phyaicnn;  ifie  Persian,  made  Mme  50  AprU  1500.    He   went   to   California    n    1841; 

yeirs  later,  b^  Nasr  Allah  of  Ghaani;  and  Che  ^T^.  '"  *«   Mexican   war    rwchiug  'he  rank 

Hebrew,  ascnbodto   HaM>i  Joel,   and  probaMy  ^  mnoT;   was  9  member  of  the  Constilutiooal 

iMde  before   lasa     Of  the  descendants   in   tha  Conwntion  of  1849;  and  of  the  Naticmal  D«mio- 

fifth  degree  from  Ae  oiieinaJ,  tfae  'Dilectorium  crafic  Convention  in  Charlcaton,  m  1B60.     In  the 

Humanje  Vitie.>  made  about  1270  by  John  ol  Civil  War  he  was  brigadier-geoeral  of  Califomia 

Capua  from  the  Hebrew,  is  distinctly  xhe  roost  militia.     In  1864  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as 

celebrated,  because  it  gave  rise  in  turn  to  Darrish.  a  Republican ;  in  1866  was  a  member  of  the  Phil- 

Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  and  above  adelphia  Convention;  in  1890  was  the  unsuccess- 

all  to  the  famous  German  and  English  versions  ful  Prohibition  candidate  for  governor  of  Cah- 

memioned    below.    But    besides    the    'Directo-  foroia;  and.  in  1893,  unsuccessful  candidate  of 

riinn.'  we  mutt  notice.llie  'Specim«i ^f  Ulo  Wis-  bis  farty  fw  the  Presid^iicy. 
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Bieda,  bS'da.  the  modern  name  of  the  an-  1805.     It  was  reckoned  that  the  < 

cient  Blera,  a  town  in  Italy,    It  is  noted  for  its  its  perihelion  six  limes  hetween 

extensive     Etruscan     necropolis     of    rock-hewn  without  being  detected  by  the  a 

tombs,  built   in   several   terraces.     These  tombs  another  visit  it  passed  out   of   sight   on   3   Jan. 

are  interesting  from  their  imitation  of  dwellings.  1833.     Its  next  appearance  was  in  July  1839.     It 

They   have   molded    doorways,    and    within    the  was  found  again  late  in  November  1845,  and  in 

ridge  beams  and  rafters  of  the  roof  are  cut  in  the  following  month  an  observation   was   made 

relief.     There  are  rock   benches  on  three  sides,  of   one  of  the   most   remarkable   phenomena    in 

made  to  receive  the  dead,  and  besides  the  doors,  astronomical  records,  the  division  of  the  c 


windows. 


Biedermanii,  Friedrich  Karl,  German  au- 
thor :  b.  Leipsic,  25  Sept.  1812 ;  d.  igoi.    He  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  in  Leipsic  Univer- 
sity in  [838  and  held  this  chair  till   1845,  whsr 
he  was  deposed  on  account  of  his  political  opin- 
ions.   In  1S49  he  played  an  important  role 
the    parliament    of    Frankfort,    and 
stated   as  prof< 
removed  in  1853  for  poli 

editor    of    the    Deutsche    Aile^emfine    Zeitung 
(1863-6)  ;  and  founded  and  edited  a  number  of 
other  liberal  papers.     His   works  include 
senschaft  und  Universitat'    C.   ^  .  . 
sche     Philosophic    von    Kant    bis    auf 
Tage'   (184^-3);  'Vorlesungen  uber  Socialismu; 
und  sociale  Fragen'   {1847)  ;   'Erinnerungen  au! 
der   Paul's   Kirche'    {1849);    'Fiinfzig  Jahre  ir 
Dienste  des  nationalen  Gedankens^   (j8>^). 

Biefye,  Ekluard  de,  byef  a-doo-ar  de,  Bel-  ,,^,  ,^., 
gian  painter:  b.  Brussels,  4  Dec.  iSog;  d.  there,  countered 
7   Feb.   1882.     He  painted   many   portraits,   and 

s  also  noted  for  his  scenes  from  history. 


It   put    forth  no  tail   while   this   alteration    was 
going  on.     Prof,  ChalHs,  using  the  Northumber- 
land telescope  at  Cambridge,  on  15  Jan.    1846, 
finsH-  i,niviT      "^^   inclined  to  distrust   his  eyes   or   his    glass 
ir,&,srX„    wh.n  ta  l„h,U  two  como,  rt„e  ta.  n       '     ' 


been  before.     He  would  call  it,  he  said,  a  binary 

comet  if  such  a  thin^  had  ever  been  heard   of 

before.    His    observations    were    soon    verified. 

Ulpsic.  Tut   Ztl  a'^in     h^'we^."-     Lat^  J"  August  1852.  the  larger  came 

■  ■  ■  *^.    '  ..    *  mfo  view  and  three  weeks  later  the  smaller  one. 

now  much  fainter  than  its  former  companion, 

was    seen    about  r.st»,ooo    miles    in    the    lead. 

uuc    -  II la-     Schiaparelli's    investigations    showed    it    to    be 

Die  Deut-    probable  that  the  comet  is  the  illuminated  central 


The  Leonid 
stream  of  meteors  revolves  around  the  sun   in 
a  period  of  3354  years,  and  the  earth  passes  their 
orbit  ever)[  year,  but  meets  the  main  swarm  only 
when  passing  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two 
paths.     On  12  Nov.  1759,  13  Nov.  1833,  and   14 
1866,   the   earth    is   known    to  have    en- 
1  dense  portion  of  the   stream.      As- 
looked  for   the  reappearance  of  this 
13-14  Nov.  iSgi),  but  were  dis- 


best  known  work  probably  is  his   'Compromise     appointed,  only  a  few  Stray  meteors  putting 

of  the    Netherland    Nobles   at    Brussels,    1566.'     an  aniiea ranee 


Among  others   are    'Last    Moments    of    Anne 

Boleyn.'  'The  Introduction  of  Rubens  to  Charles         Bielaga,   a    Russian   name    for   the    great 

1.  of  England,'   'Masaniello,'   'Raphael  and  La    European    sturgeon     (Accipenser    kuso).     also 


appearance. 

__ropean    st_.„ , 

called  "hausen*  and  "huso." 


See  Stvrgkon. 


Bi«l,  bei,  Gabriel,  German  philosopher 
Spire,  about   1442;  d.  Tubingen,   1495.     He 
educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Erfurt ;  and  became 
a  cathedral  preacher  in  Mainz.    In  1477  he 

'e  provost  of  Uraeh,  and  an  adviser  1 


BicUya,  byel-^-y?,  the  name  of  10  Rus- 
ian  rivers,  the  most  important  of  which  is  about 
5:00  miles  in  length,  rises  in  the  Ural  ridge  and 
flows  northwest  to  the  Kama  River.  From  April 
10  November  it  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to 
II  200  miles,  regular  trade 
--  .ninerals,  lumber,  and  salt  being  carried  on. 
has  been  erroneously  called  'the  last  of  the  Of  the  other  rivers  of  this  name,  may  be  men- 
Schoolmen."  His  principal  work  was  'Collec-  tioned  the  one  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  Si- 
torium  ex  Occamo.'  beria,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Angara;  and 
Biela,  be'la,  Wilhelm  von,  Austrian  officer  another  in  the  government  of  Yekaterinoslav 
and  astronomer:  b.  Rossla,  19  March  1782;  d.  which  flows  through  a  coai  region. 
Venice,  18  Feb.  1856.  On  27  Feb.  1836,  he  di»-  Bielefeld,  be'le-feit,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
covered  at  Josephstadt,  Boherau,  a  new  comet  ^f.  province  of  Westphalia,  at  the  northern  foot 
which,  a  few  days  later,  was  sighted  by  Gambart  „f  t^e  Teutoburper-Wald,  38  miles  east  from 
I*.-- -T-L-   Lutter  divides   i"    '-'"    "^ 


from  Marseilles.  Both  noticed  its  similarity  to 
comets  appearing  in  1772  and  1805,  and  fixed  its 
period  at  between  six  and  seven  years;  but  it 
was  named  after  Biela,  who  had  first  discovered 
it.  Shortly  after  its  reappearance  at  the  end  of 
1845  it  was  seen  to  divide  into  two  portions,  each 
of  which  afterward  developed  a  tail  and  a  briU 
liant  nucleus,  features  wanting  in  the  original 
twdy.  In  August  185a  the  double  comet  reap- 
peared, but  this  time  the  two  portions  were 
much  farther  apart;  and  not  loiig  after  the  comet     thTinTTnediate 


nishcd,  and  has  never  been  sighted  since. 
Biela's  Comet,  a  comet  of  short  period, 
named  after  its  discovere"    "' "    '  "'  ' 

(q.v.),  who  discovered  it 

such  data  regarding  its  1 -,  __  ._   

vince  the  other  astronomers  of  his  day  that  he 
had  a  proprietary  right  to  it.  The  same  comet 
had  been  noticed  8  March  1772,  and  again  in 


old  and  a  new  town.  The  best  German  linens 
are  manufactured  here,  flax-spinning  and  bleach- 
ing are  largely  carried  on,  and  there  are  various 
other  induatries,  among  which  some  of  the  chief 
are  shirt-making,  alk-weaving,  the  manufacture 
of  cycles  and  sewing-machines,  and  of  cigars, 
glass,  cement,  leather,  etc.  It  contains  a  ftyrnna- 
sium,  two  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  castle  of  Sparenburg.  built  in  1017,  is  in 
■'  '  '■  '  '  '  ity,  and  since  its  recent  res- 
Pop, 


toration  has  been  occupied  a 
about  65,000. 

Bielefeld,  a  small  town  in  Westphalia. 
Germany,  with  50,000  inhabitants.  Particular!; 
noted  as  containing  the  Bethel  colony  for  epil^ 

Bielgorod,  byil'go-r^t.    See  Biunmb. 


:,  Google 


BIELO^ZERO— BIERNATZKI 


BiSlo-ox«ro,  bycl-6-6'z9-r5  ("white  lake*), 
*  lake  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govermnect 
of  Novgorod,  whose  outflow  is  carried  by  the 
Cbcksna  River  to  the  Volga.  It  is  of  a  some- 
what circular  form,  and  lias  an  area  of  about 
430  sanare  miles.  A  system  of  canals  connects 
it  wrtb  Lake  Onega,  the  Dwina,  and  other  rivers, 
and  fishing  is  carried  on  in  it. 

Bietowski,  bye-lov'ske,  AuguBtus,  Polish 
poet:  b.  Krechowice,  Galicia.  1806;  d.  1876. 
Among  his  poetical  compositions  is  to  be  men- 
tiotied  the  historical  rhapsody,  "Lay  of  Henry 
the  Pious.'  He  wrote  a  'Critical  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Poland'  (1850),  but  his  prin- 
cipal work  was  the  publication  of  'Montimenta 
Polonise  Vetustxssima'  (1864-72);  a  collection 
of  Polish  chronicles  up  to  the  time  of  Duigoi, 
since  his  death  continued  by  the  Cracow  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

Bielsbahle,  beii'htl-f,  a  stalactite  cavern 
in  the  Bielslien  Mountain  Harz,  on  the  ri^ht 
bank  of  the  Bode.  It  was  discovered  about  1072, 
but  first  made  accessible  in  1788.  Its  entrance  is 
108  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream;  &nd  its 
total  length  is  230  yards. 

Bielski,  byel'ske,  Uarcin,  Polish  historian: 
b.  Biala,  near  Sierailz,  1495  ;  d.  there,  1575.  His 
*Kromka  swiata'  and  'Kronika  Polslra'  (155a 
and  1564),  contain  the  first  comprehensive  at- 
tem[)t  at  a  history  of  Poland.  He  wrote  two 
satirical  poems,  '  Sen  maj  owy'  ( 1 590} ,  and 
'Seym  niewiesci'  {1505),  picturing,  in  the  one, 
the  degradation  of  Hungry,  and  calling  upon 
his  countrymen  to  exhibit  a  nobler  spirit  than 
the  Hungarians,  while  the  other  ^ves  a  keen 
analysis  of  the  condition  of  Poland  in  his  days, 
A  strat^etical  work  of  his  'Sprawa  rycerska' 
(i5^).>  ^ves  valuable  information  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Polish  army,  and  the  character 
of  Polish  tactics.     After    serving   in   the   army. 


interdicted  his  'Chronicles,' 

pected  to  contain  heterodox  ; 

Bieime,  bycn.  Lake  of,  called  in  German, 
Bielersee,  a  Swiss  lake  about  10  miles  long  by 
}  broad,  with  a  depth  of  30  fathoms.  Its  scenery 
IS  more  beautiful  than  bold.  Being  eight  feet 
below  the  level  of  Lake  Neufchatel,  it  receives 
its  waters  by  the  >rhiel  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  Aar.  On  the  islet  of  St.  Pierre,  in  this 
like,  J.  J.  Rousseau  resided  for  two  months  in 
1765-  That  the  lake  was  a  centre  of  population 
irora  remote  times,  the  remains  of  numerous 
pile-dwellings  prove.  At  the  northern  extremity 
□fthelakeisthe townof  BiENNE,  superbly  seated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls  with  watch  towers  at  intervals.  It  is  a 
busy  manufacturing  place,  its  industries  includ- 
ing watch-making,  cotton-spinning,  tanning,  d3^ 
ing,  book-binding,  etc.  A  railroad  connects  it 
with  Nidau  and  Bouj'ean  and  cable  roads  as- 
cend the  mountains  near  by.  The  town  contains 
among  other  institutions,  the  Wert  Swiss  Tech- 
nical Institute,  with  its  school  for  railroad  em- 
ployees,   and     a    watchmakers'    school.    Pc^, 

Bieitninlit,  in  botaaj,  plants  which  do  not 
prodace  flowers  and  fruit  during  the  first  year  of 
ETowth,  but  More  up  a  stock  of  nourishment  in 
a  thickened  stem  or  root,  whence  thqr  draw  the 
material  for  the  growth  of  the  second  year,  dur* 


ing  which  flowers  and  fruits  are  devdoped  and 
the  plant  dies.    Several  of  our  commonest  food- 

{lants,  such  as  turnip,  cabbage,  and  carrot,  are 
iennials.  Under  special  circumstances,  favor- 
able to  rapid  growth,  a  plant,  ordinarily  biennial, 
may  become  an  annual 

Bientevco,  byan-t&-va'o,  a  flycatcher  of 
southern  South  America,  related  to  our  kingbird 
and  familiar  about  the  villages  and  gardens  of 
the  Argentine  Rmublic.  Its  name  conies  from  its 
loud  and  cheerful  cry,  which  resembles  the 
Spanish  phrase  Bien  te  Veo,  "1  see  you  welL* 
Unlike  its  relatives  elsewhere,  it  erects  a  domed 
nest  of  so  elaborate  a  construction  that  it  some- 
times takes  weeks  of  work  to  build  it. 

Bienville,  Jean  Baptiste  le  Hoyne,  bySA- 
vel,  zhon  baptest  \t  mwan  (Sieur  de), 
French  colonist :' fa.  Montreal,  23  Feb.  1680;  d, 
1763.  In  i6c)8,  with  hie  brother,  Iberville,  he 
left  France  10  found  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  In  1700  he  constructed  a  fort 
54  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  in 
1701,  at  the  death  of  Sauvolle,  a  second  Brother, 
he  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  the  colony,  the 
seat  of  which  became  Mobile.  In  1718  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  governor  of  Mississippi, 
and  about  this  time  founded  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  In  1724  he  was  summoned  to  France, 
and,  on  9  Aug.  1726,  was  removed  from  office. 
!n  1733  he  was  sent  back  to  the  colony  as  gov- 
ernor, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In 
1743  he  was  again  removed  and  returned  to 
France,  where  he  died, 

Bicrbauin,  bfir^owm.  Otto  Jnlhis,  German 
poet :  h.  Griineberg,  Silesia,  28  June  1865.  He  is 
a  rising  man  of  letters;  his  'Songs  of  Experi- 
ence' (or  'Poems  That  Were  Lived')  {189a),  is 
as  yet  his  most  noteworthy  volume.  Other  works 
of  his  are  "Studentenbeichten*  (1897)  ;  'Der 
sunte  Vogel  von  1807  und  1899' ;  'Bin  Kaleader- 
buch'   (1896  and  i^). 

Bierce,    Ambrose,    American    author   and 


volunteers,  and  was  brevetted  major  for  gal^ 
lantry.  In  1866  he  went  to  California  and  for 
30  years  was  closely  identified  with  Californian 
journalism.  He  edited  the  'Argonaut,*  and  the 
'Wasp,'  and  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
'Overland  Monthly,'  and  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner.   His  puUications  are  'Cobwebs  From  an 


In  the  Midst  of  Life'   (1898}.  .    . 

lar  work  was  originally  published  at  San  Fran- 
cisco (1891),  under  the  title  of  'Tales  of  Sol- 
diers and  Civilians' j  'Fantastic  Fables'  (iSgo)  ; 
in  collaboration  with  G.  A,  Danziger,  'The 
Monk  and  the  Hangman's  Daughter'  (1892). 


_ ,  d.  16  June  iSga,  He  iirst  took  up  paint- 
ing on  china  and  decorative  painting,  then  turned 
his  attention  to  landscape  painting,  studying  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  He  is  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Berlin  School  of  Landscape  Painting. 
Perhaps  his  best-known  work  is  "Evening  in  the 
High  Alps';  others  are  'View  of  Florence,* 
'Isle  of  Philse.'  and  the  'Temple  of  Edfu,' 

Biernatski,  Johann  Christoph,  be-er-nats'- 
ke,  y6'hiin  kris  t5f,  German  pietist,  poet,  and 
story  writer:    b.   Elmshom,  Holstein,   17  Oct 


oog  Ic 


BtBRSTADT  —  BIG-HORH 

1795;  d.  Friedricbstadt,  11  May  1840.    A  coun-  was  used  only  by  the  godf  and  was  guarded  hy 

try  pastor,  he  devoted  himsdf  to  the  versifica-  Heimdal. 

VS".°^,'l''.°''^P'^^"  "J^  J^'/^^^!,^*'*  ^^"™f         Big  Bend  Country,  a  volcanic  plain  near 

^?",„  S^'"^  "^"1  "5"."-    '"    ~"?  Brown  Boy.»  ihe  cenire  of  the  SUte  of  Washington.    It  cov<era 

and  "Hallig:,  or  the  Adventures  of  Castaways  on  ^j^   square  miles,   a   third  of  it  being  gently 

an  Island  in  the  North  Sea,'  He  displays  a  not  toUing,  brown  loam  prairie,  suitable  for   farm- 

unpleasing  capacity  for  prose  narrative.  ing_  and  the  rest  low  bills  and  plateaus  of  bunch 

Bierstadt,  bfr'stat,  Albert,  American  paint-  grass  and  sage  brush,  where  live  stock  is  ranged, 

er:  b.  near  Dussddorf,  Germany,  7  Jan.  1830:  d.  The  Columbia  Kiver  curves  round  this  region. 

New  York,  18  Feb.  igoa.    He  removed  with  his  bounding  it  on  the  north  and  west  and  partly  on 

parents  to  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1831  ;  began  the   southwest   for   20   miles,   and   flowing  m   a 

to  paint  in  oils  in  1851 ;  and  in  1855  returned  to  ravine  1,500  feet  below  the  general  level.    It  is 

Dussddorf  to  study  his  art,  spending  a  winter  traversed   by   several   remarkable  chasms,  many 

in  Rome,  traveling  m  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  miles  long,  and  from  a  furlong  to  half  a  league 

returning  to  the  United  States  in  185;'.     In  1859  wide,  with   sheer  walls  of  black  basalt  500   feet 

he  accompanied  Gen,  Lander's  expedition  to  the  high.     There   are  a  number  of  wheat   farms  in 

Rocky  Mountains,  and  spent  seven!  months  in  the  region. 

studies  of  mountain  scenery.  He  was  dected  a  gig  BetheL  Va.,  a  village  on  the  pcnin- 
member  of  the  National  Academy  m  i8fo.  In  s^,^  between  ^e  York  and  James  rivers ;  where 
»86'  .he  fi°'shed  hu  pamt.aB.  Laramie  Peak.'  ^  unsuccessful  attempt,  directed  by  Gen.  But- 
and  in  1863  ,  X'^w  of  the  Hocky  Momitains—  j^r,  was  made  by  Gen.  Pierce,  with  four  regi- 
Lander-s  Peak'  These  at  once  gave  hira  a  m-  ^^jjots,  to  dislodge  outposts  of  Magruder's  Con- 
tional  reputation.  Among  his  many  other  i»mt-  federate  encampment  al  Yorktown,  lO  June 
ings  of  American  subjects  are  'Valley  oi  the  ,gg[_  ^1,^  Federal  regihcnls,  under  Townsend 
Vosemite*  (1866) ;  <E1  (^piten' ;  'Looking  ^^^  Bendix.  en  route  for  the  Big  Bethel  camp, 
Down  the  Yosemitc>  (1865)  ;  Great  Trees  of  mistook  each  other  for  the  enemy,  and  firel 
Cahfornia'  (1^4)  :  'Gevsera'  (1883)  ;<0n  the  -^-^^  created  great  contusion.  Kercc  arrived 
Saco.  Nw  Hampshire>  {1886) ;  <aiifomia  ^„^  ^^^^  ^„  (^  ^^  Confederate  earthwork 
paks>  (18B6).  'A  Storm  on  the  Matterhom'  ^^  g^ek  River,  destroying  the  camp  at  Little 
IS  the  beat  known  af  his  Alpme  subjects.  Bier-  g^jj^,  ^h^  Federal  troops  crossed  Back  River 
stedt  received  many  foreign  medals  and  deco;  g^j  charged  the  earthwork,  but  were  repulsed 
retions.  and  was  a  memW  of  the  National  .^Jth  considerable  loss,  Maj.  Theodore  Win- 
Academy  of  JJesign  from  iSoo.  ,hrop,   the   well-known   novdist,   iosjng  his  life 

Biesboscb,    bes'bos,    a    marshy    sheet    of  on  this  occasion, 
water    inlersptneri    with  ^idands,  betveca    the         g;-  gi^^  ju^e,  ^n  affluent  o£  the  Missis- 

pMlch  provinces  of  North  BTabant  and  South  sip.,  „hich  it  eaters  at  Grand  Gulf,  Miss.,  after 

Hollaod,  formed  m  November  I421,  by  an  mun-  fl^„ing  about  200  miles,  50  of  which  are  naviga- 

dation  which  destroyed  72  vUlagcs  and  ioo/»o  (j,^     g^,   ^q  jj^     ,863  a  battle  took  place  on 

people,  and   spread  owr  an  area  of  80  square  (his  stream  during  Grant's  pursuit  of   Pember- 

'"''e^'  ton  toward  Vickshurg.     The  Confederates  were 

Blester,   JoSo   Ernesto,  bt'stir,   shS'owfl'  defeated,  and  lost  heavily  both  in  killed  and  cap- 

6r-nes't6,    Portuguese    dramatist:    b.    Lisbon,  tured,     McQernand,    swiftly   following   the   re- 

1839;  d.  i€8o.    He  wrote  some  go  plays,  the  most  treating  Confederates,  came  upon  them  drawn 

noteworthy  amotig  them  being  'The  Ninetoemh  up  on  both  sides  of  the  Big  Black  River.    Mc- 

Cemury  Gentlema*,'    *Luck  and   Labor,'    and  Clemand  led  lojaoo  Federals,  Pemberton,  8,000 

•The  Scandal  Mongers.^     He  founded  the  jour-  Confederates,  his   n^iin   command   having  gone 

nal     'Kevista     Contemporanea    de     Fortugal    e  on   toward   Vicksburg.     McOemand  began   the 

BraiiP  io  1859.  and  w»«  its  first  editor.    He  iras  tight.    He  was  for  a  time  unsuccessful,  but  Law- 

for  many  years  the  most  popular  dramaitist  in  ler,  discovering  a  weak  spot  in  the  Confederate 

Portugal  line,    immediately    took    advantage    of    it    and 

Bict,  Antoins,  byi,  aii-twan,  French  mis-  charged    impetuously, 
aionary.  who  in  1652  accompanied  600  colonists  Big  Bone  Lick,  a  salt  spring,  in  Boone 

to  Cayenne,  where  he  remained  18  months.     He  County,    Ky.,    II    miles    south    of    Burlington, 

was    the    author    of     'Voyage    dc    la     France  where   fossil   remains  of   mastodons   and   other 

Equinoxiale'   (1664),  witli  a  Galibi  dictionary  at  extinct  fauna  have  been  found.     These  animals 

the  end.  are  supposed  to  have  resorted  here  to  lick  the 

Bievre,  MarSchal,  be-ivr,  ma-ra-chal  (Mar-  ealty  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spring.  II 

Quis  de),  French  writer:  b.  1:747;  d.  Spa,  Ger-  Big-horn,  the  wild  sheep  of  the  motmtains 

many,    1789.    He  served   in    the  corps   of  Ihe  of  western  North  America,  so  called  on  account 

French  musketeers,  was  a  life-guard  of  the  king  of  the  massive,  spiral  horns  of  the  ram,  which 

of  France,  and  acquired  much  reputation  by  his  resemble    those    of    the    Asiatic  arzali.      They 

puns  and  repartees.     After  publishing  several  en-  originally  ranged  throughout  the  whole  moun- 

tertaining  works,  he  composed   (1^3)    'I-e  Se-  tain    system    from    New    Mexico    to    northern 

dticteur,'    a   comedy   in    verse,   for   the   theatre,  Alaska,  and  as  far  down  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 

which  has  maintained  its  place  on  the  stage,  al-  souri    River    as    the    rough    connfry    extended, 

though   it   is  bad  both   in   plan   and   executkin.  They  are  still   to  be  found   in  the   loftier   and 

M^s  amis,  he  said,  dying,  }e  m'Dti  vats  dt  et  pas  wilder  parts  of  this  territory,  but  remain   mi- 

(d*  Spa).  merous  only  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Yel- 

BUroa^  bS'frist  (*the  trembling  way'),  in  iowstone,  ntd  thence  northward.    Their  home 

northern  mytholoRy  the  name  of  the  bridge  rep-  is  upon  the  loftiest  parts  of  the  ranges,  where 

resented  as  stretching  between  Heaven  and  Earth  they  find  plentiful  pasturage  between  the  high- 

(Asgard  and  Midgard) ;  really  the  rainbow.    It  ^est  growth  of  timber,  uid  die  aoov  or  ice  of 
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BIG-HORN  MOCRTAIRS  — BIGAMY 

1  upon  the  «revate<l  and  rocky  Big  Jaw,  or  Lumpy  J»w.     See    AcimouY- 

plateaus  of  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota.    In  sum-  cosis. 

^ST'JS'SS,  *J°i,!l"  Wteit  points,  where  a  of  MecoUa  Comily,  on  the  MuikSgon   River, 

wide  ort-look  enables  them  to  see  quickly  the  „d  aoeeral  important  railroads;  56  miles  Uoitli 

JJJTS?  i   '«•  "T'  "^'''"'.=  •1>=7  "'  ''«"  of  Gland  Rapids.    The  river  is  here  dammed  in 

troublcil    by  flies.    In    wmfer  they  are   forced  two  places,  providing  a' very  valuable  water- 

to  (toomd  somewhal,  but  rarely  enter  the  for-  p^,,.    jh,    ^^    h„    n.    Holly    system    of 

est,    bidii.,  shelter   agamsl    the   storm   in  the  ...terwork.,  and  an  otenslve  trade  in  lumber 

fnocmtam  aoTKcs,  and  Sufiloent  dried  grass  upon  and  manufactures  of  furniture,  sash,  doors,  and 

the    wind-swept    ridgea.    Its    prmcipal    ttiMny,  blinds,  coiled  elm  hoops,  shingles,  etc.    Among 

1,"  V"  °'i,  ■'"'■■  "1"  ."'=  P""?".  "i  'r*'"  the  noteworthy  inatitulions  is  the  Ferris  Indu^ 

T?I^^  *^  constant  pnrsnit  taught  n   an  (nal  School    There  are  daily  and  weekly  news- 

afcrnieM  and  sgnneas  which  now  mates  ■  one  p,,,^   ,  pHyati  bank,  several  hotels,  and  a 

of  ilic  most  d«cultiminals  for  the  sportsman  public  library.     Pop.  (1910)  tS'* 

to   approach.    The   apcetl.   agility,  and    endnr-        -*v-     o_-|..  n,^    T  .1..-—  r _i-_  4I.. 

ance    of   this   mountaiSi.  Ire   coual   to  that  h„J'E  JS*?"??;.  vtS.T.J^S^f,,*^ 

■sbown  by  any  wild  sheep  or  goat  o!  the  Alps  or  »!S"f'„'^J?'^";  S     nl?^  S         V^  S2' 

4ie   Hitilay..,  and   cully  tax  the   skill   and  ;:™'';"Jr? -K.J  1?J5,   .w'^^r'nK.  vT 

patiem.1   of    the   bonSr.    Its   horns    therefore  1^    S'iJ;?  &  .J.,  S2  v  KiiYi^' 

' I, ;.,i.i..  I I  ._  „ u; I  i„  (li.u  i.  Kinia.  Rtia   West  rorlt,  tnat  rises  in  KentucKT. 

|.»y  SSL-asa^S."^  5  Se^  Ei'^ffoS  ^XV  ^d"c.ir"gir- 

-The    conmioii    Rocky    Moomain    bigJiom  Big  Sioiw,  soo,  a  stream  of  South  Dakota, 

(Ovit  crrviita)  is  a  itrongly  buttt  sheep,  stond-  uniting  with  the  Missouri  near  Sioux  City, 

ifo  about  40  TiKtes  high.    In  color,  in  its  sum-  after  a  course  of  285  miles, 

iper  coat,  it  is  tawny  yellow,  and  in  winter,  gray-  fiig  Sprinc,  Texas,  town  and  county'Seat 

iih  brown,  witb  the  face  ashy,  and  a  dark  hne  of    Howard    County,   270  miles   west  of   Fort 

along  the  spine.    The  under  parts,  and  a  con-  Worth,  on  the  Texas  &  P.  R.R.    It  is  of  im- 

S'cuous   toimdish   patch    on   the   buttocks,   are  portance  as  a  railroad  town,  the  division  shops 

itish.    The  horns  ol   the  ram  are  of  large  and    offices    of   the    Texas    ft    Pacific    railroad 

ci^mnference  at  the  bas^  and  thick  and  rugged,  being   situated    here.      It   carries   od   an   active 

with  a  distinct  keel  at  the  outer  edge ;  and  sweep  trade  in  live  stock,  bides,  fruit,  and  agricultural 

aiSund  backward  into  a  spiral,  which  is  com-  products.     Extensive  deposits  of  salt  are  fo<md 

pMe  in  the  largest  wecimens,  and  will  measure  underlying  the  region,  and  ui  the  neighborhood 

40'  to    43    inches    along    the    outer    curve.    A  ii  the  great  spring  for  which  the  town  is  Mttwd. 

surlier  and  paler  variety  of  Utah  and  Idaho,  is  Pop.  U9io)  4>I<)S> 

caHed  Nelson's  big-horn.    In  the  mounuins  of  Bjjr  stotia  Lake,  m  body  of  wmter  In  Big 
British    Columbia    is    found    Stone's    big-horn,  gtone  Connty,  Minn.,  drained  by  the  lflnii»- 
wHich    IS    Urger   m   sue,   and   much   darker   in  gota  River.     It  is  about  35  miles  long, 
color     (almost    black,    indeed),    with    compara-  „     ~__.,      c„  siwnmn 
tively    slender    horns.    A   third    species,   Call's  5!'^':    See  SSQroiA. 
sheep,   betonging  to  the  mountains  of  central  «»»  Woods,  a  wooded  tract  in  the  south- 
Ala^  is  perfectly  white,  with  horns  of  mod-  east  part  of  Miilnesota,  extending  south  from 
«Taiewzc,  and  of  a  clear  amber  color.    A  fourth  St.  Cloud  to  Le  Sueur,  wh^re  it  crosses  the 
ntecies,  also  Alaskan,  may  prove  to  be  a  variety  MmnesoU,    and   sends   branches   toward    Fari- 
of  Dalf's,  which  it  resembles,  except  that  a  man-  bault   and    Mankato.     It   is    lOO  miles   long 
tie  of  brownish-gray  covers  the  body,  as  if  a  and  'rom  10  to  40  miles  wide,  covering  5,000 
blanket  were   laid  across  its   back.    This  last  square   miles,    four   fifths   of    which    he  north 
species    has    been    named   Pannin's    sheep.    All  of    the    Minnesota.     This    great    belt    of   hard- 
tfiese  sheep  breed  once  a  year,  at  the  b«ioniog  wood    timber   is    one   of  the  most  valuable 
of  warm  weather,  usually  producing  two  kids  at  forests  in  the  West. 

a  birth.    They  are  hardly  separate  from  the  Bigainy,  in  the  canon  law,  means  beins 

argalis  of  northeastern  Asia,  and   doubtless  all  twice  married;   in   the   common  accqptation  ol 

are  descendants  from  the  same  primitive  stock,  the  word,  as  a  term  of  ordinary  law,  it  means 

See  Mayer,  'Sport  with  Rod  and  Gun*  (1892)  ;  the  being  married  to  two  wives  or  husbands 

Roosevelt,    'Hunting   Trips    of   a    Ranchman'  at    the    same    time.     The    laws    relating    to 

(1883):  Baillie-Grohman,  'Fifteen  Years'  Sport  plurality  of   wives   or   husbands   might  be   sup- 

and  Life  in  the  Hunting  Grounds  of  Western  posed    to    come    strictly    under    the    head    of 

America'    (igoo).    See  also  Sheep.  poljrgamy:    but,    as    it    constitutes    an    olfense 

m..  "         »«■     ,,..T„  I _(  _-,.,_  against  these  laws  to  have  more  than  one 

^£^>.^^t;  LS^ViZZ.  "".band  or  wile,  they  are   usually  brought 


.   1      ■              „...   ,1,  '  _„...    ^   w„„mi..„  nusoano   or   wiie.   iney   are    usually   nrougnc 

.  begmning  near  the  S""'  «   »2°!»!"f  under  that  of  bigamy     The  laws  of  evJry 

J^    .31?™^  V?,™  ?JS'  S  ™^'  tiviH*"!     society     make    some    provision     J- 

i,7?^™~iT.        "^        '  spectlng  this  .ubiecL     By  the  statute  of  4 

mg  7,OT  si^iare  iiiMei  ^^^^^  ,              ^              >    ^     marrying  of 


Big  Mom  River,  a  river  of  Montana  and  a    second    husband    or    wife,    the    first    being 

Wyoming.     It    rises    in    the   Rocky    Mountains  alive,   was    made   felon^r;    and    by   that    of   2 

Mar  Fremont's   Peak,  and  flows  northeast  into  Jamca  I.  cap.   ii,  this  crime  was  made  punish- 

tbe  Yellowstone.     Along  its  course  is   some  of  able  by  death.     But  the  same  statute  provided 

the  grandest  mountain  scenery  in  the  world.     It  that,    where    either    party    was    absent    beyond 

is  navigable  til  its  lower  course,  and  has  a  total  seas  for  seven  years,   whether  known  or  not 

length  of  400  nules.    At  its  iunctk>n  with  the  known  to  the  other  party  to  be  alive,  or  wat 

Little  Big  Horn  is  Fort  Custer.  absent,  though  not  beyond  seas,  for  the  wme       , 
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period,  and  not  known  by  the  other  party  private  and  other  schools.  He  has  published 
to  be  alive,  the  other  party  was  at  liberty  to  'Bigelow's  Plant  Analysis.' 
marry  again  Now.  however  one  of  the  Bis'elow,  EraaOia  BtisbaiB,  Atoerican  in- 
S''"°.\"  ",°'  ""^  sniMe"  "lie"  the  other  ,,„,„?,  j.  i,„),|„„„,  MasSTTA™!  "j;  J. 
S  »'""'  f™!"""!''  ,'='  •S;"'  !"',"■  Boston,  6  Dec.  1879.  He  beiime  a  leading  lin- 
and  was  not  known  to  be  ahve.  The  penalty  „facturer  in  Oicion,  Mass.;  invented  looSis  to 
has  been  lessened  by  snbsequent  enactments  snspender-weaving,  for  counterpanes,  for  coach 
and  the  gmlty  party  is  now  hable  to  penal  ,„,,  and  for  carpets;  and  piblished  a  teit- 
aervitude  for  seven  years  or  not  less  than  book  on  shorthand  writing;  "The  Tariff  Ques- 
5  i  rV"  .'"  ""'"■<"■"'  ""•  •>'  «"''=«'  lion'  (1862),  and  other  wirks. 
hard  labor  for  not  more  than  two.  Every  -n-  1  n  in  .  •  1 
person  aiding  or  abetting  the  bigamist  is  Bigelow,  Frank  Hagjir  American  cler|^ 
held  to  be  equally  guilly,  and  may  receive  the  ?*"  '^^  meteorolomst :  b.  Cooeord,  Mass,.  * 
same  punishment,  By  a  Scottish  statute  of  A^-  '^S'-  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1873, 
IS5I  bigamy  was  made  pucishabie  as  perjury  and  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at 
—  that  is,  with  confiscation  of  goods,  imprison-  J-a<iiD"dge,  Mass. ;  was  ordained  m  1880,  and 
ment  and  infamy:  now,  imprisonment  is  the  S^?.*  assistant  rector  at  St.  John  b  Church, 
usual  sentence,  but  in  some  cases  penai  Washington,  D.  C  In  1873-6  and  188 1-3  he 
servitude  is  inflicted.  If  the  accused  had  V"^  astronomer  at  the  Cordova  Observatory, 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  the  first  Argentme  Republic;  in  1884-g,  professor  of 
spouse  dead,  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime-  i™thematics  at  Kaeine  College,  Wisconsin;  in 
and  if  the  first  marriage  was  void  for  an^  l^\  5*^™«  professor  of  meteorology^  in  the 
reason,  or  dissolved  by  divorce,  the  second  ""',"''  ^*"l"  Weather  Bureau,  and  m  iSm, 
is  not  bigamous.  In  Scotch  law  too  it  is  not  pi^o'i^ssor  of  soiar  physics  at  Columbian  Uni- 
necessary  that  '  either  marriage  should  be  "ersity,  Washington  D.  C.  He  has  written 
regular  for  bigamy  to  be  committed.  The  P""'  articles  on  solar  and  terrestrial  magnet- 
statute  of  James  I.  has  been  adopted  in  most  !™^  astronomy,  and  meteorology.  His  most 
of  the  United  States  as  to  the  description  "rapMlant  contribution  to  astronomy  is  a  mono- 
of  the  crime;  but  the  State  laws  generally  «"P"  °"  ^^^  *°'^''  co''oiia.  published  by  the 
differ  from  it  as  to  the  penalty,  having  as-  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1889. 
signed,  heretofore,  instead  of  death,  as  pro-  Bigelow,  Jacob,  American  physician;  b, 
vided  by  the  English  statute,  the  punishment  Sudbury,  Mass.,  27  Feb,  1787;  d.  Boston,  10 
of  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for  a  number  Jan.  1879.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
of  years,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  m  1806,  and  began  medical  practice  in  Boston 
court;  others  leaving  it  to  the  verdict  of  the  '"  1810,  He  early  became  known  as  a  botanist, 
jury  to  fix  the  period  of  imprisonment,  and   a  number  of   plants   were  named   for  him 

The   New  York  statutes  against  bigamy  are  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  the  supplement  to  'Rees' 

substantially  similar   to  those  in  nearly   all   the  Cyclopjedia,*   by  Schrader,  in  Germany,  and  De 

States    of   the   Union,     These    statutes    provide  Candolle   in   France,     He   founded   Mount   Au- 

that  any  person  vho  having  a  husband  or  wife  burn   Cemetery,  in   Cambridge,  the  first   garden 

'  living,    marries    i.nother    person,    is    guilty    of  cemetery  established  in  the  United  States,     He 

bigamy,  and  is  punishable   in   State's  prison  or  was   professor    of   materia   medica   in    Harvard 

a  penitentiary  for  not  more  than  five  years.     The  College  in  1815-SS,  and  Rinnford  professor  there 

statute   does    not    extend    to    a    person    whose  m    1816-37.    His   works    include   'Useful  Arts 

former  husband  and   wife  has  been  absent   for  Considered  in  Connection  with  the  Applications 

five  years    successively,    without    being    known  of    Science'     (1840) ;     'Florula    Bostoniensis' 

to  him  or  her  within  that  time  to  be  living,  and  ^824)  ;  'American  Medica!  Botany'   (1817-20)  : 

believed   by   him   or    her   to   be   dead;   or   to   a  'Nature  in  Disease'    (1854)  ;   'A   Brief  Exposi- 

person    whose   former   marriage   has   been   pro-  tion   of   Rational   Medicine,'    'The   Paradise  of 

noimced  void,  or  annulled  or  dissolved,  by  the  Doctors    a  Fable'    '1858);  'History  of  Mount 

judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  Auburn'   (i8Cio)  ;  'Modern  Inquiries,'  and  'Re- 

for  a  cause  other  than  his  or  her  adultery  or  to  marks  on  Classical  Studies'  (1867). 

a  person   who  being  divorced   for  his  or   her  Bigelow,  John,  American  author:  b.  Mal- 

adultery,    has   received    from  the  court   which  den,    N.    Y,,  25   Nov,    1817.    He  graduated  at 

pronounced    the    divorce,    permi.^sion    to   marry  Union  College  in  1835,  and  became  first  a  law- 

again ;  or  to  a  person  whose  former  husband  or  yer  and   afterward  a  journalist.     In   1845-6  he 

wife   has   been    sentenced   to   imprisonment    for  was   inspector  of  Sing  Sing  prison ;  in  i84(r6l 

life.    A  person    who   knowingly  enters  into   a  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Evt^ing 

marriage   with   another   which   is  prohibited   to  PosI;    in    1861-4.   United    States   consul-general 

the   latter   by   the  statute   is   punishable  by   im-  at  Paris;  and  in  1864-7,  minister  to  France.     He 

prisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  was  secretary  of  slate  of  New  York  1875-7.     Tn 

a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both.  his   will    Samuel   J,    Tilden   appointed   him   his 
biographer    and   one    of    the    three   trustees    of 

k,  23  Dec    1861  ■  mar-  '''^  '"'"'  °*  ^'^  estate  set  apart   for  the  estab- 

ried    Poultney   Bigelow    (q.v.)    1884.    She  has  "if^ment    of   a    public    library,  in    New    York, 

published   'Diplomatic  Enchantments'    and  sev-  On  22  Feb,  1895  a  jomt  committee,  representing 

eral  novelettes  '         ilden  1  rust  Fund  and  the  Astor  and  Lenox 
libraries,  agreed  on  a  plan  for  the  consolidation 

Big'elow,  Edward  Fuller,  American  scien-  of  those  interests  and  the  establishment  of  a 

tist :  b,  Colchester,  Conn,,  14  Tan.  i860.     He  was  ffreat  public   library  to  be  known   as   the  New 

editor  of  'Popular  Science'  for  three  years,  and  York  Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden 

of  'The  Observer,'  a  nature  magazine,  for  eight  Foundations,     The    agreement    was    ratified    by 

years,  and  has  lectured  much  on  nature  themes  the    several    interests,    an   act    of   incorporation 

for  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  and  in  was  obtained  from  the  legislature,  ana  on  27 
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May  Mr.  Bigdow  was  elected  president  of  the 
consolidated  board  of  trustees,  and  appointed 
cbairnun  of  the  executive  committee.  His  works 
include  'Molinos  the  Quietist'  ■  'France  and 
Ihe  Confederate  Nai^;' ;  'Life  of  wilJiam  Cullen 
Bryant' i  'Life  of  Samud  J.  Tilden' ;  'Some 
Recollections  of  fidouard  Laboulaye' j  'The 
Mystery  of  Sleep' ;  'A  Life  of  Frankhn.'  In 
1885  he  published  *The  Writings  and  Speeches 
of  Samuel  J.  Titden,'  and  in  1SS8,  'The  Com- 
plete Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin.' 

Bigelow,  John,  Jr.,  American  military  offi- 
cer, son  of  the  preceding:  b.  New  York,  12  May 
1854.  He  was  educated  in  Paris,  Bonn,  Berlin, 
Freibnrp,  and  ProTidetice,  R.  I.;  graduated  at 
the  United  States  Mih'tary  Academy  in  1877; 
and  was  assigned  to  the  lOth  United  States 
Cavalry.  In  1887-^  was  adjutant -general  of 
militia  in  the  District  of  Columbia  1  and  in 
1894-8,  professor  of  military  science'  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologv.    During 


nublished  ^Principles  of  Strategy,  Illustrated 
Mainly  from  American  Campawns'  (rev.  cd- 
1894). 

Bigelow,  Marshall  Train,  American  printer 
and  proof-reader ;  b.  South  Natick,  Mass.,  5  Oct 
1822;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  28  Dec.  igo2.  In 
1843  he  became  associated  with  the  University 
Press  in  Cambridge,  the  firm  name  of  which 
from  1859  to  i87g,  was  Welch,  Bigelow  &  Com- 
pany. He  was  lon^  classed  as  one  of  the  most 
competent  of  American  proof-readers.  lie  pub- 
lished '  Punctuation  and  Other  Typographic 
Matters*  (1881)  ;  "Mistakes  in  Writing  English 
and  How  to  Avoid  Them'   {1886). 

Bigelow,  Melville  HadlBon,  American  law- 
yer: h.  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich,,  2  Aug.  1846.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1866, 
and  engaged  in  practice  in  Boston.  His  worlra 
include  "The  Laws  of  Bills.  Notes,  and  Checks'  ; 
'English  Procedure  in  (he  Norman  Period'; 
,'The  Law  of ,  Fraud  on  Its  Gvil  Side> ;  'Ele- 
ments of  Equity*;  'Elements  of  the  Law  of 
Torts'  ;  'Placila  Anglo-Normannia'  ;  'The  Law 
of  Wills'  ;  'The  Law  of  Estoppel'  ;  'Leading 
Cases  in  the  Law  of  Torts,'  etc. 


1855.  He  graduated  al  Yale  University,  aad  __ 
the  Columbia  Law  School  in  1882,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  In  1875-6  he  took  a  voyage 
around  the  world  in  a  sailing-ship  which  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Japan.  He  traveled  in 
China,  Africa,  the  "West  Indies,  and  Demerara. 
He  has   made   canoe  voyages   on   the   principal 


Johns  Hopkins  1891-3-    In  1893  he  became  i 


1  number  of  papers  on  zoolc^cal 


take 


i  of  EoTOpt,  and  was  the  first  person 

:   through   the   Iron   Gates    of   the 
Wi 


Danube.  Emperor  Wiiliam  II.  has  been  his 
personal  friend  since  they  were  students  together 
in  Germany.  He  wrote  'The  German  Emperor 
and  His  Neighbors' ;  'Paddles  and  Politics 
Down  the  Danube'  ;  'The  Borderland  of 
Ciar  and  Kaiser'  ;  'History  of  the  German 
Struggle  for  Liberty'  ;  'White  Man's  Africa,' 
«c.  He  edited  the  'Outing'  magazine,  1885-7, 
and  has  also  been  correspondent  of  'Harper's 
Weekly'  and  the  London  Times. 

Bigelow,  Robert  Payne,  American  biolo- 
gist: b.  Baldwinsville,  N   "         '  '      "' 
graduated  at  Harvard  i 


Bigelow,  Timotiiy,  American  military  offi- 
cer: b.  Worcester,  Mass.,  12  Aug.  1739;  d.  there. 
31  March  179a  On  23  May  1775  he  led  a  com- 
pany  of  minute-men  to  Cambridge,  and  became, 
major  in  Ward's  regiment  He  was  under  Ar-  ^ 
nold  in  the  expedition  to  Quebec  in  1775,  and 
was  there  captured,  remaining  a  prisoner  till 
1776.  He  became  colonel  in  1777,  and  assisted  ^ 
in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  He  also  saw  ser- 
vice at  Valley  Forge,  Monmouth,  West  Point, 
and  Yorktown.. 

Bigelow,  Hmothy,  American  lawyer  (son 
of  the  preceding) :  b.  Worcester,  Mass.,  30 
A^tiV  1767;  d.'  18  May  iSai.  He  gt^duated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1786,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  settled  in  practice  at  Groton,  Mass., 
in  1789.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics 
as  a  Federalist,  was  for  20  years  a  member  of 
the  State  legislature,  and  11  years  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  member 
of  the  Hartford  Convention,  In  1807  he  re- 
moved to  Medtord,  and  kept  an  office  in  Boston. 
His  legal '  standing  and  practice  were  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  in  his  time;  and  in  the 
course  of  32  years,  he  was  supposed  to  have 

Biggu,  Han^tOB  Flak,  Canadian  physi- 
cian: b.  Oakville.  Ont.,  IS  March  1839.  He 
was  educated  at  Victoria  University,  and  pur- 
sned  his  medical  stisdies  at  the  University  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  In  1866 
he  began  practice  in  Cleveland,  and  in  1867 
was  made  pn>£Essor  of  anatomy  and  clinical 
surgery  in  the  HonKeopathic  Hospital  College 
itherc.  Later  he  was  lOr  10  years  professor 
of  (dinieal  snrgery,  with  operations  in  the  same 
college.  In  1900  be  held  the  chair  of  sut^ctl 
diseases  of  women  and  clinical  surgery.  Dr. 
Biggar  founded  the  Cleveland  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  where  he  was  dean  for  ro  years. 
He  wrote  'Twelve  Months  of  Surgery' ;  'Liiter- 
ings  in  Europe,'  etc 

Biggar,  Joseph  OiUis,  Irish  politician:  b. 
Belfast,  1828;  d.  London,  19  Feb.  1890.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  tnercantile  business  in 
1S61 ;  entered  politics  in  i86<>;  and  was  elected 
to  Parliament  for  county  Cavan  in  1874,  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Irish  Republicarj  Brotherhood.  When  Charles 
Stewart  Parilcll  entered  Parliament  in  1875 
Biggar  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  that  leader. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Land  League  move- 
ment In  1877  he  was  expelled  from  the  Fenian 
organization,  and  in  18S0  delivered  aggressive 
speeches  in  Ireland.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
prominent  Irish  members  who  were  never  in 

Bigge,  big,  Sir  Arthur  John,  English  sol- 
dier: b.  Stamfofdham,  18  June  1849,  He  en- 
tered the  Royal  Artillery  in  1869 ;  served  in 
the  Zulu  war,  1878-9,  with  distinction,  and  in 
1879  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Maj,-Gen, 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  In  1B80  he  became  groom-in- 
waitin^  to  the  queen  and  assistant  private  secre- 
tary ;  in  1881  equerry  in  ordinary,  and  in  1895, 
private  secretary  and  equerry  to  the  queen. 
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BIGGS— BlJAPOTt 

Bigga,  Am,  American  jurist:  b,  Williams-  out  the  South  and  as  far  north  aa  Maryland. 

ton.  N.  C,  4  Feb.  iSii ;  d.  Norfolk,  Va., 6  Inarch  In  favorable  soils  and  situations  it  often  attains 

|8;8.    He  received  an  academical  education,  and  heights    exceeding    50    feet     It    is    known     as 

was   admitted   to   the  bar   in   iSjr.     He  was   a  "trumpet -flower*   from   the    shape    of   its    blos- 

member   of  the   North   Carolina   Constitutional  soms,  and  ■eroM-vine"  and  *quarter-Tire"  from 

ConvenHon   in   1835 ;   was  elected   to  the   State  the  appearance  of  the  cross-section  of  its  stem, 

lef^slature    in    1840,    i&tJz,    and    1844;    was    a  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  its  near  rela- 

RMtnber  of  the  cotRmiision  appointed  to  revise  tlve,  Tecoma  fudicani,  trtnnpet-vine  (q.v.). 

the  State  statutes  in  1850^  and  was  again  sent  -,._    ., ,       .-■.-.-      ,     ,  ,  - 

to   the   l«islature    in    1B34.    In    1854   he    was  Bigordi,  Deincnko,  be-gw-de.  do-rain-e-ko, 

elected  United  Stales  senator;  resigned  in  1858.  I"''^  painter:  h.  Florence,  1449;  d.  Fterence, 

and  was  appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  "  J^"-  '«4-    He  was  nicknamed  GHiaLANMjo: 

District  Court  of  North  Carolitw.  teaser  for  a  tane  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Gran- 

^.  J,         ..^..-  ...  .  *<^>;    founder    of   a    new    school    of    painting; 

Blglow.  WiUiam,  American  educator  and  painted   chiefly   sacred  subjects;   and  executed 

poet :  b.  Naticic,  Mass.,  22  Sept.  1773 ;  d.  Boston,  notable  frescoes  in   Borne,   Florence,  and  other 

12    Jan.    1844.     He    was    first    established    as   a  cftics.    His    "Adoration   of  the  Magi.>   a   panel 

teacher  in  Saleai,  and  in  ;^  dehvered  a  poem  in  the  Church  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  <Annun- 

on  education  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  SociOy  ciation,>  on  a  cathedral  entrance  in  Florence,  are 

at    Cambridge.     He    then    look    charge    of    the  ugong  his  best  works. 
Latin    School,    Boston,    preaching    occasionally, 

writing  for  different  penodical.i,  and  publishing         Bihaca,  or  BOiatch,  M-hatch',  a  fortress  of 

educational  teM-books.    Here  he  fd!  a  victim  Bosnia,  on  an  island  of  the  Unna,  about  So  miles 

to    intemperate    habits    and    was    compelled    to  *3st  of  the  Adriatic,     It  has  a  low  and  unhealthy 

retire  to   his  home  in   NaticL     In  this  state  of  site,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  strength.    The  pos- 

his  fortunes  it  was  his  habit  to  lounge  about  session  of  It  has  often  been  keenly  contested 

the   newspaper   offices   at    Boston,   write  jpoetry  during  the  Turkish  wars. 

for  his  friends,   the  editors,  while  the  6umor         Bjj,g    be-hi'.  South  Africa,  a  fruitful  dis- 

lasted,  and  then  r«um  to  his  rural  retreat.    He  „ict  Iving  east  of  Benguela,  and  under  Portu- 
taught,  also,  a  village   school  in  Maine,  and  in  Influence.     It  is  an  important  Caravan  cwi- 

the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  employed  as  a  tre,  as  the  only  route  across  the  Continent  passes 

proof-reader  in  the  university  printing  ofSce  at  through    it.    Area,    3flOo    square    miles.    Pop. 

Cambridge.     He  had  a  genial  and  pleasant  hu-  nenQiC^ 

mor,  and  was  a  rettdf  versifier,  as  well  as  an  '-" 

agreeable  prose-writer.     His   'Cheerful   Parson'  Biwufor,  be-j^-ni-KOOr',  or  Vi}«raiWC>- 

ar>d  Others  of  his  songs,  were  much  admired  by  ra,  otherwise  Haupi.  India,  an  ancient  city,  now 

his  contemporaries  and  are  well  worthy  of  re-  in  ruins,  in   Bellary  district,  Madras,  39  miles 

membrance.     He  also  puhlished,  in  1830,  a  <His-  northwest  of  Bellary.     It  stands  In  a  plain,  Bur- 

tory  of  the  Town  of  Natick.'  and  one  of  Sher-  rounded  by   enormous  masses  of  granite,  and 

burne,  Mass.     But  his  best  and  most  numerons  covers  an  area  nearly  eight  miles  in  circuit.     On 

writings  were  in  periodical*,  the   'Village  Mes-  the  north  and  west  it  is  washed  by  the  Tungab- 

sengtr,'  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  wMch  he  edited  in  hadra,  and  in  other  directions  is  enclosed  partly 

1796,  the  'Federal  Orrery,*  and   'HaSsachasetts  by  natural  precipices  and  partly  by  strong  stone 

MagBzine.*  walls.    Among  its  edifices  arc  a  magniBcent  tern- 

Bljlow    Pip.™.    »o    series    ol    sstirtal  '''  t^'ft^  ^'i  5  '^'^'^t^^l'^'J^'^ 

poems  wrilten  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  the  first  '^  feet  high    divided  into  lo  stones,  another 

Appearing  in  iM;  the  seeond  in  iSrf.     They  tetnple,  also  entered  through  .pained  pyramidal 

J.^.  ...Jtt...  ;.,  eV..,!,..!!   /M w u„A\  A',n  portico;  and  one  of  Rama,  with  pillars  Of  black 

K  J.,;   ;.  H        2  ,!,..T™  S  ,1.?,  kJ'  lornblende  covered  over  iith  elaborate  mjtho- 

S;     A    K  .„".  i..  S.Sli^I^^  S;  top"'  sculptures.    These  building.,  and  many 

•;™?5"""'''""TH'>e  second  dealt  mth  ,„n^„^    Its  ruitl  was  eHected  by  a  cofifrf- 

tne  uvti  war,  eration  of  Mohammedan  lajahs.  who  took  and 

Bignon.  Loitis  Pierre  Bdoturil,  ben-y6A,  sacked  it  m  1564. 

iuTeUt''b'l°''Meil£!^'^''ATl^^  B'i^'  '>^-i^p5r'.  India,  a  decayed  city 

statesman      D.    ^    ^^J"'*"^**'   3   ja"-    W},'9:  n  the  Bombay  presidency,  l6o  miles  southeast  of 

•""ibIy'ii'-tsS'  ■bec™e'a'';S',    ''fS  r?,^  ^■^^    f    ""    '"f  ,,'^"SZ\ ','■?  .."S,"™''™ 

'•  -"■  i^  -    .         -  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  but  fell  therewith 

under  various  dynasties  in  succession,  Hindu 
and  Mussulman,  till  in  1686  it  was  captured 
by  Aurungzebe.     It  passed,  during  the  early  part 

Bigno'nia,  the  type-genns  of  the  nataral  of  the  i8ih  century,  into  ihe  hands  of  the  Mah- 

order  Bignoniaees,  conristinif  of  more  than  100  rattas,  and  became  British  in  1848.    Now  that  a 

species  of  mostly  South  American  tropical  climb-  gradual  decay  has  done  its  worst,  Bijapur  pre- 

ing  shrubs,  many  of  which  are  raised  in  green-  sents  a  contrast  perhaps  unequalcd  in  the  world. 

houses  for  their  ornamental  foliage  and  hand-  Lofty  walls  of  hewn  Stone,  still  entire,  enclose 

some  tubular  flowers  of  various  colors.    Some  the  silent  and  desolate  fragments  of  a  once  vast 

species  are  used   as   cordage   in   South  America  and   populous   city.     With   the   exception  of  an 

— J   —   „,:j   .^  jjg   employed   in   making  mats,  ancient  temple,  the  sole  relic  of  aboriginal  domi- 


baskets.  etc.    The  cultivated  species  are  gener-    nation,  the  ruins  are  MoKamoiedan,  and  con- 
ally    of   easy   management   if   given    good  soil,     sist  of  beautiful  mosques,  colossal  tombs,  a  fort, 

-■ -'  ''■        ^  ....  .       •-.  .....    .  |j[^  jjj  circuit.    Tt 

;  everyHiing  to  pn 
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plenty  of  light,  and  space  for  both  roots  and  with  an  inner  citadel,  a  miie  in  circuit.  The 
tops,  fl,  capreolata,  which  has  numerous  orange-  British  government  has  done  everyriiing  t'*  "— - 
r«l    flowery    It   a   ecnimon    climber    through-    vent  further  decay. 


BIJNB— BILB 

BiJBB,  binz,  Amu,  Flemish  poet:  b.  Ant-  the  first  pHze  for  a  poem  on  the  influence  of 

werp,  1494 ;  d.  there,  TO  April  1575.    Much  ad-  poetry  upon  govenimenf s.    In  i?8o  he  obtained 

iait«d   for  her  melodious  verses,  full  of  meta'  another  prjie  for  a  poem  on  the  connection  of 

pbora  and  showing  K>'eat  technical  skill,  she  was  poetry  and  eloquence  with  philosophy.     Bilder- 

ct^ried  the  «Brabantine  Sappho"  by  her  confcm-  dyk,   besides,    devoted   himself   lo   law,   at    The 

poraries.    The  first  of  her  volumes  of  collected  Hague,  with  ^eat  success.    On  the  invasion  of 

TCfM  bore  the  title  'This  Is  a   Beautiful  and  the    Netherlands    by    the    French    he    left    his 

Tnrtbful    (or  Sincere)    Little    Book.'    while  a  conntry  and  removed  to  Brunswick,  where  he 

second  is  known  as  "Spiritual  Refrains.'  stndied  the  German  language  and  poetry,  and 

BOainr,  be-ka-nfr',  India,  a  native  state  a/termird  to  London  where  he  delivered,  in 
of  Rijput4na,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  French  lectures  on  hterature  and  poetry.  In 
politteai  agent  and  the  governor-general's  agent  ''^,.='!'*^  ■  ^^,  °L°'^J  "'  thmgs  was  firmly 
lor  Raipwtana,  lying  hetweSn  lal.  27'  12"  and  estabhshed  m  Holland  he  retumed,_  and  soon 
30"  la'  N.  and  Ion.  ;a°  15'  and  73"  50'  E. ;  ar<a,  afterward  published  some  of  his  principal  works. 
33.173  square  miles;  pop.  Sai.gSS-  In  the  whole  Among  these  are  a  didactic  poCTn  on  astronomy, 
eounlry  there  is  not  a  constant  stream,  the  and  masterly  imitatw^  of  EWilles  'LHomme 
main  dependence  of  the  people  being  on  wells  of  des  Champs,'  and  Pope  s  'tssay  on  Man.' 
poor  brackish  water  which  is  drawn  from  ^^uis  Bonaparte,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
depths  of  250  feet  and  upward,  yet  large  flocks  appointed  hmahis  teacher  of  »«ch,  and  on«  of 
of  sheep  are  kept.  The  country  is  subject  lo  ^J'  ^""^l ?™"^.,***  "j*  national  institute  found- 
extremes  of  temperature  in  each  24  hours.  «<*  *>?  ''«"■    BiWerdj*  produced  a  number  of 

_.,      .     T    J-           -.11    1.      1.           .  ,.  war-songs,  which  arc  considered  to  at  among 

BikaniT,  Inda.  capital  of  the  above  state,  ^^  ^^^^%  j^^,^  ^^ 

an   irresularly  built  ciiy  surrounded  by  a  tine  nn     .i.            f  ■          >     .           .■         r  .1. 

wall  thfee  and  a  half  miles  in  circuit.    It  has  a  ,.    BU«.th=  mo*t'mportant  secretion  of  the 

fort,  containing  the  rajah's  palace,  and  mamifac-  '^";,    ^  "  ^f/^ti^"?'^^'  ?,'  "5?  I'^Z.  "^f' 

tures  blankets,  sugar  candy,  pottery,  etc.    Pop.,  '»'»'?  ^'P^.  '^e  blood,  is  follectedby  the  bile 

indudin^  suburbs,  56.25^  »'''!' S'"li,''"l^'^*^  1*'"*^'^  '!'E  *^nM "!!!?" 
«■>_  T  m  iLl-  1..  1  I..  J.  r'^.  =  Most  of  the  bile  is  stored  m  the  gall-bladder. 
Bikdaa,  Dimltnoi,  bB-ki'las,  de-mS  trfr-Bs  f^„  ^^ich  it  is  dischanfcd  in  man  by  the 
Greek  poet  and  essayist:  b.  Hemopoh^  island  of  cystic  duct  and  the  common  duct  into  the  upper 
Sn-a,  1835;  d.  Athens.  21  Jnlytgde.  After  com--  portion  of  the  duodenum,  four  inches  below 
oleting  his  studies  he  went  to  London,  where  (^e  lower  end  of  the  stomach.  As  first  secreted 
his  parents  had  settled,  and  after  1874  lived  in  ;„  ^„  jj  j^  ^  ^^^^  j^^  j^  A^jj  but  in  the  gait- 
Pans.  After  publishing  a  collection  of  his  bladder  it  is  mixed  with  mHcin  and  becomes 
poems  m  18^  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  j^„  ^  j  f^^  ^a,^  brown  to  greenish, 
of  making  Shakespeare  s  dramas  known  in  according  to  the  amount  of  oxidation  of  the  bile 
Greece  through  excellent  metrical  translations,  pigments.  The  Wle  of  the  camivora  is  usually 
As  a  prose-writer  he  has  won  wide  reputation  „Tiovrish  in  tint,  that  of  the  grass-eaters  green- 
with  his  tale,  'Lnkis  Laras'  (.1S79).  which  was  J,!,,  but  the  colore  vary  widely,  dependent  on 
translated  into  13  languages.  the  oxidation.  Bite  is  an  dkaline  fluid  with  a 
Bilbao,  bei-ba'o,  Spain,  capital  of  the  bitter  taste,  and  contains  water,  alkaline  aaltf 
province  of  Biscay  (q.v.)  or  Bilbao,  situated  on  of  Inte  acids,  fa^  pigments,  traces  of  lecithin, 
the  navigable  Nervion,  in  a  plain  surrounded  cholesterin,  soaps  and  fats,  and  mineral  salts. 
with  high  monntains,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea.  The  proportions  of  these  are  very  variable.  The 
The  river  is  crossed  by  four  bridges.  The  town  acids  are  known  as  glycochdic  acid,  yielding 
is  picturesque,  and  welt  built,  and  contains  sev-  glycocoll  and  cholalic  acid,  and  taurocholic  acid, 
era!  good  churches,  two  fine  promenades,  a  yielding  taurine  and  cholalic  acid.  The  pig- 
tbeatre,  a  marine  school,  etc.  Bilbao  carries  on  ments  are  two.  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  and  the 
in  important  trade  and  manufactures  (the  latter  color  is  a  compound  of  the  colors  of  these  two 
consisting  chiefly  of  sailcloth,  ropes,  and  and  varies  with  the  prt^wrtion  of  each  from 
leather),  and  possesses  large  shipyards  and  Iron-  reddish-brown  to  grass-green.  They  are  thought 
fonndries,  iron  and  sleel  works,  etc  It  is  one  to  be  derived  from  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood, 
of  the  most  flourishing  seaports  of  Spain,  though  The  functions  of  bile  are  not  clearly  understood, 
its  accommodation  for  shipping  is  defective,  and  but   it   seems   to   aid   in   the   digestion   of   fats; 


.    a  United  States  consul.    Various  it  is  an  important  organ  of  excretion,  getting  r 

harbor    improvements,    however,    have    recently  of  many  broken  down  products  of  metabolism, 

been  carried  out,   including  a  breakwater  and  notably  the  cholestrin  and  lecithin.    It  is  an  efB- 

mole.    Bilbao  exports  much  iron  ore  (especially  cient  antiseptic  reducing  the  amount  of  exces- 

to  the   United   Kingdom),   also   pig-iron,   wool,  sive  fermentation  in  the  intestines,  it  aids  in  per- 

wine,  etc.;  the  imports  are  manufactured  goods,  istalsis   and   thus    overcomes   constipation,   and 

dried  fish,  limber,  coal,  etc.     Its  supply  of  water  perhaps  has  other  fimctions  connected  with  pro- 

and  sanitary  arrangements  are  not  good.    Pop.  teid  digestion.    The  amount  of  bile  secreted  daily 

about  84,000.  varies  from  25  to   50  ounces,   its   secretion   Is 

Bil'beny.     See  Hucxlkbemiy.  '"f^e    or    less    uniform,    but    at    the    digestive 

DnttST:.    Cr,.,;,,  «m  ti,    ■         '^     i  periods  (he  stored  bile  of  the  gaTl-bladder  is 

Z  .™i„.  5%  ,  T  n        r  k  '.3  ■»"  f'o™  »nt<rtnti<m  of  tit  M=  in  the  g.!!- 

toedfor  ,t.  h,Bhl,  tmpe.rf  .«!  blade..  ,„„  ,j,  j„j„„,;.    Gr.ll  Mone.  MloS,  tv- 

BddCrdjrk,     bU'dtr-diW,     WQtUm,     Dutch  phoid  fever  are  very  common,  and  are  profiably 

Ijetrb.  Amsterdam,  7  Sept.  1756;  d.  Haarlem,  formed  in  this  manner.    As  a  result  of  inilam- 

toDec  1831.    He  studied  at   Leyden,  and  in  malion  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  the  coin- 

1776  obtained  from  the  learned  society  of  Leyden  mon  duct  sometimes  is  inflamed  and  its  walls 
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swollen.    This  prevents  the  escape  of  bile  into  chapels,  mills,  etc.    Within  one  mile  ot  the  town 

the   intestines  aod  the  bile  piffnenls  are  taken  are  much- frequenlcd  mineral  springs,  from  which 

up  by  the  blood  and  cause  the  familiar  symptom  much   water  is  exported.     The   salts   and   nag- 

ol   jaundice    (q.v.).     Biliousness,    so    called,    is  nesia  obtained   from   the  water  form   important 

rarely  an  affection  of  the  liver,  but  much  more  articles  of  commerce.     It   is  an  alkaline   water, 

often  a  mild  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  and  is  used  with  advant^e  in  certain  coocre- 

intestines  with  catarrhal  obstruction  of  the  com-  tionary    disorders.     Here    is    also   the   singular 

mon  duct  that  is  not  severe  enough  to  dam  back  basaltic   rock  called   Biliner  Stein.     Pop.   about 

the    bile    entirely.    Clayey    stools    arc    usually  7,800. 

indicative  of  deficient  bife-elimination.    The  best-  Bilious   Fever,  an   old  name   given  to  » 

known    stimulants    of    bile- format  ion   and    bile-  variety  of  conditions,  but  in  all  of  which  there 

elimination  arc  heat  and  the  biliary  acids  them-  was    characteristic    iow-yrade    fever    associated 

selves.     The   vast    majority   of   the    numberless  with  a  certain  amount  ot  jaundice,  clayey  stools, 

patent  liver -pills  on  the  market  have  no   influ-  headache,   foul  tongue,  etc     It  probably   repre- 

ence   on   the    liver    whatever ;    they    are   simply  sents  no  one  disease,  but  a  complication  of  manj 

cathartics     and     empty     the     bowels.       Consult  diseases.     See  BnJousSESS;  Gastmtis;   Ihflv- 

Schaefer,  'Physiology'  (1898).    See  Digestion;  enza-Malama, 

Glycogen;  Jaundice;  Liver.  3111^  ^^  B^^^     S„  B^^ 

Bilfinger,  Georg  (ga-ora  )  Bwnhard.  Ger-  Biliouanea^   a    popular    term   to   express 

S?"5.  "w^^  "''1'   ^"^   "^^^^"^'""^a'-^^-,.^"!'  some   affection   of   the   liver,    but   in    all   proh- 

Ifi'i^™*"""^'   ^^  li?"'   '^i-  **■  Stuttgart  ability  a  condition  ot  disturbed  gastric  and  duo- 

18  Feb.  1750.    He  was  born  with  13  fingers  and  denal  digestion,  and  having  nothing  whatever  to 

12  toes    and   submitted   to   an  °]^^"°\  "Jl'S/  do  with  the  liver.     In  the  article  on  bile   (q.v.) 

removed  the  deformity.     He  studied  with  Wolf  ^^^^  passaKe  of  this  liver  secretion  into  the  hepa- 

?f/  w*"^^V''?*^'"S''  ^^'^^'ll^  °^  ''"'  f"*^'  °'  tic  duct  and  storage  in  the  gall-bladder  and  sbb- 

Wolf  and  Leibnitz.     In  172s  he  received  an  mvi-  ^         „i    emptying   into    the   duodenum,    is    de- 

tation  from  Peter  the  Gteat  to  the  chair  of  logic  .^jbed.     When  the    stomach    is   inflamed,    this 

and  metaphysics  in  the  rww  college  at  St   Peters-  „,„^ii      ^^^„^^    ^    ^^ain    distance    into    the 

burg.     He  now  solved  the  problem  ot  the  cause  imestines  and  as  a  consequence  the  mucous  mem- 

of  gravity  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ^^^^^  „f  ji,e  commoTducts  also  becomes  in- 

at  Pans,  and  gamed  the  prii-^  Being  recalled  by  g^^^^    ^^j    ,^,^,1^^     -j^js    prevents    the    free 

Duke    Charles   Edward   of   W.irtemberg   he  re-  ^,f  ^iie  into  the  intestines  and  therefore 

turned  to   fubingen  and  proceeded  to  lecture  on  fj^  i^ortant  function  in  digestion  is  stopped  or 

theology;  here  his  originality  ,n  style  and  ideas  dimin^ed.     This  results  in  further  indigStion. 

soon  made  him  popular   and  in  1 7 J5  he  was  ap-  ^^^j  ^^^^^  constipation,  and  increased  putrefac- 

poined   a   privy   councilor.     Here   he   displayed  tbt,    of   the    intestinal    contents    results.     Thus 

great  adm.mstrative  ability,  and  by  severe  study  (^ere   is    a    chain    of   many   links    formed   that 

soon  became  as  celebrated  (or  his  politu:al  and  .g,^,^    ;„    headache,    heaviness,    bloating,    con- 

statistical  knowledge  as  for  his  scientific  attain-  stipation,   foul  tongue,   foul   breath,   dark   urine, 

ments..   He  afterward   paid  particular  attention  ^„^  -^   ^^^„^  ^^«    ^-^^  jaundice!     The  enti^ 

to  agriculture  and  promoted  the  culture  of  the  ^^^-^^            ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^i^  ^^^i^^  ^     ^^^.^. 

vine.     He  was  the  author  of  numerous  theol.^..  ^^^        or  drinking  alcoholic  liquors,  or  deficient 

cal  and  philosophical  works.  exercise,  eating  excessively  of  fatty   (so-called 

Bilgner,  Paul  Rudolf  von,  bn'gwer,  powl  rich)  food,  or  other  hygienic  misbehavior.    Any 

roo-dolf  ton,  German  chess-player:  b.  Schwe-  or  all  have  started  the  mild  inflammation  of  the 

rin,   1808;   d.    Berlin,  6  Oct.   1840.     He  entered  stomach  or  intestines,  and   the  biliary  flow  has 

the  Prussian  army   in   1833,   and   shortly  after-  been  diminished.     The  trouble  thus  has  nothing 

ward  was   promoted   lieutenant.     On   18   March'  to  do  with  the  liver.     The  treatment  should  take 

1840  he  performed  at  Berlin  the  curious  feat  into  consideration  the  cause.    Rest,  careful  diet- 

of  playing  three  games  at  once   with  as   many  ing,  plenty  of  water,  some  mild  laxatives,  heat 

different  opponents,  conducting  two  of  the  con-  over  the  pit  of   the   stomach,   and   hot    water 

tests  without  seeing  the  boards  and  men.  This  enemas,  will  usually  right  the  condition.    The 

intense  mental  effort  is  supposed  to  have  been  free  washing  of  the  bowels  and  the  laxative 

the  primary  cause  of  the  illness  which  re^iulted  will   usually   cure   the   symptoms   of   poisoning, 

in  his  death.     His   'Chess   Handbook'    (Berlin,  headache,    and   heaviness.     Dosing   with    patent 

1843  and  1852),  completed  after  his  death  by  his  pills    and    teas    are    to    be    condemned.    They 

friend  T.  Heydebrandt  von  der  Lasa,  made  an  usually   contain   violent    cathartics   that   irritate 

epoch   in  the  history  of  chess,  and  is  Still  the  the  stomach  and   intestines.     While  they  empty 

best  practical  work  on  that  game.  the  bowels  and  thus  get   rid  of  the  poisoning 

Bilbuzia,  a  p.rasitk  worn,  Billmr.ia  h.m-  »>™fS™'   'JH  !?",, '"',''',"1,?'  .j.fS'."'  Si 

labium,  virv  common  in  Ei>ol  and  Sooth   Af-  ™dll,oli.  «,h,cli  Kmrt  ot  (ortlKr  Houblt     Sre 


verv  common  in  Frvat  anrf  South   Af-     conamons  wnicn  p^rmn  Ol  tul^ner  ttVJUDie,     :>« 


symptoms  are   usually  those  of   cystitis,   i 


GESTioN ;  Liver. 


flammation  of  the  bladder,   with  bloody  urine.  Bill,  BrownbiU,  Glaive,  Voulge,  or  Giaar- 

The   diagnosis   !s   usually   made  by  finding   the  me,  all  names  fornearly  the  same  instrumeiit, 

ova  of  the   worm   in  the   blood,  1^  th*  micro-  which,   with   some   slight   modification,   was   the 

-•coae.    See  Parasites.  standing  weapon  of  the  English  infantry  at  close 

D'l-    1.1       f      n  quarters,    as    was    the    long-bow    their    weapon 

Bihm^i.     See  BlimbiKG.  ^,  distant  range,  from  the  days  of  the  battle  of 

Bilin,  be-l5n',  Bohemia,  a  town  and  health  Hastings,   at  which  the   Saxons  used  the  bill 

resort   seven   miles   south -south  west   of   Teplitz.  and  the  Normans  the  bow,  until  those  ot  Queen 

I  fine  old  castle  built  in   1680.  and  Elizabeth.     The  original   bn>wnbill   was   a   pon- 

E  modern   date;    several   churches,  derous   cutting    weapon   with  two  edges,   that 
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forward  of  the  shaft  having  a  concave  or  sickle  Biii  of  Exeeptions. —  A  bill  oi  the  nature  of 

bbde,   that  to  the  hack,  a   sort  of  angular  cut-  an   appeal   from  a  judge   who   is  held  to   have 

ting  face,  the  upper  part  projecting  before  the  misstated   the   law,   whether  by   ignorance,   by 

base,   so  as  to  give  a  drawing  blow.     This  ter-  inadvertence,   or  by   design.     This  the  judge  is 

rible    instrument    was    nearly    three    feet    long,  bound  to  seal  if  he  be  requested  by  the  counsel 

and   lo  or   12  pounds  in  weight,  set  erect  on  3  on  either  side  so  to  do.    The  exceptions  not^ 

shaft    of  three   or    four   feet.    It  was   wielded  are  reviewed  by  the  court  to  which  appeal  is 

with  both  hands,  and  could  sever  a  horse's  head  taken,  and  if  the  objections  made  to  the  rulings 

or    a    man's    thigh    or    shoulder,    through    the  of  the  trial  ^udge  are  well  founded,  the  findii^ 

strongest   mail    or    plate   armor,    as    a    modem  in  the  case  is  reversed,  and  usually  the  cause  is 

woodman's  bill-hook  slices  off  a  hazel  sapling,  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 

The  weapon  was  afterward  lengthened  and  light-  Bill  of  Exchange.-^  A  hill  or  security  origi- 

ened,  and  provided  with  a  spear  head,  so  that  the  naily  introduced  for  enabling  a  merchant  in  one 

holder  could  charge  it  like  a  lance,  and  some-  country  to  remit  money  to  a   correspondent   in 

times  with  3  cutting  hook,  for  severing  bridles  the  other.    It  is  an  open  letter  of  request  from 

or  pulling  men  out  of  their  saddles,  one  man  to  another,  desiring  him  to  pay  to  a 

Also  a   cutting  instrument,   hook-shaped  to-  third   par^  a   specified   sum  and   put  it  to  the 

ward  the  point,  or  with  a  concave  cutting  edge;  account  of  the  first. 

used     by    plumbers,    basket-makers,    gardeners,  BUI  of  Health.-— A   certificate   given   to  the 

etc. ;  made  in  various  forms  and  fitted  with  a  master  ot  a   ship    clearing   out  of   a  port    in 

handle.     Such   instruments,   when   used  by  gar-  which  contagious  disease  is  epidemic,  or  is  sus- 

deners  for  pruning  hedges,  trees,  etc.,  are  called  pected  to  be  so,  certifying  lo  the  state  of  health 

hedge-bilis  or  bill-hooks.  of  the  crew  and  passengers  on  board. 

Bill,  a  paper,  written  or  printed,  giving  a  Bill  of  Indictment. —  A  written  accusation 
statement  of  the  particulars  of  an  account  or  made  against  one  or  more  persons  having  corn- 
action.  A  printed  proclamation,  an  advertbe-  mitted  a  specified  crime  or  misdemeanor.  It  is 
merit,  an  act  of  Congress  or  parliament,  or  a  preferred  to  and  presented  on  oath  by  a  grand 
tradesman's  account  is  a  bill.  jury.  If  the  grand  jury  find  the  allegations 
In  Legislation. —  A  term  used  to  signify  a  unproved,  they  ignore  the  bill,  giving  as  their 
special  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in  the  verdict,  'Not  a  true  bill";  if,  on  the  contrary, 
exercise  of  a  qiiosi  judicial  power.  Thus,  bills  they  consider  the  indictment  proved,  their  ver- 
of   attainder,   bills    of   pains   and   penalties   are  diet  is   a   'True  bill." 

spoken  of.  The  draft  of  a  law  submitted  10  the  Bill  of  Lading.—  A  document  by  which  the 
consideration  of  a  legislative  body  for  its  adop-  master  of  a  ship  acknowledges  to  have  received 
tion  or  rejection.  The  Constitution  ofthe  United  on  board  his  vessel,  in  good  order  and  condition 
States  provides  that  all  bills  for  raising  reve-  (or  the  reverse),  certain  specified  goods  con- 
nue  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Represent-  signed  to  him  by  some  particular  shipper,  and 
atives,  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  binds  himself  to  deliver  them  in  similaf  condi- 
with  amendments  as  on  other  bills.  Every. 'bill  tion, —  unless  tbe  dangers  of  the  sea,  fire,  or 
before  it  becomes  a  law  must  be  approved  by  enemies  prevent  him, —  to  the  assignees  of  the 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  within  shipper  at  the  point  of  destination,  on  their 
10  days  returned,  with  his  objections,  to  the  paying  him  the  stipulated  freight. 
House  in  which  it  originated.  Two  thirds  of  The  bill  of  lading  should  contain  the  name 
each  House  may  then  enact  it  into  a  law.  These  of  the  shipper  or  consignor;  the  name  of  the^ 
provisions  are  copied  in  the  constitutions  of  a  consignee ;  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  her 
majority  of  the  States.  master ;  the  places  of  shipment  and  destination ; 
Bill  of  Adventure.~-~  A  writing  signed  by  a  the  price  of  the  freight,  and  in  the  margin, 
merchant,  in  which  he  states  that  certain  goods  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  things  shipped.  It 
shipped  in  his  name  really  belong  to  another  is  usually  made  in  three  or  more  original  parts, 
person,  at  whose  risk  the  adventure  is  made,  one  of  which  is  sent  to  the  consignee  with  the 
Bi/i  d/ ^MaiWer.— A  bill  declaring  that  the  goods,  one  or  more  others  are  sent  to  him, 
person  named  in  it  is  attainted  and  his  properly  by  different  conveyances,  one  is  retained  by 
confiscated.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  the  merchant  or  shipper,  and  one  should  be 
States  declares  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  retained' by  the  master.  It  is  assignable  by  in- 
bill  of  attainder.  During  the  Revolutionary  dorsement.  and  the  assignee  is  entitled  to  the 
War,  bills  of  attainder  and  expost  facto  acts  of  goods,  subject  to  the  shipper's  right  of  stop- 
confiscation  were  passed  to  a  wide  extent.  The  page  in  transitu  in  some  cases,  and  to  various 
evils  resulting  from  them,  in  times  of  cooler  liens.  It  is  considered  to  partake  of  the  cha- 
reflection,  were  discovered  to  have  far  out-  racter  of  a  written  contract,  and  also  that  of  a 
weighed  any  imaginary  good.  receipt.  In  so  far  as  it  admits  the  character, 
Bill  of  Costs. —  A  statement  of  the  items  onality,  or  condition  of  the  goods  at  the  time 
which  form  the  total  amount  of  the  costs  of  a  they  were  received  by  the  carrier,  it  is  a  mere 
suit  or  action.  This  is  demandable  as  a  matter  receipt,  and  the  carrier  may  explain  or  contra- 
of  ri^t  before  the  payment  of  the  costs,  diet  it  by  parol ;  but  as  respects  the  contract  to 
BM  of  Credit. —  A  letter  sent  by  an  agent  carry  and  deliver,  it  is  a  contract,  and  must  be 
or  other  person  to  a  merchant,  desiring  him  construed  according  to  its  terms.  3  N.  Y,  322; 
to  give  the  bearer  credit  for  goods  or  money.  6  Mass.  422.  Under  the  admiralty  law  of  the 
It  is  frequently  given  to  one  about  to  travel  United  States,  contracts  of  affreightment  entered 
and  empowers  him  to  take  up  money  from  tbe  into  with  the  master  in  good  faith  and  within 
foreign  correspondents  of  the  person  from  whom  the  apparent  scope  of  his  authority  as  master, 
tbe  bill  or  letter  of  credit  was  received.  bind  the  vessel  lo  the  merchandise  for  the  per- 
Bill  of  Entry. —  A  written  account  of  goods  formance  of  such  contracts  in  respect  to  the 
entered  at  the  custom-house,  whether  imported  property  shipped  on  board,  irrespective  of  the 
or  designed  for  exportation.  ownership  of  the  vessel,  and  whether  the  master 
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be  the  agent  of  the  general  or  special  owner, 
but  bills  of  lading  for  property  not  ahipped,  and 
designed  to  be  instruments  of  fraud,  create  no 
lien  on  the  interest  of  the  general  owner,  al- 
ihough  the  special  owner  was ,  the  perpetrator 
of  the  fraud.  Under  a  bill  of  lading  in  the 
ordinary  form,  having  no  stipulation  that  the 
joods  shipped  are  to  be  carried  on  deck,  there 
IS  a  contract  implied  that  the  goods  shall  be 
carried  under  the  deck,  and  j)arol  evidence  to  the 
contrary  will  rot  be  received.  14  Wend.  26. 
But  evidence  of  a  well-known  and  1ong-esIab> 
lished  usage  is  admissible,  and  will  justify  the 
carriage  01  goods  in  that  manner. 

Bin  of  Riehls.—  A  bill  which  gave  legal 
(validity  to  the  claim  of  rights,  that  is,  the 
declaration  presented  by  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  on 
13  Feb.  1688,  and  afterward  enacted  in  Parlia- 
ment when  they  became  king  and  queen.  It  de- 
clared it  illegal,  without  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  so  spend,  orjjispense  with  laws,  to  erect 
commissioiuourts,  to  levy  money  for  the  use 
of  the  Crown  on  pretense  of  prerogative,  and 
to  raise  and  maintain  a  standingarmy  in  the 
time,  of  _fieace.  It  also  declaredmat  subjects  ; 
have  a  right  to  petit ionjhejcing,  and,  if  Prot- 

■■■itants,  tn  rarry  jrma  tnr  HgftniiB ;  also  that 
members  of  Earliament  ou^t  to  be  jreely 
electei)  and  that  their  proceedings  ought  not  to 


began  to  occupy  his  at  lent  ion,  and  in  1)789  tliree 
treatises  appeared  from  his  pen,  entitled  re- 
spectively 'DeapotismedesMimstresde  France'; 
"Dernier  Coup  Pone  aux  Fr^juges  et  a  U 
Superstition' ;  and  <Le  Peinire  Politique.* 
Another  publication,  'Acephalocratie,'  vvhidi 
appeared  m  1791,  subjected  him  to  a  Judicial 
prosecution,  and  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  him- 
self for  a  time.  He  emerged  from  his  retreat 
on  the  triumph  of  his  party  in  September  i??'. 
and  in  1792  was  elected  a  member  of  Ihe  Na- 
tional Convention.  On  the  trial  of  the  king  he 
voted  for  execution  within  24  hours.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists,  and 
was  subsequently  chosoi  president  of  the  con- 
vention, and  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  in  that  capacity  framed  the  Bulletin 
des  Lois  and  assisted  in  organizing  the  revolu- 
tionary government.    In  1795,  on  a  reaction  hav- 


ished  to  Cayenne.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
directorate  he  refused  the  amnesty  offered  by 
Bonaparte.       In    1816,    on    the    restoration     of 


mpeachedorjjuestioned  in  any  pi;  __  . .._ 
Parliament.  It  further  enacted  that  Wfcessi 
biUl  ought  n"*  '"  ■—  —"■■'—'    —  — 'i- 


t  to  be  required,  or  excessive£i  _. 
imposeu,  or  umisu3[_j)Unishment  inflicted ;  that 
iurtss.should  be  chosen  withou^jartiality ;  that 
all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  or  forfeitures 
before  .conviction  are  illegal;  and,  that,  for 
redress  of  grievances  and  preserving  of  the  laws, 
ParHamenLought  to  be  htldjfequently.  Finally 
it  providedTor  the  setllemenlBf  the  Crown. 
In  the  United  States,  a  bill  otri^hts,  or,  as  it 
is  more  commonly  termed  in  this  country,  a 
ideclaration  of  rights,  is  prefixed  to  the  consti- 
tutions of  most  of  the  States.  See  Unitkd 
States  —  State  Constitijtions  of  the. 

Bill  of  Sale.— A  deed  of  writing,  under  seal, 
designed  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  sale  of  per- 
sonal property.  It  is  necessary  to  have  such  an 
instnmient  When  the  sale  of  property  is  not  to  be 
immediately  followed  by  its  transference  to  the 
purchaser.  It  is  used  in  the  transfer  of  property 
in  ships,  in  that  of  slock  in  trade,  or  the  good- 
will of  a  business.  It  is  employed  also  in  the 
sale  of  furniture,  the  removal  of  which  from 
the  house  would  call  attention  to  the  embar- 
rassed circumstances  of  its  owner;  hence  the 
statistics  of  the  bills  of  sale  act  as  an  index 
to  measure  the  amount  of  secret  distress  exist- 
ing in  times  of  commercial  depression.  In  not 
a  few  cases  bills  of  sale  are  used  to  defeat  just 
claims  against  the  nominal  or  real  vendor  of  the 
goods  lijinsferred. 

Bill  of  Sight — A  form  of  entry  at  the  cus- 
tom-house by  which  one  can  land  for  inspection, 
in  presence  of  the  ofhcers,  such  goods  as  he  has 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  previously  examin- 
ing, and  which,  consequently,  he  cannot  accu- 
rately describe. 

Billaud-Vorenne,  Jacques-Nicolas,   be-yo- 

va-rSn,  zhak-ne-ko-Iar,  French  revolutionist: 
b.  Rochelle,  23  April  1756;  d,  3  June  1819.  He 
was  bred  to  (he  legal  profession,  and  having 
come  in    1785  to    Paris,  political   events   soon 


Here  he  died  in  poverty. 

BiUtiut,  Adam,  be-yo,  i-daii,  or  Maitre 
Adam,  French  poet;  b.  early  part  of  the  17th 
century ;  d.  i6&s.  A  carpenter  by  trade,  he 
wrote  rude  but  original  poems,  the  gaiety  of 
which,  together  with  the  contrast  they  afforded 
with  his  occupation,  made  them  very  popular 
at  the  time.  Voltaire  called  him  *Vergil  with 
the  Plane."  The  three  collections  of  his  poems 
were  entitled  'The  Pegs' ;  'The  CeMre-Bi(> ; 
and  'The  Plane.' 

Bilibergia,  a  genus  of  abont  40  species 
of  evergreen  epij^ytes  of  the  natural  order 
BromeliateiF,  natives  of  South  America  and 
often  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  their  showy 
flowers, 

Bille,  be'le,  Steen  Andersen,  Danish  naval 
officer:  b.  Copenhagen,  5  Dec.  1797;  d.  Copen- 
hagen, 7  May  1883.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
expedition  that  went  to  South  America  in  1840, 
and  had  command  of  a  scientific  expedition 
round  the  world  in  the  corvette  Galatea,  1845-7, 
In  his  'Beretning  am  Corvetten  Galatheas  Reisc 
Omkrung  Jorden,  1845-6  og  47'  (1849-51)  he 
has  given  an  account  of  this  expedition, 

BiQet,  the  term  giveii  to  a  molding  fre- 
quently introduced  in  medieval  architecture, 
consisting  of  a  torus  ornamented  by  alternate 
checkers,  like  a  staff  cut  into  short  lengths  and 
disposed  horizontally  or  around  a  molmng.  and 
of  another  molding,  composed  of  a  series  of 
small  projections,  arranged  around  a  curve  in 
alternate  directions,  but  in  a  consecutive  manner. 

Billeting  of  SoIdierB,  the  compulsory  lodg- 
ing of  soldiers  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  town. 
formerly  a  frequent  practice  whenever  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  accommodation  in  barracks 
or  regular  quarters.  The  billeting  of  soldiers  on 
prii-ate  householders  is  now  abandoned  gen- 
erally, and  billeting  is  reduced  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  camping  out  and  other  arrangements. 
In  the  United  States  the  practice  is  regulated  by 
the  third  constitutional  amendment. 

BiUiiah,  any  of  several  lishes  having  nota- 
bly long,  beak-like  snouts,  as  a  gar,  needle-fish, 
or  spearfish  (qq-v.). 
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BILUARDS 

Billiarda,  the  generic  name  of  a  group  of  game  on  a  6x12,  six-pocket  table.    Two  red  balli 

B^mes ;  is  played  in  the  United  States  usually,  and  two  white  balls  were  used.     In  the  'sixties 

on   a    5x10   table,  fitted    on   each   side  and   at  the  tables  were  reduced  in  size  to  5^x11,  but 

the  ends  with  rubber  acting  as  cushions.     Ivory  so  fast  did  the  professionals  and  amateurs  im- 

balls    driven   by  a   wooden  cue  and   varying  in  prove  their  games  tmder  the  improved  condition 

size   from  2  5-16  inches  to  2  7-16  inches  are  of  the  table  and  tools,  and  in  order  to  avoid 

generally  used.    The  bed  of  the  table  is  slate,  the  seeming  monotony  of  long  runs,  it  was  found 

from    iM   to   l}i   of  an   inch   in  thickness,  and  necessary  to  again  reduce  the  size  of  the  table, 

covered,  as  is  also  the  rubber,  with  green  cloth,  from  pockets  to  carrom,  to  about  5  feet  wide  and 

The  body  of  the  table  and  legs,  and  the   rails,  10  fe?t  long,  and  change  the  style  of  game  from 

are  made  from  various  designs  of  wood.  four-ball   to   ihree-ball  game.    This   was    dona 

The  origin  of  the  game  of  billiards  is  shrouded  early  in  the  'seventies.    Experts  soon  became  so 

in  mystery,  but  is  known  to  have  been  played  proficient  at  this  style  of  game  as  to  render  it 

in  a  crude  way  since  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  necessary   to   place   restrictions   00   tlie   bed   of 

It  is  mentioned  m  Shakespeare's  'Anthony  and  the  table  by  drawing  lines   first  8  inches,  then 

Ocopatra*  (1607),  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed  10,  12,  14,  and  finally  18  inches  from  the  edge 

that   the    immortal   bard,   in   his    researches   for  of   the   cushions    the   entire   length   and   width 

^ts,   had  read  of  billiards  before  the  birth  of  of    the     table  —  <;alled     balk-line     game.      This 

Otir   Saviour.     Cathire  More,  a  sub-king  of  Ire-  method  of  restricting  the  professionals  and  lead' 

land,    as   early   as   148   a.d.,   speaks   of  billiards  ing   amateurs   in   no    wise  does  away   with   the 

and  billiard  balls  of  brass.     In  the  Confessions  beauties  of  the  game,  as  the  Masse,  draw,  follow, 

of  St.  Augustitte,  born  430  a.d.,  mention  is  made  and  combination  cushion  shots  are  left  intact. 

of  the  game  of  billiards.    Prom  this  time  until  The  superb  play  of  the  professionals   in  this 

the  end  of  the  14th  century  very  little  is  known  country   and    in   France,   where  the  same   style 

of    the    game.    It    is    mentioned    in    Spencer's  of  game  is  played,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 

'Mother   Hubbard   Tales'     (1591).     About   this  the  improved  construction  of  the  beveled  table, 

time  the  French  made  it  an  indoor  table  game  slabs,  match  rubber  cushions,  and  to  tbe  ivory 

by  playing   it   on   a   square  table   with   pockets  halls,  cue,  cue  tips,  and  chalk. 
at  each  corner,  and  one  in  the  center  of  each  Various    are   the   styles  of  billiards  played 

.    little   cone   in   the   centre   of   the   table  now,  such  as  "three-cushion  carroms,*  'cushion 


called  the  "king.'  and  an  arch  of  iyory,  known  carroms,"  "champions'  game,"  "balk-line  game," 

as  the  "port."     Certain  scores  depended  on  pass-  and  tbe  regular  three-ball  game. 
ing  the    "port*   and  touching  the  "king."    As  Pool  may  be  said  lo  be,  broadly  weaking, 

early   as    1734.   as   stated   in    Seymour's   'Court  a  branch  of  billiards,  and  is  very  popular  with 

Gamester'  these  features  of  the  game  had  dis-  the  masses.    It  lacks  the  skill  and  variety  at 

appeared,   and   cues   bad   begun   to   replace   the  billiards.     Pool   is   played   on  a  5x10  or  4!^>'9> 

*mast»    or    "mace*    first    used.     Billiards    came  six-pockel  table,  and  generally  with  gully  attach- 

into  fashion  in  the  time  of  Loitis  XIV.,  whose  meats  — a  new  device  ,|hat  rather  adds  to  the 

physicians  recommended  him  this  kind  of  exer-  popularity  of  the  game.    This  gully  is  so  placed 

cise  after   eating.     Some  profess  lo  believe  the  under   the   table   that   all    balls,   when  pocketed 

game  of  English  origin,  as  the  earliest  and  full-  will  drop  into  a  basket  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 

est  description  of  billiards  is  found  in  Cotton's  The  most  popular  of  the  various  pool  games  is 

'Complete  Gamester'    (1674).     The  bed  of  the  "continuous  pool,*  played  with  15  numbered  balls 

table  was  then  made  of  oak.  sometimes  marble,  and  one  plain  white  one  —  tbe  cue  ball     These 

Slate    beds    were    first    used    about    1827.     Tbe  15  balls  are  arranged  in  a  triangle  form  al  the 

pockets  of  the  tables  at  that  time,  called  "hai-  foot  of  the  table.     The  player's  object  is  to  drive 

ards,"  were  at  first  made  of  wooden  boxes,  nets  as  many  of  the  numbered  balls  successively  into 

being  employed  soon  afterward.  qne  or  other  of  the  pockets  as  he  can,  subject 

The  billiard  table  is  said  to  have  found  its  to  certain  rules  and  regulations.    There  are  va- 

way  into  America  through  the  Spaniards  about  rious  other  kinds  of  pool  games  —  "Americau," 

IS7a     At  this   time   it  was   played  in   England,  'M'ramid,*   "Chicago,*   "forty-one,"   and   others. 

France,   Germany,  and  other  countries,  but  the  For  a   complete   list  of   these  various   styles  of 

Hie  of  the  table  and  style  of  tbe  game  differed,  games,  also  all  styles  of  billiards,  with  the  rules 

The  English  style  of  table  and  game  was  first  governing   them,   the   reader   is   referred  to   the 

ad(H)ted  by  the  Americans.     Six  by  twelve,  six-  'Handbook  of ■  Standard  Rules  of  Billiards  and 

pocket  tables  and  four  balls  (two  reds  and  two  PooL'     This  handbook  also  gives  valuable- hints 

whites)    were   used.     Soon   tbe  tables  were   re-  on  the  care  of  tables,  balls,  cues,  etc. 
dnced  in  size  from  6x13  to  5S^xii.  then  lo  about  One  of  the  most  important  parts  that  go  to 

5  feet  wide  by  10  feet  long.    Tables  vary  in  make  billiard  playing  complete  is  the  cue  and 

measurements.     All  mat di  and  tournament  games  cue-tip.     The  size  and  weight  of  tbe  cue  is  a 

ate  now   played   on   5x10  tables,   and   are  very  matter   of   individual   judgment,   but   nearly   all 

populu"  in  ail   leading  public   rooms  and  clubs  professionals  and  the  best  aniateurs  prefer  one; 

diroughout   the    United    States,    while   the    so-  that    weighs    from    ig   to   aa   ounces,    with   the 

called  4^x9  tables  are  almost  exclusively  used  in  tip  of  tbe  cue  about  a  half  inch  full  in  diameter.. 

^vate  residenoea  and  in  small  cities  and  towns.  The   cue-tip   is   one   of  the   leadiag,   if   not    th© 

It  is  only  in  ti»e  last  50  years  that  billiard  leading,  factor  in  billiard  playing.    Many  publip 

teibles  and  their  paraphernalia,  and  billiard  play-  and  private  games  are  lost  because  of  Ihe  imper- 

ing  itself,  have   made  giant   strides.     Until   ttie  feet   quality   of   the   cue-tip,   and   many   plai'ers 

year  1855.  when  Michael  Phelan,  iho  falhen  of  arc   wont  to  ascribe  their  defeat  or  bad  play 

billiards,   first    introduced   the    celebrated    com-  to  the  tip  itself.    Much  depends  on  the  manner, 

bination  cushions,  made  of  rubber  chiefly,  the  of  tipping  the  cue.    Cue-tips  are  made  in  Fraucft 

tools  were  necessarily  crude  and  imperfect,  and  and  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.    Th^ 

greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  players  up  consist  of  two  qualities  of  leather  united,  tjw 

to  that  period.    Then  was  played  the  four-ball  under  leather  bemg  very  hard  and  flat,  whilp 
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BILLINGS  —  BILLINGTON 

the  upper  or  top  leather  is  somewhat  pofous,  charge  of  the  compilation  of  vital   and   social 

spongy,  and  sprmgy.    Selecting  a  good  leather  statistics  in  the  Eleventh  Census,    He  is  a  tneni- 

and   the   tipping   of   billiard   cues   is   an   art   in  ber  of  a  large  number  of  American  and  foreign 

itself,  and  has  become  so  important  an  adjunct  scientific   societies,    and    his   numerous    publica- 

to  the  SUCCESS  of  the  business  that  the  leading  tions    include:    'Principles    o£    Ventilation    and 

billiard   halls   in   this  country   find   it   necessary  Heating*;    'Index   Catalogue  of  the  Librat^   of 

to  employ  a   nan   to  exclusively  attend   to  that  the     Surgeon- General's     Office,     United     States 

branch  of  the  trade.     It  is  an  art,  for  instance,  Army';  'National  Medical  Dictionary.' 

to  hammer  a  tip  down  to  the  requisite  firmness  Billinga,  Joah.     See  Shaw   H&Nry  W 

before  it  is  ready  to  be  glued  to  the  top  of  the  Billings.  William.  American  composer:  h. 

cue.  over  which    he  t,p  generally  projects  (if  ,a  Boston.  7  Oct.  1746 ;  d.  there,  26  Sept.  iBoo.     He 

new   one),   on   all   sides.      Inside   of  /■;   ho"/ s  ^^^  by  trade  a  tanner,  and  his  opportunitica  of 

time  in  dry  weather,  if  the  quality  of  the  glue  instruction    in    any    branch   of   I^ledge,    and 

IS  good,  the  tip  may  be   finished  off  ready   for  particularly  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music, 

!**■  1    ."i5"         ""^       m'"  'i.''^  "P.. firmly  Pjess  were  few.     A  love  of  music  and  considerable 

the   leather   onto    a   table,    then    usmg   a    sharp  vocal  skill,  however,  led  him,  while  still  young, 

knife,  cut  the  leather  even  with  the  top  of  the  to  become  a  teacher  of  singing  and  a  composer 

cue  Itself,  and  pare  the  upper  leather  as  one  ^f   psalm-tunes,   which   eventually   found    Hieir 

would  an  apple,  fini^  with  sandpaper,  size  about  ^gy  i^o  every  church  choir  of  New  EngUnd 

154,   and   smooth   off   with   single  O  sandpaper.  ^„^  became  great  favorites  with  the  people.     He 

\  ''"^u'?i  "'''^"  "t^"^^    u""  f"'^*""^'  ^^-  ^  published  no  less  than  six  collectionsol  tunes, 

about  haH-moon  shape,  but  many  and  various  ^hich.  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  of  his  own 

are  theshapes  of  tips.    Never  use  sandpaper  on  composition.    They  were  founded  upon  the  new 

a  cue-tip   after   It   has   been   played   with   for  a  giyig  ^t  church  music,  then  first  introduced   by 

while.     It  the  tip  becomes  hard  or  greasy  from  Tansur,  A.  Williams.  J.  Arnold,  and  other  Eng- 

frequent   use  of  chalk,   roll   it   lightly    with  a  ij^h  composers,  and  their  contrast  to  the  dis- 

S^i,'     j'     ■         -L          J     L     I                 ■        ■  ™3'  "Id  tunes  previously  in  use  naturally  gave 

Billiards  IS  without  doubt  far  superior  in  ti,ej„  immense  popularity,  and  in  fact  caused  a 
point  of  skill  and  science  to  any  game  played,  revolution  in  musical  taste  in  New  England. 
either  in-doors  or  out-doors.  _  Chess  and  check-  jhey  were  far  from  being  perfect  in  the  'cqui- 
ers  are  purely  mental  and  yield  no  exercise  to  ^hes  of  good  melody  and  harmony,  and  their 
the  body.  Golf  and  other  out-of-door  games  au,bor.  in  a  quaintly  worded  preface  to  his  sec- 
are  dependent  chiefly  on  execution,  whereas  bil-  <,„(]  ^^ork,  entitled 'The  Singing  Master's  Assist- 
hard  playing  requires  and  coinbmes  both  know-  am'  and  commonly  known  as  'Billing's  Best » 
ledge  and  execution.  As  a  health -giving  exercise  apologizes  for  the  errors  which  his  first  collcc- 
and  recreation,  restful  to  the  mind  physicians  tion  contains;  but  the  melodies  were  generally 
are  now  agreed  that  billiards  leads  all  other  go^d,  and.  had  the  composer  enjoyed  tlie  advau- 
games.  while  divines,  politicians,  artists,  men  tages  for  musical  instruction  which  the  present 
of  letters,  and  women,  recommend  it  and  play  it  age  affords,  his  compositions  would  doubtless 
at  home,  in  the  clubs  and  public  rooms.  It  is  have  possessed  a  permanent  value  Billings  was 
steadily  gaining  in  popularity  among  merchants,  a  firm  patriot,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  &niuel 
bankers,  and  brokers,  as  a  relief  to  the  turmoil  Adams,  who  frequently  sat  with  him  at  church 
of  a  busy  lite._  No  residence  is  thought  com-  ]„  the  singing-choir.  Many  of  his  tunes,  com- 
plete without  its  billiard  table,  and  the  ques-  posed  during  the  war  of  independence,  breathe 
Hon  is  often  asked  "Which  shall  we  have  first,  ihe  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  were  sung 
the  piano  or  the  billiard  table?"  and  the  answer  and  played  wherever  New  England  troops  were 
IS  — "the  billiard  table  first."  Geo.  F.  Slosson,  stationed.  Billings  may  fairly  claim  the  title 
American  Billiard  Expert,  of  the  first  American  composer,  for  before  his 

Billings,  Prank,  American  physician.     He  ''"nc  there  is  no  record  of  any  musical  composi- 

graduaied    M.D.    at    Chicago    Medical    College,  tion  by  a   native  of  this  country.      He   is   also 

l88t ;    was    interne    at    Cook   County    Hospital,  known  as  "the  father  of  New  England  psalmody.* 

1881-2;  studied  in  Vienna,  1885-6;  professor  of  Billingsgate,  a  word  said  to  have  been  dc- 

medicine   at    Northwestern    University    Medical  rived  from  Belinus  Magnus,  a  somewhat  mythic 

School,  i8gi-8 ;  professor  of  medicine  and  d«in  British   prince,   father  of   King  Lud.  about  400 

of  Rush  Medical  College,  1898.  b.c.    More  probably  it  came  from  some  unknown 

BilUngs,  John   Shaw.    American    surgeon  P"son  called  Billing.    It  is  applied  to  the  cele- 

and  librarian:   b.  Switzerland   County,   Jnd.,   13  ^""d   London   fish  market  existent  at  least  as 

April   1839.     He  was  graduated  at  Miami  Uni-  "Hy  as  g7g   A.n,  made  a  free  market  in   1699, 

versify   in   1857.  and  at  the   Ohio  Medical   Col-  "tended  m  1849.  rebuilt  m  1852.  and  finally  cx- 

leee.  i860;  was  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  "^^^  ^%!''^    "^^}'y   *?*   ^"''**'^''   ^"^r'"^    ^uil' 

last  institution,  1860-1 ;  entered  the  Union  army  '??■*:*■   ,^^^  *•"■<!  '^='^°  ^"^^  *",  indicate  foul, 

as  an  assistant  surgeon,  1861;  was  promoted  to  =bus.ve  language,  such  as  is  popularly  supposed 

lieutenant-colonel    and    deputy    surgeon -general,  t"  be  employed  by  fish-wives  who  are  unable  to 

6  June  1894;  and  was  retired,  I  Oct.  1895.    He  ™""^  '°  ?"  ^T^'t^K  understanding  as  to  the 

was  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  University  of  P™"""  P"<^  "* ,  ^^  *^=''  ''^^  '^''"^*'  ^^  «« 

Pennsylvania.  1893-6;  and  in  the  last  year  was  "eKOtiaHng.      Billingsgate    is   used    as    a    syno- 

appointed    director    of    the    New    York    Public  ">™  °*  coarse,  vulgar  abuse. 

Library    fAsior.    Lenox,    and    Tilden    Founda-  Biltington,  Elizabeth,   English    singer:  b. 

tions).     After  the  close  of  the  war  Dr.  Billings  London,  1768:  d.  Venice.  1818.     Her  father  was 

took  chaise  of  the  library  in  the  surgeon-gen-  a  German  oboe-player,  her  mother  an  English 

eral's    office;    reorganized    the    United    States  singer.    She  made  her  appearance  as  a  singer  at 
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an    operatic    singer    in    Dublin,    and    afterward  vors    of   the   tribe   are   still    to   be   found   neat 

appeared   at  Covcnt  Garden,  where  she  secured  Lecompte,  Rapides  Parish,  La. 
an  en^gement  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  Bilaon,  Thomas,   English  divine:   b.   Win- 

of   1786   for  $5,009,_the  manager  gmng  her  two  Chester,  1547;  d.  i6i6.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 

benefite.        She    visited    France    and    Italy,    and  Chester  School,  and  after  completing  hia  studies 

Bianchi  composed  the  opera  of  <Ine!  de  Castro'  at   New    CoUege,   Oxford,    became    successively 

eicpressly  for  her  performance  at  Naples.  head  master  of  the  school  and   canon  of  the 

Billion,  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the  cathedral  of  Winchester.  In  1585  he  published 
term  used  to  denote  a  million  millions.  In  a  work,  entitled  'The  True  Difference  Between 
France,  America,  and  elsewhere  it  denotes  a  Christian^  Submission  and  Ami- Christian  Re- 
thousand  millions.  A  similar  difference  is  bellion,'  intended  mainly  to  defend  the  govern- 
iound  in  the  use  of  the  terms  trillion,  quad-  ment  and  policy  of  Elizabeth;  and  in  1593, 
rillion,  etc  another  work,  entitled  'The  Perpetual  Govem- 

Billiton.  East  Indies,  an  island  belonging  ,f?="'  ^/  Christ's  Church,*  still  considered  one  of 

to  Holland,  lying  betwewl  Banca  and  the  south-  ^^^  ^""^f  defenses  of  ep.scopacy.     In  1596  he 

west  of  BSm«^  of  an  irregular  sub-quadrangu-  "^*  ?^''^u    "j*^  "^^  Worcester,  and  was  trans- 

Ur   form,    about  40  miles    across ;  area,    1^63  f«-«d 'n  the  followmg  year  to  Wmchester    In 

square  miles.    Pop  about  41.900-  w^    ^i''""    Z'^'^^^'^.  ^^l^T^^'T    ^''^°" 

_._  ,,  ,        "^        ,     .,  ,  before  James  I.,  and  m  1604  he  took  a  promi- 

Bdlm.    an   alloy  of  copper  and   silver,   in  nent  part  in  the  celebrated  conference  at  Hamp- 

which  the  former  predominates,  formerly  used  ton  Osurt.     The  translation  of  the  Bible,  exe- 

m  Austna  and  Germany  for  coins  of  low  value,  cuted  during  the  reign   of   Tames    was   partly 

the  object  being  to  avoid  the  bulkiness  of  pure  submitted  to  his  revision.    He  was  buried  in  the 

i:"??"  com-  south  side  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Billrotb,    Thcodor,    German    surgeon:    b.         Bilated.     See  Liquid  am  bar, 
?I;^-'..''?«^l!''  u""^  °^  ?"^?'^*f  r"- 'I  '^/  Bil«ton.  England,  a  town  in  Staffordshire. 

rJ,Zt\^  ^^M^''^  ^^"^^^f ''^  ^T^^'^^'  three    nwles    wotheast    from    Wdverhampton^ 

Gottmgen,  and  Berlin    was  professor  of  surgery  pn„   -i„„,  _,  _--  *^ 

at   the    University    of   Zurich    in    i860,    and   at  ^»Z^i^,^l^  r-  ,a        a      ■,         1.  k 

Vienna  in  186?;  in  the  war  of  i8;o-i,  he  worked  BimetalHsm.    Gold  and  silver  have  been 

in  German  hospitals  on  the  Rhine,    He  was  one  ""'L^*  'n°"«y  '<"  thousands  of  years,  both 

of  the  foremost  surgeons  of  the  day,  not  only  ?he   Old   Testament    and   profane   history   mak- 

as  an  operator,  but  as  an  authority  on  micro-  "!«  fre<l"ent  reference  to  such  use  of  the  pre- 

scopic   work,  pathology,  and  military  surgery.  "<>"?  metals.    See  Numismatics.  .        . 

->  r  sj>  '  °  ^  As  time  went  on  the  metals  were  coined  into 
Billy-boy,  a  flat-bottomed,  bluff-bowed  convenient  pieces,  and  the  weight  and  fineness 
vessel  rigged  as  a  sloop,  with  a  mast  that  can  be  of  the  coins  guaranteed  by  the  government, 
lowered  so  as  to  admit  of  passing  under  bridges.  Finally,  a  legal  ratio  between  the  metals  was 
They  generally  belong  to  the  Humber  ports.  fixed  and  the  coins  made  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts. 
Klnejr,  Tbomaa,  «LiTTLa  Bil»jey»  :  b.  prob-  The  term  bimeullism  is  employed  to  describe 
ably  at  Norwich,  about  149S;  d.  Norwich,  19  a  financial  system  wherein  gold  and  silver  are 
Aug.  1531,  He  studied  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam-  used  as  standard  money  and  coined  without 
bridge,  and  was  ordained  in  1519.  He  was  op-  limit  at  a  fixed  ratio.  Bimetallism  proper  hn- 
posed  to  the  formal  "good  works*  of  the  School-  plies,  first,  that  the  money  unit  shall  rest  upon 
men,  and  denounced  saint-  and  relic-worship :  two  metals;  second,  that  these  metals  shall 
and  to  these  plain  Protestant  views  he  converted  enjoy  equal  and  unlimited  coinage  privileges; 
Hug*  Latimer  and  other  young  Cambridge  men,  third,  that  they  shall  be  connected  by  a  fixed 
In  1527  he  was  arraigned  before  Wolsey,  and  on  and  definite  legal  ratio;  and  fourth,  that  the 
,  recanting  absolved,  but  was  confined  in  the  coins  made  from  them  shall  be  a  full  legal  ten- 
Tower  tor  over  a  year.     Stung  by  remorse,  after  der. 

two  years  Of  suffering,  he  began  to  preach  in  the  The   term    "limping   bimetallism*    has    been 

fields  of  Norfolk,  but  was  soon  apprehended  and  applied  to  systems  wherein  gold  and  silver  were 

condemned ;  and  although  reconciled  once  more  used  as  Standard  money,  but  in  which  one  of 

to  the  Church,  he  had  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  metals  was  not  coined  at  ail,  or  not  coined 

heresy,  and  was  burned  to  death.  on  equal  terms  with  the  other.    The  term,  free 

D'l     ■    L-i    in    II'  -•     ■     TT  coinage,  has  sometimes  been  used  to  mean  un- 

r  ^'^  bil-oksl.  Miss.,  a.city.in  Harrison  li^it^ 'coinage  and  sometimes  to  mean  gtatu- 

Coonty,  on  Bitoxi  ^y,  opening  mto  the  Gulf  i^^^  coinage      Unlimited  coinage  is  neclssary 

miw"'^i.°",^  'l^M^""??"^  ^  V-  ^■■'  ^  to  a  compile  bimetallic  system.^When  coinagi 

mi  Us  northewt  of  New  Orleans      It  11  princi-  j,  limited  the  volume  of  standard  money  is  re^. 

pJly  engaged  m  the  canning  of  oysters,  fish.  ,3^^  ,,y  law;  when  coinage  is  unlimited  the  vol- 

faT^it,  and  vegetables,  and.has  also  considerable  ^^^  depends   first,  upon  the  total  accumulation 

»«mfart«nng   and    shipping   mieresta.      BJox,  ^f  coin,   and.  second,   upon  the  annual  produc- 

M;l')r..*?!Ll*^?/„"Jl"'^.™'.2'.^'il^P^J^1  tiou  of  the  money  metals.     This  sum  is  further 

d   and    stiver 
,  or  lessened 
^j   «,!  increased  demand   for  gold  and  silver  in 

Biloxi  Indians,  one  of  the  10  groups  of  the  arts  when  money  becomes  plentiful. 
Inbes   into  which   the   Siotran   stock   of   North  Gratuitous   coinage   is   not   necessary   to  bi- 

American  Indians  is  divided.     In  1669  they  bad  metallism.   although   it   usually   accompanies   it. 

on*  village  on  Biloxi  Bay  near  the  Gulf  of  Mex-  A  charge  can  be  made  for  mintage  without  de- 

^   Thirty  years  later  there  were  three  villages,  stroying  the  bimetallic  character  of  the  system, 

fltkwt  Paikagub,  and  Moctobi.    A  few  survi-  but  such  a  charge  necessarily  creates  a  differ* 


^ine  sue.ot  the  hrst  settlement  made  upon  the  ^^^^  „f  (^^  money  metals.     This  sum 

fcX^I^   ''J'S"Mi'"'''\^^'°S°*  augmented   by  the   coinage   of   gold   : 

aTmi  \%J*'^'^   d  Iberville,    m    1699.      Pop.  piate  when  money  becomes   scarce,  01 

(1910)    7J188.  t„   ._    ; J    i J    f..    „ij   '     J 
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ence  between  the  coina^  and  the  bullion  value  of  when  our  ratio  was  dunged  to  16  to  i,  »i\vei, 

the  metal.    When  coinage  is  gratuitous  melted  being  undervalued  at  our  mint  as  compared  with 

coin  can  be  recoined  without  loss ;  when  there  is  its  value  at  the  French  mint,  rose  to  a  premium 

a  mint  charge  melted  coin  loses  an  amount  equal  of  about  3  per  cent. 

to  the  cost  of  coinage.     The  'melting  pot  test*  The    Gresham    law    has    often    been    quoted 

is,  therefore,  not  a  test  of  honest  money.  against    bimetallism.      That    law    is    merely    a 


1  does  not  rest  upon  any  particu-  statement,  made  by  a  master  of  the  English  o 
lar  ratio;  the  coinage 'ratio  is  nxed  by  law,  and  of  that  name,  who  announced  as  his  observa' 
can  be  changed  b^  law.  The  ratio  simply  states  tion  that  the  bad  coins  ran  the  good  coins  out 
the  proportion  existing  between  the  silver  dollar  of  the  country  —  the  explanation  bein^  that 
and  the  gold  dollar  when  measured  by  weight  —  while,  to  a  majority  of  the  people,  one  coin  was 
that  is,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  I,  the  silver  dollar  as  good  as  another  so  loug  as  it  would  pasr. 
■weighs  16  times  as  much  as  the  ^old  dollar,  current,  the  jewelers  would  melt  and  the  deal- 
While  the  legal  and  commercial  ratios  between  ers  in  money  would  collect  and  export  the 
the  metals  have  fluctuated  from  time  to  time  heaviest  coins  (coins  pudng  1^  weight  rather 
the  legal  ratio  has,  as  a  rule,  caused  the  change  than  by  legal  t^ider  outside  of  their  own  conn- 
in  the  commercial  ratio,  and  from  the  begin-  try).  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  Gresham 
ning  of  history  down  to  1873  the  fluctuations  in  law  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  use  of  two 
the  commercial  ratio  were  never  as  sudden  or  as  metals,  and  that  it  can  apply  to  the  UM  of  tw9 
great  as  they  have  been  since  18^3.  During  the  metals  only  when  there  is  differeDce  between 
400  years  which  elapsed  between  1473  and  1873  government  ratios.  When,  for  instance,  we  had 
Uie  extreme  variation  in  the  commercial  ratio  a  ratio  of  15  to  I  in  this  country,  and  th£ 
was  from  14  to  I  to  16  to  I,  although  during  French  ratio  was  isi/i  to  I,  there  was  a  tenden^ 
that  period  there  were  greater  changes  in  the  to  send  American  gold  to  France  and  briajT 
relative  production  of  the  metals  than  have  French  silver  to  the  United  States,  and  yet 
occurred  since.  For  instance,  between  1800  and  this  tendency  did  not  cause  the  exportatioit  of  all 
1840  the  world's  production  of  silver  was  about  American  ^Id  to  France  or  of  all  French  silver 
4  to  L  in  value,  compared  with  the  production  to  the  United  States.  France,  being  at  that 
of  gold ;  after  the  new  discoveriei  of  gold  in  time  the  stronger  nation  commercially,  fixed  the 
184Q  the  production  of  that  metai  4o  incFCSEed  ratio  and  our  gold  rose  to  a  premium.  In  the 
that  the  annual  output  of  gold  was  sotoi  payment  of  debts  silver  was  the  money  em- 
more  than  ^  to  1  in  value,  compared  with  the  ployed,  and  gj^ld,  when  it  was  used,  ^as  used  at 
output  of  Sliver,  and  yet  during  this  tremen-  its  commodity  price.  After  1834  the  situation 
dous  change  in  relative  production  the  commer-  was  reversed  and  silver  went  to  a  premium, 
cial  ratio  was  comparatively  stable,  owing  to  the  Gold  was  then  used  for  the  payment  of  debts 
fact  that  all  the  gold  and  all  the  silver  could  go  and  for  general  transactions,  and  silver,  when  it 
through  the  mints  into  the  world's  currency,  was  used,  hrought  a  pre^iium.  It  is  not  fair  to 
Hostile  legislation  hae  driven  the  metals  widely  say,  however,  that  gold  went  out  of  circulation 
apart  since  1S73  and  it  is  the  contention  of  hi-  entirely  during  the  former  period  or  that  silver 
metallists  that  friendly  legislation  will  bring  went  out  of  circulation  entirely  during  the  latter 
the  metals  together.  period,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  undervalued 
The  ratio  of  16  to  i  is  the  one  advocated  by  coin  remained  here  and  served  the  pnrpose  of 
American  bimetallists.  first,  because  it  was  the  money,  and  to  that  extent  relieved  the  pressure 
ratio  existing  when  the  crusade  agaiast  silver  be-  upon  other  kinds  of   money.     That   which   left 

Sin;  second,  because  it  is  the  ratio  now  existing  our  country  in  exchaoge  for  aoother  kind  of 

et^veen  the  silver  and  gold  coins  in  circulation  metal  did  not  reduce  our  circulation,  and  the 

in  the  United  States ;  and,  thirds  because  an  in-  exported  coin  still  remained  a   part  of  the  cir- 

orease  in  the  ratio,  made  by  increasing  the  size  culation  of  the  world  and  helped  to  &x  interna- 

of  the  silver  dollar,  would  to  the  extent  that  it  tional  prices. 

was  joined  in  by  other  nations  require  the  re-  In  bimetallism  the  debtor  always  has  the 
coinage  of  silver  coins  into  larger  coins,  and  option.  This  is  true,  Dot  because  of  a  desire  on 
thus  reduce  thp  world's  volume  of  standard  the  part  of  the  government  to  favor  the  debtor, 
money.  If,  for  instance,  the  ratio  were  changed  hut  because  the  parity  can  be  maintained  in  no 
to  32  to  1  by  international  agreement,  other  wav.  If  the  debtor  has  the  option  the  de- 
and  the  silver  money  of  the  world,  ap-  sire  of  ail  debtors  to  secure  that  metal  which  i» 
proximatiag  $4,ooo/»o,qoo,ooo.  were  recoined  the  cheaper,  will  in  itsdf,  by  increasing  the  de- 
into  $3,000,000^000,  it  would  cause  a  shrinluge  mand  for  the  cheaper  metal  and  decreasing  the 
of  about  25  per  cent  in  the  total  volume  of  demand  for  the  dearer  metal,  tend  to  make  the 
metallic  money  and,  as  contracts  would  still  call  commercial  value  of  the  metals  identical  with 
for  the  same  number  of  dollars,  such  a  change  the  legal  value,  whereas,  through  the  operation 
in  the  ratio  would  transfer  bilUons  of  ddlars  of  the  same  selfishness,  the  metals  would  be 
in  value  from  the  wealth  producers  to  the  hold-  driven  apart  if  the  creditor  had  the  optfon.  be- 
ers of  fixed  investments.  cause  the  demand  of  the  creditors  for  ttie  dearer 
It  will  be  noticed  that  bimetallism  relates  to  metal  would  still  further  increase  its  price,  white 
the  legal  status  of  Ihe  metals  rather  than  to  the  lessened  demand  for  the  cheaper  metah  would 
their  commercial  value,  and  does  not  neces-.  still  further  decrMse  its  price, 
sarilj;  imply  the  simultaneous  or  concurrent  cir-  The  arguments  in  defense  of  the  iHmetaltic 
culation  of  both  metals,  although  American  hi-  system  begin  with  the  self-evident  truth  that 
metallists  contend  that  the  restoration  of  free  Stability  in  purchasing  power  is  the  tegt  of  vir- 
coinagc  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i  would  result  in  tue  or  honesty  in  money  —  that  dollar  being  the 
the  concurrent  circulation  of  both  metals  in  (his  best  dollar  which  changes  least  from  year  to 
country.  When  the  ratio  was  1$  to  i  in  this  year  in  its  cororoand  over  all  articles  of  mer- 
country  gold  went  to  a  premium  of  about  3  per  chandise.  Stability  would  not  be  so  important 
cent  because  the  French  ratio  was  15^  to  I ;  if  all  transactions  weie  on  a  cash  basis,  but  wKk 
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the  increase  in  credits,  especially  long  time  crcd-  a  body  ot  water  recetvit^  the  inflow  horn  two 

its,  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  have  rivers  instead  of  one. 

the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  fluctuate  as  The  practical  argument  in  favor  of  bi> 
little  as  possible.  Jacobs,  in  his  work  on  the  metallian  is  that  neither  metal  alone  furnishes  a 
precious  nietaU,  shows  th^it  an  increase  ot  3  sufficient  quantity  of  mon^  to  support  the 
per  cent  a  year  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world's  commerce.  Bimetallism  is,  therefore, 
dollar  would  amount  to  an  increase  of  500  per  actually  necessary  as  well  as  theoretically  ad- 
cent  in  100  years.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  vantageous.  This  phase  of  the  question  was  not 
that  the  burden  of  national  debts  and  other  long-  much  considered  until  after  1873  becauw,  prior 
time  securities  may  be  materially  increased  or  to  that  date,  there  were  sufficient  mints  open  to 
decreased  by  a  change  in  the  purchasing  power  the  coinage  of  both  metais  to  furnish  a  monc- 
o(  the  dollar.  tary  use  for  every  ounce  produced.    When  all  of 

That  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of  the  the  gold  and  silver  available  for  coinage  could 

dolbr  depends  upon  the  number  ot,  dollars  has  go   through   the   mints   into   the   currency,   each 

been  declared  to  be,  and  correctly  so,  the  most  nation  could  consider  the  question  from  a  purely 

fundamental  principal  in  the  science  of  money,  theoretical   standpoint,   because    so   long   as   the 

To  illustrate:  if  the  business  of  the  world  is  cwnmercial  world  had  the  benefit  of  the  entire 

adjusted  to  a  certain  volume  of  money,  and  that  voliune  of  gold  and  silver,  it  did  not  make  so 

volume  of  money  is  afterward  suddenly  doubled,  much   difference   how   many    nations   used   one 

prices  will  necessarily  rise,  because  there  will  he  metal,  or  the  other,  or  both.     When,  however, 

more     money    with    which    to    purchase    other  the   crusade   against   silver   began    and   enough 

things.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  nations  joined  in  it  to  reduce  the  demand  for   . 

money  is  suddenly  reduced  one  halt  prices  will  silver   below   the   supply   available   for  poinag^ 

fall  because  of  the  scarcity  of  money.    Next  to  then  each  nation  was  compelled  to  consider  not 

absolute   stability  in   the   purchasing  power  of  only  its  preferenee  as  to  a  standard,  but  whether 

the  dollar  or  unit,  the  most  desirable  thing  is  —and  it  was  a  vita!  question— it  was  always 

that   any  necessary  change  in  the  purchasing  sure  of  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  chosen 

power  of  the  dollar  shall  be  gradual  rather  than  metal. 

sudden,  and  a  sudden  change  in  the  value  of  the  The  advocates  of  bimetallism  not  only  coo» 
dollar  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  prevention  tetid  that  the  law  of  supply  and  liemand  regu- 
of  a  sudden  change  in  the  volume  of  money,  lales  the  value  of  the  dollar  —  an  increase  in  the 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  money  changer  demand,  the  supply  remaining  the  same,  raising 
and  the  owner  gf  fixed  investments  profit  by  a  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  and  an  in- 
rising  dollar  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  they  crease  in  the  supply,  the  demand  remaining  the 
have  always  led  the  movemetits  in  favor  of  same,  decreasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
scarce  money.  dollar,  but  they  also  believe  that  supply  and  de- 

Dr.   Sturtevanf   in  his  book,  entitled   <Eco-  maid  regulate  the  market  price  ot  the  mcUls, 
nomics.  or  the  Science  of  Wealth,'    illustrates  The  contention  of  monometallists  that  it  is 

the  gradual   change  in  the  volume  ot  metallic  Impossible  to  fix  a  relation  between  two  metals  is 

money  as  follows :  met  with  the  reply  that  the  relation  between  two 

•Gold  and  silver,  considered  as  a  standard  things  ot  limited  production,  such  as  gold  and 

value,  are  an  ocean  flowing  around  the  whole  silver,  can  be  fi>,ed  by  any  nation  or  group  of 

-conomic  world,  and  very  large  additions  at  two  nations  which  can  furnish  a  use  for  so  mticb  of 

or   three   points   are   immediately  distributed  to  both   metals   as   is   available   for   coinage.     Gold 

e>-«ry  part'  '""l  silver  differ  from  agricultgrBJ  pjtoducts  in 

The  quantity  of  aietallic  money  is  so  great  that  they  must  be  found  Eefore  they  can  be  pro- 

that  the  annual  addition  to  it  is  small  in  com-  duced.    If  gold  and  silver  could  be  raised  from 

pai-ison  *s*d  S"*!  cultii-ated  practically  without  limit,  as, 

BimeUllisra  is  theoretically  better  than  mono-  lor  instance,  com  and  wheat  can  be,  it  would  be 

mctallism    (either  of   gold  or  silver),  because  Y^^  difficult  if  not  impossible  [o  fix  a  relation 

under  the  double  or  bimetallic  standard  the  vol-  between    them,    but    they    are    caUed    precious 

uinc   of   money   changes   less    rapidly   and    less  '"^^£,^  because  they  are  scarce. 

suddenly  than  under  the  single  standard.    Thus  ^    The  demand  created  by  the  government  must 

far  history  has  shown  no  instance  of  a  large  ^e  considered  as  added  to  the  demand  created 

simultaneous  increase  in  the  production  of  both  ^T  ^^'^  ^rts.    If  the  demand  created  by  the  gov- 

gold   and   silver.     There   was  an  enormous  in-  «",'"«"1  '^  'I'^^'^.il'  ^o  "tilize  the  surplus  over 

crease  in  the  production   of  silver  during  the  ^P^  «lf^^  '*■""  ^^^  f"^  "'l"''"^'  '*!*  co>nmer- 

.6th  ceartry;  Then  there  was  a  great  increase  "=•'  Xf'"^  ""  ^f,^"^^  «P  '«  '*«  =°.',V^8e  va  uc 

"!L*!^       i    ^       A  »"«*'»'. "'^«'"  '".^^  of  metal  into  a  given  amount  of  money,  he  will 

productioi.  of  silver  and  w«_are,ust  now  enjoy-  „^j  ^^^^  (^  ^j    «^^  ^j  ,1^^  ^^j^,        ^^''^^^  ^, 

ing  a  consid«|able  increase  in  the  production  ot  j^^  ,^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  government  price.     If  the  gov- 

gold.    In  ««ch  instance  the  increase  m  the  pro-  ernment,  instead  of  standing  ready  to  convert 

duc^ioo  ot  one  n»tal  has  spread  itself  over  the  ^„^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  S,3„j3  ^g^rfy  to  convert 

entire    vcanme    of    money   and    has    therefore,  two  metals  into  money,  it  can  make  the  coffl- 

auscd  a  lessproporttonaieincrease  than  it  would  rrierdsX  ratio  and  the  coinage  ratio  identical,  if 

have  caused  had  the  world  been  using  but  one  there  is  a  use  tor  the  money.     The  changes  in 

metKl,  either  gold  or  silver,  as  standard  money,  relative  production  would  not  aifed  this  con- 

The  superior  stability  of  the  bimetallic  sys-  dition  so  long  as  the  government  was  able  to 

tern    over -the   monometallic    system    has    been  utili;e  all  of  the  surplus  of  both  metals. 
shown  by  mairy  illustrations,  the  most   familiar  The  influence  exerted  by  the  legal   ratio  on 

bemg  that  which  likens  the  volume  of  money  to  the  commercial   ratio  is  well  described  by  the 
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Royal    Commission   of  England,  which   in   its  crease  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  for  several 

report  of  1888  said ;  "Nor  does  it  appear  to  us  years  the  production  of  silver  increased,   even 

a  priori  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  exist-  with  a  falling  market    The  monelan'  use  of  gold 

ence   in   the   Latin   Union   of   a   bimetallic   sys-  and  silver  is  the  controlling  use.     If,  by  agree- 

lem  with  a  ratio  of  15^  [o  i  fixed  between  the  ment   among   all   the   nations,   the   legal   tender 

two  metals,  should  have  been   capable  of  keep-  function    was   withdrawn   from   both   Kold    and 

ing  the  market  price  of  silver  steady  at  approxi-  silver,   and   other   money   substituted   for   them, 

mately  that  rate.     The  view  that  it  could  only  both   would    fall   in    value,   just   how   much   do 

affect  the  market  price  to  the  extent  to   which  one  knows,  because  a  fall  in  the  price  of  either 

there   was  a   demand   for   it   for  currency  pur-  of  the  metals  would  develop  new  uses  and  thus 

poses  in  the  Latin  Union,  or  to  which  it  was  increase  the  demand,  which,  in  its  turn,  would 


actually  taken  to  the  mints  of  those  countries  is,  act  with  the  supply  in  determining  the  ulti- 
we  think,  fallacious.  The  fact  that  the  owner  of  mate  price.  While  it  is  probable  that  a  highev 
silver  could,  in  the  last  resort,  take  it  to  those  price  for  silver  bullion  would  cause  the  re-open- 
mints  and  have  it  converted  into  coin  which  ing  of  some  mines  which  have  been  abandoned 
would  purchase  commodities,  at  .the  ratio  of  b^use  of  the  low  price  of  silver,  the  production 
15^  of  silver  to  i  of  gold,  would,  in  our  opin-  of  silver  would  not  be  likely  to  be  increased  to 
ion,  be  likely  to  affect  the  price  of  silver  in  the  any  such  extent  as  has  been  imagined, 
market  generally,  whoever  the  purchaser  and  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  refer,  in  this  con- 
fer whatever  country  it  was  destined.  It  would  nection,  to  another  matter  which  has  been  the 
enable  the  holder  of  the  silver  to  stand  out  for  a  subject  of  much  speculation,  namely,  the  cost 
price  approximating  to  the  legal  ratio  and  would  of  producing  gold  and  silver.  The  labor  cost 
tend  to  keep  the  market  steady  at  about  that  has  less  influence  on  the  price  of  gold  and  silver 
point"  than   upon  products   of  the   soil.       In  the   case 

Independent  bimetallists  and  international  bi-  of  agricultural  products,  an  attempt  to  raise  the 

metallists  agree  as  to  the  theoretical  and  prac-  price    of    any    kind    of    crop    much    above    the 

tical  benefits  of  the  double  standard,  but  differ  cost   of  production    would   immediately  be   fol- 

as  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  main-  lowed   by   such   an    increase   in   the   crop    as   to 

tain  the  parity  alone,  the  former  believing,  and  at  once  cause  a  supply  that  would  reduce  the 

the  latter  denying,  that  under  conditions  as  they  price.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cost   of   pro- 

now  exist  our  nation  is  able  to  utilize  all  the  ducinx   a   particular   kind   of   crop   is   increased 

silver  that  could  come  to  our  mint.  out  of  proportion  to  the   price,  the   production 

If  our  government  offered  to  coin  Into  money  will    fall    off   until    the   scarcity    of   the    article 

at  a  fixed  ratio  evei*y  ounce  of  gold  and  silver  raises  the  price;     In   the   case   of  the   precious 

presented   at   the   mint,   the   supply   brought    to  metals,    however,     the     supply     cannot     be    in- 

the  mint  would  necessarily  come  from  one  of  creased  at   will,  and  therefore  the  price   does 

three  sources  —  that   is,   from  silver  bullion   al-  not  necessarily  vary  with  the  cost  of  production. 

ready  in  existence,  from  silver  coin  of  other  If,  for  illustration,  all  the  gold  mines  were  to 

countries,  or  from  the  annual  product  of  the  be  exhausted  excepting  one,  and  this  one  mine 

mines.  began  producing  just  the   amount  that  a.11   the 

As  there  is  no  considerable  quantity  of  silver  mines  now  produce,  but  no  more,  the  price  of 

held  in  the  form  of  bullion,  there  could  be  no  gold  would   remain  the  same   whether   it    was 

material    increase    in    our    coinage    from    that  produced   at   $I.0O   an   ounce   or   at    I    cent    an 

Whether  silver  coin  would  come  to  our  mint  We  have  no  means  of  asccrtainii^  the  labor 
from  other  countries  would  depend  entirely  upon  cost  of  either  gold  or  silver.  About  10  years  ago 
the  ratio.  The  fear  that,  under  bimetallism,  our  the  director  of  the  mint  was  asked  for  statistics 
country  would  be  flooded  with  the  coined  sil-  in  re^rd  to  the  labor  cost  of  producing  gold 
ver  01  the  world,  is  entirely  without  founda-  and  silver,  and  his  reply  was  that  there  were 
tion,  for  the  reason  that  our  ratio,  16  to  i,  is  no  statistics  in  regard  to  gold  and  none  of  any 
more  favorable  to  gold  than  the  ratio  existing  value  in  regard  to  silver,  because  the  statistics 
between  gold  and  silver  in  the  nations  that  have  were  gathered  from  the  mines  in  operation  and 
a  large  quantity  of  silver  coin.  France,  for  did  not  include  the  money  expended  in  prospect- 
instance,  IS  the  largest  European  holder  of  sil-  ing  and  in  mines  that  had  ceased  to  produce, 
ver,  but  as  her  silver  now  circulates  on  a  parity  No  two  mines  in  the  world  have  produced 
with  gold  at  a  ratio  of  155^  to  1,  it  could  only  either  gold  or  silver  at  the  same  cost  for  any 
come  here  at  a  loss  rquivalent  to  about  three  considerable  period.  If  we  take  into  account 
cents  on  the  dollar.  the  money  Sfwnt  in  prospecting  and  the  money 

Whether  the  mines  would  furnish  an  exces-  Epent  in  the  purchase  of  claims  that  have  proven 

sive  amount  of  silver  is  a  question  about  which  worthless,   as   well   as  the   money  invested    in 

no  one  could   speak  positively,  because  no  one  machinery  and  other  appliances,   it  ia  probable 

can    foresee    new    discoveries    or    estimate    the  that   more   llian    $1.00   has   been    expended    for 

possible  exhaustion  of  mines  now  being  worked,  every  dollar  of  either  gold  or   silver  taken  out 

There   is.  however,  nothing  in  the  past  to  jus-  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  also  probable  that,   dol- 

tify  a  fear  of  over-production.  lar  for  dollar,  it  has  coat  less  to  produce  gold 

Raising  the  government  price  of  a  precious  than  silver ;  first,  because  gold  is  often  found  in 

metal    does   not   necessarily    increase   the    pro-  nuggets,    while    silver  is  found   in   veins,    and 

duetion  of  it,  neither  does  the  lowering  of  the  second,  because  gold  is  often  found  on  the  sur- 

price   necessarily   reduce  the   production.     For  face,   while   silver   is,  as  a   rule,   a  deep-mine 

instance,  the  law  of  1834  reduced  the  govern-  product, 

ment  price  of  gold,  and  yet  soon  afterward  Space  does  not  permit  a  history  of  the  con- 
there  was  a  wonderful  increase  In  the  produc-  fiict  between  the  standards  in  Europe.  England 
lion  of  gold.  The  discoveries  of  silver  follow-  has  maintained  the  gold  standard  _for  about  a 
ing   1870   were  not  brought   about  by   an  in-  century  and  has  exerted  a  controllmg  influenca 
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on    several    other    European    nations.     During  gold   standard.      That    did    not    in    the    least 

this  period  France,  allhough  free  coinage  is  now  change  the  law  relating  to  the  standard  money, 

suspended,   has   been   the   most   loyal    supporter  eithef  gold  or  silver. 

of  btmetalhsm  and  as  late  as  1S97  offered  to  On  12  July  1873  ^he  demonetization  of  silver 
join  the  United  States  in  the  restoration  of  was  effected  by  an  act  entitled  'An  Act  Re- 
coinage,  provided  England  and  Germany  would  vising  and  Amending  the  Laws  Relative  to  the 
do  likewise.  Mints,  Assay  Offices,  and  Coinage  of  the  United 
After  the  gold  discoveries  of  1849,  the  Euro-  States."  (A  similar  law  having  the  same  pur- 
pean  financiers  became  alarmed  lest  the  in-  pose  had  just  before  been  enacted  in  England, 
creased  production  of  the  yellow  metal  would  and  a  copy  of  it  delivered  to  the  director  of  our 
largely  aid  debtors,  and  there  was  quite  a  senti-  mint) 

mcnt    in    favor   of   the   demon itiz^tion   of   gold.  When  this  law   was  passed  the  business  of 

Writers    like   Chevalier   were   complaining   that  the    country    was   being   transacted    with    paper 

holders    of    fixed    investments    were    in   danger  money,   both   gold   and   silver   being  at   a    pre- 

of  suffering  from  a  cheap  gold  dollar.     It  was  mium  — silver  at  a  greater  premium  than  gold. 

exactly  the  same  argument  that  was  made  against  No  attention   was  being  paid  to  the  subject  of 

the  white  metal  a  little  later  when  the  Comstock  metallic  money  and  the  purpose  of  the  law  of 

lode  and  other  rich  deposits  of  silver  were  dis-  1873  was  "ot  generally  understood.    In  making 

covered.  provision  for  silver  coinage  it  omitted  the  coin- 

Bitnetallitm   in   the   United  States.—  The  hi-  age  of  the  standard  silver  dollar,  and  substituted 

metallic   standard   was  recommended  by  Jeffer-  for  it  a  trade  dollar  of  420  grains   which   was 

son  and  Hamilton,  and  adopted  by  our  govern-  intended  for  use  in  the  Orient,  it  being  thought 

■jnent  by  a  statute  approved  by  George  Wash-  that  the  trade  dollar  would  compete  with  the 

ington  2  April  I7ga.     This  law  provided  for  the  Mexican    dollar    in    China    and    other    Eastern 

free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  countries.    In  1874  (zo  January)  the  Federal  stat- 

the    ratio   of   15   to    I,   the   coins   being   equally  utes  were  revised,  and  in  this  revision  a  clause 

a  legal   tender  for  all  debts  public  and  private,  was  inserted  limiting  the  legal  tender  of  silver 

The  Spanish  milled  dollar  then  in  use  in  this  coins  to  $S.oa    Neither  the  Act  of  1873  nor  the 

country  contained  the  same  amount  of  pure  sil-  Act  of  1874  was  generally  discussed,  and  it  is 

ver   as   our  present   silver  dollar  and,  the   ratio  only   the   recognition   of   a   well-settled   fact   of 

of  15  to  I  having  been  adopted,  the  gold  dollar  history  to   say  that   this   discrimination   against 

was  made  to  weigh  one  fifteenth  as  much.     The  silver   and    in    favor   of   gold    was    not    known 

silver   dollars  then   coined   (many  of   which  are  among  the  people  and  not  thoroughly  discussed 

now    in    existence),    are    sometimes    called    the  even   in    Congress.      When   the    matter    became 

'unit    dollars,'   because  they   have  on   the   edge  known  an  active  agitation  for  the  restoration  of 

the  following  inscription :  'Hundred  Cents,  One  silver  at  once  began,   and  nearly  all   of  those 

Dollar,  or  Unit.*  who  voted   for  the  measure  denied  that   they 

In    1834    (28  June)    the  ratio  was  changed  knew,  that  the   Act  of   1873   was   intended  to 

from   IS  to   I   to   I5.g» -|-  to  I,  which  for  con-  demonetize  silver. 

venience  has  been  called  l6  to  1.  The  change  The  suspension  of  silver  coinage  by  the 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  United  States  alone  would  not  have  caused  a 
exportation  of  gold,  but  as  the  new  ratio  under^  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  as  measured  with  gold, 
valued  silver  it  made  gold  the  money  in  general  but  other  nations  joining  in  the  demonetization 
use.  This  law,  supported  by  Thomas  H.  Ben-  of  silver  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  mints 
ton,  and  approved  by  Andrew  Jackson,  provided  still  open  could  not  utilize  all  the  silver  avail- 
for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  able  for  coinage,  and  the  gold  price  of  silver 
silver  into  full  legal  tender  money  at  the  new  began  to  decline.  The  effort  to  reopen  the  mints 
ralio.  In  1837  (38  January)  the  alloy  in  the  to  silver  resulted  in  the  passage  of  what  was 
dollar,  both  gold  and  silver,  was  changed  from  Imown  as  the  Bland-Allison  Act  The  bill,  as  it 
one  twelfth  to  one  tenth,  making  the  weight  of  passed  the  House,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  standard  silver  dollar  412!^^  grains,  nine  Richard  P.  Bland,  of  Missouri,  restored  the 
tenths  fine,  and  the  weight  of  the  standard  gold  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver 
dollar  258-10  grains,  nine  tenths  fine.  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  The  opposition  in  the 
As  the  law  of  1834  undervalued  silver  and  Senate  was  sufficient,  however,  to  defeat  the 
led  to  the  exportation  of  considerable  quantities  bill  in  its  original  form,  and  to  compel  the  ac- 
of  it,  it  became  difficult  to  keep  fractional  cur-  ceptance  of  a  substitute  framed  by  Senator  Alli- 
rency  in  circulation,  and  to  remedy  this  the  son,  whose  name  was  thus  connected  with  the 
law  of  1853  was  enacted.  By  the  terms  of  this  law.  This  compromise  measure  provided  that 
law  sub.sidiary  silver  (ihat  is,  coins  of  less  de-  there  should  be  'coined  at  the  several  mints  of 
nomination  than  $1.00),  were  reduced  from  full  the  United  States  silver  dollars  of  the  weight  of 
weight  to  light  weight  and  made  token  money,  41254  grains  troy  of  standard  silver  as  provided 
with  limited  legal  tender,  instead  of  standard  by  the  Act  of  January  1837,"  and  also  provided 
money.  This  law,  however,  did  not  change  the  that  such  silver  dollars  'together  with  all  silver 
provision  in  regard  to  the  standard  silver  dol-  dollars  heretofore  coined  by  the  United  States 
lar.  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  that  of  like  weight  and  fineness"  should  be  'a  legal 
dollar  still  continuing.  The  subsidiary  silver  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  all  debts  and 
coins  were  redeemable  in  the  standard  money,  dues  public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise 
either  gold  or  silver.  Sometimes  the  Act  of  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract." 
1834  has  been  referred  to  as  establishing  the  It  will  be  seen  that  this  Jaw  restored  the 
gold  standard,  but  this  is  erroneous.  It  merely  coinage  of  silver  dollars  under  the  law  of  1837, 
changed  the  ratio  and  that,  too,  by  reducing  the  but  did  not  contain  the  former  provision  in  re- 
weight  of  the  dearer  dollar,  not  by  increasing  gard  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  on 
the  cheaper  dollar.  Equally  erroneous  is  the  private  account  as  gold  was  then  and  is  now 
assertion  that  the  Act  of  1853  established  the  coined.     In  order  to  secure  the  bullion  out  of 
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which  to  coin  the  dollars  mentioned  in  the  Act  repeal  it,  if  repeal  could  be  had  without  sut- 

of  1878,  the  law  provided  'that  the  secretary  of  stituting  iti  its  place  absolute  free  coinage.* 

the  treasury   is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur-  The  treasury  notes  issued  in  the  purdiase  of 

chase,  from  time  to  time,   silver  bullion,  tit   the  silver  were  made  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment 

market   price   thereof,   not   less   than   $2,000,000  of   all   debts   public   and   private,   except    where 

worth   per   month,   not     more    than     $4,000,000  excluded  by  contract,  and  were  redeemable   by 

worth,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  coined  m<mthJy,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  *in  gold  or  silver 

as  fast  as  so  purchased,  into  such  dollars."  coin  at  his  discretion."     It  will  be  seen  that  the 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  option  as  to  the  coin  of  payment  was  reserved 

Treasury  Department  purchased  the  minimum  to  the  government,  but  another  clause  in  the 

required  rather  than  the  maximum  permitted.  measure    which    declared    it   to   be    'the    estab- 

It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  while  the  silver  lished  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
dollar  was  restored  to  general  legal  tpnder,  a  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other 
provision  was  inserted  that  permitted  the  exdu-  upon  the  present  legal  ratio  or  such  ratio  as  may 
sion  of  the  dollar  by  private  contract  —  that  is,  ^'  provided  by  the  law,»  was  afterward  con- 
private  individuals  were  permitted  to  discrirai-  atrued  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  deprive 
nate  against  silver,  although  they  were  not  *►>«  secretary  of  the  option.  At  an;'  rate  the 
permitted  to  discriminate  against  gold  The  department  adopted  the  policy  of  paying  in  gold 
purchase  of  silver  for  coinage  under  this  act  "hen  gold  was  demanded,  and  although  Secre- 
retarded  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  but  as  it  tary  Carlisle  afterward  declared  before  one 


did  not  consume  the  en'tire  surplus  k  was  not  the  House  committees  that  it  would  have  been 

sufficient  to   restore  the  price  of  bullion  to  the  l'^""  ^°J  the  government  to  havereserved  the 

coinage  price  of  $1.1:9  an  ounce;  J?*"™-  *'_^-  *'^"'  ^  5?"*  '"*°  =^"='  *«"owed 

The    Bland-AUis^    Act    remained    on    the  ^*'%lir"^«^f  *  ^«  .*■?  V'  P"***^"^^" 

statute  hooks  until  1890.  when  it  was  repealed  ,  ,7*"^  "^'""S,"*  "'^  Tr^sury  Department  was 

by  what  was  known  ^  the  Sherman  PuXse  L^I'^Ta^^^.!^^  ff.l''T,^"°'' J'K^^T'^  "™ 

/  -         . -„,.      ■•   .    ,  ,     ..„        „i,  ,„    „(  8nd  a  demand  for   gold,  and  the  dram    upon 

Act,     which    prtjvided    for     the    purchase     of         ,j     j,,  j^  followed  was  used  as  an  argumentio 

4,500,000    ounces    of    silver    per    month,    or    so  ^^^^  „f  j^e   repeal   of  the  purchase  ^ause   of 

much  thereof  as  might  be  offered  at  a  price  twt  ^^^  j^^.    The  tr^sury  note  was  declared  to  be 

exceeding  the  comage  value,  the  bullion  to  be  ^^    ^n^j^^    chain,     although     it    only    became 

paid  for  by  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  redeem-  g^  endless  chain  when  the  department  surren- 

able  m  coin,  Mid  after  the  first  of  July  1891  only  jered  the  option  which  the  law  expressly  con- 

Ko  much  of  the  silver  was  to  be  coined  aa  whb  furred  upon  it.     It  may  be  added  that  the  same 

necessary    to    redeem    the    treasurr    notes    pre-  endless  chain  argument  has  been  made  against 

sented.  the  greenback,  and  can  be  made  against  the  sil- 

This   act  immediately   increased   the  demand  ver  dollar  if  it  is  ever  made  specifically  redeem- 

for  sBver  and  raised  the  price  of  silver  bullion,  able  in  gold. 

not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  all  oyer  the  What  has  sometimes  been  called  Hbt  silver 

world,  to  about  $i.zi  aji  ounce.     But  when  it  movement*  began  with  the  discovery  of  the  ef- 

was  found  that  even  this  demand  was  not  suffi-  feet  of  the  law  of  1873,  and  has  continued  with 

cient  to  utilise  all  the  surplus  silver,  the  price  varying  force  fiver  since.    It  was  called  Uie  sil- 

again  began  to  fall.  ver    movement,    not    because    of    partiality    to 

Secretary  Rnsk,  in   the  Agricultural   Report  silver,   but   because   silver    was   the   metal    dis- 

of   1890.  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  criminated  against.     It  might  better  be  desig- 

Sherman  Purchase  Law  raised  the  price  of  sil-  nated   as   the   bimetallic   movement,   because   it 

ver  and  declared  that  that  rise  in  price  'unques-  was   an   effort  to   restore   bimetallism,    and   the 

tionably  had  much  to  do  with  the  recent  ad-  supporters   of  the  movement  asked   for  silver 

vance  in  the  price  of  cereals,*  and  added,  'the  nothing  more  than  was  already  granted  to  gold. 

same  cause  has  advanced  the  price  of  wheat  in  The  movement  did  not  originate  in  the  mining 

Russia  and  India,  and  in  the  same  decree  re-  Stales,   but   extended    over   the   entire  country 

duced    their    power    of    competition,      English  and    throughout    other    countries,    the  interest 

gold  was  formerly   exchanged  for  cheap  atlver,  'being  centred  in  silver  as  a  money  rather  than  in 

and  wheat  purchased  with  the  cheap  silver  metal  silver  as  a  metal. 

was  sold   in  Great   Britain  for  gold.     Mitch  of  During  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  1873 

this   advantage    is   lost   by   the   appreciation    of  three   international   conferences   have   been   held 

silver  in  those  countries,'  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  silver  (at  Paris 

The   Sherman   Act   was   also   a   compromise,  in  187S  and   in   1881,  and  at  Brussels  in   l8g2), 

urged  by  the  opponents  of  silver  to  prevent  the  but  they  have  been  unsuccessful,  largely  because 

passage  of  a   free   coinage  law.     Mr.   Sherman,  other   European   countries  have  hesitated  to  act 

in   his   'Recollections,'    published   in   1895.   thus  without  England,  and  England,  being  largely  a 

speaks  of  the  strength  of  the  free  silver  move-  creditor  nation,  has  been  unwilling  to  surrender 

ment,  and  of  the  purpose  of  the  compromise :  the  adi'anta^e  which  a  rising  dollar  has  given 

■A   large   majority   of  the    Senate    favored  her  in  the  mcreased  purchasing  power  of  her 

free  silver,    and   it  was  feared  that  the  small  credits, 
majority  against   it   in   the   other   House   might  In  the  summer  of   1893,  the  President,  ^v- 


yield  and  agree  to  it.     The  silence  of  the  Presi-  ing  as  his  reason  the  suspension  of  the  coinage 

dent  on  the  matter  gave  rise  to  an  apprehension  of  silver  in  India,  called   Congress  together  m 

thai    if    a    free   coinage   bill    should    pass   both  extraordinary  session  and  recommended  the  un- 

Houses  he  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  veto  it,  conditional  repeal  of  the  purchase  clause  o(  the 

Some  action  had  to  be  taken  to  prevent  a   re-  Sherman  Law.     Congressman  Wilson,  chairman 

turn   to   free    silver   coinage,   and    the    measure  of    the    Committee   of    Ways   and    Means,    and 

evolved  was  the  best  obtainable,     I  voted  for  it,  leader  of  the  administration  forces   in  the  Housft 

but  the   day   it  became   a   law   I   was   ready  to  introduced  a  bill  identical  10  purpose  and  almost 
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BIMETALLISM 

identical    in  lansuage  wtth  one  Introduced  bf  able  valne  or  be  adjusted  tfirougti  Intotnatfonal 

Senator  Shemian  a  year  before.    The  object  of  agreement,  or  by  sucb  safeguards  of  legislathan 

this  bill  was  to  repeal  the  purchase  clause  of  the  as  shall  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  oi 

Sherman    Law   without   snbslitutijig  any   provl-  the  two  metals,   and  the  equal  power  of  every 

sJoD  for  the  further  coinage  of  silver.     It  was  dojiar  at  all  tiines  in  the  markets,  and  in  the 

supported  by  all  wito  were  opposed  to  bimetal-  payments  of  debts;   and  we  demand  that  all 

lism,  and  l»y  some  who  declared  tntmselvcs  in  paper  currency  shall  he  kept  at  par  with,  and  fe- 

favor  of  bimalailisRi  but  crltici^d  tlie  purchase  deemable   in,   such    coin.     We   insist   upon   this 

of  silver  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  policy  as  especially  necessary  for  the  protection 

the  thecwy  of  binKtallism.    These  insisted  that  as  of   the   farmers   and   laboring   classes,   the   first 

soon  as  the  Sherman  Law  was  repealed  the  re-  and  most  defenseless  victims  of  unstable  mooejr 

maindcr   of  the  Democratic  platform   would  be  and  a  fluctuating  currency,^ 

carried  otit-  and  bimetadic  coinage  re-established.  The     Fopvlist    party,     which    polled    about 

A   few   -w^n   induced   ta   eupport   the   measure  1,000,000   votea   that   year,   demanded   "the   fre* 

under  the    belief  that  the  suspension  of  silver  and  unlisuted  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the 

coinage  here  would  forte  European  nations  to  an  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  i."     This  was  the 

agreement    for    the    restoration    of    bimetallism  first  natiiMuJ  platform  which  specihcalty  named 

tbroughout  the. world.     After  a.  prolonged  con-  the  ratio,   but  a  majority  of  the   Democrats   in 

test  this  hill  betatne  a  law  1   Nov.  i8g3.     Fol-  Congress  and  many  Republicans  had  for  years 

lowing  this  an  atcempt  was  made  to  secure  the  bsen  voting  for  hills  providing  for  free  and  un- 

comage  <rf  the  Seigniorase  which  bad  aixumur  limited  coinage  at  this  ratio, 
latcd   in  the  treasury.     This  bill   passed  both         In  the  campaign  of  18^,  the  money  qnestioD 

Hoiise>,rei3nTingthr support  of  manywho  voted  was  the  parsaKitint  ifisue.    The  Democratic  [rfat- 

for  the  repeal  of  the  pnnifaasa  ctansie  of  the  Sher-  form,  adopted  at  Chicago,  demanded  'the  fr« 

man  Iaw,  but  tho  measttre  was  vetoed  by  the  and  Utillmited  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold  at 

President.    Tile  aidtnmlsltation  Uma  atMmpted  to  tbe  legal  rario  of  16  to  i,  without  waiting  for  the 

secure  the  {usssgeof  a  law  atithoHihig  the  issK*  aWorconsentof  aHyotht*  nation."  The  People'* 

ol   gold   bonds,   but   this   was   defeated   in    the  party,   «hk!h   met   t^vo  weeks   later,   adopted   3 

Honse  of  Ht^weienwtiTHs..  plank  substantially  liRe  it,  as  did  also  the  Silver 

Aa  tlie  Act  of  189J  virtnally  opened  the  cam-  S«puhlican  party. 
naign    of    ift)6,   in   ttUdt   the    silrar   qoeatioa         The  Gold  DemocnMs,  who  withdrew  from  the 

^red  80  pmoiinently,  it  May  bt  well  to  oto*  Chic*go  conremton.  mw  at  Indianapolis   and  de- 

sider  the  platforms  adopttd  JUst  before  and  just  dared  ir>  favor  of  the  gold  standard. 
alter  that  dWc.                                                     'I  The  Republican  party  said :     "We  are  unal- 

Duriaff  the  period  czttnding  from  ■  1873I   lo  leraUy  opposed  to  every  measure  calculated  to 

i8«)5  the  platforwa  df  the  two  leading  parties,  debase  our  currency  or  impair  the  credit  o{  our 

while  more  ««i  kss.  ombiguoK  o«  tbei  money  country.    We  are  there foT«  opposed  to  the  free 

question,    recogniatt.  the    advantages    ot    tte  coinage  of  silver  except  by  intertiaiional  agree- 

doUbta  stibadaTd.    In  1S84  *be  ifceiAibii««a:#!at-  ment  with  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the 

fond  deckrcd  in  favor  of  an  international  con-  worUj  *diid»  wt  »le4g«  ourselves  to  promote, 

(erence  to  bt,  pie  rdati]r«  value  of  gold  b«]  and  mrtil  sbck  ^feAnenl  can  be  obtained,  the 

silver  ooin,-.whik  the  Denloeratic  ftotform  de-  existiatBoW  staadard  mmt  be- preserved." 
elared  in  iwraw  td  "iMoest  mopt^,  tie  f^ld  aad         In  Mattfc.  i8g6  a  resdlutfcui  wm  adopted  in 

silvn'  oDinage  o*  tlntConstitutiao,  ami  a  eiituia'.  th*  Engltsll  Pfcrtiamort  plodginf  th«  government 

tioB  medium  conveniito  into  siwh  monqr  wjflr.  to  assisi  hi  reaortng  the  par  of  exchange  be- 

oat  loss.*     In  1888  the  Democratic  p&rty  fea*-  twees  goM  arid  sflwr,  and  this  pledge  encour- 

firtnrt  the  iftitfwnj  of  1884.  whUe  ihe  Reptiblkao  aged  matiy  in  this  country  to  hope  for  an  frter- 

pstty  inserted  tHe  ftrtlowit^  plaiifc  in  its  plBt-  narionai  afrcemene, 

fbrni:    'The  Repubnttan  pifty  id  in  fawr  of  the         The  campaign  of  rSp6  fssuftid  in  ihe  election 

use  of  both  gold  and  -Hlver  iS  flroney,  and  cofl-  of  the  Republican  ticket  by  a  large  majority, 

demns  the  p6t«y  of  the  Diifliotrafie  adjninirtri-  but  as  that  party  had  committed  itself  to  intcr- 

tion.  in  its  effoits  f6  detnotitfize  sihe^.»  national  bimetallism,  the  verdict  at  the  polls  was 

" In  1892  the  RepuWrtan  piatfortn  said-    "The  ?  victory,  for  the  double  standard  rather  thati 

American    people    from    tradition    and    interest  for  the  single  gold  standard.  .     ^.     ^ 

fsvor   bhnetftllism,    Rnd  Wy'RepHbiiea**  ■  phrty  „    I"  putsuanCe  of  ilhe  prmnise  conteined  in  the 

demsnds  the  t«e  of  boih   feold  and  silver   ^i  Reptibi.can  platform.  PresKlent  McK.nley.  imtne- 

standard  money,"  aftd  then  followed  a  clfeuse  de-  "■'^i;''' 'fP*'"  takinE  his  seat,  scnt_a  comraissioa 

MPcr,  Stan  b.  «,»>1  M  .11  Itae..-  ^'  f  2'  .^?L.  it„^S  S  SI.  <SS^S' 

TV.  i\,L^Z^  «:.  -__»,    ^  .  .u—i  A»A.^    J  concessions  from  tnglatid  and  no  forinal  con- 

.1^  -j' ■  ^T*^*^'/  .f '^.  ^^  ^-^  <I«wwlced  ,     ^^^  ^ag  arranged: 

^^^^^^l■]f^*^t^'*A  ^^llL"  °°*,"  In  "900.  the  Democratic  party,  the  People's 

t^^^^S^^u■  T'.,^!*^'*'"*^"?S,''  P^^v.  a^id  the  Sih-er  Repubfican  party  adhwed 

md  tllB.  declared  dte  paty-a  pos.t««  as  fol-  {^  (^  positions  taken  on  tbe  mon^  question  in 

^in    I.  .J        w.  ■      ^\.    ,.      .j'-i    ■,  I806,  While  the  Republican platfonh  said ;    *We 

•We  hfrfU  to  the  ose  rf  both  gold  and  silver  n„^^  ant  allemance  to  the  principle  of  the  gold 

«  tht  standani  money  ai  tfce  cotiniry.  and  to  st3n.;lard  and  declare  our  confidence  in  the  wis- 

the  eoMHge  0*  both  gold  add  slWer  without  dis-  dom  of  the  legislation  of  the  sSth  Congress, 

cnminaitoti  against  eltfcer  metal  or  charge  for  by  which  the  parity  of  our  money  and  the  stan- 

"KtHw,  but  the  dollat  imit  6f  coinage  of  both  dard   of  oor  currency  on  the  gold  basis  hu 

•"♦(sis  mast  be  of  equal  ittfrimtc  and  exchange-  been  secured.* 
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BIN  — BINARY  THEORY 

( 

The  election  in  1900  resulted  in  an  increased  ence  of  Value' ;  Seyd   (Ernest),  *  Bullion  and 

electoral  and  popular  majority  for  the  Republi-  Foreign  Exchanges';  Smith   (Adam),  ^Wealth 

can  ticket,  but  other  questions  over-shadowed  of   Nations' ;    Stokes    (Anson    Phelps),     'Joint 

the   money  question   in  this   campaign,  and   the  Metallism'  ;   Teller   (James  H.),  'Battle   of  the 

result  was  again  undecisive  as  to  the  standards.  Standards' ;    Walker    (Francis    A.),    *Intema- 

The  large  and  unexpected  increase  in  the  tional  Bimetallism';  Walsh  (Archbishop),  'Bi- 
output  of  gold  in  Alaska,  the  United  States,  raetallistr' ;  Watson  (David  K.),  'History  of 
South  Africa,  and  Australia  has  very  consider-  American  Coinage.'  'The  First  Battle*  was  is- 
ably  increased  the  supply"  of  money,  and  to  spme  sued  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  1897,  It  contained  a 
extent  relieved  the  stram  which  began  with  the  brief  history  of  the  silver  movement,  an  account 
demonetization  of  silver  in  1873,  but  with  the  of  the  campaign  of  1896  and  reproduces  his 
white  metal  still  furnishing  nearEy  one  half  of  principal  speeches  on  bimetallism. 
the  world's  basic  money  there  is  no  reason  to  William  Jricnincs  Brvah, 
believe  from  past  or  present  indications  that  sil-  Editor  'The  Commoner.* 
ver  can  be  di.-ipensed  with  as  a  standard  money.  Bin,  Jean  Baptiate  PhfUppc  EmOe,  zhdn 
The  gold  standard  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  bSp-test  fe-iep  5-me],  French  painter:  b.  Parts 
finality  m  any  country  until  it  is  accepted  as  a  m  Feb.  1825.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Gosse  and 
finality  throughout  the  world,  for  each  nation's  Cogniet.  In  18;^  he  was  made  a  member  of 
supply  of  metallic  money  is  infiuenced  by  the  (he  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1881  was  conspicu- 
deniand  created  by  each  other  nation.  It  is  ous  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of 
probable,  therefore,  that  what  is  called  the  French  Artists.  Since  that  time  he  has  taken 
money  question,  will,  m  so  far  as  it  relates  to  an  active  part  in  polities  and  has  been  elected 
metallic  money,  increase  or  decrease  in  impor-  mayor  of  the  i8th  arrondissement.  Hia  'Pro- 
tanee  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  supply  of  monejr,  mcthens  Chained'  is  in  the  Museum  at  Mar- 
occupying  more  attention  when  a  decrease  m  seilles.  Among  his  historic  portraits  are  those 
the  volume  of  money  reduces  prices  and  being  of  MM.  Clemenceau,  Rousseau.  Deschamps,  e»c 
less  considered  whenever  an  increase  in  the  He  works  principally  in  portraiture  and  decora- 
volume  of  money  increases  prices.  See  Dbm-  tive  painting,  in  both  of  which  lines  he  has  been 
oCRATic  Party;  Psoples  Party;  Repubucan  eminently  successful 
Partv;  SiLvra  Repubucan  Partv.                              Binalonan.    Philippines,    a    town    of    the 

WiUism  McKinlry  snd  G.   A.   Hohart  were  the   Re-  province  of   Pangasinln,   L(Uon,  situated   in   the 

publicin   candldntei   for   Proidein   ind  Vicr-P«sidint  western  part  of  the   island  of  Luzon,  about  30 

wall^lbe'Dci^^™  ■{^3id!?^''Thf "woi?*" M^u  ""''^^  *™'"  ^'^  ™"^  ^^  **  junction  of  several 

■uiDinatcd     Mr.     Bryan,    but    subathuftd    Thoma?    X.  highroads.     Pop.   10,395. 

assj;; "jd.sr bi",s "feE-nrsciiv^'S;  , f^^ PMippi"., .town of ,>,, p™™.. 

Gold  Dcraucrau  nomtiialed  Tohn  M.  Palmer  and  SimoU  Of  Laguna,  Luzon,  Situated  On  the   Baj;  Luzon, 

B.   Buckner.    In   1900  William   McKinUy  »Bd  Tho>.  about  IS  miles  south  of  Manila,  on  highroads 

ium  f^^^^  nSirSi^  Aln.i  T'''1;?^J?  rJ^ri  connecting  it   with    Cavite,   Manila,  and   other 

«™  d'™  DVm«^"  P?p„1im|*ind  Sifv«™SbiiS;r  important  towns.    Pop.  19.786. 

□  .,,.        ,,         ,_  ,  -  r   ,     ,-  ■     .  Binary  Aiidimetic,  a  method  of  notation 

iJiftiiogrofAy— 'Cmnage  Laws  of  the  United  invented  by  Leibnitz,  but  which  appears  to  have 

States' ;Enghsh   Gold  and   Si  ver  Qjmmission.  been   in   use   in    China   about  4,000   years   ago. 

^^Po°'*«.  '  'S^jJ°/'S™^*"'°v"^  ff°'Fi^"D  .  As  the  term  binary  implies,  there  are  only  two 

ifcg,  i^i,  and  i8«2  (Reports)  lAltgeld  (J.  P  ),  characters  in  this  notation    these  are  I  ^d  o. 

'Live    Quesuons';    Barker     (Wharton),     <Bi-  By  it,  our  I  is  noted  by  i.  our  a  by  10,  3  by  11. 

metallism';   Byars,   'The  American  Commoner'  4  by  100,  5  by  lOi.  6  by  no,  7  by  111.  8  by  looo^  g 

(a    biograph^al    work   containing    Speeches   of  by  1001.  10  by  loio,  etc.     The  principle  is  that 

Richard  P.  Bland' ;  Cernuschi    (Henry)    'No-  o  multiplies  by  3  in  pUce  of  by  lOi  as  on  the 

nisma   or    Legal    Tender' ;    Chevalier,    'Gold';  common  system.     Some  properties  of  numbers 

Copperthwaite    (J.  Howard),    'Money.   Silver,  may  be  more  simply  presented  on  this  plan  than 

and   Finance;;   Del   Mar    (A),    'Barbara  Vil-  on  the  common  one;  but  the  number  of  places 

hers,  or  a  History  of  Monetary  Crimes' ;  'His-  of  figures  required  to  express  a  sum  of  any  mag- 

tory  of  Money,'    'History  of  Money  in  Amcr-  nituAe  is  a  fatal  objeafon  to  its  use.     Indeed, 

ica.'   "History  of  Monetary  Systems,'    'History  Leibnitz    himself    did    not    recommend    it    for 

of  Precious  Metals' ;  George  (Lyman  F.),  'Fall-  poetical  adoption 

ing  Prices';  Giffen   (KobL),  'The  Case  against  ij:„„„    1  „™._:n._.     ■     .     .._       c    1 

BSnetallism' :  Grimaudet  (Francois),   <Uw  of  ■,u^'"!P- ^??J"fr',^  /y?,^;T-   °^    ^°^^'t 

PavmenC  ■  Harvev   f  W   H  >     'Coin's  Financial  r'**"^  devised  by  Euler  for  facilitating  musical 

SS?   Hor^n7D^ii;s",<Silve;"^Eu^^^^^^^^^^  calcuUtions.     Instead  of  having   like  the  con,- 

Humboldt    (A.  von),    'Fluctuations  of  Gold'  ™°"  T'^"^  °^ 'S'*"'^''"'* '. '^  *?.  l"^"*""  ?^ 

lacobs   'The  Precioii'^  Metals'  ■  levon.;  ( W   S  1  ^°'  ^"^  ■«3r439,448  as  the  modulus,  it  had  i  as  the 

(B.   C),    'How  'Silver  was   Secretly  Demone-         Binary  Star.    See  Doublx  Stars. 
tized'^  Laughlin   (J.  L.),   'History  of  Bimetal-  Binary  Theory,  in  chemistry,  a  hypothesis 

lism   in    the   United    States' ;    Laveleye    (Emil  proposed  by  Davy  to  reduce  the  haloid  salts  (as 

D.).  'Elements  of  Political  Economy >■  Lea vitt  NaCI)    and  the  oxygen  salts    (as  NaNO.)  to 

(Samuel),    'Our    Monetary    Wars' ;    Littleton  the  same  type,  the  monad  CI'  being  replaced  by 

""     H.    S.),    'Money    and    Prosperity';    Mill  the  monad  radical  containing  oxygen   (NOi)'- 

S.),    'Principles    of    Political    Economy';  Acids  are  hydrogen  salts,  as  HCI,  or  H(NO.)'. 

luuuiman,   'Monetary  Systems  of  the  World' ;  A  radical  is  only  part  of  a  molecule,  which  can 

Price     (Bonamy).    'Currency    and    Banking';  unite  with   or  replace  an   element  or  another 

""'  ■    (L.    L.),    'Money        .    •.     «  .    ■  -  <^-->  ■-■-.     '--  -.-    it.       -m 
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(Ntt)'%    u    in    the    eqoation     Pb" (NOk) fh  Bingbun,    Hiram,    Americain     Congrega- 

Mg'(SO.)"=Pb''(SO*)-+Mg-(N0,)'»  Arad-  tional     cierBymanTb.    Bennington,    Vt.,    30 

kal  cannot  exist  in  a  separate  state.  Oct.  1789;  d.   11  Nov.   1869.     He  graduated 

Binbir-kilisMh,      ben^c^-ke-16-aft',      somo  *'^'*™  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1819; 

niins  of  ancient  tombs  in  the  pashalic  of  Kara-  *"^  "^^^  ?"'','*»  t;he  first  ini69ionar.es  of  the 

mania,   Asia   Minor,   ao   miles    north- north  west  Congreptional     Church     to     be     sent     to     the 

of   Karanwo,    supposed   to   occupy   the   site   of  Sandwich   Islands,   where   he   acquired   much 

Ljstra,  where  the  cripple  was  healed  by  Paul.  "uiueDce  with  the  natives. 

Bittdrahan      Mn  .Ira  hfrn'      n,     R.4r.>i.h.«  Binghaip.  Joel  tfoote,  American  clergyman; 

India   a^v^in  fhe  STel.ern  pfo^l^^ ^n  ^-  Andover.  Conn..  1 1  0«.  1827.    He  entered  the 

Ut  ^m^oSI^sX'Ll.f^f'The'  "o't^h'f /""'^-  -itU.''.The'&frX'rrS^tere^^  t^ 

if  Krf,hn»    4hn  h,,   ^ni            '^.*     f'  T"^"  'Francesca   da   Rimini'    (i8g7-i904),   and   'Sa' 

one  ol  the  most  massy  and  elaborate  of  Brah-  ^r-^" 

manical  buildings.    Pop.  31,611,  Bingham,  John  A.,  American  politician:  b. 

Bindweed.     See  Contoloulus.  ™  "'W^-l  1,^'5'  f  J^^'^L',-  ^i^'°,\  "  ^V'^'' 

_.     ...          ..,     ,  '900.    He  studied  at  Frankim  College,  Ohio, 

I    ™'*Vbe-n5,  Alfred,  French  psychologist;  and    became    a    lawyer    in    1840.     He    was 

b.  Nice,  8  July  1857.    At  first  he  studied  law  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Republican  in  1854, 

and  medicine  at  Paris,  bat  in  1880  took  up  and    retained    his    seat     1855-63       He    was 

the    study    of    psychology,    both    experimental  chairman  of  the  managers  of  tie  House  in 

and   patbologwal,   and   was   later   appointed   di-  the   impeachment   of  Judge   Humphreys,   for 

rector      of     the     laboratory     of     physiological  high  treason,  in  1862.     President  Lincoln  ap- 

psychology  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.     He  has  pointed   him  military  judge-advocate   in  iSb^, 

been   one  of   the  editors   of    'L'Annee   psycho-  and   later   in   the   same  year  solicitor   of   the 

Togique';   has   contributed   numerous   articles  United  States  Court  of  Claims,     He  was  special 

to  scientific  and  philosophical  periodicals,  in-  judge -advocate  in  the  trial  of  the  assassins  of 

cludmg_   'Mind' :    and    has    written     'Animal  President  Lincoln.    He  sat  in  Congress  again 

Mapietism>  (translated  into  English)  ;  <  Studies  1866-73.    He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 

in    Experimental    Psychology'     (one    part    of  impeachment    trial    of     President     Johnson, 

which,  on  micro-organisms,  was  translated  sep-  From  1873  to  l88s  he  was  United  States  minister 

arateiy) ;    and    ^Introduction    to    Experimental  to  Japan. 

Psychology'   (with  Philippe  and  others).  Bingham,  Joseph.  English  clergyman  and 

Binct,  Victor  Jean  B^>tiatfi  Barthelemy,  antiquarian;    b.   Wakefield,    Yorkshire,    1668; 

ibon   bap-test   bar-tal-me.    French    landsc^e  d.  17  Aug.  1723.     He  distinguished  himself  as 

fiainter:  b.  Rouen,  17  March   1840.     He  be-  a  student  at  University  College,  Oxford,  and 

ongs  to  the  realistic  school,  ancf  made  his  devoted  his  attention  particularly  to  ecclesi- 

debut    in    the    Salon    of    1878,    showing    'The  astical     antiquities.     He     graduated      in      t68S, 

Warren.'     One    of    the    most    famous    of    his  and  became  a  Fellow  the  following  year;  but 

pictures    is     "The     Plain    at    St.     Aubin-sur-  had  to  withdraw  from  the  university  on  the 

QuiUebceuf,'    in   the   Museum   at   Amiens.    In  charge  of  preaching  unsound  doctrines.     He 

1889   he   was  awarded   a    first-class   medal    at  now  became   curate   of   Headho urn- Worthy, 

the  Paris  Exposition.  near  Winchester,  and  there,  while  possessed 

Bincen,  Germany,  a  town  of  the  grand-  ?-  ^  "^"".J;  '"^'"^  ""^JT^j"}}  J'll  ""*"«'"'", 

duchy  of  Hesse-D  Jmstadt,  on  the  left  bank  S.™  Li^"'l.'"'"f' V***'".'  1''^''  *''/  ""T'  H 

of  the    Rhine  and  the  right  of   the    Nahe.  co^Pps'ng  one  of  the  most  learned  works  of 

Bingen    existed   in    the  time  of  th" Romans  ^^'9^  his    church    can    boast     This,  work, 

by  whom  it  was  called  Vincum  or  Binffium  'Originea   Ecclesiastics,  or  The  Antitiuities 

The  bridge  over  the  Nahe  is  said  to  have  of  the  Chnst.an  Church,' was  published  in  ro 

been    built    by    Drusus,    and    bears    his    name.  '^i^^'.^'^JiZ?^^-  S^'l, '?."'"  ?  **^-P^- 

In  the  neiRhborhood  are  the  remains  of  a  *'''*   °°  *"*  subjects  of  which   it  treats.    The 

castle,  where  the  Emperor  Henry   IV.  was  JL«'  "?*^""  edition  is  that  DUblished  at  the 

detained  a  prisoner  in  iios,  and  the  Mause-  parendon  Press  (1855,  10  vols  >.   It  was  soon 

thurm  or  Mouse-tower,  in  the  middle  of  the  '""plated  into  Latm  and  published  in  Ger- 

river,  the  scene  of  the  ancient  legend  of  Arch-  '»"?,''■    ^1  ^^"  •"*  ""  colfaled  to  the  living 

bishop  Hatto.  who  was  devoured  by  rats.    A  °*  Havant,  near  Portsmouth,  where  he  died, 

dangerous  passage  on  the  Rhine,  called  the  Bingham,  Kinsley  S.,  American  legislator: 

Bingerloch,  has  been  opened  up  by  the  blast-  b.   Camitlus,  N.   Y.,   16  Dec.  1801;  d.  Green 

ing   of   sunken   rocks,    leaving   3    channel    of  Oak,  Mich.,  5  Oct.  1861,     He  studied  law  and 

aio  feet  wide.    ■Bingen  is  the  market  for  the  went  to  Michigan  in  1833.     He  was  a  judge 

sale  of  wines  produced  in  the  neighborhood,  of  probate,  speaker  of  the  State  House  of 

Pop.  abniit  10,000.  Representatives;       member      of      Congress 

Binger,    Louis    Guatave,    biA-zhi,    loo-e.  '?^^5i;   governor  of  Michigan  l8s5-g,    and 

goos-tar.    French    soldier    and    African    ex-  ^-  =>   senator  1859-61. 

plorer;  b.  14  Oct.  1856.     He  made  his  way  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  a  city  and  county-seat 

from  the  Upper  Niger  to  Grand  Bassam  in  of   Broome   County,  at  the  junction   of  the 

1SB7-9,   thua  connecting   the    French   posses-  Chenango   and    Susquehanna   rivers,   and    on 

■tons  with  the  Ivory  Coast    In  1S93  ne  was  several  railroads;  50  miles  east  of  Elmira.     It 

commissioner  of  the  French  government  to  stands  more  than  S50  feet  above  tidewater, 

settle  the  Aahaati  boundaries  with  England,  and  both  rivers  are  here  spanned  by  several 
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bridBM.    The  city  is  supplied  with  -water  by  Malafs.  who  art  rude  himterg  and  fishermen, 

the  Holly  system,  which  cost  over  $1,500,000;  like   the    Orang   Benua   of    the    Malay   penin- 

bas   nearly    100   miles   of  streets  lighted  by  sula,  are  now  outnumbered  by  the  enterpris- 

electnctty,     and     contsins     over     30     churches,  ing  ChineM. 

™r*5!f^™''?"^w ''°?lP'°P**^  ''^'"^''  ^J  B»ni«>.  S^Kn»«I  A-  American  schohir  «nd 
over  $425,000,  a  public  library  two  national  author:  b.  Bdrfrziski,  province  of  Smvaiki,  Po- 
bank*  and  assessed  properly  valuation  (iQio)  ^nd  j  May  1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  tini- 
exeeedcng  _  $25,000,000.  Among  the  attrac-  versitieg  of  Breslau  and  Padua  and  in  Kinflr's 
bona  of  Binghamton,  which  has  baen  named  College  London;  was  a  reader  in  the  British 
the  "Parlor  City,"  are  Ross  Park,  Bennett  Museum  and  a  superintendent  of  schoola  in 
Grove,  and  the  driving  parks  and  fair  Seville  and  the  Batearic  Islands;  and  was  tor 
grounds.  The  noteworthy^  buildings  include  several  years  connected  as  a  post-graduate  v^itb 
the  State  asylum  for  the  insane,  U.  S.  gov-  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  m  Balthoore, 
ernment  building,  State  armory,  new  court-  where  he  also  caUlogned  the  works  00  Oriental 
house,  city  hall,  two  orphan  asylums,  the  languages  in  the  Peabody  Museum.  He  has 
Commercial  Travelers'  Home,  an  opera  house,  contributed  to  current  ennrdopediac,  translated 
and  the  Casino.  Bin^hamton  ranks  as  the  from  the  Polish  Sienkiwicz  'Quo  Vadis,*  'With 
third  cigar-manufacturing  city  in  the  United  Fire  and  Sword,>  and  <Pan  Michael,*  and  pub- 
States,  and  according  to  the  census  of  1890  ijshed  <Ancient  Egypt,  or  Miiraim.* 
It  then  had  704  m^uFacturing  establishments,  Binnnley,  bln^a-li'6,  Philippines,  8  two 
employing  $9,058,651  capita!  and  10,191  per-  ^j  ^t,^  ^J'„^^  of '  Pangasinen,  Lu^n,  sit«- 
l%A^r..St^]^  ?4,349.  fia  i°l  wages,  and  ^  ^^  ^ulf  of  Lingayen,  in  the  western 
to.659.207.  for  material,  and  havmg  a  com-  ^f  ^  j^j^^j  „f  luzo^,  .;ii!y  a  few  miles 
binerf  output  valued  at  $15,040,152.  Other  ^^st  of  the  town  of  Lingayen.  Pop.  13,787. 
important  manufactures  are  scales,  chemicals,  ^  '  r-  ju  1 
furniture,  sheet-metal  work,  glass,  gloves,  Binney,  Amos,  American  merchant  and 
and  refined  oils.  An  interesting  feature  of  naturalist;  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  18  Oct,  1803; 
the  city  is  the  large  number  of  cottages  owned  d.  Rome,  Italy,  18  Feb.  1847.  He  graduated 
by  the  working  people.  Bingbamton  re-  at  Brown  University  in  1821,  engaged  in  busi- 
ceived  a  city  charter  in  1867.  Pop,  (igoo)  ness  with  success,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to 
39ib47;  I1910J  48,443.  natural  science.    He  was  one  of  the  foundeis, 

BingW,  Ward,  -Dutch  a^r:  b.  Rotter-  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  president,  of  the 
dam.  oTEnglish  parents,  17SS:  d-  The  Hague,  ^o%ton  Society  of  ^»  ""'  History.  His 
1818.  In  1799  he  made  his  debut  on  the  writings  on  the  land  shells  of  America  are  m 
stage  of  Amsterdam,  and  alttwst  from  the  ^¥  'JournaP  and  'Proceed»ogs>  of  that  so- 
first  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  pro-  ^'"y:.."'*j!!^f*  u  °^/'*  Vi'i^'i.*^  '"j 
fession,  not  onV  in  the  Dutch  theaters,  but  Bmthmg  Mo*t««ks  of  tfce  U*ftM  Stases  and 
also  in  those  whichperformed  French  plays  Adiaeent  Territories  <rf  North  AffiWMa>  {3 
in  Amsterdam  and  The  Hague.  t^8^iS47-SI>  was  issuefl  under  the  direction 

_.     ,        „     ,      ,  -  ,       r     ■  .of  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould. . 

Bmgley,   England,  a   parish  of  the  west         _. Mn,L._    r- j- -«- k 

riding  of   Yorkahire,  containing  a   town  of  -,  Bmney   Hibbert,  Canadian  cle^fman:b. 

the  aioie  «me.  on  the  Aire,  sM  miles  north-  ^ova   Scotia,    12   Aug    1819;    d.    lS§7.        He 

weet  9i  Br«i*otd.     The  town  contains   the  graduated  at  Oxford  TJniversin.  m  184^     He 

inier«^B   chtireh    of    All    Saints    (rwtored  °^S='SS„^''tX,^;^T=^^^^i«°,«/?°J^i.^.f,^n^ 

I871)  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  several  other  f  "^  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1851   this  being 

plans   of   worship,    an    crowed    grammar-  ^^^^'■'^    instance    of  .England    founding    a 

school,  and  a  mechanifia' institute.    The  chief  b.shopne  m  her  eolonies      He  atwnded  the 

jpdyy    is   w««ed.pimrini.      Pop.    (,90.)  ?,"-rc!hu^-hTeld"7n''^^^g^r^^^  ^'*"- 

Bhwung,    Mng-tang',    an    island    of    the  p..B«jn«y..    "^'^'l',  q^^"'!?^"    ^'IS^'- .^• 

Rhio-Linga  group,  in  the  Mfelay  arohipelago.  Philadelphia,  4  Jan.  1789:  d.  i2  Aug.  iffrS-    He 

Motint  Bingtang,  its  highest  peak,  1,368  feet  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1797:  and  for  many 

high,    is   m    lat.    1°    4'    N.,    \tm.    104'    aS*    E;  r"*^^l''}   ^^^   ^^'^   '^^J^'-   Pennsylvania 

Rhio,  the   Dutch  free  port,  is  in  lat  S4'  40  ^^:.  ^^  ^^^  ^  nilmber  of  distinguished  cases 

N.,     Ion,     124°    a*    30-    E.      Area    o*    the  m  his  career:  the  most  noied  one  being  the 

island,  403  square  miles;  pop.  with  Rhio,  Bhiv  defense  of  the  city  of  Philadelpbia  against 

ated  on  Tanjong  Pinang,  an   adjoining  islet,  '"«   executors    of   Sti^hen    Girard,     He   was    a 

about  30.000.     The   geological  formation    ia  member  of  the  23d  Congress;  and  a  director 

granite,  overlaid  with  cellular  day  ironstone,  m  the  United   Slates    Bank     He  wrote  many 

Iron  and  tin  are  found,  but  not  as  yet  exten-  valuable  papers,  and  was  the  author  of  <Thc 

sively  mined.     The   gambler  plant    (nncaria  J-"^*^.^.— ?    **'^*?..''' J"    of   Philadelphia, > 

gambler),  which  proSucw  terra  japonica.  is  \J^^  ^IT^'^^  ^^  the  Writ  of  Habeas^rpus 

the    chief   product  of   the   island.     A    large  Under  .the    Constitution,>    and    'Reports    of 

number  of  gambler  planutions  are  cultivated  *^.^*,**  ""  f""  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva- 

by    Chinese    colonists,    who    cultivate    black  "'^    t"  vols.). 

pepper  at  the  same  time;  the  refuse  leaves  Binney,  Thomu,    English   tbeolo^en;  b. 

of   the    gambier,   after   obtaining   the   coagu-  Newcastle-on-Tyne,     1798;    d.     1874.      He    waa 

lated  decoction  of  commerce,  being  excellent  pastor  of  Weiifh  House  Chapel,  London,  for  40 

manure  for  the  latter  plant.     Other  produe-  years,  and  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  polemical 

tions     arc     cocOa-palm,    durian-fruit.    mnch  subjects,  his  most  successful  ventures  as  an  au- 

prized    by    the    natives,    caoutchouc,    gutfa-  thor  being  the  hymn    "Eternal  Light!  Eternal 

percha,  and  damar.     Many  valuable  timber  Light,'  and  <Is  it  Possible  to  Malte  the  Best  of 

trees  are  found  on  the  island.     The  native  Both  Worlds?*  a  WOrtt  fw  y«mg  mOB. 
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Binnie,  Sir  Alexander  R^  Cngiish  civil 
eneineer:  b.  London,  aS  March,  1839.  He 
was  educated  at  private  schools.  He  vcorked 
on  Welsh  rail-nrays  1863-ti,  and  for  the  Indian 
Public  Works  Department  1868-74;  was  en- 
gineer of  the  city  of  Bradford  1873-90;  con- 
structed the  Nagpore  waterworks,  the  Black- 
wall  tunnel,  the  Bradford  waterworks,  the 
Barking  Road  Bridge,  etc.  In  1897  he  was 
made  chief  engineer  of  the  London  County 
Council.  His  publications  include  articles  and 
reports  on  professional  subjects,  lectures  on 
waterworks,  papers  on  rainfall,  etc. 

Biiina,  CfavlM  Pergiw,  Anglo-American 
ccratoic  expert:  b.  Worcester,  England,  4 
OcL  1^7,  A  son  of  the  directs  of  the 
Royal  Porcelain  Works  in  hie  native  city, 
he  was  superintendent  of  various  depart' 
menis  there.  1873-97.  Lovint:  England  hi  - 
the  last  named  year  he  was  principal  of  the 
Technical  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  1897-igoo,  and  since  June,  1900* 
has  been  director  of  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Clay  Working  and  Ceramics.  He 
has  written  'Ceramic  Techntjogy'  (1896); 
'The  Story  oi  the  Potter'  (1897). 

Binec'tiUr  Hi'crosCApe,  etc.  See  Micso- 
scopc;  Opera  Glass;  TEtESOTFi;  etc. 

BltMinla^  in  algebra,  a  quantity  consist- 
ing of  two  terms  or  members,  connected  b_y 
the  sign  +  or  — .  The  binomial  theorem  is 
the  celebrated  formula  which  shows  how  to 
obtain  viy  power  of  a  given  binomial,  .as 
a  +  b,  from  the  two  terms,  a  and  b,  and  the 
exponent  of  the  power.  This  theorem,  fre- 
quently called  the  Newtonian  theorem,  ou 
which  the  system  ot  analysis  is  principally 
founded,  was  known,  as  far  as  relates  to  in- 
tegral positive  exponents,  to  several  mathe- 
maticians before  Newton.  But  Newton  was 
the  first  who  taught  its  application  to  frac- 
tional and  negative  exponents;  and  this  dis- 
covery, one  of  the  most  important  ot  those 
made  Dv  that  great  roan,  is  engraved  upon 
his  tombstone. 

Binoa'do,  FfailMpines,  a  nattre  town  near 
Manila,  cm  the  right  bank  of  the  Pasig;  now 
a  SDbttrb  of  the  walled  European  city,  hav- 
ing been  anntxed  to  it  by  a  tnagnificent  stone 
bridge  411  feet  in  length.  The  bridge  oi 
Binondo  is  regarded  as  th«  most  remarkable 
structure  ever  erected  fay  Enropcana  in  the 
Indian  ardiipatago. 

Bbtiirblif,  a  large  civet  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Islands,  which  spends  its  life 
in  the  trees,  where  it  is  assisted  in  climbing 
abont  by  its  long,  bushy,  prehensile  tail.  II 
passes  the  day  asleep  in  the  top  of  i  tree, 
and  travels  about  at  night  in  search  of  small 
mammals,  birds,  etc.,  but  also  eats  leaves 
and  fruit.  If  is  gray  when  young,  but  black 
when  fully  grown  and  reaches  a  length  ot 
two  and  a  half  feet,  exclusive  of  its  long 
tail. 

Biant,  Un'we,  or  Bowe,  Africa,  the  larg- 
est and  most  important  tributary  01  the  river 
Niger.    See  BBNint. 

Binyon,  Lanience,  Eng^lish  poet:  b.  Lan- 
caster, 10  Aug.  i86g.  He  has  been  an  assist- 
ant in  the  British  Museum  from  1893.  Be- 
itdes  editing  the  'Shilling  Garland'  (1895-8) 


he  has  published  'Lyric-  Poems>  (1894); 
<Foems>  (1895);  'London  Visions'  (1895-8); 
•The  Praise  of  Life'  (1896):  'Porphyrion  and 
Other  Poems'  (i8g8);  'Western  Flanders' 
(1898);  'Odes'  (1900);  'Catalogue  of  English 
Drawings  in  the  British  Museum'  (1898- 
1Q02)  ;  'Dittch  Etchers  of  rtie  17th  Century'; 
'Lives    of   John    Crome    and    John    Sdl   Cot- 

Btobio,  be'o-be'o,  Chile,  an  eastern  prov- 
ince with  the  Argentine  Republic  on  the  east, 
and  the  province  of  Concepcion  on  the  west 
and  north.  It  is  well-wooded,  and  there  is  a 
good  trade  in  timber;  the  river  Biobio  (q-v.) 
flows  through  it,  and  the  railrpad  from  Con- 
cepcion to  Angol  crosses  the'  western  part 
Capital,  Los  Angeles;  area,  4,158  square 
miles;  pop.  123,729, 

Biobio,  the  largest  river  of  Chile.  It  has 
a  west -northwesterly  course  of  about  900 
inileg,  from  near  the  volcano  of  Antuco  in 
the  Andes  to  Concepcion  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Il  is  two  miles  wide  at  its  month, 
and  is  navigable  for  too  milei. 

Biosenesis,  the  genesis  or  origin  of  all 
living  beings  from  living  beings.  It  is 
opposed  to  abiogenesis,  which  implies  that 
at  the  present,  time  the  simplest,  lowest 
forms  of  life  may  arise  by  spontaneous  genera- 
tion (q.v.).  Biogenesis,  or  biogeny,  is  divided 
into  ontogeny,  or  the  develoement  of  any 
individual  organism,  and  phytogeny.  Or  (he 
development  of  the  class  of  other  group  of 
organisms,  to  which  Ihc  individual  belongs.  Bi- 
ogenesis also  may  be  extended  to  comprise  the 
different  modes  of  reproduction  (q.v.)  whether 
sexual,  or  asexual,  or  by  fission  or  budding. 
The  principk  of  biogenesis  was  first  placed  on 
a  scientific  basis  by  Harvey,  who  demonstrated 
that  living  beings  arise  from  egjgs,  as  stated 
in  his  famous  aphorism,  omne  vivutn  ex  ovo. 
As  now  modified  all  organisms  are  knowil  to 
arise  from  living  matter,  that  is,  either  from 
germs,  spores,  seeds,  or  eggs,    See  Eubbvology. 

Biogmefie  Law.   See  RicAFnvLATnN  Tmb- 

Biosrvt^  BO  ttMUfatus  that  displayB  in 
rapid  sequence  «  long  serie»  of  photographs. 
It  belongs  to  a  clasa  of  apparatus  which  fol- 
lowed the  invention  of  the  kinetoscope,  and 
includes  the  vitascopei  cinema t'ograph,  phan- 
toscope,  etc.  It  dil^rs  frora  the  kmetoscope 
in  that  instead  of  showing  small  pictures 
through  an  enlarging  lens  by  reflected  light, 
it  projects  them  on  a  screen. 

The  biograph  may  be  described  as  a 
stereopCicon  combined  with  such  mechanism 
as  is  requisite  for  the  precise  manipulation 
of  the  celluloid  picture  film.  When  the  ap- 
paratus is  set  in  motion  the  long  band  of 
celluloid  oasses  quickly,  though  not  continu- 
ously, beliind  the  projecting  lens,  between 
spools  or  bobbins  which  revolve  at  a  uniform 
rate.  While  thus  passing  from  its  original 
spool  to  the  winding  reel  the  film  encounters 
certain  pulleys  and  toothed  rollers  that  serve 
to  direct  its  movements  accurately.  Along 
its  edges  are  numerous  small  perforations 
into  which  the  teeth  of  the  rollers  fit  with 
precision,  and  by  this  means  the  small  trans- 
parencies are  made  to  occupy  exactly  similar 
positions   when   their  images   are  projected 
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upon    the    canvas.    Ais    each    picture    in    its  the  Greek  and  Roman  civiliiation,  howeve:.-,  the 

turn  attains  this  critical  position  it  is  momen-  individual  was  absorbed  in  the  state.  Wheo 
tarily  brought  to  a  standstill.  At  the  same  Cincinnatus  or  G)nalanus  is  aienlioned,  v/e  re- 
time a  shutter  is  opened  and  an  image  of  the  call  rather  an  act  than  a  person.  The  elder 
flashes  for  an  instant  upon  the  screen.  Cato  wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  republic, 
utter  is  then  <}uickly  closed,  the  pic-  in  which  there  was  not  found  a  single  proper 
ture  resuming  its  motion,  while  its  successor  name.  He  said  simply:  "The  consul  proposed 
in  the  series  is  brought  into  a  similar  fixed  such  a  law,  the  general  gained  such  a  battle.* 
situation.  This  temporary  stoppage  of  the  Bio^aphy  differs  from  history,  properly  s« 
film  (or  rather  of  a  portion  thereof),  as  each  called,  m  considering  public  and  national  event:), 
picture  attains  its  proper  place  behind  the  if  at  all,  only  in  their  relations  to  a  single  per- 
projecting  lens,  is  a  very  essential  feature  of  sonage.  It  assumes  various  forms,  being  sotne- 
the  process.  times  most  interested  in  the  circumstances  and 
At  the  instant  of  its  arrival  a  portion  of  external  career,  the  curriculum  vitce,  of  its  sub- 
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the  film  on  the  preceding  side  of  the  picture  ject;  sometimes  r^arding  chiefly  intellectual 
will  be  in  an  unstrained  or  slack  condition.  The  and  moral  qualities  and  development ;  sometimes 
"slack*  is  then  taken  up  by  a  continuously  bein^  hardly  more  than  a  catalogue  of  a  man's 
mo\'ing  sprocket  pulley,  whereupon  a  rod  positions  and  changes  of  position ;  and  some- 
or  roller  is  quickly  brought  to  bear  against  times,  like  the  autobiograpny  of  Goethe,  fit  to 
the  now  tightened  film,  pressing  it  to  one  side  be  entitled  truth  and  poetry;  sometimes  being 
and  as  quickly  releasing  it.  By  this  move-  formally  narrative  throughout,  but  often  present- 
ment the  next  picture  is  pulled  into  its  fixed  ing  the  hero  also  b^  his  letters  and  notes  of  his 
position,  while  the  film  is  made  taut  (or  conversation.  A  biography  may  be  a  pan^^ric 
nearly  bo)  on  the  following  side  of  this  pic-  or  a  diatribe,  or  the  Hfe  of  a  man  may  be  used 
ture.  These  operations  are  repeated  contin-  as  only  a  frame  on  which  to  attach  moral  re- 
uously  until  the  entire  film  has  passed  flections.  Its  true  aim,  however,  is  to  reveal 
through  the  holding  device  in  rear  of  the  the  personal  significance  of  those  men  who  have 
lens,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  world,  either 
The  camera  used  in  taking  the  negative  uy  action  or  by  thoughL  History  has  reference 
from  which  motion  pictures  are  made  is  pro-  to  the  development  of  principles,  biography  to 
vided  with  a  similar  mechanism  to  that  em-  that  of  character.  To  observe  the  growth  of  a 
ployed  in  showing  the  finished  photographs,  nation,  or  of  any  institution  from  the  idea  on 
The  picture  roll  is  replaced  by  a  roll  of  sen-  which  it  was  p-ounded,  through  its  vicissitudes 
sitized  film,  upon  which  the  exposures  are  and  conflicts,  is  the  part  of  history.  To  trace 
made  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  50  per  second,  a  human  life,  to  remark  the  manifold  efforts. 
The  films  range  in  length  from  so  to  200  feet,  defeats,  triumphs,  perplexities,  attainments,  sor- 
and  contain,  when  finished,  from  800  to  rows,  and  joys  which  fill  the  space  between  the 
3,000  negatives.  After  the  film  has  been  sub-  cradle  and  the  grave,  is  the  province  of  biog- 
jected  to  the  usual  photographic  operations  raphy.  In  history,  Scipio  at  the  head  of  the 
it  is  made  to  pass,  in  contact  with  a  second  Roman  legions  subdued  Africa,  and  Agesilaus 
spnsitiied  film,  beneath  an  incandescent  lamp,  struggled  against  the  misfortunes  of  his  coun- 
r  this  means  the  photographs  are  try;  in  biography,  the  former  is  seen  not  only 
, upon  the  sensitized  surface.  This  gaining  victories,  but  also  gathering  cockle- 
second  film  is  then  in  turn  passed  through  shells  on  the  shore,  and  the  latter  not  only 
the  various  photographic  processes,  and  when  fighting  after  defeat,  but  also  riding  on  a  hobby- 
complete  it  is  wound  on  a  spool  which  may  horse  among  his  children.    Plutarch  says  it  does 

■'       '     -■---■  --  ->-- Lr 1  1 L-u  jjQj  follow  because  an  action  is  great,  that  it 

therefore  manifests  the  greatness  and  virtue  of 

,  ...        .  him  who  did  it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  sometimes 

*  %'^^^^r",^'-  •■**T«*'''^'=  a  word  or  a  c^ml  jest  betrays  a  man  more  to 

..„..  ot   individuals;   in    ts   re-  ^,.    knowledge    of    him   than    a    battle    fotirfit 

stncted  meaning  the  history  of  a  persons  life;  therein   10,000  men  were  slain,  or  jacking  of 

When  composed  by  the  subject  of  the  narrative  ^.j^i^    ^^  a  course  of  victories.     Xenophon   re- 

It  IS  called  an  autobiography.     Biography  has  ^^^^  f^^^^  the  sayings  of  great  men  in  thdr 

existed  in  one  form  "ranother  from  the  most  f^^jij^^  discourses,  and  amid  their  wine,  have 

ancient  times.     In  the  book  of  Gniwis  there  are  soiaewhsX  in  them  which  is  worthy  to  be  trwM- 

biographies,  or  at  least  memoirs  of  Adam.  Noah,  ^^^^^  ^^  posterity. 

Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  others.  Jlodern  biographical  literature  may  be  con- 
Homer  s  <0dys3ey>  may  be  considered  as  an  sidered  to  date  from  the  17th  century  since 
extended  biography  of  Ulysses,  limited,  however,  ^hich  time  individual  biographies  have  multi- 
to  the  most  interesMng  period  of  his  life,  that  of  piled  enormously.  Dictionaries  of  biography 
his  wanderings.  Though  the  <Iliad>  may  be  f,ave  proved  extremely  useful,  Moreri's  'His- 
loosely  calleda  history  of  the  Trojan  war  yet,  toricaf  and  Critical  Dictionary'  (1671),  being. 
accurately,  it  is  a  chapter  from  the  bit^raphy  of  perhaps,  the  first  of  this  class.  During  the  lOth 
Achilles,  describing  calamities  he  brought  upon  century  there  were  published  the  "Universal 
the  Greeks  by  the  revenge  which  he  took  on  Biography'  {85  vols,  1811-62)  ;  'New  General 
Agamemnon  for  carrying  oft  his  female  captive  Biography'  (46  vols,  1852-66)  ;  Chalraer's  <Gen- 
Briseis.  The  most  elaborate  Grc-k  biography  eral  Biographical  Dictionary' (33  vols.  1812-17); 
was  Plutarch's  'Parallel  Lives'  (<Bioi  Paral-  Rose's  'Biographical  Dictionary'  (12  vols, 
leloi'),  consisting  of  46  memoirs  of  Greek,  Ro-  1848-50)  ;  Leslie  Stephen's  'Dictionary  of  Na- 
man,  and  other  celebrities:  it  was  published  tional  Biography'  (completed  in  63  volumes. 
about  80  A,D,  In  44  B,C  Cornelius  Nepos  had  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  January  1885.  and 
sent  forth  a  biographical  work,  his  'Vitse  Im-  the  last  in  September  1901) ;  Appjeton's 
peratorum'   ("Lives  of  Commanders').     Under  'Cydopadia  of  American  Biography*    (7  veil. 
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1887— igoo)  ;   White's    'Nalional  Cyclopedia  of  these  large  aims  in  view,  and  have  contributed 

American  Biography'    (New  York) ;  'Men  and  toward  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  life. 

WoEnen  of  the  Time'  (London)  ;  'Who's  Who'  The  living  world  may  be  pictured  as  an  enor- 

<l-.ondon);    'Who's    Who    in    America'     (Chi'  mous  bundle  of  tangled  and  interlaced  cords  of 

<^8o)  :     Adams'      'Dictionary     of     American  phenomena,  which,   moreover,  are  never  quite 

Autho(-s>    (1901);  Vapereau's    'Universal   Die-  stationary  and  fined,  but  are  always  slowly,  in- 

tionary  of  Contemporaries'    (Paris);    'Lamb's  visibly,  altering  and  forming  new  entanglementa. 

Biosra4>bical  Dictionary  of  the  United  States'  (8  Every  naturalist  is  at  work  upon  some  part  of 

vols.    189^,  el  jr^,};.and   'Canadian  Men  and  this  bundle,  endeavoring  to  extricate  his  particu- 

Woiiven  of  the  1  ime.'     Among  works  of  more  lar  part.    In  mose  cases  he  pays  so  little  atten- 

limtted  aim  may  be  noted  various  'Lives  of  the  tion  to  anything  else,  and  is  so  fascinated  with 

Saints';    Fojt's    'Book  of    Martyrs';    various  the  beauty  of  his  single  strand,  that  he  draws 

*LJves  of  the  Poets';  Boswell's  'Life  of  John-  but  little  out.     In  other  cases  men  of  larger 

son*     (1791):   the  most  noted   of   all    English  view  or  more  serious  purpose,  or  societies  of 

biographies,  Lockhart's  'Scott'    (1836-8);  For-  them  co-operating,  disemangle  more.    The  great 

ster's    'Dickens'    (1873-4)  ;   Gaskell's   'Charlotte  biologist  is  he  who  can  perceive  those  who  dave 

Bronte*  ;  Cross'   'George  Eliot'    (1884)  ;  Lons-  found  a  clue,  and  is  able  to  teach  them  and  the 

dale's     'Sister    Dorothea'     (1878)  ;     'Life    of  others  how  still  more  surely  to  unravel  the  intri- 

Tennyson.'   by  his  son   (1897);   'Life  of  Hmt-  cate  threads  of  phenomena  that  entwine  and  con- 

l«y,>    by   his   son    (19Q1).     Among  notable  3.M-  cea!  the  great  fact  of  life  at  the  centre  of  the 

tolwoKraphies    are    the    first    Lord    Herbert    of  puzzle. 

Cherbufy's    'Autobiography'  ;    Benvenuto  Cdli-  To  drop  the  figure,  the  science  of  bioJopy  in 

ni's    'Vita  da  lui  Medesimo  Scritta'  ;  Rousseau's  its  more  restricted  and  ordinary  meaning,  is  the 

'Confessions';  Gibbon's  'Memoirs';  Franklin's  ctj-ordination  of  the  observed  facts  and  tnani- 

*  Autobiography' ;     Newman's     'Apologia     Pro  testations  of  the  organic  world  into  laws,  and 

Vita   Sua';   Besant's  'Autobiography'    (igoa)  i  the  discovery  of  the  jjrindple  from  whicK  all 

Trowbridge's  'The  Story  of  My  Life'    (igos)  I  proceed;  that  is,  its  object  is  to  find  an  answer 

Mrs.   Olipbant's  Autobiography'    (1899).  to    the    ever-preeent    question    of    existeiKC  — 

Biology.     The  study  or  science  of  fmng  Wl«t  is  Life?    Jo  this  end  goes  on  the  inces- 

organism!,  and  the  phenomena  of  life.    It*  field  ?'1^"««"?''  °*  *'«?'"  "*'""'  ^"'°^;  ^t?** 

is  the  while  breadth  of  the  organic  world,  and  |*.  S*?^''^  Joyously  because  any  moment  the 

it  seeks  to  mark  the  hoondariei  vhich  separate  ^^?  ^7  ^T",""^.  "^1  '^  a  ""^^ 

living  from  inorganic  nature,-to  discovM  the  "^T™ JT     iS^  l"iS.^^  A^^ 
principles  that  u^ify  it,  the  processes  by  which  P'<^«  has  been  made.     The  stoc^  at  firM 

living  things  have  developed;  the  nature  of  life  *".nothmg   but   a  m«cdUneous  gatherrng  of 

itself  and  the  future  in  Itort  for  it.     Biology,  ispeamens  and  records  of  observation!^    Then  a 

then,  is  the  sum  of  all  the  special  departments  ^.^^  sorw  out  began     Men  at  first  failed  to 

of  study  which  deal  with  plants.  auiSiala,  and  distrngtuah  between  what  was  a^ 

man    in  his  anmiaT  relations    such  as  botanv  "^^  '""*■     '^"^  wmda,  the  lightmng,  volcanoe^ 

zooiogT,  anthropology,  and  their  subordinate  or  ^P™^  -''^%  '^'"B*.  of  1'^-.    \^^.  the  broad 

assowat^  scien«s;  that  is,  bacteriology,  micro-  dwt.mtion  oforganic  from  morganic  was  pw- 

scopy.  physiology,  ^nd  many  more.    In  his  out-  "'^'^' J*"!"^  "?,*  5""°** ''i;^!!."^*^ 

r«^fi  ng  toward  the  causes  and  principles  under-  ^^^V"*  .*"  ^^S^'""  "^  movement  and 


lying  its  phenomena,  the  philosophical  biologist 


response  in  certain  *slimes>  are  purely  cbetDical, 


jnd    the    hws   of   elretridty,    !««,   heat,    m\i         ^'Ji'^u    ^  .^L       ^^  ^j^        i  ™ 

ncchMie.,  .,  tier  tekte  to  kni,;.i  need?;  md  "f  I™"*"  «'  "S.  "S""   -ortd  -  phnU 

.t  the  otter  enreme  he  m»,tcon.icl<rp.yctology  ""'    «n..nJi.    The    br«id    fealnre.    of    theK 

as  an  inteBral  oart  of  his  domain  group,  must  have  been  apparent  to  pninitnre 

"  T^lfaf^ayTresc^^iHlllies'and  of  objects  --•  bnt  it  is  only  with  n  compar,t^&^rec«t 

for  investigation  seems  too  formidable  for  any  years   that    such    gjowps   as   the   sponges,    the 

wie  mind  to  undertake  or  a  lifetime  to  eneom-  hranehii^  forms  of  the  corals,  the  spreadmg 

Bass,  and  it  would  be  were  not  the  realm  of  Byowths  of  the  polysoane,  have  been  defimtely 

living  nature  capable  of  resolution  into  simple  Pl8«<l  ^^°^S  ">«  *•"«"'«■     ^^^  "'T**-  '*«- 

elements;   unified  in  its  fundamental  structure;  anemone,"   *  moss- animal,"    "/of^hyt^'   and  the 

and  controlled  in  its  developmental  growth  by  l'l«.  show  the  popular  error  or  doubt  as  to  these 

definite  'laws  of  being,*  which  have  come  more  forms.     The  relationship  of  the  minute  or  ev«1 

and   more   clearly   into   view   as   knowledge   of  miscroscopic  hydroids  and  protozoans  were  still 

details    has    increased.      The    classification   and  longer  in  doubt ;  and  to  this  day  there  is  a  bor- 

co-ordination  of  the  enormous  mass  of  facts  in-  derland  in  this  great  group  (the  Protozoa)  of 

cessantly  poured  into  his  laboratory  and  library  minute,  unicellular  objects  where  no  one  is  able 

by  experimenters  and  observers,  to  illuminate  to  draw  a  certain  line  between  what  should  be 

the  troth  by  some  generalization,  or  to  exhibit  called   a   plant   and   wh,-.t   an   animal,   or   even 

a  plan,  law,  type  of  structure,  or  growth,  is  the  whether  some  of  the  obj(K:ts  are  organic  at  all. 
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high  purpose  of  the  thoughtful  biologist;  and  As    men    perceived 

the  greatest  names  in   the  science,— Aristotle,  unlikenesses  the  sorting  of  plants  and  animals 

Leibnitz.     Harvey,    Malpighi,     Linne,     Buffon,  went  on  crudely  at  first,  on  purely  superficial 

Lainarck,  Treviranus    {who  in    1803  first  used  or  even  fanciful  grounds.     This  sufficed  fairly 

the    term    6ioIogy),    Cuvier,    Galvani,    Goethe,  well   for   some   large   and    well-marked   groups, 

Lyell,  Von  Baer,  Owen,  De  Blainville.  Leuekart,  as  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  hardwood  trees, 

Agassiz,  Darwin,  Wallace,  Kowalewsky,  Miiller,  and  the  like,  yet  led  to  many  misUkes.  such  as 

Haeckel,  Marsh,  Cope,  Hyatt,  Weismann,  and  placing  whales  with  the  fish,  and  the  bats  with 

mauj  others, — have  been  those  of  men  who  had  bird&     Meanwhile  students  here  and  there  had 
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become  interested  in  special  t 
called  his  pursuit  &  science.  1 
tho!og7 — the  stud;  of  birds:  Conchology,  the  All  tbese  facta  changed  ttie  point  of  vi«w  of 
Eludy  of  shells  (in  which  for  a  long  time  little  tfae  bioiosist.  Instead  of  loakine  at  separate 
attention  was  paid  to  the  animal  that  nnd<  animals  and  seeking  to  £nd  differences  upon 
them  I)  ;  Anatom;  and  Physiology,  the  study  of  which  to  make  new  species  and  subdivide  grroups, 
structure,  at  first  confined  wholly  to  the  human  he  is  now  seeking  for  likenesses -^  points  of 
fonn,  and  only  lately  to  animals  in  general,  unity.  It  was  long  ago  snggested  to  tnouffhtful 
when  it  was  distinguished  as  Comparative  minde  tbat  the  world  was  not  always'  as  we 
Anatomy ;  Botany,  the  study  of  plants ;  and  so  found  it,  but  that  for  a  vast  period  there  had 
on.  In  each  men  gathered  and  recorded  specl-  been  a  stow,  persistent  growth  and  unfoMmg. 
mens  and  facts,  as  a  rule  from  a  single  neigh-  The  phenomena  of  the  inorganic  world  pointed 
borhood.  Nerertbeless,  curiosity  began  to  in-  the  same  way,  and  hence  arose  the  *nebular 
quire  beneath  the  surface.  Plants  were  pulled  hypothesis* — the  explanatory  theory  diat  the 
s^rt,  animals  dissected,  and  resemblances  and,  universe  developed  from  a  gaseous  state,  and 
contrasts  of  structure  were  noted.  Naturalists  the  earth,  as  mm  of  its  parts,  was  slowly  per- 
traveled,  and  found  that  the  creatures  of  the  fected  in  purstiance  of  the  forces  inherent  in  its 
world  were  more  numerous  than  had'  been  bus-  origin.  Biologists  are  only  carrying  this  theory 
pected,  and  varied  with  dimate,  soil,  height  out  In  a  detail  when  they  argue  that  the  facts 
above  tfae  sea,  and  diverse  conditions,  and  when  in  their  hands  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
records  and  specimens  from  many  localities  were  supposition  that  the  living  beings  on  the  earth 
gradually  accumulated  in  great  museums,  like-  have  been  slowly  developed  from  a  primitive 
nesses  and  contrasts  appeared  that  had  not  been  soiui:e,  comparaUe  to  the  germ-cell,  along:  un- 
visible  in  the  small  local  cabinet.  Materials  equal  and  ramlfyinfr  lines  of  progress  imder  tbe 
were  thus  obtained  for  more  intelligent  arrange-  influences  of  their  changeable  eirvmmment. 
ment,  and  classification  became  one  of  the  most  This  is  only  i  detail, — a  flower, —  of  the  general 
important  sciences  in  the  scope  of  biology.  Ttte  iitkfotdihg  of  the  nntverse  which  is  wdl  called  its 
great  service  an  accurate  arrangement  of  living  evolution;  h  is  an  organic  evolution, 
things  would  render  to  an  in;quirer  as  to  their  Iq  tl^  light  ol  this  grand  generdisifion 
nature^  was  perceived,  and  scienti6c  men  every-  bic^gy  is  now  ^progreSsina  with  an  organized 
where  searched  for  fads  which  should  f&\  ihc  ^rce  for  investigation  of  Bu  great  q^tioa  as 
gaps  in  their  knon4edg«.  The  criteria  wei«  to  tEe  origin, and  nature  of  life.  This  has  not 
made  more  and  more  exact,  and  as  class ificatiod  been  answered  by  any  of  the  fruitful  hypotheses, 
was  perfected  it  became -increasingly  evident  that  li^e  those  of  jparwin  or  Laniarck,  which  have 
the  criteria  for  all  branches  were  substantially  ^aced  so  effective  tools  in  the  biologist's  hands. 
similar,  and  there  came  to  be  perceived  certain  Toward  the  solution  of  this  problem  all  sden- 
pians  of  liruclure.  One  of  the  latest  and  most  tific  men  are  working,  consciotisly  or  uncon- 
powerful  aids  to  investigation,  the  result  of  th«  sciously.  In  aid  of  this  purpose  ve  pushed 
perfecting  of  tbe  miscroscope,  was  the  aoience  of  forward  the  incessant  and  world-wide  col- 
Embryology,  or  the  study  of  the  development  of  lection  and  preservation  of  preserved  ani- 
a  plant  from  the  seed  or  of  an  animal  from  the  nials  .and  plants'—museum  Specimens;  and 
eg;.  It  went  hand  in  hand  with  Histotegy,  the  t!ie  sysljematic  and  acciuaK  observation  and  rec- 
fetndy  of  tissues,  and  both  disclosed  the  new  ord  of  local  specif  and  their  habits  and  in- 
tmth  that  the  structure  of  botii  animals  and  stiucls.  Much  of. this  ^eerns  trivial  and  dry  as 
plants  was  at:  its  basis  the  same— •aioell  611ed  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  or  of  tliose 
with  'life  substance"  {protoplasBi)  ;  and  that  whose  minds,  being  occupied  with  other 
tfae  multi^cation  of  these  cells  constituled  tfae  thoughts,  forget  the  reason  and  tendency  for 
KTOWth,  and  their  arrangeineitt  and  liatit  the  these  ever-multipli^  details  of  natural  history, 
torm  and  bulk,  of  every  animil  and  plant  It  Patient  Students  toil  to  the  same  end  in  labora- 
was  furthemmre  ascerUined  that  an  egg  or  a  tories  of  anatomy  and  miscroscopy,  laboriously 
seed  (in  which  it  is  believed  ttet  every  aahnal  gather  statistics  of  variation,  compile  lists  of 
plant  begins,  in  spite  of  some  apparent  excep-  geographical  distribution,  chisel  out  of  the  rocks 
tiona)  was  sinply  *  cdl  differing,  so  far  as  we  remains  of  extinct  races,  and  sort  and  re-sort 
can  yet  see,  from  other  cells  in  the  body  only  in  experimental  classifications  —  all  this  in  order 
by  its  possession  of  the  potentiality  of  inde^nd-  to  provide  the  generalizers  of  the  science  with 
ent  liia  under  the  fostering  of  suitable  condi-  more  and  better  factors  for  the  solution,  of  the 
tions.  Classification  had  already  shown  that  it»  great  focal  problem,  VVhat  is  Life,  and  bow 
groups  might  be  arranged  in  something  like  a  came  it  to  be?  What  has  been  the  net  result  so 
series  from  those  very  simply  organized  (Uie  far?  In  one  direction  the  conviction  of  the  uni- 
one-celled  protozoa  at  the  foot  of  the  list)  up  to  versal  eminence  and  force  of  the  principle  of 
the  highly  complex.  Now  embryology  showed  evolution;  in  another  the  realization  of  the  inde- 
that  the  changes  each  individual  passed  through  pendent  life  and  action  of  each  separate  cell  To 
from  egg  to  birth  were  a  series  of  changes  from  the  stu^y  of  the  constitution,  qualities  and  be- 
simplicity  to  complexity  and  furthermore  that  havior  of  the  cell,  whether  standing  alone  in  the 
they  suggested  a  parallel  to  the  features  of  the  unfertilized  egg,  or  as  a  naked  monad,  or  one  in 
successive  groups  in  classification,  especially  to  an  interdependent  association  of  millions  build- 
tbose  of  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  subject's  ing  up  a  complex  organism,  has  biology  come  al 
own  class.  PaUeontology  enforced  this  by  a  last ;  and  not  until  it  has  vanquished  the  difficul- 
similar  parallel,  finding  that  the  most  ancient  ani-  ties  presented  fay  this  atdm  of  living  and  poten- 
mals  fossil  in  the  rocks  were  of  simple  and  gen-  tial  protoplasm,  the  cell,  will  it  accomplish  its 
eralized  structure  as  compared  with  those  of  full  purpose.  Ernest  Ingeksoll, 
more  modem  scotogical   formations:   in  other          Editorial  Staff  'Encyclopedia  AmericoHa^ 
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Bi'on  of  Abdenu  Greek  mstfasioaticiaii : 
lived  about  400  B.C  He  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Democritus,  and  is  said  by  Diogenes  Lacrtiu* 
to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  that  there 
were  countries  ia  the  world  where  the  ;year 
coasists  only  ot  a  single  day  and  a  single  niglu, 
«acti  lasting  for  six  months.  He  must  there- 
fore have  been  acquainted  both  with  the  spher- 
ical form  of  the  globe  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  Unfortanately  nc^ing  more  is  koown 
of  hil  history. 

Bion  of  Boi^itiienea,  Greek  philosopher 
contemporary  with  Erastoslhenes  (born  275 
B-c),  and  with  Zeno  the  Stoic.  He  studied 
philosophy  at  Athens,  first  under  Crates  of  the 
Cynic  school,  then  took  lessons  of  Theodorus, 
sumamed  the  Atheist;  and  at  last,  considering 
his  studies  completed,  set  up  for  himself.  It 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  his  opinioiis  were, 
as  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  numerous  writ- 
ing* have  been  preserved;  but  he  was  accused 
of  Atheism,  and  apparently  on  good  grounds,  as 
h«  is  said  10  have  regarded  all  questions  relative 
to  the  natnre  of  the  gods  and  divine  providence 
as  indifferent  He  died  at  Cbalcis  in  Eubcea 
aboMt  241  B.O 

BioD  of  Smyma,  Greek  pastoral  poet, 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  JiJ 
ceirtury  b.c.  He  was  a  contemporaxy  of  Theocri- 
ttis  whose  manner  he  imitated.  On  attaining 
nianhood,  Bion  emigrated  lo  Sicily,  where  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was 
\aseW  poiioncd.  The  poems  of  Bioii  were 
cbic^  pastoral,  occasionally  erotic.  The  frag- 
inentH  of  tbem  that  are  extant  fully  justify  the 
eulogies  of  his  admirer,  Moschus.  Their  senti- 
ments  are  tender  and  delicate;  their  style  js 
copitms,  graceful,  and  polished.  Seventeen  short 
poems  and  the  famons  'Lament  for  Adonis* 
are  preserved  to  uc.  the  last-named  fucsidiing 
the  model  for  Shelley's  ^Adonais.^  See  Smyth', 
•Greek  Uellc  Poets'    (iQOO). 

Biondo,  PUvlo,  byfln'dd,  fla'VyS,  Italian 
archaeologist;  b-  1368;  d.  1463.  His  encyclo- 
paedias have  served  «s  the  foticdation  for  all 
subsequent  collections  of  ardneoh^cal  know' 
ledge.  They  were  called  'Roma  instaurata,* 
'ftonia  tritiniphans,'  and  'Italia  illnstrata.* 

Bionotnica,  in  biology,  the  studv  of  the 
habits  and  mode*  of  life,  and  their  rations  to 
each  other,  to  all  living  beings,  and  to  the  world 
around  them.  It  correm)onds  to  'ecology"  and 
to  "biology,*  as  used  by  German  naturalists. 
W^smann  defines  biology  In  the  restricted  sense 
of  bionomics  as  — 


...  I !   rvfulalc  tiidc  rakitiMu  to  e 

■md   to  the  iiiarganic  «Dvirouii«nt." 

It  therefore,  he  says,  embraces  in  its  mtricted 

*■  Fint,  ■  famrlcdas  of  the  madF  «f  Hfe  of  (sIiiuIb 
•ad  plant*,  ihdr  4«>irMfamEnt,  dvcllinc.  oNde  of  propa- 
tatioD,  tbe  care  ol  QfFspruig  and  their  develatmicot,  in 
■o  far  u  ttaetr  preient  enternal  manlfcUationi:  hence 
alao,  ■eeond.  a  koosledn  of  tbe  lifc-relaiioni  that  ot>- 
tain  botweaa  iddlvidn^a  of  the  tame  and  difFsrent 
tpeciea  (incla^g  all  the  pbenoiDona  of  paraiicism, 
nrnbiasla.  etc),  and  hence  also,  third,  a  knauledre  ot 
tbe  condition!  of  nlalvRcs  which  an  esaential  to 
the  life  and  majctenaaca  of  aoimab  tad  liaitti." 

By  conditions  of  existence  are  meant  the  acrtion 
on  (>lante  and  asimaU  of  eiimatc;  soil,  light, 
gravity,  heat,  the  dryness  or  moisture  in  tbe  air 
and  soil :  the  nature  of  the  water,  whether  aaK, 


freib,  or  brackisb;  currents  of  air,  and  of  wa- 
ter'; elevation  above  the  sea,  also  any  other 
physical  and  biological  agents  in  causing  varia- 
tion in  or  tl]e  modificalton  of  organisms.  As 
Wheeler  states; 

"  Whenever  wc  uudciulie  Uw  detailed  ar  (Khauitive 
Uady  of  an  elholoijical  problem,  we  aie  led  impet- 
cevtibly  into  the  details  of  phyrAwo^,  morpholoEy.  cm- 
hrjtAoay,  tajaauMny,  or  dueralogf,  icootdinf  lo  iKe  par- 
ticular aK«ct  of  tbe  aubiKt  undu  conaidMatfoo." 

Many  of  these  subjects,  blling  under  the 
bead  o£  bioiuxnic*,  are  treated  under  the  head 
of  evolutton  (q.v.),  as  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, mimicry,  ate.  Ajnotb*r  department  of  loo- 
nomics  is  geogra^ical  distribution,  and  diitri>- 
butioD  in  time,  togethec  with  migration,  heredity, 
hibernation,  awi  seasonal  dunorphiam.  The 
word  "biooomies"  aefiiH£  prefer^!*  to  "etholo- 
gy,* which  has  been  used  as  the  Dame  of  tbe 
Kieiice  of  ethics;  it  t»  also  the  more  compre- 
hensive term. 

Consult  papers  1^  BesBcv  ('Science,'  XV.  p. 
593)  ;  Bather  {'Science'  XV.  p.  748) ;  Wheeler 
('Science,'  XV.  »  Jane  igo»).  The  writingd 
of  Reaumwf,  Audubon,  Huber,  Lubbock,  Pla- 
\ftM,  Fabre.  Ford,  Wasnoaan,  Riley.  Wheeler  and 
others  deal  emecialb'  with  the  habits  and  econ- 
omy, or  bienomica  of  inwcts  (beta  and  ants) 
and  birds. 

Bi'oplaain,  that  portion  of  the  protoplasm 
in  living  bodies  that  possesses  the  ohysiological 
qualities  of  life.  This  tenn  was  first  used  by 
Prof.  L.  S.  Beale.  an  English  scientist;  the  word 
protoplasm  had  formerly  been  used  in  an  anal- 
ogous sense,  but  Prof.  Beale  considered  that  a 
much  wider  meaning  bad  been  given'  to  this  lat- 
ter term  by  Huxley  and  others  and  therefore  in- 
troduced  the  use  of  the  word  bioplasm  with  itt 
narrower  signification. 

Blot,  BdaWvd  CoiwtBi^  h^,  I-doi>4r 
kd^-staii,  French  Chinese  tcholor  <A  etni- 
Mooe:  (son  of  Jean  Baptists  Biot>  b.  Paris, 
8  July  1803;  d.  12  March  185a  After  accon- 
pai^ng  His  father  on  a  scientific  tour  to  Italy 
m  1835^,  he  undertook  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Lyoas  to  St  fitieonc,  the  first  in 
Fraoec;  In  1833  be  retired  from  active  life, 
and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  atu^  of  the 
Chinese.  He  was  the  author  oi  '(Siust*  de 
TAboKtion  de  I'Esclavage  Ancienne"  en  Ocd- 
denf  (1840).  As  the  result  of  his  studies  on 
China  he  published  numerous  articles  in  the 
'Journal  des  Savants'  and  'Journal  Asialjque,' 
as  well  as  several  larger  works,  more  especially 
'Dictionnaire  des  Noms,  Aficietis  et  Modernes, 
des  'Villes  et  Arrandissements  compris  4an3 
I'En^tire  Chinois*  (1842) ;  and  'Esaai  sur 
I'Histoire  de  I'lnstruction  Publiqae  en  Chine' 
(1847).  Besides  translations  of  Chinese  works, 
—  for  exaitq>le,  the  hirtorico-chronological 
'Tcheou-chou-ni-kien  (Paris  184a),  and  the 
'Astronomical  Tcheou-pei,' — he  wrote  a'Noticc 
sur  qtielquet  ProcMis  IndustrieU  eoraius  en 
Chine,  au  i^me  St^Je' ;  an  'Gxamen  de  di- 
verses  S^ies  de  Fails  relatifs  au  Climat  de  la 
Chine' ;  and  'CHiine  et  Indo-Chine.'  The  print- 
ing of  his  translation  of  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Geograjjhy,  'Tcheou-li,'  was  intcrruptea  for 
some  time  by  his  death. 

Biot,  J««n  Ba^oalit,  be-o,  shaii  bap-test 
French  BUthetoatKiati  and  physicist  of  dis- 
tinction:  It-  Paris,  ai  April  i774i  '^  there, 
3  Feb.  1863.    He  wae  educated  at  the  College 
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Louis-le-Grand.  and  in  1793  entered  the  artillery  Bipont  B£tionB,  famous  editions  of  the 
service.  Shortly  afterward  he  entered  the  ficole  Latin  classics,  published  in  Bavaria  in  the  city 
Polytechnique,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  of  Deux  Fonts,  whose  name  in  German  is 
to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  natural  Zwei-briJcken,  and  in  Latin  Bipontium.  TTie 
sciences.  After  teaching  physics  for  some  years  publication  was  begun  in  1779,  but  after  the 
at  Beauvais,  he  became  professor  of  the  same  rrench  conquest  was  finished  in  Strasburj.  The 
subject  in  the  College  de  France  in  1800,  and  collection  forms  50  volumes  octavo, 
in  1803  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Birsgo,  be-ra'go,  Karl,  Baron  von.  Aus- 
Jn  1804  be  made  a  balloon  ascent  with  Gay-  (rian  militao'  engineer :  b.  Cascino,  d'Olmo, 
Lussac,  and  m  1806  was  made  a  member  of  the  24  April  1792 ;  d  Vienna  29  Dec  1845  He 
Bureau  des  Longitudes.  In  1809  he  became  studied  mathematics  at  Pavia ;  was  a  teach«  in 
also  professor  of  physical  astronomy  m  the  a  military  school  In  Mailand,  and  in  iBzs 
University  of  Pans^  With  the  exception  of  invented  the  military  bridge  which  is  named  for 
three  journeys,  undertaken  m  connection  with  him.  He  assisted  at  the  building  of  the  fortifi- 
the  measurement  of  a,  degree  of  the  meridian,  cations  of  Linz,  the  fortifications  of  the  Pa  near 
— -amely,  to  Spam  in  1806-8,  to  Scotland  Brescello,  and  in  1839  built  a  military  bridge 
Orkneys,  and  Shetland  m  1817.  and  to  Spam  and  a„oss  tbe  Po  which  was  especially  successful. 
Italy  in  1824-5,- his  whole  life  was  quietly  Nearly  all  the  ContinenUl  armies  have  since 
passed  in  study  and  teaching  He  published  adopted  his  system  of  bridge  construction  In 
some  excdient  text-books,  which  became  widely  jg^  1,^  was  in  command  of  the  newly  ergan- 
knwvn  beyond  France  such  as  the  <Essai  de  i^.j  p;^^^^,  ^^j  Ponlonier  Corps  and  became 
GeoiiirtneAnalytique>;  'Trait*  de  Physique  commander  of  a  brigade.  He  wrote  'Researches 
Exp^imentale  et  Mathtmatique  ;  and  Traite  ;„  European  Bridge  Construction.' 
Etementaire  de  Physique  Expenmentale,'  as  „.  .f  ,  _  ,^  ...  ,  .  „.  . 
well  as  works  on  the  astronomy  of  the  ancient  .  ^^ronuni.  her  boom,  a  dijtrtct  of  the  Divi- 
Egyptians,  Indians,  and  Chinese.  His  most  !"■"  Harawan  in  Bengal  It  is  crossed  bjr  a 
valuable  contributions  to  science,  however,  are  "™  unimportant  rivers;  has  hot  sprmgs.  won 
chiefly  contained  in  communications  to  learned  ■""'*s  3"''  limestone  deposits.  The  chief  agri- 
societies  and  periodicals.  There  are  few  ="'""1  product  is  rice;  there  is  also  a  large 
branches  of  physics  which  were  not  advanced  "Ik-worm  industry.  For  over  z.ooo  years  Birb- 
hy  his  labors;  and  in  optics  especially  he  made  ""^  V^*  'i"^  scene  of  the  confiicU  of  the  Ary- 
some  valuable  investigations,  particularly  in  con-  ^"^  advancmg  into  Bengal  from  Hindustan, 
nection  with  refractiori  and  polarization.  See  Biquadrat'ic  Equations,  in  algebra,  equations 
Curves.  coiitainii^  but  one  unknown  quantity,  of  niiidi, 
Bi'otite,  a  mineral  of  the  mica  group,  'I"  '^*  equation,  the  highest  power  is  the  fourth. 
having  its  characteristic  monocUnic  crystalliza-  ,^"  equation  of  this  kind,  when  complete,  is  of 
tion  and  very  perfert  cleavage.  Its  chemical  '"^  wrni  jr.+ Ar,  +  Bj. -f- Cj -j- 0  =  0,  where 
composition  varies  widely,  but  in  general  it  \  °'  *-,  and  IJ  denote  any  known  quantities 
may  be  said  to  be  a  silicate  of  aluminum,  mag-  whatever.  See  EfiUATiON. 
nesium,  iron,  potawium;  with  hrdiogen.  Oiiac-  Bir,  ber,  or  Birejik,  a  town  in  Asiatic 
count  of  the  presence  of  magnesium,  it  is  some-  Turkty,  80  miles  northeast  of  Aleppo,  on  the 
times  called  "magnesia  mica."  In  color,  bioticc  side  of  a  steep  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
varies  from  green  to  biack.  It  has  a  hardness  Ei^hrates,  which  is  here  about  600  yards  wide, 
of  from  2,5  to  3,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  and  10  lo  12  feet  deep.  The  town  is  surrounded 
2.9.  It  is  a  common  constituent  of  granite  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall,  with  towers  at  the 
and  gneiss,  and  of  many  eruptive  rocks,  such  as  angles,  and  pierced  with  loopholes.  The  streets 
andesite  and  trachyte.  Biotitc  was  named  for  are  narrow  but  clean.  In  the  centre,  on  a  sleep 
the  French  physicist,  J.  B.  Biot  (q-v.).  rock,  is  an  old  ruined  fortification.  Bir  has 
T,._  ,  ■  <  t<  <  .  .  1  1  long  been  the  point  where  caravans  and  travelers 
Bteenms,  a  double-hraded  battle-axe.  men-  ^^^^  Aleppo  10  Orfah.  Diarbekir,  Bagdad,  and 
tioned  m  Horner  The  Greek  literature  attrib-  Persia,  cross  the  Euphrates.  Pop.  8,o5o. 
utes  Its  use  to  the  barbarians,  most  especially  _.  »,  »  j  ■.  -  .  -  ..  t.  .- 
to  the  Amazons.    Such  axes  have  been  found  in  ,.^*«"*;  "^.^f  ^""  ^^-'^^-  ''^■15,'**'j^**l'^" 


politician:  b.  Milan,   1507    (or  1506): 


__;  incurred  the  hostility  of  Louis  Sforza  the 
duke,   but   in    France,    Francis   I.    received   him 

.     - -   -     —       favorably,  made  him  councilor  of  the  Parliament 

apace  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  shields;  the  of  Paris,  and  governor  of  Lyonnais,  and  sent 
anterior  shield  is  large,  oval  in  shape,  and  cor-  him  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  Under  Charles 
responds  to  the  head ;  the  posterior  is  angulated  IX.  his  advancement  was  still  more  rapid,  and 
in  outline,  corresponds  to  the  thorax,  and  bears  in  157D  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  seals.  In 
the  foot-jaws  and  ordinary  feet.  This  family  this  capacity  be  was  a  party  in  the  secret  coun- 
"  —e  of  those  making  up  the  order  of  Stoma-     cil  at  which  the  massacre  o£   St.   Bartholomew 


poda,  and  is  now  very  generally  known   under  was    organized.      He    zealously    defended    the 

the  name  of  Phyllosomidae.  Catholic   cause   against   the   inroads   of   French 

Bipes,    bi'pez,     (i)     a    genus     of    reptiles  Calvinism   both  in  its  rdigious^d  its  political 

belonging  to  the  order  Suaria,  in  which  the  pos-  aspects      He  was  bitterly  haled  by  the  Hugue- 

terior   feet   only   are   visible,   though   the   rndi-  "«*='  ■*^'^°  '"  consequence  made  many  derogalory 

nients  of  the  anterior  extremities  aiiDcar  under  acc"saiion  against  him.    He  was  made  a  cardinal 

the    skin       This    genus    is   the    conneetintr   link  m  15?8,  and  held  ihe  bishopric  of  Lavaur  and  sev- 

between  the  lizards  and  the  snakes,     fa?  The  ^'^  "ch  abbeys,    He  died  chancellor  of  France, 

name  given  to  a  lizard  from  the  Cane  of  Good  Birch,    H«r»w.    the    principal    figure    m 

Hcpe,  which  is  called  Anguis  bipes  fcy  Linnwus  Cooper's  novel.   'The  Spy,'  >  romance  of  the 

and  SeeloUs  bipes  ^  Gray.  American  Revolution. 
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Birch,  Jofuir  English  soldier:  b.  7  April  on  condilion  of  supporting  himself  by  his  own 

1616;   d.   10  May  1691.     A   Presbyterian  in  re-  exertions.      He   took   orders   in   the   Church   in 

ligion,  he  took  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  acting  1730,  and  obtained  in  1733  a  living  in  Essex.    In 

as  a  captain  of  volunteers  at  the  siege  of  Bristol  1734  he  enga^  with  some  coadjutors  in  writ- 

by   the    Royalists.      On   the    institution   of    the  inf;     the      'General      Historical     and      Critical 

'new  model"  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  Dictionary,*  founded  on  that  of  Bayle,  and  com- 

of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  the  west  of  Eng-  pleted,  in  10  volumes  folio,  in  1741.    He  subse- 

iand,  and  had  Bath  entrusted  to  his  care.     He  quently    obtained    various    preferments    in    the 

commanded  a  body  of  horse  and   foot  at  the  Church,  and  for  about  20  years  before  his  death 

storming  of   Bristol,   an   affair   in   which  he   so  held  the  rectories  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  Lon- 

highly  distinguished  himself  as  to  receive  special  don,  and  Depden,  in  Suffolk.    Birch  had  formed 

commendation  from  Cromwell  in  his  report  to  very    extensive    manuscript    collections, .  which, 

the  Parliament.     In  1645  he  was  sent  against  together  with  his  library  of  printed  books,  he 

Hereford,  and  by  a  stratagem  succeeded  in  gain-  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum.     He  produced 

ing   possession   of  the   city,   and   with   this   the  a   large   number   of   historical   and  biographical 

special   thanks   of   Parhament.     He   objected   to  works    in    the    course    of    his    laborious     life, 

many  of  the  proceedings  of  the  party  of  Crom-  and  served  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  literature, 

well,   and    was    repeatedly   thrown   into   prison.  He   collected   fully   and   faithfully,   but   without 

He  took   an   active  part   in  bringing  about  the  much   discrimination,   materials   relating  to   the 

restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  the  latter  part  various  subjects  of  his  research,  which  are  calcu- 

of  his  life  was  a  prominent  member  of  Parlia-  lated  to  afford   important  assistance  to   writers 

ment.    He  was  a  man  of  great  personal  strength  possessed  of  more  taste  and  jud^rment.    Among 

and  stature,  a  rough  but  most  effective  public  his  works  are:   'Life  of  the  Right  Honorable 

speaker,  and  had  remarkable  talents  for  business  Robert  Boyle' ;  'Historical  View  of  the  Nego- 

and  practical  affairs,  tiations  Between  the  Courts  of  England,  France, 

Birch, 
Egyptologist :  b.  London,  ^ 
a?  Dec.  1885-    At  the  age  o     „  . , 

an  8ssi.itant  in  the  departmem  of  antiquities  ii 

the   British    Museum.     He   gradually    rose   ti,  ... 

higher  positions    in  the  museum,    and   latterly  Birch,  Thonuw,  American  pamtert  b.  Lon- 

becamc    keeper   of   the   department    devoted    to  don,  England,  irTQ ;  d.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  3  Jan. 

Eg>-ptian  and  Oriental  antiquities,  a  post  which  >8ji.     Coming  to  the  United  States  in  1793.  he 

he  retained  till  his  doth.     His  whole  life  was  settled    in    Philadelphia,    and    painted    chiefly 

devoted  to  studies  and  work  connected  with  his  portraits   until    1807,   when   he  took   up   marine 

otficial    duties    and    was    naturally    uneventful,  painting,  in  which  he  achieved  a  high  repiita- 

His  labors  did  much  to  advance  the  study  of  t'on.    A  number  of  his  works  represent  navai 

Oriental    archeology,  and  his  eminence  in  his  battles  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  of  these  the 

on-n   province  was   duly  recognized  by   learned  paintings  representing  the  engageinents  between 

bodies   and  institutions.     In  1870  he  assisted  in  the  United  States  and  the  Macedonian,  and  be- 

foundins  the  Society  of  Biblical  ArchRology,  tween  the  Constitution  and  the  Gwerriere,  are 

and  became  its  first  president,  frequently  con-  the  best  known.    Both  are  in  the  Harrison  CM- 

Iributine   to   its    'Proceedings'    and    'Transac-  lection  at  Philadelphia. 

tionfi.*  In  1874  he  successfully  presided  over  Birch-Pfeiffer,  Charlotte,  bera'pflf-tr, 
the  Intewnaiional  Congress  of  Onertatista  that  shar-lflt'ta,  German  actress  and  dramatic  writer: 
met  in  I»ndon  in  that  year.  His  studies  ranged  b.  Stuttgart,  23  June  l8oo:  d.  24  Aug.  1868,  her 
over  a  wide  field,  but  it  is  on  his  eminence  as  maiden  name  being  Pfeiffer.  She  first  appeared 
an  Egyptologist  that  his  reputation  chiefly  rests,  on  the  stage  in  her  13th  year  at  Munich,  and 
It  has  been  said  that  *he  found  the  language  of  soon  acquired  a  great  reputation,  her  special  role 
Egypt  a  puzile,  and  left  it  at  his  death  in  the  being  that  of  the  heroines  of  tragedy.  In  1825 
position  of  one  of  the  most  important  philologies  she  married  Christian  Birch,  a  writer  of  some 
of  the  world.*  Among  his  works,  exclnsivc  of  note.  After  playing  with  success  at  places  as  far 
contributions  to  learned  societies,  encyclopedia b,  apart  as  St.  Petersturg,  Amsterdam,  and  Buda- 
etc,  are:  'Introdtictian  to  the  Study  of  the  pest,  in  1837  she  took  the  management  of  the 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphs*  (to  accompany  Gardi-  theatre  at  Zurich,  and  remained  in  this  capacity 
ner  Wilkinson's  work  on  Egypt;  1857);  'His-  till  1843.  Next  year  she  was  engaged  for  the 
torr  of  Ancient  Pottery,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Theatre  Royal,  Berlin,  and  here  she  remained 
Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman'  (1857;  'Himya-  till  her  death.  Her  plays,  mostly  founded  00 
ritic  Inscriptions  of  Southern  Arabia*  (1863)  ;  novels,  became  well  known  on  almost  every 
'Dictionary  of  Hieroglyphics  and  Grammar  of  stage  jn  Germany,  and  give  evidence  of  real 
the  same  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  English  edi-  drantatic  talent,  as  well  as  of  a  knowledge  of 
tion  of  Bunsen's  'Egypt's  Place  in  the  Universal  stage  effects  and  what  would  suit  the  taste  of 
History*  (1867)  :  'Guide  to  the  Egyptian  Gal-  the  theatre-going  public.  Victor  Hugo's  'Notre 
leries  of  the  British  Museum'  (1874)  ;  'New  Dame>  and  Charlotte  Bronte's  'Jane  Eyre'  fur- 
Edition  of  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  nished  her  with  materials  for  two  of  her  dramas, 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians*  (1878).  For  full  ac-  she  also  wrote  novels  and  tales.  Her  collected 
count  of  his  life  and  work,  sec  'Transactions  of  dramatic  works  appeared  at  Leipsie  in  23  vol- 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaology*  VoL  IX.  umes  (1863^)  :  her  narrative  writings  in  three 
(1853)-  (1863^).    Her  daughter  has  become  well  known 

Birch,  Thomas.  English  historian:  b.  Lon-  ||_f  "O'''"*  ^^'^^  t*":  name  Wilhelmine  von 

don.  23  Nov.  170s:. d.  there,  9  Jan.  1766.    His  Hillem. 
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which  comprises  onlj'  the  birches  and  alders,  the  cedar-tree.  It  is  stmritxable  in  toeing  a  yel- 
The  principal  habitats  of  the  trees  of  this  order  low  color.  In  Norwa;  it  is  dried,  ground,  mixed 
are  North  America,  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  with  meal,  and  boiled  with  other  food  for  swine, 
the  Himalayas.  The  common  birch  is  Indige-  The  houses  or  huts  in  many  parts  of  the  north 
nous  througliout  the  north,  and  on  high  situ-  of  Europe  are  covered  with  the  outward  and 
ations  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  extremely  thicker  part  of  the  bark,  instead  of  slates  or 
hardy,  and  only  one  or  two  other  species  of  trees  tiles.  It  is  spun  into  a  coarse  kind  of  cordage, 
approach  so  near  to  the  North  Pole.  There  are  woven  into  shoes  and  hats,  and  in  some  places 
two  varieties  natives  of  Great  Britain,  Bclula  alba,  even  made  into  drinking  cups.  The  Laplanders 
and  B.  alba  penduta,  or  weeping-birch ;  the  latter  fasten  together  large  pieces  of  it  to  keep  off  the 
by  far  the  more  valuable  and  ornamental.  When  rain.  Abounding  in  resinous  matter,  slices  of 
young  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  the  bark  are  sometimes  tied  together  to  make 
touch,  its  bark  being  covered  over  with  rou^h  torches.  During  a  scarcity  of  corn  it  has,  in 
exudations,  while  that  of  the  common  tree  is  several  instances,  been  ground  with  bread  com, 
soft  and  velvety.  Each  variety  is  found  exclu-  and  successfully  used  as  food  for  men.  The 
sively  in  some  districts,  hut  frequently  they  are  leaves  afford  a  yellow  dye.  The  sap,  from  the 
interspersed.  Throughout  the  most  remote  parts  amount  of  sugar  it  contains,  affords  a  kind  of 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  birch  is  often  agreeable  wine.  Birch-wine  is  produced  by  the 
found  covering  extensive  tracts  or  rocky  eleva-  tree  being  tapped  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk, 
tions,  where  no  other  ligneous  plant  is  to  be  met  during  warm  weather,  in  the  end  of  spring,  or 
with.  It  also  grows  in  glens  and  ravines,  adorn-  beginning  of  summer,  when  the  sap  runs  most 
ing  the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers,  where  the  copiously.  It  is  recorded  that  during  the  siege 
silvery  whiteness  of  its  trunk  and  the  light  and  of  Hamburg,  in  1814,  many  birch-frees  in  that 
airy  habit  of  its  spray  form  beautiful  and  inter-  vicinity  were  destroyed  in  this  manner  by  the 
esting  pictures,  even  in  the  absence  of  every  Russian  soldiers.  The  dwarf  birch,  Belula  nana, 
other  tree.  Though  often  found  associated  with  is  a  tow  shrub,  a  native  of  parts  of  the  High- 
the  alder  on  swampy  ground,  yet  few  trees  more  lands  of  ScotJand  and  of  .Arctic' fegidns  gen- 
successfully  resist  drought.  Adapting  itself  to  eraUy.  It  is  never  more  th»a  two  or  three  feet 
various  soils  and  situations,  it  possesses  a  wider  high,  and  is  generally  ntuch  lew;  a  full- 
range  than  any  other  tree.  It  is  well  suited  to  grown  plant  being  thus  a  very  tiny  example  of 
form  a  cover  on  ground  from  which  Scotch  pine  a  tree.  It  is  used  as  fuel,  and  as  stuffing  for 
timber  has  been  recently  removed ;  the  exnvix.  beds,  and  its  seeds  furnjsli  food  for  ptarmigan 
which  always  overspreads  such  places,  though  &nd  other  birds.  A  similar  Species  is  a  native 
hostile  to  plaitts  in  general,  are  favorable  to  the  of  the  Antarctic  regions.  Among  others  the 
birch,  which  commonly  sprintn  up  and  becomes  black  or  tiver  bitch  of  North  America  (B. 
the  aucacasor  of  the  pine.  The  common  tree,  tiigra),  grows  to  the  hoight  of  70  feet  and  pro- 
wbere  it  grows  wild,  attains  a  heis^t  of  aboat  duces  hard   and   valuable   timber.     It    is   also 

S3  feet,  and  the  weeping  variety  about  40  feet:  ksown  as  the  red  birch,  from  the  redness  of  the 
ut  both  sorta  rise  to  a  much  greaCer  height  bark  in  the  young  trees.  Another  Ajuerican 
when  formed  into  phitdations,  particularly  when  species,  the  cherry  birch  or  sweet  birch  (B. 
interspersed  with  Other  trees.  Although  the  Ifula),  is  also  called  the  black  birch.  It  grows 
birch  is  considered  by  no  means  a  valuable  tree,  to  a  limilar  hnght  with  the  preceding,  and 
yet  its  wood,  which  is  light  in  color,  and  firm  yields  even  more  yaluablc  timber,  used  in  mak- 
and  tough  in  texture,  is  naed  fiw  a  variety  of  ing  furniture,  etc.,  being  tough.  Sne-grained.  and 
nurposes.  Not  long  aga,  in  nwer  pqrts  of  the  taking  on  a  good  polish.  It  has  been  intro- 
Hi^ands,  the  birch  may  be  said  to  have  been  duced  into  Great  Britain  though  not  much 
the  universal  wood,  ajid  was  used  by  the  High-  known  there.  The  paper  birch  (&  papyracea) 
landers  for  every  purpose.  They  made  their  is  another  American  species  which  also  attains 
beds,  chairs,  tables,  dishes,  and  spoons  of  it,  and  a  large  siee,  and  by  some  is  regarded  as  a  mere 
even  manufactured  ropes  and  horse-harness  by  variety  of  the  white  or  common  birch.  Its 
heeting  and  twisting  its  spray.  The  brushwood  habitat  extends  within  the  Arctic  Circle  but  it 
is  used  in  forming  wicker  fences  to  prevent  the  becomes  rare  and  stunted  in  the  extreme  north, 
mroads  of  cattle  and  sheep,  in  thatching  cot-  It  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  thin 
tages.  and  in  forming  brooms  or  besoms.  The  strips  of  the  brilliant  white  bark  at«  sometimes 
wood  k  largely  used  £or  fish-casks  and  hoops,  used  a.s  a  substitute  for  paper.  The  bark  of  this 
and  for  smoking  hams  and  herrings.  Turners  species  ia  put  to  perhaps  4  greater  variety  of 
use  it  for  trenchers,  bowls,  ladles,  and  other  nses  than  diat  of  any  other,  its  wood  and  sap 
wooden  ware.  Ox-yokes,  small  screws,  women's  being  also  ntiliEed  Another  Aaiencan  birch  is 
shoe-heels,  pattens,  and  in  Frasce  wooden  shoes  tht  yellow  btn:h  {B.  etcgUa),  to  named  from 
are  made  of  it.  Birch-trees  are  not  unfrequently  the  golden  color  of  the  outer  bark.  It  is  a  large- 
planted  along  with  haztjs,  for  the  purpose  of  tcaved  species,  yidding  timber  used  for  ship- 
Srocuring  wood  to  be  converted  inte  charcoal  building,  etc.,  and  is  a  native  of  the  eastern 
3r  forges.  This  charcoal  is  much  esteemed,  ^rts  of  Canada  and  the  northeast  of  the  United 
and  the  soot  which  is  formed  on  burning  the  States.  Of  Himalayan  species  may  be  men- 
wood  constitutes  a  good  black  substance  for  tioned  B.  bhofpnttra,  the  Indian  paper  hirch. 
printers'  ink.  Nearly  all  the  other  parts  are  lea  thin  papery  bark  has  been  used  as  paper 
applicable  to  useful  purposes.  The  bark  is  em-  from  a  remote  period,  and  is  still  commonly 
ployed  in  the  tanning  of  leather ;  and  by  fisher-  used  for  packing  purposes,  for  lining  die  fteriblc 
men  for  preserving  their  nets  and  cordage.  In  tubes  of  hookahs,  and  in  other  nays,  while  the 
America,  northern  Europe,  and  A.sia  it  is  util-  wood  is  tough,  and  is  employed  in  making  arti- 
ized  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  The  North  cles  of  various  kinds.  In  its  native  mountains 
American  Indians  use  it  for  canoes,  boxes,  buck-  it  may  be  found  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  to 
ets,  baskets,  kettles,  and  dishes,  curiously  join-  13,000  feet  Several  of  the  pi^imy  species  de- 
ing  it  together  with  threads  made  of  roots  of  serve  mention.    B.  Pnm^,  which  is  generally 
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l«3  than  8  feet  tall,  but  sometimes  readies  a  was  elected  an  associate  of  the   Academy  in 

beigbt  of  IS  feet,  is  found  from  Newfoundland  l8i2,  and  his  reputation  was  increased  by  such 

to  Minnesota,  and  south  to  Ohio.    B.  glandu-  paintings   at    the    'Surrender    of    Calais,'    the 

lesa,  which  extends  from   Labrador  to  Alaska  'Death  of  Eli,'  and  the  'Field  of  Chtvj  Chase' 

Md  south  to  Michigan  and  in  the  mountains  to  — the   last   considered  his  greatest  work.     The 

Colorado,  seldom  e:tceeds  4  feet.     B.  nana,  an  'Death  of  Eli'  was  sold  for  500  guineas,  and 

Arctic  species,  common  to  all  three  continents,  was  awarded  a  premiipn  of  300  by  the  British 

rarel)"  reaches  a  height  of  four  feet.    Through-  Institution.    In  1815  he  became  a  full  member 

out   rts   range   it   is   an    important   fuel   and   its  of    the    Royal     Academy,     and     he    was     also 

seeds  form  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  ptarmi-  appointed    court    painter    to    Queen    Charlotte. 

gan  upon  which  the  natives  depend  to  a  large  Among  his  last  pictures  were  the  'Crucifixion* ; 

extent    for    flesh    food.     Like    the    two    other  'Christ   led    lo   be   Crucified' ;   the    "Death  of 

dwarf  spedcs  mentioned,  it  is  a  favorite  shrub  Ananias  and  Sapphira' ;  and  the  'Burning  of 

for  planting  among  rocks.   Other  species,  natives  Ridley  and  Latimer.'    His  talents,  however,  wei« 

of  Europe   and   Asia,    resemble    the    preceding  considered  to  be  rather  for  gem*  titan  for  hi&- 

more   or    less    in   appearance    and    uses.      See  Corid  or  sacred  subjects. 

Bailey  and    Miller,    'Cyclopsedia    of  American  tjj.j    ■or.A^rt^  MmM-    Af»i»riMn  Pnisi-nml 

H.nM.u,..(,90«);R4!..Ho„os,.ph,;5ch.  d.?"*„'^'i'''?5i,SGl=   S T™^?l*°'i 

S?'!"p°,ld,tuf  2l"ffi<,   ■''■'^    '''^"-  SouS  B..h.e..„,_P.,5  Alri,  U.     "^ 


doUe,    'Prodromus    i6>     (1869).  rector  at  Spotswood,  iJ.  J.,  ^70-^;  chaplai 

Biidivd,  Isaac  JamM,  Canadian  edttcator;    professor  of   phycholosy.  Christian  evid 
I.  Uxbridge,  OnL,  11  Oct.  1850.    He  was  princi-    and  rhetoric,  at  Lehigh  University,  18S1-6;  and 


pal  of  a  public   school   in    Toronto,   1874-B0;  acting  chaplain  there,   i8g3-8.     He  was  noted 

router    of    niathematicB  'at    Braatford    College  as    a   hymnologist,  .and   collected    one    of    the 

Institntc  in  1882-93 :  Bud  in  igoo  was  master  of  most  complete  and  valuable  musical  libraries  in 

mathenwtics   in   the  Toronto   College   Institute,  the   United    States.      He   edited    several    collec- 

He  is   best  known  as   the  author   of   the  text-  *ions  of  hymns ;  was  associate  editor  of  'Chand- 

book,    'Plane    Trigonoaetry    for    Schools    and  ler's    Encyclcrpaedia' ;    editor    of     'Lippincott'a 

Colleges.'    and  as  the  ioint  author  of   'Hirfi  Magazine'   (iSg.r*);  and  published  'The  Story 

Scbod  Algebra.'  of  Our  Christianity'   (iSgsJ. 

Birvhenon^,  bfrch'e-n6,  Mabel  (Bradlev),  .,  Bird,  Golding,  English  medical  and  scien- 
Enriish  novelist,  third  daughter  of  the  late  H.  t'fic  writer;  b.  Do wnham,  Norfolk,  1814;  d.  a? 
G.  Bradley,  dean  of  Westminster,  and  wife  of  Oct.  1854.  In  1838  he  took  ttic  degree  of  M.D. 
Henry  Birchenough,  a  writer  on  statistics.  She  =,'  St.  Andrew  a,  and  m  1840  that  of  M.A.  In 
has  written:  'Disturbing  Elementa' ;  'Pots-  ^J?"  laller  year  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the 
herds*:  "Private  Bobs  '  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  in 
nr  1  ._^  .  .  .  ,  .  —  1845  was  elected  a  Fellpw.  In  1843  he  was 
.  .f»4  Ar*tw.  American  ninsiclail!  b.  Cam-  appointed  assistant  physician  at  Gny's  Hospital, 
bridge,  Mass.,  23  July  1856.  He  conducted  the  ^,here  he  also  lectured  on  materia  medifti ;  and 
Milwaukee  Musical  Festival  in  1886  and  sfaicc  ;„  ,847  he  entered  on  a  three  years*  course  of 
that  dale  has  lived  in  Berlin.  In  addition  to  lectures  on  the  same  subject  at  the  College  of 
a  symphony  and  various  pianoforte  numbers  he  Physicians.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  natural 
has  composed  a  comic  opera,  'Daphne'  (1897)  history,  chemistry,  and  other  subjects  more  or 
■nd  a  ballet, 'Kubezahl.'  l^ss  connected  with  medicine;  and  his  multi- 
Bird,  Charles,  American  military  officer:  farious  occupations  overtaxed  his  strength  and 
b.  Delaware,  17  Tune  18:^  He  entered  the  undermined  his  health,  so  that  he  died  at  a  corn- 
volunteer  service  in  1861,  as  first  lieutenant,  1st  parative  early  age.  He  had  hy  this  time  aojuired 
Delaware  Infantry;  was  promoted  lieutenant-  a  verv  large  practice,  and  had  made  his  name 
cokinel,  9th  Delaware  Infantry,  in  1864;  and  well  Imown  in  his  profession,  more  especially 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  1st  United  by  his  researches  in  scientific  medicine.  A  work 
Slates  Veteran  Infantry,  24  Dec  1865.  On  by  which  he  was  more  generally  known  was 
2  March  18^  he  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant  his  "Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  for  many 
and  captain  in  the  United  States  army  for  gal-  years  a  text-book.  A  well-known  work  on 
lanlry  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  major  for  'Urinary  Deposits'  was  also  published  by  him, 
Spoltsylvania.  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  Peters-  as  also  'Lectures  on  Electricity  and  Galvaninn 
burg,  Va.  He  was  appointed  a  second  lieuten-  in  their  Physiological  and  Therapeutical  Rda- 
am,  14th  Unitid  Statts  Infantry,  in  1886;  pro-  tions' ;  'Lectures  on  Oxaluria^ ;  etc. 
lOMed  to  major  and  qoartennaater  in  i8gs !  and  Bird,  Isabella.  See  Bishop,  Isabeixa  Bikd. 
J^^cS,"."*^  ,"'r^  and  quartermaster  of  gird,  John,  English  mathematical  idstru- 
Uiuted  States  Vol""^"'^^^  the  war  with  Spam  ^^  ^^.  j,;  ;„  ,1^  ^^„„^  „f  Durham.  .709; 
in  189&  He  t«>carae  bngadier-general  in  the  ^  ,  ^^  ^^  -^  jje  set  up  in  London  about 
KpiUrarmy  16  Aprd  igoa  and  was  retired  17  ^^^  ^,  ^^^  of  «ientifc  instruments,  hav- 
jme  igoa.  ^^^  previously  received  instructions  from  Gra- 
Bird,  Edward,  English  painter  of  note ;  b.  hun,  the  greatest  mechanician  of  the  tiroe.  In 
Wolverhampton,  la  April  1772^  d.  Bristol  1815.  1749  he  received  an  order  to  canitruct  a  new 
He  took  up  art  as  a  profession,  without  any  brass  mural  quadrant  of  ei^  feet  radius  for  the 
Wilar  training,  and  carried  on  a  school  of  Royal  Observatory.  This  was  used  l^f  Bradley 
drawing  at  Bristol.    In  I807  he  exhibited  some  and  by  Maskelyne,  and  continued  serviceable  for 

Sictures  at  Bath,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  62  years.     Duplicates  of  !t  were  soon  ordered 

pd  purchasers  for  them.     In    tSoo  he  had  a  for  St.  Petersburg,  Cadiz,  and  the  ficole  Mili- 

Pieture,  "Good  News,'  in  the  exhibition  of  the  taire,    Paris  — the  last    employed    by   D'Agelet 

Royal    Academy,   and    so    successful    was    this  and  Lalande  in  determining  the  declinations  of 

vork  that  his  name  at  onte  became  known.    He  50,000  Stars.    He  also  fnrmshed  Bradley  with  * 
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new  transit  msirument  and  a  40-iiKh  movable  nam  and  oUier  parts  of  tropical  South  America. 

quadrant.      Bird's    marked    superiority    to    all  The  body  of  this  insect  is  about  two  inches  long, 

other  makers  of  the  day  is  strikingly  exemplified  very  hairy,  and  almost  black ;  when  the  legs  are 

by  the  £aa  that  in  1767  the  Board  of  Longitude  stretched  out   it  measures  about  a   foot  across, 

[laid  him  i5oo  on  his  a^eeing  to  take  an  appren-  It  lives  in  holes  or  crevices  and  does  not  spin  a 

tice  for  seven  years,  instruct   other  ^rsons   as  net  proper,  but  makes  a  tubular  nest  for  itself 

desired,  and  furnish  upon  oath  descriptions  and  in    whidi   it   lurks   during   the   day,   seeking    its 

plates  of  his  methods.    A  result  of  this  arrange-  prey  by  night.    Other  species  of  Mygale  belong 

ment  was  the  publication  of  two  treatises,  named  to  the  Malay  Archipelago,  as  M.  lavanic'a   and 

respectively    'The   Method   of   Dividing   Astro-  .1/.    jHrnntrfruu.      In    experiments    made    with 

nomical  Instruments'   (1767),  and  'The  Method  these   spiders  small  birds  have  been   known    to 

of  Constructing  Mural  Quadrants'  (1768),  each  dies  in  a  few  seconds  after  being  bitten.    Some 

with  3  preface  by  Maskelyne,  the  astronomer-  of  the  web-spinning  spiders  make  webs  strong: 

royal.  enough  to  entangle  small  birds,  which  thus   be- 

Bird,  Robert  Hontgamcry,  American  nov-  come  their  prey. 
elist:  b.  Newcastle,  Del:,  1803;  d.  Philadelphia,         Bird-cherry,  in  America,  the  wild,  red,  pin, 

22    Jan.     1854.     He    qualified    as    a    physician,  ^^     ;  ^^^       {Pru«MS  f>eniylvt,nuj)   of    the 

but  soon  gave  up  the  practice   of  medicine   for  ^^^^^^^    ^.^^   Roiac^^,   a   tree    20   to   40    feet 

literature.  ,  He  first  became  known   as  a   dram-  ,,j   ^  ^f  ,i„,^  ^^^  ^         ^  occasionally  for  orna- 

atist,.  haying    written    three      i^edies,- <The  ,„f„tg,  p„^,«,   ^^   f^^I    and  as  a   stock    for 

Gladiator';    'Oraloosa';    and    <Tlie    Broker   of  rafting  garden  cherries  upon.     Its  red,  thin- 

Bogota',- the  first  of  these  often  acted  by  Edwin  |„hed  fruit  is  sour  and  s^ewhat  astringent. 


t  novel  was  'Calavar'    (1834). 


)  European,  the  hag- 


his  «co„d..Th.  InH.1.    (.8,5)-bolh  of  ,h™  C, Tsci  S  KS^  fSST^hoi'S; 

haviBg  their  scene  m  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  .^-rieties  are  often  cultivated  for  ornament.      It 

Spanish  conquest.     Then  followed  the    'Hawks  sometimes   attains    a   height    of   20   feet,    bears 

of  the  Woocii  or  Ih,  J,bben.,»o«y>    (1837)  ;  „,„„    ,,,„    ,^    choloMtenr    (P™.,    „ir- 

fc?    tK'Si"^'"?"'  ."1,°    '"''". ?'  «i«i«™).   which   it  «»n,h.t  rtinbW      The 

£  h™,  J  S     i      i   "  ^  'S^'  ""S  '  ";  &.  "Wth  i.  blKk,  i.  .n»ller  thu  the  «m- 

t  *ve*  °liSypS'r°e''o-i"pX.Ye'Aie"l,'  h  •«'"  *«"'  '''\^i  J  "'^g"^  X'h  rS 

d..e,  ..d  the   r?le'«le„  hostSitie,  between   the  ^ffiS^Z'Snt' Si'f  i.llK"^  S/S 
Indians  and  the  early  settlers.     He  also  wi 

'  Peter    Pilgrim,'     a    collection    of    tales    

sketches;  and  'Adventures  of  Robin  Day,'  a  Bird-Uce,  minute  wingless  insects  para- 
novel,  sitic  under  the  feathers  of  birds  and  hair  of 
Bird,  Birde,  or  Byrd,  William,  English  certain  mammals,  to  which  they  are  very  aonoy- 
composer:  b.  1538;  d.  London,  4  July  1623.  He  ing.  They  belong  to  the  sub-order  Mallofhaga, 
was  trained  in  music  under  Thomas  Tallis,  and  a  group  of  wingless  degraded  insects  allied  to 
was  appointed  organist  of  Lincoln  about  1563.  the  death-tick  (Psocida),  stone-flies  {Perltda), 
In  1575  "le  two  composers  obtained  the  mo  and  the  white  ants,  altogether  constituting  the 
nopoly  for  21  years  of  printing  and  selling  music  order  Platyptera.  They  differ  from  true  lice  in 
and  music  paper;  and  on  the  death  of  Tallis  in  having  free  jaws  adapted  for  biting,  and  not  a 
1585  Bird  became  sole  patentee.  His  first  work  sucking  beak.  The  flattened  body  is  corneous, 
of  importance  was  'Psalms,  Sonnet.-i,  and  Songs  hard  above,  and  the  head  is  horizontal,  with 
of  Sadness  and  Piety,  Made  into  Music  of  Five  three-  to  five-jointed  antenni;  the  eyes  are 
Parts'  (isffi).  In  1589  he  published  a  coUec-  small  and  simple:  the  mandibles  are  small,  like  a 
tion  of  songs,  and  also  a  collection  of  sacred  hook,  and  the  maxillary  palpi,  when  present,  for 
pieces  for  five  voices;  a  second  collection  of  they  are  sometimes  wanting,  are  four-jointed, 
similar  pieces  appeared  also  in  1591,  la  1607  he  while  the  labial  palpi  are  two-jointad.  The 
published  two  books  of  'Gradualia,'  being  a  thorax  is  small  and  but  two-joinled  apparently, 
collection  of  motets  for  the  ecclesiastical  year  as  the  meso-  and  meta-thorax  are  united.  The 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  in  l6li  abdomen  is  from  nine-  to  ten-jointed,  while  the 
<Psalms,  Songs,  and  Sonnets.'  He  continued  short,  thick  limbs  have  two-jointed  tarsi  and 
all  his  life  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  notnithstand-  one  or  two  claws. 

HHHriSS  r^l'  s'iir«";^^tS-hSf?SoSrt 
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ceamil  to  be  popuLr  log  which  it  is  watered  il  necessiry.    At  the  end 

Bkd.catchiiig.     See  ThapHNC.  of  this  time  it  assumes  a  mucilaBinous  form, 

Bird^catching  Spider,  a  name  applied  to  and  after  being  pouoded  in  a  mortar  and  worlred 

gigantic    sliders    of^  the    genera    Mygale    and  with  the  liands  in  water,  is  fit  for  use.    This 

^eira,  which  catch  birds  and  sucic  their  blood,  substance,  when  prepared,  is  of  a  greenish  color 

The  species  to  which  the  name  was  originally  and  very  tenacious.    ' " 

given  was  Mygale  mintlaria,  a  native  of  Sun-  with  it  as  well  as 
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Bird-tick,  one  of  the  horsn-tick  or  forest-  noM   PxcTzcnvn    Natural    Selsction).     The 

fly   family   ifiifpobojcidte)    of  the  order  Dip-  bones  of  the  wing  and  tail  support  very  large, 

tera.    Like   the   hor»e~tic)c   the   body    is    much  strong  "quill'  feathers,  which,  when  outspreat], 

flattened;  unlike  the  Hippobotca,  or  borse-tidc,  support  tne  bird  in  the  air,  and  when  moved  in 

h  has  ocdlL  but  in  the  short  proboscis  it  resem-  the  proper  manner  carry  it  forward  —  enable  it 

bl«s  the  latter  6y.     In  the  wings  there  are  six  to  fly,  the  mechanism  and  phenomena  of  which 

costal  veins.     There  are  numerous  species,  all  of  method    of    lecomotion    are    explained    under 

which    are    bird- para  sites.     Otfersia    americana  Flight.     The  wing  power  of  most  birds  is  very 

lives  on  the  owl  and  other  birds.     Certain  spe-  great,  but  the  speed  of  their  flight  is  often  ex- 

cies  of  Lipoptera  live  on  birds,  but  afterward  aggerated.    Few  exact  facts  are  at  hand,  but  it 

migiale  to  mammals,  finally  losing  their  wings  is  apparent  that  the  highest  speed  is  nearer  50 

through  disuse.  than    100   miles    an    hour,    although    the    latter 

Birds.  The  birds  form  that  class  {Avts)  less,  and  swallows,  among  land  birds,  are  almost 
of  warm-blooded  vertebrate  animals  most  dis-  incessantly  in  the  air.  During  migrations  a 
tinctive,  most  easily  defined,  and  most  popu-  large  variety  of  birds,  including  some  of  the 
larly  known  and  interesting.  They  are  at  once  smallest  and  feeblest,  undertake  rapid  and  ex- 
distinguished  by  their  covering  of  feathers,  tensive  journeys,  reaching  in  some  cases  almost 
which  is  possessed  by  no  other  sort  of  animal ;  half  around  the  world ;  and  some  r^ruiarl^  pass 
and  by  the  modification  of  their  fore-limbs  into  over  spaces  of  ocean  as  much  as  2,000  miles  in 
instruments  for  flight  (wings).  Their  aerial  width,  while  a  flight  of  500  miles  from  land  to 
existence,  from  which  few  have  wholly  dc'  land  is  accomplished  by  many  species.  This  is 
parted,  requiring  great  activity  and  exertion,  the  more  notable  as  a  feat  because  in  many 
has  called  forth  a  high  perfection  of  organiza-  cases  they  are  birds  which  during  nine  tenths 
tion.  especially  in  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  of  the  year  only  flit  from  bush  to  bush.  In  these 
systems  of  the  body,  and  has  led  to  the  charac-  migratory  journeys  (see  Migration)  birds  often 
teristic  spindle-shaped  form,  narrowing  from  fly  very  high ;  but  this  is  the  regular  custom  of 
the  full  chest  and  shoulders  toward  a  pointed  certain  ones,  especially  vultures,  which  soar  be- 
head, which  will  cleave  the  air  easily,  and  dimin-  yond  human  sight,  yet  will  swoop  to  the  earth 
ishing  toward  the  rudder-like  tail.  The  graceful  in  a  swift  dash,  betraying  great  adaptability  to 
form,  to  which  the  beauty  of  birds  is  largely  sudden  changes  in  atmospheric  density.  Other 
due,  has  been  brought  about  by  the  enlarge-  notable  (qualities  are  the  power  (largely  residing 
ment  of  the  shoulder-girdie,  and  its  great  pec-  in  the  tail)  to  suddenly  change  speed  and  direc- 
loral  muscles,  and  by  the  necessity  of  an  tion,  helping  them  to  dodge  and  elude  winged 
increased  capacity  of  cnest  to  contain  the  com-  pursuers,  and  lo  calch  the  agile  aerial  insects, 
paraiively  great  heart  and  lungs.  In  birds  upon  which  many  of  the  smaller  species  depend 
such  as  ostriches,  cassowaries,  moas,  and  the  for  subsistence.  The  sharpness  and  quick  ad- 
like,  which  have  ceased  to  fly,  and  have  de-  justahility  of  eyesight  also  involved  in  this  is 
veloped  very   strong  legs;  or  iu  those  like  the  noteworthy. 

penguins,  which  have  become  swimmers  and  These  abilities  in  flight  have  led  to  the  very 
divers,  the  changes  of  structure  are  degenera-  wide  distribution  of  birds,  which  occur  in  every 
tions  from  the  type,  which  is  a  bird  with  powers  part  of  the  world  yet  seen  by  man ;  and  are  th£ 
of  flight.  most  numerously  represented  of  all  terrestrial 
Flight,  as  well  as  clothing,  is  due  to  the  pres-  branches  of  animal  life  in  the  oceanic  islands, 
'ence  of  the  complicated  homy  appendages  grow-  Nevertheless  very  few  are  cosmopolitan,  and 
ing  from  the  sltin,  called  feathers,  which  ate  not  many  range  beyond  the  confines  of  a  singk 
peculiar  to  the  class.  Their  structure  is  de-  continent,  while  many  are  more  narrowly  re- 
scribed  under  Featrers.  Those  of  the  body  are  stricted,  so  far  at  least  as  their  habitat  in  the 
usually  small,  grow  in  certain  definite  tracts  breeding  season  is  concerned.  Thus  the  geo- 
(sM  Ptervlografhv),  varying  in  the  different  graphical  distribution  of  birds  has  been  found 
groups,  and  form  a  close  jacket,  not  easily  pervi-  perhaps  the  best  criterion  for  the  mapping  out 
ous  to  moisture  and  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  of  zoogeographical  regions  (see  Zoogeogbaphv}. 
thus  conserving  the  vital  warmth  and  protect-  The  greater  number  of  families  of  birds  is  tropi- 
ing  the  body  against  sudden  changes  of  cal,  and  both  variety  of  kinds  and  numbers  of 
temperature.  It  is  shed  (molted)  and  renewed  individuals  decrease  toward  the  poles.  A  striking 
semi-annually.  This  body-coat  is  ordinarily  fact  is  the  great  difference  between  the  birds 
nearly^  uniform  in  length  and  character,  but  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemispheres  — 
often  is  varied  by  ornamental  plumes,  erectile  a  difference  much  more  decided  than  exists 
crests,  ruffs  and  other  modifications,  such  as  between  Europe  and  North  America,  or  South 
are  seen  in  birds  of  paradise,  herons,  and  many  America  and  Australasia. 

Whers.     The  feathers  are  also  variously  colored  Birds  in  every  case  reproduce  their  kind  by 

in  patterns  varying  with  the  groups  and  more  means  of  e^is  protected  by  a  calcareous,  often 

minutely  with  the   species,  whereby  they  may  highly-colored  shell,  laid  by  the  mother  a  con- 

wcognize    each    other    and    be    distinguished  siderable  time  before  th^  are  ready  to  hatch, 

oj  us.     These  colors  are   usually  those  of  pig-  which   consummation   is   brought   about   by   the 

!"*"•«   incorporated   in   the   web   of  the   feather  application  of  warmth.      This  may  be  arranged 

Itself,  but  may  be  due  to  minute  scales  on  the  for  in  two  ways.     A  few  birds  bury  their  eggs 

iurtace.  which  break  up  the  light,  giving  it  an  in  rotting  vegetation,  or  in  hot  sand,  and  let 

iridescent    or    metallic    sheen,    conspicuous    in  the  chemical  neat  evolved  by  the  ferment  in  the 

njimming    birds    and    certain    pheasants.      The  former   case,    or   the    sun's   rays   in    the   latter, 

plumage  often  varies,  according  to  age,  sex,  sea-  accomplish     the     desired     result.      The    great 

son,  or  all   three   conditions ;   and   these   colors  majority,  however,  place  their  eggs  in  some  sort 

Pisy  an  important  part  in  bird-life  (see  Colora-  of  a  receptacle  (sometimes  a  mere  hollow  on 
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the  ground,  pv  hole  or  nicbe  in  a  diS  or  tne,  higher   birds    mtn    has    a    gr«ftt    Interest,    for 

sometimes  in  a  burrow  or  nest  of  more  or  less  nearly  all  of  the  innutneraMc  iasects  which  they 

elaborate  construction    (see  Nests),  and  there  capture  for  themselves,  or  for  the  nourishment 

brood     upon,     or    "incubate*     them     until     the  of  their  young,  are  such  as  are  annoying  or  in- 

chick     matures     and     emerges.     In     one     cla^S  jurious  to  him;  and  experience  in  many  locali- 

of  birds  (Priecoces)  incubation  is  so  long  con-  ties  has  shown  that  the  destructicm  of  bird-life 

tinned,    and    the    embryonic    chicle    becomes    so  is    acccHt^anied    by    a    distressing    increase     of 

far    advanced    before    leaving    the    shell,    that  noxious  msects.    In  the  same  way  the  hawks 

it    is   welt    coated    with    feathers,   and   can  at  and  owls,  by  their  incessant  pursuit  of  mice, 

once  begin  to  take  care  of  itself.    These  birds  and  other  small  animals  ininrions  to  agricultiirei 

are  the  sea-birds,  water-birds,  game-birds,  and  so  reduce  the  numbers  o(  these  pests,  as  greatly 

their   allies   of  comparatively   low   organization,  to   benefit   the   farmer;   while   the   useful   work 

In  another  class   (Altric^s)   of  higher  orgaiii»'  done  by  the  vultures,  as  scavengers,  Inr  removing' 

tion   as   a   group,    the   chicks   are   permitted   to  offal  and  dead  animals,  is  recognized  by  every- 

break  from  the  shell  before  they  have  acquired  one  in  the  tropical  regions  where  these  birds 

feathers   or  are  able   to   move  about   or   obtain  most   abound. 

food.     They   must   therefore   be   shielded,    de-  Nor  does  the  relative  usefulness  of  birds  to 

fended,  fed,  and  cared  for  by  the  parents  for  man    stop    here.     They    not    only    afford    him 

several   days   or  weeks.     Out   of  this  condition  great  pleasure,  by  their  pleasing  colors  and  ani- 

have  grown  some  of  the  most  interesting,  com-  mated    behavior,   and   delight   his   ear   by   their 

plicated,  and  delightful  features,  habits,  and  in-  voices,  but  large  numbers  of  them  furnish  him 

stjncts  of  bird-life  with   excellent  and  even  dain^   food.    Lastly, 

Birds  as  a  class  are  omnivorous,  but  each  of  this  group  has  furnished  men  with  several  varie- 

the   various   groups   might   be   characterized   by  ties   of   domestic   poultry,    such   as   the   turkey, 

its  food,  which,  more  than  anything  else  in  the  peacock,  guinea-fowl,  duck,  goose,  and  various 

process  of  evolution,  has  determined  the  various  pigeons    and   chickens,    which   are   among   the 

types  of  structure,  which  distinguish  the  tribes,  most  valuable  of  his  animal  possessions. 
and  which  are  indexed,  as  it  were,  by  the  form  Birds  are  extremely  rare  as  fossils,  compared 

Of  the  bill  and  feet.    Those  of  lowest  organiza-  with  other  vertebrates,  and  little  is  known  about 

tion, —  nearest  the  ancestral  type, —  are  the  sea-  their  evolution.     Four   or   five  hundred   extinct 

birds,  which  live  Upon  fish  varied  to  some  ex-  species   have   been   described,   as   against    iz.ooo 

tent  by  mussels  and  other  small  marine  creatures,  living,  and  most  of  them   are  from  very   frag- 

Man_y  of  the  ducks   and   shore-birds   share  this  mentan'  rtmains.    The  reasons  for  their  scarcity 

roarme   diet,    and    numerous    wading   birds    eat  is  partly  their  small  size  and  the  slight  construe- 

fresh-water   fish,    frogs,   crayfish,   and   the   like,  tion  of  their  skeletons,  which  makes  their  bones 

The  great  body  of  ratife  and  gallinaceous  birds,  less   likely  to  be  buried   in   sediments   and  pre- 

—  ostriches,   emeus,   partridges,   pheasants,   etc.,  served  as  fossils.     At  a  few  localities,  however. 

that  run  and  nest  on  the  ground, —  are  vegetable-  as  in  the  Oligocene  strata  of  the  department  of 

eaters,     seeking     green     leaves,     fruits,     seeds,  Allier   in   France,   and   the   Pleistocene  deposits 

lichens,     elc,     and     picking     up     such     insects  of  Fossil  l^ke  in  Oregon,  they  occur  abundantly, 

as    come     in    their    way.      All    the    foregoing  Birds  have  been  found  as  far  back  in  geoto^cal 

are  prscocial  birds,  and  the  young  feed  on  the  time  as  the  Jurassic  Period  of  the  Age  of  Rep- 

same    things    as    their    parents.     These    classes  tiles.     The    supposed    bird-tracks    of    the    more 

have  little  relation  to  mankind  so   far  as  their  ancient  Triassjc  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut 

food   is  concerned  except   that   they   sometimes  valley  are  now  believed  to  be  mostly,  if  not  all^ 

devour  too  much  grain  or  spoil  certain  plants,  tracte  of  Dinosaurs  (q.v.),  a  group  of  reptiles 

Among  the  higher  class,  or   altricial  birds,  the  having  many  bird-like  characters.     From   some 

fare  is  more  varied,  and   while  there  is  a  very  ancient   offshoot    of    this    group    the   birds    are 

numerous  group    (the  cone-billed   or  fringilline  probably  descended,  but  the  early  stages  of  their 

birds;  see  Finch;  Spabsow,  etc.),  which  live  evolution  are  not  known.    J[urassicT)irds    (see 

altogether  upon  seeds,  and  a  few  others,  like  the  Ajbchaeoptbhyx)  had  teeth  instead  of  a  horny 

IringfisherB,  which  catch  fish,  the  great  majority  beak,  a  long  reptilian  tail  and  other  primitive 

indulge  themselves  in  a  miscellaneous  diet  of  characters.       In     the     succeeding     Cretaceous 

both    vegetable   and   animal    materials.     Some,  Period  the  tail  has  become  short  and  rudimen- 

called  "soft-billed,*  and  including  most  of  our  tary.  with  its  feathers  springing  from  a  small 

song-birds,   except  the  finches,  are  mainly   in-  bony  plate  at  its  tip  as  in  modern  birds,  but 

sect  eaters,  some  catching  Ihem  upon  the  wing,  some     genera      (lehthyornis,     etc.)      retain     the 

Others  digging  them  out  of  rotten  wood,  and  the  teeth.    In  all  later  birds  the  teeth  are  replaced  by 

greater  numl»r  picking  them   off  the  leaves  of  a  homy  beak.      They   ajipear  to  have   changed 

trees  or  searching  tor  them  among  the  herbage,  comparatively    little    during    the    Tertiary    and 

Another    large    class,    embracing    the    birds    of  Quaternary  Periods,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 

Srey,  and  a  few  others,  like  the  shrikes,  depend  ^reat  evolution  of  the  mammals  during  the  same 
ar  food  upon  capturing  and  devouring  other  time,  and  most  Tertiary  birds  are  closely  re- 
smaller  birds,  together  with  such  small  mam-  lated  to  or  included  in  modern  genera.  There 
mals.  reptiles,  amphibians,  fish,  and  insects  as  are  a  few  remarkable  extinct  forms  known, 
they  are  able  to  seize  and  kill.  These  are  the  anjong  which  are  the  gigantic  ground-birds  of 
falcons,  owls,  and  their  relatives ;  but  a  related  New  Zealand,  Madagascar,  and  elsewhere,  more 

Eroup  varies  this  fare  by  feeding  upon  carrion,  or  less  nearly  related  to  the  modern  ostriches 
n  the  case  of  all  of  these  altricial  birds,  how-  and  the  Phorohackos  of  South  America. 
ever,  except  the  birds  of  prey,  the  young  are  References  to  books  upon  birds  will  be  found 
fed  upon  soft  insect  food,  mainly  worms,  cater-  under  the  title  Obnitholocy,  where  also  the 
pillars  and  maggots;  and  the  perjod  of  their  structure,  and  classification  of  birds  arc  con- 
nesting  coincides  with  the  time  when  these  larval  sidered.  Ernest  Incersoll, 
insKts  abound.    In  the  feeding  habits  of  these           Editorial  Staff  ^Bntyclopedia  Americana.* 
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^llicd  Woodpecker,  or  Sapsiicker.  !.  Blaek-eappMi  Titmouse,  or  Oikkadee.  8.  Black-and-While  CiMpini 
t  Wood  Thrush.  S.  Cedar  Waiwing,  or  Cherry  Bird.  6.  BUck-billsd  Cuckoo.  7.  Tree,  or  Canada  Sparrow, 
id-eyed  Vireo.    9.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet.    10.  Little  Screech-owl  (red  phase).    1 1.  American  Redstart. 
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BIRDS— BIRDS  OV  PARABISB 

Nrds,  The,  a.  comedy  by  the  Greek  diama-  the  caves  being  left  altogether  unnudested  for  a 

tist  Aristophanes,  that  appeared  in  4^4  b-c    It  jenr  or  two.    Some    ot   the   caverns  are    Mt- 

belongs  with  the  writer's  earlier  plays,  in  which  tremely  difiiciilt  of  access,  and  the  nests  can  only 

farckal  situations,  exubenni  imiginatioo,  and  a  be  colieaed  by  persons  accustomed  irom  their 

Imgnistic  revel,  are  to  be  noted.     The  connedy  youth  to  the  office.     The  most  remarkable  and 

is  a  burlesque  on  the  national  mytiHlogy ;  the  productive  caves  in  Java,  of  which  I  auperin- 

author  creates  a  ckiudland  for  his  fancy  to  sport  tended  a  moiety  of  the  collection  for  several 

in  without  restraint,  ye»»e>  are  those  of  Karang-bolang,  in  the  prov- 

Birdfl  of  Americ.  The.  the  mom,mentaI  !"«  «*  K";i,^"™«t*?rl^'^l,"1f  iS-  »^ 

work  of  John  James  Audubon,  the  Rr^t  Amer-  ^  -d^     H-   the   cav^   a,,  ^rs^'ent^f'ln^n^; 


would  be  instantly  fatal  to  the  adventurers,  w... 

Bird's-eye  Limestone,  the  old  name  of  a  ^ts  nothing  bebw  them  but  the  turbulent  surf 

rock    of    the    Trenton    formation,    now    called  making   its   way  into  the   chasms   of   the  rock. 

Lowville  Limestone.    It  is  a  fine-grained,  4ove-  The    only  preparation   which    the  birds'   neata 

colored  stone,  in  which  the  crystallized  corals  of  undergo  is  that  of  simple  drying,  without  direct 

the  genus  Tetradium  appear  as  whitish  points.  exposure    to    the    sun,    after    which   they    arc 

B^d'a-toot,  (Omithofits).  a  genua  of  about  packed  in  smaU  boxes,  mubIIv  of  half  a  picul 

seven    species   of   small    slender   pinnate-leaved,  ■  ■  ■  They  are  consumed  only  tj  the  great ;  and 

white,  pink,  or  yellow  flowered  annual  herbs  of  indeed  the  best  part  is  sent  to  the  capital  lor 

the  natural  order  LegummoMi.     The   common  the    consumption    of   the   couft.     The   sensval 

and  generic  names  were  suffiested  by  the  shape  Chinese   use   them   under  the   imagiBalion   that 

of   the   articulated,   cylindrical   pods    which   re-  ^^y  are  powerfully  stunuUting  and  tortic;  but 

semble  the  bent  claws  of  a  bird.    The  prin-  it  is  ijrobablc  tlat  their  most  valuable  qurfrty 

cipal  species,   0.   mJimw.  is  used  as  a   forage  «  tbeir  being  perfectly  haruJese.     The  peoide 

n^M.  "*  Japan,  who  so  much  resemble  the  Chineie  in 

nin*^  M«>.     Ca  Mi,.«:  '"•"y    °*   t*'^''  habits,   have  no  taste  for  th« 

Birds' Nesla.    See  Nests.  edible  nests ;  and  how  the  latter  acquired  a  taste 

Birds'   Nests,    Bdible,   the    nests   of   the  for  this  foreign  commodity  is  no  less  singular 

salangane  {CoUocalia  fwifhaga)  and  other  spe-  than  their  persevermg  in  it» 

among    the    Chinese.    They    are    particularly  See  Migration. 

abundant  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  especially  near  Birds  of  Pumdiss,  u  family  of  trards  of 
the  north  end  of  the  island.  The  nest  h^a  the  New  Guinea,  northern  Australia,  and  the  neigb- 
cfaape  of  a  common  swallow's  nest,  is  about  the  boring  islands,  which  contains  B  large  msnber 
size  of  a  half  teacup,  is  found  in  cayea,  paiticu-  of  species,  notable  for  splendid  plumage,  al- 
larly  in  sea-cliffs,  and  has  the  appeitrance  of  though  they  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  plainly 
fibrous  gelatine  or  isinglass.  They  appear  to  dressed  crows.  The  name  ''bird  of  paradise* 
be  composed  of  a  mucilagijious  substance  secret'  is  a  tran^tion  of  ^e  native  name  in  the  Island 
ed  by  special  glands,  and  are  no^  as  was  for-  of  Batchian,  ^nuimkdewata,*  meaning  birds  of 
merly  thought,  made  from. a  glutinous  tnafine  the  gode^  Abctit  50  speciei  of  theoe  birds  are 
fucus  or  seaweed.  The  finest  nestd  at  prMent  known,  varying  in  aiix  from  that  of  a  crow  to 
are  said  to  firing  as  high  a  price  .  as  $i3  that  of  a  sparrow ;  all  arc  forcat  birds,  spend- 
er $13  a  pound.  It  is  said  that  $75,o0o  ing  their  lives  in  the  tme-tops,  where  many  of 
or  $too/xx)  worth  is  sent  to  Singapore  and-  thetn  go  about  in  small  flocks,  active  and  noisy, 
China  annually.  They  are  hought  aXutost  ex->  but  are  inclined  to .  hide  tnemselves  in  the 
dusively  by  the  rich  Chineae,  who  consider  thiciceat  foliage,  as  though  aware  that  their 
then)  a  great  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  are  used  plumaga  rendered  them  easily-  conspieuous  to 
in  making  soup.  The  finest  are  those  obtained  their  enemies.  None  are  singers,  and  in  most 
before  the  nest  has  been  contaminated  by  the  cases  the  voice  is  a  loud,  harsh  cry,  br  a  sharp 
young  birds;  they  are  pure  white,  and  are.  whistle,  or  in  some  species,  strange  mewing 
comparatively  scarce.  The  inferior  ones  ue  notes.  It  Is  rehited  that  on  some  of  the  islands 
dark,  streaked  with  blood,  or  mixed  with  feath-  certain  species  were  called  'birds  of  the  sun,* 
trs ;  they  are  chiefly  converted  into  glue.  Some  because  of  their  habit  of  joining  in  loud  cho- 
of  the  caverns  in  which  these  nests  are  built  ruses  at  sunrise.  Their  diet  consists  mainly  of 
are  diiHcult  of  access  and  dangef ous  to  dimtb  fruit,  and  especially  of  berries  and  seeds ;  the 
so  that  none  can  collect  the  nests  but  persona  fi(  and  the  nutmeg  are  especially  eaten,  and 
brought  up  to  the  trade.  The  following  account  some  species  suck  hon^  from  the  )ar^  tropical 
of  the  traffic  in  these  birds'  nests  is  extra<led  flowers.  Insects  are  captured  by  all  species, 
from  Crawfurd's  e;[ceUent  work  on  the  East-  as  also  are  the  numerous  snailt  inhabiting  tbe 
ern  Archipelago :  'The  best  nests  are  those  trees  and  bushes  of  that  regioiv  and  the  larger 
obtained  in  deq>,  damp  caves,  and  such  as  are  form»  devour  frogs  and  lizards.  In  pursuit  of 
taken  before  the  birds  have  laid  their  »gs.  inaccM,  worms,  and  afiails,  several  species  spend 
.  .  .  They  are  taken  twice  a  j(par,  and  if  regular-,  much  of  ^Mtr  time  scrambling  about  the  trunks 
ly  collected,  and  no  wusual  inju^  be  offered  ta  of  trees,  and  searching  the  bark.  Hke  creepers, 
the  caverns,  will  produce  very  equally,  the  Tbi^  breeding  habits  of  these  birds  vary  e«tens- 
quantity  being  very  little,  if  at  all,  improved  btf  ively,  and. the  nests  andesgs  of  wajg)  have  not 
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jet  been  discovered.  Ttie  typical  paradise-birds  first  in  1523,  by  the  members  of  MaKellan's  corn- 
construct  rather  Icose,  careless  platforms  of  pany,  on  their  return  from  the  first  drcumnavi- 
sticks  and  leaves,  moss,  etc^  pluced  in  trees  or  gation  of  the  world.  They  brought  two  dead 
bushes,  and  lay  eggs  which  are  much  streaked  specimens  which  had  been  given  to  them  in  the 
and  spotted,  and  vary  in  color  and  patterns,  island  of  Batchian  as  a  mark  of  royal  favor. 
The  very  extraordinary  nests  and  play-grounds  From  these  ^ins  the  natives,  as  was  their 
of  that  section  of  the  family  which  is  terrestrial,  custom,  had  cut  oS  both  the  wings,  and  the 
and  inhabits  Australia,  are  described  under  feet ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  absurd  stories  oi 
bower-birds  (q.v.).  the  early  books,  that  the  paradise  birds  were 
Interest  in  the  birds  of  paradise  centres  in  naturally  footless  and  wingless,  never  perched, 
their  marvelous  displays  of  plumage  These  suspended  themselves  by  the  tail-feathers,  etc 
are  exhibited  in  most  species  by  the  male  alone.  It  was  also  said  that  they  gazed  perpetually  at 
the  female  being  comparatively  plain  and  simple  the  sun,  and  that  the  hen  laid  her  eggs  oo  the 
in  her  attire,  as  also  are  the  young  of  both  sexes,  back  of  her  spouse.  This  species  is  as  large  as 
until  the  ^oung  males  arrive  at  maturity.  This  a  crow.  The  male  is  rich  brown,  becoming 
dissimilar!^  between  the  females  and  males  of  purplish  beneath;  the  bead  and  neck  are  pale 
birds  in  which  the  latter  are  highly  adorned,  is  yellow,  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat,  metallic 
a  protective  arrangement,  designed  to  keep  the  green.  From  the  sides  of  the  body,  beneath  the 
females  from  observation  while  they  are  sitting  wings,  spring  thick  tufts  of  delicate,  loosdy- 
defenseless  upon  their  nests,  where  they  would  webbed,  golden-orange  feathers,  which,  when 
easily  be  discovered,  and  often  killed,  did  they  the  wings  are  lifted,  may  be  lifted  and  spread 
wear  the  conspicuous  colors  and  ornaments  of  out  so  as  to  seem  to  fall  like  a  shower  over  the 
their  brilliant  mates.  Natural  selection,  by  keep-  whole  bird ;  and  the  two  middle  tail-feathers 
ing  their  colors,  and  those  of  the  inexperienced  are  like  long  wires,  each  with  a  very  slight 
and  comparatively  helpless  young  ones  plain,  tlag-like  web  at  the  tip.  It  would  be  impossible 
has  tended  to  preserve  the  species ;  and  at  the  to  describe  at  length  the  great  variety  and 
time  when  the  females  are  brooding  their  mates  splendor  of  the  plumage  of  these  eccentrically 
remain  at  a  discreet  distance  from  the  nests,  so  ornate  birds,  only  a  few  of  which  may  be  fnrtber 
as  not  to  betray  their  position  to  the  monkeys,  alluded  ta  In  the  red  bird  of  paradise  (Para- 
lemurs,  civets,  serpents,  and  other  searchers  ditea  laMSuittea)  the  plumage  is  like  velvet  in 
for  eggs  and  fledglings.  The  same  influence,  a  variety  of  gorgeous  colors,  and  the  tufts  at 
acting  through  sexual  selection  (q.v.),  has  de-  the  sides  are  rich  crimson,  while  the  elegantly 
veloped  in  the  males  the  bright  colors  and  eccen-  curling  central  tail-shafts  are  21  inches  in 
trie  adornments  which  distinguish  this  group  of  length.  A  genus  of  New  Guinea  (Ciacinnurus) 
Urds  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  attractive-  inchidea  a  number  of  si>ecies,  only  about  six 
ness  in  the  eyes  of  the  females.  The  theory  is  inches  long,  called  the  Icing  birds  of  paradise, 
that  the  most  beautiful  male  will  be  chosen  first  which  are  di stingo i shed  by  large  tufts  of  fan- 
as  a  mate,  and  will  transmit  to  its  offspring  its  like  plumes  on  each  side  of  the  breast.  Another 
tendency  toward  ornamentation  or  high  color,  genua  (^Parolia)  has  as  its  especial  ornament  a 
and  that  thus,  by  constant  rivalry  between  the  group  of  three  long  feathers  springing  from 
males,  the  excessive  ornamentation  in  this  group  behind  each  eye,  which  are  in  the  form  of  mc- 
has  slowly  arisen.  A  justification  for  this  view  tallic  wires,  with  a  racket-like  web  at  the  end 
is  found  m  the  fact  that  in  the  courting  season,  that  may  be  erected  and  moved  about  as  the 
which  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  rainy  season,  bird  wishes.  Otherwise  the  plumage  is  black, 
numbers  of  males  of  each  species  gather  in  except  for  some  vivid  steel-green  and  white 
certain  spots,  sometimes  on  the  ground,  but  feathers  about  the  head.  Some  species  hare  a 
more  usually  on  the  limbs  of  the  forest  trees,  distinct  shield  of  metallic,  scale-like  feathers, 
and  go  through  a  ^eat  variety  of  movements  upon  the  back  or  upon  the  breast,  which  may 
and  strange  antics,  hfting  their  wings,  spreading  be  glossy  blue,  or  green,  or  violet,  or  glowing 
their  tails,  erecting  tbeir  crests,  and  apparently  scarlet,  or  a  mixture  of  these.  The  acme  of 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  display  their  this  strange  and  gorgeous  development  in  nlu- 
finery  in  the  eyes  of  the  females,  and  thus  solicit  mage  seems  to  be  attained  by  the  'superb'  bird 
them  to  make  a  choice.  Natives  call  these  as-  of  paradise  {Lophorhina  superba),  which  is  cha- 
semblages,  which  usually  occur  at  sunrise,  and  racterized  by  the  presence  of  an  enormous  erec- 
always  tn  the  same  place,  'dancing  parties,"  tile  forked  shield  of  velvety  black  feathers 
and  it  is  during  this  time  that  they  secure  arising  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  when  in 
specimens  for  the  trade,  liy  shooting  them  from  repose  lying  flatly  on  the  back.  So  strange  and 
ambush  with  blunt  arrows.  So  persistent  has  apparently  incongruous  is  this  shield,  that  it 
been  the  demand  for  their  skins  and  feathers,  might  suggest  to  the  beholder  that  the  tail  of 
chiefly  for  millinery  purposes,  that  many  of  the  some  other  bird  had  been  stuck  on  to  the  skin, 
species  have  been  nearly  exterminated.  This  were  it  not  that  its  feathers  are  of  a  different 
may  easily  occur  from  the  fact  that  the  range  type.  The  ground-color  of  the  plumage  is  of  the 
of  most  of  the  birds  of  paradise  is  very  limited,  dwpest  black,  but  with  bronze  reflections  on  the 
several  species  being  confined  to  a  single  island,  neck;  while  the  feathers  of  the  head  are  metallic 
Their  increase,  too,  is  slow,,  as  most  of  them  green  and  blue.  Spreading  over  the  breast  is 
lay  only  two  or  three  eggs,  a  condition  which  a  shield  composed  of  narrow  and  rather  stiff 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  their  natural  feathers,  which  extends  in  a  pointed  form,  along 
enemies  are  comparatively  few.  They  have  oc-  each  side,  and  is  emarginate  in  the  middle.  In 
casionally  been  captured  alive,  and  kept  tor  a  color,  this  is  bluish-green,  with  a  satiny  sheen; 
time  in  captivity,  even  in  the  zoological  gardens  thebackshield,  on  the  other  hand,  is  velvety  Wack; 
of  Europe,  but  they  do  not  thrive  in  confinement,  with  reflections  of  bronze  and  purple,  its  outer- 
The  best-known  of  the  birds  of  paradise,  is  the  most  feathers  exceeding  the  primaries  of  the 
great  emerald  paradise  bird  (Paradeisea  apoda)  wing  in  length.  The  natives  say  that  the  enor- 
of  the  Moluccas  which  was  brought  to  Europe  mtnis  crest,  when  displayed  during  the  courtship 
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(.Hobby   (Faico  subbuteo).  5.  Sparrow  Hawk   (Accipiter  Nisus)U;  d  riyCiOOQlC 

■.Kappell's  African  Vulture   (Gyps  Ruppellt)6.  Bataleur  Eagle   (Heloursus  ecaudatus).  '■- 

>  Carancho   (Polybonn   Brasiliensis).  7.  South    American    Buzzard-Hawk  (Asturina  polyiona). 

4  Coramon  Biuz.ird  (Buteo  rulsaris).  8.  East  Indian  Pigeon-Hawk  or  Turumti  (Falco  chiquen) 
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of  the  female,  »a  not  only  raised,  but  spread  into  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  in  r86a-5> ; 

nidely    out,    in    a    fan-like    manner,    while   the  and   papers   relating  to   the  constitution  of  thC 

chest  shield  is  similarly  expanded.    Hence  the  coimcil,  the  plague  in  Bombay,  etc. 
head  of  the  bird  forms  a  circle  of   irregular  Bireme,  a  Roman  ship  ot  war  with  two 

feathers  of  velvety  black  and  emerald,  completely  banks   of   oars.     It   was   inferior,  in   magnitude 

concealing  the  rest  of  the  body  when  viewed  and  strength,  to  the  trireme, 
from  the  front.                        .u.  w  a      *  „  «  Biren*  bfi-ron,  or  Biron,  Emeat  John  vm 

tjeneral  mformation  as  to  the  birds  of  para-  /nuicF     ™     rniTniANnt      niimian     statrBman 
di«  will  be  fomd  in  Wks  of  E,st  Indian  t,™l,      g^JJ™  of  f^SS^Sfl.Si  S^  rf^S 

by   Alfred   Russel   Wallace,   the  first   naturalist  ,1,.  '^-  -t  n;\\,ra„\  ■  h    tfHi-  h    JS  T\<-r    i«s 

Si''u;*s,K't,  'S^"&s  Sif.rr  H  Sed^fSii^  ?ii,td1,i^Ji.','?f 

S«;i  .  ™.S«L„  ™n™S  .^(^L;  <.S'  A"".  O"''""  <•'  Courland,  and  niece  oi  Peter 

t,J,,_i    Si,    ,  I„r2  TS'  „?  ,  T,?:  the  Great  of  Eumia;  bnt  h?wa.  onauccmful  in 

Kw  fpuEhJt;i'onfton5Si.,ifsa"  ^    t'T-'oA  °'"YSl..i'^"T,o IS  t 

r™"TeZan»tSffii."  K°"inc,Sd°S  '«'  """"T'  ""  "?S""'  ¥  "S  SSfo"! 

a;lfen,i«c"neS?&?wS  £?'?,!:  Se"'0n?ro("f™  fn  "/n.^'  "Flr'ani 

(jerman   scientmc  perioaicals,   wnicti   nave   been  l 1.,       t , . , - i.,i i    u;,    i,.,„^ 

rcc^n't  "%  t^'^h'  ■'"  /^%''r"^*'S'>  %"''  i&he'rivr    •his'aJ.S"'  ThI  PhS 

hnT^)°'  The'  mo'st'  "^^rsStlheT'^r     L^^  jSl^-ky  were  his  first  victijns.    He  cau^ 

^yf^Mir'^drTLS"?^;)^'""'-  ''''^'  ^ffitEZbi?to'^^v%tiri^idt^ai 

and  Evans,  <Birds>  (Lond.  1900).  jj,^  ^^p^^^  ^^^^^  ^l,^^^  ^^^^Ij  ^^  1,^^  f^^  ,^ 
Birds  of  Prey.  This  group  is  a  survival  induce  him  to  lay  aside  Eiis  severity,  but  that 
of  the  old-fashioned  classification  of  animals  by  neither  her  entreaties  nor  her  tears  were  able, 
TcsembiBDces  in  appearance  and  function,  rather  to  move  him.  The  firmness  of  his  character, 
than  in  structure.  Broadly  speaking,  a  bird  of  however,  introduced  vi^or  and  activity  into  all 
prey  is  merely  one  which  subsisia  by  attacking  branches  of  the  administration  throughout  the 
and  devouring  livins  creatures,  and  hence  the  empire.  In  1737  Anna  forced  the  Courlanders 
name  covers  such  birds  as  sicuas,  frigate-birds,  to  choose  her  favorite  (who  had  In  1722  mar- 
shrikes,  and  fish-catching  birds,  as  well  as  the  ried  a  Courland  lady)  for  their  Duke.  After 
eagles,  hawks,  and  owls,  to  which  it  is  restricted  declaring  Prince  Ivan  her  successor,  she  ap- 
to  popular  usage.  In  all  these  cases  .he  adapta-  PP'"'"1  Bircn  regent  Anna  died  28  Oct.  174O. 
tions  are  for  a  predatory  life,  especially  marked'  The  new  regent  acted  with  prudence  and  mod- 
in  the  strong  seixing  talons  of  the  hawks  and  er^tion.  Eat  a  secret  conspiracy  was  soon 
owls,  and  in  their  hooked,  sharp-edged  beaks,  formed  against  him.  Field  Marshal  Munnich 
suitable  for  tearing  and  cutting,  along  with  caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  his  bed  during  the 
which  go  suitable  modifications  of  the  digestive  night  of  19  Nov.  >740,  and  to  be  confined  in 
organs,  characteristic  of  the  accipiters.  These  the  castle  of  Schliisselburg.  He  was  subjected 
adaptations  bear  a  curious,  yet  natural  likeness  to  a  trial ;  but  the  sentence  of  death  was  changed 
to  the  claws,  teeth,  etc,  of  carnivorous  mam-  ifto  that  of  imprisonment  for  life,  and  his  for- 
mals  and  reptiles.  tune  was  declared  confiscated.  Together  with 
_.  .  ,.  „,„.,  .„  .  .  ,  his  family  he  was  transported  to  Pelym,  tn  Si- 
Birdaall,  WilHam  W.,  American  educator :  teria,  and  thrown  into  a  prison,  of  which 
b.  Richmond,  Ind.,  1854;  d.  Phila.,Pa.,  i7March  Miinnich  himself  had  furnished  the  plan.  In  the 
lOOQ.  He  was  graduated  from  Earlham  College,  following  year  EUrabeth.  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Indiana,  1873.  and  was  a  teadier  m  larRB  kcc-  Great,  being  raised  to  the  Russian  throne  by  a 
ondary  schools  until  i8gB.  He  was  presidMt  of  new  revolution.  Biren  was  recalled  20  Dec. 
Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania,  I8g8-i9i».  i^^,  and  Miinnich  was  obliged  to  occupy  his 
BWwood,  Herbert  Mills,  English  lawyer:  P"Son.  At  Kasan  the  sledges  met;  the  travelers 
b,  Belgaum.  Bombay  Presidency.  29  May  1837.  recoS^'.^ed  each  other,  and  proceeded  on  their 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  way  without  mterchanging  a  word.^  Biren  was 
was  dean  of  arts  (1868,  1881,  1888,  1890)  and  ^f^med  at Jaroslav,  and  only  received  his  full 
syndic  at  the  Bombay  University,  and  vice-  hberty  m  1762  from  Peter  IIL  When  athennc 
chancellor  1891-2.  He  entered  the  Bombay  civil  "■  ascended  the  throne  the  ^chy  of  Courland 
fcrviee  1858;  was  made  assisUnt  collector  and  was  restored  to  Biren  m  1763.  He  TOvemed 
magistrate  1859;  assistant  judge  1862;  under  with  wisdom  and  lenity,  transferring  the  gov- 
secretary  to  the  government,  judicial,  political,  ernment  to  his  eldest  son,  Peter. 
and  educational  departments,  and  secretary  of  Biretta,  a  cap  worn  by  ecclesiastics,  espe- 
the  legislative  council  1863;  acting  registrar  of  cially  those  of  the  Roman  Church,  though  some 
the  high  court,  Bombay  1867;  district  jnd^  ritualistic  clergymen  of  the  Anglican  Church  also 
for  Ratnagiri,  Surat,  and  Thana  1871-80;  judi-  wear  it.  It  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  though 
cial  commissioner  and  judge  of  the  sadar  it  has  varied  in  shape  and  mateHai  at  different 
conrt.  Sind  i88l;  three  times  acting  judge  of  times.  It  is  at  present  a  stiff-sided,  square- 
the  high  court,  Bombay  1881-5 ;  puisne  shaped  cap  with  sharp  edges,  a  flattened  top  sur- 
judgeof  the  high  court  of  Bombay  1885-92;  and  mounted  by  ridges  rising  above  it,  having  in 
member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  governor  the  centre  a  sort  of  tuft  or  tassel.  It  is  made 
of  Bombay    1892-7.    His    publications    include  of  cloth    or   stuff,   the  color  being  black    for 

'Catalogue  of  the  Flora  of  Matheran  and  Ma-  priests,  purple  0      ■  ■  -  -      ■■  ■ — • '-* 

bableshwsr' ;    'Catalogue   of    Bills    Introduced  for  cardinals. 
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lericAn  natural-  court    and    p 

.....        .51.    He  graduated  slaughter-bouses;  public 

at  Williams  College   18^3;   studied  pnysiology  dwelling-houses  for  woi, , 

and  histolc^  at  Leipsic  i88cr-i ;  became  instruc-  pHe  in  theii  accommodation  and  i 

lor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Wis-  appointments.     The    system    of    drunage    and 

consin  1875;  professor  of  Eoology  1879;  dean  of  sewerage  is  very  complew.    There  is  a  theo- 

the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  in  1891;  and  logical  college  of  the  Church   of  England    (St. 

acting  president   of  the  university   1900-1.    In  Aidan'a) ;  a  free  puhlie  library,  schools  of  art, 

1894  he  became  director  of  the  Geological  and  etc.    The  ruins  of  an  aacient  Benedictine  priory 

Natural  Histwy  Survey  of  Wisconsin.    He  has  founded  in  115^  still  exist  in  a  good  state  of 

written  many  articles  and  papers  on  zoology.  preservation.     The    ferry    privileges    were    for- 

Birse,  Henry  Wamcr,  American  soldier:  perly  vested  in  the  monks  of  this  priory.  The 
b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  25  Aug.  1825 ;  d.  New  York,  benevolent  institutions  comprise  an  infirmary, 
I  Tune  r8^  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  children  s  and  lyjng-jn  hospitals,  and  a  dispen- 
he  organized  the  4th  rcgimcr.t  Connecticut  Vol-  ^^-  .1*  °^?  .»  '^rge  public  park  of  114  acres 
unteers,  and  was  commissioned  its  major  23  beautifully  laid  out,  and  another  and  sn^allw 
May  itei.  In  November  1861  his  uncle,  Gov.  P»Mic  park.  Its  magmficent  docks  and  dock 
Buckingham  of  Connecticut,  appointed  him  warehouses,  however,  which  belong  to, the  splen- 
colonel  of  the  13th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  ^^  Liverpool  system,  f,^m  the  distingmshine 
which  joined  Buder's  army  at  New  Orleans,  feature  of  Birkenhead.  The  Mersey  tunnel,  ♦■^ 
He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  the  miles  lont  including  the  approaches  21  feet 
first  Red  River  campaign;  commanded  a  divi-  high,  and  26  feet  wide,  and  which  coat  $6,100,000. 
sion  in  Grant's  Virginia  campaign;  and  was  "P™  connects  Liverpool  with  Birkenhead, 
with  Sheridan  in  the  latter's  molt  brilliant  mo-/e-  Communication  with  Liverpool  is  also  kcpt_  up 
mems  in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  In  November  by,  steam  ferries,  the  property  of  the  corporation, 
186s  he  resigned  with  the  rank  of  brtvet  major-  which  yield  a  handsome  revenue.  The  corpora- 
general.  His  services  were  recognized  by  an  ^°"  also  owns  the  gas,  water,  and  electric  light- 
apprecialive  vote  of  thanks  from  tTie  legislature  \^  Pj""^'  t'^  *"  fa-amway  lioeij  which  were 
of  Connecticut  introduced  here  by  George  Franaa  Tram,  one 

— .  ,.     ,    ^  .  .  ,         ...  of  the  earltett  systeraa  in  Great  Britain.    The 

Bu-ldwck,  Gewge  originator  of  mechanics  T^wer-supply.  whidi  is  abundant  and  of  excrf- 

institutes :  b,  &ttle,  Yorkshire,,  10 /an;  I7?6;  d.  j^t  ^^fi^y^   ;,  obtained  Within  the  borough  by 

1  Dec.  1841.     He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  pqniping  front  the  red  sandstone   strata  whkh 

and  took  the  dttjree  of  M.D.  in  i;99,  among  Sifl  underlies  it.    Birtonhead  has  gained  a  diatin- 

friends   and   fellow    students   being   Brou^Tiam  g„i,hed  name  for  ship-building,  the  ortensire 

and   Jeffrey     Being   appomted   to  the  chair   of  yards  of  Laird  Bros.    (buiWert   of  the  famous 

natural    and    expenmental    philosophy    m    the  Confederate  ship  Alabama)  being  located  here. 

AndersonianUn.versityat  Glasgow,  in  i7eg  he  jj,^    ^re    mtclune    and    eiwiaeeriiv    wwks, 

delivered  his  first  course  of  lectures.    The  fol-  ^g^^  factories,  Bour-miUs,  «l-«ate  mills,  etc 

lowing  year  he  Wn  to  give  gratuitous  locturoi  Birkenhead  has  returned  a  member  t6  Parlfa- 

W  mechanics,  which  weie  soon  largely  attended,  rainyt  since  1861.    It  re<!eived  a  darter  of  incor- 

This  was  the  first  attempt  to  establuh  mechanics  pwation  as  a  municipal  borowgh  in  1877.    Pop. 

institutes,  and  to  Dr.   Birkbeck  the  honor  of  about  mooo 

being    their    founder    belongs.      The    Gla^ow  ■,■_«.  1    i'™-  ,    ,r,  t         *   ^1.      i        .^ 

Me^anics'   Institution,  thoi^h  not  established  ^  *?^*1*'?'-?^'l'*°S'    O'Im^w*  the  horn*). 

till  182a,  owed  its  origin  to  these  lectures  de-  Effi^it,  a  lake  m  the  Payoom,  about  30  mdes Jong 

livered  iy  him.    In  1804  he  settled  as  a  physi-  ^^  *  T'u'^""'*- J'    ^j"™""'"*"  w""*  the 

cian  in  Condon,  and  was  soon  engaged  m  an  ^''^  f^^  had  connection  foriiKrly  w«h  the  «r- 

extensive  practice;  but  the  extension  ol  scientific  t''^="'  ^=  ^'^'^'  «"">  which  it  has  Wn  con-, 

knowledge    fo    (nechanics     was    ever    in    his  'ounaea. 

thoughts,  and  in  1824  be  had  the  happbese  of.        Biitett;  Herbert  Stanley,  Canadian  physi- 

bein$    elected    president    of    the    London    Me-  cian:  b.  Hamilton,  Ont.,  17  July  1864.    He  grad- 

chanics'  Institution,  for  which  that  at  Glasgow  uated  at  JdcGill  UnnErsity  in  i88fi;  was  senior 

had    ted    tht    way.    Similar    institutions  '  eooo  house   surgeon  to  the  Montreal  General  Hos- 

arose  and   prospered  in   all   the   larger- towns  pital    1886-7;    and    assistant    physician '  to    the 

of     the     kingdom.       Dr.     Birkbeck     was     also  Montreal    Dispensary   1887-9.     He   is   a   Fellow 

connected  with  the  founding  of  University  Col-  of  the  American  Laryngobgist  Association,     In 

lege,  London,  advocated  the  r^eal  of  the  tax  18S9  he   was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anat- 

on  new.spapers,  and  was  active  as  a  lecturer  and  omy   at   McGill    University,    and    in    IpOO    was 

promoter    of    various    educational    movements,  laryngologist  to  the  Montreal  Genera!  Hospital, 

The  London  Mechanics'  Institution  still  exists,  and   aurist  to  the   Mackay    Institute   for    Deaf 

but  it  is  now  known  as  the  Birkbeck  Literary  Mutes. 
and  Scientific  Institution.  Birmingham,  Ala,  "die    Pittsburg    of    the 

Birkenhead,     England,    a     parliamentary.  South,"  the  industrial  bead  of  the  entire  South 

county,  and .  municipal  borough  of  Cheshire,  on  between  Atlanta  ^td  New  Orleans,  and  the  chief 

the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  opposite   Liverpool,  centre   of  the   iron  and  coal   industry   south  of 

Its  growth  has  been  rapid.    It  owes  its  pros-  Pennsylvania ;  county-seat  of  Jefferson  County, 

perity  to  the  same  causes  that  have  made  Liver-  in    the    northjem    centre,    midway    between    the 

pool  a  great  seaport,  and   may  be  regarded  as  Coosa  and  Black  Warrior  rivers,  608  feet  above 

a  suburb  of  that  city-    Its  docks  have  a  lineal  the  sea  in  a  valley,  near  where  the  last  Appala- 

quay  space  of  over  nine  miles,  with  a  conyilcte  chian  spurs  sink  to  the  coast  plain ;  96  miles 

system  of  railway  cqtnmunkation  for  (he  ship-  north  01  Montgomery,  the  State  capital,  and  168 

ment  of  goods  and  direct  coaling  of  steamers,  miles  west  of  Atlanta,  on  six  trunk  roads;  the 

It  has  a  handsome  sqaare.  ;i  town-hall;  sessions  Soutbeni,  L.  &  N-,  Kansas  City,  M.  &,B..  Cen- 
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Iral  of  G.,  Alabama  G.  S.  (Queen  &  Crescent^,  com  mill,  flour  n...., ,„_ 

and  Seaboard  A.  L.  R.R.'s.  It  is  situated  in  line  engine  works,  iron  and  Steel  bridge  works, 
the  heart  of  the  greatest  coal,  iron,  and  lime-  boiler  works,  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
sione  district  of  the  South,  Around  it  He  stove  foundry,  railroad  shops,  sash  factories, 
three  huge  coal  fields,  the  Warrior,  Cahaba,  and  wagon  factories,  agricultural  implement  works, 
CooM,  aggregating  over  8,6io  square  tniles,  with  printing  and  bookbmding  concerns,  hollow  ware 
some  6a  seams,  more  than  half  of  them  work-  plant,  brick  plants,  planing  mills  and  wood- 
able;  the  nearest  deposits  being  only  4  miles  working  plants,  and  packing  company.  BIr- 
from  the  city.  Birmingham  is  bnilt  partly  upon  mingfiam  is  also  a  cotton  market,  the  cotton  re- 
the  slope  of  Red  Monntaln,  named  from  its  6«t-  eeipts  annually  exceeding  loo.ooo  bales.  It  has 
crop  of  hematite  iron  ore,  which  extends  many  cotton  factories,  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  and  knit- 
mile*  in  every  direction  irom  th«  city,  in  Z  vein  ting  factory.  Besides  the  unparalleled  cheap- 
from  6  to  a6  feet  thick  nhh  an  indeftnite  diq>th.  ness  of  materia,  its  transportation  facilities 
This  district  produced  in  IgoO  about  90  per  cent  are  shortly  to  be  greatly  increased  by  the  com- 
ol  the  Slate's  production  of  13,7QSA50  tons  of  pktion  of  the  govenmnent  improvements  on  the 
coal,  Sf^SiSai  tons  of  coke,  and  1,763,617  tons  Warrior  and  Tombigbcc  rivers,  by  which  coal 
of  pig  iron.  Six  liundred  thousand  freight  cars  and  other  products  can  be  transported  to  tide 
were  handled  in  and  out  of  Birmingham,  cvry*  water  at  Mobile,  thence  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
ing  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  toooage  of  Ala-  board,  at  greatly  reduced  cosL 
bama  in  1910,  and  also  hauling  about  1,000,000  Public  Works  and  /n* dVaitoaj.— Binning- 
tons  of  limestone.  This  ideal  equipment  for  the  ham  is  a  handsome  and  solidly-  built  city,  with 
production  of  iron  and  steel  at  the  lowest  cost,  wide  avenues,  handsome  dweihngs,  and  impos- 
ts building  up  a  great  city  with  sucb  rapidity  in^  public  buildings.  It  has  a  large  government 
ihat  no  statistics  can  be  other  than  temporary,  building,  county  court-house,  new  city  hall. 
Business  Interests. —  It  is  estimated  that  costing  over  £200,000,  and  three  new  lO-story 
there  are  in  Jefferson  County  more  than  30Q  steel-frame  "skyscrapers,"  one  of  them  costing 
mining  and  manufacturing  plants  of  various  over  $600,000.  Amongthe  other  notable  build- 
kinds,  among  which  are  27  blast  furnaces,  7,168  ings  are  the  Jefferson  Theatre,  the  Auditorium, 
«Jce  ovens,  60  coal  mines,  a  large  number  of  St.  Vincenf^  Hospital,  HiUman's  Hospital, 
mines  and  stone  quarries,  2  steel  plants,  3  roll-  Union  Station,  and  Hillman  Hotel  There  are 
ing  mills,  a  wire  rod  and  hail  mtn,  k  steel  rail  16  or  more  public  parks,  the  most  prominent  of 
mill,  besides  other  plants  of  various  kinds,  whiiJh  are  the  Capitol,  North  Birmmgham,  East 
There  are  in  Jefferson  County  S0,ooo  wage-  Lake,  and  Lafceview.  The  city  has  an  extensive 
earners  who  receive  more  than  ^,750,000  per  waterworks  system,  with  ^  reservoir  on  Shade's 
month.  The  poss  volume  of  business  in  mhnng  Mountain,  225  feet  above  the  city,  a  Waring 
and  fflamifacturing  during  the  year  1910  was  system  of  sewera^,  and  0T«r  100  miles  of  street 
cstimateft  at  $7S,oooioooj  aoA  the  gross  volnm«  railroads,  connerting  it  not  only  witTi  Us  imme- 
of  business  in  the'  getMral  wholesale  aad  retail  diate  suburbs,  but  with  points  many  miles  away, 
trade  amounted  to  about  $60,000,000,  making  the  There  are  over  50  white  churches,  a  public 
total  amount  of  business  for.  the  year  iQio,  library,  11  hospitals  and  Infirmaries,  13  ^Uic 
1135.000,000.  After  the  census  of  1904,  Bir-  schools,  16  newspapers,  indnding  3  dailies,  Q 
mingham  extended  its  corporate  limits  to  six  military  organizations,  a  telephone  companies, 
times  the  former  area;  that  is,  from  4,270  acres  13  private  schools  and  colleges,  including  i 
lo  30jiSi  acres.  Populous  suburbs  were  added  medical  college^  I  dental  cc4]ege,  3  business  col' 
in  which  were  mannfactnring  establishments,  leges,  Howard  College  (Baptist,  at  East  Lake, 
In  igog  the  entire  city  contained  348  of  these,  s  miles  northeast,  founded  1841),  Northern  Ala- 
the  value  of  their  products  being  $24,i38«oaCL  Sama  (Methodist)  and  a  colored  normal  train- 
etqiilal  $33,718^00.  salaries  and  wages  paid  ing  school.  Its  charitable  institutions  comprise 
Ss^aStAoo,  and  cost  of  materials  $14,010,0001  Sl  Vincei^s  Hospital,  Hillman  Hoepitat,  Mercy 
Th^  emjdoyed  8,999  wage-earners.  This  shows  Home,  Jefferson  County  Alms  flouse,  and  the 
an  increase  of  313  per  cent  in  Uie  capital  in-  Boys'  InduGtrial  School  at  East  Lake, 
vested  over  that  of  1904.  Ten  years  before,  Fitianc^s  and  Coi/tfrnm^nf.— The  assessed 
Birmingham  was  already  furnishing  six  sev-  valuation  of  the  city  property  for  i^io  was 
enihs  of  the  total  United  States'  export  of  pig  $65,815,0(26,  which  is  on  liout  a  50  per  cent 
iron,  but  since  then  none  of  the  product  has  basis;  tax  rate  for  JQIO,  State,  county,  and  city, 
been  exported  on  account  of  the  increased  home  $i.ooj  public  outlay  for  1902, including  $39^62.60 
demand.  The  first  steel  plant  in  the  South  was  for  public  schools,  $463489.69.  In  190a,  how- 
starled  in  189?  at  Birmingham,  two  open-hearth  evpr,  a  special  expenditnro  Of  $22g3s6  was  made 
furnaces  of  160  tons  a  day ;  now  the  Tennessee  for  cement  sidewalks,  street  improvements,  and 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  has  in  opera-  sewers.  The  government  of  the  city  is  in  the 
tion  at  Ensley,  a  suburb,  10  furnaces  and  a  44-  hands  of  a  mayor  and  city  council,  elected  bien-- 
inch  blowing  mill,  capacity  ifloo  tons  a  day.  niall^,  and  an  elected  police  commission  and  a 
This  is  the  largest  basic  open-hearth  plant  in  nominated  board  of  education. 
the  world  excejit  the  Carnegie  works  at  Home-  The  rapid  development  of  Birmingham's 
firad.  There  is  a  casting  plant  and  rail  mill  business  is  best  shown  by  the  infallible  test  of 
in  connection  with  it  The  Alabama  Steel  and  the  clearing  house,  the  only  one  in  Alabama. 
Shipbnikftng  Company  began  in  1899  with  In  1897  the  exchanges  amounted  to  £^0,907,495 : 
•',ooo«)o  capital,  and  the  Alabama  Steel  and  in  1899,  to  $344^,751,  and  in  igoo  lo  over 
Wire  Company  with  $2,ooo.cMo  capital  Besides  $101,500,000,  having  more  than  doubled  in  ten 
the  plants  already  mentioned,  Birmingham  has  a  years.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  increasing  use 
sieel  casting  plant,  a  bi-product  plant,  a  wrnuRht  of  the  Birmingham  banks  by  territory  which 
pipe  pUnt,  cast  pipe  and  foundry  plants,  soil  formerly  sought  those  of  the  other  large  cities, 
""^  -'— -  '-  -'-  -•-  -■  '  fhe  Birmingham  banks  furnish  funds  for  mov- 
ing  125,000  bales  of   cotton.      Their  business 
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often  exceeds  $1,000,000  a  day.      In  4  years,  Anglesey  marble  in  1832,  is  a  rectangular  build- 

1898-1902,  their  deposits  increased  from  $3,500,-  ing,  moJeled  after  the  temple  o£  Jupiter   Staior 

000  to  $9,251,820.      There  are  many  banking  in-  at  Rome.    Its  large  hall  is  U5  feet  long,  65  feet 

stilutions  in  the  city,  with  an  aggregate  capital  wide,  and  65  feet  high,  seating  2,250  persons,  aiid 

exceeding  $3,000,000,  well  managed  and  pros-  contains  a  magnificent  organ.     In  this    hall   a 

perous  institutions,  great  musical   festival  is  held  once  every   three 

Population  and  History. — By  the  census,  the  years  the  proceeds  o£  which  go  to  the  General 
population  in  1880,  the  first  after  Birmingham's  Hospital.  It  was  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
settlement,  was  3,086;  in  1890,  26,178;  in  1900,  that  Mendelssohn's  oratorio,  'Eiijah,'  iwas  first 
38,415.  But  these  figures  tell  only  part  of  the  performed  (1846),  and  Gounod's  'Redemption* 
story  and  are  very  misleading.  Birmingham  is  and  Elgar's  'Dream  of  Gerontius*  are  antong 
entirely  the  creation  of  the  last  30  years.  The  other  famous  works  first  heard  at  this  festival- 
future  of  the  district  was  foreseen  as  early  as  Among  other  public  buildings  of  note  are  the 
1849.  but  the  first  atiempt  ts  realize  it  was  council -house,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
about  1870,  by  a  company  which  bought  a  large  different  corporation  offices,  with  fine  reception 
iract  of  land  around  Elyton,  then  the  county-  rooms  and  council  chamber,  erected  1874-8  (cost 
seat,  now  a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  which  $1,000,000):  the  Victoria  Law  Courts,  a  fine 
sought  to  make  that  the  centre  of  the  new  de-  edifice  in  terra  cotta  (Renaissance),  (cost  $580.- 
velopment.  It  failed  because  prices  were  too  000)  ;  University  buildings,  municipal  technical 
high,  and  another  company  bought  a  tract  to  the  school,  municipal  schools  of  art  and  design, 
east,  where  stood  a  single  shanty  on  the  spot  Binglcy  Hall  {a  large  covered  place  holding 
where  the  Florence  Hotel  now  stands,  which  25,000  persons,  wherein  the  late  John  Bright, 
they  named  Birmingham.  The  next  year  a  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  Joseph  Chamberlain  have 
small  iron  furnace  was  erected  and  this  started  addressed  vast  audiences),  post-office,  corpor.n- 
up  coal  mining.^  Coal  had  hitherto  lacked  a  tion  baths,  the  stations  of  the  L,  &  N.  W.,  Mid- 
market,  but  in  1874,  50400  tons  were  mined,  land,  and  Great  Western  R.R.'s,  cavalry  bar-  ■ 
The  demand  of  the  Oxmoor  furnace  for  coal  racks,  public  libraries,  the  Exchange  buildings. 
ted,  ill  1879,  to  the  opening  of  the  Pratt  mines,  art  gallery  (special  features,  paintings  by  David 
and  with  this  began  the  era  of  great  growth.  Cox  and  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school  of  artists. 
The  population  leaped  in  the  next  decade  from  and  valuable  collections  illustrative  of  industrial 
3,000  to  26,000,  a  growth  unparalleled  in  United  arts),  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  com 
States  history,  except  by  Chicago.  Retarded  for  exchange,  Masonic  hall,  markets,  etc, 
some  years  by  the  collapse  of  the  boom,  it  still  Monumenls.  —  The  public  statues  include 
had  grown  50  per  cent  by  1900.  In  fact,  the  in-  those  of  Queen  Victoria.  Prince  Albert,  Jatnes 
crease  was  more  than  double  that,  for  the  nomi-  Watt,  Joseph  Priestley,  Lord  Nelson.  Sir  Robert 
nal  ciiy  is  only  the  business  hub  of  a  large  group  Peel,  John  Bright,  Joseph  Sturge,  Thomas  At  t- 
of  cities  and  towns,  btiilt  up  by  the  same  inter-  v,^<i,  George  Dawson,  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  Sir 
ests   and   but   little   removed   from    each   other,  josiah  Mason   etc 

which  wm  probably   in  the   near  future  be  an-  Churches/Ho.pilaU.  elC.-The  mother  church 

^^t  TfZ,)\'^i"r.V^f     r^    ,^'^'"^^^'^'  ^L  of  Birmingham  is  that  of  Saint  MarUn's.  or  the 

!:fgiltXe™nXr.5wns^'CseAl-  S"   '^^r   -^r'"  f^-H^'^n  ^buiU    .8„). 

1 1  miles  away ;  others  are  Ensley.  Pratt  City,  ""^  I"",*!'  ^^'^^"^  <>*  which  date  from  the  year 

Elyton,   Gate   City,  Irondale,    Powderly,   West  ^§44^  this  church  contains  several  altar  tombs 

End,   Smithfield,   East  Birmingham,  North  Bir-  °*  '^e  Birmingham  family      Saint  Phihp's    (re- 

.ningham.    East    Lake,    Woodlawn,    Kingston.  ""^J"   f^onst't^ted   the   cathedral   church)    was 

Tonesville,  and  Avondale.     When  Birmingham  the  second  parish  church,  bmlt  1711.  pailadian 

was  settled,  it  had  3,o8fi  inhabitants;  in  rgio  it  ">■■«'  restored  1868;  both  churches  contain  fine 

had  132,685,  many  surrounding  precincts  having  stained-glass  windows  designed  by  Sir  E,  Bume 

been  annexed  in  1903  and  1910.    The  rapidity  of  Jones,    a   native   of    Birmingham.      Among   the 

the  city's  present  growth  is  shown  by  the  fact  more  noteworthy  non-anglican  churches  are  the 

that  in  a  single  year   f.goo  new   dwellings   and  Roman    Catholic    Cathedral    of    Saint    Chad,    a 

business   buildings   were   erected,   at   a   cost   of  noble   Gothic  church  designed  by   Pugin,    richly 

over   $3,z50/XXi.      Birmingham   has   government  adorned   with   stained-glass   windows,   and  with 

by  commission.  Rov  McCullouch,  fine  i6th  century  pulpit  and  stalls;  the  Oratory 

Secretary  Board  of  Trade.  of   S.  Philip  Neri    (founded  by  Cardinal    New- 
man) ;  the  old   Meeting  House  of  Carr's    Lane 

Birmingham,  England,  one  of  the  greatest  f Congregational),  associated  with  the  labors  of 

manufacturing  cities  of  the  world,  situated  on  John  Angell  James  and  R.  W.  Dale;  the  Wes- 

the    River    Kea,    near    its    confluence    with    the  hyan   Central   Mission  Hall,  erected   1903,   sur- 

Tame,  an  affluent  in  the  northwest  extremity  of  mounted  by  a  lofly  Renaissance  tower,  and  seat- 

the  coimty  of  Warwick,  112  miles  northwe=t  of  ing  over  2,000  persons   (cost  $300,000)  ;  the  two 

London    and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  England  Unitarian  churches,  'Old  Meeting  House*  and 

(north  lat  52°  38'  45".  west  long.  1°  54')-    The  "Church  of  the  Messiah,"  the  successors  of  the 

lower  part  of  the  city,  consisting  chietTy  of  old  old  meeting  houses  destroyed  in  the  memorable 

houses,  is  crowded  with  workshops  and  ware-  riots  of  1791.    Among  the  charitable  institutions 

houses,  and  inhabited  principally  by  the  working  the  most  important  are  the  General  Hospital 

classes;  but  the  upper  part  has  some  fine  streets  (founded   1766,  rebuilt  on  new  site  1894-7,  cost 

and  buildings,  and  there  are  fine  suburbs  west-  over   $1,000,000);    the   Queen's   Hospital;    Free 

ward  and  southward  of  the  city.  Hospital  for  Sick  Children:  Women's  Hospital: 

Public  Buildingi.— The  town  hall,   built   of  Ear    and    Throat    Hospital;    Orlhoptedic    and 
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Spinal  Huspital;  Homeopathic  Hospital;  Skin  wus  limited   to  large   and   heavy   articles,  but 

and  Lock  Hospital ;  Dental  Hospital ;  Eye  Hos-  is  now  extended  to  the  lightest  and  most  grace- 

pital ;    Jafffay    Hospital    for    Convalescent   pa-  ful,  in  the  finishing  of  which  bronze   is  very 

''"  "  generally  employed.  The  manufacture  of  rail- 
way wagons  and  carriages  has  been  very  exten- 
sively developed.     The  quantity  of  solid  gold 

versity,   incorporated   igoo,  a  growth  of  Mason  and  silver  plate  manufactured  is  large,  and  the 

L'niversity  College,  founded  by  Sir  Josiah  Mason  consumption  of  silver  in  plating  is  very  great 

iti    1875    (and   further   endowed   by  public   sub-  Electro- plating  was  first  practised  in  this  town 

scription  with  about  $a,ooo,ooo),  which  has  fnc-  in  1S40,    Japanning,  brass -founding,  glass  man- 

ulti«s  of  arts,  science,  medicine,  and  commerce,  ufacturing,   and  glass  staining  or  paintiiig,  are 

and  new  buildings  for  the  engineering,  physics,  important  trades.    There  are  also  large  chemical 

and  science  sections  generally  are  now  (1907)  works    for    vitriol,    sal-ammoniac,    cobalt,    and 

.in  course  of  erection  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,500,000;  other  substances.    Steel  pens,  of  which  hundreds 

Roman   Catholic    College   at    Oscott ;   Wesleyan  of    millions    are    manufactured    annually,    pins. 

Theological    College    at    Handsworth ;    Saltley  fancy  seals,  brooches,  clasps,  and  other  trinkets 

diocesan  training  college ;  Free  Grammar  School  are  made  in  immense   quantities.     Bicycles  are 

founded  by  Edward  VI.  out  of  the  endowments  now   made   in   Birmingham  in  greater  numbers 

of  the  older  Birmingham  town  gild,  which  has  than  in  any  other  town. 

a  central  and  five  branch  schools;  Blue  Coat  Government,  *(f.— The  charter  of  incorpora- 
School ;  Protestant  Dissenting  Charity  School  tion  dates  from  1838.  By  the  Reform  Act  of 
(for  Qiaintaining  and  educating  poor  girls  for  1832,  Birmingham  was  constituted  a  borough, 
domestic  service);  the  municipal  schools  of  art  sending  two  members  to  Parliament.  The  act 
and  design,  and  technical  schools ;  industrial  of  1867  gave  it  a  third,  while  that  of  1885  added 
schools,  and  numerous  public  elementary  schools,  four  others  and  divided  the  borough  into  sevrn 
mostly  erected  by  the  now  defunct  School  Board,  parliamentary  districts.  In  1888  it  was  raised 
and  maintained  by  the  council  under  the  Educa-  by  order  in  council  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and 
lion  act,  1902.  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  that  year,  it 
Libraries. — There  is  a  central  free  library,  also  became  a  county  borough,  A  further  order 
having  170,000  volumes  in  its  reference  library,  in  council  (1896)  conferred  upon  the  chief 
a  Shakespeare  Memorial  Library  (11,500  vti-  magistrate  of  the  city  the  title  of  lord  mayor, 
umes),  and  eleven  lending  libraries,  containing  In  rSgi  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  were  ex- 
ov<r  110,000  volumes;  the  Birmingham  Library,  tended,  and  its  area  is  now  12,705  acres  compris- 
an  old  proprietary  library  (established  1779).  'ng  the  parishes  of  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston, 
contains  80,000  volumes.  and  parts  of  others.  The  borough  is  divided 
Parks,  etc. — There  are  ten  public  parks  and  into  18  wards,  and  has  t8  aldermen  and  54  coun- 
several  recreation  grounds,  and  the  city  owns  ciUors.  The  municipal  and  parliamentary  bound- 
two  natural  beauty-spots  somewhat  remote  from  aries  are  the  same,  the  parliamentary  divisions 
its  boundaries,  viz.  Rednal  Hill  (LIckey),  and  being  North,  South,  East,  West,  Central, 
W'arley  Abbey  estate.  In  Aston  park  (one  of  Bordesley,  and  Edgbaston.  Water  is  now  - 
the  oldest  belonging  to  the  city)  is  Aston  Hall,  brought  from  the  Elan  Valley.  Wales,  a  distance 
a  fine  Jacobean  residence  built  by  Sir  Thomas  of  80  miles,  at  a  cost  of  about  $30/xw,ooo.  The 
Holte  in  1618,  which  was  besieged  in  the  civil  corporation  of  Birmingham  has  long  been  rec- 
war  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  December  1643.  ognized  as  in  the  forefront  of  British  municipal- 
It!  chief  features  are  the  long  gallery,  one  of  ities,  a  reputation  which  it  largely  owes  to  the 
the  finest  in  England,  and  the  great  staircase,  work  done  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  CJhamber- 
which  was  injured  during  the  siege.  The  Hall  lain  (three  times  mayor).  The  corporation  pur- 
V  a  public  museum.  chased  the  gasworks  and  waterworks  in  187.';, 
■  '  '  *"  ■■  •  "■  ■  ■  •  3j,(j  the  Electric  Company's  rights  in  1898.  In 
18715  an  'Improvement  Act"  was  obtained,  by 
which  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000,000  a  large  area 
to  its  geographically  central  situation  on  the  of  insanitary  property  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
border  of  the  great  South  Staffordshire  coal  and  -  was  removed,  and  Corporation  Street  was  laid 
iron   district,   combined   with   the   command   of  out  on  the  site  thereof. 

a  (ride  and  ready  transit  by  canal  and  railway.  History.  Populations,  etc.— The  city  of  B:r- 

There  is  an  extensive  system  of  tramways.     At  mingham   is   supposed   to   have   originated   in   a 

Soho,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  was  the  earliest  Saxon  settlement  formed  in  a  clearing  in  the 

and   one  of  the  largest  steam-engine  manufac-  great   central   forest   of   England,   the   forest   of 

tories  tn  the  world,  belonging  to  Boulton,  part-  Arden,  near  to  the  Icknield  Street,  a  Roman  road 

ner  of  the  celebrated  James  Watt.     The  Soho  of  which  an  original  portion  is  still  visible  in 

works  were  founded  in  1757  and  came  into  the  Sutton  park.     It  was  the  home  of  the  Bcrmings 

possession  of  Matthew  Boulton  in  1762.    Not  a  — the  young,  or  progeny  of  Berm,  from  whence 

ve<!tifre  of  the  building  now  remains.    One  of  the  the  name  is  derived.    It  was  a  place  of  compar- 

tnost  important  manufactures  is  that  of  firearms,  alively   small   importance   at   the   Conquest,   al- 

The  number  of  gun-barrels  tested  in  some  recent  though    it    is    mentioned    in    Domesday    Book 

years    has   been   between    500.000   and    600,000.  (1086)   where  it  is  called  Bermingham,  a  name 

The  manufacture  of. swords  is  also  one  of  the  of  which   there  were  many  corruptions,   chiefly 

staple    trades.     Cast-iron   articles   of  all   kinds,  arising   from   the   old   pronunciation   and    from 

and  of  the   most  beautiful  patterns  and  work-  misspellings,  wherefrom  the  popular  local  name 

manship,  are  manufactured  at  Birmingham  to  a  ■Bmmmagem'  is  derived.    In  the  r4th  ccnturv 

great  extent.     In   former  years  iron-founding  two  gilds  were  founded,  the  more  important  of 
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vhich  <tbe  Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross)  exercised  Binum,  Scotland,  a  hill   in  Perthshire  ia 

functions  akin  to  those  of  a  municipal  character,  the  western  highlands,  Scotland,  rendered  f&- 

uiitll  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  re-  mous  by  ila  connection  with  the  history  of  Mac- 

ligious  houses.     There  was  also  a  priory  or  hos-  beth,  and  immortalized  by  Shakespeare.    It  was 

pital  of  Saint  Thomas,  and  several  chantries  foretold  to  the  ambitious  thane,  yet  guiltless, 

attached  to  the  parish  church,  but  all  these  were  except  in  thought,  of  bloody  ambition,  that,  un- 

sequestralcd  with  the  religious  houses.    Some  of  til  Birnam  wood  should  corae  to  Dunsinane,  his 

tlie  revenues  of  the  town  gild  were  devoted  by  life  and  power  could  sufiFer  no  disaster.    On  the 

Edward    VI.    to    the    foundation    of    ihe    Free  approach  of  Malcolm  with  the  avenging  army. 

Grammar  School.     Birmingham  was  visited  in  composed  of  the  loyal  clans,  aided  by  Seward, 

1532  by   John   Leland,   who   wrote  of  it   in   his  Earl  of  Northumberland,  ignorant  of  the  proph- 

Itinerary  as  having  'many  smiths  in  the  town,  eey,  the  invaders  cut  down  the  boughs  and  bore 

that   make    knives   and   all    manner   of   cuttii:g  thcni  as  leafy  screens,  by  which  to  ccmceal  their 

tools,  loriners  that  make  bits,  and  many  nay-  numbers,  when  the  report  of  'the  moving  for- 


lors."  Camden,  in  1576.  found  it  "swarming  est"  marching  upon  Uunsinane  struck  a  fatal 
with  inhabitants  and  echoing  with  the  noise  of  despair  into  the  soul  of  the  usurper, 
hammers  and  hammers."  In  Ihe  civil  war  Bir-  Bitnej,  David  Bell.  American  military 
nnngham  suffered  eonsiderab  y  at  the  hands  of  officer  (son  of  J,  G.  Birney,  q.v.)  :  b.  Hunts- 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  royalists,  who  eiicoun-  ^.[11^,  Ala.,  29  May  i&is;  d.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ift 
lered  the  mhabitants  ma  fierce  hand-to-hand  Qct.  1864.  He  was  graduated  at  Andover,  later 
fight  m  the  streets,  and  burnt  a  great  many  studied  law  in  Cindnnati  and  in' 1848  b^an 
houses,  m  1643.  The  plague  also  ravaged  ibe  practice  in  Philadelphia  where  he  remained  for 
town  in  11565.  The  old  market  town  first  began  several  years.  In  April  1861,  upon  the  outbreak 
to  piitgrow  Its  ancient  boundaries  m  1700,  at  ^f  the  Civil  War,  he  entered  the  Union  armjr 
(Vhich  date  the  population  was  about  fifteen  ^  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  33  Pennsvivania 
thousand.  Birmingham  began  to  assume  .m-  ,„(antry;  in  the  summer  of  1861  was  c^mis- 
portance  as  a  manufacturing  (own  about  the  jj^ned  colonel;  in  February  1862  was  raised  to 
middle  of  the  i8th  century.    John  Baskervill^.  (^g  „nk  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers ;  and 

r>v   hlft   tine   nnnfinc    Tnhn     1  avlnr  hv   innnrnprft-  .     . "        .      **  ... 


his  fine  printing,  John  Taylor  by 


was  promoted    major-general   of   ^ 


,!ss."5^E'^"^i^^j^'':tr  J£^»rHe"s;s"=^;«sr«j 


„ad.„.o.  of  .he  .,™  .„,»,  Mp,d  ,=  m*,  »  .'  „~J.i,„^-™  n  "  w  r^V™,,"^: 

B,™,„8h»m  -ke  loyfop  cS  E.ropj'  js  Burl.  ,i„ao„  aT  ,h.  battle,  of  Yorkto»n  and  Wil- 

described  Tl     In  the  igtb  centyn-  the  imtoduc-  ,i,„,t„         He  i,.b>e,oenUy  dhiinEoi.hri  him- 

t,on  of  steel  pen,  and  electr^plaied  good.,  gave  „„  „  ,^  ,,^„j  ^,,3^  ^,'5^,  j',  „j  ,„  ,^^ 

Birmmgham  new  fame  a.  a  njannfact.ning  cen-  j,,,,.,  „,  p„derick.bnrg  and  Ch.ncellonville. 

tte.     It   also   attracted   attenlion   as   the   centre  „             ^^  command  of  the  Third  Army  Corp. 

from   whence  spread  the  Reform   agitation  of     j„,i .    ,  .^    ^„t      ,  ,-,,, .   „    aJL. 

1830,  which  ciilminated  in  the  RefoSn  Bill  of  ^"""f  •,"""  S"  ""  '»-"''  °l^'"}*?:'i  '"^Z 

i7,,.i    r-,-=,.    „  i>;..i,    1,=..^-.      1         :      ,0-....      a-  ^^V  '"  June  1864  was  in  command  of  a  division 

^IS^\J^  f     ,              'Tl           ?^-      ,  «"<ler  Gen.  HanJock;  and  from  July  1864  com- 

Ignam  had  also  an  unenviable  reputation  for  „,    ._.   ...  -r     .1.   n  _       t  .-hi   «  ,    ^^,  r  .»,» 

fna  and  disturbance  at  the  end  of  the  .8lh  ^'■'"^'^  t***    '^^""'  ^""^^  °^  ^^*  ^"^  <>*  '*>* 


riotmg  and  disturbance  at  the  end  of  the  i8tb 

century,  and  the  Priestley  Riot  of  July 


among  the  memorable  fnicuUi  of  that  century.  Birhey.  James  G.,  American  politician :  b. 
The  genera!  lieallhfulncss  of  Birmingham  Danville,  Ky„  4  Feb.  1792;  d.  Perth  Aniboy, 
is  probably  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  open  N.  J.,  25  Nov.  1857.  He  studied  law,  and  re- 
space  which  it  possesses ;  to  the  general  e.xcel-  moved  early  to  Alabama,  where  he  flourished 
ience  of  its  drainage,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  ""  ^*  profession  and  held  the  office  of  distrKt 
substratum  of  sand  and  gravel  (belonging  to  attorney.  Having  had  his  attention  turned  to- 
the  new  red  sandstone  or  Trias  formation)  oil  ward  the  question  _  of  property  in  slaves,  in 
which  if  «  built ;  and  the  circumstance  that  there  ^^i^  ^  interested  himsdf  in  the  or^anieation  of 
is  scarcely  an  underground  dwelling  or  cellar  a  branch  of  ihe  Colonization  Society  for  the 
(used  as  a  dwelling)  within  its  precincts.  In  State  of  Alabama.  Soon  afterward,  returning  to 
lOOS  the  birth-rate  was  29.2  and  the  death-rate  Kentucky,  he  organized  one  there  also,  of  which 
i6.t  per  thousaifd.  In  1801  the  pcioulation  was  he  became  president.  But  in  1834,  his  views- 
7S,6?o;  in  1909,  564,000,  but  this  di>es  not  take  rapidly  advancing,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  im- 
into  account^  the  densely  populated  boroughs  mcdinte  emancipation  in  a  public  letter,  at  the 
and  arban  districts  by  which  the  city  is  closely  same  lime  emancipating  all  his  own  slaves,  about 
surrounded.  With  the  inclusion  of  these  the  20  in  number.  This  letter,  the  'Letter  on  Col- 
urban  population  of  the  midland  metropolis  nnization'  (1834)  was  shortly  afterwards  fol- 
would  amount  to  820,000.  lowed  by  'American  Churches  the  Bulwarks  of 

B;fcfioj;r«/.Ay'-Bunce  and  Vince,  'HUtory  of  t'^^Vfl  1^''"^a  <i'^^-  '  l-^^'flV'  *?  ?^- 

t\,     f--.™™.-,      „(   -a- ■_  1 )   V.o-Q  ™-\  land'  (iS^o)  ;  and  'Examination  of  the  DecisiCMi 

t^'^P^u    °"/m        ^"^''■"'u^'f'^'SS!?'  °f  the    ^i"^<l    States    Supreme    Court  in    the 

P^*'J9-^    «"''    N^«    ?"■T,^'!?"'^     ii^^'  C^S''    of    Stroder    et    al.    vs.    Gn.ham*    (.850). 

<The  Making  of  Birmtngham'(i8cM);  Hutton,  taking    arrangements    to     ratablish    a    n^s- 

•History    of    Birmingham*    (first^  pub.    1^1);  pap^    to    disseminate     these     views     at    Dan- 

Langford,    <A    Century   of   Birmingham   Life>  ville,    where   he  resided,    and    where    he   held 

(1741-1841;  2  V.  1868),  the    situation    of  professor    in   the    university, 

R.  K.  Dent,  he  found  it  impossible  to  have  such  a  paper 

Chitf  Librarian   Asian   Manor,   and  author   of  printed  in  Kentucky,  and  removed  to  CincinnBti. 

^Old  and  New  Birmingham,'  etc.  where  he  began  to  issue  the  Philantkrafiist.     It 
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had  not  been  long  pubtished  before  it  *a3  found  Meanwhile,  war  being  declared  against  the  Duke 
no  less  obnoxious  to  public  sentiment  in  Ohio  of  Savoy  (1600),  Biron  saw  himself  reduced 
than  It  had  been  in  Kentucky  and  the  press  to  the  necessity  of  attacking  him.  He  still  con- 
was  thrown  into  the  river.  The  edWor,  how-  tinued  his  negotiations  with  the  enemy,  however, 
ever,  managed  to  revive  the  paper,  and,  in  connee-  and  at  last  they  became  known  to  the  king, 
Hon  with  Dr.  Bailey,  made  it  a  powerful  instru-  who  interrogated  the  marshal  as  to  his  designs 
mcnt  in  acting  upon  the  opinion  of  the  State,  with  promises  of  paidon.  Biron  made  a  partial 
About  the  year  1836  he  went  to  New  York  as  confession  and  continued  his  intrigues  as  before. 
secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Notwithstanding  this,  Henry  senthim  in  1601, 
and  for  many  years  devoted  his  time  and  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Savoy  as  en- 
strerngth  to  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  voy  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  EngUnd.  In  the 
that  society  by  letters  and  articles  from  the  meantime  the  Count  of  Fueotes  discovered  the 
press  and  by  pubhc  addresses  wherever  lie  could  whole  plot.  He  was  tried  before  Parliament, 
make  an  cmportunity  to  be  heard.  His  purpose  and  was  beheaded. 
was  to  bnild  itp  a  political  party  upon  the  single  i  1.  c-  t> 
question  of  slavery,  to  act  upon  the  govern-  Biron,  Ernest  Joan.  See  Birek. 
ment  within  the  forms  of  the  Constitution;  and  Birrell,  Ausiutine  English  essayist-  b 
he  succeeded  in  forming  an  organisation  in  most  Wavertree,  nea?  Liveriwol.  ig  Jan.  1^50.  '  He 
^■^^  northern  States,  under  the  name  of  the  graduated  from  Cambridge  and  was  called  to 
Liberty  Parly.  During  h.s  absence  m  England  ti,e  bar.  In  1903  he  became  a  Bencher  of  the 
he  was  nominated  In  1S40  by  that  party  for  the  i^„  Templerlrom  .896^  was  Quain  pro- 
prestdency.  but  ttiei  w.th  httle  success.  He  was  f„s„  „[  1^.^  i„  Univeriity  CoUeg^  London; 
again  nominated  in  1844,  when  he  received  more  ^nd  from  1889-1900  represented  Fifeshire  W.  in 
y-  "Vt,  V  Z^^  >h''''^''-  "P°E!  ^^  ^5'^"?'  ^' «  *  Parliainent  He  IS  author  of  charming  critical 
ttmc  that  Ivw'thdrawmg  their  votes  from  Mr.  ^nd  biographical  essays  on  literary  subjects, 
Clay,  especially  in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  they  collected  in  the  two  series  of  *Obiter  Dicta' 
accomplished  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  thus  (jgg^  ^j  j^nes  1887)  and  'Res  Judicatae> 
aiin.ng  the  death-blow  at  their  own  projects.  (iS^;, ;  -Men,  Women  and  Books'  (itos).  In 
Previous  to  this,  in  1842,  Mr.  Birney  had  be-  .gg^  he  pubUshed  a  <Life  of  Charlotte  fi?onte' ; 
come  a  resident  of  Michigan,  where  not  long  j„  ^g^  ^jj^^  Boswell's  'Life  of  Johnson,>  in 
afterward  he  was  disabled,  by  a  fall  from  his  jg^g  published  'Life  of  Sir  Frank  Locfcwood' ; 
horse  from  takmg  the  active  part  in  Dol.tics  to  -Copyright  in  Booki>  (1899)  ;  <Collected 
which  he  had  been  aecuslomed  Th<!  Jatter  Essays'  (1900I  ;  'Miscellw.ies^Cr90l)  ;  'Wil- 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Perth  Amboy.N.J.  ijan  Haibtt>^(  1902) .  In  1905  he\i^>fie  Presi- 
Bimej^  William,  American  lawyer:  b.  dent  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  Liberal 
Madison  County,  Ala,,  38  May  iSip;  d.  Wash-  Cabinet  and  in  1907  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

fmd  ™  .ppointed  proic.sor  of  Engli.h  lit,^  «h,eh  .  female  of  ite  ck..  Mimwta  hrmgs 

turemthei)llem.tBo«rg..,  F™cc.     In  .«6i  S"  ,»,     t       i.'"    J",    f"    f'  "°  ,t    *    k 

SSo^trrff.^r^''"""'"""'"""  woaKnrAtr/i?.v.^su"i';„a 

,^  J-iberty,  J^  with  ,he  Incrasing  .iz.  of  the  fatus.  ,U  pe- 

Biton,  M-f6ii,  Bwon  de  (ArkardotGot-  culiar   irritability   excites    in    it   tfie    power   of 

TAU1.T,  ar-man  de  gia-tA),  Fmch  soWicrr  b.  contraction;     it     thereby    narrow*    tlie    space 


1534;  d.  1590-  Hetooka  promment  part  m  the  „iih)n  and  pushes  out  the  mature  fcetu*. 
cini  wars  between  the  Huguenots  and  Cathohcf,  The  period  of  gestation  is  very  ditferent  in 
and  served  at  the  battles  cff  Dreux,  St.  Denis,  different  animals,  but  in  each  particular 
and  Moncontouf.  He  was  made  marshal  of  species  it  is  fixed  with  much  precision.  In 
France  in  1577  IW  Henry  HI.  He  negotiated  j^g  „gmh  the  corporeal  frame  of  man  com- 
the  peace  of  St.  Germain,  and  narrowly  escaped  mences  existence  as  an  embryo;  aftv 
the  massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew.  He  recov-  further  development,  appears  as  a  ftrtus;  then 
ered  Guienae  and  Unguedoc  from  the  ftotea-  ^s  an  immature,  and  finally  a  mature,  child. 
tanta.  served  in  the  Netherlands  aglinEt  the  With  its  growth  and  increasing  size  the  mem- 
Duke  of  Parma,  Mid  was  one  of  the  first  to  Cranes  which  envelop  it  enlarge,  the  womb  also 
recogmie  Henry  IV,  as  king.  He  distinguished  expanding  to  give  room  for  iL  At  the  end  of 
himsdf  in  various  battles  and  was  killed  at  the  the  .^th  or  the  beginning  of  the  4oih  week 
iiege  of  Epernay.  the  child  has  reached  its  perfect  sUte  and  is 
BiroB,  due  lie  (Cbaiiles  de  Gontaitlt,  shirl  capable  of  living  separate  from  the  mother; 
d*  g6n-t6),  French  soldier,  Bon  of  the  preced-  hence  follows  in  course  its  separation  from  her, 
ing:  b.  about  1562;  d.  31  July  1602.    He  served  that  is,  the  birth. 

Henry  IV,  in  the  field  wHh  much  real  and  cour-  Contractions  of  the  womb  gradually  come  on, 
age.  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  which  are  called,  from  the  painful  sensations 
France  in  1502,  and  10  1508  waS  made  a  peer  accompanying  them,  labor-pains.  These  are  of 
and  duke.  He  thought  himself,  however,  not  two  kinds:  first,  the  preliminary  pangs,  which 
sufficiently  rewarded,  and  began  to  intrigue  with  begin  the  labor,  do  not  last  long,  are  not  violent, 
the  Spanish  party  against  the  king.  In  1599  he  and  produce  the  feeling  of  a  disagreeable  strain- 
concluded  an  agreenxnt  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ing  or  pressure.  When  tlie  pregnant  female  is 
and  the  Count  of  Fuentes,  by  which  he  pledged  attacked  by  these  she  is  often  unable  to  move 
himself  to  take  up  arms  against  his  benefactor,  from  her  place  till  the  pang  is  over,  after  which 
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she  i:t  often  free  from  pain  for  some  hours,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  help  of  art.  with 
Then  follow  the  true  labor-pains ;  these  always  instrument  or  the  hands  of  the  attendant- 
last  longer,  return  sooner,  and  are  more  violent.  Premature  birth  is  one  which  happens  some 
The  contractions  of  the  womb  take  place  in  weeks  before  the  usual  time,  namely,  after  the 
the  same  order  as  the  enlargement  had  previously  seventh  and  before  the  end  of  ihe  ninth  month 
done,  the  upper  part  of  it  first  contracting,  while  Though  nature  has  assigned  the  period  of  40 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  enlarges  and  grows  thin,  weeks  for  the  full  maturing  of  the  fostus,  it 
and  the  vagina  becomes  loose  and  distensible,  sometimes  attains,  some  weeks  before  this  period 
By  this  means  the  fcetus,  as  the  space  within  the  has  elapsed,  such  a  growth  that  it  may  be  pre- 
womb  is  gradually  narrowed,  descends  with  a  served  alive,  in  some  cases,  after  its  separation 
turning  motion  toward  the  opening;  the  fluid  from  the  mother.  That  it  has  not  reached  its 
contained  in  the  membranes  enveloping  the  f<E-  mature  state  is  determined  by  various  indica- 
tus.  as  the  part  making  the  greatest  resistance,  tions.  Such  a  child,  for  instance,  does  not 
is  forced  out,  and  forms  a  bladder,  which  con-  cry  like  full-grown  infants,  but  only  utters  a 
tributes  much  to  the  gradual  enlargement  of  faint  sound,  sleeps  constantly,  and  must  be  kept 
the  opening  of  the  womb.  It  is  therefore  inju-  constantly  warm,  otherwise  its  hands  and  feet 
rious  to  delivery  if  hasty  or  ignorant  midwives  immediately  become  chilled.  Besides  this,  ■□  a 
break  the  membranes  too  soon.  By  repeated  premature  child,  more  or  less,  according  as  it  is 
and  violent  throes  the  membranes  at  length  burst  more  or  less  premature,  the  skin  over  the  whole 
and  discharge  their  contents,  and  some  time  body  is  red,  often  indeed  blue,  covered  with  a 
after  the  head  of  the  child  appears.  As  the  ^ne,  long,  woolly  hair,  especially  on  the  sides 
skull-bones  have  not  yet  acquired  their  perfect  of  the  face,  and  on  the  back;  the  fontanel  of  the 
form  and  substance,  but  are  attached  at  the  head  is  large,  the  skull-bones  easily  moved;  the 
crown  of  the  head  only  by  a  strong  membrane,  face  looks  old  and  wrinkled;  the  eyes  are  sen* 
and  may  be  brought  nearer  together,  the  head,  erally  closed ;  the  nails  on  the  fingers  and  toes 
by  the  pressure  which  it  undergoes,  may  be  short,  tender,  and  soft,  hardly  a  line  in  len^h ; 
somewhat  diminished  in  size  and  squeezed  into  the  weight  o£  such  a  child  is  under  six,  often 
a  more  oblong  form,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  under  five  pounds.  The  birth  is  called  untimely 
opening  of  the  matrix  and  the  pelvis  iii  which'  when  the  fwtus  is  separated  from  the  womb  b«- 
it  is  contained,  and.  finally,  through  the  exter-  fore  the  seventh  month.  Such  children  can  be 
nal  pans  of  generation;  and  when  this  is  done,  rarely  kept  alive;  there  are  instances,  however, 
the  rest  of  the  body  soon  follows.  of  five  months'  children  living.  Some  writers 
The  act  of  birth  or  delivery  is  accordingly,  in  have  contended  that  a  seven  months'  child  is 
general,  not  an  unnatural,  dangerous,  and  dis-  more  likely  to  live  than  one  born  a  month  later. 
eased  state  of  the  system,  as  many  timid  women  Late  birth  is  a  birth  after  the  usual  period  of 
imagine.  It  is  a  natural  process  of  development,  40  weeks.  As  this  reckoning  of  the  time  from 
which  is  no  more  a  disease  than  the  cutting  pregnancy  to  birth  is  founded  for  the  most  part 
of  the  teeth  or  the  coming  on  of  puberty,  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the  mother,  there  is 
although,  like  them,  it  may  give  rise  to  impor-  much  room  for  mistake  or  deception.  The  ques- 
tant  chants  in  the  body  and  to  various  dis-  tion  is  one  of  much  interest  tn  medical  juris- 
eases.  It  is  true  that  the  process  of  child-birth  prudence,  as  the  inquiry  often  arises  whether 
requires  a  violent  exertion  of  nature,  hut  this  a  child  bom  more  than  40  weeks  after  the  death 
is  facilitated  by  many  preparatives  and  helps  of  the  reputed  father  is  to  be  considered  legiti- 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  If  the  birth  succeeds  mate  or  not.  The  importance  of  the  question 
in  the  wa^r  described,  it  is  called  a  natural  birth,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  proof  have  occasioned 
For  this  it  is  requisite  that  the  pelvis  should  a  great  variety  of  opinions  among  medical 
be  properly  formed,  and  that  the  opening  should  writers.  Most  of  them  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
permit  a  free  passage  to  the  perfect  fatus ;  that  mother's  assertions  aboat  such  a  delayed  birth, 
the  growth  and  size  of  the  fcetus  should  be  and  give,  as  their  reason,  that  nature  confines 
proportioned  to  the  pelvis,  especially  that  the  herself  to  the  fixed  periwl  of  pregnancy:  that 
head  should  have  the  size  designed  by  nature,  grief,  sickness,  etc.,  cannot  hinder  the  growth 
proportioned  to  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis ;  of  the  foetus,  etc  Others  maintain,  on  the  con- 
also,  that  there  should  be  a  proper  situation  of  trary.  that  nature  binds  herself  to  no  fixed 
the  womb,  in  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  rules;  that  various  causes  may  delay  the  growth 
and  a  proper  position  of  the  fcetus,  namely,  the  of  the  child,  etc. 

head  down,  the  back  of  the  head  in  front  and         Abortion  and  miscarriage  take  place  when  a 

toward  the  opening  of  the  womb,  so  as  to  appear  f^„g    jg    brought    forth    so    immature    that    it 

first   at   birth;   and,   finally,    that  the   external  cannot  live.    They  happen  from  the  beginning 

parts  of  generation  should  be  m  a  natural  state,  of  pregnsncy  to   the   seventh   month,   but   most 

_  An  eas);  birth  takes  place  without  any  exces-  frequently  in  the  third  month.    The  occasions, 

sive  strammgs  and  in  due  season.  _  A  difficult  especially  in  those  of  a  susceptible  or  sanguine 

birth    proceeds    iiaturally.    but    is    jqmed    with  temperament,  are  violent  shocks  of  body  or  mind 

gireat  efforts  and  pangs,   and  occupies  a  long  by  blows,  falling,  dancing,  cramp,  passion,  etc. 
time  —  over  six  or  eight  hours.     The  cause  of  it 

is  sometimes  the  stiffness  of  the  fibres  of  the         Birth  Rate.     See  Vital  SiAnsTics. 
mother,  her  advanced  years,  the  disproportion-  d!-4.i™.-v      o—  -MatnTs 

ate  size  of  the  child's  head,  and  various  other         Bir*™"*-     See  N«7U8. 
causes.    Nature,    however,    finishes    even   these  Birthrieht,  any  right  or  privilege  to  which 

births :   and   women    in   labor   ought   not   to   be  a  person  is  entitled  by  birth,  such  as  an  estate 

immediately  dejected  and  impatient  on  account  descendible  by  law  to  an  heir,  or  civil  liberty 

of  these  difficulties.  An  unnatural  (or  properly,  under  a  free  constitution.    See  Prihogknituiie. 
an  irregular)  birth  is  one  in  which  one  or  more  tn_j.       »      c.       -r        ■   ,. 

of  the  above-mentioned  requisites  to  a  natural  Birthroot.     See  Trillium. 

birth   are  wanting.    An  artificial  birth   is  that         Birtbwort.     See  Aristolochia 
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BISU  — BI3CHOFP 

Bina,  the  name  of  a  warlike  chief  of  South  La    Rochelle,  and   Nantes,    in   France.     Navi- 

America    who  flouriEbed  in  the    i(Xh   century,  gation  of  the  bay  is  proverbially  trying  to  inex- 

Duriiig   an  exploring  expedition  of  Caspar  de  pecienced  voyagers,  and  is  frequently  rendered 

Morales    in   1515  Che  Spaniards  encountered  a  dangerous  by  the  prevalence  of  gtrong  winds, 

chief  called  Biru,  by  whom  they  were  repulsed,  especially  westerly  ones.    Renne!  Current  sweeps 

His  territory  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in    from   the   ocean    round    the    northern   coast 

Biru   or    Pira    All  the  country   south   of  the  of  Spain. 

Gulf  of  Panama  was  so«i  characterized  as  the  Biaceglie.  bfc-shal-ya,  Italy,  a  seaport  town 

Bu-u  country.    In  1536  this  name  was  given  to  {„  the  province  of  Bari;  13  miles  east-southeast 

the  empire  of  the  Incaa.  now  known  as  Peru.  of  Barfetta,  on  a  rock  on  the  western  shore  of 

Biobce,    Arizona,   town   of   Cochise  Countv,  the  Adriatic,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  in  general 

the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the  El  Paao  and  badly  built     It  has  a  cathedral,  two  collegiate 

Southwestern    R  R      which    connects    with    the  ^"^   several   other   churches,   convents   for  both 

Southern  Pacific  R.R.  at  Benson.     Bisbee  lies  in  3««^>  »  seminary,  and  hospital.     The  port  ad- 

a  cauon  of  the  Mule  Pass  Mountain,  about  30  !"'•'''  vessels  of  small  burden  only.    The  town 

mile,   south   of  Tombstone,  the  county  capital,  ,'^'''«   ?''"?^'    destitute   of   water     ra.n    .»    col- 

and  is  a  busy^per  mining  and  smelting  centre.  '^^.^telghtto.^'^^Xe" g^/wVe^'ln^^^ 

V..p.  about  3.500.  „,„t   fairs   are  held   here  twice  a   year.    Pop. 

Bis'ccy,  (Spanish  Vucava,  veth-ca-ya),  also  about  31,000. 
called  Bilbao,  a  province  of  Spain,  forming  one  Bitchof,  Karl  Guatav  Cbristopfa,  Msh'fif, 
of  the  three  Basque  provinces  (Provincias  Vas-  karl  goo'stav  krls'tSf,  German  geologist  and 
congadas),  the  other  two  being  Alava  and  Gui-  chemist:  b.  Nuremberg,  18  Jan.  179a;  d. 
puzcoa.  It  lies  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Bonn,  30  Nov.  1870.  He  studied  in  Erlangen; 
Spain,  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  pro-  became  professor  of  chemistry  and  technology 
vmces  of  Santander,  Burgos,  Alava,  and  there  in  1819,  and  professor  of  chemistry  and 
Guipuzcoa.  The  area  is  850  square  miles;  the  mineralogy  at  Bonn  in  1822.  He  devoted  htm- 
population  183.098.  Tiie  surface  is  generally  "'f  especially  to  geological  research  and  ad- 
mountainous;  the  principal  river  is  the  Nervion  vanced  some  entirely  new  opinions  in  r<»ard 
or  Ibaizabal.  In  point  of  soil  and  natural  pro-  ">  %  formation  of  rnountain  ranges.  In  coW' 
ductions  Biscay  is  one  of  the  least  favored  "*"'*'",''■'". '"?,."'°™  '"  .'"■'  ""=  "*  ^"'^ 
provinces  of  Spain;  but  the  industrv  of  the  in-  J^^  Volcanic  Mmeral  Spnngs  of  France  and 
habitants  has  been  successfully  exerted  in  con-  ?f^'^Kl  "^oncwnrng  Glaciers  and  the, r  Re- 
verting naturally  barren  tracts  into  fruitful  fields  ^*i^i"i*'*=  l^'Z^T  "*  ^^e  Alps' ;  and  ^; 
_.  J  .  '  T 1  ,  -  r  -  ceminR  the  rormation  of  Uuartz  and  Adetal 
and  verdant  pastures.  The  chief  crops  are  maize  Q res. '^  His  paper  on  intenlSt  terrestrial  heat 
and  barley.  Many  fine  fniits,  especially  nee-  received  a  prize  from  the  Scientific  Society  of 
lannes,  are  raised ;  walnuts  and  chestnuts  every-  Holland ;  and  he  also  published  in  English  '  Re- 
where  abound  and  form  a  considerable  export  searches  on  the  Internal  Heat  of  the  Globe.> 
to  England  and  Germany.  The  cattle  are  of  a  His  greatest  work  'Text-book  of  Chemical  and 
small  and  inferior  breed;  and  the  rearing  of  Physical  Geology'  is  an  important  contribu- 
sheep  for  wool  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  brush-  tion  to  the  development  of  that  phase  of  geo- 
wood    which   covers   great   part    of   the   moun-  logical  research. 

Uin  districts  and  tears  and  destroys  the  fleece.  Bischoff,  Joseph  Eduard  Konrad.  Msh'Sf. 

Fish  abound  along  the  co^t  and  give  oeci^a-  ^'set  ed'oo-ard  kon'rad.  German  novelist:  b. 

tion  to  a  great  number  of  fishma-.boats.     The  Viedergailbach,  9  Aug  1828.     He  was  fitted  for 

most  important  mineral  is  iron,  which  is  found  the  priesthood,   studying  at  the  Catholic   Semi- 

of   excellent    quality    throughout    the   province,  nary  at  Munich,  and  was  ordained  a  priest,  but 

and  is  extensively  worked.     Lead,  copper,  and  later  gave  his  whole  attention  to  literary  work 

tine  also  occur.    The  inhabitants  of  Biscay,  who  and   wrote   a   number  of  novels   in   which   he 

are  called  Basques,  are  brave,  active,  and  in-  attacks    the    Protestant    Reformation    and    the 

dustrious.     The  capital  of  Biscay  is  Bilbao;  of  modern    movement    in    literature    and    science. 

Guipuzcoa,  St.  Sebastian;  of  Alava,  Vittoria;  Among  his  works  are  'Historical  Novels  con- 

of  Navarre,  Pampeluna.  cerning  Frederick  II.  and  his  Time' ;  'Gustavus 

BiBcay,  Bay  of,  that  portion  of  the  Allan-  Ado'phus' ;  *The  Free  Thinkers' ;  'The  Social 

lie  Ocean  which  sweeps  in  along  the  northern  Democrats  and   their   Fathers'  ;   and    'Otto  the 

shores  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  in  an  almost  "'■^^t- 

straight  line  from  Cape  Ortegal  to  St.  lean  de  Biachoff,  Theodor  Ludwig  'NKmiielin,  ta'o- 

Luz,  at  the  western  toot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  d6r  lood'vig  vTl'helm,  blsh'ofT  German  physi- 

thence  curves  north  along  the  western  shores  ologisi:  b.  Hanover,  28  Oct.  1807;  d.  Munich, 

of  France  to  the  island  of  Ushant    Its  extreme  s  Dec.  1882.    He  was  educated  at  Bonn;  was 

H'idth  is  about  400  miles,  and  its  length  much  lecturer    in    the   university   there   in    1833;   and 

about  the  same.    The  depth  of  water  varies  from  professor   at    Heidelberg    in    £836;    in    1844   he 

ID  to    300   fathoms,   being   greatest    along    the  went  to  the  university  at  Giesscn  ;  and  in  1855  to 

northern   shores   of   Spain.     The   whole   of   the  Munich,  retiring  from  active  work  in  1878.     His 

Muthem  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  great  parts  chief  work  was  a  series  of  books  on  the  history 

of  the  French  shores  are  low  and  sandy.    The  of  the  development  of  man  and  some  of  the 

lay  receives  numerous  unimportant  streams  from  higher  animals,  and  his  '  Evidence  of  the  Periodic 

the  mountains  of  Spain,  and,  through  the  rivers  Ripening  and  Detachment  of  the  Ova,  independ- 

Loire,   Charente,  Girmde,   and   Adour,   the  wa-  ently  01  Generation  in  Man  and  the  Mammals,' 

ters  of  half  the  surface  of  France.     Its  chief  He  also  established  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid 

ports  are  Santander,  Bilbao,  and  San  Sebastian,  and  oxygen  in  the  blood,  and  studied  the  differ- 

10  Spain;  and  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Rochefort,  ence  between  man  and  the  anthropoid  apes. 
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Bischoff,  Monn^  Tasmatita,  a  town  60 
miles  west  of  Launceslon,  which  owes  Its  exist- 
ence to  the  discovery  here  in  187a,  by  James 
Smith,  of  some  of  the  richest  tin  mines  in  the 
world.  Between  1884-6  more  than  20,000  tons 
of  tin  ore  had  been  mined.  The  yield  of  pure 
tin  from  the  ore  is  from  70  to  80  per  cent. 
There  is  railway  communication  with  Emu 
Bay.  45  miles  distant. 

Biscuit,  a  thin  cake,  baked  until  crisp  and 
dry.  !n  this  shape  it  is  known  in  the  United 
States  as  a  craclcer;  the  name  biscuit  beinii 
applied  to  a  soft  cake  made  from  dough  raised 
with  yeast.  Plain  biscuits  are  more  nutrilious 
than  an  equal  weight  of  bread,  but  owing  to 
their  hardness  and  dryness,  they  should  be  more 
thoroughly  masticated  to  insure  their  easy  diges- 
tion. When  exposed  to  moisture,  biscuits  are 
apt  to  lose  their  brittleness  and  become  moldy, 
hence  it   is  necessary  to  keep  them  in   a  d^ 


about  [o  per  cent  of  powdered  vegetable  chari- 
coal.  Meat  biscuits,  which  are  very  nutritious, 
contain  either  extract  of  meat,  or  lean  meat 
which   has  been   dried  and   ground    to  a   fine 

In   pottery,   articles    molded    and    baked  in 

an  oven,  preparatory  to  the  glazing  and  burn- 
ing. In  the  biscuit  form,  pottery  is  bibulous, 
but  the  glaEC  sinks  into  the  pores  and  fuses 
in  the  kiln,  forming  a  vitreous  coating  to  the 


fiisbarrin,  be-sha-ren',  a  tribe  of  northeast 
Africa,  forming  the  northern  division  of  the 
Bcj'a,  said  to  be  the  Kushites  of  the  Bible.  They 
live  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  and 
between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia ;  they  are  nomadic 
in  habit  and  nominally  Mohammedans.  Th^ 
arc  of  Caucasian  race  and  speak  a  well-devel- 
oped Hamitic  language. 

Bishop,  Anna  Riviera,  English  singer:  b. 
London,  1814;  d.  New  York,  18  March  1884. 
She  married  Sir  Henry  Rowley  Bishop,  the 


her  first  appearance  as  a  concert  singer  in  1837 ; 
made  a  tour  of  the  Continent  in  1839;  and  1847 
sang  in  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico, 
where  she  was  very  popular.  She  lost  her  voice 
in  1868. 

Bishop,  Sir  Henry  Rowley,  English  musi- 
cal composer:  b.  London,  18  Nov.  1786;  d.  30 
April  10^5.  He  was  framed  to  his  profession 
under  Signer  Bianclii,  composer  to  the  I-ondon 
Opera  House.  In  1809  his  first  important  opera, 
the  'Circassian  Bride,'  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  with  great  success;  but  the  following  even- 
ing, the  theatre,  with  the  score  of  Bishop's 
opera,  was  consumed  by  fire.  Numerous  operas 
and  other  musical  pieces  now  followed  of  his 
composition,  and  from  this  period  to  1826 
upward  of  70  works  were  produced  by  him. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  music  of 
'Guy  Mannering'  :  *The  Stave'  ;  'The  Miller 
and  His  Men';  'Maid  Marian';  'The  Virgin 
of  the  Sun,'  and  adaptations  of  'The  Barber 
of  Seville'  and  the  'Marriage  of  Figaro.'  From 
i8[0  to  1824  he  acted  as  musical  composer  and 
director  to  Covcnt  Garden  TTieatre.  He  also 
arranged  several  volumes  of  the  'National  Melo- 
dies.' and  completed  the  arrangement  of  the 
music  for  Moore's  'Irish  Melodies.'  commenced 


by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  In  iSa6  Bishop  i»roduced 
an  opera  called  'Aladdin,'  which  was  not  suc- 
cessfal.  He  was  elected  Reid  professor  of  music 
in  Edinbtirgh  University  in  1841.  was  knitted 
in  1842,  and  in  18.48  becattle  professor  of  music 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Some  of  his  work 
is  the  most  popular  of  all  music  among  Englfsh- 
speaking  people,  particularly  his  setting  of  John 
Howard  Payne's  "Home  Sweet  Home,"  and 
•When  the  Bloom  is  on  the  Rye." 

Bish^,  laabella  (Bikd),  Enriish  autbor  and 
traveler;  h.  Boroughbridge  Half,  Yorkshire,  15 
Oct.  1832;  d.  7  OcL  jgat.  She  besan  to 
travel  at  the  age  of  22  and  made  her  first 
trip  abroad  in  1855.  wlien  she  visited  Prince 
Edward's  Island  and  the  United  States,  and 
afterward  circumnavigated  the  globe  three 
times.  In  recent  years  she  spent  much  time 
in  Japan,  and  in  1894-5  made  her  third 
trip  to  Korea.  She  was  in  Seoul  when  the 
war  brolie  out,  i8c(4,  and  was  the  first  per- 
son whose  war  correspondence  reached  London. 
She  was  a  Fellow  of  the  RoyaJ  Geosraphical 
Society.  In  iSfU  she  was  elected  the  trst  ladjr 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  m 
IQOi  rode  1,000  miles  in  Morocco.  She  was 
married  in  1881  to  John  Bishop,  who  died  five 
years  later.  Her  publications  include :  *The 
English  Woman  in  America'  (i8s6)  ;  'Six 
Months  in  the  Sandwich  Islands'  (1873)  ;  'The 
Hawaiian  Archipelago'  C1875)  ;  'A  Lady  s  Life 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains'  (1874)  ;  'Unbeaten 
Tracks  in  Japan'  Ci88q);  'Journeys  in  Persia 
and  Kurdistan'  (1892)  ;  'Among  the  Tibetans' 
(1894);  'Korea  and  Her  Neighbors'  (1898): 
'The  Yangt?e  Valley  and  Beyond'  (1899)  ; 
'Pictures  from  China'  (1900I,  the  three  last- 
named  works  being  the  result  of  three  years 
of  Asiatic  travel. 

Bfahop,  Johti  RemseR,  American  educator: 


.   New   Brunswick,   N.   J.,   17  Sept. 
1   University 
luV 


860.     He 


graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1882 ; 
taught  Greek  ar.d  English  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,  N.  H..  in  1882-3;  was  principal  of 
the  Princeton  Preparatory  School  in  1884-7 ;  in- 
structor of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Hughes  High 
School,  Cincinnati,  in  1888-Q3 ;  principal  of  the 
Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati.  1895- 
19041  and  since  190^  principal  of  the  Eastern 
High  Sehod,  Detroit.  He  is  the  author  of 
^Virgil's  GenrgicG  Edited  for  Sight  Reading,' 
etc.;  editor  of  'Cicero's  Orations';  an  active 
promoter  of  local  and  national  educational  or- 
ganizations ;  and  3  member  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Ajsociation. 

Biahop,  LoiiM  Fauccrea,  American  phjrst- 
cian:  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  14  March  1864. 
He  graduated  at  Rtitgtfrs  Cdlege  in  1885,  and  at 
the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  1889.  He  was  resident  (diysician  of 
St  Luke's  Hospital,  New  YOrk,  in  iSSo-QS),  and 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine and  chairman  of  its  Section  of  Medicine  in 
J900.  His  publications  include  'ThcoH'  and 
Treatment  of  Rheumatism' ;  'Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Gout' ;  'Important  Points  in 
the  Treatment  of  Pneumonia,'  etc. 


ated  at  the  Northwestern  University  in  1876. 
He  began  practice  in  Chicago,  and  in  igoo  was 
professor  of  otology  in  the  Chicago  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  School  atid  Hospital;  I^fe>- 
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tor  of  diseases  of  tlie  nose,  throat,  and  ear  in  the  Christian  fathers  St  Jerome  and  St.  Augus- 

the  Illinois  Medical  College;  and  surgeon  to  the  tine  in  the  sth  centwry,  and  even  by  Pope  Urban 

Illinois  Hospital  and  the  Post-Graduate  Hospi-  IL  at  the  end  of  the  nth  century,  and  it  is  not 

tal.     He    was    also    consulting    surgeon    to   the  denied  by  many  Episcopalians  even  at  the  pres- 

Hary  Thompson  Hospital,  the  Illinois  Masonic  ent  day.     By  the  Council  of  Trent,  however,  the 

Orphan's  Home  in  Chicago,  and  the  Silver  Cross  doctrine   which   placed   presbyters    and   bishops 

Hospital  in  Joliet.    He  was  a  member  of  the  originally  on  a  fooling  of  perfect  equality  in 

International     Medical     Congress,       the     Pan-  the  early  Church  was  declared  as  a  heresy,  the 

American     Medical     Congress,     the     American  object   of   which    was   to   deny   to    the   bishops 

Medical  Association,  etc.    He  das  written  'Dis-  of  the  Church  the  priority  of  rank  which  they 

eases  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat,  and  Their  claimed. 

Accessory  Cavities,'  besides  many  monographs.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  Episcopalian  form 

and  is  one  of  the  editors  of  'The  Laryngoscope.'  of   Church  government,   and   at   the   same   time 

BUhop,  Willwm  Henr7.  American   novel-  l^'^^jKS^^f^^    'f'^^   of   presbyters    and 

ist:  b.  fflrtiord,  Conn.,  7  Jaa  i8«.    He  was  ^'^*"'P='  f\l"  ^^'"P  the  Presbyterians  in  their 

graduated   at    Y^le    in   '.^7..  and    bUme   pro-  ^%„1±L,^';«'"  f ■  J^V^J^^^P^  ^"'^h^I'^ 

lessor  of  Spanish  language  and  literature  in  its  ^T^^'^^^^i, 'l^J'''"'    !",^'"/.^'".'^f'    T.t^^^ 

seienrific  school    (ShSidd),  resigning  in  Feb-  J^^  T''V  *^  «^  separate  meaning  attached  to 

tuary    1902  to  sp^nd  seyer^  years  in  travel   in  them  the  distinction  Ween  bish^s  and  subor- 

Spain  a^elsewhere.  He  became  U.  S.  consul  at  dinate  pastors  existed  m  fact   anJ  was  a  reeu- 

rJrnra    Ifalv    innj    anrl  was  transf^rrwl  tn  Palpr  '^'    eCCleSiaStlCal    institution,    thoSC    who    held    a 

^?'lan  I'o^f  ^He  h^  writl^n  severarnovels^  P«"'""  authority  over  others  being  appointed 
Sciud^^'SoW.  'T879  ^^HoLrof'^  l^^A^Ir  ha^nrtr^  Tfa't  Sl^^^S 
A"sfor  o^'Cti'S  'f,8LT'<FL^"and  J^^^t'^waf^mdoredl^^'rce  ed  to%eS"o^ 
M.n  t*.h^Ml?nii2^H../<!*iUu!rH^^,n,,^  the  'bishops-  Or  «presbytecs»  when  they  met 
Men  m  the  Maine  Islands' ; /A  House  Hunter  ^^  consider  the  affairs  of  the  Churx:h.  was  not 
r.w"f  ,i;^'V?l'°l«i^'  Vn.^'  J,^  due  to  any  formal  appointment,  but  merely 
S«.^  <Th  R  !■  «S:'1°L^-Sit  ,^  nVw  n,,i^  "■  tf^^  '""t'"^'  agreement  of  the  assembled  prei- 
nes'  ;  'The  Brown-Stone  Boy  and  Other  Ooeer  jj-^g^s  ^^d  that  this  distinction  was  no  more 
People,'and  many  similar  works;alsoabpok  of  ^^^  ■  ^^[^  f  j^  j^ 
tmvd.  'Old  Mexico  and  Her  Lost  Provinces.'  „i,„  „^^  venerable  Chis  age  or  distinguished 
Bi«hop-AncU«nd,  England,  a  market  by  his  piety.  But,  whichever  of  these  two  the- 
town,  in  the  county  and  nine  miles  southwest  ories  may  be  correct,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
from  the  city  of  Durham,  is  situated  on  an  emi-  fact  that  a  comparatively  early  period  in  the 
nence  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gaunless  with  history  of  the  Church  a  position  of  authority 
the  Wear,  and  has  mnch  improved  in  recent  was  acquired  by  the  pastors  of  the  Christian 
times.  Near  it  is  Auckland  Palace,  the  episco-  communities  belonging  to  certain  places,  and  that 
pal  residence,  and  among  its  buildings  are  a  free  these  came  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others 
ranmar  school  (founded  1605),  St.  Anne  by  the  name  of  bishops.  The  growth  of  this 
Chapel,  Edgar  Memorial  Hall,  Lightfoot  Church  authority  was  favored  by  the  doctrine  which 
Inabtute,  and  the  Temperance  Hall.  It  is  we  find  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  2d  cen- 
^most  wholly  supported  by  the  coal  trattic.  tury  with  regard  to  the  priestly  dignity  being  a 
Pop.  about  isfioo.  .  peculiariy  divine  institution.  The  more  this  doc- 
Bishop  (Sax.  biscop,  from  Gr.  episcofos,  trine  was  affirmed  the  higher  grew  the  claims 
a  superintendent),  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  An-  of  the  bishops.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  died  , 
glican  churches,  the  title  given  to  those  who  are  about  115,  had  already  declared  every  bishop  to  ' 
of  the  highest  order  of  the  jiriesthood,  to  the  be  a  representative  of  Christ,  in  which  we  have 
successors  of  the  12  apostles,  in  distinction  from  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic 
the  priests  who  are  the  successors  of  the  72  succession,  that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine 
disciples ;  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Mora-  of  the  transmission  of  the  ministerial  author- 
vian  churches,  and  in  the  Protestant  churches  iiy  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  Christ 
of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  it  is  the  title  to  the  apostles,  and  through  these  from  one 
giTcn  to  the  highest  officers  in  the  ministry,  who  bishop  to  another.  By  the  foundation  of  new 
are  not,  however,  regarded  as  a  distinct  order;  churches  in  the  larger  towns  which  were  affil- 
in  Germany  the  office  is  hardly  more  than  titu-  iated  to  the  original  churches,  and  by  the  de- 
Ur,  and  is  conferred  upon  princes  as  well  as  pendence  of  the  presbyters  in  the  country  dis- 
ecdesia sties.  The  name  was  borrowed  by  the  tricts  upon  those  having  urban  charges,  the 
first  Christians  from  the  languages  of  Greece  authority  of  the  bishops  came  to  be  gradually 
and  Rome,  in  which  it  designated  a  civil  magis-  extended  over  greater  or  less  dioceses ;  and  at 
trate.  Thus,  Cicero  was  at  one  time  episcopui  the  same  time  the  bishops  began  to  reserve  to 
ora  campaniet.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  themselves  peculiar  privileges.  As  the  early 
words  bishop  and  presbyter,  or  priest,  are  some-  Church  ad\-anced  and  increased  in  growth,  the 
times  intercnanKed,  as  in  Acts  xx.  17,  28,  and  offices  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  developed 
St.  John,  in  his  iast  two  epistles,  adopts  the  correspondingly  and  by  the  2d  century  their 
title  of  priest.  Yet.  as  maintained  by  Roman  duties  are  clearly  marked  off  from  the  sub- 
Oitholic  writers,    it    does   not    follow   because  ordinate  clergy. 

the  names  priest  and  bishop   were  then   applied  White   this    then    was    the    position    of   the 

indistinctly,  that  there  existed  no  distinction  be-  bishops    in   relation   to   the   presbyters,   they   at 

tween  the  episcopate  and  the  priesthood.     "There  first    considered    themselves   as    standing   on    a 

might  have  been  confusion  m  the  names,*  says  footing  of   equality   in   relation   to   each   other. 

St.  Thomas.  «but  not  in  the  character.*    The  But  as  certain  of  the  presbyters  in  their  assem- 

identity  of  the  original  signification  of  the  words  blies  had  acquired  a  priority  of  rank  over  the 

preAyter*  and  "bishop*^  was  acknowledged  by  others,   it   gradually  came  about  in  the   sanw 
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way  that  the  bishoijs  of  the  chief  cities  (Jerns«-  they  exercised  over  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses; 

lem,   Antioch,   Corinth,  Alexandria,  Constanii-  their  intervention  in  the  secular  concerns  of  the 

nople.    Rome)    obtained    a    similar   precedence  governments,  to  which  they  soon  rendered  them- 

amonp  the  bishops,  and  received  the  title  of  met-  selves  necessary  by  their  superior  information 

ropohtan  bishops;  and  very  early  in  the  history  and  their  elevated   rank;   the  administration   of 

of  Christianity  we  find  the  Bishopof  Rome  claim-  the  Church  revenues;  and  their  extensive  eccle- 

ing  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church  as  the  true  sue-  siastlcal  as  well  as  criminal  jurisdiction,    drew 

cessor  of  Peter,  whom  Christ  himself  had  pro-  them  into  the  vortex  of  secular  affairs,   some- 

nounced  to  be  the  rock  on  which  he  would  build  times  at  spiritual  expense.     Still  it  continued  to 

his    Church.      Roman    Catholic    writers    found  be  the  bishop's  duty  to  teach  and  preach  in  his 

this   supremacy  of   Peter   upon  the  evidence  of  own  diocese,  to  watch  over  purity  of  doctrine. 

Scriptures,  upon  the  a  priori  argument  of  the  to  see  that  the  people  were  provided   with    the 

necessity  of  one  supreme  head  both  in  the  matter  sacraments,   to   visit   the   churches   in   his     dio- 

of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  integ-  cese,    etc.     The    most    dislinctive    functions     of 

rity  of  doctrine,  and  upon  the  testimony  of  early  their  spiritual  office  remained  as  they  still    are. 

ecclesiastical  writers,  who  witness  to  the  tra-  the  ordination  of  the  clergy,  the  consecration  of 

"■   1  of  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Roman  other  bishops,  the   confirmation  of  vouth,    the 
— ^— — •J"-!   of   churches,   etc     In   the    Middle 


After  the  transfer  of  the  capital  of  the  Ro-  Ages  they  attached  to  themselves  subordinate 
man  empire  to  Constantinople,  this  city  rapidly  or  assistant  bishops  called  suffragans  or  coadju- 
rose  to  ecclesiastical  importance  and  became  a  tors,  who  often  had  intrnsted  to  them  the  per- 
metropolitan  see.  Its  bishops  made  claim  to  be  fortnance  of  those  functions  which  more  espe- 
the  first  see  in  the  Christian  world  after  Rome  cially  concerned  the  Church.  The  episcopal 
on  account  of  the  imperial  dignity  of  the  city,  office  being  such  as  we  have  described  it,  the 
but  this  assumption  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  nobility,  and  even  the  sons  of  princes  and  kings, 
apostolic  sees  of  the  East,  whom  Rome  always  strove  to  obtain  a  dignity  which  was  as  honor- 
sustained  against  Constantinople's  claim.  After  ahle  as  it  was  profitable,  and  was  not  deemed 
the  Greek  schism,  Constantinople  assumed  the  incompatible  with  festivities  and  luxurious  en- 
primacy  of  the  Greek  Church.  joyments.     The   splendid    establishments    which 

The  practice  of  solemnly  investing  bishops  they  were  able  to  maintain  from  the  large  reve- 

with  their  offices  dates  from  the  ?th  century,  nues  derived  chiefly  from  rich  donations  to  their 

Already  in  the  5th  century  the  Popes  had  begun  churches  by  pious  devotees,  gave,  to  the  bishops 

to  send  to  the  newly  elected  metropolitan  bish-  of  Germany  particularly,  a  high  d^ree  of  dig'- 

ops    (now    called   archbishops)    the   pallium,   a  nity.     They  became  pnnces  of  the  empire,  and 

kmd  of  official  mantle  worn  by  archbishops,  as  their    influence   on    public   affairs    was    highly 

a   token  of  their   sanction   of  the  choice.     Two  important. 

^nturies  later  it  became  the  custom  to  conse-  The    Reformation   lessened  the   number    of 

crate  bishops  by  investing  them  with  the  ring  bishops,  and  though  in  some  of  the  Protestant 


.  the  former  as  a  token  of  marriage  countries   of   the    north   of    Europe   the   higher 

with  the  Church,  the  latter  as  a  symbol  of  the  clergy  have  retained  the  title  of  bishop,  yet  they 

pastoral  office.    Since  this  investiture  was  what  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  former  reve- 

gave  validity  to  the  election  of  the  bishops,  it  nues  and  privileges,  though  in  neither  of  these 

became  the  source  of  long-continued   contests  particulars  have  those  of  England  any  reason 

between  the  Popes  and  the  temporal  soverei^s  to  complain.    The  English  Church  has  left  to 

in    the   Middle   Ages.     The   influential    position  its   bishops   more  authority   than   the   rest,   and 

which  the  bishops  occupied  in  the  state  caused  this   is  one   reason   why   it   bears   the   name    of 

the  temporal  rulers  to  be  desirous  of  keeping  the  episcopal.     To  them  belong  ordination,  confir- 

right  of  investiture  in  their  own  hands,  while  mation,  the  consecration  of  churches,  the  licens- 

the    Popes    with    equal    determination    claimed  ing  of  curates,  and  institution  to  benefices.  They 

the  right  for  themselves.     The  contest  was  most  receive  their  appointment  from  the  Crown.     In 

hitter  between  the  Popes  and  the  emperors  of  Prussia,  though  the  majority  of  the  population 

the  Romans,  as  they  were  called.    It  began  in  are    Protestants,    the    Roman   Catholic   bishops 

the  nth  century,  but  was  not  settled  till  1123,  receive   an    annual   allowance    from   the    st&te. 

when  it  was  agreed  in  the  concordat  of  Worms  Some  bishops  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

between    Pope  Calixtus   11.    and  the  Emperor  are  nominally  in  charge  of  dioceses  in  countries 

Henry  V.  that  the  election  of  bishops  should  which  do  not  acknowledge  the  Christian  faitK 

take  place  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  The  dioceses  of  such  bi^ops  are  said  to  lie  in 

under  the   direction   of   the   emperor,   and   that  pariibus   xnfidelium    (in   parts  belonging  to  nn- 

Ihe  spiritual  investiture  (with  ring  and  crosier)  believers),  and  they  are  chiefly  those  that  were 

should  remain  in  th(  hands  of  the  Pope,  while  wrested    from    the    Christian    Church    by    the 

the  bishops  were  to  be   invested  with  the  tem-  Mohammedans. 

foral    rights    of    their    office    by    the    emperor.  The  appointment  of  bishops  was  one  of  the 

'his  is  still  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  grievances    of    the    American    colonists ;    few 

Catholic  Church  with  regard  to  investiture.  The  things  more  exasperated  them   than  the  scheme 

election    to    a    bishopric    is    for   the    most   part  of   appointing  and   sending  out  a  bishop   from 

in   the   hands   of  the   dean  and  chapter   of  the  England     It   is   said  that   there   was  a   project 

cathedral    of   the    diocese;    but    in    some   cases  of  making  Dean  Swift  bishop  of  the  American 

it    is   a    right   of   the   territorial    sovereign.     In  colonies.     In   1771,  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy 

any  case  papal  confirmation  is  requisite  before  of  New  York  and   New  Jersey,  the  plan  was 

the  appointment   is   complete.     Roman   fatholic  again   urged.     The  clergy  of  Virginia  generally 

bishops  in  England  are  appointed  exclusively  by  assented,   but   throughout   America   the  dissent- 

the  Pope,  ers  and  the  Episcopal  laity  opposed.    After  the 

When  the  system  of  the  ecclesiastical  rule  was  Revolution  the  case  was  altered.     The  first  Epis- 

tnatured,  the  almost  absolute  authority  which  copal  bishop,  Samuel  Snbury,  of  Ctxinecticiit, 
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yriB  consecrated  by  Scotch  non-juring  bJshopi 
in  1784.  The  Methodists  began  to  use  the  term 
bishop  in  1^87.  The  first  Roman  l^thoUc 
bishop,  John  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  was  con- 
sccrated  in  1790,  See  Abchbishop;  Apostolic 
Succession. 

Bibliography. —  Baur,  'Christianity  and  the 
Church  in  the  First  Three  Centuries'  ;  Bollin- 
ger, 'The  First  Age  of  the  Church' ;  Hatch, 
'Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches'. 
Bishop's  Book,  a  handbook  of  instruction 
and  doctrine  compiled  in  1537  by  a  committee 
of  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  It  is  to  be  found  in  'Formularies  of 
the  Faith  Put  Forth  by  Authority  During  the 
Reign  of  Henry  Vin.> 

Biahopfl  Suffragan,  a  class  of  bishops  in 
England  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  take  the 
places  of  the  early  bishops  in  parlibus.  who 
«ere  assistants  to  the  active  bishops  of  Enelish 
sees,  and  who  held  their  warrant  at  the  pleas- 
jre  of  the  bishops  to  whom  they  were  assigned. 
They  were  distinguished  from  suffragan  bishops 
in  the  Church  of  England,  as  every  regular 
bishop  was  a  suffragan  of  his  superior  or  met- 
ropolitan. 

Bisfcan,  be^'ka-ra,  or  Biskra,  Algeria,  a 
town  situated  at  the  southern  base  of  the  last 
spurs  of  the  Aures  Mountains,  about  120  miles 
south-southwest  of  Constantine.  The  railway 
from  Philippeville,  on  the  Mediterranean,  termi- 
nates here.  New  Biskara,  or  the  French  town, 
lias  about  10.000  inhabitants.  Old  Biskara, 
whid)  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs,  Berbers, 
and  Negroes,  has  a  population  of  about  75,000. 
Bismarck- SchSnhausen,  Herbert  Nikolaus, 
Prince  von,  hcr'bert  nik'o-lows  bes'mrirk- 
shenliow-sen,  German  statesman :  b.  Berlin, 
38  Dec.  i&tQ;  son  of  Otto  Eduard  Leopold, 
Prince  von  Bismarck- Schonhau sen.  He  served 
as  secretary  to  the  London  Embassy,  and  on 
his  father's  retirement  he  was  provisionally 
charged    with   the    foreign   affairs   of   the   em- 

fire.  In  1886  he  was  secretary  of  state,  and  in 
anuary  1889,  the  emperor  conferred  on  him 
the  first  class  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle. 
When  his  father  resigned,  Hubert  withdrew 
from  the  diplomatic  service,  and  remained  upon 
his  estate  for  several  years.  In  1893  and  1898 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  Reichstag.  His  speeches  are  published 
under  tlie  title.  'Poiitische  Reden'   {i8oi>). 

Bismarck' SchSnhausen,  Otto  Eduard  Leo- 
pold, Prince,  oi'to  ed'oo-ard  la'o-pold  bes'- 
mark-shcnTiow-sen  :  b,  of  a  noble  family  of  the 
"Mark"  (Brandenburg),  at  Schonhausen,  i 
April.  181s ;  d.  30  July  1898.  He  studied  at 
Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Greifswald;  entered  the 
army  and  became  lieutenant  in  the  Landwehr. 
After  a  brief  interval  devoted  to  his  estates  and 
to  the  office  of  inspector  of  dikes,  he  became  in 
1(46  a  member  of  the  provincial  diet  of  Saxony. 
And  later  he  entered  the  diet  of  Prussia,  when 
lie  began  to  attract  attention  as  an  Ultra  Roy- 
ilist.  He  opposed  the  scheme  of  a  German 
wnpire  as  proposed  bv  the  Frankfort  Parlia- 
ment of  1840.  His  diplomatic  career  began  tn 
'851,  when  he  was  appointed  Prussian  member 
™  the  resuscitated  German  diet  at  Frankfort. 
In  the  diet,  he  gave  open  expression  to  the  long- 
felt  discontent  with  the  predominance  of  Aus- 
ma,  and  demanded  equal  riirhls  for  Prussia. 
He  remained  at  Frankfort  till  1859,  when  he 
«ntld  in  the  approach  of  the  Italian  war  an 


from  the  dominance  of  Austria.  In  the  spring 
of  1862  King  William,  on  the  urgent  advice  of 
the  Prince  of  HohenzoUem,  transferred  Bis- 
marck as  ambassador  to  Paris,  in  order  to  give 
him  an  insight  into  the  politics  of  the  Tuileries. 
During  his  short  stay  at  Paris  Bismarck  visited 
London,  and  had  interviews  with  the  leadii^ 
politicians  of  the  time,  including  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Disraeli.  In  the  autumn  Bis- 
marck was  recalled,  to  take  the  portfolio  of 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  presi-  j 
dency  of  tne  cabinet.  Not  being  able  to  pass 
the  organization  bill  and  the  buc^ret,  he  closed 
the  chambers  (October  1862),  announcing  to 
the  deputies  that  the  king's  government  would 
be  obbged  to  do  without  their  sanction.  When 
the  "conflict  era,"  as  it  was  called,  approadied 
a  crisis,  the  death  of  the  king  of  Denmark  re- 
opened the  Schleswig- Hoi  stein  question,  and 
excited  a  fever  of  national  German  feeling, 
which  Bismarck  was  adroit  enough  to  work  so 
as  to  aggrandize  Prussia  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  Elbe  duchies.  After  helping  to  humiliate 
Denmark,  Bismarck  carried  out  his  hard- 
hearted policy  for  the  humiliadan  of  Austria, 
which  was  accomplished  with  the  defeat  of 
Austria  in  the  war  of  1866. 

The  action  of  France  in  regard  to  the  can- 
didature of  Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem 
for  the  throne  of  Spain  gave  Bismarck  the  op- 
portunity of  carrying  into  action  the  intensified 
feeling  of  unity  among  Germans.  During  the 
war  of  1870-1,  Bismarck  was  the  spokesman 
of  Germany;  he  it  was  that  in  Februaty  1871, 
dictated  the  terms  of  peace  to  France.  Having 
been  made  a  count  in  18G6,  he  was  now  created 
a  prince  and  chancellor  of  the  German  empire. 
Following  the  Peace  of  Frankfort  (to  Maj 
1871),  the  sole  aim  of  Bismardc's  policy,  do- 
mestic and  forei^p,  was  to  consolidate  the 
young  empire  of  his  own  creating.  Thus,  ctm- 
ceiving  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  the  author- 
ity of  its  government  to  be  endangered  by  the 
Catholic  Church  and  its  doctrine  of  papal 
infallibility,  he  embarked  on  that  long  and 
bitter  struggle  with  the  Vatican,  called  the  Kul- 
turkampf,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Imperial 
and  Prussian  parliaments  passed  a  series  of 
most  stringent  measures  (Falk  or  May  laws) 
against  the  Catholic  heirarchy.  But  Bismarck 
had  under-rated  the  resisting  power  of  the 
Church,  and  motives  of  political  expediency 
gradually  led  him  to  modify  or  repeal  the  most 
oppressive  of  the  anti-papat  edicts,  leaving  the 
Catholics  virtual  masters  of  the  f^eld.  OAer- 
wise,  his  domestic  policy  was  marked,  among 
other  things,  by  a  reformed  coinage,  a  codifi- 
cation of  law.  a  nationalization  of  the  Prussian 
railways  (as  a  preliminary^  step  to  Imperial 
State  lines),  fiscal  reform  in  the  direction  of 
making  the  empire  self-supporting  (that  is,  in- 
dependent of  matricular  contributions  from  its 
component  states),  repeated  increase  of  the 
army  and  the  regular  voting  of  its  estimates 
for  seven  years  at  a  time  (military  septennate). 
the  introduction  of  a  protective  tariff  (1879), 
and  the  attempt  to  combat  social  democracy. 

In  1884  Bismarck  inaugurated  the  career  of 
Germany  as  a  colonizing  power,  a  new  depart- 
ure which  brought  him  into  sharp  but  temporary 
conflict  with  the  England  of  Gladstone,  For  the 
rest,  his  foreign  policy  mainly  aimed  at  isolating 
France  and  rendering  her  incapable  of  forming 
anti-German  alliances.     On  the  other  hand,  he 
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n-ndually    combined    the    central    powers    of    bank,  the  State  Library,  and  an  assessed  profr- 
Europe  into  a  peace  league,  aiming  at  counter-     erty  valuation  of  nearly  $a,oooflt)o.    The  e' 


acting  the  aggressivenEss  of  Russia  and  France,  supply  and  trade  centre  for  an  extensive  aan- 
separately  or  combined,  on  the  Danube  or  the  cultural  section,  and  is  also  a  base  of  supplies 
Rhine.  The  nucleus  of  this  peace  league  was  for  Indian  agencies  and  United  Stales  military 
formed  in  1879  by  the  Austro-German  Treaty  posts.  Its  river  Iralfic  with  stations  above  and 
of  Alliance  (published  in  February  1888)  which  below  it  is  very  heavy.  Pop.  (1890)  2,186; 
Italy  formally  joined  in  1886,  and  which  en-  (1900)  3.319;  (1910)  5.443- 
titks  Bismarck  lo  be  called  the  •peacemaker*  BisiMrck  Archipelago,  official  name 
and  the  «p<acekeeper»  of  Europe,  a  ctararter  gj^^  ^y  Germany  to  New  Britain.  New  Ire- 
he  first  publicly  acquired  whoi.  as  "honest  ^nj^  New  Hanover,  and  several  smaller  adjoin- 
broker»  between  Austria  and  Russia,  he  pre-  ;„_  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  since  in  1884, 
sided   over  the   Berlin  Congress  in   187a     The  ^b<.n  they  became  a  German  dependency. 

lArase,   "man- of  blood   and   iron,"   is  based  on  „.  ,.   tj  ■  j      ..   i..-ii.  .       i  -j'_» xv 

The  Iron  Chancellor's  own  use  of  the  words  in  .  ^..^"■^'f'  ?^"'^'^5'>  Wilhelin,  fred  rfn  -vir- 

a  speech  in  1862.  l"^'™.     *>"  irv'"^u  (Count  von),  German   gen- 

Sismartk's   life   was  often  threatened,    and  «"■■     ^:     ^'"^'^r™' o^"'P'^''»i^  ^.    J"'^ 

twice   actually   attempted  —  once   at    Berlin   in  '^v    f     '°    J"''',  \°™-      I"    '79°    "*    .""■ 

1866.   just   before   the   Bohemian   campaign,   by  ^^'l^  .''•«  /™J'    "^    Hanover    as    mi    OTSifn, 

Ferdinand    Cohen    (or    Blind),    a    crazy   youth  »"°.     '"     !^.   *"     attached     to     the     Hano- 

who   aimed   at   making  himself  the   instrument  y^ran  Iftpon  in  the  English  army,     llie  resnft 

of    pe^ular    dissatisfacrion    with    Bismarck,    as  <■*  ^  d"el  forcing  him  to  leive  the  &igl.sh  scr- 

the   champion    of   absolutism    and   the   fancied  J'"-  ?*  entered  that  of  the  king  of  Wurtem- 
apostle  of  a  fratricidal  war ;   and  again  in  1874        ■  ^'  '"r  "^'  ,       "^1^  *^"      T  appointed  cap- 

at    Kissingen,    by    a    Roman    Catholic   tinsmith  ^„a>"  .of    cavalry        Dunng     the    campaiKn     m 

named    Kullmann,    who   was    unquestionably    a  ^""'?-  l"^  sery^  under  the  command  of  Ng-, 

product    of   Ultramontane    fury   engendered    by  ^^^  distinguished  himself  at  the  Beresina.     He 

the  May  laws  '       »  j  ^^^  made  a  prisoner  at  Leipsic,  but  returned 

Emperor  William  died  9  March   1888.     The  J?   Wunemberg   in   1813.      In    1815   he   received 

short  reign  of  Emperor  Frederick  followed  and  J*"?   *i'.'<   "^   '^''""*:   "■  l^'^^''   T%-  "PPO'nt^ 

then   William  II.   tended  the  throne.     On   18  ?::i§='''V'? ■"="';    '"  l^   ^"'"^J"^!''  T 

March   1890   Bismarck   fell.     The   last  cause  of  ^^tAnztA  his  systwn  of  cavalry  ^ct.ca  into  the 

his  fall  has  not  been  told.     Many  explanations  ^^^^'sh    array,    and    was    soon    after    apP?">t«! 

have  been   given -that    Bismarck   objected   to  ^'"'''&^-'''-^}!^'i^J^  ^^'^  ^^'^^Vf^*  VJ^^I^ 

the  labor  rescripts,   that   he  opposed  the  aboli-  ^^f-  ,  "'   P«b hshed   several   military  treatises, 

tion  of  the  laws  against  Socialist^,  that  -he  would  ""<'  ^'^^  «  ^""'^  "P""  ^""'^' 
not   tolerate   the   emperor's    direct    consultation  Biamutb,    biz'miith,    a     metallic     element, 

with  the  other  ministers  or  the  parliamentary  first  accurately  described  by   Pott  in  1739.     It 

leaders.      After   the   war   with    Denmark,    King  was  known  before  that  time,  but  had  been  previ- 

William   had   made   Bismarck   a   count.      After  ously  confounded  with  antimony  and  zinc,  which 

the  conquest  of  France,   Eraperor  William  had  it  resembles  to  some  extent.     The  origin  of  the 

named  him  prince.     Emperor  William   II.  gave  word  'bismuth'  is  not  known,  although  several 

him   the   title   of    Duke   of   Lauenburg.      When  highly    improbable    derivations   have   been   sitg- 

Bismarck's  8ist  birthday  was  celebrated  in  1896,  gested.     For    example,    miners    often    call   the 

there  was  talk   of  a  reconciliation   between  the  metal   "wismuth."   and   Mathesius   suggests  that 

Srince   and    his   sovereign.      The    emperor    sent  this    word    comes    from    "Wisse,"    or   'Wiese,* 

is  photograph  to  Bismarck,  the  latter  returned  meaning  a  meadow ;   because,   he   says,  in  the 

thanks,  and   little  by  little  the   way  was   paved  mines  it  is  often   found  covered  with  incrusta- 

for  a  meeting  between  the  two  men,  and  event-  tions   of   various   colors,   resembling  a  meadow 

ually  for  the  state  visit  which  the  emperor  paid  covered  with  brilliant  flowers.     Bismuth  occurs 

to  Bismarck  at  Friedrichsruhe,  where  the  states-  in    nature   in    the   metallic    form,   and    several 

man  died.  ores  of  it  are  also  known,  from  which  the  metal 

B«6;iogro^Ay.— Bismarck's  'Autobiography';  may  be  easily  obtained  by  roasting  and  smeh- 

Busch,   'Bismarck :   Some  Secret   Pages  of  His  'ng.    The  principal  supply  comes  from  Saxony, 

History*   (2  vols.)  ;  Blum,  <Das  Deutsche  Reich  but    considerable   quantities   are    obtained    from 

lur  Zeit  Bismarcks'  ;  Sybel.   <Thc  Founding  of  Austria,    Norway,   Cornwall,    Spain,   California, 

the  German  Empire' ;  Dawson,    <Bismarck  and  New  South  Wales,  and  portions  of  South  Amer- 

State  Socialism' ;  Munroe-Smith,  'Bismarck  and  'ca.     The  total  consumption  of  the  metal  prob- 

German  Unity'  ;  •Hoche.  'Bismarck  at  Home'  ;  ably  does  not  greatly  exceed  50  tons  per  annum, 

Hayward,     'Bismarck    in    Private    Life'  ;    and  and  the  demand   for  it   is  so  variable  that  the 

'lives,'  by  Gorlach,  Jacks,  Lowe,  and  Stearns,  price  has  ranged  all  the  way  from  50  cents  to 
$5  a  pound.     Bismuth  is  of  a  peculiar  light-red- 

Bismarck,    N.    Dak.,    city    and    capital   of  dish    color,   and    is    highly    crystalline,    and    so 

the   State;   and   county-seat  of   Burleigh   Coun-  brittle    that    it    can    be    readily   pulverized.      It 

ty;  on  the   Missouri  River,  and  the  Northern  melts  at   510'  F.,  and  boils  in  the  vicinity  of 

Pacific    R.R.;    194   miles    west   of    Fargo.      It  2300°  F,    Its  specific  gravity  is  about  9-82  at 

contains    the    State    capitol     (which    cost    over  54°  F.,  that  of  the  melted  metal,  just  above  the 

$500,000),    the    State    penitentiary,    court-house,  ■point  of  fusion,  being  10.06.     lis  specific  heat  is 

city  hall,  opera  house,  a   State  hospital   for  the  about  0.030  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  0.036 

insane,    Saint    Alexius'    Hospital,    Saint    Paul's  just  above  the  melfing  point.     Its  coefficient  of 

Seminary,    and    an    immense    river    warehouse,  expansion  is  about  O.000736  per  degree  Fahren- 

Thc  river  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge  that  cost  heit,  its  conductivity  for  heat  is  about  one  fiftieth 

$1,5001,000.    Bismarck  has  improved  waterworks,  of  that  of  silver,  and  its  electrical  resistance  at 

electric  lights,    several   flour   mills^  a   national  32°  F.  is  1.15  times  that  of  mercury  at  the  same 
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taDperatuTC    Bismuth  is  readily  recognized  by  In    its    Compounds,    bismuth    has    an    odd 

the  spectroscope,  as  it  shows  a  large  number  of     valency  —  usually     three,     but     sometimes    five. 


characteristic  lines.  Its  chemical  symbol  is  Bi,  Metallic  bismuth  does  not  oxidize  readily  .» 
and  its  atomic  weight  is  208.5  ior  0=^l6,  and  dry  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  it  bums 
3o6.g  for  H^i.  It  has  a  tensile  strength  of  with  a  blue  flame  when  strongly  heated  in  pres- 
6,400  pounds  per  square  inch.  According  to  ence  of  air,  passing  into  the  trioxid,  BiiCX.  If 
some  authorities,  the  specific  gravity  of  metallic  the  trioxid  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
bismuth  is  diminished  by  pressure;  but  Spring  potash,  and  nitric  acid  is  subsequently  added, 
has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  He  sub-  bismuth  peroxid  (or  pentoxid,  BiiOi,  is  pre- 
jcded  a  sample  whose  specific  gravity  was  cipitated.  The  trioxid  is  pale  yellow,  and  the 
4804  to  a  pressure  of  30/>00  atmospheres,  and  pentoxid  is  brownish-red.  Both  unite  with  acids 
found  that  the  specific  gravity  rose  to  9.856,  to  form  salts.  Bismuth  trichlorid,  BiGi,  is 
while  a  second  compression  increased  it  still  formed  when  the  metal  is  heated  in  chlorine 
further,  to  (^863.  Bismuth  expands  upon  solidi-  gas;  it  is  a  white,  crystalline,  deliquescent  sub- 
fying,  but  Tribe  has  shown  that  this  expansion  stance,  which  is  decomi>osed  by  water  with  the 
does  not  take  place  until  immediately  alter  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  bismuth  ox^- 
Gongelation  of  the  metal.  Bismuth  is  the  most  chlorid,  BiOCl.  Bismuth  trisulphid,  BiiSi,  is 
diamagnetic  substance  known,  a  sphere  of  it  thrown  down  as  a  black,  insoluble  precipitate, 
being  sensibly  repelled  by  a  magnet.  It  has  when  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
marked  thermo-electric  properties  also,  on  ac-  passed  through  an  acid  solution  of  a  salt  of 
count  of  which  it  is  much  used  in  laboratories  bismuth.  The  trisulphid  also  occurs  native  as 
in  the  construction  of  delicate  thermo-piles.  In  'bismuth  glance,'  or  Bismuthinite  (q.v.),  Bia- 
the  arts,  metallic  bismuth  is  used  chiefly  in  the  mulh  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  with  the 
preparation  of  alloys.  By  adding  a  small  formation  of  the  nitrate,  Bi(NOi)i  +  sHiO. 
amount  of  it  to  lead,  that  metal  may  be  hard-  A  peculiarity  of  the  soluble  bismuth  salts,  as  a 
eoed  and  toughened.  An  alloy  consisting  of  class,  is  that  their  solutions  are  rendered  milky 
three  parts  of  lead  and  two  of  bismuth  has  10  by  the  addition  of  water  in  considerable  excess, 
times  the  hardness  and  20  times  the  tenacity  of  owii^  to  the  formation  of  insoluble  basic  corn- 
pure  lead.  The  alloys  of  bismuth  with  both  pounds.  The  nitrate,  for  example,  becomes 
tin  and  lead  are  extremely  fusible,  and  take  transformed  by  this  process  into  a  series  of 
fine  impressions  of  casts  and  molds.     An  alloy  so-called  sub-nitrates. 

of  one  part  of  bismuth,  two  parts  of  tin,  and  In  medicine,  bismuth  is  used  in  the  form  of 

one  part  of  lead,  is  used  by  pewter  workers  as  some  one  of  this  metal's  insoluble  salts,  the  solu- 

a  soft  solder,  and  by  soap-makers  for  molds,  ble  salts  of  bismuth  being  actively  poisonous. 

An  alloy  containing  five  parts  of  bismuth,  two  The  poisoning  closely  resembles  that  caused  by 

of  tin,  and  three  01  lead  melts  at  199°  F.,  and  lead    (q.v.).     I^e    insoluble    salts    used    most 

is  somewhat  used  for  stereotyping,  and  for  the  frequently   are  bismuth    subnitrate,    subcarbon- 

manufacturc  of  metallic  writing  pencils.   Thorpe  ate,   salicylate,    and   subgallate.     These   are   for 

gives   the   following  proportions   for   the   better  the  most  part  employed  as  gastric  sedatives,  as 

known  fusible  metals,  into  which  bismuth  enters:  gastro- intestinal   anti-fcrmentatives,   and   locally 

Newton's:    Bismuth,    50;    lead,    31.25;    tin,  as  bland  astringent  dressings. 

iB.?5.    Melts  at  202°  F.  BU'iimthinite,   a    native   sulphide   of  bhi- 

Roses:   Bismuth,  50;  lead,  28.10;  tin,  24.1a  ^^j,    ,,3^5       j^f  formula  Bi.S..    It  commonly 

A'i"   ^'^     -^^       .u     .       1    ^    ..     .-      ..,  occurs  massive,  but  is  also  fonnd  in  needle-like 

M^,/^V,^  1"^?)  ;r^  n'Jf  ^V  ,^L^^  .1?;  ^n'stals  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system. 

^        h^    I-     ^     h^    ^n        «?T«rLl  It  's  opaque,  aad  leaden  in  color,  often  with  a 

^,  *'i,'*«f'.t^%'«"'"''S  alloy,   or  amalgam,  superficlaf  yellowish  or  iridescent  coating.     Its 

w     jf^Tj'Z   .t.     ,„     I     J    ...     .■       ..,.„,  hardness   is   2,   and   its   specific   gravity   usually 

Woods:   Bismuth    SO     lead,  25;  Un,  12.50;  ^      g        j^  ,(,^  United  States  it  ^curs  m 

cadmium,  12.50.     Melts  at  .49    F  Connecticut,    California,     North    Carolina,    and 

Lipowitzs:    Bismuth,    50;    lead,    2690;    tm,  ^tah.    It  is  also  found  in  Mexico  and  Onada. 

12.^;  cadmiuin,  ia*J.     Melts  at  149    F  ^^^  jn   g^^d^    France,   England,  and   Bolivia. 

Guthrie s     "eutectic"    alloy:     Bismuth.    50;  ^j,       j           ^  j,^j  j„  quantity,  it  is  mined  as 

H.20JS;t!n   31.10;  cadmium.  14.tu.     Melting  an  ore  of  bismuth. 
point  not  definitely  stated,  but  said  to  be  'very 

low.*  Bison,  a  form  of  wild  cattle  regarded  by 

The  action  of  heat  upon   some  of  the   fore-  some  naturalists  as  constituting  a  genus  BUon, 

going  alloys   is    remarkable.      Thus,   Lipowitz's  separated  from  the  larger  group  Bos,  which  is 


allo^.   which   solidifies   at    149°,    contracts   very  represented    by    the    American    'buffalo,* 

rapidly  at  first,  as  it  cools  from  this  point.     As  European    aurochs,    and    some   extinct    species, 

the  coolinc-   goes   on,   the   contraction    becomes  Bisons    differ    from    other    cattle,    in    external 

slower  and   slower,   until   the  temperature   falls  appearance,  mainly  by  their  massive  and  shaggy 

to  ior.3'  F.    From  this  point  the  alloy  expands  forms.     Their  heads  are  exceedingly  broad,  and 

as  it  cools,  until  the  temperature  falls  to  about  the   horns   curve   outwardly    from  each   side   of 

'77'  P.,  after  which  it  again  contracts,  so  that  the  forehead,  and  are  short,  round,  and  thick.    , 

at  32°  a  bar  of  the  alloy  has  the  same  length  A  mop  of  long  and  shaggy  hair  covers  the  foie- 

as  at   lis"   F.      Alloys   of   bismuth   have    been  head,   nearly  hiding   the   little   eyes    and   forms 

used   for  making  fusible  plugs   for  steam  boil-  a   great  beard   upon  the   throat  and  chin,  espe- 

ws,  but   it   is    found   that   they   are   altered   in  cially   of   the   bulls.     In   order   to   support   this 

some  unknown   wav  by  prolonged  exposure   to  massive    head,    which    is    usually    carried    kiw, 

Iwat,  so  that  they  cannot  be   relied   upon,  after  great    spines    rise    from    the    vertebra    of    the 

any  great  length  of  time,  to  melt  at  the  proper  back   over  the   shoulders,   giving  attachment   to 

temperature.     Some  of  the  alloys  of  bismuth  the  huge  muscles  necessary  to  support  the  skull. 

>re  also  used  in  tempering  steel.  This  makes  the  neck  very  thick,  and  the  foie- 
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qnarters  much  higher  than  the  haunches,  which  the  government  for  preservation  in  YellomUnie 
droop  away  from  the  arched  contour  of  the  Park,  and  a  few  hundred  that  still  survive  in 
back,  over  the  withers.  The  massive  appear-  the  remote  forests  beyond  the  North  Saskatch- 
ance  of  the  fore-quarters  is  increased  by  the  ewan.  The  herd  in  Yellowstone  Park  amounts 
long  growth  of  hair  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  to  about  too  and  will  probably  be  maintained 
fore-legs,  which  is  especially  coarse  and  shaggy  under  the  protection  of  law.  Small  bands  are 
in  bulls,  and  is  of  protection  to  them  in  their  living  in  private  parks  and  zoological  gardens 
furious  assaults  upon  one  another  in  the  rut-  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  perhaps, 
ting  season.  This  hair  consists  mainly  of  a  500  or  6oo  living  bisons  remain  as  the  sole  relic 
short,  crisp,  wool-like  growth,  different  from  of  the  millions  of  these  valuable  animals,  which 
that  of  other  cattle,  and  capable  of  being  woven,  half  a  century  ago  ranged  our  western  plains, 
Inlemally,  the  bisons  are  peculiar  in  having  14  and  which  vrere  recklessly  wasted. 
ribs,  instead  of  13 ;  in  the  breadth  and  convex-  The  bufFalo  herds  were  made  up  of  small 
it^  of  the  frontal  bones  of  the  skull ;  in  having  companies,  consisting  of  a  patriarchal  old  bull, 
SIX,  instead  of  four  nasal  bones;  and  in  the  com-  several  cows,  and  a  number  of  young  of  various 
parative  sJendemess  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  ages,  and  thousands  of  these  companies  would 
The  bisons  are  inhabitants  of  the  northern  graze  in  the  same  region,  all  movmg  slowly  in 
hemisphere,  and,  in  the  era  preceding  the  pres-  the  same  direction,  so  that  travelers  would  never 
ent,  were  represented  by  two  or  three  species  of  be  out  of  sight  of  bisons  during  a  whole  day's 
probably  circum-polar  range.  The  race  is  rep-  journey.  They  were  more  or  less  nomadic, 
resented  in  the  Old  World  by  the  atirochs,  now  wandering  from  one  part  of  the  plains  to  the 
preserved  only  in  small,  protected  herds  in  other  in  search  of  fresh  pasturage.  Thus  on 
Russia  (see  Aubochs)  ;  and  in  America,  by  the  approach  of  winter  a  general  movement 
the  buffalo  {Bison  americanits') ,  now  nearly  always  took  place  from  the  high,  central  plains 
extinct,  toward  the  warmer  south,  and  also  into  the 
The  American  bison  or  buffalo  is  somewhat  shelter  of  the  wooded  valleys  of  the  foot-hills, 
smaller  than  the  aurochs,  and  has  shorter  and  In  these  journeys  they  had  the  habit  of  travel- 
thicker  horns,  and  a  shorter  tail,  but  its  hump  ing  in  single  file,  thus  forming  long,  narroir 
and  fore-quarters  are  higher,  and  more  shaggp*.  paths,  which  the  plainsmen  called  'buflalo 
The  females  are  much  inferior  to  the  males  m  trails,"  yet  traceable  in  many  places.  In  spite 
bulk,  weighing  only  about  1,200  pounds,  whereas  of  their  weight  and  apparent  clumsiness,  they 
an  old  bull  in  good  condition  will  weigh  2,000  swam  rivers  with  ease,  and  climbed  about  the 
pounds.  The  American  animal  differs  in  one  mountains  with  remarkable  agility.  Neverthe- 
very  important  respect  from  the  European  spe-  less  they  chose  the  easiest  places,  and  the  well- 
cies,  due  to  the  difference  in  their  habitats,  marked  buffalo-trails  were  the  guides  for  ex- 
The  auroch  was  a  native  of  a  region  covered  plorers,  and  were  most  deeply  imprinted  in  those 
with  forests,  where  large  herds  could  not  find  mountain  passes,  which  are  now  the  highways 
open  pasturage  of  any  considerable  extent,  and  of  commerce.  The  sexes  kept  together  througti- 
consequently  moved  about  only  in  small  hands,  out  the  year,  and  as  is  usual  among  gregarious 
whereas  the  American  animal  had  open  to  it  animals,  there  was  constant  fighting  among  the 
the  immense,  grassy  prairies  and  plains  of  the  bulls  for  the  supremacy  of  their  hands,  the  old 
interior  of  this  continent,  and  was  able,  and  in  leaders  being  overthrown  by  younger  and  more 
eSecl,  forced  to  join  into  vast  herds,  so  that  vigorous  aspirants,  as  soon  as  their  strength 
it  acquired  gregarious  habits.  When.  North  began  to  wane.  Thus  the  very  best  sires  were 
America  was  explored  by  white  men,  the  bison  'continually  selected  by  the  law  of  battle,  and 
was  first  encountered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alle-  the  race  kept  at  its  highest  point.  The  herding 
ghanies,  and  scattered  throughout  the  prairies  was  a  measure  of  protection  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  north  of  the  Tennessee  which  hung  upon  the  skirts  of  every  band.  The 
River.  Its  principal  home,  however,  was  upon  grizzly  bear  was  perhaps  the  only  animal  that 
the  graasy  plains,  between  the  Missouri  River  could  vanquish  a  bison  bull  in  fair  fight,  but 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  herds  pumas  and  wolves  were  ever  on  the  watch  to 
sometimes  contained  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seize  any  young  or  feeble  ones  that  strayed 
individuals,  and  grazed  all  the  way  from  south-  from  the  band.  When  attacked  the  band  would 
crn  Texas  to  the  shores  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  instantly  form  a  close  crowd  with  the  cows  and 
They  wandered  through  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  calves  in  the  centre,  protected  by  the  bulls. 
Mountains,  to  the  plams  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  forming  a  circle  with  lowered  heads  on  the  out- 
and  Idaho,  but  seemed  never  to  have  crossed  side.  The  calves  were  born  in  the  spring,  a 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  Those  east  of  the  Missis-  single  one,  as  a  rule,  to  each  cow  after  a  gesta- 
sippi   River  were  probably  killed  off  before  the  tion  of  about  nine  months. 

beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  by  1850  none  To  the  western  Indians  the  bison  was  the 
remained  east  of  the  1^  plains.  The  building  principal  resource  tor  food  and  shelter,  and 
of  the  Union  P.  and  lUnsaa  P.  R.R.'s,  where  was  continually  hunted.  In  the  days  before 
the  early  trains  were  sometimes  stopped  by  firearms,  the  Indians  would  approach  them  on 
herds  crossing  the  tracks,  soon  led  to  the  dis-  foot,  by  creeping  within  bowshot  on  all  fours, 
appearance  of  the  animals  from  the  central  often  disgui.sed  m  the  skin  of  a  calf  or  an  ante- 
plains;  and  by  1875  they  were  divided  info  two  lope;  or  would  rush  the  herds  upon  horseback 
distinct  groups,  a  northern  and  a  southern.  They  also  had  the  practice  in  rough  countries 
These  were  rapidly  slaughtered  by  parties  of  of  driving  the  buffaloes  into  enclosures  or  small 
men  who  followed  the  animals  at  all  seasons,  canyons,  where  ihev  cotild  easily  be  slaughtered ; 
and  killed  them  for  their  hides,  which,  as  or  sometimes  would  force  them  over  a  cliff,  to 
•buffalo  robes'  became  more  and  more  valuable,  be  killed  by  the  fall.  Besides  eating  the  flesh 
until  by  1890  the  Texan  herd  had  been  utterly  as  fresh  meat,  vast  quantities  of  it  would  be 
exterminated,  and  of  the  northern  herd,  none  cut  into  strips  each  autumn,  and  dried  in  the 
remained  except  such  as  had  been  gathered  by  sun  for  winter  use;  while  the  northern  tribes 
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chopped  it  into  fine  pieces,  mixed  it  with  bei-  Biuell,  Edwin  Cone,  American  biblical 
ries,  and  preserved  it  in  skin  bags,  mixed  with  scholar;  b.  Scoharie,  N.  Y.,  2  March  1832;  d. 
boiled  fat,  and  so  formed  the  higihly  portable  and  Chicago,  9  April  1894.  He  prepared  for  the 
nutritious  food  called  "pemnucaa"  The  dis-  ministry  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y., 
appearance  of  the  buffalo  consequently  meant  and  held  Congregational  pastorates  at  West- 
starvation  to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  hampton.  Mass,,  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  and  Win- 
the  principal  material  for  warm  clothing  and  Chester,  Mass.,  and  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
bedding,  and  the  Indian  wars  which  raged  upon  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  1881-92,  and 
the  plams,  during  the  thjrd  quarter  of  the  19th  at  the  McCormick  Presbyterian  Seminary,  Chi- 
century,  were  mainly  due  to  the  desperate  cago,  1892-4.  .  He  published:  "The  Historic 
eflForts  made  by  these  people,  to  preserve  their  Origin  of  the  Bible'  (1873);  'The  Pentateuch: 
hunting-grounds.  Its  Origin  and  Structure*  (1885);  'Biblical 
Species  of  fossil  bisons  have  been  found  Antiquities'  {1888);  'Genesis  Prmted  in  Col- 
both  in  Europe  and-  America.  Associated  with  ors.  Showing  the  Original  Sources  from  whirfi 
the  remains  or  mammoths,  mastodons,  and  other  it  is  Supposed  to  Have  Bieen  Compiled'  (18^)  ; 
extinct  animals  of  the  Quaternary  Period.  Some  'The  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
of  these  extinct  bisons  exceeded  in  size  any  of  Historical  Introductions,'  his  greatest  work 
the   living  species,   the   bony  horn-cores   in  one  (1880). 

being-  six  feet  from  tip  to  tip  (the  length  of  the  „.       „    ..mii         t»     ■ ..        1 

horns  themselves  must  have  been  considerably         BiaaeU   WTJl^m  Henry  Augustus,  Atnen- 

gieatcr)  ;  the  height  of  this  species  is  estimated  5^"  P'^^^}"  ^^  '^e  Episcopal   Church:  b    Ran- 

to  have  been  over  six  feet  at  tVe  shoulder.  ^'P**-^''  'S  ^°'^-  '^i^=  ^  Burlingtop., Vt..  14 

The  literature  relating  to  the  American  buf-  "^ay  1893.     Entering  the  Episcopal  mm.str}-   m 

falo  i3  as  extensive  as  the  story  of  the  western  {^^^  ^e  was  successively  rector  at  Westtroy. 

Sutes.    The  most  complete  and  special  accounts  Lyons,  and  Geneva  N.  Y.,  and  3  JuneiSeS  was 

are:    J.   A.   Allen's  monograph,   <The  American  consecrated    second   bishop    of    the   diOCese   of 

Bisons'   republished  by  the  United  States  Geo-  Vermont. 

lineal  Survey  in  1875;  and  W.  T.  Hornaday's  Bisccll,  Wilson  Shannon,  American  law- 

' Extermination  of  the  American  Bison,'   in  the  ycr :  b.  New  London,  N.  Y.,  31  Dec.  1847;  d.  Buf- 

annual  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  falo,  6  Oct.  1903.   He  graduated  at  Yale  Univer- 

1887.      For  the  more  picturesque  and  adventur-  sity  in   1869 ;   and  studied   law  in  Buffalo  with 

ou!,  side  of  the  animal's  history,  and  its  hunt-  Lansing,  Cleveland  &  Folsom.    In  i8?2  he  formed 

ing,   consult  Andubon's   'Quadrupeds  of  Amer-  a  partnership  with  Lyman  K.  Bass,  the  firm  of 

ica*  ;      Catlin's      'North     American      Indians'  ;  which   Grover   Oeveland   became  a   member   in 

Gregg's   'Commerce  of  the   Prairies';  Dodge's  1873.    When  Mr.  Qeveland  was  elected  governor 

'Black  Hills';    'Butler's   'Great  Lone  Land';  of  New  York  the  firm  was  dissolved.     Subso. 

and    the    accounts    of    western    explorations   by  quenlly  it  was  reorganized,  and  in  1900  consisted 

■'"■-    "-' Pike,  Fremont,  Marcy,  Long,  of  Bissell,  Carey  &  Cooke.      He  was  a  dele* 

""""  gate  to  several  State  conventions;  in  1884  was  a 

David     S,    baritone  Democratic  presidential  elector;  and  in  ,893-5. 

Pa.     s    Jan.    iSq?    of  ''"■'"'B  Mr.  Cleveland  s  second  term  as  President, 

j^jygjfojj  (^q],  was  postmaster-general  of  the  United  States. 
lege.   Pennsylvania,  he  later  studied   music  and  Bissen,   Hermann   Wilhehn,   bts'sen,   h£r'- 

singing  in  England  and  Italy,     His  debut  was  man    vil'helm,    Danish    sculptor:    b.   SchJeswig, 

made  as  the  Due  de  Lonqueville  in  'The  Ba-  1798;   d,    Copenhagen,    10   March    1868.    From 

sochc,'   London,  in  1891,  and  since  then  he  has  1823  to  1833  he  studied  in  Rome  under  Thor- 

been  the  principal  baritone  of  the  Royal  Opera  waldsen,  who,  in  his  will,  commissioned  him  to 

Company,  Covent  Garden,  London,  occasionally  complete  his  unfinished  works.    In  1850  he  was 

visiting  the  United  States  on  an  operatic  tour,  made  director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Copen- 

An  accomplished  linguist,  he  is  equally  at  home  ba^n.     Among  his  masterpieces  are  the  'Val- 

in  German,  French,  or  Italian,  but  his  greatest  kyrie,'     'Cupid    Sharpening    His    Arrow,'    and 

successes  have  been  in  Wagnerian  roles,  such  as  'Moses' ;  his    'Orestes,'   and  a  frieze  134  feet 

'Alberich'  and  'Wolfram.'  "  ■..■..  ,..„... 


•'—-«<»,  Ma-sa'gfiz,  a  group  of  islands,  —<        .^.       i_          -     .               11 

about  an  in  number,  near  the  west  coast  of  BImm  tie,  the  ancient  name  of  leap  year, 

Africa,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  so  called  from  the  sixth  day  before  the  calends 

between   lat.   10°   and   12°   N.,   belonging,  like  p  March  being  repeated  or  taken  twice.     Sec 

the  mainland  opposite,  to  Portugat.  The  largest,  Calendar. 

Orango,  is  about  2,q  miles  in  length,  and  most  Bisson,    Alexandre,    be-sdii,    a-ieks-^ndr, 

of  them  are  inhabited  by  a  rude  negro  race.  French    dramatist    and    musical    composer :    b. 

The   inhabitants   cultivate   maize,   bananas,   and  1848.     His  vaudeville.   'Four  Cuts  with  a  Pen- 

palms,  btrt  their  chief  employment  is  in  fishing,  knife.'    won    for   him    instant   celebrity.      'Tke 

,  Most   of   the   islands   are   under    native   chiefs.  Deputy    from    Bombignac'    is    his    masterpiece. 

who   are    nominally    vassals    of    Portugal.      At  Other  comedies   or   operettas   were;    'The  Late 

Bolama.  or  Bulama.  once  a  British  settlement,  ToupireP ;     'The    Joys    of    Paternity';    'The 

but  abandoned  in  1793,  there  is  a  thriving  Por-  Pont-Biquet   Family.'      With  Theodore   de  La- 

tuguese  town,  which  is  the  seat  of  government.  jarte  he  was  joint  author  of  a   'Grammar  of 

B.    ,      .         -,            ■  .      J        1  -n     .  Music'  and  of  a  'Little  Encyclopaedia  of  Music' 

BisBio,  bes-sa'o,  an  island  and  Portuguese  ^      *^ 

station  closer  to  the   African    coast   than    the  Biatineau,  bts-te-no',  a  lake  in  northwest- 

Bissago^  and  opposite  the  Jeba's  delta.    Before  em  Louisiana,   dividing  Bossier   and   Bienville 

the  prohibition  of  alaveiy  by  the  Portuguese  parishes,  about  30  miles  in  length  from  north  to 

govenunent  it  was  an  important  slave  market.  south  and  2  in  breadth.    It  receives  the  Dauchite 
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River  from  the  north,  and  commwiicates  with  interest   on   warlike  engines,  and  dedicated    it 

Red  River  by  an  outlet  at  its  sout'ieni  cxtrem-  to  Attains,  king  of  Pergamos.    It  is  to  be  found 

ity.    It  is  navigable  for  steamboats.  in  the  'Malhematici  Veleres'  of  Thevenot.     C^J 

Bis'tort    (Polygdnum  Biilorla),  a  perennial  J^=  =""  of  Cj^:lippe  mentioned  in  the  legend  of 

plant  of  the  buckwheat   family,  and  from  its  Cfeobis  and  Biton. 

astringent  properties  (it  contains  much  tanain)  Biner,  Arttiur,  pseudonym  of  SAUtnz. 
sometimes  used  medicmally.  It  bears  a  raceme  Haberstich,  Swiss  poet  and  story  writer:  b. 
of  ffesh-colored  flowers.  It  is  also  called  Ried,  near  Schlosswyl,  2i  Oct.  1821 ;  d.  Bern,  ao 
adder's-wort  and  snake-weed,  from  being  a  sup-  Feb.  1872.  Novelettes,  stories,  and  poems  pro- 
posed remedy  against  snake  bites.  The  Ameri-  ceeded  from  his  pen  for  many  years,  all  charac- 
can  representative  is  a  naturalized  plant  {P.  terized  by  sympathy  of  tone  and  inoffensive 
viviparum),  found  on  Alpine  summits  of  New  realism,  'Tales,  Romances,  and  Poems* 
England  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  (1865-6),  being  most  pleasing. 
and  northward-  It  bears  an  erect  spike  of  flesh-  Bitter,  Karl  Theodore  Francia,  Austro- 
colored  flowers.  American  sculptor :  b.  Vienna,  Austria,  6  Dec. 
Bistre,  bis'ter,  a  reddish  brown  water-  '867.  He  came  to  the  United  SUtes  in  18B9 
color,  generally  obtained  from  the  soot  that  col-  ""^  soon  acquired  world-wide  reputation.  He 
lects  in  chimney-flues.  This  is  pulverized  and  executed  the  sculpture  on  the  main  buildings  of 
washed  to  remove  the  saline  ingredients.  The  'he  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  was  ap- 
finest  sediment  is  then  dissolved  in  vinegar,  to  pointed  director  of  sculpture  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
which  gum-water  is  afterward  added.  It  was  can  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and  the  l.«nisiana 
formerly  much  used  for  making  painters'  cray-  Purchase  Exposition  at  Saint  Louis. 
ons,  and  also  for  a  paint  in  water-color  de-  Bitter  Almonds.  In  medicine  the  oil  of 
signs.  Sepia,  however,  is  now  preferred  to  it,  bitter  almonds,  containing  prussic  acid,  is  used 
as  it  has  a  more  agreeable  color  and  is  more  as  a  gastric  sedative  and  as  an  antispastnodic 
easily  employed.  See  Prussic  Acid. 

Bithur,  be-thoor',  India,  a  town  12  miles  Bitter  Ash,    the  quassia  tree.    See  QuASSiA- 

northwest  of  Qiwnpore,  on  the  right  bat*  of  the  Bitter-root.    LewUia    rediviva.   a    plant    of 

Ganges,      In   the    Indian    mutiny    it    had    some  Canada   and   part   of   the   United   States,   order 

notoriety  conferred  on   it   from  being  the  res.-  p^rtulacea.  so  called  from  its  root  bdag  bitter 

dence  of  Nana   Sahib,  also  styled  the  rajah  of  ^^^^  ^^^^     ,„d  j^j^d  esteemed  as  an  article 

Bithoor.     The  town   was   long  the  abode   of  a  „f  f^j  ^y  whites  as  well  as  Indians.    From  the 

line  of  Mahratta  chiefs,  the  last  of  whom  died  ^^^  ^^^^^  jg  j  flashy,  and  tapering,  grow 

without  issue  in  1851.     His  adopted  son,  Nana  clusters  of  succult^t  green  leaves.Tith  a  fleshy 

Sahib   whose  proper  name,  however    was  Dbun-  5,3,^  bearing  a  solita^  rose-colored  flower   ris- 

doo   Punt,  claimed  the  succession,  but  his  title  ■        ;„  (h^  ^tre,  and   remaining  open   only   in 

was  Ignored  by  the  East  India  Company,  a  pro-  gun^hine.      Flower     and    leaves    together,     the 
ceedmg   which    IS    believed   to   have    stimulated       j^^,  ^^ove  ground  for  onW  about   six 

him    o  his   subsequent  deeds  of  atrocity.     Gea  \„^^^^  "^California     bitter-root      (kchmotyslu 

Havelock  pmed   a   brilliant   victory  over   the  f^bac^)    ^nj   Natal  bitter-root    (Gerardanlhut 

rebels  m  the  vic.mty.,and  subsequently  quanti-  Uicror^o)  both  belong  to  the  gourd  family, 
ties  of  treasure  belonging  to  the  Nana  were  dts-  _.„       i,         „       .  .  -     . 

covered  by  the  troops  m  a  well  close  to  the  „   fitter   Root  Mourtams,  a   range   of   the 

palace.    Fop.  7  00a  Rocky    Mountains,    in    Montana,    deriving    its 

_.', ,.  '    '       .     .,  ■         ■        A    ■  name  from  a  plant  with  rose-colored  blossoms, 

Bithynia,    anciently    a    country    m    Asia  „i,ose   slender   roots   are   used   by   the   Indians 

Mmor  on  the  Black  Sm,  the  Bosporus,  and  the  f„,  ^in,^^  food.     The  chief  summits  are  Lolo 

Sw  of  Marmora  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  p^gk  and  St.  Mary's  Peak. 
Phrygia.     In  early  times  it  was  called  Bebrycia,  „,_      r.      .  ti-  .  -..   .  t  ...      ^ 

from  the  Bebrycians  who  inhabited  it.     Before  ,     Bitter  Root  River,  a  tribuUry  of  the  Co- 

the  time  of  Crcesus,  Bithynia  was  an  independ-  lupbia  m  Montana,  flowing  north  into  Qarks 

ent    state,    under    its   own    princes.      After   the  B".«r    in    Missoula    County;    lea»h   about    110 

death  of  Prusias  I.,  in  the  war  against  Crcesus,  ="les.     Gold  has  been  found  in  this  region, 
it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Lydians,  560  B.C. ;  Bitter   Root  VaUey,  a  valley  on   the  east 

into  that  of  the  Persians,  555  b.c.  ;  and  into  that  of  the  Bitter  Root  range,  in  Montana,  go  miles 

of    Alexander,    334   fl.c.      The    restorer    of   the  long  and  7  miles  wide,  enwalled  by  lofty  moun- 

Bicbynian    throne   was    Bias   or    Bas,    a    native  tains,  and  abounding  in  farms  and  cornfields, 
prince,  at  the  court  of  one  of  whose  successors.  Bitter  Spar,  rhomb-spar,  the  crystallized 

Prusias   II.,   Hannibal   took   refuge,   and   where  j^^  „(  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone.     The 

he  ended  his  life  by  poison,  i8j  b.c     Nicomedcs,  „^^^   j^   d^i^,.^    f^om   the   magnesia  contained 

the  last  king  of  this  race,  bequeathed  his  king-  5^  ^  (he  taste  of  salts  of  magnesia  being  bitter, 
dom  to  the  Romans,  75  b.c.    The  famous  cities  J..  „  ,  ,„      .    „.  . . 

of    Niconjedia,    Nicjea,   and   Heraclea   were   in  Bitter-sweet,  Dulcamara,  or  Woody  Night- 

Bithynia.      In    the    nth    century    Bithynia    was  Aade,  Solanum  Dulcamara.  »  ipnwUng  vine  of 

conquered  by  the  Setjuks.     In  izg8  a  new  king-  '*>«  natural   order  Sohmcetc.  native  of   Europe 

dom  was  founded  there  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  ?"d  Asia,  and  introduced  into  the  United  States.* 

of  which,   in   [327,   Prusa  was  the  capital.     See  "    has    purplish    or    blue    flowers    arranged    in 

Ramsay,  'Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor>  cymes  which  are  succeeded  by  attractive  medi- 

(iggo)  ble  berries.     The  leaves  have  been  used  medi- 

ni»t«.  11^.       c—  n ,™  cinally  in  the  form  of  an  extract.     The  name, 

Biting-lice.      See  BraD-LicE.  properly  false  bitter-sweet,  is  given  to  Celatlnu 

Biton,  bl'ton,  Greek  mathematician,  of  un-  icandens.  a   handsome   climber  of  the  natural 

certain  date,  but  supposed  to  have  been  a  con-  order  Celaslrace*  found  from  eastern   Canada 

temporary  of  Archimedes,  wrote  a  work  of  some  to  South  Dakota  and  southward  to  New  Mexico. 


BITTBI&SWSBT^BITUIIBN  PROCBSS 

II  often  grows  ao  ieet  tall  and  is  perhaps  most  exifu)  occurs  over  most  of  North  America,  and 

attractive  on  account  of  its  orange-^ow  fruits  related  species  belong  to  South  America.    They 

which  split  open  and  expose  the  crimson  seeds,  are  intermediate  between  the  true  bitterns  and 

Both  seeds  and  fruits  remain  attached  to  the  the  night-heroos. 

plants  during  the  winter.  Consult    Cones,    'Birds  of  the   Northwest' 

Bitter-Swee^    a    once    popular    narrative  ('^f^    and    Newton,    'Dictionary   of    Birds' 

didactic  poem  by  J.  G.  Hollantf  published  i8^  (.i^).  and  the  other  authorities  therein  cited. 

It  contains  about  3,500  lines,  and  is  descriptive  Bittern,  or  Salt  Oil,  the  name  given  to  the 

of  New  England  rural  life.  syrupy  residue  from  evaporated  sea-water  after 

Bitter  Vetch,  a  name  applied  to  two  kinds  I^e   common   salt   has    been   taken    out   of   it 

of  leguminous  pfants:   (i)  Ervum  ervitia,  a  len-  The  syrup  contains   salts  of  magnesium,  which 

til  cuIUvated  (or  fodder;  and  (2)  all  the  species  of  P^e   it  a  bitter  taste,  and  it  is  employed  as  a 

Orabus,   for  eicample,   the  common  bitter  vetch  f°"''^  °'  'S™'    "  '^  also  one  of  the  sources  of 

0.  litbeTosus,  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  v^ith  bromine.    Bittern  procured  from  the  salt  works 

racemes    of   purple    flowers    and    sweet    edible  "  Epsom.  England,  was  formerly    he  source 

riihrf-E  of  sulphate  of  magnesium,  hence  styled  Epsom 

tuners.  ^1^^     g^^  Salt 

Bittern,  a  bird  of  the  heron  family  and  ■.„ ^       '       „^^ 

genus  Botaurui,  several  species  of  which  e^tist  Bittemut.  See  Hickobv. 
m  various  parts  of  the  world  The  bitterns  Bittera,  a  class  of  compounds  largely  em- 
differ  from  the  herons  in  their  lesser  size,  ployed  as  appetizers  and  digestants.  They  are 
shorter  neck,  comparative  shortness  of  the  legs,  ior  the  most  part  alcoholic  drinks  to  which 
and  superior  length  of  toes,  and  in  their  noctur-  some  plant  containing  a  bitter  principle  is  added. 
na)  habits  and  loud  voices.  Otherwise  their  The  bitter  principles  are  either  alkaloids, 
haunts,  food,  and  manner  of  life  closely  re-  as  in  the  quinine  of  calisaya,  or  amaroids, 
sembic  those  of  herons  (q.v,).  The  only  North  which  are  widely  distributed  in  plants.  The 
American  species  is  the  common  bittern  (B,  most  commonly  employed  bitters  are  quassia, 
Untiginosiu),  which  is  ^read  throughout  the  gentian,  angostura,  cascanlla,  wild  cherry,  and 
United  States  and  southern  Canada  in  all  suit-  cmchona.  Medicinally  bitters  are  classed  as 
able  places,  often  close  to  towns.  Its  length  simple  and  aromatic,  the  latter  conlainmg  vola- 
is  about  as  inches,  and  the  plumage  is  Uwny  tile  oils  in  addition  to  the  bitter  principles.  The 
brown  of  various  shades,  excessively  variegated  simple  bitters  mostly  used  are  quassia,  gentian, 
everywhere ;  the  neck  is  striped  with  dull  yellow  and  calumba.  The  aromatic  bitters  are  cas- 
and  has  on  each  side  a  dark  patch.  Both  sexes,  carilla,  eupatorium  (boneset),  angostura,  ser- 
and  the  young,  are  alike  in  plumage.    The  Old  pentana,  and  chamomile; 

World  species   (fi,  itellarii)  ts  very  similar,  but  Bitterwood.   various   trees   and   shrubs   of 

has   more   red   on   the   upper   parts,   and   green  the  genus  Xylopia  of  the  natural  order  Sima- 

ahout   the  head.     It  is  found  numerously  from  tubtacetz,  noted  for  the  bitterness  of  their  wood 

Ireland  to  Japan,  in  India  and  throughout   all  which  is  used  for  funiture  because  of  its  resist- 

Africa.  Other  species  or  varieties  spread  the  range  ance    to    insects.     One    Brazilian    species    (X. 

of  the  genus  to  New  Zealand  and  the  South  sericea)  furnishes  a  peppery  fruit  and  a  cordage 

Sea    Islands.      The    one    great    peculiarity    of  fibre.      The   name  bitterwood    is   also   given   to 

Uk    bitterns,    to    which    they   owe   their    Latin  Picritnia  excelsa  (Quassia  excelsa  of  some  bot- 

and   many  local  names,   is  their  extraordinary  anists)  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Sitnaru- 

vocal  utterance  in  spring,  which  in  the  European  baceir.     This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies 

qtecies  is  likened  to  booming  by  everyone  who  and  is  used  like  quassia  (q.v.). 

has  heard  it    and  has  been  called  "a  loud   and  Bit'dnger,    Lucy    Pomey,    American    his- 

awful    voice*      The   old   fable   that   this   sound  toxical  writer:  b.  Oeveland.  Ohio.  29  Aug.  1850. 

was  produced  in   some  mysterious  way  by  the  ghe   has   published    'Memorials   of   Rev.   J.    B 

bird  while  it  held  Its  beak  plunged  into  the  mud  Bittinger'      (1801);     'History    of    the    Forney 

IS  untrue;  and  the  flesh  is  no  longer  esteemed  p^^y     ^f  Hanover,  Pennsylvania'   (i8g3)  ;  and 

as  a  dainty  as  It  was  some  centuries  ago.    The  iThe  Germans  in  Colonial  Times,*    (1901),  a 

voice    of   the    American    bittern    is    a    droning,  ^^^rk  of  much  value 

thumping  noise,  which  has  been  likened  to  the  „.^ ,                     '       ,    _                 i.         c    .. 

drivi^  %i  a  stake  with  an  axe.  or.  more  often,  ?'*""'^'   *   general   term,   perhaps   first 

to    thi    working    of    an    old-fashioned    pump-  «sed    by    Pliny,    and   mcluding    various    native 

handle.     Hence  the  rural  names.  " stake- driver,"  hvdrocarbons     such    as    petroleuni,    asphaltum. 

•mire-dnim."     «bog-pumper.»     «thunder-pump,»  «'^"''"^    aiKl    grahamilc.      The    tiituniens    are 

and  the  like.     Nuttall  attempted  to  suggest  the  probably  all  of  vegetab  e  origin,  and  while  not 

sound  of  the  syllables  «pump-au-gah» :  but  Sam-  confined  to  any  particular  geological  formation, 

uels  succeeds  better.     Rewrites:     «In  the  mat-  they    occur    most    abundantly    at    or    n«ir    the 

ii«  season,  and  during  the  first  part  of  the  period  earth  s   surface,   often  in  connection   with  rocks 

of  incubation,  the  male  has  a  peculiar  love-note,  containing  organic   remains, 

that  almost  exactly  resembles  the  stroke  of  a  Bit'umen  Process,  the  first  known  method 

mallet  on  a  stake;  something  like  the  syllables  of   fixing   the    image   of   the   camera,   so   as   to 

'chunk-a-lunk-chunk,    guank  -  chunk  -  a  -  iunk  -  make   it  permanent.     The   blackening  action  of 

chunk.*     I  have  often,  when  in  (he  forests   of  light    upon   salts   of   silver   was   known   in   the 

northern  Maine,  been  deceived  by  this  note  into  iSth   century,   but   no   method   was   known    for 

believing  that  some  woodman  or  settler  was  in  fixing  the  image   obtained   with   salts   of   silver 

ray   neighborhood,   and   discovered   my   mistake  until      about    1838.     The  bitumen   process   was 

only   after   toiling  through   swamp  and   morass  perfected  in  1827  by  a  Frenchman,  Nicephore  de 

for  perhaps  half  a  mile."  ^ficpce.     He  coated  plates  of  metal  with  a  solu- 

A  genus  of  smaller  birds,  Ardetta,  is  known  tion  of  asphaltum  in  oil  of  lavender,  and  then, 

at  that  of  the  "^east  bitterns."    One  species  (A.  after  drying  them,  he  exposed  then  for  a  pro- 
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dipous  length  o£  time  tn  a  camera.  A  vety  so-called  *foot,*  which  is  a  wedge-shaped  or 
faint  image  was  the  result  The  plate  was  sub-  hatchet-shaped  fleshy  tongue-like  mass  situated 
aequently  immersed  in  a  developer  consisting  of  at  the  front  end  under  the  mouth.  Its  hatchet- 
one  part  of  oil  of  lavender  and  lo  parts  of  pe-  shape  gives  the  name  Pelecypoda  to  the  class. 
trolcum,  whidi  slowly  dissolved  the  parts  un-  This  foot  is  enormous  in  the  nKor-fish,  which 
affected  by  light,  leaving  a  permanent  picture  burrows  with  extreme  rapidity  in  the  sand  In 
formed  of  those  parts  of  the  asphaltum  that  the  fixed  bivalves,  such  as  the  oyster  and  mussel, 
light  had  rendered  insoluble.  Subsequently  the  foot  and  siphon  are  reduced  by  atrophy 
Daguerre  became  associated  with  Niepce,  and  or  are  entirely  wanting.  There  being  no  h^d, 
together  they  improved  the  bitumen  process  there  are  usually  no  eyes,  except  in  the  scallops, 
until  Daguerre  said  thai  "the  time  required  to  where  they  are  numerous,  large,  and  situated 
procure  a  photo^aphic  copy  of  a  landscape  is  on  the  thickened  edge  of  the  mantle.  Bivalves 
from  seven  to  eight  hours ;  but  single  monu-  breathe  by  one  pair,  more  usually  two  pairs,  of 
ments,  when  strongly  lighted  by  the  sun,  or  leaf -like  gills;  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
which  are  themselves  very  bright,  can  be  taken  visceral  mass.  The  individuals  are  bisexual,  each 
in  about  three  hours."  See  Camera  ;  Photog-  being  male  or  female.  The  nervous  system  con- 
RAPHY.  sisls  of  three  pairs  of  ganglia,  connected  by  a 
Bitu'minous  Coal.  See  Coal.  nerve-thread.  The  stmrairsopbageal  ganglion  is 
Bituminous    Limestone,    a    limestone    im-  the    so-called    "brain,*    being   situated   over   the 

?regnated    with    asphaltum    or    mineral    pitch,  mouth;  the  pedal  ganglion  is  in  the  centre  of 

'etroleum   grades   insensibly  into   tnaltha,  and  the  foot,  while  the  visceral  ganglion  is  near  the 

this  in  turn  into  asphalt  or  solid  bitumen.     The  middle  of  the  body.     Most  bivalves  possess  an 

term  bituminous  limestone  is  therefore  applied  or^n  of  hearing  or  of  equilibration,   a   very 

to   almost   any   limestone   carrying   hydrocarbon  minute   otocyst    situated    in    the    centre   of    the 

compounds    having    an    asphalcic   base,    as    dis-  foot,  and  connected  by  a  nerve  with  the  pedal 

tinguished    from    the    paraiSne    base    of    many  ganglion.     The  ovaries  are  yellowish,  volumin- 

petroleums.     Bituminous   limestone   is   found   at  ""s    glands    forming    the    larger    part    of    the 

many  localities  in  the  United  States,  particularly  visceral  mass.    These  mollusks  are  very  prolific, 

in   Indian   Territory,  California,  and    Arkansas,  the  oyster  laying  about  2,000,000  eggs. 
Its  chief  commercial  use  is  as  a  paving  material,  I"   '*"*   oyster    (Oslrea)    or   in   Anemia   the 

but    it   also    serves   as    a    source   of   aspbaltic  s''^"  '^  inequilateral,  one  valve,  usually  the  left 

products.  and  lower  one,  being  fixed  to  some  object,  and 

BivaJTCS,    those     mollusks     of    the     class  the  intestine  does  not  ^ss  through  the  ventricle; 

PeUcypoda    (Q-v,)    whose  coverings   consist   of  'n  Area  the  ventricle  ia  double.     In  Lvcina  and 

two  concave  shell  plates  or  valves.  Corbit  there  is  but  one  gill  on  each  side,  and 

Bivalves,  (for  example,  the  clam)  are  entire-  in    Pectett,  Sfiondylui,  and   Trigonia  the  gilts 

ly  protected  by  the  valves,  which  are  connected  a«  reduced  to  comb-like  processes.     Contrary 

by  a  hinge,  consisting  of  a  large  tooth  or  teeth  to  ttie  habits  of  most  bivalves,  the  scallop  can 

(usually  three),   and   a  ligament.     In  the  dam  skip  over  the  surface  of  the  water  by  violently 

both  valves   are  alike,  in  the  scallop  the  hinge  opening  and  shutting  its  shell.     Trigonia  is  also 

margin  is   eared,  and  the  shell  is  marked  with  capable  of  leaping  a  short  distance,  while  Lima 

radiating   ridges,   while   in   moat   bivalves   there  is    an   active    fiyer   or    leaper.      The    American 

are   simple    lines   of   growth.      On   the   interior,  oyster    is    dioecious,    while    most    mollusks    are 

which  is  usually  lined  with  mother-of-pearl,  are  raoncEcious  or  hermaphroditic.     The  foot  varies 

either   one    (in    oysters    and    scallops)    or    two  much  in  form;  in  the  mussel.  Pinna,  Cycioeor- 

(clams,    etc.)     roundish    muscular    impressions  ''"O.  and  the  pearl-oyster  it  is  finger-shaped  and 

made  1^  the  single  or  the  two  adductor  muscles  grooved,  with  a  gland  fftr  secreting  a  bundle  of 

by   which  the   valves   are  closed.     The  shell   is  threads,   the   byssus,   by   meails   of  which   it  is 

often   covered   by  an  epidermis.     The  hinge   is  anchored  to  the  bottom.     The  foot  in  the  quo- 

aituated  directly  over  the  heart,  and  is  therefore  hog.   Neulinia  and   Clidiofikora,   is   large,   these 

dorsal  or  "hsemal."     The  shell  is  secreted  by  the  mollusks  being  very  active  in  their  movements, 

thickened    edge   of   the  mantle   or   body-walls.  In  Glycitneris  the  fringe  is  toothless,  much  as 

There  is   in  bivalves  in  distinction   from   snails  '"  tfic  oyster.     In  Mactra  the  middle  tooth  of  the 

iGastropoda)   no  head,  and  the  mouth  is  not  hinge  is  large,  the  corresponding  cavity  large 

armed  with  teeth  or  a  lingual  ribbon,  present  in  and  triangular.     In  Soxieava  and  Panoptta,  the 

snails.     The  moulh  is  small  with  soft  lips,  and  pallial    line    is   represented   by   a    row   of   dots, 

in  each  side  is  a  pair  of  labial  palpi.     The  short  In  Macoma  the  siphons  are  very  long. 
otsophagus  opens  into  a  small  stornach  which  Lithodomus,  the  date-shell,  one  of  the  mns- 

receives  the  contents  of  the  liver.     The  long  sels,   bores  into  corals,  oyster  shells,  etc.;  the 

intestine  is  coiled  in  the  visceral  mass,  llie  solid  common  Saricm-a  excavates  holes  in  mud  and 

disk-like   portion   of  the  body   in  the  clam  and  soft  limestone,  as  does  Gaslrockirna,  Photos,  and 

oyster;    the   intestine    also    passes   through    the  Peiricola.     Certain   boring  lamellibranchs,   such 

ventricle   of   the   heart,  and  then  ends  opposite  as  Pholas,  are  luminous. 

the  upper  division  of  the  siphon.  This  heart  A  very  aberrant  form  of  bivalve  mollusk  is 
is  three -chambered,  consisting  of  a  ventricle  and  Claragelh,  in  which  the  shell  is  oblong,  with 
two  auricles.  The  siphon  forms  the  so-called  flat  valves,  the  left  cemented  to  the  sides  of  a 
head  ot  the  clam,  though  it  is  situated  at  the  deep  burrow.  The  tube  is  cylindrical,  fringwt 
posterior  end  of  the  body ;  it  fonns  a  double  above,  and  ending  below  in  S  disk,  with  a  mi- 
tube,  ending  in  an  excurrent  and  incurrent  nute  central  fissure,  and  bordered  with  branch- 
orifice  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  tentacles  which  ing  tubules.  In  Aspergillum,  the  watering-pot 
are  sensitive  to  the  touch.  The  siphon  is  very  shell,  the  small  bivalve  shell  is  cemented  to  the 
long  in  the  clam  (Afya)  and  other  bivalves  lower  end  of  a  long  shelly  tube,  closed  below 
which  burrow  in  the  sand  or  mud  and  live  by  a  perforated  disk  like  the  nose  of  a  watering- 
in  deep  holes.     Locomotion  is  effected  by  the  pot. 
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Bivalves,   in   growing,   pass   through   a    pre-  University  of  Giristiania  in  1852,  and  he  speed- 
swimming  larval  stage  called  a  "trochosphere,"  ily  became  known  as  a   contributor   of  articles 
resemblinR  a  top,  and  moved  by  a  circlet  or  zone  and   stories   to   newspapers   and   as   a   dramatic 
of  cilia.     After  a  while  two  flaps  (,vela)  arise  on  critic.     From   1857  to  1859  he  was  managet  of 
each    side  of   the   mouth,   forming  the  vegliger  the  Bergen  theatre,  producing  during  that  time 
stage;    meanwhile  the  shells   arise,  and  as  tney  his   novel,   *Arne'    (1858),   and   his   tragedy   of 
become   larger  and  heavier,  the  young  bivalve  'Hafte    Hulda.'     He  was  at   Christiania  part 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  begins  to  use  its  'foot*  editor  of  the  Aftenblad  in  i860,  then  lived  sev- 
for  burrowing.  eral  years  abroad,  and  in  1866  became  editor  of 
Some  bivalves  arrive  at  maturity  in  a  single  the  'Norsk  Folkeblad.'     In  1869-72  he  was  co- 
year.     The  fresh-water  mussels  live  from  10  to  director  of  a  Copenhagen  periodical,  and  much 
12  years,  while  the  giant  clam  (Tridaena  gigan-  of  his  later  life  has  been  passed  abroad.     The 
lea)    probably  lives  from  sixty  years  to  a   cen-  democratic  tendencies  to  be  found  in  his  novels 
lury.  have  found  a  practical  outcome  in  the  active  part 
The  bivalves  began  to  appear  in  the  Cam-  taken  by  him  in  political  questions  bearing  upon 
brian  Period ;  they  became  more  frequent  in  the  the  Norwegian  peasantry  and  popular  represen- 
Ordovician  and  Silurian,  but  they  did  not  abound  tation.    He  was  for  a  long  period  the  leader  of 
until   toward  the  Mesozoic  Age,   since  the  seas  the  Norwegian  republicans,  and  the  national  en- 
during  the  Palaeozoic  Age  were   crowded  with  tity  symbohied  by  the  change  made  in  the  Nor- 
brachipods    (q.v.).     Oysters   date  from  the  be-  wegian  flag  on  i  Jan.  1901  is  more  nearly  due  to 
giniung   of  the  Mesozoic.     The  genua  Mucula  him  than  to  any  one  else.    He  was  the  greatest 
and    its    allies    are    very    primitive   forms,    and  distinctively     Norwegian     writer    of     his    day. 
nearly  allied  to  the  earliest  known  bivalves.    Of  In    1903   he   was   awarded   the   Nobel   prize   m 
about    15,000    known   species   of    bivalves,   two  literature.     In   1880-1   he  traveled  and  lectured 
thirds  (10,000)  ate  fossil.  in   the   United    States.     His    dramas    incl>'"-- 
The  eiMS  Pelecypoda  for  Lamellibranehiata)  'Sigurd  Joraalfar>    (1872);    'Mary    Stuart    in 
is  divided  by  the  gill  characters  (see  Parker  and  Scotland>   (1864)  ;  'The  Newly  Wedded  Pair> 
Haswell's  Zoology)    into  five   orders,  namely:  (1866);  'Sigurd  Slembc'  {1872);  'The  Editor* 
(1)      pTotobranckia,      (2)      Filibranckia,      (3)  (1874);   < A  Bankruptcy*    (1875);    'The  Klng> 
Pseudo-lameU&ranchia,    (4)    Eulatnellibrawhia,  (1877) :  'Leonarda'  (1879)  ;  'The  New  System* 
(5)  StpiibTanckia;.3.nA  by  Da  11,  from  the  hinge-  (1879)  ;     'A    Glove'     (1883)  ;     'Beyond    Our 
characters,   into  three   ordinal   groups:   Priono-  Strength'   (1883);  'Geography  and  Love'  (1885).. 
desmacea,   Anomalodesmacea,   and   TeUodesmo^  His  verse  includes;  'Poems  and  Songs*   {1870)  a 
eta.     In    Neumayr's   group  Palxoconcka,  now  'Arnljot  Gilline,'  an  epic  (1870).     Besides  thrf 
lorminK  a  part  of  the  Prionodesmacea,  are  in-  pastoral  tales:  'Ame'  (1858);  'A  Happy  Boy' 
eluded  cerUin  primitive  types  which  appear  to  (i860)  ;    'The  Fisher  Maiden'    (1868)  ;    'Syn- 
have    given    origin    to   certain    more    modem  nave  Solbakken,'    he  has  written  the  novels: 
"-'-■■'                        ......  'The  Bridal  March'  (1873);  'Magnhild'  (1877)!. 

'Captain  Mansana'  (1879)  ;  'The  Heritage  of 
r,,  ^  ,  n^  .  .  the  Kurts'  (1884);  'In  God's  Way'  (1889); 
Bixbr,  Jamea  ThonpWHi,  American  an-  <Absalora's  Hair' ;  etc.  See  Boyesen,  'Essays 
thor  and  clergyman:  b.  Barre,  Mass.,  30  July  on  Scandinavian  Literature*  (1895)  ;  Gosse.  'An 
1843.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1864,  and  Essay  on  the  Writings  of  Bjorhson'  (1805); 
became  a  Unitarian  mmister.  He  has  published:  Brandes,  'Moderne  Geister*  (1897) 
'Similarities  of  Physical  and  Religious  Knowl-  Biomatierna  hvern'^hSr  -  na  MaEmi» 
^Lin'r^^d'sli'J;ceSlL"s>"^X«v'^.E^^^^^  FreSk"^S«nd?mTg''oos  frgd'er^k^" 
^Fv^^^r,;^^^  /™v  .Thi  mI  Ji^,L'  3^^  de-nand  (Coont),  Swedish  statesman  and  au- 
Nel  ThCi*  ??S^V  I^'"'^  *■■  °^'^^'^^"'  "*  O-^*-  ^"9-  ^-  Stockholm,  6 
new  1  bought  (.1902).  Oct.  1847.  He  was  educated  in  Germany,  and 
Biset,  Alexander  Ceur  Leopold,  be-za,  in  1793  proceeded  to  Sweden  to  enter  the  army. 
a-Iiks-andr  s4-iar  la-6-p61d  (better  known  as  At  the  storming  of  Dessau  he  received  a  severe 
GEORta  BtzET),  French  composer:  b.  Paris,  25  contusion  from  a  cannon-ball,  but  he  was  able, 
Oct.  1838;  d.  there,  3  June  1875.  He  studied  with  notwithstanding,  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of 
Halevy,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  at  the  Leipsic.  He  afterward  concluded  the  capitula- 
Patis  Conservatory.  Hia  opeTs^  include :  'The  tion  of  Lubeck  with  Gen.  Lallemand,  and  re- 
Pearl  Fishers*  (1863):  'The  Fair  Maid  of  ceived  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Maest- 
Perth'    (1867);   'Djamiieh'    (1872)  ;  and   'Car-  richt.      He    concluded    with     Prince    Chrij" 


(187s),    his    most    famous    composition,  Frederick   at   Moss   the   convention   which   was 

"men   retains   all    its   early   popularity   and   is  followed  by  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

founded  on  M^rim^'s  novel  of  that  name.  He   published    'The    British    Rule   in   the   East 

ni»r...»,4       V.  I,  .      -  J       n— 1     TT.-,..  Indies'    and    'Theogony,   Philosophy,  and   Cos- 

«n.Ss;i;  i^ihi'^srs-'iri.?,  b.  f"2  ".»!°»j"fi.«Hwoo..  (,843). 


rieia,  Denmark,  24  May  1843.     He  served  five  Blacas,  Pierre  Louis  Jean  Caaimir,  bla-ka, 

wars  in  the  Danish  army,  and  came  to  America  Pe-3r  loo-e  zh6n  (Due  de),  French  statesman: 

i".  1873.     He  has  been  librarian  of  the  Astor  b-.AuPs,  Var.,  12  Jan.  1771;  d.  Kirchburg,  Aus- 

Library,  New  York,  from  1879.  and  has  written :  tna.   17  Nov.   1839.     He  was  cabmct  minister 

'Mysticism  and  Nature  Worship';  'Being  and  '"  *P^  t™^  "'  Louis  XVIII.,  and  a  confidential 

Hit  Philosophical  History  of  Ihe  Subject  '  adviser    of    the    Bourbons ;    twice    minister    to 
Naples;   ambassador  to  Rome  to  negotiate  the 

sjomsoa,  BjSmstjeme,  Norwegian  novel-  concordat  of   1817;   went  into   exile  upon   the 

>ft  poet,  and  dramatist:   b.    Kvikne,  8  Dec.  banishment  of  Charles  X.;  and  offered  the  king 

1832;    i    26    April    igia      He    entered    the  hi*  fortune,  which  was  not  accepted.    He  was  so 
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faithful  to  the  Bourbons  as  to  b«  unpopular  State    Constitution   made    the   judges    elective, 

with   the  people.     He  was  a  large  collector  of  he   was    nominated   as   judge   of    the    Supreme 

antiquities  and  founded   the  Egyptian  Museum  Court    by    the    Democratic    convention,    before 

at  Paris.  which  he  was  not  a  candidate.    Of  the  lo  can- 

BUck,  Adwn,  Scotch  publisher:  b.  Edin-  ^idates  named  by  the  two  parties,  he  obtained 
burgh,  30  Feb.  1784;  d.  there.  24  Jan.  1874.  I"  j  ^  '?''K*^*  ^°^^\"u  '°',5-  ^""^^  *?"*  °'°^f  °^ 
1808  he  began  business  as  a  bookseller,  and  drawing  provided  by  the  Constitution,  a  three 
later  with  his  nephew,  Charles  B.  Black,  estab-  *??"  .""P  "^J  assigned  to  him,  and  he  became 
lished  3  publishing  house  in  Edinburgh.  Their  ™"  Justice  of  the  court.  In  1854  he  was  re- 
most  famous  publications  were;  'Encyclopaxlia  elected  to  this  place,  by  a  majority  of  47,a» 
Britannica,'  and  the  'Waverly  Novels.'  Adam  *°'"'  though  the  candidate  for  Governor  on  the 
Black  was  twice  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  same  ticket  was  defeated  by  37,«»-.  On  5 
and  in  1856-65  represented  that  dty  in  Parlia-  ^^J"^^}^  1^57,,  while  engaged  m  the  discharge 
ment  He  dedined  the  honor  of  knighthood,  ^f.  his  judicial  duties  at  Philadelphia^  he  re- 
and  a  statue  was  erected  in  Edinburgh  in  recog-  J,""?^  »  telegrai^ic  despatch  from  President 
nitiMi  of  his  public  services  in  1877  Buchanan,    tendermg    him   the   appointment   of 

_,    ...         J 1                     ',        t_  ,r  Attorney- General    of    the    United    States.     He 

BUck,  AJejEMder,  American  ""thor:  b.  New  goon  after  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  government. 

X.°'^-   ^,  n^--  ,'^^^.    ^ow  P"*''"?'"'^    '^=  in  a  disputed  land  claim  from  aiifornia,  iuvolv- 

^'5'V..°';"'Z,  {'^V-  '^}}'^°«^fl}"'^°f^  ing  an  .mportant  principle  upon  which  hundred* 

and  Out'    (i8w);    <M.ss  Jerry'    (189s)  ; /A  of  similar  Mses  depended.    He  achieved  a  great 

^S!}J'}    ?^^T^K    ''??''';  /^^     iV'S"!^  ""«s.   »t  O""  becoming  famous  as  a  jurist. 

(1898)  ;  IModem  Daughters'  Ci8»)  ;  <The  Girl  i„  December,  i860.  Mr   Black  succeed^  Mr. 

and  the  Guardsman'   (igwo).  q^  ,,  Secretary  of  State.     After  the  electioa 

Black,   Charles   Clarke,   American    lawyer:  of  Lincoln,  Judge  Black  retired  to  his  law  prac- 

b.  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  ag  July  1858.     He  stud-  tice.      In    1868,   he   was   counsel   for   President 

ied  law  and   was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Johnson  in  the   famous  impeachment  trial.     In 

bar  in   1881.     He  has  since  practised  in  Jersey  1877  he  appeared  as   counsel   for   S.   J.   Tilden 

City,  and  has  published   'Proof  and   Pleadings  before   the    Electoral    Commission.      Besides    a 

in  Accident  Cases'    (1886)  ;   'New  Jersey  Law  great  jurist,  Jud^e  Black  was  a  brilliant  convcr- 

of   Taxation'     (1803)  ;    'Law   and    Practice    In  sationalist,  classical   scholar,  and  powerful  ora- 

Accident  Cases'   (1900).  tor.     His  collected  'Essays  and  Speeches'  were 

Black,  Frank   Swett.   American   lawyer:   b.  published  in  1885. 

Limington,  Ma,  8  March  1853.     He  graduated  Black,  John  CharlcB,  American  lawyer,  sol- 

at  Dartmouth  College  in  1875  ;  was  editor  of  the  a\er,    and    statesman  :    b,    Lexington,    Miss.,    27 

Journal   in  Johnstown,   N.   Y.;   studied   law   at  Jan.  1839.     He  entered  the  Union  army  in  i86l 

Troy  in  the  office  of  Robertson  &  Foster,  and  as  colonel  of  the  57th  Illinois  Volunteers;   was 

was  admitted   to   the   bar   in    1879.     He   won  severely  wounded  in  tbe  service;  and  was  brev- 

much  popularity  by  his  activity  m  prosecuting  etted  brigadier-genera!.     After  the  war  he  was 

the   men   who    murdered    Robert   Ross    in    the  elected  Congressman-at-large  from  Illinois;  was 

election  riots   in   Troy   in   1892.     In   1895-7,   he  appointed   commissioner  of  pensicms  by   Presi- 

was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  1897-9  gov-  dent   Oeveland   during   the   latter's   first   term, 

emor  of  New  York.  and   United   Sutes    attorti^    for   the    northern 

Black,   JamcB,   American    prohibitionist ;    b.  district  of  Illinois  during  his  second  term. 

Lewisburg,  Pa.,  23  Sept.  1823;  d.  16  Dec  1893-  Black,  Joseph,    Scottish    chemist:   b.   Bor- 

He  joined  a  temperance  society  at  the  age  of  17,  deaun   France,  1728;  d.  Edinburgh   6  Dec   1799. 

and  throughout  his  life  was  a  determined  advo-  He  studied  medicine,  and  in  1754  delivered  a 

caCe  of  prohibition  and   legislation   for   its   en-  thesis,  'De  Humore  Acido  a  Cibis  Orto  et  Mag- 

forcement     He   was  the   first  to  propose  the  n^sia  Alba.'  in  which  he  ascribes  the  difference 

formation  of  a  temperance  partv,   was   one  of  between   the   mild   and   caustic  alkalies    to   the 

the  committee  that  called  a  national  convention  to  presence   of   6xed   air    (carbonic   acid)    in   the 

organize   the   Prohibition   party   (q.v.)   and   was  former.     The  discovery  of  carbonic  add  is  of 

elected   its   president  when   the  convention   met  interest  not  only  as  having  preceded  the  other 

in   Chicago.    I    Sept.    i86g.     At    the    Columbus,  g^^^  ni^de  l^  Priestley,  Cavendish,  and  others, 

Ohio,   convention,   22   Feb.   1872,  he   was   made  but  ^  having  preceded  in  its  method  the  expla- 

the  first  nominee  of  the  party  for  President  of  nation   given   by   Lavoisier   of   the   part   played 

the   United    States-      His   ticket    received   5,608  by  oxygen  in  combustion.     In  1756  he  was  ap- 

votes   in   the   election   of   that   year.      He   pub-  pointed  professor  of  medicine  and   lecturer  on 

lished:     'Is  There -v  Necessity  for  a  Prohibition  chemistry   in   the   University   at   Glasgow;   and 

Party?'     (1876);    '"wtory   of   the    Prohibition  {„   ly^  to  the  same  chair  in   Edinburgh.     No 

Party'   (1880)  ;  'The  Prohibilion  Party'   (1885).  teacher  inspired  his  disdples  with   such  a  real 

Black,  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  American  jurist  for  study;  his  lectures,  therefore,  contributed 
and  statesman :  b.  Glades,  Somerset  county.  Pa.,  much  to  make  the  taste  for  chemical  science 
10  Jan.  1810;  d.  York,  Pa.,  19  Aug.  1883.  At  genera!  in  England.  Upon  Lavoisier's  proposal, 
17  years  of  age  he  entered  the  law  office  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  appointed  him 
Chauncey  Forward,  in  Somerset,  an  eminent  one  of  its  eight  foreign  members.  Black  did 
member  of  the  bar,  and  was  admitted  to  the  not  adopt  the  Lavoisierian  system  until  he  was 
courts  in  1830,  bdng  still  in  his  minority.  In  satisfied  that  it  was  more  accurate  than  that  ot 
April,  1842,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  teacher.  In  his 
president  judge  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  later  courses,  however,  he  taught  the  anti- 
he  resided,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  upon  a  phlogistic  system.  His  'Lectures  on  Chemistry* 
strict  party  vote.    In  1851,  when  a  change  in  the  appeared  in  1803. 
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Black,  William,  Scottish  novelUt:  b.  Glas- 
Sow,  13  Nov.  1841;  d.  Brighton,  England,  10 
Dec  1898,  He  first  studied  art,  but  eventuallj 
became  connected  with  the  Glasgow  press.  In 
1864  he  went  to  London,  and  in  the  following 
year  joined  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Siar,  for 
u'hich  he  was  special  corre^ndent  during  the 
A u St ro- Prussian  war  of  i860.  His  first  novel, 
*Love  or  Marriage'  {1868),  was  only  moder- 
ately successful,  but  his  <In  Silk  Attire*  (1869), 
•Kilmeny'  (1870),  'The  Monarch  of  Mincing 
Lane,'  and  especially  'A  Daughter  of  Heth' 
(1871),  gained  him  an  increasingly  wide  circle 
of  readers.  For  four  or  five  years  he  was  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Daily  News,  but  in  18^4  his 
connection  with  journalism  practically  ceased. 
His  other  works  include;  'The  Strange  Adven- 
tures of  a  Phicton'  (1872),  containing  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  much  praised  by  Buskin ;  'A 
Princess  of  Thule>  (i8?3)  ;  'The  Maid  of  Kil- 
leena'  (1874);  'Three  Feathers*  (1875);  'Mad- 
cap Violet'  (1876)  ;  'Green  Pastures  and  Picca- 
dilly' (1877);  'Macleod  of  Dare'  (1878); 
'White  Wings,  a  Yachting  Romance'  C1880); 
'Sunrise'  (1880)  ;  'The  Beautiful  Wretch' 
<i88i)  ;  'Shandon  Bells'  (1883)  ;  'Judith  Shake- 
speare' (1884);  <While  Heather'  (1885);  'Sa- 
bina  Zerabra'  (1887)  ;  'The  Strange  Adventures 
of  a  House-Boat'  (1888);  'In  Far  Lochaber' 
(1889)  ;  'The  New  Prince  Fortunatus'  (1890)  ; 
'■Wolfenberg'  {1892)  ;  'Highland  Cousins' 
(i&M^  :  'Briseis'  (1896);  and  'Wild  Eelin' 
(1898)  Black's  novels  have  enjoyed  much  pop- 
ularity especially  in  the  United  States.  His 
subject"!  are  drawn  from  many  lands,  but  it  is  in 
dealing  with  the  Scottish  Highlands  that  he  is  at 
his  best.  He  also  wrote  a  'Life  of  Goldsmith* 
foi  the  English  Men  of  Letters  series.  See 
Wemyss  Reid,  'William  Black,  Novelist'  (1902). 

Black  Acta.  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ments from  1424  to  1594,  so  called  from  their 
being  printed  in  black-letter.  The  term  "Black 
Act*  is  also  applied  to  an  act  of  George  I.  with 
reference  to  the  "Blacks,"  a  body  of  armed  deer- 
stealers  and  poachers,  who  infested  Epping  For- 

Black  and  Tan  Terrier.    See  Tbkkibbs. 
Black   Art,    the   art   or   pretended   art    or 

practice  of  producing  Wonderful  effects  by  the 
aid  of  superhuman  beings  or  of  departed  spirits 
or  the  occult  powers  of  nature.  The  reason 
why  it  was  called  black  was  that  proficients  in 
il  were  supposed  to  be  in  league  with  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness.  A  large  proportion  of  magical 
rites  are  connected  with  the  religious  beliefs  of 
those  using  them,  their  efficacy  being  ascribed 
to  supernatural  beings.  There  is,  however,  a 
n(Hi-spi ritual  element  in  magic  which  depends 
on  certain  imagined  powers  and  correspond- 
ences in  nature,  that  can  be  utilired  in  various 
ways.  In  savage  countries  the  native  magician 
is  often  sorcerer  and  priest,  and  sometimes  chief 
of  the  tribe.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
magic  was  worked  info  an  elaborate  system  and 
ritual,  and  it  was  regularly  practised  among  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  as  well  as  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  Alexandria,  from  the  zd  to  the  4th 
century,  became  the  headquarters  of  theur^ic 
magic,  in  which  invocations,  sacrifices,  dia- 
grams, talismans,  etc.,  were  systematically  em- 
ployed. This  system,  influenced  by  Jewish 
magical    speculation,    had    a    strong    hold    In 


inedUeval  Europe,  and  many  distinguished 
names  are  found  among  its  students  and  pro- 
fessors. The  magic  which  still  holds  a  place 
among  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  classes  has 
come  down  by  tradition  in  popular  folk-lore. 
The  name  natural  magic  has  been  given  to  the 
art  of  applying  natural  causes  to  produce  sur- 
prising effects.  It  includes  the  art  of  perform- 
ing tricks  and  exhibiting  illusions  by  means  of 
apparatus,  the  performances  of  automaton  fig- 
ures, etc.  See  Aix:hemy;  Astrology;  Chabm; 
Divination  ;  Legerdemain  ;  Witchckapt. 

Black  Aab,  a  mixture  of  25  per  cent  of 
caustic  soda  with  calcium  sulphide,  quicklime, 
and  unburnt  coal,  obtained  in  the  process  of 
making  sodium  carbonate.  The  mixture  of  so- 
dium sulphate,  chalk,  and  powdered  coal  is  fused 
in  a  furnace,  ^ses  escape,  and  the  residue  is  the 
black  ash,  which  is  lixiviated  with  warm  water, 
and  the  solution,  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields 
soda   ash,    an    impure    sodium    carbonate.    See 

Black  Assise,  a  judicial  sitting  of  the 
courts  held  at  Oxford  in  1577,  and  rendered 
historical  by  the  pestilential  and  deadly  fever 
which  was  introduced  into  the  court  from  the 
jail,  and  swept  away  judges,  jurymen,  and 
counsel,  and  extended  itself  into  the  town  and 
neighborhood.  The  superstitions  of  the  age 
invested  it  with  a  special  character,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  no  women  nor  poor  people  died 
of  it. 

Black  Bass,  Duck,  etc.     See  Bass  ;  Duck. 

Black  BeantT,  His  Grooms  and  Com- 
panions, a  story  by  Anna  Sewall.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  a  horse  autobiography,  and 
is  really  a  tract  on  the  proper  treatment  of 
horses.  The  story  is  told  with  simplicity  and 
restraint,  and  its  vogue  has  been  great,  and  itj 
influence  very  wide. 

Black  Beetle,  the  English  name  for  a 
cockroach,  especially  the  Oriental  cockroach 
(q,v.)  ;  also  less  commonly  for  the  dark-colored 
beedes  of  the  bad -smelling  genus  Blaps. 

Black-belUed  Plover,  or  Black-breast,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  American  plovers  (Cfcflfo- 
drius  squatarola),  also  known  throughout  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Old  World,  where  it  is 
known  as  "gray"  or  "Swiss®  plover,  and  whence 
it  goes  in  winter  to  all  parts  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
is  known  in  the  United  States  only  in  its  spring 
and  fall  migrations  which  are  carried  along  the 
coasts,  so  that  the  bird  is  rare  throughout  the 
interior.  Great  flocks  sometimes  visit  Eng- 
land in  autumn,  spreading  over  cultivated  fields, 
and  remaining  until  the  coming  of  frost.  It  is 
about  11.50  inches  in  lenpih,  and  has  a  large 
round  head,  and  large  e^es,  whence  the  gun- 
ner's names,  "bullhead,"  "beetlehead,"  and  *ox- 
eye,"  In  general  form  it  resembles  the  golden 
plover  (q.v.),  but  has  a  distinct  though  smalt 
hind  toe.  The  general  aspect  is  gray,  dusky  on 
the  back,  with  the  throat,  breast,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  abdomen  black,  and  the  tail  barred  with 
black;  bill  and  feet  black.  It  is  a  favorite  object 
of  sport,  and  the  young  migrants  in  autumn  are 
delicious  eating;  but  it  is  not  as  easily  shot  as 
most  of  the  shore-birds.  It  breeds  along  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
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BLACK  BELT  — BLACK  EARTH 

BUck  Bel^  an  agricnltttral  region  of  Ala-  were  often  seen  drifting  on  shore.    The  whole 

bama ;  70  miles  wide,  extending  entirely  acrosi  period  of  time  during  which   the  Black  Deatfi 

the   State,  between   33'   and  31     40';   so  called  raged  with   destructive  violence  in   Europe  was 

from    the    fact    that    the    negroes    greatly    pre-  (with  the  exception  of  Russia,  where  it  did  not 

dominate    in    numbers,    raising    vast   quantities  break  out  until   1351)   from  1347  to  1350;  from 

of  cotton  from  the  richest  of  lands.     It  includes  this  latter  date  to  1383  there  were  various  pesti- 

17  counties,  with  over  500,000  inhabitants.  Icnces,  bad  enough,  indeed,  but  not  as  violent 

Black-csp,  the  name  of  various  birds  hav-  as  the  Black  Death.  Ireland  was  much  less 
heavily  visited  than  England,  and  the  disease 
seems  scarcely  to  have  reached  the  mountainous 
regions  of  that  land:  and  Scotland,  too,  would 

_    _.y-catching   warbler,   Syivania   pusilla,  perhaps  have  remained  free  from  it  had  not  the 

an  olive  and  yellow  bird  with  the  top  of  the  Scotch  availed  themselves  of  the  discomfiture  of 
head  crested  with  black.  In  England  the  com-  the  English  to  make  an  irruption  into  England, 
men  'black-cap"  (Cumiea  atrieapitla)  is  a  small  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  their 
warbler,  closely  related  to  the  nightingale,  and  army  by  the  plague  and  the  sword  and  the  ex- 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  European  song-birds,  tension  of  the  pestilence  through  those  who  es- 
whtch  is  frequently  kept  in  cages.  caped  over  the  whole  country.  It  may  be  as- 
Black  Cat,  an  American  fur-bearing  ani-  sumed  that  Europe  lost  by  the  Black  Death  som« 
mal.  25,000,000  of  people,  or  about  one  fourth  of  her 
BUck  Cockade,  a  badge  first  worn  by  the  entire  population.  That  her  nations  could  re- 
American  soldiers  during  the  Revolution,  and  cover  so  <]uickly  from  this  terrible  loss  without 
later,  during  the  hostility  toward  France  occa-  retrograding  more  than  they  did  is  a  most  con- 
sioned  by  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Correspondence  (q.v.),  vincing  proof  of  the  indestructibility  of  human 
adopted  by  the  Federalists  as  a  patriotic  em-  society  as  a  whole.  In  Hungary,  and  afterward 
hiem  and  as  a  rejoinder  to  the  tri-colored  in  Germany,  rose  the  brotherhood  of  the  Flagel- 
cockade  worn  by  the  Republicans  as  a  mark  of  lants  who  undertook  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the 
affection  toward  France.  people  and  avert  the  pestilence  by  self-imposed 
BUck  Co'hosh.  See  Cimicicuga.  sufferings.  While  the  wanderings  of  the  Flagel- 
BUck  Dcatii,  The,  one  of  the  most  mem-  lants  threw  society  into  confusion,  and  helped 
orablc  of  the  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  to  spread  the  plague,  the  horrors  of  the  time 
a  great  pestilence  in  the  14th  century,  which  were  further  heightened  by  the  fearful  persecu- 
dcvastated  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa.  It  was  an  tions  to  which  the  Jews  were  subjected,  from  a 
Oriental  plague,  marked  by  inflammatory  boils  popular  belief  that  the  pestilence  was  owing  to 
and  tumors  of  the  glands,  such  as  break  out  in  their  poisoning  the  public  wells.  The  people 
no  other  febrile  disease.  On  account  of  these  rose  to  exterminate  Ihe  Hebrew  race,  of  whom, 
boils,  and  from  the  black  spots  (indicative  of  in  Mayence  alone,  12,000  were  cruelly  murdered. 
putrid  decomposition)  which  appeared  upon  the  They  were  killed  by  fire  and  by  torture  wherever 
skin,  it  has  been  generally  called  the  Black  they  could  be  found,  and  for  them  to  the  terrors 
Death.  The  symptoms  were  many,  though  all  of  the  plague  were  added  those  of  a  populace 
were  not  found  in  every  case.  Tumors  and  everywhere  infuriated  against  them.  In  some 
abscesses  were  found  on  the  arms  and  thighs  of  places  the  Jewish  people  immolated  themselves 
those  affected,  and  smaller  boils  on  all  parts  of  in  masses ;  in  others,  not  a  soul  of  them  survived 
the  body;  black  spots  broke  out  on  all  parts  of  the  assaults  of  their  enemies.  No  adequate  no- 
the  skin,  either  single,  united,  or  confluent,  tion  can  be  conveyed  of  these  horrors.  To  ag- 
Symptoms  of  cephalic  affection  were  frequent ;  gravate  the  pestilence,  the  poison-panic  made 
many  patients  became  stupefied  and  fell  into  3  the  people  shut  up  their  wells.  With  terror  of 
deep  sleep,  losing  also  their  speech  from  palsy  poison  and  of  plague  in  a  state  of  society  rude 
of  the  ton^e;  others  remained  sleepless,  with-  at  the  best,  but  now  disorganized,  what  means 
out  rest  The  fauces  and  tongue  were  black,  were  available  to  mitigate  or  prevent  the  suffer- 
and  as  if  suffused  with  blood.  No  beverage  ings  of  the  people  were  rendered  altogether 
would  assuage  the  burning  thirst.    The  plague  nugatory. 

spread  with  the  greater  fury  as  it  communicated  BUcic  Duck.     See  Dusky  Duck, 

from  the  sick  to  the  healthy;  contact  with  the  BUck  Earth,  a  deposit  in  South   Russia, 

clothes  or  other  articles  which  had  been  used  extending  over  the  steppes  that  border  on  the 

by  the  infected  induced  disease,  and  even  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  depressed  area  to  the  north 

breath    of   the    sick,    who   expectorated   bkiod,  of  the  Caspian,  with  a  breadth  from  north  to 

caused  contagion  far  and  near.     As  it  advanced,  south  of  from  aoo  or  300  to  nearly  700  miles.     It 

not  only  men  but  animals  fell  sick  and  expired,  varies  in  color  from  dark  brown  to  black,  and 

In   England   the   plague   first   broke   out   in   the  in  thickness   from  a  foot  or  two  up  to  six  or 

county  of  Dorset,   whence  it  advanced  through  seven    yards,    occasionally   reaching,    it   is   said, 

the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset  to  Bristol,  even  to  60  feet.     It  is  composed  chiefly  of  sili- 

and  thence  reached  Gloucester,  Oxford  and  Lon-  ceous   sand    (about   70  per   cent),   alumina   and 

don.     Probably  few  places  escaped,  perhaps  not  other    ingredients    (23   per   cent),   and    organic 

any,    for   the   annals    of   contemporaries    report  matter    (about   seven   per  cent).     It  appears   to 

thatthroughout  the  land   only  a  tenth  part  of  be   unfossiliferous.     It  bears   the   same  relation 

the  inhabitants  remained   alive.     From   England  to  the  glacial  accumulations  of  Russia  that  the 

the  contagion  was  carried  by  a  ship  to  Norway,  loess   of   the   Rhine,   the   Danube,   etc.,   does  to 

where  the  plague  broke  out  in  its  most  frightful  those   of   central    Europe,   and   is   probably   the 

form,  with   vomiting  of  blood,   and  throughout  fine-grained  silt  derived  from  the  torrents  and 

the  whole  country   spared   not  one   third.     The  flooded    rivers   that   escaped    from   the   melting 

sailors  found  no  refuge  ori  their  ships,  and  ves-  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  glacial   period,     Ac- 

sels  whose  crews  had  perished  to  the  last  man  cording  to   some  geologists,  however,  it  may 


BLACK^YED  KUBAN  — BLACK  FRIDAY 

o«re  ltd  origin  to  the  action  of  the  wind.    It  is  and  piwx  were  found  in  the  rapids  of  the  An 

supposed  by  tbem  to  be  siimily  an  accumulation  Sable  River,  and  also  sitnilar  ones  on  the  north 

of  «vind-blown  dust — the  finely  sifted  material  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

beiitff  fixed  by  the  abundant  grasses  of  those  The  black  fly  is  mostly  active  in  the  bright 

steppe  regions.  sun-Ii^ht  mostly  disappearing  on  cloudy  days, 

BlKk-eyed    Susu,   the    name    of   a    once  but  it  i8>own  to  cravrf  under  one's  clothes  and 

popular   comedy  by  Douglas  Jerrold.     It  ap-  t?  bi'c  m  the  night    The  bite  is  often  wsvert 

peared  in  1829  and  was  founded  on  Gay's  ballad  ^^e  creature  leaving  a  large  dot  of  blood  behind 

'Sweet     William's     FarcweU     to     Black-Eyed  '^    The  be_st  preventive  13  oil  of  tar,  and  the 

Susan.'  "^ss   of   various  ointments. 

Black  FUg^  an  organiiation  of  Chinese  ^  B^^ck  Fowwt    (German.    Scku/artmdd),    a 

labels    who   established  themselves  in   the  Red  chain  of  mountains  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Bad« 

River  valley  in  Tonquin,  after  the  suppression  *"<!  t*>e  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.     It  runs  al- 

of    the    Taiping   Rebellion    in    southern    China  '""s'  parallel   with  the   Rhme,  from  south  to 

(1850-4).     From   their    warlike  character  and  po^th,  often  only  from  15  to  30  miles  distant; 

desperate   deeds   they   were  called   Black   Flags  is  about  8s  miles  long,  and  from  east  to  west  in 

as    distinguished    from    the    peaceable    Yellow  the  southern  part  about  30  miles  wide;  m  the 

Flags.     They  assisted  the  Tonquinese  and  Chi-  northern  about  18.   The  Danube,  as  well  as  many 

ncse  in  opposing  the  French  wars  (1873,  1883,  otb"  rivers,  rises  m  these  mountains,     Ihoae 

and   188s),  With  si^-nal  results.     Their  pnncW  ^  the  west  side  run  mto  ^e  Rhine ;  those  on 

object  was  plunder.    Thty  were  responsible  ![«  the  east  side  mto  the  Danube.    The  Black  For- 

the  appalling  massacre,  in  1884,  of  French  mis-  P","  "t^er  a  chain  of  elevated  plams  than  of 

sionaries  and  native  Christians,  to  the  number  isolated  peaks.    The  highest  summw,  the  Feld- 

of  10,00a  berg,  measures  4,900  English  feet.    Except  from 

Bi     1.  m            ■        I  i.1.                 c-  June  to  September,  these  mountains  are  gen- 

Bll>ck  Fl,,     a   •P«:iJ>   of   lk=   8j;"'   S,ml-  ;„„     ^„^^  „ith  mow,  ,„d  .ven  during  Ihi. 

Aam,  the  common  black  fly  of  northern  New  pgriiid  arc  not  entirely  ^ree  from  it     Amonii 

Engluid.  Canada   and  Labrador  probably  being  J,,             „„       „,  ,^;,  ^.j     ,j,  Murgthal  S 

S.m^iUin.    In  th»  lonnrater  oi  trajelers  and  .,„i„ti,y  clibrated  for  its  leantiful  ienerj. 

Uemni   the    tady    »    Aott   and    tb.cfc.    the  the  whole  chain  consists  of  primitiye  mountain! : 

bhrrno  la  free,  sha,,,  a.  a  dagger,  and  the  pro-  ■      .j,,,          ,hronghont  is  granite;   its  higher 

boacaa  i.  well  devdopcd  and  draws  blood  pro-  -^^  „,  ^„„J  ^j,,  „Jdstone.  and  other 

fnsdjr.     It  IS  bUck,  wrlh  •  broad  »lyery  nng  [;■        „,  ,„,  eonsequcnce.    On  the  weatera  side, 

*"  ^  ^^^  J  ■    ?  ."P"^*?  ""  nnmerou!^  ,t  the  foot,  appears  gneiss.    Porphyry  and  clay- 

The  cyhndncai  lar.a  is  fmushed  wrih  short  ,,„,  „„  fiiiSdin  Kveral  heigbti  as  hkewii 

antenna,  and  near  the  mouth  arc  two  flabcU.-  ,„        ^^               ;         cobUtfand  other  min- 

orm  aniendages.    Tne  pupa  has  cghtvciy  long  „^^'    ^|;;  g"^,;  ,„  extensive,  and  consist 

lateral  fU.ment.  on  the  front  of  the  thorax,  and  „    „,    ,„,      j  ,i„;^  ,^^^    jj,  „i,i^ 

the  posterior  end  of  the  body  is  enclosed  m  a  „,  ^f^^  r,  ,h,  principal  brVnch  of  hnsbandtj 

semi-oy^   menibranons  cocoon,  open  m  front  ^„i,j  „„  •„  ,^,5  ^-^^^     The  ground  is  not 

and   postenorly   attached    to    sonle   .nbmrged  ,     „         j    ^     inhabitant,  scattered  over  the 

ptot  such  a.  eel-grasi    The  fly  leave,  the  pupa  „„„■;.;„    ,,„    „,^    ,„g^y    „d    ate    vcn" 

beneath  the  water     She  deposits  hot  eg^n  the  i„dustrious.    The  vait  qoaSlity  of  timber  grow- 

njcks  m  a  compact  layer  a  few  incha  above  the  j      j       ^      ,        i,^",  „„„ide„ble  source  of 

.nrface  of  the  water.     The  .jga  of  the  Hun-  W„„,^     xbe  timber  of  the  Black  Forest  was 

garian    or   "Cplumbaca   midge»    are    aiveloped  always  highly  priced  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  ex- 

in    a    Tellowish-white     slime     and     deposited  p„„ 'to  Holland  is  still  krgely  carried  on,  the 

at  the  end    of   May   or  early    m   June   upon  {;;„  being  conveyed  down  the  Rhine  in  the  form 

«ona  or  graas  over  which  w«er  flow.,  or  m  ,  „„,     ^any  saw-miUs  are  kept  at  work  cut- 

S?'VJ  ■    ™"  J,^?^  w"f  (  ""K  w  ">=  "»'"'i  '"^ "« •'■"''■ ''"  r"  ""- 


number    laid    ia    variously    estimated    at    from 


ployment  to  chareoal-bumers,  potash-boilers,  etc 


,  .,     S.«»j,    The  food  of  the  tarva  of  the    IJ^J  manufacture   of  the   well-known   wooden 
!:?rS"l^^Z',Th''.'?.™"„ri?wt;    do..^  toys,  etc..  i,  another  important  branch 


supposed  that  the  lame  of  all  the 


if   industry,    in   which   many   persons   are   em- 


.  1  ammai  matter,  though  possibly  j      ^     Watches  are  also  ma</e,  as  well  a,  ...- 

m  wme  ^sm  on  dead  leaver     On  hatching  Jhestrions  and  other  musical  instruments.    Neu- 

u^  '^'^  attached  to  plants,  eta,  or  to  ^^^t.  Friberg,  Hornberg,  and  Furtwangen  arc 

Mch  other,   1^  a   silken   thread,   forming   long  ^^jral   points   of  the   manufacture   of   wooden 

fioahngrtrings.    When  the  fly  issues  from  the  ^         tjie   commerce  in    which   embraces   all 

ijite™!   pa^-««   »he  nses  to  the  surfact  Europe,  and  extends  to  America  and  Austr^ia. 

then  bemg  protected  by  a  fine  silky  covermg  of  «;    ^    ^  ■          r  ■           t    ^l      r.      •  ■ 

bairs.   The  adult  fiy  in  central  New  York  issues  Black    Fnw»,    friars    of    the    Dominican 

about  the  first  of  April,  and  those  apparently  order:  so  called  from  the  color  of  their  habit. 

of  a  new  brood  the  first  of  June ;  after  this  there  See  Dowinicans  ;  Okders,  RELicmus. 

1)  a  succession  of  generations  throughout  the  Black    Friday,    the    name    given    in    the 

Kason;    the    development    of    a    single   brood  United  States  to  two  days  that  ushered  in  finan- 

oi^cupjmig  about  two  months.    The  larwa  hiber-  cial  panics.     First,   Friday,  24  Sept,   l86g,  when 

"Mes-  ,  the  attempt  of  Jay  Gould  and  James  Fisk,  Jr., 

While  the  black  fly  of  Maine,  and  presum-  to  create  a  corner  in  the  gold  market  by  buying 

»hly  of  Labrador,  is  of  the  species  ,5.  molestum,  all   the  gold   in   the  banks  of   New   York   city, 

that  of  the  Sl  Lawrence  valley  has  been  named  amounting  to  $15,000,000,  culminated.     For  sev- 

6.  tHvtiuutum,  and  is  said  to  be  different  from  eral  days  the  value  of  gold  had  risen  steadily, 

tbatof  Lake   Superior.     A  remarkably   large  and  the  speculators  aimed  to  carry_  it  from  144 

(PKies    is    known    as    5.    pktipes;    its    larvx  to  200.    Friday  the  whole  city  was  in  a  ferment. 
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BLACK  GUU  — BLACK  HOLS  OP  CAICUTTA 


the  banks  wers  rapidly  selling:,  gold  was  at  162^, 
and  still  rising.  Men  became  insane,  and  every- 
where the  wildest  excitement  raged,  for  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  business  houses  must 
be  closed,  from  ignorance  of  the  prices  to  be 
charged  for  their  goods.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  panic  it  was  reported  that  Secretary  Bout- 
well  of  the  United  States  treasury  had  thrown 
$4,000,000  on  the  market,  and  at  once  gold  fell, 
the  excitement  ceased,  leaving  Gould  and  Fisk 
the  winners  of  $11,000,000.  The  second  was  19 
Sept.  1873,  when  numerous  failures  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  precipitated  the  panic  of 
1873- 

The  term  was  first  used  in  England,  being 
applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Friday  on 
Which  the  news  reached  London,  6  Dec  1745, 
that  the  young  pretender,  CharEes  Edward,  had 
arrived  at  Derby,  creating  a  terrible  panic;  and 
finally  to  11  May  i8«3,  when  the  failure  of 
Overend,  Gurney  &  Company,  London,  the  day 
before  was  followed  by  a  widespread  financial 
ruin.  Good  Friday  is  also  known  as  Black  Fri- 
day  in  some  countries,  because  of  the  use  of  Mack 
vestments  and  draperies  in  the  churches. 

Black  Gum,  Sour  Gnm,  or  Fepperidge. 
See  TuPKLa 

Black  Hawk,  chief  of  the  Sac  Indians:  b. 
Kaskaskia,  lit.,  1767;  d.  near  Fort  Des  Moines, 
3  Oct.  1838.  He  was  made  chief  of  the  Sacs 
in  1788;  and  in  1804  repudiated  the  first  agree- 
ment made  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  with  the 
United  States  to-  give  up  their  lands  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory was  disputed  for  a  number  of  years;  in 
1833  the  majority  of  the  two  tribes  moved  across 
the  river,  and  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
ceding  the  disputed  territory,  was  signed  in 
1830.  Black  Hawk,  however,  objected  to  the 
whites  occupying  the  vacated  territory,  and  in 
June  1831,  he  began  the  Black  Hawk  war  by 
crossing  the  Mississippi  with  a  small  force  and 
attacking  some  Illinois  villages.  Driven  off  by 
the  militia  under  Gen.  Gaines,  he  returned  in 
the  spring  of  1832  with  a  larger  force  and  began 
to  massacre  the  white  settlers.  The  Indians 
were  however  defeated  by  United  States  troops 
in  two  battles  near  the  Wisconsin  River,  21  July 
1832,  and  near  the  Bad-Axe  River,  i-a  Aug. 
1832.  The  war  was  brou^t  to  an  end  by  the 
surrender  of  Black  Hawk  in  the  tatter  part  of 
August.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  till  1833,  then 
.  rejoined  his  tribe  on  their  reservation,  near  Fort 
Des  Moines, 

.Bibliography.— Drake.  'Life  of  Black 
Hawk'  ;  Patterson,  <Life  of  Black  Hawk'  ; 
Snelling,  'Life  of  Black  Hawk';  Thwaite, 
<Story  of  the  Black  Hawk  War'  (Wiscwisin 
Historical  Society  'Papers'  Vol.  XIL). 

Black-Hawk  War.     See  Black  Hawk. 

Black  Hills,  a  region  in  South  Dakota, 
extending  into  Wyoming.  It  was  purchased 
front  the  Indians  in  18^  for  whom  it  had  been 
one  of  the  finest  hunting  grounds  in  the  West. 
In  1877-8  thousands  of  mzners  went  there,  and 
in  1880  there  had  already  sprung  into  existence 
three  towns,  Deadwood,  Central  City,  and  Lead- 
ville.  Around  these  lay  also  groups  of  smaller 
towns  and  villages.  From  1880  the  gold  mines 
yielded  about  $4,000,000  annually,  and  the  silver 
mines  about  $3,000,000  annually-  The  region  is 
also  rich  in  copper,  lead,  iron  and  mica.    The 


soil  is  fertile  and  the  hills  have  abundant  facili- 
ties for  the  grazing  of  cattle.  Thrifty  farmers 
have  settled  there,  and  many  of  them  have  good 
farms  and  fine  improvements.  Good  school- 
houses  have  also  been  built  in  different  settle- 
ments.   See  South  Dakota. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  a  small  chamber. 
20  feet  square,  in  Fort  William,  Calcutta-  On 
the  capture  of  Calcutta  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  20 
June,  1756,  the  English  garrison,  consisting  of 
146  men,  under  the  command  of  Mr,  Holwell, 
were  locked  up  for  the  night  in  the  common 
dungeon  of  the  fortress,  a  strongly  barred  room, 
t8  feet  square,  and  never  intended  for  the  con- 
finement of  more  than  two  or  three  men  at  m 
time.  There  were  only  two  windows,  and  a  pro- 
jecting veranda  outside  and  thick  iron  bars 
within  materially  impeded  what  little  ventila- 
tion there  might  be,  while  conflagrations  raging 
in  different  parts  of  the  fort  gave  the  atmos- 
phere an  nnusual  oppressiveness.  The  unhappy 
creatures,  exhausted  with  previous  fatigue,  were 
packed  so  tightly  in  their  prison  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  door  could  oe  closed.  A  few  mo- 
ments sufficed  to  throw  than  into  a  profuBC  per- 
spiration, the  tiatural  consequence  ot  which  was 
a  raging  thirst.  One  of  the  soldiers  stationed  in 
the  veranda  was  olfered  1,000  rupees  to  have 
them  removed  to  a  larger  room.  He  went  away, 
but  returned  saying  it  was  impossible.  The 
bribe  was  then  doubted,  and  he  made  a  second 
attempt  with  a  like  result ;  the  natmb  was  aalcq>, 
and  no  one  dared  wake  him.  By  nine  o'clock 
several  had  died,  and  many  more  were  delirious. 
A  frantic  cry  for  water  now  became  general, 
and  one  of  the  guards,  more  compaesicMiate 
than  his  fellows,  caused  some  to  be  brought  to 
the  ttars,  where  Mr.  Holwell  and  two  or  three 
others  received  it  in  their  hats,  and  passed  it 
on  to  the  nJen  betiind.  In  their  impattoice  to 
secure  it  nearly  all  was  spilt,  and  the  little  thn 
drank  seemed  only  to  increase  their  thirst  Self- 
control  was  soon  lost;  those  in  remote  parts  of 
the  room  struggled  to  reach  the  window,  and 
a  fearful  tumult  ensued,  in  which  the  weakest 
were  trampled' or  pressed  to  death.  They  raved, 
fought,  prayed,  blasphemed,  and  many  then  fell 
Exhausted  on  the  floor,  where  suffocation  put  an 
end  to  their  torments.  About  II  o'ciodc  the 
prisoners  began>  to  drqp  off  fast.  At  length, 
at  six  in  the  morning,  Surajah  Dowlah  awcdce, 
and  ordered  the  door  to  be  opened.  Of  the  146 
only  33,  including  Mr.  Holwell  (from  whose  nar- 
rative, published  in  the  'Annual  Register'  for 
1758,  the  account  of  this  event  is  partly  derived), 
remained  alive,  and  they  were  either  stupefied 
or  raving.  Fresh  air  soon  revived  them,  and 
the  commander  was  then  taken  before  the  na- 
bob, who  expressed  no  regret  for  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  gave  no  other  sign  of  sympathy  than 
ordering  the  Englishman  a  chair  and  a  glass 
of  water.  Notwithstanding  this  indifference, 
Mr.  Hohvell  and  some  others  acquit  him  of  any 
intention  of  causing  the  catastrophe,  and  as- 
cribe it  to  the  malice  of  certain  inferior  of- 
ficers, but  many  think  this  opinion  unfounded. 
Holwell  and  three  others  were  sent  prisoners 
to  Muxadavad ;  the  rest  of  the  survivors  ob- 
tained their  liberty,  and  the  dead  bodies  were 
carelessly  thrown  into  a  ditch.  The  Black  Hole 
is  now  used  as  a  warehouse,  and  an  obelisk,  50 
feet  high,  was  erected  in  memoiy  of  the  vk- 
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BX.ACK  JACK  — BLACK  RIVER 

Black  Jack.     i.  A  term  loosely  applied  by  villc,  Yancey  County,  about  2,500  feet    From 

miners  10  blende,  the  aulphuret  of  7inc,  or  to  this  plateau  the  drainage  is  toward  the  Ohio  m 

any  other  ore  which  resembles  it  in  being  ob-  a  northerly  direction  ty  the  branches   of  the 

noxious  to  them,  if  in  no  other  respect.  ■  Great  Kanawha,  by  those  of  the  Hotston  and  the 

a.     One   of   several   small   oak   trees    of   the  French    Broad   toward   the    southwest,   and   by 

southeastern    coast,    especially   Quereus  Mary-  those  of  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba  into  the 

landica,   which   has   a  rough,   dark,   scaly  bark,  Pedee  and   Santee  toward  the  southeast.     Thia 

and    peculiar  broadly  wedge-shaped  3-5  lobed  position  at  the  sources  of  streams  flowing  in 

leaves,     dark    green    and    lustrous    above,    and  such  diverse  directions,   long  since  pointed  out 

somewhat  rusty  beneath.  this  district  as  probably  the  most  elevated  east 


t: 


Black  Knight.  The,  a  name  given  by  ro-  "^  the  Rocky  Mountains.    The  chief  peaks 

mantic  writers  to  various  heroic  characters.    In  Mitchell,  6,7tO,   and   Clingmans    Peak,   Guyots 

Scott's    'Ivanhoe'   Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  mas-  Peak,   or   Balsam    Cone,    Sandoz    Knob,    Hairy 

querades  as  the  Black  Knight.    The  Knight  Es-  Bear,  Cat  Tail  Peak,  Gibbe's  Peak,  Sugar  Loaf, 

plandian.  son  of  Amadis  of  Gaul  and  Oriana   is  <"■   Hallback    Peak,    Potato    Top,   Black   Knob, 

aJso  so  called.    In  the  Arthurian  legend  the  Black  Bowler's  Pyramid,  Roan  Mountain,  all  of  which 

Knight,  Sir  Peread,  was  one  of  the  four  brothers  a™  above  6,500  feet  in  height 
who  kept  the  passage  of  Castle  Dangerous.  Black  Prince    (Edwabd,  Pmnce  or  Walks), 

Black  Law,  in  the  United  States  the  name  the  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England.    He  is  thus 

>  certain  laws  in  force  before  the  Civil  styled  in  history  by  reason  of  the  color  of  his 

many  of  the  northern  and  border  States  fV^or-    He  died  in  i3?6  and  his  son  became 

discriminating  against  free  negroes  who  might  l^mg  m  1377  as  Richard  II. 
become  citizens.  Such  laws  excluded  ne^oes  Black-quarter,  an  apoplectic  disease  which 
from  the  public  schools  and  from  the  militia,  attacks  cattle,  indicated  by  lameness  of  the  fore- 
forbade  them  to  testify  in  court  against  a  white  foot,  one  of  the  limbs  swelling,  and  after  death 
man,  or  in  any  case  in  which  a  white  man  was  being  suffused  with  black  blood,  which  also  is 
interested.  found  throughout  the  body.  The  disease,  which 
Black  Lead.  See  Gkaphitb.  chiefly  attacks  young  cattle,  is  due  to  undrained 
Bi.f-L-  T_>M»  iK.,1.  .,...:.>.,  «c  •....-  .^fh..  fertile  pasture,  or  to  the  too  rapid  transference 
.iiif^dciS?™,  .^i  2Lh  i?f  t,S?«i;  'I  th,  atae  from  poonr  to  rich.,  K-iU    I,  ,, 

Wise  aesignated  Liolnic,  and  which  in  a  modinea  .-n-     ...  .f u_  .jl.i. 

fa™  i.  iL  ordimr,  Vypc  ™d=  us.  of  in  O,,-  ™™''  lo.c"«,  but  may  ta  preratrf  by  thor- 

mmy,  .Ithough  in  rice™  year,  thcr.  has  bwi  .  ^^^VS'"';?-" ,'?  'tK.'S  ,™Sn/  ™ 

icndVicry  to  OTploy  the  Rim.n  letter,  the  Gothic  '?  »".  ">J,  '".T.i  T''  ?'"»'.  ''"tmat  con- 

t™   being  eoiiiiered    injurious    to   the   eye..  •""  '»  blood-lettmg,  cutt.ng  mto  the  .wo  len 

•K  e.rlie.1  printed  books  »e,»  in  bl«k  lener.  P"™'  ''i'^"'"'""'''  £,"'""'?  "''  f'T. 

•w  PniHrrHr  ^^^"  ammonium  acetate  and  purgatives.    In  the 

«.     ^VV.^      ..      T^  United  States  the  disease  is  especially  prevalent 

Black  LiDy.     See  FtamiMY.  in  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and 

Black  List,  a  list  of  bankrupts  or  other  Colorado. 

persons   whose  names  are  ofhcially  known  as         Black   Republic,  a  name   applied  to   the 

failing    to    meet   pecuniary    engagements.    The  Republic  of  Haiti,  which  is  under  the  dominioa 

term  is  also  applied  to  a  list  of  employees  who  of  the  African  race. 

have  been  discharged  by  a  firm  or  corporation  glack    RepubUcan.,    a    nam.    applied    to 

S^ST„*  ::Srt™'„?l.™™;,^.T,„  ni  'bo,,     member,     of     the     Republican     party, 

IS^lii   liliiJr^J.i™™,     B?.cM,fii;  "k"  '"'■"''  'b=  introduction  of  slaveiy  into 

Black  River,  the  name  of  several  Amert- 
nii.u.1  t  \  L  iTj.  <-"i  rivers,  (i)  A  river  which  rises  in  New  York 
Mack  Mond^.  {I>  A  name  for  Eaater  j^  Herkimer  County,  and  after  passing  through 
Monday,  in  remembrance  of  the  dreadfd  ex-  Q^^i^  and  Lewis  counties,  changes  its  course 
p^ences  of  the  army  of  Edward  III.,  brfore  ^i  ^  pi^^e  called  Great  Bend,  passes  by  Water- 
Pans,  on  E^cr  Mondajr  14  April  1360.  Many  (own,  and  flows  through  Black  River  Bay  into 
«h""/  ^-^^"1^  "e^i^'k*''  *^°V'*  extreme  La,,^  Ontario.  Near  Turin,  in  Uwis  Counw, 
etJd.  (2)  The  aTth  of  February,  1865,  a  memor-  ;(  has  a  fall  of  about  63  feet.  Below  the  fall. 
aWe  day  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  when  a  des-  jj  i^  navigable  to  anhage,  a  distance  of  40 
Iruchve  Sirocco  prevailed  m  the  surrounding  ^;i^^  fhe  whole  length  of  the  river  is  125 
^^"f^-  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  Watertown  (six  miles 
Black  Mountains,  the  culminating  group  from  its  mouth)  is  60  yards.  (2)  A  river  of  Mis- 
01  the  Appalachian  system,  named  from  the  dark  souri  and  Arkansas,  also  known  as  the  Big  Black 
growth  of  balsam-firs  and  other  evergreens  River,  the  largest  affluent  of  White  River.  It 
which  cover  their  summits.  Their  position  is  in  rises  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  former 
Yancey  and  Buncombe  counties.  North  Carolina.  State,  takes  a  southerly  course,  enters  Arkan- 
betwetn  the  main  central  ridges  on  the  west  and  sas,  and  joins  the  White  River  40  miles  below 
a  portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east.  Un-  Batesville.  During  nine  months  of  the  year  it 
hKc  the  other  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  they  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  lOO  miles  from 
[w  for  the  most  part  transverse  to  the  general  its  mouth.  Its  entire  length  is  about  400  miles. 
tj™  of  the  range,  and  give  this  direction  to  Trout  and  other  excellent  fish  are  caught  in  its 
[{■^peat  valleys  and  rivers  included  between  waters  in  great  abundance.  (3)  A  river  of  Wis- 
J?™i-  Tlwy  rise  from  a  district  of  great  eleva-  consin.  It  rises  in  Marathon  Coun^  and  en- 
J"".  the  height  of  the  valley  at  Asheville,  on  ters  the  Mississippi  15  miles  above  La  Crosse, 
»«  French  Broad  River,  being  about  2.000  feet  after  a  course  of  225  miles.  {4)  A  river  of  Ver- 
'wive  iht  sea.  and  that  of  Toe  River,  at  Bums-  mont  which  rises  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  and 


is  made  a  punishable  offense  by  the  laws  of  some     „;iLi " 
States.    See    Eddy,    'Laws    of    Combinations*     ""^ 
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BLACK  RIVER  FALLS  —  BLACKADDES 

m  a  tributary  of  the  Connecticut.    Its  abun~  small  being  taken ;  anwng  others,  sereral  species 

llant  water  power  is  utilized  by  various  manu-  of  sturgeon.     Caviare  is  made  on  the  coast,  aS 

factories  along  its  course.     (5)  A  portion  of  the  well  as  fish-glue,  fish-oil,  and,  from  the  spawn 

Washita  River  in  Louisiana  between  the  mouth  of  the  sea  mullet,  botargo.    The  chief  ports  are 

of  the  Tensaw  River  and  the  Red  River;  abo  Odessa,  Kherson,  Nicolaiev,  Sebastopol,  Novo- 

sometimes  styled  Black  River.  rossisk,    Batoum,    Trebizond,    Samsua,    Sinope, 

BUck  River  FaUe,  Wis-,  a  city  and  the  an<l  Varna.    It  contains  no  islands  of  any  note. 

county-seat    of    Jackson    County,    171    miles  After  the  capture  of  Constantmople   (1453)  the 

north  of  Milwaukee.     A  fine  water  power  is  Turks  excluded  all  but  their  own  ships  from  the 

afforded  by  the  falls  of  the  Black  River,  and  Black  Sea  till  1774,  when  the  Russians  obtained 

there  are  flour  and  lumber  mills,  wagon  and  *"«  right  to  trade  in  it,  the  same  right  being  ac- 

olher    factories,    foundaries,    machine    shops,  «"''l"  *.<>  Austria  in  1784.  and  to   Britam  and 

and  nurseries     There  are  iron  mines  in  the  f^f^n^  "i  looa.    The  preponderance  thereaftei' 

neighborhood,"     and     kaolin     deposits     from  ^'P^^  ^  R"*?]^  was  ?"«  °'  **"«  causes  of  the 

which     fire-brick     are     manufactured.       Pop.  Crimean   war,  by  which  she   was  compelled   to 

/mini  I  nil  ceasc  keepmg  armed  vessels  on  it,  the  sea  being 

„,     u  t.     u  r.         .  r  .  declared  neutral  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856. 

Black  Rock  Desert,  a  tract  of  nearly  tfioo  i„  ,8^j    however,  the  sea  was  deneutralized^ 

square   miles,   north   of   Pyramid  Lake,  in   Ne^  a  conference  of  the  European  powers   (France 

vada.     in  summer  it  is  a  barren  level  of  alkali  being  unrepresented)   at  London  in  response  to 

and   m   wmter   covered   'n   paces   with   shallow  ,  protest  from  Russia, 
water.     Called  also  'Mud  Lakes."  m     ,_  m,      .-  •         <  .      .  ■ 

T,,    ._  ^   J   ,T  .         ,   .  „  ,    .  Black  Tin,  tin  ore  when  dressed,  stamped. 

Black  Rod,  Usher  of  the,  an  officer  of  the  and  washed  ready  for  smelting,  forming  a  black 

House   01    Lords,    appointed    by    letters    patent  powder      See  Tin 

Krthrcoi'mT^^nt"  ^pS  gul™  br4"h  Black-vomit,  a  form  of  vomiting  occurring 

of  privilege  and  contempt,  to  assist'at   (he  in-  ".'"^i".'"  f,^;^]^"*^!  ?u  ^•^,',Z  l'^'*<;i  V.!** 

troduction  of  peers  and  other  ceremonies;  and  ^""^  "t™  stomach.     See  Yel- 

to  summon  the  Commons  to  attend  in  the  House  '"*'"  ^e™''- 

of  Lords  when  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  bills.  Black  Wad,  an  ore  of  manganese,  used  m 

His  proper  title  is  gentleman -usher  of  the  black  making  chlorine  gas  and  as  a  drying  ingredient 

rod ;  that  of  his  deputy,  yeoman-usher.  in  paints.     It  is  an  earthy  variety  of  the  diox- 

Bl«ck  Rood  of  Scotland,  a  cross  of  gold  '<"?  i?""^..'"  '"""''''"S  ^'V/'^'*'  "'"^  ''  °^*" 

in  the  form  of  a  casket,  alleged  to  contain  a  ""'«*'  "'"^  """''^^  °^  =°''=''^  °'  =°PP"- 
piece  of  the  true  Cross.    It  was  brought  to  Scot-  Black  WalnuL     See  Walnitt. 

land  in  the  nth  century  by  Margaret,  queen  of  Black    Warrior,    an    American    merchant 

Malcolm  III.;   was  bequeathed  as  an  heirloom,  vessel,  seized  and  confiscated  by  Cuban  customs 

and  regarded  as  a  sacred  relic.    It  was  delivered  officers  in  May  1854.    This  seizure  was  used  as 

to  Edward  I.  m  1291,  but  restored  to  Scotland  an  excuse  for  proposed  filibustering  expeditions 

after   the   Peace    of   Northampton    in    1328.     It  against  Cuba.     Spain,  however,  made  compensa- 

was   finally   taken   in   battle   by   the   English   in  tion  for  the  seizure 

,'iffi,-^"»-hl^J"«.'*'^  Sn^t,''''Hl''i«H"/!l^'"  """         Black  Warrior,  a  river  of  Alabama,  formed 

til  the  Reformation,  when  it  disappeared.  j^^  „,^  confluence  of  the  Locust  and  Mulberry 

Black  Saturday,  4  Aug.  1621;  so  called  in  forks.  It  flows  into  the  Tombigbee  near  De- 
Scotland  because  a  violent  storm  occurred  at  mopolis,  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  and  is  nav- 
the  very  moment  the  parliament  was  sitting  to  igable  in  il6  lower  course  to  Tuscaloosa. 
enforce  episcopacy  on  the  people.  The  name  3^^^  ^atch.  The,  a  famous  British  regi- 
has  also  been  applied  to  10  Sept  154?  on  which  originating  as  a  body  of  Highlanders, 
date  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pinkie  was  fought.  ^i.^j  ^bout  16^,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 

Black  Sea     (Lat.    Ponlui    Euxinits),   a   sea  the  peace  in  the  Highlands,  and  so  named  trim 

situated  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  bounded  their   dark  dress.     They  were  embodied   in  the 

on  the  west  by  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania,  regular   army   under   the   title  of   the  42d   regi- 

northwest,   north  and   east  by  the   Russian  do-  ment  in  1739.     It  first  distinguished  itself  in  the 

minions,  and   on   the   south  by  Anatolia    (Asia  battle    of    Fontenoy    (1745).      From   1750    til! 

Minor),  being  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  1767  the  regiment  was  in  America,  and  on  its 

by  the  Bosporus,  and  with  the  Sea  of  A?ov  by  return  it  received  the  title  of  Royal  Highland- 

the  Strait  of  Yenikale.     The  area  of  the   Black  ers.      It   again    served   in   America   during   the 

Sea   and   the   Sea  of  Azov   amounts  to   168,500  War  of  Independence;   and  in   1801   it  particu- 

Suare  miles.    The  water  is  not  so  clear  as  that  larly  distinguished  itself  in  Egypt  at  the  battle 

the   Mediterranean,   and,  on   account   of  the  of    Alexandria.      The    Black    Watch    was    also 

many  large  rivers  which  fall  into  it, —  the  Dan-  present  at  Napoleon's  final  defeat  in  Ihe^  battle 

ube,  Dniester,  Dnieper,  Don,  Kuban,  etc., —  be-  of  Waterloo.    It  has  gained  special  mention  for 

ing  less  salt,  freezes  more  readily.    The  tempests  its    conduct    at    the    Alma,    m    the    Ashantee 

■'      i  tremendous  in  win-  war,     and     at     Tel-el-Kebir.       The    regiment 


ter,  as  the  land  which  confines  its  agitated  wa-  was  practically  annihilated  i 

ters  gives  to  them  a  kind  of  whirling  motion;  1901.    Few  English  regiments  surpass  them  for 

but  being  practically  clear  of  islands  and  rocks  number  of  engagements  or  battle  honors. 

lis  navigation  is  not  difficult  on  the  whole.    In  giack  Water  State,   a  popular   nickname 

1854  one  of  Its  tremendous  storms  occasioned  a  f^r  Nebraska. 

very  serious   loss  to  the  snipping  01   the  allied 

Britifih  and  French.    The  fisheries  in  the  Sea         BUckadder,   John,   Scottish   preacher:  b, 

of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea  are  not  unimportant,  1615 ;  d.  December  i68s.    He  entered  the  Pres- 

various  kinds  of  valuable  fish  both  large  and  byterian  ministry  and  when,  in  t66a,  the  episcopal 
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BLACKBERRY  —  BLACKBIRD 

form  of  churcb'  gavemment  was  forced  upon  a  Blackbird,  the  name  (riven  to  two  distinct 
Mople  who  were  generally  repugnant  to  it,  species  of  birds:  (i)  The  American  grakles 
Btackadder,  so  far  from  complying  with  the  (q.v.)  of  the  family  Icterida,  which  consists  of 
new  system,  employed  himself  for  several  sue-  about  a  dozen  species  differing  in  size  and  color. 
cessive  Sundays  in  exposing  what  he  considered  (2)  The  English  song-thrush  or  "merle."  Four 
its  unlawfulness,  and,  in  his  own  words,  en-  species  are  loiown  in  the  eastern  States,  namely ; 
ttred  bis  'dissent  in  heaven"  against  it.  He  the  purple  grakle,  and  rusty  grakle,  the  r^' 
was  obliged  to  demtt  his  charge  in  favor  of  an  winged  blackbird,  and  the  cow-bird, 
^iscopal  inctmibent,  and  in  1670,  having  per-  The  most  familiar  American  one  is  the  crow- 
formed  worship  at  a  conventicle  near  Dunferm-  blackbird,  more  properly  termed  purple-grakle, 
line,  where  the  people  had  armed  themselves  for  because  of  the  iridescent  or  metallic  glo&s  on 
self-defense,  he  was  summoned  before  the  privy  its  plumage.  This  bird  is  found  throughout  the 
council,  bat  contrived  to  elude  their  power.  On  entire  East,  and  as  far  west  as  Dakota.  It  is 
one  occasion  he  preached  at  Kinkell,  near  St.  the  largest  variety,  being  12  inches  in  length. 
Andrews;  the  people  flocked  ijora  the  metropoli-  In  the  spring  flocks  of  these  graklcs  are  found 
tan  city  to  hear  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  among  the  advance  guard  of  the  returning  hosts 
injunctions  and  surveillance  of  Archbishop  of  the  homeward-bouad  migrants,  although 
Sharpe.  It  is  said,  that  on  Sharpe  desiring  the  many  remain  in  the  southern  States  throughout 
provost  to  send  out  the  militia  to  disperse  the  the  entire  winter  season.  Their  nests,  located 
con^egation,  he  was  informed  that  it  was  im-  along  the  edges  of  the  swamps,  are  rude,  strong 
possible  —  the  militia  ha4  gone  already  3S  wor-  structures  01  sticks  and  r«ds,  placed  among 
shippers.  After  spending  several  months  in  the  branches  of  bushes,  in  the  tops  of  tall  pine 
Holland,  in  1680  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  trees,  or  in  holes  of  old  tree-stumps.  The  eggs 
in  the  succeeding  year  was  apprehended,  and  are  remarkably  varied  in  size,  shape  and  color, 
confined  in  the  state  prison  upon  the  Bass  Roek,  some  being  pointed,  others  long  and  slender, 
where  he  died.  See  Crichton,  'Life  of  Black-  while  others  are  nearly  globular,  the  length 
adder'    (1S23).  averaging  about   1.25   by  .go   of  an   inch.     The 

_,    . , r     D  u  color  is  any  shade  of  dirty  white,  light-blue  or 

Blackbwry  vanous  speces  of  Hubus  3„/,i,e  markings  Consist  0I  confused 
(q^.)  m  which  the  druijelets  adhere  to  the  re-  Ix^^^i,^^  scratches,  and  straggling  lines  of  vari- 
ceptacle  after  ripenmg.  Two  general  types  are  ^us  dark  tints.  A  bird  similar  in  its  habits  and 
common:  the  trailing  or  dewberry  (^v.),  and  ^,,jg  ^^  ,if^  ,^  ^^^  pnrple-grakle  is  the  rusty 
*u*  ^"?t''  "^"^i"  '^  r*""  generally  known  as  blackbird,  lacking  only  the  metallic  hues,  its 
the  blackberry.  The  _  leadmg  or  representative  plumage  being  rusty  black.  The  marshes  where 
species  of  this  group  is  the  very  ^riable  ff,  nigj-  ^^  ^^^^  j,,^  t  „„tres  of  blackbird  popu- 
roftgecw  (R.M/tejw  of  some  botamsts)  which  ^^^^  j„j  theTe  they  collect  in  great  flocks 
smce  1841,  when  the  first  variety  was  introduced,  ^f  ^^^  old  as  the  end  of  the  season  ap- 
has  develt^'ed  numerous  varieties  and  has  be-  proaehes.  At  this  time  they  visit  any  neighbor- 
come  in  America,  but  not  elsewhere,  an  im-  f  ^^^  „j  I„di^„  sometimes  in  hordes, 
portant  commercial,  fruit.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  ^^^^  ^^^  husks,  feed  upon  the  milky 
a  dessert  fruit,  but  is  also  preserved,  canned  and  ^^rnels,  and  make  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
evaporated.  The  plant  thrives  best  on  a  north-  fenners.  although,  indisputably,  they  are,  on  the 
em  slope  and,  on  rather  heavy,  loamy  soils  re-  „i,o!e,  beneficia!  by  their  destruction  of  insects. 

lentive  of  "-o;"""  '"■,'  Ti^^^^f"^"  J}^  ,1°''  The  red-winged  blackbird  {Agelius  pk^i- 
must  not.be  rich  in  nitrogMOUS  food,  since  th  s  ,  ;«  f  ^^^^  ■  ',  « ,  j  "  ^ 
tends  to  incrMse  wood  at  thf  expense  of  fruit-  p^^j^;,  ^^^^,  ;„  ^„,„^  i„„  ^^  bird  of 
fulness  On  light  soils  the  plants  are  likely  to  (be  eastern  States,  in  the  fact  that  it  has  on  the 
suffer  from  lack  of  moisture  in  drj-  seasons.  „jng  ^  j^^k,  blood-red  patch,  bordered  with" 
Potash  fertilizers  are  required  in  abundance,  ^^re  white,  the  other  possessing  only  the  scarlet 
Plants  are  usually  propagated  from  root  cuttings  patches  on  each  shoulder,  from  which  it  takes 
or  suckers,  and  when  one  season  old  the  smaUer  fts  name.  The  nests  of  the  red-winged  black- 
vaneties  are  set  in  the  field  usually  three  by  bird  are  placed  near  the  ground,  among  reeds  or 
eight  feet  apart,  the  larger  four  by  ten  or  else  in  in  small  bushes  and  swamps.  The  eggs  are 
checks  six  by  six  feet  or  more.  When  set  in  smaller  and  lighter  in  color  than  those  of  the 
checks  cultivation  may  be  given  both  ways.  For  grakle.  but  resemble  them  in  the  scrawled  mark- 
cultivation,  diseases,  etc.,  see  RASPBEmy.  In  mgs.  The  French-Canadians  call  them  "ofiieer- 
Europe  the  bramble  (R.  Iruticosas)  is  called  birds."  The  impression  upon  the  beholder,  as  he 
the  blackberry.  It  is  not  extensively  cultivated,  gazes  at  the  prodigious  flocks  of  tens  of  thou- 
ConsuJt:  Bailey  and  Miller,  'Cycloptedia  of  sands  of  these  red-^auleted  blackbirds,  when 
American  Horticulture'  (1900-2)  ;  Card,  'Bush  gathered  upon  the  marshes  preparing  for  the  fall 
Fruits'   (1901).  migrations,  and  wheeling  in  regular  lines  as  they 

„,     , .  r  •^        /T  V.     \    /  D  I  fly.  their  epaulets  glistening  in  the  sun,  is  that 

Blackberry  Lily     (Leopard  Flower)    (fie^  ol  an  army  of  soldiers.     Besides  these,  there  is 

amconda  Punctata),  a  perennial  herb,  out  of  the  f„„„j  ;„  jf,^  j^j^die  west  the  handsomest  of  the 

two  species  of  its  genus  of  the  natural  order  f^^^     li,^  yellow-headed  blackbird  (Xanlhoce- 

/r«/o«a-    native  of  Japan  and   China  and  long  f,Haius  xanthocefihal^A  in  which  the  whole  head 

cultivated  as  a  garden  plant  for  its  orange,  red-  ^^j  (broat  are  rich  orange-yellow.     The  females 

spotted   flowers.     Its  popular   names  were  sug-  ^f   ^any   species   are    strikingly  contrasted    in 

gested  by  the  blackberry-like  clusters  of  round-  plumage  to  their  mates,  having  only  a   streaked 

ish  seeds  and  the  spotted    flowers.    The  seed  brown  dress  instead  of  glossy  black  and  red  or 

stalks  are  occasionally  used  for  decoration  with  yellow  of  the  males.     The  young  resemble  the 

dried  grass.     The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  sunny  females  in  their  protected  dullness  of  plumage, 

place  where  the  soil  is  light  and  rich,  and  in  For  the  English  BlackUrd,  sec  Sokg  ThbuSB, 

after  yeari  the  root-stocka  may  be  divided.  For  the  cow-bird,  see  Cow-F — 
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BLACKBREAST— BLACKFISH 

The  Qaine  is  given  to  various  other  birds,  sufferers    At    Hiclonan,    Ky.    He    was    elected 

prevailingly  black  in  plum^e,  as,  for  example,  governor  of  Kentucky  in  1^79.    Me  founded  the 

to  the  bobolink   (q.v.),  whidl  is  called  *skuDk  Blackburn  Sanitarium  for  Nervous  and  Menta] 

Uackbird,"   t>ecause  of  ttie  resemblance  in   its  Diseases  in  1884. 

black  and  white  markings  to  those  of  a  skunk;         Blackburn,    William    Haxwell,    American 

and  to  the  ani  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Car. 

which  is  commonly  termed  'savanna  blackbird."  lisje,  ind.,  31  Dec.  i8a8;  d.   igoo.    He  became 

See    Baird,    Brewer    and    Ridgway.    'North  president   of   the    University   of   North   Dakota 

American     Birds'      (Boston     1874)  ;     tnuersoll,  Jn  1884  and  of  Pierre  University,  South  Dakota, 

'Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and  Field'    (1902).  in  1885,  and  president-emeritus  of  the  last  (now 

Blackbremot,  a  local  name  among  Ameri-  Huron  College)  in  1858.    He  wrote  <St.  Patrick 

can  sportsmen  for   (i)   the  black-bellied  plover  and  the  Early  Irish  Church';  'Admiral  Cohgny 

(Ckaradrius     iqualaroUi) ;      (2)      the     dimlin  and  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots';  'History  of 

(Trtnga  a(^i«oJ,  also  called  ■blackheart*  the    Christian    Church,'    etc.;    and   the    'Uncle 

BUckbtlck.  the  common  small  antelope  ^'"^^  ""«  ">*  J"'*"'"''  **°"«-  . 
(AnHlope  cervicapra),  of  the  plains  of  India  Blackburn,  England,  a  municipal,  parlia- 
and  Assam.  This  is  the  typical  antelope,  with  mentary,  and  county  borough  m  Lancashire,  31 
horns  from  16  to  20  inches  long,  rising  in  an  mile?  north- northwest  from  Manchester.  There 
elegant  spiral  from  the  top  of  the  head.  The  is  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  by  Queen 
ho3y  is  blackish  brown  above,  sharjjy  contrasted  Elizabeth  in  1557;  a  free  school  for  girls, 
with  whiu  on  the  under  parts,  and  with  a  con-  founded  by  William  Leyland  in  1765 ;  a  technical 
spicuous  white  ring  around  each  eye.  These  school,  and  a  free  library.  The  town-hall,  in- 
handsome  little  antelopes  go  about  ordinarily  in  firmary,  exchange,  municipal  offices,  county 
family  parties,  but  sometimes  gather  in  large  ':o"rt,  county  police  station,  opera  house,  library 
herds,  and  are  a  favorite  object  of  sport  in  In-  and  museum,  and  union  workhouse  are  ail  mod- 
dia,  where  they  are  usually  chased  on  horseback  ern  and  handsome  buildings.  There  are  two 
with  greyhounds  —  sometimes  also  with  the  puhlic  parks,  one  beautifully  situated  on  the 
cheeta  (q.v.),  or  by  the  aid  of  falcons.  They  declivity  of  Revidge  HiU.  The  railways  all  con- 
are  so  swift  that  the  best  of  dogs  are  required  verge,  and  pass  through  one  larms  railway  sla- 
to  catch  them.  They  continue  numerous  be-  "••"  belonging  to  the  Lancashire  &  V,  Ry.  Corn- 
cause  they  are  never  hunted  by  the  native  Hin-  V^^V-  The  corporation  owns  all  the  public 
dus,  on  account  of  religious  prejudices.  Gin-  utihtiea.  Blackburn  ts  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
suit;  Baker,  <Wild  Beasts  and  Their  Ways,'  the  cotton  manufacture,  there  bong  upvrard  of 
and  other  writers  upon  the  sport  and  natural  140  m'"*,  as  well  as  works  for  niaking  cotton 
history  of  India  machinery     and     ateam-cn^es.    The     cottons 

_,     ., J, T-      1-  1.   ■  I-  1        J  made  in  the  town  and  vicinity  have  an  annual 

educated    at    King's    College,    iJDndon.    Beside         'fz    1.      1.  tt      1.      1.        1  »:• 
contributions  to  newspapers  and   magazines,  he          Blackcock,  or   Heatbcock,   a   large   Euro- 
has  written  'Life  in  Algeria'    (1864);  'Art  in  Pean  grouse  (Tetrao  telrtx),  —  --"-^  t-«.™ 
the  Mountains :  the  Story  of  the  Passion  Hay  in  of  the  glossy  black  color  of  tl 

Bavaria>   {1870) ;  'Breton  Folk'  f  "    "  " —  " 

Blackburn,  Joseph  Clay  Styli 
lawyer:  b.  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  i  uct.  i»3a;  m    i.t    i  *  ji  .  ■!.       r  t   j- 

TOemduatri  M  Centre  ColUge,  Dawille,  ig.  .    .?!""?' ,^?^'j..»  mbe  of  Ind.ans    m- 

in  4?;  admitted  to  the  bat  io  1859,  and  ptS-  ^'•"'"f.  "".  United  State,  and  Canada    irotn 

tiiied   In    CtlcaBO.    Duting    the    Civil    Wa?    he  S? ''•''°''!"'" .'?  I"'!"!;  f'f-    J^'y 'e">»"l 

served  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  after  the  *'•  "?™  '"""  ">»  fact  that  the  first  o".  "-- 


BCTVeu    in   iiic    i^oiiicucnuc  army,   diiu   aiici   lire  ;  ,.         _  _  •      ".     "       i,     , 1     Z 

war  resomed  practice  in  Kentoclty.    In  1871  he  ^    "'>'«    "">    "o™    'WK'ng,    hiackened    bv 

wa.  elected  to  the  Kenlncliy  legislatnni,  and  in  l"vel"i    over    the    hnmt    prair.e.    They    call 

-"-1   to   Congress;    and   wis   a   United   States  themselves    "plamsmen  •    At    the    end    of    thj 

.lor   in   1885-07   and   again   elected   for  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  centnry  they  nnmbered 

1  isot-7.    Dining  the  presidential  campaign  »««*    SO.octt    In    1903     U^    than    6000    t^ 

fWi  h,.  wa«  a  tMder  in  f he  frw  eninaw  ^1-  maincd,  of  whora  nearly  half  wet«  on  the  reser- 


vation in  Montana. 


of  1896  he  was  a  leader  in  the  fcee  coinage  sd- 
ver  movement. 

Blackburn.  Luke  Pryor,  American  physi-  Blackfin.      See  BLuEFm. 

cian;   b.   Fayette   County,  Ky.,   16  June  1616;  Blackfish,  any  one  of  a  variety  of  dark- 

d.    14  Sept.   1887;   was  graduated  at  Traniyl-  colored  fishes,   both   of  America  and   EurtqK. 

vania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  in   1834,  and  For  the  American  'blackfish,'  see  Tautog;  Ska- 

bcgan  practising    in   that   city.    When   cholera  bass,  and   Minnow.    The   English   'blackfish* 

broke  out  in  the  towu  of  Versailles  he  went  there  is    a   kind    of   mackerel    {Centrolophui   ti'Sf), 

and  gave  his  services  free  during  the  epidemic,  about    two   feet    long.     It   occurs   rather   abim- 

Jn  1846  he  went  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  in  1848,  dantly  off  the  south  coast  of  Europe,  and  is  much 

when  yellow  fever  appeared  in  New  Orleans,  as  esteemed  as  a  food  fish. 

health  officer  of  Natchez,  he  originated  the  first  The  name  is  also   given  to  a   small   ■killer* 

quarantine  against   New  Orleans  that  had  ever  whale  of  the  genus  Globioeephaivs,  which  goes 

been  known  in  the  Mississippi  valley.    During  about  in  herds  that  often  enter  harbors.    ThCT 

the  Civil  War  he  was  a  surgeon  on  the  stafT  are  sought  by  fishermen  for  the  sake  of  a  smalt 

of    Gen.    Price.     In    1875,    when    yellow    fever  amount  of  oil.   resembling  sperm-oil,  to  be  ob- 

broke  out  in  Memphis,  he  hastened  to  Che  city  tained  from  their  fat,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 

and  organized  a  corps  of  physicians  and  nurses,  their  beef-like  flesh.    The  common  blackfish  of 

and  in  187S  gave  bis  services  to  the  yellow  fever  the  Atlantic  is  G.  brackyptems,  and  that  of  the 


BLACBGUAKD  -•  BLACKMAIL 

North    P»cifc  C  acammoni    SaUori  ipve  the  Iliad* ; 'Musa  Burschicosa' -.'Hora  Helleni«>{ 

name    ■Hackfi*»  to   the    «caaiiig,»  or   «pUot»  |Seif-culture>;  /Songs  of  Rehgion  and  UU'\ 

whale   (q  V  >    amd  to  various  other  small  ceta-  '  Lays  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands* ;  'Lay  ber- 

ceans.    COTsi*:  Bullcn,  'Cruise  of  the  Cacha-  nions> ;  'AlUvona> ; 'Wisdom  oi  Goethe' ;  <Li£fl 

lot':    Scammo^  ^Marine  MamiMls  of  North  of    Burns';    'Scottish   Song> ;    and    'Song  ot 

America.'     S«e  »ko  Knin  ^"°^\  ?^'\  ^'"^y^^^l  a^J*^    published 

—,._.,               J  ■     •«.     .eiA.     »_  (2  vols.)  by  Anna  M.  Stoddart 

Blackgnvd.  a  term  used  m  the  roth  eta-    ^    ZZ    ,.         .         ,.  ,  ,        .  .    . ,    ,  ■ 

tnry  fordie  Swcst  menials  of  *  noble  house.  ^    Blactang,  the  article  employed  in  bUcking 

the  scuUioos  who  cleaned  pots  and  pans.    It  boots  and  shoes,  usually  contams  for  [^  pr'WiMl 

was  also  used  of  the  hangerMO  of  an  army,  ingredients  oil,  vinegar    ivory,  or  bone  black, 

camp    folto«««,  then   a   rabble,  and  to  vaga-  sugar  or  moUsses,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid, 

hnndlfl  m  ocansl  though  every  manufacturer  has  his  own  reapc, 

":    "  "^     '                ,                 ...  and  endeavors  to  turn  it  to  beat  account  by  con- 

BtacH^djthe  name  for  aweral  ammals.  ^^^^       ;„  composition  and  puffing  its  merits. 

characteriaod  by  tiie  bladtneas  of  the  head;  es-  giacking  is  used  either  liquid  or  in  the  form  of 

peaally   m  fee   United    States:    (1)    the   scaup  ^     ^^      ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^  obtained  from  the  same 

duck;  (2)«o»mmonminnow,thefethead  (q.v.).  ingredients,    the   only   difference   being   that   io 

The  nanK  k  also  applied  to  the  accurauUtions  n^yng  the  paste  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  with- 

of  dirt  taamd  in   the  sebaceoos  follicles.    See  ^^,j     ^  celebrated  old  English  bUcking  con- 

AcAKUS.  jigts  gf  jg  ounces  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  9 

Blackheath,  England,  an  elevated  heath  in  pounds  of  bot  rape-oil,  6a  pounds  ivory-black, 

the   county   of    Kent,       It   borders    on   Green-  45  pounds  molasses,  and  ao  gallons  vinegar,  of 

wich    ParK,   and   is   about   five   miles   from   St.  strength  Na  24,  in  which  I  pound  linely  ground 

Paul's,  Lnaidcm.     It  contains  367  acres,  and  is  gum-arabic  has  been  dissolved.    The  whofe  mix- 

a  place  of  popular  resort,  mudi  used  for  cricket-  ture,  after  being  carefully  triturated  in  a  ^nd- 

idaying.    la  1831    Wat   Tyler    and   John    Ball  ing  null,  receives  is  pounds  sulphuric  acid,  in 

mustered  their   followers  here.    Jack  Cade  oc-  small  successive  quantities,  Stirrinjf  strongly  for 

copied  the  ^BBe  position  twice  in  145a     In  1497  half  an  hour.     The  stirring  is  continued  for  half 

the    ConaA    insurgents,   tinder    Lord    Audley,  an   hour  daily   during  a   fortnight,  and   then   3 

were  rooted  there  by  the  king's  forces.     Black-  pounds   of   gum-arabic   are  added,   after   which 

heath  has  ban  the  scene  of  many  historical  pa-  the  stirring  is  resumed,  and  continued  as  before 

geants  md  processions,  as  it  was  formerly  the  for    another   fortnight.    This   gives  fine  liquid 

custom   far  die  mayor   and   corporation   of  the  blacking;  the  paste  is  obtained   within  a  week 

city  of  Londoo,  and  even  the  king  and  court,  by  withholding  8  of  the  20  gallons  in  which  the 

to  repair  tlntfaer  to  meet  illnstrious  foreigners  gum-arabic  is  dissolved. 

from     the     Continent.     Henry     IV.    met    there  RlarU»«   a  catt!.- diseas*    (ler  Biaot  Dhab- 

(1400)   the  Byzantine  emperor,  Michael  Palseo-  ""'^"^'  *  '^"  *  1's«>se.  bee  BLACK  UOA» 

logiis:    the   corporation    of   London   there   met  _ .  . 

Henry  V.,  00  his  return  from  Agincourt,  and  Blackmail,    originally    a    certoin    rate    of 

the   year    afterward,    the    Emperor    Si^smund.  money,  corn  cattle,  or  the  like,  anciently  pud,  m 

The  most  spletidid,  and  one  of  the  last  of  all,  Oi"  "orth  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  to  certain 

was  the  reception  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  by  Henry  Bxa  who  were  allied  to  robbers,  to  be  protected 

VIII.,  January  1541 ;  she  was  conducted  through  by  them  from  pillage.    It  was  earned  to  such  an 

Greenwich   P»ft  to  the  palace   at  Greenwich,  «tent  as  to  become  the  subject  of  legislation, 

followed  by  prodigious  numbers  of  nobility  and  Blackmail   was  levied  m  the  districts  bordonnf 

gentry  and  i.aoo  privileged  citizens,  clad  in  vel-  ™e  Highlands  of  Scotland  till  the  middle  of  tho 

vet  and  chains  of  gold.  '8th  century.    In  the  United  SUtcs,  in  common 

„,     . .                ,  ,               .    .           ,           .  language,  and  in  general  acceptation,  it  is  equiva- 

Blackhorse,  a  fish,  one  of  the  suckers  of  y^^  jo,  and  synonymous  with,  extortion— the 

the    Mississippi    valley    fCjcfe^du    *;o««oh«);  exaction  of  money,  either  for  the  performance 

also    known    as    the    Missouri     or    gourdseed  ^f  ^  juty_  ^^  prevention  of  an  injury,  or  the 

sucker.    It  is  about  two  feet  long,  with  a  small  exercise  of  an  influence.    It  supposes  the  service 

head,  suggesting,  in  profile,  that  of  a  horse,  Mid  to  be  unlawful  and  the  payment  involuntaiy. 

teeomes     almost     jet-black     m     spring.      See  Not  unfrequently  it  is  extorted  by  threats,  or  by 

Sucker.  operating  upon  the  fears  or  the  credulity  or  \^ 

Blackie^  John  Stnar^  Scottish  poet,  littera-  promises  to  conceal,  or  offers  to  expose,  the  weak- 

tenr,    and  professor:   b.   Glasgow,    1809;   d.   2  nesses,  the  follies,  or  the  crimes  of  the  victim. 

March  1805.    He  was  educated  at  the  universi-  There  is  moral  compulsion,  which  neither  ne- 

ties  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh;  subsequently  cessity  nor  fear,  nor  credulity  can  resist.    The 

went  to  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Rome  where  he  New  York  statutes  upon  the  subject  have  been 

continued  his  studies,  which  were  chiefly  con-  adopted  in  substance  by  many  other  States  of  the 

nected  with  philology.     In  1834  he  published  a  Union.     These    statutes    provide,    substantially, 

translation  of   Goethe's   'Faust,'   and  the   same  that  a  ^person  who  knowing  the  contents  thereof, 

jrear  became  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar;  and  with  intent,  by  means  thereof,  to  extort  or 

in   1841   he  accepted   the  chair  of  humanity   in  gain  any  money  or  other  property,  or  to  do,  abet, 

Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.    This  position  he  or  procure  any  illegal   or  wrongful  act,   sends, 

hdd  until,  in  1852,  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro-  delivers,   or   in   any  manner   causes   to  he    for- 

fetsorship  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edin-  warded   or  received,   or  makes  and  parts   with 

burgh,  a  chair  which  he  resigned  in  i88a.    By  for  the  purpose  that  there  may  be  sent  or  de- 

Us  unwearied  efforts  to  preserve  the  Gaelic  Ian-  livered,    any    letter   or    writing,   threatening    to 

gnage,    he  succeeded    in    raising  $60,090,    with  accuse  any  person  of  a  crime,  or  to  do  any  injury 

whidi  sum  a  Celtic  chair  was  endowed  in  Edin-  to  any  person  or  to  any  property,  or  to  publish 

bwgh  University.    Among  his  more  important  or  connive  at  publishing  any  libel,  or  to  expose 

writings  are:  'Lyric  Poems':  'Homer  and  the  or  impute  to  any  person  any  deformity  or  dis- 
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grace  is  puoishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term, 
usually,  iiot  exceeding  five  years.  In  New  York 
and  in  various  other  States  it  is  also  a  misde- 
meanor for  any  person  who,  under  circumstances 
not  amounting  to  robbery,  or  an  attempt  at 
robbery,  with  intent  to  extort  or  gain  any  money 
or  other  property,  verbally  makes  such  a  threat 
as  would  be  criminat  under  the  statute  men- 
tioned above,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  a 
threat  made  as  specified  in  the  statute,  is  of 
things  to  be  done  or  omitted  by  the  offender,  or 
by  any  other  person. 

Blackmore,  Richard  Doddiidge,  English 
novelist :  b.  Longworth,  Berkshire,  7  June  1825 ; 
d.  20  Jan.  1900.  His  father,  curate  of  Long- 
worth,  and  a  graduate  of  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, was  a  man  of  scholarly  character;  among 
his"  ancestors  on  his  mother's  side  Blackmore 
numbered  Philip  Doddridge,  the  Non-Conformist 
divine.  Blackmore  was  educated  at  BluadcH's 
School  at  Tiverton  and  at  his  father's  college, 
which  he  entered  in  1843  with  a  good  reputation 
for  scholarship,  and  where  he  had  a  successful 
career.  In  one  of  his  long  vacations  he  began 
"The  Maid  of  Sker,'  which  was  not  published 
till  1872.  He  was  graduated  in  1847,  with  M.A. 
in  1852.  In  1852  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Maguire. 
and  while  supporting  himself  in  London  read 
law  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
the  same  year,  he  had  some  success  as  a  con- 
veyancer, but  finding  London  life  detrimental  to 
his  health,  gave  up  his  work  and  in  1855  became 
classical  master  at  Wellesley  House  School, 
Twickenham  Common.  In  1853  he  published 
his  first  volume,  <Poems  by  Melanter,'  and  a 
little  later  *Epullia,>  also  an  anonymous  volume 
of  verses.  In  1855  appeared  'The  Bugle  of  the 
Black  Sea.'  and  in  i860  'The  Fate  of  Franklin.' 
About  this  time  a  legacy  from  his  uncle,  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Knwht,  enabled  him  to  build  him- 
self a  substantial  country  house.  Gomer  House, 
at  Teddington,  near  Twickenham.  Here  he 
liv«d  the  rest  of  his  life,  devoting  his  mornings 
to  the  raising  of  fruits  and  flowers,  famous  for 
quality  but  costing  him  an  average  loss  of  £230 
a  year.  The  remainder  of  his  time  he  gave  over 
to  literature.  A  translation  of  two  of  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil,  entitled  'The  Farm  and  Fruit 
of  Old'  (1862),  was  foltewed  by  'Qara 
Vaughan'  (1864)  and  <Cradock  NowelP  (1866), 
neither  very  successful  novels.  His  third  novel, 
'Lorna  Doone'  (i86p),  after  a  somewhat  alow 
start,  became  one  of  the  great  popular  novels  of 
the  century;  up  to  the  time  of  Blackmore's 
death  it  had  gone  through  nearly  50  editions, 
and  has  now  assumed  the  place  of  a  semi-clasaic. 
Uneven  in  structare,  often  prolix,  exaggeratedly 
romantic,  occasionally  falling  into  a  false  metri- 
cal prose,  it  nevertheless  continues  to  hold  the 
interest  of  its  readers  through  the  fine  sense  of 
the  Devon  country  where  the  scene  is  laid,  the 
very  real  and  human  country  types,  and  the  es- 
sentially manly  character  of  its  hero,  John 
Ridd.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Blackmore 
continued  to  produce  novels  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  in  five  years.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are  'The  Maid  of  Sker,>  regarded  by  the  author 
as  his  best,  '  Springhaven'  (1887)  which  he 
thought  superior  to  'Lorna  Doone.'  'Alice  Lor- 
raine' (1875).  and  'Cripps  the  Carrier'  (1876]. 
The  other  titles  are:  <Erema.  "X. '^V^Fatn""^* 
Sin'  (1877),  'Mary  Annerley>  (1880),  'Chnsto- 


well'  (i8&i),  'The  Remarkable  Histofy  o( 
Tommy  Upmore'  (1884).  'Kit  and  Kitty' 
(1889),  'Perleycross'  (iSIm),  'Tales  from  the 
Telling  House'  (1896),  and  'DarieP  <i897).  A 
volume  of  verse,  'Fringilla'  (1895),  completes 
the  list  of  his  published  work.  No  life  has  as 
yet  been  published,  and  most  of  the  commentary 
on  him  is  to  be  found  in  magazine  articles  and 
•■^^''^ws.  1^   J   Brewster, 

Proftisor  of  English  iti  Columbia  University. 
Blackpool,  England,  a  town  and  county  bor- 
ough on  the  west  coast,  and  in  the  Blackpool 
Division  of  North  Lancashire,  between  the  es- 
tuaries of  the  Ribble  and  Wyre,  27  miles  south- 
west of  Lancaster,  which  has  of  late  years 
attracted  many  visitors  by  its  advantag;es  as  a 
watering  place.  It  afTords  excellent  accommoda- 
tion tor  visitors  in  the  numerous  hotels,  hydro- 
pathic establishments,  and  lodging-houses,  and 
consists  of  ranges  of  lofty  houses  about  three 
miles  k>ng  facing  the  sea,  in  front  of  which  ex- 
tends an  excellent  promenade  and  carriage  drive 
The  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the  means 
of  amusement  and  recreation,  including  theatres, 
concert  rooms,  fine  winter  gardens,  aquarium, 
extensive  pleasure-grounds,  park  of  60  acres,  a 
great  steel  tower  over  500  feet  high,  a  gigantic 
wheel,  and  other  attractions.  There  are  a  court- 
house and  three  markets,  several  churches,  six 
council  schools,  eight  non-provided  schools  and 
one  for  higher  education,  libraries  and  news- 
rooms. Blackpool  was  incorporated  as  a  muni- 
cipal borough  on  21  Jan.  18^,  and  as  a  county 
borough  I  Oct  1904. 

Blacksnake,  or  Blue  Racer,  a  common  colu- 
brine  serpent  (.Zamenis  constrictor')  found 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Canada.  The  typical  eastern  black- 
snake  is  uniform  lustrous  black  above,  and  slate- 
color  beneath,  the  lower  jaw,  chin,  and  some- 
times upper  edges  of  the  lip-plates  white,  the 
tongue  black.  Western  specimens  are  bright 
olive-green,  with  the  entire  under  surface 
greenish-wnite,  varying  to  bright  yellow,  which  , 
accounts  for  the  name,  "blue'  or  "green  racer,' 
often  heard  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
young,  under  18  inches  in  length,  are  variegated 
with  dark  blotches  upon  olive,  and  light  mar- 

?ins  to  the  scales,  especially  on  the  sides.  The 
emalc  is  larger  than  the  male,  but  rarely  if 
ever  exceeds  six  feet  in  length.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  numerous  and  vigorous  of  Ameri- 
can snakes,  making  its  home  in  hollow  sturnps 
and  underground  dens.  At  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, many  are  likely  to  gather  together  in  simi- 
lar retreats,  and  remain  there  in  a  torpid  condi- 
tion until  spring,  entangled  into  a  ball,  for  the 
sake  of  mutual  warmth.  Its  motions  are  of  the 
swiftest,  it  being  capable  of  running  with  great 
rapidity  and  of  scaling  trees,  sometimes  to  a 
height  of  too  feet  above  the  ground,  where  it 
searches  from  branch  to  branch  for  birds'  eggs- 
young  squirrels,  etc.  It  seeks  much  of  its  food 
in  swamps  and  along  streams,  mainly  frogs, 
toads,  eggs  and  young  of  birds,  insects,  and 
other  snakes.  Cope  says:  "The  constricting 
power  of  blacksnakes  is  not  sufficient  to  cause 
inconvenience  to  a  man,  but  might  seriously 
oppress  a  child.  ...  It  is  easy  to  unwmd  the 
snake  with  the  free  hand  and  arm.»  The  black- 
snake  is  harmless,  and  its  bite  is  no  vforse  than 
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that  of  a  mouse.  It  is  readily  tamed,  and  shows 
some  inteiligeuce.  It  is  courageous  and  wiit 
sometimes  attack  an  enemy,  movinB'  forward 
with  the  head  raised  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
ground  and  waving  about  with  a  most  terrifying 
aspect.  Its  principal  enemies  are  the  badger 
and  skunk,  and  it  seems  to  hold  a  special  ani- 
mosity toward  the  copperhead  and  rattlesnakes, 
whose  trail  it  follows,  at  night,  by  its  power  of 
scent;  and  having  overtaken  the  object  of  its 
pursuit,  it  leaps  upon  it,  avoiding  its  stroke  by 
Its  swiftness,  wraps  itself  about  it,  and  slowly 
crushes  its  victim  to  death,  after  which  it 
swalbws  it  whole.  The  blacksnake  breeds  dur~ 
iag  the  summer,  the  female  laying  15  or  m  eggs 
at  a  time  in  the  hollow  of  a  sunny  bank,  or  in 
the  midst  of  a  decayed  stump,  around  which  she 
stays,  guarding  her  young  until  they  reach  a 
considerable  age. 

Several  other  species  of  the  genus  belong  to 
the  southwestern  United  States.  Mexico,  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Texan  whipsnake  (q.v.) 
is  a  near  relative.  The  ■chainsnake'  is  some- 
times called  'moQirtain  blacksnake.'  Other 
blackish  serpents  known  as  blacksnakes  include 
a  colubrine  of  Jamaica  {Oeyopkis  ater) ;  the 
death  adders  (q.v.)  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
and  some  others  notable  for  dark  hues.  One  of 
It  widespread  of  the  native  names  of  the 


Blackstock  HOI,  South  Carolina,  a  locality 
where,  on  20  Nov.  1780,  the  patriots  of  the  State, 
tinder  Gen.  Sumter  defeated  Tarleton's  cavalry 
after  a  sharp  encounter, 

Blackstone,  William,  the  first  inhabitant 
of  Boston,  was  an  Episcopal  minister,  who  set- 
tled there  as  early  as  1625  or  1636,  and  died  26 
May  1G75,  on  Blackstone  River,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Providence.  On  the  arrival  of  Gov. 
Winthrop  at  Charlestown,  in  the  summer  of 
tCio,  it  is  stated  in  the  records  of  that  place  that 
'Mr.  Blackstone,  dwelling  on  the  other  side  of 
Charles  River,  alone,  at  a  place  by  the  In- 
dians called  Shawmut,  where  he  only  had 
a  cottage,  at  or  not  far  off  from  the  place,  called 
Blackstone's  Point,  he  came  and  acquainted  the 
governor  of  an  excellent  spring  there,  withal 
inviting  him  and  soliciting  him  thither;  where- 
upon, after  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  divers 
others,  the  governor,  with  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Church,  removed  thither.* 
At  a  court  held  in  April  1633,  50  acres  of  land 
near  his  house  in  Boston  were  granted  to  him 
forever.  In  1634  he  sold  his  land  and  became 
the  first  white  settler  within  the  present  limits 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  English  lawyer, 
and  the  most  popular  writer  on  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  his  country;  b.  London,  10  July 
1723;  d.  14  Feb.  178a  He  was  educated  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Charter  House,  whence  in 
1738  he  was  removed  to  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  much  distinguished,  both  at 
Khool  and  at  the  university,  and  at  an  early 
age  compiled  a  work  for  his  own  use,  entitled 
Ihe  'Elements  of  Architecture,'  which  has  been 
much  praised.  Having  chosen  the  profession  of 
the  law,  he  was  in  due  time  entered  at  thcMiddle 
Temple,  and  on  this  occasion  published  the  ad- 
mired verses  called  the  'Lawyer's  Farewell  to 
His  Musc^'  which  appeared  in  'Dodsley's  Mis- 


cellany.' In  1743  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  All- 
Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  in  17^  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  Be- 
ing deficient  in  elocution,  and  not  possessed  of 
the  popular  talents  of  an  advocate,  iiis  progress 
was  slow.  Having  attended  the  courts  of  law 
at  Westminster  for  seven  years,  without  success. 


The  system  of  education  in  the  English  u 
ties  supplying  no  provision  for  teaching  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  country,  Blackstone 
undertook  to  remedy  this  defect  by  a  course  of 
lectures  on  that  important  subject;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  executed  the  task  has  con- 
ferred a  lasting  distinction  on  Oxford.  His  first 
course  was  delivered  in  1753,  and  was  repeated  ' 
for  a  series  of  years  with  mcreasing  effect  and 
reputation.  These  lectures  doubtless  suggested 
to  Mr.  Viner  the  idea  of  founding,  b^  his  will, 
a  liberal  establishment  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford for  the  study  of  the  common  law ;  and 
Blackstone  was,  with  great  propriety,  chosen  the 
first  Vinerian  professor.  His  engagements  at 
Oxford  (fid  not  prevent  his  occasional  practice  as 
a  provincial  barrister;  and  in  17S4,  being  en- 
gaged as  counsel  in  a  contested  election  for  the 
county  of  Oxford,  he  was  led  into  considerations 
on  the  elective  franchise,  which  produced  his 
work  entitled  'Considerations  on  Copyholds.' 
In  1750  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
Great  Charter  and  Charier  of  the  Forest,  with 
an  historical  preface ;  and  during  the  same 
year,  the  reputation  which  he  had  obtained  by 
his  lectures  induced  him  to  resume  his  attend- 
ance at  Westminster  Hall,  when  business  and 
the  honors  of  his  profession  soon  crowded  in 
upan  him.  In  1761  he  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  Hindon,  made  king's  counsel 
and  solicitor-general  to  the  queen.  About  this 
time  he  also  married,  and  thereby  losing  his 
fellowship,  was  appointed  principal  of  New 
Inn  Halt ;  which  office,  with  the  Vinerian  pnD- 
fessorship,  he  resigned  the  next  year.  In  1765 
he  also  published  the  first  volume  of  his  'Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England' ;  a  woric  of 
greater  merit  than  any  which  had  yet  appeared 
on  the  subject.  The  real  merit  and  talents  of 
Blackstone,  hacked  by  political  tendencies  which 
are  generally  favorable  to  advancement,  now 
made  him  an  object  of  ministerial  favor,  and  he 
was  offered  the  post  of  solicitor-general  in  1^70, 
and,  declining  it,  was  made  one  of  the  justices 
of  common  pleas,  which  station  he  held  until 
his  death,  in  his  57th  year. 

Blackstone,  Mass.,  town  in  Worcester  Co., 
on  the  Blackstone  River,  and  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.R.  It  is  an 
imjKirtant  manufacturing  town  and  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  agricultural  r^on.  It  has 
numerous  churches,  schools,  library,  weekly 
newspapers,  electric  lights,  and  excellent  water 
power.     Pop.   (1890)  6.138;   (1910)   5,648. 

Blackstone  River,  a  river  of  eastern  New 
England ;  rises  in  Paxton  and  Holden  townships, 
Worcester  County,  Mass.,  flows  southeast  into 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  empties  into  the 
Providence  River,  near  Providence,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Seckonk.  It  is  over  50  miles 
long,  and  falls  over  700  feet,  thus  affording 
abundant  water-power,  and  for  a  great  part  of 
its  course  flows  through  an  almost  continuous 
village  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
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BlacktaU,  tbe  name  of  two  difierent  spe-  her  path  of  duty  lay  !n  that  direction.  She  re- 
des of  western  American  deer,  notable  for  the  solved  to  become  a  physician,  and  to  return 
blackness  of  the  tail  as  compared  with  the  snowy  again  to  teaching  to  acquire  the  requisite  means 
white  tail  of  the  eastern  or  'white-tailed'  deer,  of  education.  A  situation  as  governess  was 
One  of  them  is  more  suitably  called  'mule*  deer,  foimd  in  the  family  of  Dr.  John  Dixon,  of  Ashe- 
and  is  described  elsewhere  under  that  title.  The  ville,  N.  C,  where  she  remained  a  year,  having 
other  is  the  Columbian  or  Pacific   Coast  deer  access,  during:  that  time,  to  a  medical  library. 


(Cervui,  or  Odocoileus,  columbianui).  and  receiving  from  Dr.  Dixon  si 

The  Columbian  blacktail  is  somewhat  smaller  to  her  rea<Ung,  but  no  encouragement  in  her 
than  the  mule  deer,  with  relatively  shorter  ears  purpose.  At  the  end  of  the  year  she  removed  to 
and  finer  hair.  The  general  color  in  summer  is  Charleston,  S.  C.,  still  acting  as  a  teacher  of 
red  or  reddish-fellow;  in  winter  the  color  is  music,  but  pursuing  her  studies  with  the  aid 
more  varied.  The  coat  is  then  brownish-gray,  and  sympathy  of  Dr,  S.  H.  Dixon,  subsequently 
darkest  along  the  spine;  top  of  head,  chestnut  professor  of  the  institute  and  practice  of^medi- 
and  black;  face  gray,  with  a  black  spot  on  the  cine  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Miss 
forehead,  passing  backward  as  a  stripe  over  Blackwell  next  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  passed 
each  eye;  chin  white,  behind  which  is  a  black  six  months  in  study  under  Dr.  Allen  and  Dr. 
patch ;  upper  throat,  posterior  portion  of  under  Warrington,  of  that  city.  During  that  time  she 
part,  and  base  of  tail,  white;  chest,  sooty;  legs,  made  formal  application  to  the  medical  schools 
dark  cinnamon,  while  inside,  and  rest  of  under  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  for  ad- 
parts  covered  with  black;  upper  surface  of  the  mission  as  a  student.  In  each  instance  the  re- 
tail, black.  The  antlers  of  the  buck  resemble  quest  was  courteously  hut  firmly  denied,  on 
those  of  the  mule  deer.  This  deer  is  limited  to  the  ground  of  a  want  of  precedent  for  such 
the  Pacific  coast,  from  central  California  north'  an  admission,  and  of  the  impropriety  of  such  an 
ward  to  Alaska,  and  does  not  pass  east  of  the  innovation  upon  established  custom.  Several  of 
coast  ranges  of  mountains.  It  is  a  deer  of  the  the  professors,  however,  avowed  a  sincere  inter- 
woods,  frequenting  the  foot-hills  and  valleys  est  in  her  hopes  and  purposes,  and  some  of  them 
especially  those  covered  with  small  brush;  and  urged  her  to  seek  admission  into  one  or  another 
its  haUts  and  gait,  more  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  schools  under  the  disguise  of  a  feigned 
of  the  white-tailed  deer,  than  of  the  mountain-  name  and  male  attire.  She  declined  to  take  into 
loving  mule  deer.  Its  hunting  affords  excellent  consideration  any  such  suggestion,  for,  though 
sport,  and  its  venison  is  highly  j>rized.  See  anxious  to  obtain  a  medical  education  for  her- 
also  Deer.  Consult:  FarelH  'Big  Game  in  self,  she  was  hardly  less  desirous  of  asserting 
North  America*,  and  VanDyke,  'The  Deer  her  right  to  it  as  a  woman.  Undismayed  1:^ 
Family.'  these  difficulties,  however,  she  next  made  apph* 

BUckthom,   a   shrub   or   small   tree.     See  '^^'^  fJ°  °^^"  "'"'^i^'i  «^''<>°'^i"  ^'^<^=",J 

(■                       '  parts  of  the  country,  which  was  rejected  by  all 

°^  except  those  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Castleton, 

BUckwater  Fever,  an  obscure  disease  of  VL    At  Geneva,  the  faculty,   after  expressing 

uncertain  causation  that  is_  prevalent  in  Africa,  their  own  acquiescence,  laid  the  proposition  be- 

and  is  said  to  be  present  in  other  parts  of  the  fore  their    students,   leaving   the   decision   with 

world.     By  many  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  severe  them.     The  young  men  unanimously  assented  to 

form  of  malaria,  a  malignant   form,  associated  the   reception   of   the   new   pupil,    and   pledged 

with   great   prostration  and   with   bloody  urine,  themselves  that  no  conduct  of  theirs  should  ever 

By  others  it  is  considered  a  disease  of  itself  and  cause  her  to  regret  the  step  she  had  taken.     It 

due  to  a   special   parasite  of  the  blood.    The  [g  f^  their  credit  that  they  faithfully  observed 

question   will   undoubtedly   be   settled    within   a  this  pledge  during  the  two  subsequent  collegiate 

short  time  as  soon  as  skilled  physicians  have  the  ^^^  that  she  passed  among  them.    Here  Miss 

OH>ortunity  of  studying  the  disease  in  Africa.  Blackwell  took  her  degree  of  M.D.,  in  regular 

Blackwell,  Mra.  Antoinet  Louisa  (Brown),  course,   in   January    1849.     During  her  connec- 

American  woman  suffragist  and  Unitarian  min-  tion  with  the  college,  but  when  not  in  attendance 

ister :  b.  Henrietta,  N.  Y,,  20  May  1825.  A  grad-  there  upon  lectures,  she  pursued  a  course  of 

uate  of  Oberlin   {1847).  she  "preached  on  her  clinical  study  in  Blockley  Hospital,  in  Philadel- 

own  orders,"  at  first  in  Congregational  churches,  phia.     The  spring  after  her  graduation  she  went 

becoming  at  length  a  champion  of  women's  rights,  to  Paris  and  remained  six  months  as  a  student 

She  married  Samuel  C.,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Eliia-  in  the  Maternite,  devoting  herself  to  the  study 

bcth  Blackwell  (1856).     She  has  written  'Shad-  and   practice   of  midwifery.     The  next  autumn 

OW9  of  Our   Social   System*    (1855);    'The   Is-  she  was  admitted,  as  a  physician,  to  walk  the 

land  Neighbors'    (1871),  a   novel  of  American  hospital  of  St,  Bartholomew,  in  London,  where 

life;  'Sexes  Throughout  Nature'   (1875),  etc.  she  could  not  have  been  received   as  a  student. 

„,    , „     -c.!-    I,  »i.     ti,      e    1       „™,„  After  nearly  a  year  spent  in  St,  Bartholomew's 

Bl«l™.Il,    EL.jb.tt.    th.    «r,t    womjn  J      'j,      If    ^      ^         ^    poetised 

T?".  TW^        i     «  ■  ,f   u^Ii^H     ,    ».h  l>w  profc..ion  with  crriit  md  .ucn...  .nd  .s- 

S;  ''fk ''J2i    I  2?^?;-,  v°''    .,'  ,1.  ,ta.  oMi'k'd  th.  N.W  York  InfimiT,  for  Womn 

?  .rSS'd.X.nd  i,   "iMl  %"11  -J  CJildr.„,  .jd  ,h.  W.„„'.  Mjdio.l  Co,, 

•in.  chiW,.„,  op.™d  .  Mhool.  which  ,he  con-  'JS'-    '"  'Si?  •)"  "P^"''  "  •  PV™""  '" 

doctcd  s„cc...folly  for   ..v.ral  years.     Bat   he,  Enjland    and  llncc  iSbg  has  practl.rf  m  Lon- 

oi.rR.tic  temp.r.m.iit  and  strong  d.sir.  for  ih.  4™  ""J   H""."^  ^  ■j""  fonndcd  tta  National 

acquisition  of  l<nowledg.  dMiianded  a  wider  field ;  H«ilth  Society  in  London  and  assisted  m  found- 

and  long  retlwition  having  p.rsuaded  her  that  mg  th.  London  School  of  Medicm.  for  Women, 

gome  avenue  should  be  opened  to  women  whom  Her    works    include:    'Physical    Education    of 

other  necessity  or   choice   imp.ll.d  to  gain  a    Girls' ;  'Religi-  -'  "-'•'■'  ■  "■ '  -  ■>"- 

subsistence  by  their  own  wtertions.  she  felt  that  "-'-  "- 
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tbe  Medical  Profession  to  Women*;  *The  Hu-  At  the  end  of  the  volume  ia  a  collectton  of 

Dian    Element  in   Sex' ;    'Decay  of  Mmiidpal  poems  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  upon  Mai? 

Representative  Institutions.'  and  Elizabeth ;  in  which  the  former  princess  is 

BlackweO,  Lucy  Stone.    See  Stows,  Lucy  B.  praised  for  every  excellence,  while  her  murder- 

_,     , ,,     __  <7     „■  L  .ess  IS  characterized  by  every  epithet  expressive 

BUckwell,  Thomas,  Scottish  writer:  b.  of  indignation  and  hate.  In  1644.  30  years  after 
Aherdewi,  4  Aug.  1701 ;  d.  Edinburgh,  1757.  1,;^  j^»h,  appeared  his  'OperTOmma,'  in  one 
AfUar  receiving  tlie  rudiments  of  his  educaUM  yolnme,  editedby  the  learned  N  a  udeus,  who  pre- 
■*.^  8?F"J^,'-fn.«?  of  his  native  city,  he  g^^g  ^^  elaborate  culogium  upon  the  author. 
entered  Manschal  College,  where  he  took  the  „,  ,  ,  ,,,.„.  ,.  -  .  ,  ,  <• 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1718.  A  separate  professor-  ,  Blackwood,  William,  Scottish  bookseller, 
sbip  of  Greek  had  not  existed  in  this  seminary  ^novn  as  the  projertor  and  publisher  of  •Black- 
previous  to  1700.  Blackwell,  having  turned  his  wood  s  Magazine' :b.  Edinburgh,  20  Nov.  1776; 
attention  to  Greek,  was  honored  in  1723,  when  d-  "o  Sept.  1834.  He  settled  in  his  native  city 
only  M  years  of  age,  with  a  Crown  appointment  ^^  a  bookseller  in  1804,  and  soon  added  the 
to  this  chair.  His  'Inquiry  into  the  Ijfe  and  "ade  of  a  publisher  to  his  ori^nal  business. 
Writings  of  Homer'  was  published  at  London  The  first  number  of  'Blackwood  s  Magazine'  ap- 
in  1737.  A  second  edition  of  the  work  appeared  f«ared  on  i  April  1817,  and  from  the  first  was 
in  1746.  and  shortly  after  'Proofs  of  the  Inquiry  conducted  m  the  Tory  interest  It  was  started 
into  Homer's  Life  and  Writings.'  In  17^  he  I"st  at  the  time  when  the  general  peace  which 
published  anonymously  'Letters  Concerning  My-  *>ad  been  established  in  Europe  was  beginning 
thology.*  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  !"  reanimate  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs,  and  when 
was  advanced  to  be  principal  of  his  college.  In  'J  *^s  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  Tones  to 
1750  he  opened  a  class  for  the  instruction  of  the  ^eicnd  by  the  press  that  preponderance  which 
students  in  ancient  history,  geography,  and  chro-  *ey  still  held  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Blackwood 
noltwy.  In  1732  he  obUined  the  degree  of  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  as  his  coadjutors 
LL.D;,  and  in  the  subsequent  year  published,  in  P  ^is  new  literary  undertaking  most  of  the  kad- 
quarto,  the  first  volume  of  'Memoirs  of  the  '"8  authors  of  the  day  be  ongitig  to  the  Tory 
Court  of  Augustus.'  A  second  volume  appeared  P^rty,  among  them  Sir  Walter  Scott,  John  Gib- 
in  I75S.  and  a  third,  which  was  posthumous,  and  ^'"^^'^'""^'//S'^i  i**"*  m 'i'i'^''  Shepherd), 
left  unfinished  by  the  author,  was  prepared  for  P^^-  Wilson  (Oinstopher  North),  Dc  Oumcey 
the  press  by  John  Mills,  Esq.,  and  published  in  ('he  English  Opium-eater),  and  others.  All 
ij^                                    '       1 .           r  jjj^j  ^g^  connected  with  the  management  of  the 

_,    , n>    T  .     a    II   ir          ■  .     J  ■     ,1.  magazine  he  took  into  his  own  hands,  and  he 

BlMfcwell'8  laUnd,  N.  Y.,  an  island  in  the  himself  selected  the  articles  for  each  number- 
East  River  belonging  to  New  York  city.  It  ,  j^^j^  f„^  ^hich  he  was  admirably  qualified, 
has  an  area  of  about  120  acres,  and  contains  the  f^^  aiihough  he  wrote  little  himself,  he  was  an 
penitentiary  almshouse,  lunatic  asylum  for  fe-  admirable  judge  of  literary  works.  The  new 
males,  workhouse,  bhnd  asylum,  hospila^  for  ^g^^i^^  ^  i,t  fir^  appearance  entered  upon  a 
incui^bles.  and  a  convalescent  hospital.  Near  y  ^^  ;  ^^^^  ^^  fiSnburgh  'Review,'  com- 
ail  of  these  buildings  were  erected  from  granite  ^ati^  both  its  political  views  and  its  literary 
quarried  on  the  island^  by  convict  labor,  the  decisfons.  From  the  first  it  attracted  a  great 
t^»,  °*  fL^T'"''^  'f  1?  °f  '*^^!""k"'  1"**  deal  of  attention,  and  its  success  was  decid^  by 
tetUonented,  design  of  the  feudal  character.  ^^^^  appearance  of  the  'Nodes  Ambrosiana,'  a 
The  island  IS  bordered  by  a  heavy  granite  sea  series  of  articles  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  in 
^^■^^i  built,  by  the  convicts,  and  a  large  j,ich  the  current  questions  in  politics  and  lit- 
-mount  of  fanmng  and  gardening  is  earned  on  ^^^^^^^  „^,^  discussed  with  the  most  pungent 
-T  mmates  of  the  penitentiary.  sarcasm  and  inexhaustible  humor.  The  brillianl 
Blackwood,  Adam,  Scottish  writer:  b,  articles  of  Dr.  Maginn  added  not  a  little  to  Its 
Dunfermline,  iS3g;  d.  1613.  Scotland,  during  reputation,  and  constantly,  as  the  original  con- 
his  youth,  was  undergoing  the  agonies  of  the  tnbutors  withdrew,  new  and  valuable  accessions 
Reformation.  He  therefore  found  it  no  proper  „ere  made  to  the  staff  of  its  supporters.  After 
qAere  for  his  education,  and  went  to  Paris,  his  death  his  business  continued  to  be  carried 
where,  by  the  liberality  of  his  youthful  sover-  on  by  his  sons,  and  the  magazine,  although  it 
eipi.  Queen  Mary,  then  residing  at  the  Court  has  perhaps  lost  some  of  its  former  reputation 
of  France,  he  was  enabled  to  complete  his  studies,  (or  notoriety) ,  still  keeps  its  place  as  one  of  the 
and  to  p>  through  a  course  of  civil  law  at  the  leading  periodicals. 
Umversity  of  Toulouse.  Having  now  acquired  Blackwood.  See  DALaBwiA. 
wme  reputation  for  learning  and  talent,  he  was  ,  ,,  .  .  „  -n 
patronized  by  James  Beaton,  the  expatriated  Blackwood's  Hagazinc  See  Blackwood, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  recommended  him  WmjAM, 

very  warmly  to  Queen  Mary  and  her  husband  Bladder,  the  muscular  organ  that  in  man 

the  dauphin,  by  whose  influence  he  was  chosen  and   the   lower   animals   holds   the   urine.     The 

a  member   of  the   Parliament   of   Poitiers,   and  kidneys    secrete    urine    constantly,    the    bladder 

afterward  appointed  to  be  professor  of  civil  law  stores  it  and  only  empties  itself  at  more  or  less 

Jtput  court     His  first  work  was  one  entitled  definite  intervals.     In  man  the  bladder  is  a  Bat- 

De  Vinculo  Religionis  et  Imperii,  Libri  Duo'  tened  rounded  to  conical  organ  about  the  size  of 

■      ?*  '5^5?'  *"  which  a  third  book  was  added  an  orange,  and  holding  under  normal  conditions 

w  IW2.    His  next  work  was  entitled  'Apologia  about  16  ounces  of  unne  (one  pint).     It  is  sit- 

pro  Regibns,'  and  professed  to  be  an  answer  to  uated   in   the   lower   portion   of   the    abdominal 

"eorge    Buchanan's    work,     'De    Jure     Regn!  cavity  just  behind  the  pubic  bone,  which  serves 

'pna  Scotos.'     He   next   published,   in   French,  as   a   protection.     Its   general   shape   is  rounded 

M  account  of  the  death  of  his  benefactress,  triangular,  the  flat  side  being  above,  the  ureters 

yoeen  Mary,  under  the  title,  'Martyre  de  Maria  leading  from  the  kidneys  entering  at  the  cor- 

ooart  Reyne  d'Escosse'   (Antwerp,  8vo.  1588).  ners;    the   pointed    end    corresponding   to   the    . 
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opening  into  the  urethra,  through  which  cana]  of  the  seed;  the  generic  name  by  the  resem- 

the   urine  is  voided.     The  walls  of  the  bladder  blance  of  the  raceme  to  a.  bunch  of  grapes,  the 

are  made  up  of  several  layers;  the  outer  wall  staphyle  of  the  Greek  language. 
is  of  peritoneum  in  part,  or  serous  and  connective  Bladderworm,       Cii^Hcercut     or     immature 

tissue  combined.     The  greater  part   of  the  wall  stage  of  the  tapeworm,  the  hydatid  of  physicians. 

IS  made  up  of  involuntaiy  muscle  fibre,  arranged  gy  far   the  most  injurious  species  is  Tania  tchino- 

lonptudmally  and  circularly;  the  innermost  coat  coccuz,  more  frequently  causing  death  than  any 

IS  thin  and  delicate,— the  mucous  membrane,—  ^ther  entozoon.    In  its  adult  or  strobila  state 

and   is  lined  throughout  by  layers  of  regularly  this   worm   only  infests  the  dog  and   wolf,  but 

flattened  squamous  epithelial  cells.    The  nervous  its   larva,  the  hydatid  of  physicians,  frequently 

supply  of  the  bladder,  by  means  of  which  it  is  occurs   in   the   human  body.     It   is   very   small, 

emptied,  is  complex  and  probably  threefold.     It  seldom  exceeding  six  millimetres  in  length,  there 

IS  under  the  miluence  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  being  but    four    segments,   including   the   head, 

system  of  the  hypogastric  plexus ;  there  are  sub-  which   has  a  pointed   rostellum,   with  a   double 

sidiary  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  and  higher  up  crown   of   large-rooted   hooks;    there    are    four 

in   the   human   cortex  certain   voluntary  efTorts  suckers    present,    and    the    last    segment,    when 

have  their  influence  on  the  bladder  control.     The  sexually  mature,  is  as  long  as  the  anterior  ones 

primary  centres  of  control  are  m  the  sympathetic,  taken  together.    The  hydatid  iProscoUx)  forms 

iliese  cause  the  bladder  in  the  young  mfant  and  jarge  proliferous  vesicles,  in  which  the  scoliccs 

also  in  the  patient  whose  spinal  cord  and  cen-  (echinococcus  heads)   are  developed  by  budding 

tres  are  diseased  to  be  emptied  and  m  the  so-  internally.     About   5,000  eggs   are   developed    in 

called  irritable  bladder  it  is  probable  that  this  a  single  segment  (.Proglottis).    The  six-hooked 

part  of  the  mechanism   is  mostly  affected.  embryos  develop,  are  expelled  from  the  dog,  and 

.There  is  a  very  marked  relation  between  the  find  their  way  in  drinking  water  or  in  food  into 
skin  activities  and  the  kidney  and  bladder  ae-  the  human  intestines,  whence  thej'  bore  into  the 
tion,  for  while  the  skin  is  acting  freely  as  in  ij^er,  their  favorite  habitat,  or  are  carried  along 
exercise  in  warm  weather^  a  large  amount  of  ,j,e  blood  vessels  into  some  other  organ,  where 
water  is  thus  given  off,  which  in  cold  weather  is  they  develop  into  bladder-like  bodies,  called 
eliminated  through  the  kidneys  and  thus  by  the  hydatids.  In  its  earliest  stages  the  hydatid  is 
bladder.  This  is  noted  daily  when  in  co  d  spherical  and  surrounded  by  a  capsule  of  con- 
weather  one  leaves  the  warm  house  and  shortly  <f^nsed  connective  tissue  of  its  host.  By  the 
after  walking  in  the  cold  of  the  outside  air,  foum,  „eek  the  young  F.  eckinococcM  is  one- 
the  desire  to  unnate  becomes  urgent.  Irrita-  fiftieth  of  an  inch  long,  and  it  is  probably  many 
bihty  of  the  bladder,  particularly  in  children,  months  before  the  echinococci  heads  are  entirely 
and  bedwMting  is  often  a  very  troublesome  com-  developed.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the  tape- 
plaint..  It  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  „orm3  become  sexually  mature  in  from  seven 
excessive  irritation,  however  would  probably  not  to  nine  weeks  after,  when  the  milk-white  worms 
result  in  bedwetting,  particularly  m  older  chil-  [^ay  usually  be  found  imbedded  in  the  mucus 
dren,  if  the  control  (inhibition)  normally  mam-  of  the  duodenum  and  upper  part  of  the  small 
tamed  by  the  brain  were  not  cut  off  by  deep  intestines,  with  their  heads  attached  to  the  vil- 
slumber.  The  treatment  is  always  medical  and  lous  surface  of  the  intestine.  The  hydatids  or 
IS  often  very  difficult.  Infection  of  the  bladder  cysts  in  which  the  echinococci  develop  are  of 
ftequentiy  occurs  and  leads  to  many  serious  three  kinds,— exogenous,  endogenous,  and  multi- 
comphcations.  (See  Cystitis)  Stones  also  de-  locular,— and  lie  imbedded  in  the  parenchyma 
ve^p  in  the  bladder      (See  CaI-Culub.)  pf  the   liver,   etc.,   and   are   f^led   with   a    clear 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder  per  se  is  a  rare  af-  amber-colored  fluid.  The  echinococcus  heads, 
fecfion;  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  that  controls  first  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst  and  in  the 
the  outlet  may  result  from  a  variety  of  causes,  interior  of  the  echinococcus  head  (brood- 
It  usually  results  in  incontinence  of  urine.  R.|.  capsule),  develops  a  second  brood  of  scolioes. 
tention  IS  an  opposite  condition  and  IS  frequently  contained  in  a  secondary  cysL  Finally,  a  ter- 
due  to  loss  of  sympathetic  nerve  action  such  as  tiary  cyst,  containing  tertiary  or  granddaughter 
follow  labor,  or  an  operation,  or  from  the  scolices,  arises.  In  such  cases  the  number  of 
anesthesia  of  opium,  belfadonna,  or  similar  nar-  tapeworms  which  arise  from  one  embryo  is 
cotics.  It  may  also  be  due  to  mechanical  ob-  naturally  enormous,  and  the  parent  vesicle  n»ay 
struclion,  in  old  men,  particularly  being  due  to  r^ach  a  very  considerable  size,  being  sometimes 
an  hypedrophied  prostate  gland.  gs  large  as  a  man's  head.  In  consequence  of 
Bladder-nut  (StaphyUa),  the  type  genus  of  this  enormous  growth  the  vesicles  frequently  ob- 
the  order  Saliindaeea,  consisting  of  eight  species  tain  an  irregular  shape ;  while  on  the  other 
of  ornamental  shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives  of  hand  the  tapeworms  which  develop  from  them 
the  northern  hemisphere.  The  common  blad-  remain  very  small,  and  carry,  as  a  rule,  only 
der-nut  (5.  pinnata)  a  native  of  Europe  and  one  ripe  proglottis.  Sometimes  the  secondary 
Asia,  which  attains  a  height  of  15  feet,  and  is  hydatids  will  develop  scolices  and  granddaughter 
often  planted  for  ornament,  bears  panicles  of  vesicles  before  the  original  maternal  hydatid  has 
whitish  flowers  in  late  spring.  The  American  acquired  echinococcus  heads, 
bladder-nut    (S.    trifolia),   which   ranges    from  So  long  as  the  tapeworm  head  (scolex)  re- 

8uebec  to  Minnesota  and  southward  to  South  mains  attached  to  the  body  of  the  bladder-worm 

irolina  and  Missouri,  bears  nodding   panicles  and  in  the  host  of  the  latter,  it  never  develops  into 

or  umbel-like  recemes  of  white  flowers  and,  like  a  sexually  mature  tapeworm:  although  in  many 

several  of  the  other  species,  is  used  in  shrub-  cases  it  ^ows  to  a  considerable  length  (Cyj/icw- 

beries.    The  wood  of  the  two  species  mentioned  cttt  fasctolarit  of  the  house-mouse).    The  blad- 

is  white  and  hard  and  is  used  in  turning.    The  derworm  must  enter  the  alimentary  canal   ot 

flower  buds  are  pickled  like  capers  and  the  seeds  another  animal  before  the  head  can,  after  sepa- 

sometimes   eaten.     The   common   name    is    sug-  ration   from  the  body  of  the  bladderworm,  de- 

gested  by  the  inflated  capsule  and  the  hard  shell  velop  into  the  sexuallv  mature  tapeworm.    This 
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transportation  is  effected  passively,  the  new  host  The  Americans  fled  in  wild  disorder ;  the  confu- 

eating  the  flesh  or  organs  of  the  animal  infected  sion  spread  and  soon  Gen.  Winder,  the  American 

with    Cysticerci.     The  tapeworms,  therefore,  are  commander,  gave   orders  for  a  general  retreat. 

principally  found  in  the  Camivora,  the  Insecti-  The  American  loss  was  76  men ;  the  British  more 

tiora^  and  the  Omnioora,  which  receive  the  blad-  than   500  killed   and   wounded.     Bladensburg   is 

derw-orms  in  the  flesh  of  the  animals  on  which  famous  in  American  history  as  the  site  of  tht 

they     feed.    The   vesicles   are   digested   in    the  duelling    ground,    where    many    famous    duels 

stomach,  and  the  cestode  head  becomes  free  as  growing  out  of  quarrels  in  Washington  were 

a  scolex.    The  latter  is,  perhaps,  protected  from  fought,  as  that  in  which  Barron  killed  Decatur 

the  too  intense  action  o£  the  gastric  juice  by  its  in  iSaa 

calcareous  concretions,  and  at  once  enters  the  Blaeoveshtchenak,  bla-so-vyesh'chSnsk, 
small  intestine,  fastens  itself  to  the  mtestinal  Russia,  a  town  of  eastern  Siberia,  capital  of  the 
wall,  and  grows  by  gradual  segmentation  into  a  province  of  the  Amoor,  and  of  the  general  gov- 
tapeworm.  From  the  scolex  the  chain  of  pro-  ernment  of  the  Amoor,  on  the  river  Amoor, 
elottides  proceeds  as  the  result  of  a  growth  in  where  it  receives  the  Zeya  near  the  Chinese  town 
lenpth  accompanied  by  segmenUtion,  a  process  of  Aigoon.  Founded  as  a  military  post  in 
which  IS  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  asexual  1856  it  is  now  an  important  place,  with  sec- 
reproduction  (budding  m  the  direction  of  the  ondary  schools,  theological  seminary,  etc  Pop. 
long    axis).    The    development   of   the    scolex  about  40006 

Magt!  of  tit  development.    But  the  whole  life^  J-mer  on  phj..cal  traming:  b  York,  NY.,  1843; 

Strong'  <2d  ed.  1880);  'Sound  Bodies  lor  our 

Boys  and  Girls'  (18S3). 

Bladderwort,       UlrUulaHa,     a     genus     of         Blaikie,  William  Garden,  Scotch  clergy- 

about    150  species  of  largely  aquatic  herbs  of  n^n:  b.  Aberdeen,  1837;  d.  11  June  1899.    He 

the   natural   order   Lentibulanacea,   widely   dia-  „as  graduated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen; 

tributed    throughout    the    world,   but   especially  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  in 

abundant    in   the  tropics.    The  aquatic  species  1842;  joined  the  Free  Church  in  1843;  and  was 

arc  remarkable  for  the  little,  sometimes  valved,  appointed  professor  of  apologetics  and  pastoral 

bladders  which  entrap  and  digest  aquatic  insects  theology  in  New  College.  Edinburgh,  1868.     H( 

and   other  water  animals.     The  bladders  which  ^^^  ^  delegate  to  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 

are  at  first  filled  with  water  become  inflated  with  sembly  of  the  United  States  in   1870;  took  a 

air  at  6owering  time  so  tliat  the  flower  instead  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Alliance  of 

of  being  submerged  like  the  rest  of  the  plant,  the  Reformed  Churches;  and  was  editor  of  the 

is  raised  above  the  surface  until  after  blossom-  cpree  Church  Magazine*  in  1849-53;  the  'North 

ing,    when   water   again   fills   the   bladders,   the  British  Review'  in  1860-3;  the  'Sunday  Maga 

plants   sinking  to   the  bottom,   where  the   seeds  ^{^^i  ;„  1871-4;  and  the  'Catholic  Presbytcrian> 

are   ripened.     These   aquatic   species,   of   which  ;„   1879-83.     His    writings   include   'Bible   His- 

about  a  dozen  with  yellow  or  blue  flowers  are  t^^y     j^     Connection     with     General     History' 

natives  of  the  United  Sutes,  are  common  in  (iggg)  ;  ■Bible  Geography'    (i860);   'Glimpses 

ditches,    ponds,    and    marshes    throughout   the  of  the  Inner  UJe  of  David  Livingstone'  (1880)  ; 

world.     They     are      sometimes      cultivated    .in  (public  Ministry  and  Pastoral  Methods  of  Our 

aquaria  more  as  curiosities  than  for  any  intrin-  i^^^i     (1883);     'Leaders    in    Modern    Philan- 

sic  beauty.    In  the  marsh  species  the  bladders  thropy'   (1884)    etc 

s=irrfn?ss;."s.-i'Sd'."fe'r,^  r,S^^j''ST\.'ss;x.^tt-»\ 


rh™e.r=ss;nr67/rronrh.ve7nrh  s^,^'i.r„r„-;Sc3TeSX.rdt: 

epiphjte.  „d  .re  e.l.i..,ed  in  h.,-ho™,  like  ^  .S  yeTn'jSrof°hiShi?r.S'r°fnEl 

orchids,   with   some   of  which   they  compare  m  ''       n,i,-inff   fhr-    •<l»rW    wintrr"    at    Vail™ 

S%r^hu,^'^(i'^?*^'°'''"  "'  ^""  ^^  th^'cT/se^tion^'of  .^rt.JLn^rZ 

can   Horticulture'    (1900-2).  from  starvation  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to 


Bla'dcnsburjg,  Maryland,  a  small  town  in  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  Col.  Blaine. 
Prince  George  Ojunty,  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Blaine,  James  Gillespie,  American  states- 
Potomac,  about  SIX  miles  east  from  Washington,  ^^j, .  j,  ^^st  Brownsville  Pa.,  south  of  Pitts- 
ivith  a  population  in  1910  of  500.  At  the  bridgt  i^rg,  31  Jan.  1830;  d.  27  Jan.  1893.  His  father, 
over  the  Potomac  west  of  BUdensburg.  the  bat-  g  cultivated  landowner,  was  a  Presbyterian  of 
tie  with  the  English  which  preceded  the  cap-  Scotch-Irish  blood  ;  bis  mother  was  a  Catholic, 
ture  of  Washington,  took  place  toward  the  latter  He  was  a  precocious  boy  with  a  strong  taste  fo' 
part  of  the  War  of  1812,  Gen.  Ross  and  Admiral  history  and-  literature,  and  the  star  of  his  de- 
Cockburn  with  about  5,000  men,  appeared  in  ijating  club  as  orator  and  parliamentarian.  At 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  attack  Washington.  The  13  he  entered  Washington  College  in  his  native 
Americsn  forces  fell  back  to  Bladensburg  and  county,  graduated  at  17.  and  after  teaching  and 
awaited  the  British,  The  Americans  numbered  studying  law,  remov«i  to  Augusta,  Me.j  in 
about  7.000,  but  were  scattered  and  untrained.  1854.  He  entered  jonmalism  and  politics,  joined 
On  24  Aug.  1814,  the  British  advanced  to  the  the  new  Republican  party  the  next  year,  was  a 
attack.  The  American  artillery  held  them  in  delegate  to  its  first  (Fremont)  convention  in 
check  foi*  a  time,  but  the  troops  pushed  forward  iSsfi,  and  in  1858  became  chairman  of  the  State 
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Republican  committee  —  an  extraordinary  posi-  by  399  to  Grant's  306.    Garfield  made  biin  secre- 
tion   at    28    after    but    four    years'    residence,  tary  of  state,  and  in  his  short  tenure  he  planned 
He  remained  sucti  for  20  years,  the  almost  oinnip-  a     Pan-American     Congress,     attempted     medi- 
otent   dictator   of  the   party's    State  action.     In  ation  between  victorious  Chile  and  crushed  Peru, 
1858,  also,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  and    attempted    to   cancel    the    Clayton-Bulwer 
re-elected  three  more  terms,  being  speaker  the  Treaty  (q.v.)-    But  the  speedy  assassination  of 
last  two;  and  in  i86a  was  sent  to  Congress,  and  Garfield,  and  the  accession  of  Arthur,  the  lieuten- 
re-elected  six  additional  terms  to  the  House,  ant  of  Blaine's  mortal  enecny,  Roscoe  Conlding. 
In  the  House  he  was  the  most  effective  and  dex-  made  his  place  untenable,  and  on  19  December 
terous  of  debators,  an  adept  at  parliamentary  he  resigned.    He  at  once  began  his  two-volume 
law,  of  instant  readiness  and  endless  resource;  *Twenty  Years  in  Congress,*   a  work  of    great 
and  outside  he  became  early  the  most  captivat-  charm  and  value;  issuing  the  first  volume   in 
ing,  magnetic,  and  brilliant  of  party  leaders.  With  1884,  in  time  to  do  good  work  conciliating  sup- 
3  prodigious  and  instant  memory  both  for  facts  port    for   the    next   election.      But    meantime    a 
and   faces,   saturated   with  political   history  and  memorable  political  letter  to  a  New  York  State 
the  records  of  all  prominent  public  men,  with  friend,  widely  published,  was  taken  as  a  cue  to 
great  charm  of  utterance  and  exuberant  geni-  his  adherents  in  that  State  to  vole  against  the 
ality  of  manner,  he  excited  in  the  mass  or  his  administration    candidate;    and    caused    such    a 
party  the   most   enthusiastic   devotion;   but   un-  heavy  fall  in  the  Republican  vote  for  governor 
fortunately  in  the  "independent"  wing  an  equally  that  S.  J.  Folger,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was 
invincible    distrust,    which    ullimately    defeated  overwhelmed,  and  Grover  Cleveland,  the  mayor 
his    most    cherished    ambitioa    As    congress-  of  Buffalo,  in  high  repute  for  having  crushed  a 
man,    his    most    noted    positions    were    oppos-  ring  of  plunderers  there,  was  elected  by   192,000 
ing  Thaddeus  Stevens'  reconstruction  plans  for  plurality.     This    unprecedented    victory    in    the 
putting   the   South   under   military   government,  largest  State  of  the  Union  gave  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  of  cutting  down  the  representation  of  the  the    Democratic    nomination    for    President     in 
States    when    readmitted   to    a    basis    of    legal  1884;  and  when  Mr.  Blaine  was  at  last  nomi- 
voters;    opposing    the    payment    of    the   j»ublic  nated   by  the   Republicans    (541   out   of  813    on 
debt  in  greenbacks;  and  supporting  the  agitation  fourth  ballot),  the  Independents  carried  out  the 
which  led  to  Great  Britain's  admitting  her  cit-  threat  of  many  years  by  bolting  the  nomination 
izens'   right  to   change   their  allegiance    (1870).  and  mostly   voting   for   Cleveland,   who   carried 
From   1869  to  1874  he  was  speaker,  and  gamed  New   York  by   1,047   and   with   it   the   electoral 
the  highest  reputation  for  parliamentary  ability,  majority.     After  his  defeat  he  issued  the  second 
firmness,  impartiality,  and  dispatch  of  business,  volume  of  his  work  (1886),  and  the  next  year  a 
The  tremendous  reaction  of  1874  against  Grant's  volume  entitled  'Political  Discussions.*    Again  a 
second  term  swept  the  Democrats  into  control  of  candidate  in  1888,  he  withdrew  in  favor  of  Harri- 
the   House   by   an   immense  majority,   and   Mr.  son,  and  was  made  secretary  of  state  once  more ; 
Blaine  became  the  leader  of  the  Republican  mi-  he  resumed  his  Pan-American  policy,  made  a 
nority.     An  envenomed  struggle  at  once  began,  futile   attempt   to   induce   Great   Britain  to  join 
As   a  matter   of  party  tactics,  and  to   pave  the  in  preserving  the  seals  from  extermination   (see 
way  for  the  election  o£  1876,  Mr.  Blaine  sought  Bebing  Sea  Questton),  and  favored  a  reciproc- 
to   inflame   Republican   feeling   by   dwelling   on  ity  commercial  policy  which  made  many  of  his 
the  harshest  memories  of  the  war;  the  Dem-  old  opponents  draw  toward  him.    He  resigned 
ocrats   retorted   by   a   series   of   attacks    on   his  in    June    189a,    in    hope    of   securing   the   next 
personal  integrity  in  the  speakership,  as  evidence  Republican  nomination,  but  found  it  out  of  the 
of  which  they  cited  letters  to  a  Boston  broker  question.     He  died  early  the  following  year,  of 
which  had  been  kept  by  a  clerk  named  Mulligan.  Bright's   disease.     His   life  was   written   by  h>9 
(See    Mulligan   LtrreRS.)     He   exhibited   and  kinswoman,  Gail  Hamilton  (189S). 
read  the  letters  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  to  Blainville,     Henri    Harie     Dncrotay    de, 
prove  that  they  contained  nothing  discreditable;  gii-re  ma-re  dii-kro-ta  de,  French  naturalist: 
but  the  charges,  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  b    Arques,  near  Dieppe,  1778;  d.  I  May  i8sa 
remained  one  of  the  influences  which  twice  lost  He  studied  medicine  and  the  allied  sciences  at 
him  the  nomination  and  at  last  the  election  to  the  p^ria,  and  obtained  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1808. 
presidency.    In  1876  he  received  285  votes,  much  jje  was  for  a  time  assistant  to  Cuvicr,  whose 
the  largest  single  vote,  on  the  first  Iwliot  at  the  influence  helped  to  place  him  in  the  chair  of 
Republican  convention,  and  351  on  the  seventh ;  anatomy  and  zoology  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
his  imminent  success  then  produced  a  coalition  at  Paris  in  i8iz.    Unfortunately  misunderstand- 
on  Gen.  Hayes.  Senator  Mornll  of  Maine  becom-  jngs    soon    arose   between    the    master    and    his 
ing  secretary  of  the   treasury,   Mr.   Blaine   was  comparatively  youthful  rival,  and  ultimately  ter- 
chosen  senator  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  the  minatcd  in  an  open  rupture.    In   1825  BlainviHe 
following  winter  for  the  full  term.  He  <vposed  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  as  the 
the  electoral  commission  on  the  ground  that  Con-  successor  of  Lacepede,  and  on  the  death  of  La- 
gresa  was  conferring  powers  beyond  its  own;  marck  in  1829.  the  chair  which  he  held  in  the 
(^posed  Hayes'   withdrawal   of  the  troops  that  Museum   of   Natural   History   having   been   di- 
upheld  the  carpet-bag  governments;  opposed  the  vided,  the  department  of  mollusca,   zoc^hytes. 
Bland  Silver  Bill  and  the  adoption  of  the  gold  and  worms  was  committed  to  BlainviHe,  whose 
standard  alike,  believing  bimetallism  feasible  and  important  works  on  these  groups  made  it  impos- 
preferable;   advocated   ship   subsidies,  and  rigid  sible   to   confer   it   on    any   other.     In    1832   he 
prohibition   of   Chinese    immigration.    In    1880  quitted  this  department  to  become  the  not  un- 
the  attempt  at  a  third  term  for  Grant  was  de-  worthy  successor  of  Cuvier  in  the  chair  of  com- 
feated  by  the  Blaine  forces,  who  gave  him  284  parative    anatomy    in    the    same    establishment, 
on  6rst  ballot;  but  after  six  days  and  35  ballots.  His  works,  contained  both  in  the  more  impor- 
seeing  that  Blaine  could  not  be  nominated,  united  tant  collections  of  the  period,  and  in  separate 
with  the  Sherman  party  to  nominate  Garfeld,  treatises,  are  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated. 
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but  mention  is  especially  due  to  *L'0^ailiBa-  that  sovemineat  objected  to  receiving  him.    He 

tton     des    Animaux,  ou    Prindpes    d'Anktomie  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  cause  of  tem- 

Coanpar^'   (iSsz)  ;  'Manuel  de  Malacologte  et  pemnce  and  other  reforms. 

de  Conchyli<Joa:ie  avec  Atlas  de  100  Planches'  BWr,    Hugh.    Scottiah    divine:    b.    Ediii- 

(i&as):  ,  'Cours     de      Physiologie     G^irale'  hur^  7  April  1718;  d  27  Dec.  1800.     He  com- 

(.1820-33)  ;      tManoel     d  Actinologie*      1834)  !  menced  his  academic  career  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 

'Sur  les  Pnncipes  de  la  Zooclassie>  {1847);  and  versity  in  1730.    In  1741  be  was  licensed  as  a 

above  all,  the  gigantic  but  unhappily  unfinished  preacher,  and  the  following  year  was  ordained 

work    entitled     'Osteographie    ou    Description  to  the  parish  of  Collessie,  Fife,  but  a  few  months 

Iconographique   Comparee   du    Squelette    et   du  after   he   was   elected   to   the   second   charge   of 

Systeme  Dentaire  des  Cini}  Classes  d  Animaux  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh.    In  1754  he  received 

V«rlebres,  Recents  et  Fossiles*    {1839-50).  one  of  the  city  charges,  that  of  IJdy  Yester's 

Blair,  Andrew  Alexander,  American  chem-  church,  and  in   1758  one  of  the  charges  of  the 

ist :   b.  Kentucky,   30  Sept,   1848.     He  graduated  High  Church.     In  1759  he  commenced  a  course 

at  the  United  Stales  Naval  Academy,  1866 ;  was  of  lectures   to   students   upon   the   principles   of 

chief  chemist  to  the  United  States  Commission  literary  composition ;  and  in  1762  he  was  made 

to  test  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  1875-^,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the 

to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  loth  University   of   Edinburgh,   being   the   first   that 

census,   1879-81.    Since  then  he  has  been  en-  ever    occupied    this    chair.    He    continued    the 

gaged  in  general  practice.    Besides  reports  to  the  course  till  1783,  when  he  published  his  lectures, 

govemmeot  and  contributions  to  scientific  jour-  which    received   very   high   praise.     In    1763   he 

nals  he  has  pubhshed  'The  Chemical  Analysis  published  a  dissertation  on  the  'Poems  of  Os- 

of    Iron:    Complete   Account  of  all   the  Best-  sian,'    in  the  authenticity  of  which  he  firmly 

Kxmvn  Methods  for  the  Analysis  of  Iron,  Steel,  believed. 

«:c>    (Phila.  1888).  It  was  not   till   1777  that  he  could  be  pre- 

BUir,  Anatiii,  American  lawyer:  b.  Caro-  "3"'=''  "P°"  "  °^"  '°  P'^  "O"^'^  *"?.?t  ^^?^ 

Ine,   N.  Y.,  8  Feb.  1818;  d.  Jackson.  Mich.,  6  sermons  with  which  he  had  so  long  dehghted  a 

Aug.  1894.     He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  P^'vate  congregation.     One  of  the  sermons  hav- 

1839;   studied  law  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  re-  '««  .^n  .s*^"'  *>?  Strahan,  thekmg's  printer, 

moved   to   Jackson.    Mich.,    where   he   was   ad-  ^     P'-     Johnson     for     his     opinion,     Slrah^i 

mitted  to  the  bar  in   1842.    He  was  elected  to  received  from  him  the  following  characteristic 

the  legislature  in  1846;  became  conspicuous  in  ""'^^      J  ^^^^  ^^^  O""  Dr-.Blairs  first  ser- 

the   convention   which  established   the   Eepubli-  ""on  with  more  than  approbation  ;  to  say  it  IS 

can  party  in  Michigan ;  and  was  elected  gover-  S°°^    '*    *"    say    too    little."    Strahan    there- 

nor  of  Michigan  in   i860.    He  was  a  member  3"'".,'*B!:'^<*  t"  pu^n^se  the  volume,  with  Mr. 

of  Congress  (1866-70).  Caddl  for  $500.    The  sale  was  so  rapid  and 

01  ■     17        -    T»-    i        A                            I  extensive,    and  the  approbation   of  the   public 

Bl«r,  Franoa  Vtt»Um.  American  journal-  ^  high,  that  the  proprietors  voluntarily  doubled 

ist  and   politician:   b.   Abingdon.  Va.,   izAprd  ,h^   stipulated   price.     The  volume   speedily   fell 

1791;   d.  Silver  Spring,  mJ:,   i8  Oct.   1^.     In  „„der  the  attention  of  George  III.,  and  by  royal 

^'  ii  .if   w  \"  1  J^^'^"'""^''  "enrocrat     He  mandate  a  pension  of  $1,000  a  year  was  bestowed 

edited  the  Washington  Ghbf  from  1 830  101845.  ^n  Dr.  BlaJi:    During  the  subsequent  part  of  his 

Through  his  anti-slavety  sentiments  he  became  uf^  p^.   Blair  published  three  other  volumes  of 

one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republjean  party,  g^rmons;  and  it  might  safely  be  said  that  each 

but  m  later  years  returned  to  the  Democratic  ^^^^^iy^  publication  only  tended  to  deepen  the 

"'"^  impression  produced  by  the  first. 

Blair,  Fnmda  Preaton,  Jr,  American  sol-  ^^^  j^  American  clergyman  and 
dierand  statesman  (son  of  die  preceding)  :  b.  educator:  b.  Scotland,  1656;  d.  Williamsburg, 
Lexington,  Ky  19  Feb.  1821 ;  d.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  y  ,  f^  ,^  i„  jggg  j,e  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
5  July  1875.  He  was  a  representative  m  Con-  ^^^  ^  Virginia  by  Dr.  Compton.  Bishop  of 
gress  from  Missouri  (1857^  and  i86i-3)_:  be-  London.  There  he  secured  the  confidence  of 
wme  a  major-^neral  in  the  Union  anny  in  the  (he  planters,  and  proved  himself  far  in  advance 
Civil  War,  taking  an  active  part  m  the  Vicks-  ^f  his  contemporaries  on  the  question  of  slav- 
burg  campaign  and  Shermans  match  to  the  ^  i„  jggg  sir  Francis  Nicholson  appointed 
sea;  was  an  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  him  'commissary,"  the  highest  ecclesiastical  of- 
fer Vice-President  m  1868,  and  United  States  fi^e  in  the  colony.  This  office  gave  him  a  scat 
senator  {1870-3J.  ;q  (he  Council  of  the  colonial  government;  he 
Blair,  Henry  WiUiam,  American  legis-  presided  over  the  trials  of  clergymen,  and  pro- 
Jator:  b.  Campton,  N.  H.,  6  Dec.  1834.  He  re-  nounced  sentence  upon  conviction  of  crimes  or 
ceived  an  academic  education;  was  admitted  to  misdemeanors.  His  great  desire  was  to  see  a 
the  bar  in  1859;  served  through  the  Civil  War,  college  established  in  the  colony.  The  Assembly 
becoming  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  15th  New  and  governor  warmly  sympathized  with  his  pro- 
Hampshire  Volunteers,  and  was  twice  wounded  ject;  he  went  to  England  and  laid  his  plan  be- 
After  serving  in  both  branches  of  the  State  fore  William  and  Mary,  and  on  14  Feb.  1692,  a 
legi5lature  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  charter  for  the  college  was  granted,  the  bishop 
(1875-9  and  i8gj-5),  and  United  States  Sena-  of  London  being  appointed  chancellor  and  Blair 
lor  (1879-89).  He  is  the  author  of  what  was  president,  and  the  institution  named  "William 
known  as  the  "Blair  Common  School  Bill,"  de-  and  Mary.'  Its  opening  was  repeatedly  de- 
signed to  distribute  a  certain  amount  of  Fed-  layed.  and  Blair  did  hot  enter  on  his  duties  as 
eral  money  for  educational  purposes  among  the  president  until  1729,  but  his  enthusiasm  never 
various  States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  wavered,  and  his  efforts  were  finally  crowned 
illiterates.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Chi-  with  success.  He  left  his  library  to  the  college, 
nese  immigration,  and,  when  he  was  appointed  He  wrote  'Our  Saviour's  Divine  Sermon  on  the 
and  confirmed  United  States  minister  to  China,  Mount'    (London  1732,  4  vols.;  3d  ed.  1740).  a 
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work   highlf    considered    throughout   the    iSth  educated  at  Upper  Canada  Cpll^e  and  Toronto 

centuiy.  Universit];  1  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1856  and 

Blair,    John,     Scotch     chronologist     and  «n^ed   in   prartice   in    Toronto.    He  entered 

geographer 'd.  24  Jmei^    He  went  to  Lon-  P"'>'«^  ''f=.'?   ^^\  was  premier  of   Op^-"" 


don  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  ii<  -  .  i  .  -.,-.■  -v'l:  i  _ 
1754  the  publication  of  a  work  in  folio,  en-  recognized  leader  of  the  Canadian  Liberal  party. 
titled  »The  Chronol(wy  and  History  of  the  I88t^^^  He  dec] med  the  appointments  of  chan- 
World  from  the  Creaubo  to  1753  A.n.,>  gained  pallor  of  upwr  Canada  in  1869,  chief  justice  ol 
bim  great  reputation.  He  dedicated  his  work  to  t^nada  in  1875.  and  chief  justice  ot  Untano  in 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  and  in  1757  was  ap-  'S^'.^-"''  also  he  honor  of  knighthood  In 
pointed  chaplain  to  the  Princess  Dowager  Sf  1892  he  was  invittd  by  the  leaders  of  the  Anti- 
Wales,  and  mathematical  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  P?rnellites  m  Ireland  to  enter  the  British  HouM 
York,  whom  he  accompanied,  in  1763.  on  a  tour  °^  Commons  as  the  representative  of  a°  I"Sh 
to  the  Continent,  having  already  r^ved  sev-  constituency.  Consenling.  he  removed  to  South 
eral  ecclesiastical  prefeSnenls.  On  his  return  Longford,  was  dected  for  that  distnct.  and  in 
to  England  he  published,  in  i;68.  a  new  edition  '895  was  re-elerted..  In  ,1896  he  was  appointed 
of  his  'Chronological  Tables,>  with  14  maps  of  '  member  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  geography  annexed.  privy  council. 

Blair,  John  Insley,  American  philanthro-  ^,    B'^*'  ^^  Whitney.  American   inventor: 

pist:  b.  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  22  Aug.  1802;  d.  2  Dec.  ^  Westborcj    Mass^  27    Jan.    1795;    d-    New 

1899.    In    early    life  he   was   a   merchant   and  Haven,    17  Aug.    1886     He  g^duated  at   Yale 

banker;    subsequently   becoming   the    individual  Universihr  in  1^6.  and  began  business  with  his 

ovmer  of  more  miles  of  railroid  property  than  ""c'^-  El.  Whitney,  m  the  manufa«ure  of  fire- 

t.ay  other  man  in  the  world.    H^  acquired  a  J.""".    In  1834  he  founded    n«r  New  Haven, 

very   large    fortune;    loaned    the    Federal    gov-  Conn,  the  pioneer  factory  for  the  manufacture 

emment  more  than  $1,000,000  in  the  early  part  of  of  domestic  hardware.     In  1857  he  mvetrted  the 

the  Civil  War;  built  and  endowed  at  a  cost  of  widely-known  stone-  and  ore-crusher  called  the 

more  than  $600,000  the  Presbyterian  Academy  Blake  crtisher,  which  introduced  a  new  era  m 

In   Blairstown.   N.  J. ;   rebuilt   Grinnell   College,  road-making  and  mining  industnea.  and  is  used 

Iowa :  erected  Blair  Hall  and  made  other  gifts  throughout  the  world. 

to  Princeton  University;  was  equally  liberal  to  Blake,    Francis,    American    inventor:     b. 

Ufayette   College:  and  had  erected  more  than  Needham,  Mass.,  25  Dec.   1850.     He  served   for 

too  churches  m  different  parts  of  the  West,  be-  j,  years  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  part 

iides   laying  out   many   towns   and   villages   on  qJ  the  time  engaged  in  field  work  and  its  reduc- 

ihe  Imes  ot  his  numerous  railroads.  tion  to  determine  differences  of  longitude  be- 

Blair,  Montgomery,  American  lawyer;  b.  Jween    the   observatories    at    Greenwich     Pari ^ 

Franklin   County,  Ky.,   10  May   1813;  d.   Silver  Cambridge    and   Washington.    Having   devoted 

springs,  Md..  27  July  1883.     He  was  graduated  himself  to  the  study  of  experimental  physics,  in 

«t  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1835;  ''^7^ M  ■"«"'«f  '^^  (^mous  Blake  transmitter, 

resigned  from  the  army.  1836;  was  admitted  to  *'\'f^    '^  the  telephonic  transmitter   now   most 

the  bar,  1839,  and  began  practice  in   St.   Louis,  widely  used  throughout  the  world.     He  has  also 

He  was  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  patented  other  electncal  devices. 
1843-9;    removed    to    Maryland    in    1852;    was  Blake,  John  Laurie,  American  clergyman 

United   States   solicitor   in   the  court   of  claims,  and  author:  b.  Northwood,  N.  H.,  21  Dec,  1788; 

1855-8.     He  acted  as  counsel  for  the  plamtiff  in  4  Orange,  N.  J.,  6  July  1867.     He  was  educated 

the  widely  known  Dred  Scott   case.     In   1861-4  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  at  Brown  Uni- 

he  was  postmaster-general.    In  1876-7  he  acted  versity.    He    first    entered    the    Congregational 

with  the  Democratic  party  in  opposing  Hayes  ministry,  but  in  a  short  time  became  an  Episco- 

title  to  the  office  of  President.  palian  and   was  ordained   in   that   Church.     He 

Blair,  Hobert,  Scotch  clergyman  and  poet;  settled  in  Pawtucket.  and  later  in  Hopkinton. 

(eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Blair,  one  of  the  N.  H.,  and  in   1822  removed  to  Boston.     He 

ministers    of    Edinburgh,    and    chaplain    to    the  continued  to  teach  in  this  school  till   1830.  then 

king):   b.    Edinburgh,   1699;   d.   Athelstaneford,  devoted    himself    to    literary    work      While    a 

1746      He   was   ordained    in    1731,   minister   of  teacher    he    published    several    text-books,    pre- 

Athelslaneford,  in  East  l^thian.  where  he  spent  pared  for  his  own  classes,  and  was  editor  of 

the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  was  a  man  of  the  tCospel  Advocate.*     His  greatest  work,  a 

learning  and  of  elegant  taste  and  manners.    A  'Biographical  Dictionary,*  was  first  published  in 

botanist  and  florist;  he  was  also  skilled  in  opti-  1835. 

cal  and  microscopical  knowledge,  on  which  sub-  Blake,  Mils.  LilHe  (Deveheux)  Umstead. 
jects  he  earned  on  a  correspondence  with  some  American  advocate  of  woman's  rights  and  novel- 
learned  men  in  England.  He  was  a  man  of  sm-  j^, .  1,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  1835.  Her  first  husband. 
cere  piety  and  very  assiduous  in  discharging  the  prgnk  G,  Quay  Umstead,  died  in  1859 ;  she  mar- 
-"■■—s  of  his  clerical  functions.    His  best-known  ^j^j  Grenfill  Blake  in  1866,  who  died  in  1896. 

...I.  <The  Grave,'   was  chiefly  composed  be-  she  has  written  and  spoken  much  on  woman 

e  his  ordination.    It  was  first  pnnted  in  1743.  suffrage,  and  her  novels  bear  on  this  theme. 

...J  IS  now  esteemed  as  one  of  the  standard  g^^  ^^  ^^itten   'Southwold'    (1859);   'Rock- 

classies  of  English  poeticaniterature,m  which  f^j^d'    (1861);    <Feltered    for  Life^    (new   ed. 

rank  it  will  probably  remain  longer  than  many  ,gg,)  .     .Wg^^^.j.    p^^^^    To-Day'     (1883)     a 

works  of  greater  contemporary  or  even  present  ^^^^^   (^   p^.   Morgan   Dix's    'Lenten    Lectures 

«">e.  on    Women,'    which    attracted   attention;    etc 

Blabe,    Edward,    English    statesman:    b.  Tu    looo  she  was  president  of  the  Civic  and 

Cairngorm,  Ont.,  Canada,  13  Oct.  1833.    He  was  Equality  Unio 
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Blake,  Hary  BHubeth  McGnATfi,  American  June  he  again  engaged  Van  Tromp  with  dubious 
poM  and  writer:  b.  Dungarven,  Ireland,  i  Sept.  success;  but,  renewing  the  action  the  next  day, 
1840.  In  verse  she  has  written  'Poems'  (1882)  ;  he  forced  the  Dutch  to  retire  with  a  consider' 
'Youth  in  Twelve  Centuries'  (1886)  ;  etc.  Of  able  loss  in  shipa  and  men.  On  his  return  he 
her  travels  may  be  named  'On  the  Wing'  was  received  by  Cromwell  with  great  respect, 
(1883);  'A  Summer  Holiday.'  and  returned  member  in  the  new  Parliament 
Blake,  Robert,  British  admiral:  b.  Bridge-  for  Bridgewater.  Aware  of  his  affection  for  a 
water,  Somerset,  August  1599;  d.  17  Aug.  1657,  republican  government,  the  protector  was  not 
After  attending  the  grammar  school  of  his  na-  displeased  at  havmg  occasion  to  send  him,  with 
tive  place  he  was  sent  to  Wadham  college,  Ox-  *  strong  fleet,  to  enforce  a  due  respect  to  the 
ford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1617.  British  flag  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  sailed 
On  his  return  to  Bridgewater  he  lived  quietly  fitst  to  Algiers,  which  submitted,  and  then  de- 
on  the  fortune  left  him  by  his  father,  and  was  molished  the  castles  of  Goletta  and  Porto  Fsr- 
led  to  embrace  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  ""o.  «  Tunis,  because  the  dey  refused  to  deliver 
by  whose  interest  he  was  elected  member  for  "P  t"*  British  captives.  A  squadron  of  his  ships 
Bridgewater  in  the  Parliament  of  1640.  This  also  blocked  up  Cadiz  and  intercepted  a  Spanish 
being  soon  dissolved,  he  lost  his  election  for  the  Pl«te  fleet.  Being  now  very  sick,  he  resolved  to 
next,  and  immediately  sought  to  advance  the  "o  one  more  service  to  his  country  before  his 
cause  in  a  military  capacity  in  the  war  which  death,  and  sailed  with  24  ships  to  SanW  Cruz, 
then  broke  out  between  the  king  and  the  Par-  '"  Tenenfie,  and,  notwithstanding  the  strenph 
liainent  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  o'  the  place,  burned  the  ships  of  another  Spanish 
activity.  In  1649  he  was  sent  to  command  the  p'ate  fleet  which  had  taken  shelter  there,  and  by 
fleet  in  conjunction  with  Cols.  Deane  and  Pop-  a  fortunate  diange  of  wind  came  out  without 
ham,  and  thus  commenced  the  naval  career  loss.  His  brother  having  failed  in  some  part 
which  has  given  him  so  distinguished  a  place  o'  duty  during  this  service,  he  immediately  re- 
in British  history.  He  immediately  sailed  to  moved  him  from  his  command.  Fmding  his 
Kinsale  in  quest  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  disorder  making  rapid  progress  he  then  sailed 
attempted  to  block  up  in  that  port.  The  prince  *<"■  England,  and  expired  while  the  fleet  was 
escaped  to  Lisbon,  where  Blake  followed  him ;  entermg  Plymouth  Sound.  His  body  was  htjn- 
and.  being  refused  permission  to  attack  him  o"d  with  a  magnificent  public  funeral,  and  in- 
in  the  Tagus  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  he  took  terred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whence  it  was, 
several  rich  prizes  from  the  Portuguese  (against  with  pitiful  spile,  removed  at  the  Restoration 
whom  the  Parliament  declared  war),  and  fol-  and  buried  in  St.  Margarets  churchyard.  So 
lowed  Rupert  to  Malaga,  where,  without  asking  disinterested  was  he  that,  after  all  his  rich 
permission  of  Spain,  he  attacked  him  and  nearly  captures  and  high  posts,  he  scarcely  left  behind 
destroyed  the  whole  oi  his  fleet.  On  his  re-  ^'"^  $2-50O  of  acquired  property,  freely  sharing 
turn  to  England  he  was  made  warden  of  the  a"  w'th  ^'^  friends  and  seamen,  into  whom  he 
Cinque  Ports,  and  soon  after  reduced  the  islands  infused  that  intrepidity  and  spirit  of  enterprise 
of  Scilly  and  Guernsey.  In  1652  he  was  made  by  which  the  British  navy  has  beai  ever  since 
sole  admiral,  and  on  the   igth  of  May  was  at-  so  highly  distinguished, 

tacked  in  the  Downs  by  Van  Tromp  with  a  fleet  Blake,  William,  English  poet,  painter, 
of  45  sail,  the  force  of  Blake  amounting  only  and  engraver;  b.  London,  28  Nov.  1757;  d.  la 
to  23.  He  fought  so  bravely,  however,  that  Aug.  1837.  At  the  age  of  10  he  was  sent  to 
Van  Tromp  was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  then  a  drawing-school,  and  four  years  later  he  was 
continued  his  cruise,  took  a  number  of  Dutch  apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  the  engraver 
merchantmen,  and  after  several  partial  actions  James  Basire,  for  whom  he  drew  from  the 
drove  the  enemy  into  their  harbor  and  returned  monuments  in  the  older  London  churches  and 
to  the  Downs.  On  29  May  he  was  again  attacked  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1778  he  studied  in  the 
by  Van  Tromp,  whose  fleet  was  now  increased  Royal  Academy,  and  about  this  time  he  began 
lo  80  sail.  Blake  engaged  this  vast  force  with  to  engrave  for  thebooksellers,  among  his  chief 
a  very  inferior  number  and  an  unfavorable  productions  being  plates  after  Stothard  for  the 
wind;  but,  after  every  possible  exertion,  was  "Novelists'  Magazine.'  To  the  first  exhibition 
obliged  to  retreat  into  the  Thames,  on  which  of  the  Royal  Academy  he  sent  a  drawing  en- 
Van  Tromp  was  so  much  elated  that  he  sailed  titled  'The  Death  of  Earl  Godwin.'  He  mar- 
Ihrough  the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-  ried  in  1782,  and  for  the  three  years  1784-^ 
head,  to  signify  that  he  had  swept  the  sea  of  carried  on  a  printseller's  shop  in  partnership 
British  ships.  In  the  February  following,  Blake,  with  another  engraver.  From  his  earliest  years 
having  with  great  diligence  repaired  his  fleet,  put  Blake  was  a  mystic.  He  believed  that  all  things 
to  sea  with  6a  sail,  and  soon  after  met  the  exist  in  the  human  imagination  alone,  and  had  a 
Dutch  admiral,  who  had  70  sail  and  300  mer-  wonderful  power  of  imaginative  vision  which 
chantmen  under  convoy.  During  three  days  a  enabled  him  to  see  angels  in  trees  and  in  fields, 
furious  running  fight  up  the  Channel  was  main-  great  men  of  past  times,  etc.  His  'Songs  of 
tained  with  obstinate  valor  on  both  sides,  the  Innocence,'  verse  and  designs  (1789).  ana  the 
result  of  which  was  the  loss  of  11  men-of-war  companion  'Songs  of  Experience'  (1794),  were 
and  30  merchant  ships  by  the  Dutch,  while  reproduced  by  himself  and  his  wife  by  a  process 
that  of  the  English  was  only  one  man-of-war.  which  he  believed  to  have  been  revealed  to  him 
It  was  in  April  of  this  year  that  Cromwell  in  a  dream  by  a  dead  brother.  Between  1793 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  on  which  occasion  and  1800  he  produced  a  large  number  of  dcsi^s, 
Blake  and  his  brother  admirals  issued  a  dec-  among  them  537  illustrations  for  Young's  'Night 
laralion  that,  notwithstanding  this  change,  they  Thoughts.'  In  1800  he  became  acquainted, 
resolved  to  persist  in  faithfully  performing  their  through  Flaxman,  with  the  poet  William  Hayley, 
duty  to  the  nation.  "It  is  not  for  us,"  said  who  gave  him  artistic  commissions,  and  for 
Bbke  to  his  officers,  'to  mind  state  affairs,  but  three  years  he  lived  in  his  neighborhood  at  Felp- 
lo  keep  the  foreigners  from  fooling  us."    On  3  ham.    He  next  produced  the  designs  to  Blair's 
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•Crrave*  (engraved  by  Schiavonetti),  which 
Btand  in  the  forefront  of  his  artistic  work.    In 

1808  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  the  pictures 
'Christ  in  the  Sepulchre  Guarded  by  Angels,' 
and  'Jacob's  Dream,'  the  last  pictures  he  exhib- 
ited there.  From  1813  liU  his  death  he  had  a 
staunch  friend  and  patron  in  the  painter  John 
Linndl.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  exe- 
cuted the  series  of  pencil  drawings  known  as 
'Spiritual  Portraits.*  The  highly  prized  wood- 
cuts to  Thornton's  'VirgiP  were  executed  in 
1820,  and  in  1825  he  prcduced  for  Linnell  his 
wonderful  'Inventions  to  the  Book  of  Job,' 
which,  containing  22  engravings,  2t  original  de- 
signs in  colors,  with  the  original  colored  draw- 
ings by  the  artist  (the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Crewe),  sold  in  London,  in  1903,  for  $28^00. 
He  also  executed  a  series  of  enp-avinzs  and  de- 
signs from  the  'Divina  Commedia.'  At  the  sale 
just  mentioned  12  drawings  in  colors  for 
'L'Allegro'  and  'II  Penseroso'  brought  $g,8oo, 
and  the  original  colored  issue  of  'America,  a 
Prophecy,'  sold  for  $1475.  Among  Blake's 
Other  writings  are :  'Poetical  Sketches'  (1783): 
'Gates  of  Paradise'  (1793);  'Prophetic  Books,' 
sadly  incoherent,  but  with  splendid  designs 
(i793~r8o4).  The  only  complete  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  E.  J.  Ellis  and  W.  B.  Yates 
(3  vols.  i8g3).  Consult  Gilchrist's  'Life' 
(1863).  and  'Works'  by  Swinburne  (1868), 
and  Story  (1893). 

Blake,  William  PbippB,  American  min- 
eralogist :  h.  New  York,  1  June  1826.  Graduat- 
ing' at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1852,  he 
jomed  the  United  Slates  Pacific  Railroad  ex- 
ploring expedition  (1853)  as  mineralogist  and 
geologist.  In  1861  he  became  mining  engineer  for 
the  Japanese  government,  and  with  R.  Pumpelly 
organized  the  first  school  of  science  in  Japan. 
As  an  expert  in  his  specialty  he  was  connected 
in  important  capacities  with  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  iftS?,  the  Vienna  Exposition  (1873),  United 
States  Centennial  Exhibition  (1876),  Paris  Uni- 
versal Exposition  (1878).  and  drafted  the  sys- 
tem of  classification  of  United  States  ores  and 
minerals  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  (1893). 
He  has  conducted  important  explorations  in 
Alaska,  California,  and  Nevada,  and  the  chief 
mining  districts  of  the  United  States,  frequently 
publishing  his  results  in  valuable  reports  and 
scientific  papers.  Publications :  'Silver  Ores  and 
Silver  Mines'  (1861)  ;  'California  Minerals' 
(1863);  'Production  of  the  Precious  Metals' 
(1867);  'Iron  and  Steel'  (1873);  'Ceramic 
Art  and  Glass'  (1878)  ;  'History  of  the  Town 
of  Hamden,  Conn.'  ;  'Life  of  Captain  Jona- 
than Mix.' 

Blake,  William  Rufus,  American  actor:  b. 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  1805;  d.  Boston,  22  April  1863. 
His  first  appearance  on  the  American  stage 
was  at  the  old  Chatham  Theatre,  New  York, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Barrere,  in  1824, 
as  Frederic  in  'The  Poor  Gentleman,'  and  in 
Elliston's  favorile  character  in  'The  Three  Sin- 
gles.' His  success  was  great.  Jesse  Rural,  in 
'Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,'  was  one  of 
his  best  narts.  Mr.  Blake  was  a  fluent  and 
effective  speaker.  He  was  stage  manager  of  (he 
Tremont  Theatre.  Boston,  joint  manager  of  the 
Walnut  Street  Theatre.  Philadelphia,  and  stage 
manager  of  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York. 

BUkeler,  Johnston,  American  naval  offi- 
cer;  b.  near  Seaford,  County  Down,  Ireland, 


October  1781 ;  lost  at  s«a,  1814.  His  bther  emf- 
grated  to  the  United  States  in  1^83,  and  event 
ually  made  his  home  in  Wilmington,  N-  C 
Johnston  graduated  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1800,  and  on  5  February  of  that 
year  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  capUin.  On  i  May  1814  he 
left  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  command  of  the 
new  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  and  very  shortly  ap- 
peared in  the  English  Channel,  spreading  terror 
among  the  merchant  ships  and  seaport  towrns. 
On  2S  June  he  fought  and  defeated  the  British 
sloop  Reindeer,  for  which  exploit  Con  Kress 
voted  him  a  gold  medal.  On  i  September  he 
destroyed  the  Avon  and  on  the  2ist,  near  the 
Azores,  took  the  Atlanta,  which  he  sent  home  to 
Savatmah.  On  g  October  the  Wasp  was  spoken 
by  the  Swedish  bark.  Adonis;  and  that  was 
the  last  ever  heard  of  the  vessel  and  of  thos« 
on  board  of  her.  It  seems  probable  that,  beiny 
heavily  armed  and  sparred,  the  vessel  foundered 
in  a  gale. 

Blakelock,  IRaiph  Albert,  artist:  b.  New 
York,  15  Oct.  1847-  He  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Oty  of  New  York  in  1867,  and  it 
was  intended  that  he  should  follow  his  father's 
profession  of  medicine,  but  he  developed  a 
strong  taste  for  music  and  the  arts,  and  ivith- 
out  a  master  taught  himself  painting.  He  has 
painted  landscapes,  moonlight  scenes,  and  In- 
dian figures ;  one  of  the  last-named  represents 
the  Ta-vo-kok-i,  or  circle-dance  of  the  Kavavite 
Indiana.  His  work  is  very  striking  on  account 
of  its  harmonious  color- schemes.  His  studio 
is  in  New  York. 

Blakesley,  Joseph  Williama,  English  clergy- 
man: b.  London,  6  March  j8o8;  d.  Lincoln,  18 
April  t88s.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  183 1 ;  was  Fellow  there  1831-45, 


,._ --, -,  became  dean  of  Lincoln  in   1872. 

His  publications  include  'Life  of  Aristotle* 
(1839) ;  'Conciones  Academical'  (1843) ;  and 
an  edition  of  'Herodotus'  (2  vols.,  1852-4). 

Bkkey,  Kobert,  English  writer:  b.  Mor- 
peth, Northumberland,  iS  May  1795;  d.  Belfast, 
26  Oct  1878.  He  bought  the  Newcastle  Liber- 
ator in  1838,  and  got  himself  into  trouble  with 
the  ^vernment  on  account  of  certain  alleged 
seditious  articles  which  he  published.  In  1S48 
he  became  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at 
Queen's  College,  Belfast  Among  his  works  are 
'Treatise  on  the  Divine  and  Human  Wills'; 
'History  of  Moral  Science';  'Historical  Sketch 
of  Loeic' ;  'Temporal  Benefits  of  Christianity'; 
and  'The  Angler's  Song  Book.' 

Blanc,  blori,  Anthony,  American  clergy- 
man: b.  Sury,  France,  ti  Oct.  1792;  d.  New 
Orleans,  20  June  i860.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  1816:  went  to 
Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1817;  was  appointed  bishop 
of  New  Orleans  in  1835 ;  and  became  archbishop 
there  in   1850. 

Blanc,  Jean-JoBeph-Louis,  zhon-zho-sef- 
loo-e.  French  iiistorian.  publicist  and  socialist: 
b.  Madrid,  ag  Oct.  181 1;  d.  6  Dec.  1882.  He 
studied  with  great  success  in  the  college  at  Ro- 
dez,  and  completed  his  education  at  Paris.  He 
was  for  a  short  time  an  attorney's  clerk,  after- 
ward a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  a  private 
tutor.     Subsequently  at  Paris  he  devoted  him- 
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telf  to  the  careet  of  journalism,  fighting  stoutly 
in  the  ranks  of  the  mihtant  democracy.  In  1839 
he  founded  the  Revue  du  Progris,  in  which  first 
appeared  his  great  work  on  sociaIism,''De  I'Or- 
ganisation  du  Travail'  (separately,  published  in 
1840).  In  this  work  he  condemns  individual 
and  competitive  rivalry  in  labor;  society  should 
not  be  subjected  to  a  perpetual  combat,  but 
should  form  a  harmonious  whole,  in  which  each 
member  should  contribute  according  to  his  abili- 
ties and  be  recompensed  according  to  his  needs. 
In  1841-4  appeared  his  'Histoire  de  Dix  Ans' 


Philippe,  and  which  greatly  contributed  to  bring 
about  its  downfall.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
rerolution  of  1S4S  Blanc  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  provisional  government,  and  appointed 
president  of  the  commission  for  the  discussion 
of  the  question  o£  labor.  He  ha5  been  unjustly 
charged  with  creating  and  organizing  the  disas- 
trous scheme  of  national  workshops,  a  scheme 
which  he  strenuously  opposed.  After  the  closing 
of  these  workshops,  and  the  June  insurrection 
of  1848,  he  was  prosecirted  for  conspiracy,  but 
escaped  to  England,  where  he  took  up  a  length- 
ened residence.  During  this  period  he  wrote  the 
balk  of  his  famous  'Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
Frangaise'      ( 12    vols.     1847-62) .     His     other 


'Questions  d'Aujourd'hui  et  de  Demain' 
{1873-4);  etc-  On  the  downfall  of  the  second 
empire  (1^)  Blanc  returned  to  Paris  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in 


1781;  d,  Halle,  18  April  1866.  He  was  educated 
at  the  French  Theological  Seminary  in  Berlin 
and  ordained  as  pastor  at  Halle.  In  1811  he 
was  accused  of  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king  of  Westphalia,  and  was  im- 
prisoned at  Magdeburg,  and  later  at  Kassel,  until 
released  in  1813  by  a  Russian  skirmishing  corps. 
He  was  chaplain  in  the  Prussian  army  in  the 
Tvar  of  1814-15;  from  183a  was  professor  of  the 
Romance  languages  at  the  University  of  Halle; 
and  in  i860  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  ca- 
thedral in  that  city.  He  was  an  authority  on  the 
Romance  languages  and  especially  on  the  works 
of  Dante.  In  connection  with  hia  study  of 
Dante  he  wrote  a  'Dante  Vocabulary'  (in 
French)  ;  'Attempt  at  a  Philological  Explana- 
tion of  Several  Disputed  Points  in  the  'Divine 
Comedy";  and  translated  the  'Divine  Com- 
edy' into  German.  He  lias  written  also  'Gram- 
mar of  the  Italian  Langiiage' ;  and  a  'Hand- 
bonk  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Facts  of  Nature 
and  the   History  of  the  Earth  and  Its  Inhabi- 

Blanc,  Marie  Th£rise,  ma-re  ta-raz 
(Th^k^se  Bentzon),  French  novelist  and  lit- 
t&atew:  b.  Seine-Port,  21  S^t.  1840.  She  has 
been  for  many  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
'RevtK  des  Deux  Mondes,'  to  which  she  has 
contributed  notable  translations  and  reviews  of 
many  American,  English,  and  German  authors. 
Her  literary  essays  on  these  contemporaneous 
writers  were  collected  in  'Foreign  Literature 
and  Customs*  (1883).  and  'Recent  American 
Novelists'  (18S5).  Her  first  work  to  attract 
attention  was  <A  Divorce'  (1871),  published  in 


the  'Journal  des  Debits.'  Two  other  novels, 
'A  Remorse'  (1879),  and  'Tony'  (1889),  were 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  Other  stories 
are  'Georgette'  and  'Jacoueline'  (1893)  ;  'Con- 
dition of  Woman  in  the  United  States'  (1895). 

Blanc,   Paul  Joseph,  p5l    zho-zef,    French 

Jenre  painter:  b.  Paris  1846;  d.  Paris  < 
uly  1904.  He  studied  under  Bin  and  Ca 
band.  "He  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1867;  the  first-class  medal  of  the  Paris  Salon 
in  1872;  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1878;  and  the  first-class  medal  in  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  i88g.  One  of  his  best- known 
works  is  a  decorative  composition  depicting  the 
consecration,  baptism,  and  triumph  of  Clovis. 
Blanc,  Hont.  See  Mont  Blanc. 
Blancbard,  blSn-sh^rd,  Edward  Laman, 
English  dramatist  and  novelist :  b.  London, 
1820;  d.  1889.  His  novels,  'Temple  Bar'  and 
'A  Man  Without  a  Destiny,'  evinced  no  special 
talent  for  story-telling;  on  the  other  hand  he 
composed  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre  about  lOO 
Chnstmas  pantomimes  in  the  vein  of  grotesque 
burlesque,  amon^  them  'Sinbad  the  Sailor,* 
which  were  received  with  unbounded  popular 

Blanchard,  Emile,  a-mel  bISn-shar,  French 
naturalist :  b.  Paris,  6  March  i8r§.  He  iswcspe- 
cially  renowned  as  an  entomologist,  and  is  the 
author  of  many  scientific  works,  including 
'Researches  into  the  Organisation  of  Worms' 
(1837)  ;  'Natural  History  of  Orthmiterous  and 
Neuropterous  Insects'  (1837-40)  ;  "History  o( 
Insects,  etc'   (1843-3). 

Blanchard,  Ftan^ois,  fraii-swa,  French 
aeronaut;  b.  1753;  d.  1809.  He  displayed  great 
ingenuity  by  the  invention  of  a  hydraulic  ma- 
chine in  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  and  afterward 
in  the  construction  of  a  flying  ship,  which,  by 
means  of  a  counterpoise  of  six  pounds,  was 
raised  to  more  than  20  feet  from  the  ground. 
He  eagerly  availed  himselC  of  the  discoveries  of 
the  brothers  Montgolfier,  and  the  improvements 
of  the  same  by  Prof,  Charles  and  M.  Robert  in 
Paris.    After   having   made   '  '      '     ' 


gentleman  of  Boston.  For  this  exploit 
ne  was  rewardet"  by  the  king  of  France 
with  a  present  of  $2400  and  a  pension  of  $24a 
In  the  same  year,  at  London,  he  first  made 
use  of  a  parachute  invented  by  him,  or,  accord- 
irig  to  others,  by  Etienne  Mont|;olfier.  After 
having  performed  many  aerostatic  voyages  in 
foreign  countries  also,  he  was  accused  of  propa- 
gating revolutionary  principles,  and  imprisoned 
<>?£^  in  the  fortress  of  Kufstein,  in  the  TyroL 
Having  obtained  his  liberty,  he  made  his  46th 
ascent  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  i?96.  In 
1798  he  ascended  with  16  persons  in  a  large 
balloon  at  Rouen,  and  descended  at  3  place  15 
miles  distant.  In  1807  his  aerostatic  voyages 
amounted  to  more  than  66.  His  wife  continued 
to  make  aerial  voyages.  In  1811  she  ascended 
in  Rome,  and  after  going  a  distance  of  60 
miles  she  rose  again  to  proceed  to  Naples.  In 
June  i8ig  having  ascended  from  TjvoH,  in 
Paris,  her  balloon  took  fire  at  a  considerable 
height,  from  some  fire-works  which  she  carried 
with  her.  The  car  fell  in  the  Rue  de  Provenc^ 
and  the  aeronaut  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
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Blanchard,  Jacques,  zhak,  French  painter:  national  armories  as  well  as  in  England,  and 

b.  Paris,  1600 ;  A.   1638.     He  received  the  first  in  various  forms  is  applied  to  many  operations  in 

lessons   of   his   art   from    Bellori,   his   maternal  making   musltet-stocks,   such    as   cutting   in   the 

uncle,   studied  some  time  at  Lyon,  and   in   1624  cavity  for  the  lock,  barrel,   ramrod,  butt-plates, 

repaired  to  Rome.     After  two  years  he  visited  and    mountings,   comprising,   together   with   the 

Venice,    studied    the   works   of   Titian    and   the  turning  of  the  stock  and  barrel,  no  less  than  13 

other  great  colorists  of  his  school,  and  executed  different  machines.     Beside  gurstocks,  it  is  also 

several  paintings  which  gave  him  a  name.  After  applied   to  a   great  variety   of  objects,   such   as 

his  return  to  Paris  he  executed  a  great  numljer  busts,    shoe    lasts,    handles,     spokes,    etc.     Mr. 

of  works,  which  procured  him  the  surname  of  Blanchard  was  also  interested  at  an  early  day  in 

"the  French  Titian."    His  best  piece,  a  'Descent  the  construction  of  railroads  and  locomotives, 

of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  is  in  the  cathedral  at  Notre  and  in  boats  contrived  to  ascend  rapid  rivers. 

Dame.  He  also  invented  a  machine  for  cutting  and  fold- 

BUnchard,  Jonathan.  American  educator:  '"8  envelopes,  a  steam  wagon,  and  a  process  for 

b.  Rockingham,  Vt.,  19  Jan.  1811;  d.  Wheaton,  bending  heavy  timbers. 

II!.,  14  May  1892.    He  graduated  at  Lane  Theo-  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  Castilian  queen:  b. 

logical  Seminary  in   1832  and  was  ordained  a  1338.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Peter,  Duke  of 

Presbyterian  minister  in  1838.     He  was  Amcri-  Bourbon,   and   in    1353   married   Peter,   king   of 

can  vice-president  of  the  World's  Anti-Slavery  Castile,    surnamed    the    Cruel.     Don    Frederick, 

Convention    in    London    in    1843;    and    in    1846  Peter's    natural   brother,    had   been    deputed   to 

became  president  of  Knox  College  at  Galesburg,  meet  her  at  Narbonne  and  bring  her  into  Spain, 

111.     He  was  president  of  Wheaton  College,  111.,  and  she  is  said  to  have  so  far  forgotten  herself 

18S0-2;  and,  on  resigning,  was  chosen  president-  as  to  conceive  a  violent  passion  for  him.     Ru- 

emeritus,    and    subsequently   gave   most   of   his  "^rs  to  this  effect  had  reached  the  king's  ears, 

time  10  editing  <The  Christian  Cynosure.'  and  though  he  celebrated  the  marriage  he  soon 

t>i..»k..j   'Tk.^..    A«. .:»..«  :^.»«>^..t.  showed   that  lie  had  placed  his  affections  else- 

Btaiichard,TTiomM,Amerieari  inventor^,  ^j,          ^    ^j„    ,    J      declared  the  marriage 

!"',rA^?',«r&°"-'^;!?l^-'if'/i."J^*-^=  """.    imprisoned    the    queen    in    the    casUe    of 

d.  16  April  1864.     He  loined  his  brother  in  the  ^^j       ^-^     ■        ^  -^     ^^        j^                      .^ 

manufacture  of  tacks  by.hand.,  and  at  the  age  f  ^      ^         -^ 

of  iST  commenced  his  invention  of  a  tack-  „,  \^  t  r^  ^^  t-  .  ^  t> 
machine,  which  in  six  years  he  brought  to  such  .  ^^^^'  '^  C"^«'  P"°'=''  <li""-  *>■  "f/"' 
perfection  that  by  placing  in  the  hopper  the  iron  ^-  Milan,  November  1253.  She  was  the 
to  be  worked,  and  applying  the  motive  power,  <'a.^hter  of  Alphonso  IX.,  marned  I.OUIS.VIII. 
500  tacks  were  made  per  minute  with  better  ^tZ"^" -^^  ^^""v"'<  •"°'^"  °*  "-^.^'^^^J 
finished  heads  and  poims  than  had  ever  been  ("St.  Louis»)  On  the  death  of,  her  husband 
made  by  hand.  He  sold  the  patent  for  $5,000.  ^''^  anticipated  the  formal  appointment  of  a 
About  this  time  various  attempts  were  made  in  '■'i^^'^y  ^V  procxxTrng  the  immediate  coronation 
the  United  States  armories  at  Springfield  and  "f.  "^^  /«"■  ^"<J  ^""^K  'V^  mmorit)^  held  the 
Harper's  Ferry,  to  turn  musket-barrels  with  a  "^'^l  ^^  government  m  his  name  with  distm- 
unif^  external  finish.  Blanchard  undertook  K^'sjied  ability  and  success.  In  124^  when  St 
the  construction  of  a  lathe  to  turn  the  whole  of  ^ouis  took  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land 
the  barrel  from  end  to  end.  by  the  combination  she  again  became  regent  and  gave  new  proofs 
of  one  single  self -directing  operation.  About  °*  ^"  "l*^"'^  J"<I  ^■"^"'s-  ^"  days  are  said 
three  inches  of  the  barrel  at  the  breech  was  partly  "have  been  shortened  by  the  long  absence  of 
cylindrical  and  partly  with  flat  sides;  these  were  ""  .""l'  ='"<'  a  prevailmg  nitnor  that  he  had 
all  cut  by  the  same  machine,  ingeniously  ehan-  resdved  to  remain  permanently  in  Palestine, 
ging  to  a  vibrating  motion  as  it  approached  the  Blanche,  August  Thtodor,  owgoost  tao- 
breech.  The  superintendent  of  the  Springfield  dor  blansh,  Swedish  dramatist  and  novel- 
armory  contracted  with  Mr.  Blanchard  for  one  "st:  b  Stockholm.  17  Sept.  1811;  d.  Stockholm, 
of  his  machines.  While  it  was  in  operation  3°  Nov.  1868.  His  comedies  and  farces,— more 
one  of  the  workmen  remarked  that  his  own  particularly  'Jenny,  or  the  Sleamboat  "rip*; 
work  of  grinding  the  barrels  was  done  away  The  Doctor*;  'The  Rich  Lncle' ;  and  'The 
with.  Another,  employed  on  the  wooden  stocks.  Found  ing' —have  made  all  Sweden  laugh; 
which  were  then  all  made  by  hand,  said  that  while  his  realistic  fictions,— among  them  'The 
Blanchard  could  not  spoil  his  job,  as  he  could  Spectre';  'Tales  of  a  Cabman,'  and  'Sons  of 
not  make  a  machine  to  turn  a  gunstoek.  Blanch-  "orth  and  South,'— are  eagerly  read, 
ard  answered  that  he  was  not  sure,  but  he  Blan'chet,  Joseph  Goderick,  Canadian 
would  think  about  it,  and  as  he  was  driving  sUtcsman :  b.  Samt  Pierre,  1829,  He  studied 
home  the  idea  of  his  lathe  for  turning  irregular  medicine,  graduating  from  the  College  of  Saint 
forms  suddenly  struck  him.  The  principle  of  Anne;  but  has  been  especially  active  in  public 
this  machine  is.  that  forms  are  turned  by  a  ''^e :  I'*  has  been  mayor  of  Levis,  speaker  of  the 
pattern  the  exact  shape  of  the  object  to  be  pro-  Provincial  legislature  of  Quebec  for  seven  years, 
duced,  which  in  every  part  of  it  is  successively  and  member  of  the  Canadian  Assembly,  from 
brought  in  contact  with  a  small  friction- wheel ;  which  he  resigned  on  account  of  the  law  on  dual 
this   wheel   precisely   regulates    the  motion   of  representation. 

chisels  arranged   upon  a  cutting  wheel   acting  Blanching,  the  process  which  prevents  or 

upon   the  rough  block,  so  that  as  the   friction-  checks   the   formation   of  chlorophyll  and  other 

wheel  successively  traverses  every  portion  of  the  substances  in  plants  by  excluding  light     It  alters 

rotating   pattern,    the    cutting   wheel    pares    oft  the  flavor  as  well  as  lightens  the  color  of  cdcry, 

the   superabundant   wood   from   end   to   end   of  sea-kale,  asparagus,  etc..  and  is  generally  accom- 

the  block,   leaving  a  precise  resemblance  of  the  plished  by  covering  the  plants  with  earth,  boards, 

model.    This' remarkable  machine,  with  modi-  straw,  paper,  etc.,  or,  in  a  small  way,  by  inverted 

fications   and    improvements,   is   in    use    in    the  flower-pots,  kegs,  barrels,  etc 

^       'e 
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BLANCO  — BLAND 

_  Bluco,  Antonio  Giuman,  an-t5'ny6  gooz'-  Blanco,    blan'ko,    Cape    (literally,    'white 

man    blan'ko,    Veneiuelan    soldier:   b.    Cara-  cape"),  a  name  given  to  a  great  number  o£  capes 

caa,  29  Feb.  1828;  d.  29  July  iSgg.    He  became  by  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Italians.     It 

prominent  in  the  Federalist  revolts,  1859-63,  and,  corresponds  to  the  French  cap  blanc.    The  name 

when  his  party  triumphed,  was  made  first  vice-  is  as  common  and  as  unphiloaophieal  as  that  of 

president  in  1863  under  Falcon,  who  was  de-  White  Hill,   Black  River,  etc.     The  cape  best 

pos«d  in  the  revolution  of   1868.     Blanco  led  a  known     by     this     name     is     a     headland     on 

successful    counter-revolution    in    i8?o,    became  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  20°  4/  N.,  and 

president,  and  retained  the  office  till  iSSs.    In  Ion.  16°  5^  W.,  the  extremity  of  a  rocky  ridge 

1S93  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France,  where  «'hich  projects   from   the  Sahara   in   a   westerly 

he  resided  till  his  death.  direction,  and  then  bending  southward  forms  a 

_,            T        Ti  V     i_-/      (-  1-1      ir  commodious  hafbor  called  the  Great  Bay.    Cape 

Blanco,  Joa*  Felix,  ho  sa  fa-leks,  Venezue-  m^^^  ^^^  g^st  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 

Ian   historian:  b.  Alariana  de  Caracas,  24   f>ept.  :_  ,.., 

1782;    d.    Caracas,   8    Jan.    187a.     At    different  ** 

times  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  prieit,  soldier.  Bland,  Edith  Nesbit  (E.  Nesbit),  English 

and   statesman.     He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  writer:  b.  London,  IS  Aug.  1858.     She  was  mar- 

the    revolution   at   Caracas,   19   April    1810,   and  ried  to  Hubert   Bland,   1879.     She  has   written 

was  the  first  editor  of  the  great  historical  work,  several  volumes  of  verse,  as  well  as  a  series  of 

'  Doctimentos  para  la  histoiia  de  la  vida  publics  popu'iar    children's    books    and    several    novels, 

del    Libertador,'  etc.  Her     published     works     include :      'Lays     and 

„,               „    .            .M  ^      n   1-   ■           .  .  Legends'    (1886-92);   'Leaves  of  Life'    (1888); 

Blanco,    Pedro,    p5  drS,    Bolivian    states-  (a  Pomander  of  Verse'    (1895):  <Grim  Tales' 

man:   b.   Cochabamba,   19   Oct.   1795;   d.   Sucre,  (1893);     'Something    Wrong'      (1893);     'The 

January  1829,    He  joined  the  Spanish  army  in  Marden  Mystery'   (1896)  ;  'Songs  of  Love  and 

I8t2,    but    soon    deserted   to    the   patriots,    and  Empire'      (1897);     <fhe     Secret     of     Kyriels' 

served  with  them  till  the  end  of  the. revolution,  (iggg) .  <The  Story  of  the  Treasure  Seekers' 

In  1828  he  became  a  general,  and  m  the  same  (1899) ;  'Pussy  and  Doggy  Tales'  (iSgg) ;  <The 

year,   when   Sucre   fell,   was   made   president   of  Book    of    Dragons'     (1900)  ;     'The    Wouid-be 

Bolivia,  but  wis  superseded  m  the  revolution  of  Goods'  ;  'Nine  Unlikely  Tales' ;  'Thirteen  Ways 

31   Dec  1828.    He  was  shot  in  Sucre.  Home'  (1901);  <Five  Children  and  It'  (1902); 

Blanco    Ramnn  »  Arenna    rn'mon  p  a-ra-  '"""^e  Red  House'    (1902)  ;  with  Hubert  Bland, 

nas     M«ot«r^rPENA^!TA     sZifh    sot  '^1"=   Prophet's   Mantle'    (1889);   with   Barron. 

nas,    MARQUIS   DE    fENA    n.ATA    bpanish    sol-  ,.j.,^^  g^^,^^  j^  Bohemia'    (1894). 
dier:  b.  San  Sebastian,   Spain,  1833;  d.  Madrid, 

4  April  1906.  He  began  his  military  career  Bland,  Richard  Parka,  American  legis- 
in  1855  as  lieutenant;  was  promoted  captain  in  lator :  b.  near  Hartford,  Ky,  19  Aug.  1835;  d. 
1858,  and  won  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  Lebanon,  Mo.,  is  June  1899.  He  received  an 
the  war  with  San  Domingo.  In  1894  Blanco  academical  education,  and,  between  l8ss  and 
went  to  the  PhiUppines  as  governor  of  Min-  1865,  practised  law  in  Missouri,  California,  and 
danao.  When  he  returned  to  Spain  he  was  Nevada,  and  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  min- 
assig;ned  to  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  in  ing.  In  1865  he  settled  in  Rolla,  Mo.,  and 
the  war  with  the  Carlists  made  a  brilliant  practised  there  till  he  removed  to  Lebanon 
record.  He  successhilly  stormed  Pena  Plata,  in  the  same  Sl3t&  He  was  a  member  of 
for  which  achievement  he  was  created  a  mar-  Congress  in  1873-95  and  from  1897  till  his 
<jais  with  that  title.  He  succeeded  Gen.  Weyler  death.  In  1896  he  was  a  conspicuous  candidate 
as  captain-general  in  Cuba,  and  his  career  was  for  the  presidential  nomination  in  the  Demo- 
marked  by  deeds  of  blood  and  violence.  When  "■?'"<:  National  Convention,  but  on  the  fourth 
in  command  at  the  Philippines  he  ordered  i6q  '»"<'t  "'S  name  was  withdrawn,  and  the  vote 
prisoners  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  "J  "1?  State  was  cast  for  William  J.  Bryan, 
they  were  left  for  two  days.  When  the  guard  J^r.  Bland  was  best  known  as  the  leader  in  the 
opened  the  door  they  were  all  dead  from  asphyx-  Lower  House  of  Congress  of  the  Frw-Si  ver 
iation.  In  the  second  Cuban  insurrection  1.500  S^r'^TVh^^lii  ^\"il  hL,?u  u^  ^^""fJlZl 
defenseless  prisoners  were  slaughtered  by  his  ^^'i,,^^ '''';!  ™t°l'',^i^!^'' 1^:="^^^^^ 
orders.  At  Eavite  the  Spanish  raptured  several  °*  ^^^  committees  on  coinage,  weights  and  mea- 
native  leaders,  and,  by  Blanco's  instructions,  aures,  and  expenditures  on  public  buildings. 
after  being  tortured,  the  unhappy  wretches  were  Bland,  Theodoric,  American  military  ofli- 
disemboweled  and  their  bleeding  bodies  hung  cer:  b.  Prince  George  County,  Va.,  1742;  d.  I 
on  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  Spanish  govern-  June  1790;  he  studied  medicine  in  the  Univer- 
ment  permitted  him  to  resign  his  post  in  Cuba  sity  of  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  time  practised  in 
before  the  day  set  for  the  American  occupation.  England.      He    returned   home    in    1764    wrote 

o,                _.       ,  J         »,         ,           -             I  against  Gov.  Dunmore  under  the  name  wf  Cas- 

Blanco,     Encalada,     Manuel,     ma-noo-el  ^f^^.   ^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^    j„  ^^^   profession   until 

blan-ko-en-ka-la'da,     Spanish-American     sol-  (he  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  when  he 

dlerr  b.  Buenos  Ayres.  3   Sept    1790 ;  d.  5  Sept.  jided   with   the    Colonists,   and   became   captain 

1875.     He  distinguished  himself  m  the  Chilean  ^f  j^e  first  troop  of  Virginia  cavalry.  In  1777  he 

"?L,°*  ■"'Impendence.     He  was  chosen  president  joined   the  main   army   as  a   lieutenant -colonel. 

of  Chile  in  July  1826,  but  soon  resigned  and  was  and   later  became   a  colonel.     He   distinguished 

made  general   of  the  army.     He  unsuccessfully  himself  at   the   battle  of   Brandywine,   and   was 

invaded   Peru  in   1837,  and  was  not  allowed  to  placed   in   command   of   the   prisoners  taken   at 

retire  till  he  had  signed  a  treaty  of  peace.    Chile  Saratoga,   who  were  marched  to   CharlotteviUe, 

annulled  this  treaty,  and  he  was  court-martialed,  Va.     In  1780-3  he  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 

biit  freed.     In  1847  he  was  intendant  of  Valpa-  nenlal  Congress,  and  was  a  representative  from 

raiso,  and  in  1853-6  minister  to  France.  Virginia  to  the  First  Federal  Congress  in  1789. 


BLANK  VERSE  — BLANQUI 

Blank  VerM,  verse  without  rhyme.  This  much  is  loading  for  short  runs,  prices  range 
was  the  invariable  form  of  the  poetry  of  the  for  all-wool  blankets  from  $20,  the  highest  usu- 
ancients,  but  it  is  now  peculiar  to  the  Itahan,  ally  kept  in  stock,  down  to  $7.50,  and  for  cot- 
English,  and  German  languages.  The  poetry  of  ton-warp  down  to  $2  all-cotton  $1  Few 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the,  earliest  English  blanketa  have  been  imported  into  this  country 
^•^yuy,""*  rhymed,  yet  it  is  not,  generally  ^^^^^  ,g^  ji^^  ^^i  manufacture  here  was 
called  blank  verse,  as  their  versification  had  a  ,3  ^^^-^^  ^f  ^,(,  ^„^  f^ji,^  experiments/  ex- 
peculiarity  01  11s  own  called  alliteration.  When  ,  »  t 
rtyme,  however,  was  once  introduced  inlo  Eng-  =^P'  ^  *7'  ^f"«  ones  for  army  or  navy 
lish  v^rse.  it  wks  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  "^=.  f  <>  *°^  ^!?,^"  «"  plantations,  for  which 
the  exclusive  form  of  versification,  and  the  Earl  '"  '*'3i  a  mill  was  s la rled  in  Pendleton. 
of  Surrey,  who  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Henry  »,  C;  another  to  make  "Indian^  blankets  was 
VIII.  in  1547,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  opened  in  Buffalo  the  same  year.  But  the 
blank  verse  in  England,  namely,  in  his  transla-  fi'st  effective  attempt  was  under  the  sharp 
tion  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  Virgil's  tariff  of  184a,  soon  swept  away  by  the 
'vEneid.'  The  most  common  form  of  blank  moderate  one  of  1847.  The  tariff  bill  of  1857, 
verse  in  English  poetry  is  the  decasyllabic,  such  however,  which  formed  one  of  the  southern 
as  that  of  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost'  and  the  counts  for  secession,  taxed  imported  blankets  so 
dramas  of  Shakespeare.  From  Shakespeare's  heavily  that  by  r86i  importations  had  practically 
time  it  has  been  the  kind  of  verse  almost  uni-  ceased.  In  i860  the  United  States'  total  manii- 
versally  used  by  dramatic  writers.  Dryden,  in-  facturc  was  616,400  pairs,  mainly  in  New  Eng- 
deed,  after  the  Restoration,  introduced  ryhme  land,  Pennsylvania,  and  California.  In  1880  this 
into  his  tragedies,  in  imitation  of  the  French  had  increased  to  4,400,000,  gross  value  $6,840,000, 
rhymed  plays;  but  after  keeping  the  stage  tor  and  the  prices  had  dropped  so  much  that  the 
a  number  of  years,  they  became  intolerable  to  cheaper  grades  had  gone  out  of  use;  the  foreign 
the  English  ear,  and  the  introduction  of  rhyme  commissioners  at  the  Centennial  of  1876  reported 
into  the  drama  has  never  since  been  attempted  that  for  weight,  thickness,  softness,  and  perfec- 
in  England.  Shakespeare  not  uncommonly  ends  tion  of  surface,  nothing  in  Europe  compared 
a  scene  with  a  few  lines  of  rhyme,  although  the  with  the  American,  and  that  the  European 
rest  of  the  scene  is  in  blank  verse,  and  in  the  cheaper  grades  could  not  be  sold  even  to  the 
auhordinate  play  interwoven  with  the  action  of  Indians.  But  competition  had  so  glutted  the 
Hamlet  blank  verse  is  used  throughout.  The  market  that  in  1878  a  great  auction  was  held  in 
first  use  of  the  term  blank  verse  is  said  to  be  New  York  to  dear  them  off,  at  heavy  sacrifice, 
in  Hamlet,  ii.  2:  "The  lady  shall  say  her  mind  In  1890  the  manner  of  report  was  changed  to 
freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall  halt  for't.*  square  yards, — 20,793,644  of  "house  blankets,* 

B,„k..    (,h„  i,   .S„e   white,    good,)     j  jSirj.,SrFo'"l>„^=7S..°p',oS 

h«v7  bed  or  horse  cover  of  .  fabr.c  w.th  .  Ihiek  "^J  ,    ^*  ;'    'i,  „„,„„,„„,  a.  ^^  „,  ^ 

S  '  3  JjJ'Sm  '.'f f.-  ,1?  Sf'ilS'^.t  "h"  J  «11  ■>'  P"t-wool  article  Ml  off  heavily  in  the  lut 

il^kZ  S,l  XJ!„\SJiS.^^t^liA.  decide- to  i8,iS5.!05   square  yard.,  valued  at 

fl,^^  SSof^ji^  S™^L  .     ^£?£  t5.aoo.95g;  thoigh  hSrse  blankets  increased  to 

S  ch«^  .t'fcr   7nd   liWe   le.s   d~  >M     S  ""SJ"?  "'"il  «  ''•W«  "  ■'»»'  "»  »™ 
Lj       "^ V-           t'    fu     c      .         i    durable    in  j^  ^  ^^    chef  seats  of  manufacture  were 

good  cond,t,on      In  the  Snest  grades  ol  Amer-  p  ,,.„;,    ,„    j,.,„,     „j    Maasachusclts 

lean   mankets.  (he  fillintr  ru  AiiEitraliaii   wool,   the  ;  '.  ...    .-  -k.^-  . 


t  blankets,  the  filling  is  Australian  wool,  the 


in- warp,    though    Indiana,    Minnesota, 


longest  and  softest  fibre  known :  the  w.rp  of  Sa™    .oTse  .TU^ SesTtSS 

American    wool.     The   cheapest   ones   have   for  .  ..„    „„",:, ;,„ 

filling  Ihe   shorter   combings   of    wool,    shoddy,  large  quantities             .■„«„,         j  .     ^a 

etc.;  ordinary  horse  blankets  the  same  or   stil  ..,  Th^  "f  '^  '"T"  ll  .t,  r   K    .  l^-.ft'.^hl 

coa;ser  half^leaned  wool,   and  largely  animal  ''"  '«'^^"^'=^  Tt^'  .^  l.^hl.   'n^^^Wn  ?.n?J^ 

.    ■        ni  I  .       1         ^  ■_  '                  _.-a       I     IT  nbre  with  teazles;  these  nave  now  been  replaced 

hair.    Of  late  also  an  immense  quantity  of  all-  ■    ,.    ^t,„„,      'i.^,  ,,:,^  ,,„„,  ,„„t,  „,  i,r„.h„ 


.  ,  .  ,  A  .J.  1"^/"!*y  '■Vf'"  in  the  cheaper  makes  with  steel  teeth  or  hrushes 
,  blankets  are  made,  the  nap  bemg  cotton  r„o,vm,f  cylinders,  which,  however,  are  loo 
wool;  these  have  competed  less  w>th  wool  i„^^^;^^^  and  liahle  o  tear  the  goods  to  be 
blankets  than  with  comfortables,  whose  sale  for  ^„  ^^  ^j,^  expensive  ones.  The  use  of  Jac- 
a  time  they  cut  m  half.  They  are  "sed  for  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  P^.^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^^^  ^^,^^,^  ,„ 
economy,  «here  hea^T-  blankets  are  not  needed,  ^,^^^  J(  ^^^^^  i^  ^„^^l,„  ^^^  ^^j^,, 
?o"r^"ilS  etc.''"lV'r^t^Zo^s''b=S  has  popularised  blankets  by  incr^sing  their 
in  the  world  are  those  of  the  Mysore  in  India,  '^"V''  ■  vi-  ■  1,  tt-A  ..,  1  ».  v  1. 
so  delicate  that  one  18  feet  long  can  be  rolled  Blanqm,  blan-ke,  JtrSme  Adolphc,  French 
inside  a  hollow  bamboo.  In  the  United  States  economist:  b,  Nice.  1798:  d.  1854.  While  study- 
■  they  are  a  specialty  in  southwestern  Indian  '"S  medicine  at  Pans  he  made  acquaintance 
domestic  manufacture,  especially  among  the  ™""  J**"  Baptiste  Say,  and  was  mduced  to 
quite  civilized  Navajos  (q.v.),  whose  rough  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  economicfi.  He 
hand  looms  and  stick  shuttles  turn  out  blan-  succeeded  Say  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
kets  weighing  20  pounds  or  more,  and  selling  Metiers  as  professor  of  industrial  economy.  , 
for  $1  and  $2  a  pound,  much  prized  by  Alaskan  Blanqui,  who  favored  a  free-trade  policy,  pub- 
and  Klondike  gold-seekers.  But  of  civilized  'isheti,  among  other  works,  'Prfcis  Elementaire 
iv..'.iiufacfu>-e,  the  finest  are  from  California,  d'Econnmie  Politique'  and  'Histoire  de  1  Econo- 
Nevada,  and  Oregon,  and  from  Minneapolis :  "ie  Politique  en  Europe.' 
some  of  thtse  retail  for  $25  per  pair  with  n  Blanqui,  Louis  Auguste,  French  revolu- 
weight  of  less  than  10  pounds.  Maine,  Ohio,  tionist;  h.  Nice.  7  Feb.  1805;  d.  i  Jan.  1881.  Ht 
and  West  Virginia  also  produce  very  fine  made  himself  conspicuous  chiefly  by  his  passion- 
goods.    Below  the  above  fancy  price,  of  which  ate  advocacy  of  the  most  extreme  politiral  opin- 
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BLAl4QUtLLO  —  &LASPHEH  Y 

ioiis,    for  wbich'  he  Guffered  with  the  pride  of  in  the  Paris  Salon  in  1874-    He  returned  to  the 
a  martyr.    He  was  one  of  the  foremost  fighters  United   States  in    j88i,  and   has  since   distin- 
in    a.U  the  French  revolutions  of  the  19th  cen-  guished  hiniself  by  the  execution  of  targe  deco- 
tury.      In  1830  he  was  decorated  for  his  valor  rative  works.    Among  his  noteworthy  produc- 
at    the   barricades.     In   1848   he  figured  as   the  tions  in  this  line  are  one  of  the  domes  of   the 
chief  organizer  of  the  popular  movement  under  Manufacturers'  building  in  the  World's  Colum- 
the  provisional  government.    He  took  the  Jead  bian  Exposition,  the  great  central  dome  of  the 
also  in  the  revolutionary  attentat  of  15  May,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  new  apartment  of 
«itn  of  which  was  to  overthrow  the  Constituent  the  appellate  court  in  New  York;  besides  ceil- 
Assembly.     At  the  head  of  an  excited  mob  he  ing  and  panel  work  in  the  residences  of  C.  P. 
demanded    of    the    French    representatives    the  Huntington,  W.  K.  Vandcrbilt,  and  George  W. 
resuscitation  of  the  Polish  nationality,  while  one  C.  Drexel,  and  in  the  Astoria  ballroom  and  sev- 
of  his  friends  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  eral  clubhouses  in  New  York. 
Assembly.    For  his  share  in  these  disturbances  _,  ,_.       -»          e^   m  ■       -n-  1.         *  e 
he  ■»..  Rewarded  with  a  .0  years'  imprl!onn,e»t  ,    ?'■.'»*  ^'^  ?'  **■  *■?"■  I"!""  °'  S«: 
in  Bellei.Ie     In  i86.  Blanqii  was  sSitenced  to  ^"''  J"    ^T™"'    't  S"'    S       T  /"f"?' 
another  ImpriOTmem  of  fiitr  years.    After  tlie  nmyrdom  abotn   316.   1)y  otder  ol    ABnttJa. 
downfall  of  the  second  empire  in  18m  Blanqui  p""™  of  Cappidoeia  and  little  Armen,>     H„ 
resumed  his  reyolutionary  aal.ity,  aS  in  1871,  S""  '^  "  'i''?'""' '"  ""  °Ti  ■'".'.f''  m  ". 
>A»i,  ..  ^T.~«;— n>  ^,M  :»  tn.Tn!.,.  •>..  rv.l__   i._  February  and  he  is  commemorated  in  the  oldest 
rS™  F^™ir,^  Pni?,,?  ;?,i™?,?^.^  martyrolojies  of  the   Roman  ehnrch.    In  the 
S^VlKd^r  l^e  2..  ™h  JiS  F;?™!  „?  Rnman  Martyrolosy,  3  Fehraary  is  assigned  to 
New  Caledonia,  he  was  condemned  to  imprison-  . -„      ,..  ;.  ti,_  Xi,™  ..,;«»  «i  e.,™,!  ^™k-,.. 
ment  for  life,  from  which  he  was  released  in  ^'";    ,"^  '?  ^^l  P»"?"  ^'"^  •'*  wool^combers, 
<<■■»      iT«  ~,.l.j  ..  ..-i     I.  1/  «(  Li.  i'»  V*-"'  .    ■"  his  flesh  having  been  torn  by  iron  combs.    He  is 
1879-    He  spent  nearly  half  of  his  hfempr.son  ^p^^-jgHy  ^^^y^^  i„  diseases  of  children  and 
BUnqiuDo,  blan-k€l  yo,  a  fish  of  the  Gulf  animals,     and     ailments    connected    with     the 
of    Mexico    (_Caithiatilus   ckrysofs).   related   to  throat   are   more   particularly  in    his   province, 
the  tilefish.-  The  name  is  also  given  m  southern  ™      .            .                ,            ■      ,     .  r     , 
California  to  the  yellow-tail  (q.v.).  Blasphemy,  is  somewhat  variously  defined. 
Tii...n«.     T..-i.,„.i      .,     ..:ii.._^    1^^.    ™;i..  According     to     the     most     general    definition, 
BUmey,    Ireland,    a     village    four    miles  -      ^       f    (^^     speaking    irreverently    of    th^ 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Cork,  near  the  Mream  n,ygt^ries  of  religion;  and  formerly,  in  Roman 
of    same  name,    hwe  crossed    by  a   handsome  Catiiolk  countries,  it  also  included  the  speaking 
bridge  of  three  archM.    It  la  a.  small  but  weU-  contemptuously  or  disrespectfully  of  the  Hoi? 
built  pUce ;_  and  b«.des  the  pansli  church,  con-  yirgin  or  the  Mints.    Pt-bfk  blasphemy  has  been 
tarns  a  national  school.     Flax  and  cotton  were  considered  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  an  un- 
fonnerly  manufactured  to  some  extent,  but  .both  pardonable  sin,  and  it  was  formerly  punished 
■      of  ?*>««=. ''""':t'«  l-ave  now  decayed.    Spinning  ^,(1,  j^jh  by  the '  municipal  laws.     The  77th 
and  dycmg  woolen   yam  is,  however,  stiU   car-  „„^^  ^t  Justinian  assigned  this  punishment  to 
ried  on ;  and  there  is  an  extcMive  Iweed  manu-  -^^     ^^  ^^^  capitularies  inflicted  the  same  pun- 
factory  employing  a  number  of  people.    Blarney  i^^meni  upon  such  as.  knowing  of  an  an  of 
Castle  stands  on  an  isolated  limestone  rock  at  blasphemyrdid  not  denounce  the  offender.    The 
p!^^^"^  "J!!    "L""'    Blarney    and    Comant  j„,^„  ,/^,  „f  Prj„„  punished  this  crime  with 
Erected  m  the  isth  century,   t  was  the  scene  of  g         corporal    punishment,    the    gallows,    and 
several    interesting   historical    events;    but   de-  death,  ac^rding  to  the  de^ee  and  aggravation 
nves    Its  chief  notoriety   from  a    stone  in   its  „f  ^^^  ^g^^  «The  records  of  the  plniamcnts 
northrast  angle,  several  feet  from  the  top,  bear-  j     nn^^rous  instances  of  condemnation  for 
"!„''j.V  ".i  «7fi^°';i,r^.%l'rnl^  dl^^^  thrs  crime,  and  many  of  pmiishment  by  death; 
erectwn,   and^lled   the   «Blarn^   Stone.'     To  others  of  branding  and  mutilation,     A  man  was 
this  stone  tradition  ascribes  the  faculty  of  com-  ^^  ^^is  offense  ^ndemned  to  be  hanged,  and  to 
mumcatrng  to  all  who  kiss  it  that  species  of  ^ave  his  tongue  afterward  cut  out,  and  the  sen- 
"u'i,  P"^"^^'^S  "tE  "^  Jl!   "Tri  '^•^'"T"'^  tencc  was  executed  at  Orleans  as  late  as  1748. 
called , •blarney.'     The  "gr^es  of  Blarney*  are  g       ;    j     remarked  by  a  writer   in  the  FrenTh 
extensive  and  interesting,  and  beneath  the  castle  <Encyclopedie  Modcme,'  that  we  should  form  an 
there  are  also  some  curious  natural  caves,  erroti^ropinion   fr^   the  present    state  of 
Blaaer  ble  zer,  Gustav,  German  sculptor:  gcKiety  of  the  effect  of  this  offense,  and  ihc  dis- 
h.    Dusseldorf,   g    May    1813;    d.   Cannstatt,   ao  orders  it  might  introduce  in  former  times;   for 
April  187^     He  was  associated  11  years  with  religion  was  Mice  so   intimately  blended   with 
^uch  and  for  that  time  shared  in  all  his  work,  the  government  and  laws,  that  to  treat  the  re- 
in 1845  he  went  to  Rome,  but  returned  to  Berlin  ceived  articles  of  faith  or  religious  ceremonies 
when  appointed  to  design  one  of  the  groups  for  with    disrespect   was   in  effect  to  attack    civil 
the    'Schlossbriicke,'      His    group,     'Minerva  institutions. 

leading  a  Young  Warrior  to  Battle,'  is  thought  By  the  cwnmon   law  of  England,  as  sUted 

to  be  the  best  of  the  series.     Among  his  other  by    Blackstone,   blasphemy   consists   in   denying 

works  arc  a  statue  of  St,  Matthew  in  the  church  the  being  and  providence  of  God,  contumdioua 

at  Helsmgfors;  the  'Prophet  Daniel' ;  Barussia  reproaches  of  Jesus  Christ,  profane  scoffing  at 

in  the  new  museum  at  Berlin;  the  statues  of  jjoiy  Scripture,  etc.,  and  is  punishable  by  fine 

Jeremiah,    Daniel,    and    Charlemagne    for    the  and  imprisonment,  or  corporu  punishment;  the 

church   at    Potsdam-  the  equestrian    statue   of  offense    is    also    statutory,    the    statute   9   and 

Frederick  William  III.  at  Cologne;   'Hospital-  ,0   William   lit.   cap.    xxxii.,   declaring   that    if 

ity>  ;  and  many  busts,  including  one  of  Lincoln  any  one  shall  deny  any  of  the   persons  of  the 

and  one  of  Washington.  Trinity  to  be  God,  or  assert  that  there  are  more 

Bluh&eld,  Edwin  HoWland,  American  art-  gods  than  one,  or  deny  the  truth  of  Christianity 

ist;   b.    New  Vork,   15   Dec.    1S48;   studied  ia  or  of  the  Scripture  he  shall  be  incapable  of 

Paris  under  Lion  Bonnat;  and  began  exhibiting  holding  any  office;  and  for  a  second  offensk  be 


BLAST  FlIRNACE 

disabled   from  suing  any  action,  or  beinji  an  where  reduction  of  the  ores  takes  place.    The 

executer,  and  suffer  three  years'  impnsonment  reduced  ore,  meeting  the  burning  fud  near  the 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  stood  under  tuyeres.  Is  melted,  and  the  liquid  stag  and  metal 

acts  of  1661  and  1695,  the  punishment  of  bias-  drop  into  the  hearth  or  crucible  (the  cinder  or 

phemy  was  death.    Blasphemy  consisted  of  rail-  slag  floating  on  the  liquid  metal),  from  which 

ing  at  or  cursing  God,  or  of  obstinately  persist-  ^W  are  tapped  out  from   time  to  time.    By 

ing  in  denying  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  healing  _the_  blast  before  it  enters  the  tuyeres 

Being,  or  any  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  combiiition  is  accelerated,  and  the  furnaces  pro- 

The  early  legislation  of  the  American  colo-  <*"*=*  increased  quantities  of  metal  with  reduced 
nies  followed  that  of  the  mother  country,  and  *"^  consumption  per  unit  of  product 
in  some  of  them  the  crime  of  blasphemy  was  ITie  large  blast  furnaces  smelt  ores  of  iroo 
punished  with  death ;  but  the  penally  was  miti-  f""  manganese,  or  of  iron  and  manganese,  and 
gated  before  the  establishment  of  independence,  ^^^  from  40  to  106  feet  in  height,  a  cross  sec- 
and  imprisonment,  whipping,  setting  on  the  pi!-  ''f"  ^t  the  top  of  the  boshes  showing  a  drde 
lory,  having  the  tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot  J'^'"  'O  feet  to  23  feet  in  diameter.  The  blast 
iron,  etc.,  were  substituted.  Several  penalties  'S  heated  to  1,000  ,  and  sometimes  to  i^oo',  or 
against  blasphemy  are  to  be  found  in  the  laws  1.400'  F.,  and  is  forced  into  the  crucibles  or 
of' some  of  the  New  England  States,  according  hearth  through  from  6  to  20  tuyeres,  at  pres- 
to which  it  is  provided  that,  if  any  person  shaJl  sures  from  5  to  15,  and,  at  limes,  exceeding  so 
blaspheme,  by  denying,  cursing,  or  contumeli-  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  blast  furnaces 
ously  reproaching  God,  his  creation,  govern-  smelting  silver  or  copper  ores  seldom  exceed  3P 
ment,  or  final  judging  of  the  world,  or  1^  curs-  feet  in  height,  the  horizontal  section  being  rec- 
ing  or  reproaching  Jesus  Christ  or  the  Holy  tangular,  and  the  blast  pressure  but  a  fraction  of 
Ghost,  or  contumeliously  reproaching  the  Word  3  pound,  A  modern  blast  furnace  will  produce 
of  God,  consisting  of  the  commonly  received  from  300  to  600  tons  of  pig  iron  daily,  requiring 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  he  is  from  1,000  to  2,000  tons  of  ore,  fuel  and  flux 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  terra  not  exceed-  'o  be  fed  into  it.  The  cost  for  construction  and 
ing  five  years.  But  the  most  direct  and  public  equipment  of  one  of  these  modern  furnaces, 
violations  of  these  laws  are  passed  over  with-  with  its  necessary  railroad  tracks,  storage  room 
out  punishment  or  prosecution,  due  protrably  to  ^"d  tins  for  receiving  the  raw  material,  the 
the  provisions  of  the  National  and  State  Consti-  mechanism  for  elevating  it  to  the  top  of  the 
tutions,  guaranteeing  religious  liberty,  and  the  stack,  with  snfBcient  blowing  engines,  boilers, 
freedom  of  speech.  In  many  States,  the  offense  hot  blast  stovea,  etc,  ranges  from  $400,000  to 
of  blasphamy,  not  being  a  subject  of  special  $800,000. 

statutory  provision,  is  only  punishable  either  as  As  a  rule,  blast  furnaces  smelting  other  ore* 

an  offense  at  common  law,  or  a  violation  of  the  than  those  of  iron  have  the  top  of  the  furnace 

statute  laws  against  profane  swearing.  stack  open,  while,  in  those  producing  iron,  the 

Blast  Furnace,  a  modem  mechanical  appli-  '"P  '»  usually  sealed  by  a  be'l  closing  against  a 

ance,  or  structure  built  of  refractory  material  hopper,  to  distribute  the  stock  in  the  wide  throat 

in  which   metallic   ores  are   smelted  in  contact  of  the  furnace  and  to  control  the  gases  which 

with  fuel  and  flux,  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  are  the  result  of  the  smelting  operation,  so  as  to 

being  accelerated  by  air  under  pressure.     The  employ  the  calorific  value  of  these  gases  for 

materials  are  fed  in  at  the  top  of  the  fumact  healing  the  blast  or  for  generating  steam  in 

and   after  the  ores  are  reduced,   the  metal,   or  boilers    to    operate   machinery.      The    practica- 

in  some  cases  the  matte,  and  the  resulting  slag  biliiy  of  using  these  gases  in  engines,  where  the 

are  tapped  in  a  molten  state  at  or*near  the  bot-  gas,  in  exploding,  gives  impetus  to  a  piston,  has 

tom;  as  a  rule,  the  slags,  being  of  less  specific  also  been  demonstrated.    The  blast  is  heated 

gravity  than  the  metal,  float  upon  it.    The  siies  In  hot  blast  stoves,  generally  cylinders  from  14 

of  blast  furnaces  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  over  to  25  feet  in  diameter  and  from  £0  to  ns  feel 

too  feet  in  height,  a  horizontal  section  through  high,   filled    with   checker   work   of   fire   brick, 

the  structure  showing  either  circular  or  rectangu-  These  stoves  are  placed  in  series ;  the  gas  being 

lar  interiors,  the  circuUr  form  being  adopted  admitted  to  and  burned  in  a  stove  raises  the 

for    the    larger   sizes,    while   those    of   smaller  temperature   of  the   masonry,   after   which   the 

height  are  often  made  rectangular  to  permit  of  gas  is  shut  off  and  the  blast  forced  through  the 

introducing  a  number  of  tuyeres  with  air  noz-  highly  heated  checkers.    By  alternating  a  series 

zles  into  a  narrow  hearth.  _  of  stoves  on  gas  or  blast,  at  intervals  of  one  or 

A  vertical   section  of  a  modem  American  two  hours,  a  nearly    uniform  temperature   is 

blast  furnace  shows  at  the  lower  part,  the  hearth  maintained. 

or  crucible  of  the  shape  desired,  into  which  the  The  blast,  after  passing  through  the  hot  blast 

air  is  admitted  under  pressure  through  tuyeres,  stoves,  is  conveyed  in  iron  or  steel  conduits. 

On  this  hfarth  is  superposed  an  inverted  frustum  lined  with  fire  brick,  I0  tuyeres,  set  in  the  walls 

of    a   cone  forming   the   boshes,    and    above  of  the  crucible.     These  tuyeres  are  formed  of 

these   the  shaft  of  the   furnace   ascends  in   the  an  inner  and  outer  shell  iwilh  closed  ends,  water 

form  of  a  right  cone.    The  shafts  are  inclosed  by  circulating  between   the  two   shells.     The   tuy- 

shells  of  sheet  steel  or  by  crinolines  formed  of  eres  are  mostly  made  of  bronze  or  copper  and 

bands  and  beams,  and  carried  on  columns.    The  are    set    in    larger    tuyere   blocks    (also    water 

boshes  are  usually  secured  by  bands  and  the  cooled)  of  iron  or  bronze.    Nozzles  connect  the 

cracibles  by  sheet  and  metal  jackets.  The  mate-  lined  air  conduits  to  tlie  tuyeres.    The  cooling 

rials  are  charged  into  the  shaft  so  that  layers  of  water    required    by    a    modem    blast     furnace 

fuel   alternate  with  layers  of  ore  and  flux,  the  amounts  to  millions  of  gallons  daily.    A  large 

taper  of  the  shaft  being  sufficient  to  permit  of  ex-  furnace    requireg   a   boiler   equipment   of   from 

pansion  as  the  materials  are  heated,  and  facilitate  3,000  to  3,500  horSe  powef  for  its  blowing,  pump- 

their  delivery  to  the  hopper  formed  by  the  boshes,  ing  and  elevating;  machinery,  electric  plant,  eta 
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Blast  furnaces  sre  numerous  in  Great  Brit-  differing  somewhat  iit  equipraent,  particulatly  in 

ain,    Germany,  l^rance,  Belgium,  Spain,  Russia,  die  charging  mechanism.     These  furnaces  for  a 

Austria- Hungary,   Sweden,  and  they  also  exist  while  gave  good  results,  but  later  were  a  grave 

m     Canada,    Mexico,    Italy,    Oiina,    India,    and  disappointment,   owing   to   the   almost   universal 

Japan,     Data  as  to  the  number  of  these  is  not  failure  of  their  linings  after  a  few  months'  oper- 

at  hand,  but  the  pig  iron  production  of  various  ation,  while  the  Duquesne  furnaces  made  over 

cmintties  gives  an  .approximate  idea.     In   1909  one  million  tons  on  their   first   lining,  a  result 

these    figures    (m  metric  tons)    were  approxi-  v^hich  the  writer  believes  to  have  been  clearly 

matcly    as    W'ows:      United    States   26,000,000  ^^^„  ^^^^^  ^^  be' due  entir'y  to  the  good  dis' 

S-sF^i  ISr/'Fl^^  S^:;ztss^ £ ssrws^- 

nrst  SIX  months  01  WIO.  T,7oo,ooo  tons) ;  Russia  tu      i ;  .      _  j    j-  .  'l   .■  ... 

a.900,000  tons;  Austria-HungE^ry2,ooo,oit.  tons;  ^  J"."  ''°A  ^  distributing  mechanism  in- 
bSS^  I,7«;,ooo  tons;  Sweden  450.^  tons  f'^"'^'^  "'  D-quwpe  seemed  to  engmeers.  when 
Spain  400,000  tons;  CaAada  68o.oti  tons;  Ifal^  ^"'"'  """"  ^^oniphcated  and  expensive  than  was 
3«MX»  tons;  all  other  countries  (estimated)  "=«ssary  and  at  the  m me  time  they  aimed  to 
550,000  tons;  making  a  total  production  of  about  T  /  k  I  .;f"/^-^  reduction  m  the  labor  em- 
01  500000  tons.  ployed,  but  they  failed  to  appreciate  the  import- 
'  It  'is  impossible  to  give  the  total  number  of  ?"*^*  "*  good  stock  distribution  on  top  of  the 
blast  furnaces  in  the  United  States,  for  the  rea-  •"^nace  and  how  it  was  accomplished  by  the 
son  that  the  number  of  those  used  for  producing  Uuquesne  design.  ,  ,  , 
copper,  silver,  etc.,  are  not  collated,  but  lists  of  The  usual  construction  now  adopted  for 
the  furnaces  employed  in  reducing  iron  ores  are  "^."arging  the  furnace  is  tnechanical  stock  hand- 
carefully  reported  by  the  AmerTcan  Iron  and  ''."»•  storage  bins,  and  skip  hoists  equipped  with 
Steel  Association.  There  were  in  igog,  in  the  single  or  double  skips.  These  dumping  skips 
United  States,  approximately  450  blast  furnaces,  are  responsible  for  the  short  life  of  the  fur- 
whose  aggregate  reported  capacity  amounted  to  "aee  linings,  for,  in  discharging  their  load  on 
over  25,000,000  long  tons  of  pig  iron,  but  as  all  'oP  O'  ^^  furnace,  they  cause  a  sorting  of  the 
of  these  furnaces  are  not  active  at  one  time  (25  stock,  the  finer  parts  dropping  down  near  the 
per  cent  often  being  idle),  it  is  more  equitable  dumping  point  of  the  skip,  and  the  lumps  going 
to  consider  the  practical  production  as  t«tween  farthest  away.  It  was  quite  possible  to  obtain 
that  reported  and  the  greatest  annual  output,  a  uniform  layer  in  the  furnace  of  coke,  lime- 
which,  m  iQio,  amounted  to  24,338,302  long  tons,  stone,  and  ore,  but  the  fact  that  more  of  the 
valued  at  about  $400,000,000.  See  Steel;  Iron  lumps  went  to  the  side  of  the  furnace  farthest 
AND  Steel;  f''oi;NDRY  Practice;  Blast  Fur-  from  the  skip  made  the  gases  channel  on  that 
NACE  Practice.  Modern,  etc.  side  and  thus  cut  the  inwall  by  concentrating 
the  smelting  action  to  that  side  of  the  furnace. 
Blast  Furnace  Practice,  Modem.  The  first  Good  stock  distribution  may  be  obtained  by  me- 
requisite  tor  the  conduct  of  Blast  Furnace  chanically  filled  furnaces  provided  with  any 
Practice  is  equipment,  and  therefore  although  kind  of  skip  hoists  by  the  use  of  the  rotary  dis- 
the  space  allotted  for  Uiis  article  is  very  limited,  tribulor,  of  which  there  are  three  distinct  types. 
a  brief  description  of  the  apparatus  required  to  From  the  bins,  an  electrically  driven  larry 
obtain  modern  furnace  practice  is  necessary.  should  weigh  and  deliver  the  stock  to  the  skip 
The  construction  of  the  Duquesne  Blast  Fur-  at  the  foot  of  the  iriclmed  furnace  hoist.  Plants 
naces  in  1902  and  1903  marked  a  great  advance  operating  on  lake  ore  must  receive  most  of  their 
in  the  evolution  of  the  modern  blast  furnace,  yearly  requirements  during  warm  weather,  and 
for  the  labor  of  filling  the  furnaces  formerly  hence  a  stocking  equipment  is  required,  and 
done  by  hand  was  performed  mechanically,  and  even  at  all  furnaces  some  form  of  stocking  plant 
their    size    far    exceeded    any    previously    built,  is  desirable. 

The  capacity  predicted  of  600  tons  per  day  and  When  the  plant  is  located  on  navigable  water 

actually    accomplished,    was    the    most    marked  and    receives   its    ore   that   way,   the    unloading 

achievement,  as  it  was  fully  50  per  cent  greater  machines   operating  grab  buckets   are   arranged 

than  any  furnace  production  at  thai  time.    These  to    deliver    the    material    into    the    stock    piles, 

furnaces  were  100  feet  high  and  were  equipped  from   whence   it   is   recovered   by   another   grab 

with  powerful  blowing  engines  of  large  capacity,  bucket,  operated  by  a  gantry  crane  spanning  the 

The   ore   was  handled   In   and   out   of   stock  ore  yard,  and  delivering  its  load   into  an  elec- 

pile   mechanically,  by  means   of  a  large  gantry  trically   driven   transfer   car   serving   the    stock 

crane  euipped  with   a  scraper   bucket   spanning  bins.     When   two  or   more   large   furnaces   are 

the  ore  yard.     The   stock   house   was   equipped  located  away  from  navigable  water,  and  hence 

with  steel  bins  for  ore.  stone,  and  coke,  and  the  receiving  all  the  stock  by  rail,  a  mechanical  car 

furnaces  were  filled  by  an  inclined  hoist,  oper-  dumper  is  an  economy. 

atiiw  a  cylindrical  bucket,  which  was  deposited  Considering  next  the  power  equipment,  we 
in  the  stock  house  on  a  low  car  and  transferred  find  that  the  water  tube  boiler  gives  the  best  re- 
to  the  bin  chutes  for  filling.  suits  with  waste  gas  as  a  fuel,  but  for  more 
This  bucket  was  closed  by  a  bell,  to  the  rod  than  two  furnaces,  much  greater  economy  is 
of  which  the  hoist  rope  was  hooked  when  th?  obtained  by  burning  the  gas  direct  in  the  cylin- 
tnh  was  hoisted,  and  this  bell  when  lowered  on  der  of  the  gas  engine,  and  thus  furnishing  the 
top  discharged  the  contents  automatically  into  electric  power  required  to  drive  auxiliary  ma- 
the  receiving  hopper,  thus  forming  a  complete  ehinery  about  the  plant,  and  in  the  gas  driven 
ring  in  layers  of  material  in  this  hopper  each  blowing  engine  the  blast  required  for  the  fur- 
time  a  tub  was  hoisted.  nace.  In  plants  where  the  water  tube  hoiler  is 
The  success  of  these  Stacks  was  followed  still  in  use,  the  steam  engines  are  compounded 
rapidly  by  the  construction  in  difterenl  parts  of  and  the  exhaust  steam  condensed  in  a  central 
the  country  of  stacks  of  siinilar  dimensions,  but  condenser  of  large  capacity.                                    ^ 


BLAST  FURNACE  PEACTIC& 

Furnace  gas   is   made  much   more  efficient  to-day  the  most  commonly  used,  on  account  of 

under  boilers,  if  cleaned  before  use,  and  if  go-  the  wide  distribution  of  coking  coals,  but  aiithra- 

ing  lo  internal  combustion  engines,  a  thorough  cite   is   still   used   largely  by   the   plants    -within 

cleaning  is  absolutely  necessary.  easy  radius  of  the  anthracite  field  of  Pennsyl- 

For  nse  under  boilers,  the  cleaning  may  be  vania  and  charcoal  is  still  used,  where  timber  i» 

effected  by  the  wet  dust  catcher  of  the  contact  abundant. 

type,  where  the  gas  is  repeatedly  directed  against  The  development  of  the  retort  oven,  partic- 

a  surface  of  water  kept  clean  by  circulation.  ularly  with  the  saving  of  by-products,  has  made 

Such  dust  catchers  remove  95  per  cent  of  possible  the  coking  of  coal  that   is  practically 

the  solid  matter  in  the  gas,  absorbing  less  than  ron-coking,   in   the  ordinary  beehive  oven.      At 

1  per  cent  of  moisture,  and  reducing  the  temper-  the  same  time,  it  has  reduced  the  cost  of  coking 

ature   about   5   per   cent.      For   use   in   the   gas  from  40  cents  10  $150  per  ton  of  coke,  depend' 

engines,  the  gas  must  be  thoroughly  cooled  and  ing  upon  the  nature  of  the  coal  and  the  market 

scrubbed  to  remove  the  solid  matter  very  com-  value  of  the  by-products  at  the  ovens, 
pletely,    for   which    a   great   variety   of   devices  With   fuel,  as  with  ores,   it   is   important   tt» 

are   used.      It   is   good   practice  to   pass   all   the  eliminate    earthy    impurities    before    the    amclt- 

gas   through   a   good   contact   wet   dust   catcher  ing   operation.     It   is  therefore   found   advanta- 

and  thus  retain  most  of  the  initial  heat  for  the  geous  to  wash   coal,   hig^   in   sulphur   and    ash. 

gas  to  be  bnmed  in  the  stoves,  subjecting  the  that  is,  such  as  will,  in  the  raw  state,  give  a 

balance  to  a  more  thorough  treatment  for  use  coke  over  i.ag  per  cent  in  sulphur  and  15  per 

in  the  gas  engines.  cent  in  ash. 

No  furnace  plant  to-day  is  complete  without  By-product  coke,  however,  lacks  the  silvery 

some  means  of  regulating  the  amount  of  mois-  color  of  beehive  coke,  and  is  not  quite  as  «ffi- 

ture  admitted  into  the  furnace  in  the  blast,  and  cient  in  the  blast  furnace  pound  per  pound   of 

the  most  satisfactory  way  to  do  this   is  to  re-  the  carbon  contents.     It  is  also  frequently  high 

duce  the   amount   to  the   lowest  possible   mini-  in  moisture,  due  to  faulty  methods   of  quencn- 

mum.     This  is  accomplished  by  refrigeration  of  ine. 
the  air  admitted  to  the   air  cylinders   of  the 

blowing  engines,   a  process   patented  by  James  charcoal    comes   first, 
Gayley,   and   accomplishing   greater   economical  coke,  retort  coke. 
results  than  was  estimated  possible  in  that  di-  Small  furnaces  operate  with  lower  fuel  con- 
fection, sumption  on  anthracite  than  on   coke  and  it  is 

Iron  Ores. — Such  ores  are  smelted  when  con-  always  necessary  to  lighten  the  burden  when 
tainlng  from  40  per  cent  and  upwards,  and,  in  changing  such  furnaces  from  anthracite  to  coke 
case  of  calcareous  ores,  even  lower  grade  ma-  fuel.  Other  things  beings  equal,  the  fuel  with 
terial  has  been  treated  profitably,  but  the  costs  high  combined  carbon  is  more  efficient  in  the 
of  manufacture  increase  very  rapidly  as  the  blast  furnace  than  one  of  lower  carbon  content. 
yield  in  metallic  iron  drops  in  the  mixture.  It  For  example,  the  best  coke  from  the  Pocahon- 
is,  therefore,  important  to  give  attention  to  the  las  region  is  more  efficient  than  the  best  Con- 
preparation  of  the  ore  before  smelting,  with  the  neilsville ;  the  former,  while  a  soft  coke,  has 
view  of  removing  objectionable  elements.  This  from  S  to  ?  per  cent  of  ash,  while  the  latter, 
concentration  frequently  removes  considerable  although  hard  and  silvery,  has  from  10  to  12 
phosphorus   which    is   practically   unaffected   by  per  cent  of  ash, 

the   smelting  process,   and   occasionally   reduces  Fluxes. — Purity  is  here  a  desideratum  as  well 

the  sulphur,  which  is  always  a  difficult  and  ex-  as  in  ores  and  fuels,  but  the  only  way  it  can  be 

pensive  element  to  remove,  obtained   is  by  choosing   as   pure   a   deposit   as 

In  concentration,, it  is   usually  necessary   to  possible,    then    strip    off    the    overlyii^    earth 

crush  fine,  which  leaves  the  product  in  a  fmely  carefully,  and,  in  quarrying,   throw  out   Strata* 

divided   state,   and,   as   the   ore  grains   decrease  or  dykes  of  silicious  materia!, 
in  size  below   what   would   stay^  on   a   60  mesh  It  is  important  that  the  flux  for  the  furnace 

sieve,  the  difficulty  of  smelting  increases;  hence  be  crushed  to  conform  with  the  average  of  the 

two  methods  are  used  to  agglomerate  this  fine  stock,   which   ordinarily  means,  broken  to   pass 

product    and   thus    render    it    more    easily   and  a  three-inch   ring. 
economically  smelted,                                   _  Both  Dolomite  and  Calcife  are  used  as  fJu:t, 

One  is,  briquetting  either  with  or  without  the  latter  is  a  more  active  desulphurizing  agent, 

binder,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  necessary  to  burn  but  does  not  make  as  fluid  a  slag,  and  this  lack 

the  product  in  a  continuous  furnace.     The  other  of  fluidity  offsets  to  a  large  extent  its  greater 

is  nodulizing_,  that  is,  agglomerating  by  use  of  affinity  for  sulphur.     While  the  greater  fusibtl- 

the  rotary  kiln.     This  latter  process  practically  ity  of  dolomite  slag  increases  the  opportunities 

removes    all    the    sulphur,    that    occasions    any  of  calcium  present  to  combine  with  the  sulphur, 

trouble  in  the  smelting:  breaking  up  sulphates,  and  hence  as  a  rule,  one  flux  is  as  efficient  as 

as  well  as  sulphides.    Ores  carrying  6  per  cent  the   other,   as  a  purifying  agent   in   the  blast 

of   sulphur,   contain   after   such   treatment,   less  furnace  process, 

than  3-10  of  I  per  cent.    Some  ores,  principally         Throughout  the  South,  dolomite  is  used  when 

the   soft  brown   hematites,   f6und   quite   abund-  basic  pig  is   desired   and  calcite   when  foundry 

antly  in  the   Southern  states,   are  best  conccn-  iron   is   sought.      In   Other   words,   dolomite   is 

trated  by  washing.  found  to  give  low  silicon  and  low  sulphur,  while 

The   point    necessary   to    emphasize    in    dis-  calcite  gives  higher  silicon  in  (he  pig, 
cussing  this  subject  is  the  importance  of  bring-  5/oj(,^Each     furnace     should    be    equipped 

ing  the  material  for  smelting  into  the  blast  fur-  with  blowing  engines,  capable  of  delivering  the 

nace   as   pure   as   possible,   consistent   upon   ,<ie-  full  quota  of  air  at  30  lbs,   pressure.   If  neces- 

curing  the  proper  slag  volume  for  good  working,  sary,   and   provided   with   governors,   to   give   a 

Fuels. — For  the  blast  furnace,  coke  (q,v.)   is  constant  speed   without   regard  to  the  pressuro 
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BLAST  FURNACE  PRACTICE 

of  the  blast.  This  practice  has  been  one  ira-  fuel  consumption.  A  good  average  ratio  for 
poriatit  cause  of  the  very  large  production  ob-  the  United  States  is  C  0-2  and  C  Ori,  that  is 
tsined  for  American  blast  furnaces,  and  has  (z  to  i).  In  rare  instances  it  has  been  as  low 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  English  iron  mas-  as  i^  toi,  but  with  a  hot  furnace  maldng 
ters,  after  remoddlirg  their  plants.  foundry  or  high  silicon  pig,  it  may  reach  4  to  1, 
The  volume  of  the  blast  required  for  a  mod-  or  in  speigle  manufacture,  from  10  to  15  to  I, 
em  stack  is  85  en. ft.  per  min.  for  each  ton  of  dependinj?  on  the  mixture  being  smelted. 
pig  made  per  24  hours  and  weighs  nearly  i^  To  obtain  the  maximum  economy  in  iron 
times  al]  the  solid  materials  charges  into  the  smelting,  every  effort  is  made  to  utilize  the  heat 
furnace,  hence  any  variations  in  the  quantity  or  units  escaping  in  the  waste  gases.  This  is  ac- 
temperature  of  this  blast,  acts  quickly  upon  the  complished  in  two  ways.  One  portion  is  used 
smeltint;  process  going  on  in  the  furnace.  in  heating  the  blast,  as  already  described,  and 
In  the  desire  to  return  as  much  heat  as  pos-  the  remainder  is  burned  for  power,  either  under 
sible  to  the  furnace,  the  use  of  the  iron  pipe  water  tube  boilers,  for  the  generation  of  steam, 
stove,  where  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  or  in  the  cylinder  of  gas  engines,  about  65  per 
blast  is  limited  to  g50°F.,  has  been  superseded  cent  of  the  total  waste  gas  produced  being 
by  the  firebrick  stove,  where  the  temperature  usually  ai-ailable  for  this  purpose,  and  the  bal- 
ls only  limited  by  the  refractory  quality  of  the  ance  3s  per  cent  going  into  the  stoves  for  heat- 
firebrick  lining.  '"K  the  blast. 

The  iron  pipe  stoves  have  the  advantage  of         The  modem  furnace  is  a  large  producer  of 

maintaining  a  nearly  constant  temperature  of  power  in  excess  of  its  own  requirements,  es- 

the  blast,  so  long  as  there  ia  gas  enough  to  fully  pecially  when  the  gas  is  utilized  in  gas  driven 

supply  the  burners  in  the  stove  setting,  but  has  engines.      Such   engines   may   furnish   the   blast 

the    disadvantage   of   cooling   off   very   rapidly,  required,  and   electrical   energy  for   distribution 

when  blast  is  taken  off  the  furnace  for  any  pur-  about  the  furnaces,  providing  also  an  excess  for 

pose.  sale    or    distribution    elsewhere,    amounting    to     . 

Firebrick  stoves  drop  in  temperature  from  800  HP.  per  ton  of  pig  per  hour. 
50°  to  2S0°F.  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  Cinder  or  Slag.— This  by-product  in  the 
an  hour's  blow,  the  usual  period,  but  hold  their  manufacture  of  pig  iron  is  a  silicate  of  the 
heat  when  closed  up  tightly  during  a  shut  oxides  of  the  metals  not  reduced  in  the  pro- 
down  of  the  furnace  for  a  short  period.  cess.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
The  best  results  with  use  of  firebrick  stoves  utilize  this  material,  and  it  is  quite  extensively 
is  obtained  by  means  of  a  good  recording  pyrom-  used  for  road  making  and  for  railroad  ballast 
eter  to  give  the  temperature  of  the  blast  going  For  this  purpose  it  is  frequently  run  when  hot 
into  the  furnace  and  by  introducing  cold  air  onto  an  endless  chain  of  cast  iron  pans,  and  dis- 
flirougti  a  tempering  pipe,  so  as  to  hold  the  charged  broken  and  chilled,  in  cars  for  distribu- 
mixture  of  cold  and  hot  blast  at  the  tempera-  tion.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  making 
tore  desired.  the  surface  of  the  slag  vitreous,  and  thus  im- 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  maintain  the  temper-  pervious  to  water, 
atnre  of  the  stoves  two  hundred  degrees  (200*)  The  most  remunerative  use  for  furnace  slag 

hotter  than  the  blast   going   into  the  furnace,  of  certain  composition  is  in  the  manufacture  of 

as  a  reserve  to  be  called  upon,  should  the  fur-  slag  cement.     For  this   purpose  the   slag  must 

nace  turn  cold.     With  blast  at  constant  volume  not  be  over  4  per  cent  in  magnesia  and  from  12 

and  temperature,  there  is  still  another  variable,  to  14  per  cent  in  alumina.     Two  kinds  of  slag 

which  needs  controUii^,  and  that  is  the  humid-  cement  are  manufactured,  the  ordinary   Puzzo- 

ity   of  this   blast  lani,  made  direct  from  the  slag  without  rebum- 

The   humidity  of  the  atmosphere  may  vary  ing,  and  slag  Portland  cement,  made  by  clinker- 

from  p  grains  m   the  summer  to  as   low  as   i  ing  the  slag  in  a  rotary  kiln  and  then  grinding, 

grain  in  the  winter,  and  between  these  extremes.  When   slag  is  intended   for  cement  purposes  it 

the  humidity  varies  widely  and  rapidly  during  is  granulated,  that  is,  run  while  hot  into  water, 

even  a  few  hours  of  any  day.    Just  the  importance  which  breaks  it  up  in  the  form  of  sand.     Such 

of  this  variable  to  furnace  operation  was  never  material  is  also  useful  to  replace  sand  in  mak' 

demonstrated    until     Mr.     James    Gayley    con-  ing  concrete. 

structed  at  the   Isabella  furnaces  in  the  year         Granulated  cinder  is  light  or  heavy,  depend- 

1004  ''is    desiccating   apparatus   to   furnish   dry  ing  upon  the  amount  of  water  used  in  quench- 

air  for  that'plant.     This  trial  showed  that  with  ing.     In   the   first  case,   it   seems   to   consist   of 

blast  at  less  than  2  grains  of  moisture  per  cubic  small   globules   of  chilled   cinder,   in  the   latter, 

foot,  a  saving  of  ao  per  cent  of  the  fuel  required  it   resembles    sand. 

per  ton  of  coke  was  effected,  while  theoretically  The   quantity  of   slag   made  per  ton  of  pjg 

only  3  7-10  per  cent  was  expected.     Since  these  produced    varies    from   600   lbs.    per   gross   ton 

astounding  results,  many  efforts  have  been  made  of  pig  to  3,000  IbS.  and  over.     The  slag  has  an 

by  prominent  metallurgists   to  explain  the  dis-  Important    bearing   on   the   quality    of   the    pig 

crepancy    between    the    actual    and    theoretical  made,  and  is  one  of  the  great  purifying  agents 

saving,  current  metallurgical  literature  contains  of  the  blast  furnace.     The  greater  part  of  the 

much  of  interest  on  this  subject  furnace   slag  produced,   however,   is   unutilized, 

Caj.— The  waste  gases  issuing  from  the  fur-  and  is  usually  tapped  into  iron  cars  called  ladles 

nace   consist    principally    of    nitrogen,    carbonic  and    hauled    in    the    fluid    state    to    the    hank, 

oxide   (C  O),  carbonic  acid   (C  Oi)   and  water  where  it  is  poured  out. 

in  the  form  of  steam.  Iron  Product, — This  metal  is  a  crude  carbide 

The  ratio  C  0  and  C  Oi  indicates  the  char-  of  iron,  containing  abcut  94  per  cent  of  metallic 

acter  of  the  combustion  taking  place  in  the  fur-  iron,  from  3.25  per  cent  to  3.75  per  cent  of  car- 

nace  hearth,  the  larger  the  percentage  of  C  On,  bon  and  grapliite,  silicon  varying  uiiually  from 

the  better  the  combustion  and  the  lower  the  Vi  per  cent  to  4  per  cent,  and  sulphur  usually 
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from  .01  per  cent  to  .10  per  cent,  while  the  phos-  the  lirst  No.  i  and  Jio.  a  being  made  in  a  hot 

phorus  in  Bessemer  pis  is  less  than  .lo  per  cent  furnace  and  white  in  a  cold  furnace.     I^o.   i   is 

and  in  tow  phosphorus  pig  down  to  .03  per  cent,  called  the  highest  grade  and  contains,  as  a  rule, 

and  in  basic  from  ,10  per  cent  to  3  or  4  percent,  the  lowest  sulphur,  and  the  highest  percentage 

depending  on  the  ores  used.     In  the  manufac-  of  graphitic  carbon;  white  is  called  the    lowest 

ture  of  pig  iron,  it  is  possible  to  vary  the  per-  grade   and  is   usually   high   in   sulphur,    lovr    in 

centage  of  carbon  somewhat  and  the  proportions  graphite  and  high  in  combined  carbon.      These 

of  carbon  to  graphite.  grades    are    practically    obliterated   in    macbiue 

It  is  also  possible  to  control  the  sulphur,  and  cast  pig,  and   the  iron  is  usually  sold  by   anal- 

the   silicon,   hut   the   phosphorus   must   be   con-  ysis.     This   method   of  classifying   also   obtains 

trolled   solely   by    the   choice    of   the    materials  at  large  steel  plants,  where  moat  of  the   pig   is 

charged.     This  choice   also   influences   the   for-  taken   direct,   that   is.  in  the   fluid   state,    to   the 

mation  of  other  elements  under  discussion,  but  Bessemer  or  Open  Hearth  for  treatment, 
in  case  of  phosphorus,  it  is  the  only  means  for  Blast  Furnace   Lines. — In   the   blast   furnace 

eflfecting  such  control  or  regulation.  the  hearth  represents  the  grate  surface,  and   its 

Practically  all  of  the  phosphorus  contained  in  area  determines  the  amount  of  fuel  burned   per 

the  fuel   flux   and  ore  passes  into  the  product,  ""if  of  time,  hence,  the  production  of  the   fiir- 

except  a  loss  when  makmg  high  silicon  foundry  ^^':^-  _  The  top  of  the  furnace  controls  the  dis- 

iron  of  about  7  per  cent  by  volatilization,  and  tribution  of  the  charged  materials,  and  has   an 

this  loss  may  be  increased  to  10  per  cent  in  important  bearing  on  the  working  of  the    fur- 

the  manufacture  of  speigle.  nace,  the  character   of  the  combustion   taking 

The  usual  way  of  handling  the  pig  product  plaee  in  the  hearth,  and  hence  the  burden  or 

is  to  run  the  metal  while  hot  mto  moulds  made  amount   of  charee   the   coke   unit   is  capable    of 

in  sand,  forming  a  runner  called  a  sow  and  short  carrymg   in   smelting, 
branches  about  three   feet  long,  called  pigs.  The  bosh  determines  to  a  large  extent,   de- 

In   case  of  gray  iron,   this   metal   is   broken  pendmg  upon  its  height  and  angle  of  slope,  the 

hot,  when  it  has  first  solidified,  and  then  cooled  regularity   of   the    workmg   of   the   furnace,    by 

with  water  and  loaded  into  cars.    This  iron  has  assistmg  or  retardmg  the  descent  of  the  charge 

considerable  sand  adhering  to  the  surface  of  '"  ^^^  smelting  zone. 

the  pigs,  and   for  that   reason   is  unsuited  to  The  largest   furnaces  in  the  United   State* 

melt   in   the   open  hearth    furnace,   where   the  "'  '^'^  writing  are  built  with  the  hearth  and 

lining  is  made  of  basic  material.     In  order  to  '°P  diameters  practically  equal,  i5'-6'   to  i6'-o", 

obtain   iron   free  from   sand,  and  lo  reduce  the  ""''^  "'^  diameter  of  the  bosh  is  usually  25  per 

arduous  work  of  breaking  this  product  hot.  and  ?""  greale^r  and  the  angle  of  the  slope  approx- 

carrytng  same  by  hand  into  cars   for  shipment,  ""^'^'j'  ^^  ■ 
various  devices  have  been  constructed.  "he  tendency  of  the  last  five  years  has  been 

The  Uehling  pig  machine  is  (he  most  com-  '"  '""^""ease  the  hearth  and  lop  diameters,  while 

-  -       '     '  ;  employed  to  make  sandless  pig     It  ""^  ^"^^  '^"^  remained  about  the  same  in  diam- 

-■  an  endless   chain  of  mouldy  which  ^t"-  •""  '°"^''  '"  '>'^i8'>t-     These  changes  seem 

„.-  filled  at  one  point  and  after  spraying  with  '""  '^^"^^  *"*^  stacks  lo  work  with  greater  regu- 
water,  discharge  the  pig  into  a  transverse  pan  j^nty-  and  larger  outputs  on  burdens  composed. 
conveyer,  which  carries  the  pig  under  water  '^^K^'x.  <>t  ^"^  ore,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
where  it  is  thoroughly  cooled  and  afterwards  '"^^  °*  °^^  '"  ""*  ''"^t  has  been  materially  re- 
is  delivered  into  cars   for  shipment.  duced.  p^^    g^^^_ 

.^''Slo'r.'^fXr^l^L^Z'tS^^  ConsuUin,Me.aa.r^calE.,i.,er.PH,.,,lpHu.. 
filled,    pass    mto   a   tan      where   they   are   sub-  Blasting,  the  technical  term  for  splitting  and 

merged,   the   metal   cooled,   and   then   delivered  breaking  up  any  object  by  means  of  gunpowder 

mto  cars.     Still  another  form  consists  of  a  sub-  or  some  of  the  other  powerful  explosives  now  in 

stantial    turntable   on    which    the    moulds    are  ose.     The  operation    which  is  of  extensive  use 

"""^rt.       .    .  '"  quarrying,  mining,  and  other  branches  of  cn- 

When   It  IS  not  necessary  to  obtain  sandless  gineering,  is  often  performed  by  boring  a  hole 

pig,  the  mechanical  pig  breaker  is  used.     In  the  in  the  substance  to  be  exploded,  by  means  of  an 

operation   of   this   device   the   metal    is   casi   in  iron  rod,  called   a  jumper,  filling  It  with   gun- 

*ind   and   the   whole   bed   is   removed'  mechan-  powder,  and  igniting  this  by  means  of  a  match, 

•■ or   trolley   to   the  burning  so  slowly  as  to  allow  the  parties  em- 

:   broken  and   fall  ployed  to  remove  to  a  sufficient  distance  before 

'"'"„"''■  ,         .  ,  ■  the  explosion  takes  place.     At  one  time  it  was 

With  the  pig  machines  the  metal  must  be  suppo.sed  that  the  force  of  the  explosion  de- 
first  run  into  ears  or  ladles,  from  which  it  is  pended  on  the  firm  packingof  the  gunpowder  in 
poured  mto  the  machine,  but  with  the  pig  the  hole  by  means  of  small  chips  of  stone,  sand, 
breaker  no  ladles  are  required,  the  metal  going  etc.  It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  loose 
direct  into  sand  beds,  as  when  It  IS  to  be  handled  sand  is  as  eflfectual  as  firm  packing,  which  in 
by  hand.  Sandless  pig  may  also  be  obtained  consequence  has  been  generally  laid  aside  One 
by  equipping  the  east  house  with  east  iron  of  the  moM  important  modern  improvements  in 
moulds  or  "chills,"  whichare  washed  with  loam  blasting  is  the  firing  of  the  charge  by  electricity. 
while  hot,  thus  making  it  easy  to  lift  the  pig  This  mode  is  more  especially  applicable  to  siib- 
when_  tt  IS  cooled  marine  blasting,  and  was  first  practised  forthat 

Fig  iron  before  the  advent  of  the  pig  ma-  purpose  by  Gen.  Pasley,  in  1830.  The  only  thing 
chine,  and  even  since  for  some  purposes,  is  necessary  is  to  make  an  interruption  in  the  con- 
graded  according  to  fracture  as  foUows:  diictinR  wire  at  the  point  where  the  explosion  is 

No.  I,  No.  2,  No.  3  forge,  mottled  and  white,  to  take  place.     In  passing  the  dectiic  current, 
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a  spark  produced  at  the  interruption  fires  the 
charge.     The  effect  being  instantaiieous  the  op- 
erator  can  fire  any  number  of  charges  simulta- 
neoust;.    Gun-cotton  is  often  employed  in  blast- 
ing, and  nitro-glycerine  has  also  been  found  1^ 
be  a  very  powerful  agent  in  such  operations,  but 
its  use  requires  the  utmost  caution,  as  it  is  very 
liable    to   explode  unejipectedly   with  moSt   dis- 
astrous  reauiu.     The  same  objection  docs  not 
apply   to   dynamite,   which   is   quite   as  effective 
and   perfectly  harmless  when   pn:q)erly  handled. 
For   removing  small  volumes  of  rock  in  mines, 
quarries,  and  other  engineering  enterprises  at  a 
single    blast,    small-shot   blasting    is    the    most 
common    method   employed.      This   consists    of 
drilling   a   small   number  of   holes   in   the   rock 
from  i^   to  3  inches  in  diameter  and  from  l8 
inches  to  several  feet  in  depth  which  are  then 
filled  with  dynamite  or  biasting-powder  or  some 
other  safe   and  easily  handled  explosive,  and 
properly  connected  by  fuse  or  with  a  magneto- 
machine    or   electric   battery   by    electric   wires. 
The  space  above  the  explosive  is  then  plugged 
VP  with  sand,  dirt,  clay,  or  other  matter,  and 
the  charge  exploded.     For  breaking  the  rock 
into  small  pieces  so  as  to  be  more  easily  re- 
moved (as  in  excavating  for  a  foundation)   the 
holes    are    drilled    close    together    and    heavily 
charged,  but  where  it  is   unnecessary  to  break 
into   small  pieces    (as   in  quarrying)   and  large 
shapely  masses  are  more  desirable  the  holes  are 
drilled  in   rows   with  greater   distance   between 
and   filled  with  a  smaller  amount  of  explosive. 
This  will  ifilit  the  rock  practically  along  one  liite 
and  will  not  shatter  it  as  in  the  first  case.     In 
excavating  tunnels,  it  is  in  many  cases  desirable 
to  remove  a  mass  of  rock  the  size  of  the  tunnel 
croBS-scction,  an   object  which  is  generally  ac- 
complished by  drilling  and  5riog  a  small  num- 
ber of  converging  holes,  thus  forming  and  re- 
moving a  cone-shaped  or  wedge-shaped  centre- 
core.    This  centra)  opening  thus  formed  is  en- 
larged by  drilling  and  blasting  successive  rings 
of  holes  around  it 

For  removing  vast  quantities  of  reck  or 
blowing  up  ledges,  the  best  method  is  mine 
blasting.  For  this  purpose  shafts  are  sunk 
either  vertically,  or  fioriiontally,  or  both,  into 
the  ledge  to  be  removed ;  enormous  quantities  of 
powder,  dynamite,  or  other  explosives  are  placed 
at  the  bottom  or  end  of  the  shafts,  which  are 
then  closed  up  by  rocks,  earth,  etc.,  and  the 
charge  is  fired  either  by  fuse  or  by  electricity, 
most  genarally  the  latter. 

One  of  the  greatest  mine  blasting  operations 
ever  attempted  was  the  removal  of  the  reefs  in 
the  East  River,  near  New  York,  known  as  Hell 
Gate.  An  entrance  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  Long 
Island  shore,  from  which  the  reef  projected. 
From  this  shaft  nearly  20  tunnels  were  bor^d  in 
all  directions,  extending  from  300  lo  240  feet, 
and  connected  by  later.al  galleries.  Upward  of 
53,000  pounds  of  dynamite,  rend  rock,  and  pow- 
der were  Qsed,  and  millions  of  tons  of  rock  were 
dislodged.  In  May  i3q4  a  vertical  clitl,  Greben 
Poittt,  was  blown  up  irt  order  to  remove  B  ix>ck 
obstruction  in  the  Danube  River,  known  as 
tile  *Iron  Gates';. in  1889  the  face  of  a  quarry 
at  South  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  was  broken  down 
t?  a  mine  blast  and  in  1886  the  same  operation 
■was  qarried  out  at  Crarae  0»arry  in  Argyllshire, 
Scotland;  and  on  iS  Dec.  1891}  a  granite  mound, 


known  as  Vesuvius,  Butte,  was  blown  up  in 
order  to  secure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rode  to 
build  a  dam  near  Teller,  Colorado.  Surface 
blasting  is  generally  used  to  remove  reefs  and 
obstructions  to  navigation,  high  explosives  such 
as  dynaniite,  gun-cotton,  or  nitto-glycerine  be- 
ing the  only  effective  agencies  in  an  unconfined 
space,  as  the  detonation  is  so  sudden  that  the 
shock  is  instantly  transmitted  to  the  rock  with 
which  it  is  in  contact.  Numerous  important  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  blasting  by  the 
substitution  of  rock  boring  machines  for  hand 
labor.  Of  such  machines,  in  which  the  jumper 
or  drill  is  repeatedly  driven  against  the  rock 
by  compressed  air  or  steam,  being  also  made  to 
rotate  slightly  at  each  bk)w,  there  are  many 
varieties.     See  also  ExPUtsiVES. 

Blaatomeryz.     See  Mesycodus. 

Blatchford,  Samuel,  jurist:  b.  New  York, 
9  March  iSao;  d.  Newport,  R.  1.,  7  July  1893. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia,  1S37;  became  sec- 
retary to  Gov.  W.  H.  Seward  of  New  York,  and 
practised  law  at  Aubwm,  N.  Y.,  as  a  member 
of  the  governor's  firm,  1843-54.  In  1854  he 
settled  in  New  York  as  head  of  the  firm  of 
Blatchford,  Seward  ft  Griswold.  Though  he 
attained  success  in  general  practice,  it  was  his 
application  to  admiralty  law  that  gave  him  his 
widest  repute.  On  3  May  1867  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  United  States  distj-ict  court  for  the 
Southern  district  of  New  York;  in  March  1878, 
judge  of  the  United  States  circuit  for  'he  sec- 
ond circuit;  and  in  March  1683  he  became  an 
associate  jitstice  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court.  Here  he  continued  to  give  close  atten- 
tion to  admiralty  cases,  and  also  rendered  im- 
portant decisions  on  bankruptcy,  copyright,  pat- 
ent, and  libel  cases.  Publications:  'Reports 
of  Cases  in  Prize  in  the  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
1861-5'  (1866) ;  'Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States,  Volumes  4-6' 
(1867-9);  'Circuit  Court' Reports  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit,  1S47-7S''  (12  vols,  octavo);  'Re- 
ports of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
Second  Circuit,  Volumes  13-20'  (N.  Y.  1877- 
83  8  vols.) ;  with  E.  Rowland  and  E.  R.  Olcott, 
'United  States  District  Court  Reports  (Admi- 
ralty Cases  Decided  by  Judge  Betts)  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  1827-47' 
(N.    Y,  2   vols,   octavo). 

Blatchler,  Willis  Stanley,  naturalist:  b. 
Madison;  Conn.,  6  Oct.  1859.  He  graduated  at 
Indiana  State  University  18S7,  and  was  success- 
ively an  assistant  on  the  Arkansas  Geological 
Survey  1889-90,  a  member  of  ScCTville's  scien- 
tific expedition  to  Mexico  iSgr,  and  assistant  on 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission  in  1803.  In 
1894  he  was  elected  Slate  geoiogiat  of  Indiana, 
and  re-clccted  1898  and  1902.  Besides  his  an- 
nual reports  his  scientific  writings  include: 
'Gleanings  from  Nature'  (1899);  'Locustids 
and  Blattida:  of  Indiana'  (1892)  ;'  'Some  In- 
diana Acridida:'  (1891-8)  ;  'Descriptions  of 
New  Species  ol  Orlhoptera' ;  'A  Nature  Woo- 
ing'   (1902)  ;  etc. 

Blst'tidEe.    See  Cockroach. 
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blutah  hue,  and  faas  long,  stout  horns   which  ihollet   in    1785,    and   shortly   afterward    intr&- 

sweep  back  from  its  forehead  iike  those  of  its  dueed  into  Great  Britain,  where  it  was  first  used 

relatives,   the   isabel   and    equine   antelopes.      It  simply  dissolved   in   water,  afterward  dissolved 

formerly   occurred    in    large   herds,    but    had    a  in    alkali,   and   then   in   the   form   of   bleachmg 

limited  habitat,  and  is  now  probably  extinct  powder,  commonly  called  chloride  of  time,  the 

BUuvelt,    blow'velt,    Mme.    Lillian    Evans  manufacture  of  which  was    suggested  Iqf    Mr. 

IMks.   Wm.  F.   Pendleton),  prima  donna:  b.  Tennant,  of  St.  RoUox,  GUsgow,  in  i^t*.     At 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,   about    1870,   of    Welsh   and  first  he  passed  the  chlorine  into  tmlk  of   lime, 

Dutch  ancestry.    When  eight  years  old  she  made  ""d  thns  obtained  the  solution  known  as  bleaai 

her  debut  as  a  violinist.     She  studied    (voice)  hqaoT.     In  1799  he  took  out  a  patent   for  ab- 

with  M.  Jacque  Bouhy,  of  Paris,  for  three  years.  ,s?rbrag  chlonw  by  dp-  lime,  and  thus  obtained 

Her   debut  in  opera  was  made   at  the  Theatre  bleachmg  powder.     Bleaching  powder  has   little 

de  la  Mormari,  Brussels,  and  she  has  taken  the  bleaching  action  tUl  the  chlorine  is  liberated  by 

principal  roles  in  'Faust,*    'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  the  aclionof  an  acid.    The  best  bleachmg  pow- 

<Myna,'  etc.    Of  late  her  work  has  been  chiefly  '"f   contains   about  36  per   cent   of    available 

t  and  oratorio.     Besides  Great  Britain,  chlorine;  that  is,  chlorine  which  is  liberated  by 


Canada,  and  the  United  States,  she  has  sung  in  acid. 

Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Bel-  1°  Silesia  and  Bolwnua,  where  the  chlorine 

gium,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Switzerland.  process  is  not  adcqited,  the  linens  are  exposed 

niairahilnr     h!a  ^ats'lri.      Hrlmr    P#*rnvna  '°     ^     fermenting    process,     then     washed,     and 

Russian  the^'onhtt'b    Vdtateri^llav^u^'  "«?'=<'  '"  ='"^'^"^  ''^""''^  "'^h  alternate    ex- 
Kuasian  theos^hist .  b    Y^atennoslay,  Russia,      Qsy^es    upon  grass,    which  processes   are    re- 

i^'U.to'f?hrwo'ra?ucee'd'e5^"e^t^.S  fc^titrlVX"'  tiLs  for  ^  to   70 

TiW      Tn   tUti  .ihp  ram*,  tn  the  Tlniti-H   ^tstjz  "^V^'   ™'  *°  render   them  properly  white,   they 

Sdcd'teTiXhi" "ocSyhf'Ni'Sk:  ■'5H''ss;ri.'"Sfd  fh'S"l',",S" ^'"■"•■ft 

_j    -J  J    ;„ ..Kii..u: cT-u.    Ti 1.;,.  1  with    sulpriunc    acid,    then    treated    M[ain     witn 

■K-pu  tn  Thpnsnnhv'      t;..  Turrtwipnv  ployed  in  the  English  and  Scotch  processes   for 

K^  to_  meosophy.       iee   Iheosophy.  washing  the  goods   without  subjecting  them  to 

Blaang    Star.    Various    hardy    perennial  unnecessary  wear.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the 

plants.     See  Liatris.  different  processes  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 

Blazonry,  the  art  of  describing  a  coat  of  complete  diffusion  of  the  coloring  matters 
arms  in  such  a  way  that  an  accurate  drawing  through  the  flax  fibres,  and  their  dose  union 
may  be  nude  from  the  verbal  statements  given,  with  them ;  each  operation  decomposing:  and 
To  do  tliis  a  knowledge  of  the  points  of  the  removing  in  succession  small  portions  only, 
shield  is  particularly  necessary.  Mention  should  In  the  bleaching  of  cotton  cloth,  the  pieces, 
be  made  of  the  tincture  or  tinctures  of  the  after  being  singed,  by  passing  them  over  a  red- 
field  ;  of  the  charges  which  are  laid  immediately  hot  plate  or  a  semi-cylinder  of  iron  or  copper. 
Upon  it,  with  their  forms  and  tinctures;  which  are  steeped  in  lukewarm  water  or  old  lyes,  till 
is  the  principal  ordinary,  or,  if  there  is  none,  they  are  completely  soaked,  which  loosens  any 
then  which  covers  the  fess  point;  the  charges  on  paste  or  filth  got  during  weaving;  they  are  then 
each  side  of  the  principal  one;  the  charges  on  well  washed  through  the  dash-wheel,  and  put 
the  central  one,  the  bordure  — with  its  charges;  through  the  hydro-extractor  or  drying  machme. 
the  canton  and  chief,  with  all  charges  an  them ;  If  the  cotton  is  in  the  hank,  this  process  of 
and,  finally,  the  differences  or  marks  of  the  steeping  and  washing  is  not  required. 
cadency  and  the  baronet's  badge.  The  mechanical  operations  of  the  bleaching 

Bleaching    (Fr.    bianchimeni,   "whitening*),  house  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  quaf- 

the  process   of  removing  the  coloring  matters  ity  of  the  goods  and  the  facility  for  mechanical 

from  fabrics  of  cotton,  linen,  wool,   silk,  etc.,  appliances.    In  the  chemical  operations  of  whit- 

or  from  the  raw  materials,  and  also  from  straw,  ening  the  cloth  there  is  little  variation,  further 

wax,   and    other   substances,   and   leaving   them  than  that  heavy  fabrics  require  longer  time  and 

perfectly    white.      Steeping   cloths   in    lyes   ex-  more  frequent  repetition  of  the  processes.     The 

traded   from  the  ashes   of  plants,   appears  to  first  operation,  after  steeping  and  washing,   is 

have  been  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  boiling.    The  boiling  liquor  is  made  by  adding 

this  purpose.     In  modern  times  the  Dutch  have  a   quantity  of  water  to  slaked   lime,  and   when 

almost  monopolized   the  business,  at  least  till  the  grosser  particles  of  lime  have  settled  to  the 

within  about   100  years.     Previous  to  this  time  bottom   of  the   vessel,  the   milky   liquor   is  put 

the    brown    linens    manufactured    in    Scotland  into   the  boiler,   or,   it  may  be,   filtered  through 

were  regularly  sent  to  Holland  to  be  bleached,  a    cloth.     Some    bleachers    use    with    the    lime 

A  whole  summer  was  required  for  the  opera-  a  little  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  quantity  of  lime 

tion;  hut  if  the  cloths  were  sent  in  the  fail  of  varies   from   four   potmds   to   eight   pounds   for 

the  year,  they  were  not  returned  for  12  months,  every  roo  pounds  of  cotton,  and  from  one  pound 

It  was  this  practice  which  caused  the  name  of  tn  two  pounds  of  soda  ash,  where  this  is  used. 

Hollands    to   be   given    to    these    linens.     The  The    boilers    used    for   boiling   the    goods    are 

Scotch  introduced  the  business  of  bleaching  for  called  kitrt,  and  many  kinds  are  used,  the  boii- 

themselves  about  the  year  1749;  but  it  was  long  ing  liquid  being  made  to  shower  over  the  ^oods 

believed  that  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  water  and    percolate    down    througli    them.      This    b 

about  the  bleaching  grounds  of  Haarlem  gave  to  effected   by   having   a   false   bottom  or    frame 

this   neighborhood   advantages    which   no   other  fitted   inside   the   boiler   at   about   one   third   of 

region  could  possess.     The  use  of  chlorine  as  its  detrth  from  the  bottom,  upon  which  the  goods 

a  bleaching  agent  was  first  proposed  by  Ber-  are  laid.    The  space  between  the  false  bottom 
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and  real  bottom  of  the  boiler  is  fflled  with  the  ends  with  a  sajlor'a  needle,  and  being'  thus  pre- 
liquor  or  lye,  connected  with  irhidiia  a  pipe  lead-  pared  for  the  mangle  the  doth  is  now  starched, 
ing-  to  the  top  of  the  boiler.  When  the  heat  is  common  wheat  flour  and  a  portion  of  porcelain 
applied,  either  by  steam  or  fire,  and  the  liquor  clay  being  employed.  It  is  then  subjected  to 
b^ins  to  boil,  it  is  forced  up  through  this  pipe,  to  the  action  of  the  stiffening  machine,  and  hav- 
wbich  is  made  to  shower  its  contents  over  the  ing  been  thus  impregnated  with  starch,  the 
surface  of  the  goods.  This  boiling  is  continued,  superfluous  portion  of  which  is  pressed  out  as 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  goods,  from  6  it  passes  through  the  rollers  above,  the  goods  are 
.o'  13  hours.  The  goods  are  now  removed  from  then  hung  upon  rails  in  an  apartment, 
the  boiler  and  washed  in  water;  they  are  then  called  the  stove,  healed  by  two  furnaces  from 
passed  through  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  again  which  flues  are  led  through  the  room.  The  heat 
washed,  and  boiled  for  12  hours  with  dilute  thus  generated  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the 
caustic  soda,  after  which  they  are  passed  into  a  workmen,  in  hanging  up  the  cloth,  are  obliged 
solution  of  bleaching  powder  contained  in  a  to  throw  off  most  of  their  clothes.  When  the 
large  stone  or  wooden  trough  or  cistern,  where  goods  are  dried  thoroughly,  they  are  taken 
ihey  are  left  for  from  two  to  four  hours.  The  from  the  stove  and  carried  to  the  damping  ma- 
bleaching  solution  is  prepared  by  first  dissolving  chine,  where  they  are  subjected  to  the  action 
3  quantity  of  bleachmg  powder  in  water  in  a  of  a  shower  of  water.  When  the  cloth  comes 
large  cask  and  allowing  the  whole  to  settle;  a  from  the  damping  machine,  it  may  be  seen 
quantity  of  the  clear  liquor  is  then  drawn  from  covered  with  wet  spots,  the  greater  portion, 
the  cask  and  put  into  the  large  bleaching  cis-  however,  being  dry;  but  after  remaining  some 
lems,  which  have  been  previously  nearly  filled  time  it  becomes  uniformly  damp.  The  goods 
with  water.  To  ascertain  the  necessary  quan-  are  now  passed  through  the  calender ;  they  are 
tity  of  this  strong  bleaching  liquor  to  be  added  then  regularly  folded  and  put  into  a  Bramah 
to  the  troughs  or  cisterns,  a  certain  measure  of  press,  with  a  sheet  of  pasteboard  between  each, 
sulphate  of  indigo  is  taken  in  a  graduated  vessel,  and,  being  sufficiently  pressed,  they  are  then 
termed  a  test  glass,  and  then,  according  to  the  finished  for  the  market.  The  process  has  been 
number  of  graduated  measures  of  the  bleaching  greatly  shortened  by  the  introduction  of  the 
solution  required  to  decolor  the  sulphate  of  Mather-Thompson  process  (18S4).  In  this  pro- 
indigo,  the  strength  of  the  bleaching  liquor  is  cess  an  important  feature  is  the  use  of  the 
regulated.  These  test  glasses  and  sulphate  of  steamer  kier,  in  which  the  goods  are  submitted 
ind^o  are  carefully  prepared  for  the  purpose.  to  the  action  of  low-pressure  steam.  The  ma- 
Instead  of  dash  wheels,  a  more  improved  terial  is  passed  through  soda  lye,  squeezed,  and 
method  of  cleaning  and  washing  is  adopted  by  washed;  then  through  boiling  caustic  soda, 
some  bleachers  previous  to  boiling  the  goods,  squeezed,  and  run  into  a  steamer  kier,  where  it 
They  are  all  sewed  together,  end  to  end,  mak-  is  boiled  for  four  hours  under  a  pressure  of  four 
ing  one  line  of  the  whole.  This  line  of  pieces  pounds,  washed  with  hot  water,  and  then  passed 
is  drawn  along  by  machinery  between  rollers  continuously  through  a  series  of  vats  containing 
and  squeezers,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  water,  bleaching  powder  solution,  carbonic  acid 
and  having  been  thus  thoroughly  washed  and  gas,  water,  alkaline  solution,  water,  bleaching 
cleaned,  is  at  last  laid  out  by  a  mechanical  con-  powder,  carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  hydrochloric 
irivance  into  the  bleaching  trough.     The  goods  acid. 

are  allowed   to   steep    in  the  bleaching  fiouor  The  bleaching  of  linen  is  conducted  after  a 

from   two   to   foUr  hours;  they  are  then   lifted  similar  manner  to  that  of  cotton;  but  there  is 

and  washed,  either  by  the  dash  wheel  or  rollers,  much  more  coloring  matter  in  the  former  than 

as  before,   and  are  then   laid   m   a   sour,  made  jn  the  latter,  and  it  is  therefore  found  necessary 

by  adding  about   one   pint   of   hydrochloric   or  ;„  tf,e  bleaching  of  linen  to  repeat  the  boiling  in 

sulphuric  acid  to  every  four  gallons  of  water,  ly^  and  the  steeping  in  chloride  of  lime  three 

After   steeping  m  the  sour  for   four  hours,  the  ^^    four     times.       An    electrolytic    method    of 

§oods  are  again  washed,  as  before,  and  are  sub-  bleaching   (the  Hermite  process)    has  recently 

jecled  to   another  boilin?  for  eight  hours;  hut  ^^  introduced.     The  chlorine  for  bleaching  is 

this  time  the  lye  is  caustic  soda  or  potash,  gen-  liberated  by  the  action  of  an  electric  current  on 

erally  the  former,  made  caustic  by   boiling  to-  solutions    of    calcium    or    magnesium    chloride, 

gather  a  <,uant,ty  of  soda  ash  fnd  slaked  hme,  ^y^^  ^„j  ^^^^  ^„^^  [^  1,1^^^^  ^i^,,  ^^,^^j 

and  allow  ng  the  sediment  to  settle,  and  using  '   „  1  l   _  j;„   ;j      „     11         _,..,. j  1,     1.       1  « 

only  the  cleTr  solution.     About  eigh    pounds  of  so  sulphur  dioxid,  usually  pr^ed  by  burning 

soda  ash  suffice  for  too  pounds  of  goods.     After  sulphur    is  used  instead,     hi  the  case  of  wo<^ 

the  boiling   the    goods    are   again    washed    and  '^e   material    is    well    washed    with    water   a^d 

steeped  in  the  bitching  liquor  for  eight  hours,  3=°""^  "J*,  a'^aline  solutions  to  remove  fatty 

and  again  washed  and  ioured-the  sour  in  this  tnatters.^  It  is  then  exposed,  while  still  wet,_to 

case  being  always  made  with   sulphuric  acid.  '?«     ="«'?    °\    sulphur    dioxid    in    a    bnck 

Light  fabrics  require  no  further  treatment;  but  chamber  for  six  or  eight   hours.— or  it  may 

heavy  fabrics  need  a  clearing  process,  which  is  °^  waked  for  several   hours  ma  solutioti  of 

a  repetition  of  the  last  course,  the  liquors  being  sulphurous  acid,— after  which  it  is  well  washed. 

generally,    however,    a    little    weaker,    and    the  Silk   is   treated   with   dilute  acid,   then   worked 

processes  shorter.    Cotton,  in  the  hank,  under-  in  a  soap  bath  for  about  ao  minutes  to  remove 

goes  the  same  cmeration,  except  in  the  washings,  the   gummy   matter    present,   after    which    it    is 

which  are   performed   by  hand,   not   with  the  rinsed,  tied  up  in  bags  of  cotton,  and  boiled 

wheel.    The  goods  being  bleached  and  dried  by  for  from  one  to  three  hours  in  water,  and  rinsed 

the  ertractor.  are  now  prepared  for  the  opera-  in    dilute    alkali    and    finally    In    water.      The 

'ions  of  fini^ing.      For  this  purpose  they   are  bleaching  is  effected  by  stoving   in   sulphur  di- 

strelched  by  women  to  their  breadth,  and  the  oxid.  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  wool.    In  place 

folds,  as  much  as  possible,  taken  out  by  beating  of  sulphur  dioxid,  hydrogen  peroxid  is  coming 

h(m;  then  they  are  stitched  together  by  the  into  use  for  both  wool  and  silk  bleaching. 
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BLEACHING  POWDER  — BLEEDING 

Bleaching  Powder,  a  compound  of  lime,  Bled'soe,  Albert  Taylor,  American  clergy- 
chlorine,  andoxygen,  greatly  used  for  bleaching  man  and  writer:  b.  Frankfort,  Ky.,  p  Nov. 
purposes,  and  as  a  disinfectant  It  is  commonly  1805);  d.  Alexandria,  Va.,  i  Dec.  1877.  He  was 
known  also  as  ''chloride  of  lime,*  a  name  some-  assistant  secretary  of  war  of  the  Southern 
what  unfortunately  chosen,  since  it  appears  to  Confederacy,  and  successively  an  Episcopal  and 
imply  that  the  substance  is  simple  chloride  of  a  Methodist  minister.  He  was  also  professor 
the  element  calcium,  wliich  is  far  from  being  the  of  mathematics  at  Kenyon  College  and  at  Miami 
case.  Its  precise  chemical  nature  lias  never  University,  1833-6.  Besides  editing  the  'South- 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  but  it  is  be-  ern  Review'  and  contributing  frequently  to  lead- 
ileved  to  consist  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  ing  literary,  scientific,  and  theological  period - 
calcium  chloride  and  calcium  hypochlorite.  In  icals,  he  wrote  'Examination  of  Edwards  on 
preparing  bleaching  powder  on  a  commercial  the  Will*  (18*5);  'Theodicy'  (new  ed.  1853); 
scale,  slaked  lime  is  spread  out,  in  a  thin  layer,  "Philosophy  of  Mathematics'  (1868)  ;  etc 
on  the  floor  of  a  chamber  constructed  of  stone.  Bleecker,  Ann  Elira,  American  poet. 
or  Imed  with  lead.  Chlorine  gas  js  then  ad-  daughter  of  Brandt  Schuvler:  b.  New  York, 
muted  to  the  chamber,  and  allowed  to  act  upon  Qct.  175a;  d.  Tomhanick,  'near  Albany  N  Y 
the  lime  unt.l  the  latter  has  absorbed  consid-  23  Nov.  1783.  She  married,  in  1760,  John  I. 
erable  of  .t.  and  has  been  superficially  trans-  Bleecker.  and  moved  to  Tomhanick.  whence 
formed  into  the  subslatice  desired.  The  lime  she  was  driven  by  the  news  of  the  approach  of 
on  the  floor  is  then  thoroughly  raked  oyer,  Burgoynes  army.  Her  husband  had  already 
so  as  to  expose  a  fresh  surface  to  the  chlorine  ]eft  to  provide  means  of  escape,  when  she  was 
and  the  process  is  continued  until  samples  of  obliged  to  fly  or  foot,  in  the  midst  of  her  family, 
the  powder,  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  and  of  a  crowd  of  other  helpless  persons,  for 
analysis,  are  found  to  contain  about  37  per  refuge  from  the  advancing  savages.  After  en- 
cent  of  available  chlorine.  The  lime  used  in  during  great  horrors  and  distresses,  they  made 
the  process  should  be  as  free  from  magnesia  their  escape  to  Albany,  and  thence  by  water  to 
as  possible,  as  otherwise  more  or  less  of  the  Red  Hook,  where  they  remained  until  the  snr- 
chlorine  is  wasted  by  the  formation  of  unde-  render  of  Burgoyne  enabled  them  to  return  to 
sirable  compounds  of  chlorine  and  magnesium,  their  home.  Her  poems  were  written  as  sug- 
The  chlorine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bleach-  gested  by  occasions,  without  a  view  to  publica- 
ing  powder  has  been  largely  produced,  in  the  tion.  She  possessed  a  sportive  fancy,  with 
past  by  heating  manganese  dioxid  with  the  much  tenderness  of  feeling,  but  the  sad  ex- 
hydrochloric  acid  obtained  ai  a  by-product  in  periences  of  her  life  produced  upon  her  such 
the  manufacture  of  soda  from  common  salt,  an  effect,  that  she  destroyed  'all  the  pieces  that 
The  tendency  in  recent  times,  however,  has  been  were  not  as  melancholy  as  herself."  Her  poem* 
toward  the  more  direct  manufacture  of  soda  by  are  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  tbe 
the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  salt  in  water.  <New  York  Magazine,'  and  a  collection  of  her 
Free  chlorine  gas  is  given  off  at  the  anode  stories  and  "poetics*  in  a  volume  published  in 
during  this  electrolytic  process,  and  this  is  now  1793,  by  her  daughter  Margaretta. 
largely  utilised  for  the  inanufacture  of  bleaching  Bleeding,  the  escape  of  blood  from  th*^ 
powder:  bleaching  powder  and  soda  being  both  arteries  or  veins.  Bleeding  may  be  external,  and 
produced  in  the  same  factory.  I-arge  works  ^^^^^  readily  seen  and  prevented  by  proper  sur- 
embodying  this  idea  arc  in  operation  at  Niagara  gjcal  measures,  or  it  may  lake  place  internally. 
Falls,  and  most  of  the  soda  and  bleaching  fnto  one  of  the  large  body  cavities  and  is  then 
powders  manufactured  in  the  United  Sutes  now  a  serious  matter.  The  amount  of  blood  that  is 
come  from  that  place.  Bleaching  powder  is  ]„  the  human  body  varies  from  one  tenth  to  one 
white,  or  nearly  so,  and  has  a  strong  smell  twelfth  of  the  weight  of  the  individual,  and  of 
of  chlorine.  Its  disinfecting  properties  are  sup-  this  from  40  to  60  per  cent  may  be  lost  without 
posed  to  be  due  to  the  slow  liberation  of  that  resulting  in  death  from  the  direct  effects  of 
gas,  which  is  a  powerful  germicide.  bleeding.     Death  may  result  in  some  individuals 

ni-oi,    nf    rKpV    cr«.^i-c,-<.>    nlhurnut't     a  ^'^°™  ^^^  '°"  °*  ""^'^h  Smaller  quantities,  but 

c„p  toil,.  i,..o„™h.,  „,™bi„  ,hed.c.^  ;;4_,;»  f^,";,'^-','  ISS' .^S ^A-Z 

;i5!l;jr*;^'''sr;r"««if*sj  rwn™.'h';"b'.e?St'' "" """"  ""^ 

jramfac.u«  of  artifici.l  part..     It  i.  •  good         ^{.^j;,^  ,,^^  ^  „,,  „,  ,^  „,^  ^j,  ^ 

tooa  tisn.  recognised  by  the  dark  color  and  regular  flow 

Bleak  House,  a  novel  by  Charles  Dickens  from    the    former,    and    the    brighter    red    and 

(|8S3)      Its  secondary  theme  is  the  monstrous  spurting  or  throbbing  flow  from  the  latter.     If 

injustice  and  even  ruin  often  wrought  by  delays  bleeding  is  taking  place  while  pressure  is  being 

in  the  old  Court  of  Chancery,   which  defeated  applied  to  a  cut  these  differences  may  not  be  so 

all  the  purposes  of  a  court  of  justice.  pronounced.     In  emergencies  bleeding   from  an 
artery  may  be  stopped  by  direct  and  hard  pres- 

Blechen,     Karl     Eduard,     karl     ed  oo-ard  sure  of  the  carefully  cleaned  finger  immediately 

bhes'en,  German  landscape  artist:  b.  Koltbus,  over  the  source  of  the  issuing  jet  of  blood.    ThiC 

1798;  d.   1840.     After   studying  art  in   Italy  for  pressure    must   be   hard    and    continued.      This 

some   years   he   settled   in    Berlin   in    1830   and  will  permit  time  to  find  the  chief  artery  that  is 

became  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  supplying  the   bleeding   vessel,   and  as   soon   as 

there  in   1835.     The   first  representative   of  the  this  is   found  pressure  upon  it  will   further  aid 

Berlin  landscape  school,  he  painted  'Villa  Este'  ;  in    suppressing    the    flow.      Thus    the    brachial 

'Villa   Borghese'  ;    'View   Near   Nami'  ;   *View  artery  can  be  found  on  the  inside  of  the  amp  by 

of  Naples' ;  'View  at  Tivoli' ;  etc  feeling  on  the  patient's  well  side,  and  firm  pres- 
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BLEEDING  HEART  YARD  — BLENDE 


sure  on  it  will  stop  all  bleeding  in  the  parts 
below,  as  in  a  cut  wrist  or  cut  hand.  Pressure 
on  the  femoral  artery  in  the  groin  will  control 
all  bleeding  below  the  point  of  pressure.  As 
pressure  by  means  of  the  fingqr  is  difficult  to 
maintain,  an  improvised  apparatus  may  be  made 
of  a  knotted  napkin  or  large  handkerchief.  This 
may  be  placed  about  the  arm  or  leg,  the  knot 
brought  to  press  on  the  artery  and  then  by 
means  of  a  short  stick  the  whole  may  be  made 
to  lightly  compress  the  entire  limb,  (See 
TofRKiQUir).  Pressure  of  thi.t  kind  should 
not  be  too  prolonged,  or  serious  damage  to  the 
parts  mav  result.  Venous  bleeding  is  usually 
controlled  by  direct  pressure  of  the  limb  on  the 
side  away  from  the  heart  and  by  direct  pressure 
of  antiseptic  gauze.  In  ooiing,  direct  pressure 
of  antiseptic  ^uze  or  direct  application  of  hot 
water,  Ii8-I2cr  F.,  is  most  effective.  Powders, 
cobwebs,  iron,  alum,  etc.,  are  not  advisedly  used. 
Internal  hemorrhage  is  extremely  important, 
since  the  blood  cannot  be  seen,  and  one  has  to 
rely  on  the  symptoms  solely.  These  are  usually 
a  beginning  sense  of  faintness  or  weakness,  and 
perhaps  some  nausea.  Tbe  extremities  com- 
mence to  get  cold  and  white,  the  face  becomes 
pale  and  anxious,  and  the  patient  may  com- 
mence to  have  air-hnnger.  He  desires  the  win- 
dows to  be  opened  wide,  thinking  thereby  to 
get  more  air.  Thus  the  beginning  Bymptoms  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  a  severe  faintii^  spell. 
But  as  the  bleeding  continues  there  is  increas- 
ing restlessness  with  increased  air-hunger;  there 
may  be  cold,  clammy  sweat  over  the  patient's 
body;  there  is  sighing  to  gasping  respiration, 
aad  the  heart-beat  is  hard  to  hear  and  it  may  be 
io^Ktssible  to  feel  the  pulse  beat.  The  patient 
may  die  in  convulsions,  the  face  becMning 
deqily  cyanoBed,  and  the  respirations  spasmodic 
or  convulsive  in  type.  If  the  patient  does  not 
die  he  will  have  a, long,  tedious  convalescence. 
Prompt  medical  or  surgical  aid  is  imperative 
in  all  such  cases.  The  best  temporary  stimulant 
ii  an  enema  oi  hot  (ii&-i20°  F.)  salt  solution, 
one  ttaspoonful  to  the  pint,  which  is  allowed  to 
nm  in  and  out  of  the  rectum,  a  quart  or  two 

Bloodletting. —  This  procedure  was  one  mnch 
in  vogue  in  fonner  years,  and  while  still  a 
most  desirable  operation  to  perform  for  certain 
types  of  disease,  the  conditions  brought  about 
by  its  use  are  now  largely  induced  by  other 
means.  In  conditions  of  poisoning,  some  cases 
oi  pneumonia,  and  in  s(Hne  apoplexies,  bleeding 
is  still  performed  by  competent  medical  practi- 
tioners, and  is  adv^Ksated  in  most  manuals  of 
practice.  It  is  its  indiscriminate  use  for  all  ills 
that  has  fallen  out  of  favor, 

BUeiers. —  Certain  individuals  have  a  ten- 
dency to  bleed  inordinately  from  even  the  slight- 
est wound.  They  are  called  *bleeders,''  and  are 
freqaentiy  found  in  families,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have  like  traits.  The  pulling  of 
»  tooth  is  often  followed  by  continuous  heraor- 
ihige.  The  causes  for  this  idiosyncrasy  are  not 
all  known.  In  some  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
olnum  salts  in  the  blood  has  been  thought  to 
Ik  the  most  important  cause. 

Blctdins  Heart    See  Dicentka. 

Bleeding  Heart  Yard,  a  squalid  locality  in 
London,  mentioned  by  Dickens  in  'Little  Dor- 
">■'    The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown. 


Bleek,  Friedrich,  fred'riH  blak,  German 
biblical  scholar  and  critic:  b.  Arensbok,  Hol- 
stein,  4  July  i?()3;  d.  27  Feb.  1859.  He  waj 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn,  1829, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there.  Ha 
was  the  author  of  much  esteemed  commentaries 
and  expository  books,  valuable  Introductions  to 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (1860-2),  his  most 
important  work  being  one  on  the  'Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews'    (1828-40). 

Bleek,  Wilhehn  Heinrich  Iminanuel,  vil'- 
helm  hiii'riH  im-man'oo-el,  German  philolo- 
gist, son  of  Friedrich  Bleek  (q.v.)  :  b.  Berlin,  8 
March  1827  ;  d.  Cape  Town,  17  Aug.  1875,  I' 
i8ss  he  went  to  South  Africa  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  language,  manners,  anf 
customs  of  the  natives.  In  i860  he  was  ap- 
pointed public  librarian  at  Cape  Town,  and  his 
researches  were  rewarded  with  a  pension  from 
the  civil  list.  He  was  principal  author  of  the 
'Handbook  of  African,  Australian,  and  Poly- 
nesian Philology'  (1858-6J),  his  other  chief 
productions  being  'Vocabulary  of  the  Mozam- 
bique Languages'  (1856);  'Comparative  Gram- 
mar of  South  African  Languages*  (1862) ; 
'Hottentot  Fables  and  Tales'  (1864)  ;  and  *The 
Origin  of  Language'    (1868). 

Blribtreu,  Georg,  gaorn  bllp'troi,  Ger- 
man artist ;  b.  Xanten,  Rhenish  Russia,  27 
March  1828 ;  d.  Berlin,  16  Oct.  1892.  His  first 
important  picture  was  the  'Destruction  of  the 
Kiel  Turner-Corps  at  Flensburg'  (1852)  and  his 
subsequent  works  are  also  battle  pieces.  Among 
them  are  'Episode  from  the  Battle  of  Waterloo' 
(1858)  ;  'Battle  of  Koniggrati'  ;  'Surrender  of 
Napoleon  after  Sedan'  ;  'Attack  of  Saxon  Corps 
at  Saint  Privat>   (1880). 

Bleibtreo,  Karl  August,  karl  ow'goost 
Wip'troi,  German  poet  and  novelist :  b.  Berlin, 
13  Jan.  1859-  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  repre- 
sentatives of  the  youngest  German  school  in 
literature,  and  a  pronounced  realist.  All  his 
views  are  radical,  as  shown  by  the  very  titles  of 
his  works;  for  example,  'Revolution  in  Litera- 
ture' (1885) ;  'Literature's  Struggle  for  Life.* 
He  also  wrote  'Dies  Ir»'  ;  'Napoleon  at  Leip- 
sic* ;  'Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor'  Hii 
dramas  are:  'Lord  Byron'  {1888);  'The  Day 
of  Judgment'  ;  'The  gueen's  NecUace'  ;  etc. 

BleichrSder's,  blih're-derz,  a  celebrated 
banking  house  in  Berlin,  established  by  Saniuel 
Bleichrdder,  who  died  in  1855,  continued  by  his 
son,  (person  Bleichriider,  who  died  in  1893,  ana 
subsequently  by  the  two  sons  of  the  latter. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Bismarck  it  entered 
into  commercial  relations  with  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment, rendering  material  assistance  in  1866 
and  again  in  1871.  Gerson  Bleichrdder  was 
raised  to  the  hereditary  peerage  in   1872. 

Blemmyes,  falem^-ez,  or  Blemyea,  a  people 
of  ancient  Ethiopia,  who  for  several  centuries 
after  Christ  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Romans 
during  their  occupation  of  northern  Africa. 
Their  influence  extended  to  a  period  as  late  as 
the   7th   century. 

Blende  (German,  "to  blind,"-  in  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  the  mineral  is  easily  mistaken  for 
galena,  and  yet  yields  no  lead).  A  native  sul- 
phide of  zinc,  having  the  formula  ZnS.  and 
known  also  as  sphalerite:  It  c^stallizes  in 
tetrahedral    forms    belonging    to   the   isometric 
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system,  and  has  a  very  perfect  cleavage.  It  is  oners;  his  son  was  killed.  The  consequences 
commonly  brown,  black,  or  yellow,  but  may  of  the  battle  were  decisive.  Bavaria,  as 
have  other  colors  also,  and  may  be  nearly  color-  Mariborough  had  anticipated,  fell  into  the 
.  less  when  pure.  Its  hardness  is  from  3,5  to  4,  power  of  Austria. 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  about  400.  It  usually  t>i  i.  ■  t.  r  1. 
occurs  mwsive.  with  dodecahedrat  cleavage,  and  Blenheim  Dog.  Sec  Tewubbs. 
is  found  commonly  in  connection  with  galena.  Blenheim  House,  the  name  of  the  seat  of 
and  also  in  deposits  of  considerable  extent  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  parish  of 
cavities  in  limestone.  It  is  a  valuable  ore  of  Woodstock,  and  county  of  Oxford.  The  estate 
fine,  and  is  mined  near  Joplin,  Mo.,  in  Corn-  having  been  given  by  Queen  Anne  to  Marl- 
wall  (England),  and  in  various  parts  of  the  borough  for  his  eminent  services,  Parliament 
United  States,  notably  in  Kansas.  Illinois,  and  granted  the  sum  of  half  a  million  sterling  to 
Colorado.  The  miners  of  Cornwall  call  it  ^tect  a  suitable  family  seat.  The  building  was 
■mock  lead"  and  "black-jack,"  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  called 
Blenheim,  blfn'im,  or  Blindheim,  a  Bava-  Blenheim,  from  the  village  where  the  Duke 
rian  village  about  23  miles  from  Augsburg,  gained  his  great  victory.  In  this  park  once  stood 
the  theatre  of  a  great  battle,  fought  13  Aug.  the  royal  palace  of  Woodstock,  where  Alfred 
1704  (also  called  the  battle  of  Hochstadt,  is  said  to  have  resided,  and  which  was  the 
from  another  village  of  this  name  in  the  favorite  residence  of  Henry  II.,  who  erected 
vicinity),  in  which  Marlborough  and  Prince  a  house  in  the  park  for  his  favorite  mistress, 
Eugene,  commanding  the  allied  forces  of  Rosamond  OifTord,  whence  the  well-known 
England  and  the  German  empire,  gained  a  legend  of  Woodstock-bower,  Queen  Eleanor, 
brilliant  victory  over  the  French  and  Bava-  and  the  Fair  Rosamond.  Edward  III.  was  also 
rians.  The  latter  armies  were  drawn  into  much  attached  to  this  palace,  in  which  his  eldest 
the  engagement  under  the  most  unfavorable  son,  the  illustrious  Black  Prince,  was  bom,  as 
circumstances.  Both  these  armies  arnounted  well  as  his  youngest  son,  Thomas,  Duke  of 
to  56,000  men,  while  the  forces  of  Marl-  Gloucester,  usually  called  Thomas  of  Wood- 
borough  and  Eugene  were  about  s^.ooo.  The  stock,  from  that  event.  Richard  H.  likewise 
first  had  thrown  their  troops  chiefly  into  the  kept  his  court  here,  at  which  time  the  poet 
two  villages  of  Blenheim  and  Kinzingen,  Chaucer  resided  at  Woodstock,  in  a  house 
which  they  considered  as  points  of  support  which  stood  near  the  present  entrance  to  the 
for  their  wings,  though  at  too  great  a  dis-  park.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th 
tance  in  front  of  their  main  position.  A  century  it  was  for  some  time  defended  for 
large  proportion  of  cavalry  was  in  the  cen-  the  king;  but  it  rltimately  surrendered,  and 
tre,  since  each  army,  the  Bavarian  as  well  was  much  injured  and  dilapidated  by  the 
as  the  French,  had  their  horse  on  their  wings,  parliamentarians.  The  usual  approach  to 
and  in  this  way  those  of  two  wings  must  Blenheim  from  Woodstock  is  throuRh  a  tri- 
necessarily  join  each  other.  Both  the  com-  umphal  arch  or  portal.  In  front  of  the  build- 
manders  would  undoubtedly  have  perceived  ing  stands  a  sculptured  column  130  feet  high, 
and  corrected  this  mistake,  as  Tallard,  the  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  duke,  whose 
French  general,  had  in  Blenheim  alone  27  victories  and  achievements  are  recorded  on 
battalions  of  infantry;  but  they  expected  so  tablets  round  the  ba.se.  The  front  of  the 
little  to  be  attacked,  that  when  the  line  of  house  measures  348  feet  from  wing  to  wing, 
■  the  allies  began  to  move,  13  August,  at  two  and  although  architectural  critics  find  many 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  supposed  them  faults  in  detail,  the  general  effect  is  in  the 
to  be  marching  off.  The  greatest  part  of  highest  degree  noble  and  commanding.  The 
their  cavalry  was  sent  to  forage.  Even  at  interior  is  extremely  magnificent;  the  hall, 
seven  o'clock,  when  the  heads  of  the  eight  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  is  67  feet 
columns  with  which  Eugene  and  Marl-  high;  and  the  ceiling  was  painted  by  Sir 
borough  advanced  toward  the  Nebelbaeh  James  Thornhill,  the  design  representing 
were  to  be  seen,  Tallard  thought  the  whole  Victory  crowning  the  Duke.  The  gallery  and 
a  stratagem  intended  to  cover  the  retreat;  bow-window  room  abound  in  portraits  by  the 
but  he  soon  saw  his  error.  The  dispersed  most  eminent  masters,  both  foreign  and  Eng- 
troops  were  recalled  in  the  greatest  hurry,  lish.  On  the  tapestry  of  the  latter  are  figured 
and  the  cannon  were  drawn  up  in  line.  The  the  various  battles  gained  bv  the  same  great 
French  and  Bavarians  made  every  exertion  general,  and  more  especially  that  of  Blen- 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  enemy  over  the  heim.  The  saloon,  a  noble  and  spacious 
small  stream  of  Nebelbaeh,  and  the  capture  apartment,  commimicates  with  the  hall,  and 
of  the  two  villages,  the  conquest  of  which  occupies  the  entire  breadth  of  the  centre. 
was  considered  b;^  Marlborough  and  Eugene  The  lower  part  is  lined  with  marble,  and  six 
as  decisive.  Their  line  of  attack  was  un-  of  its  compartments  are  decorated  with  pic- 
commonly  lon^.  about  four  and  a  half  miles,  tures  by  La  Guerre,  representing  the  inhatu' 
Marlborough,  m  order  to  secure  his  right  tants  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world  tn 
wing,  attacked  Blenheim,  but  without  sue-  appropriate  costume.  On  the  ceiling  is  a 
cess;  he  then  changed  his  plan,  and  threw  representation  by  the  same  artist,  of  the  vic- 
himself  with  his  principal  forces  into  the  torious  Duke  arrested  in  his  career  by  Peace 
wide  interval  between  the  right  wing  and  and  Time.  The  remaining  principal  subjects 
the  centre  of  the  enemy,  leaving  only  as  of  admiration  are  the  library,  theatre,  state 
many  troops  before  Blenheim  as  were  neees-  drawing-room,  blue  and  green  drawing-room, 
sary  to  check  the  body  which  occupied  this  grand   cabinet,  the   dining-room,  etc.     In  the 

Kosition.     At    five    o'clock    in    the    afternoon  chapel,  which  forms   one   of  the  wings,   is   a 

e  succeeded,   after  great   efforts,  in   passing  fine   marble  monument  by   Rysbrack,   to   the 

the  Nebelbaeh,  by  which  his  victory  was  dt-  great   Duke  and   his   almost   equally   celebrated 

cided.    Tallard  himself  was  among  the  pris-  duchesS)  Sarah.    The  gardens  and  grounds. 
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wMcfa  are  exceedingly  spacious,  were  laid  out  venture  without  her  approval.     Anyway,  lie 

by   Brown,   who   contrived   to   make   a   most  advocated   Burr's   ■colonization*   plan   in   the 

admirable   use   of  the   small   river   Glymc   in  papers,  and  invested  a  great  sum  in  arms,  am- 

the   formation   of  a  lake,  or  piece   of   water,  munition,  provisions,  boats,  etc.,  on  the  faith 

V  hich   is  justly  deemed   one  of  the   greatest  of  obligations  from  Burr's  son-in-law  AJlston, 

ceauties   of  the   place.     It  is  crossed  by  sev-  which   were   largely   defaulted.     The   scheme 

oral  arches,  and  at  the  middle  or   grand  ap-  fell    through;    Blennerhassett   was    twice   ar- 

prpach   is   a   magnificent  bridge,  the   .ipan  of  rested,  imprisoned  and  tried  for  treason,  but 

the  centre  arch  of  which  is  loi   feet.  discharged  in   1807  on  the   acquittal  of  Burr, 

Blenker,  blenk'er,  Louis.  German-Ameri-  His  place,  however,  had  been  wantonly  in- 
UQ  soldier:  b.  Worms,  Germany,  1812;  A  J"^*^  '»'  ""^  f"'"'"'  .»"<*  "^f  "'"*^  by  l^a 
16  Oct  1863.  He  took  an  active  part  In  the  "editors  and  turned  mto_  a  hemp  field.  The 
revolutionary  movement  of  1848  in  Germany  loans'on  was  converted  mto  a  granary  and 
and  was  forced  to  leave  his  native  Und.  em^-  ™='f  ^"^"y  l;"""^  ^¥,  accident,  Blennerhas 
grating  to  the  United  States.  He  organized  ^"  ""*  ^^"15^  '"  Natchez,  and  soon  attn 
,he  8tn  regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers  al  bought  a  1.000-acre  colion  plantation  on  the 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  its  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  above  Port  Gib- 
colonel.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ^°^'  "''}'<;"  "^"J'*^  La  Cache.  lt_was  un- 
brigadier-gcneral  at  the  first  batUe  of  Bull  successful,  and  the  War  of  1812  injured  his 
Run.  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Keys  commercial  speculations;  and  in  1819  he  sold 
in  1862.  He  died  of  wounds  received  while  \\  («'  ^,^'°°9  »'"1  removed  to  Montreal,  prac- 
al  Warrenton  Va  *"'"8  '»*  '"  ^°P^  "*  obtaining  a  judgeship 
at  warrenton,  va.  through    his    old    schoolmate,    the    Duke    of 

Blamerhas'sett,  Harman,  English  emi-  Richmond.  This  failing,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
grant  in  America:  b.  Hampshire,  England,  8  land  in  182a  in  hope  of  winning  back  hts 
Oct.  1764;  d.  on  the  island  of  Guernsey,  3  property  by  a  reversionary  action,  and  then 
Feb.  1831.  He  sprang  from  a  wealthy  and  of  obtaining  employment  through  an  inflnence 
highly  connected  house  which  traced  its  an-  which  no  longer  existed.  In  1824  he  came 
cestry  back  to  Edward  III.;  was  educated  at  back  after  his  family.  Everything  failed  him, 
Westminster  School,  London,  and  Trinity  though  he  and  his  wife  were  decently  treated; 
College,  Dublin,  graduating  1790.  The  young-  at  last  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  died  at 
est  of  three  sons,  he  studied  for  the  law,  but  Port  St.  Pierre  on  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
the  death  of  his  brothers  soon  after  made  him  He  was  generous  with  his  money  while  he 
head  of  the  family.  Early  in  1796  he  privately  had  it,  and  helped  out  of  financial  difiiculties 
married  his  sister's  daughter,  Margaret  Ag-  several  of  the  musicians  he  consorted  with. 
new,  a  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished  girl  His  wife,  though  disinherited,  had  always 
of  18,  also  of  excellent  family,  her  father  had  an  income  paid  her  by  her  sisters;  and 
having  been  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  in  1838  received  a  property  by  the  will  of  her 
of  Man,  and  her  grandfather  an  English  of-  husband's  maiden  aunt.  In  i8<(o  she  came  to 
ficer  killed  at  Germantown.  This  incestuous  the  United  States  to  push  a  claim  before  Con- 
union  brought  its  ultimate  punishment  from  gross  for  the  island  property,  and  indemnity 
nature  in  a  family  of  physical  and  moral  for  the  ravages  of  the  miKtia.  Henry  Clay 
wrecks;  bnt  a  more  immediate  one  was  en-  favored  it,  and  its  passage  was  probable;  but 
tire  social  ostracism,  which  soon  drove  him  before  it  came  up  she  died  in  New  York,  16 
to  break  his  entail  and  sell  his  estates,  ex-  June  1842.  The  story  of  her  being  left  penni- 
cept  some  reserved  incomes,  and  come  to  less  with  a  dependent  family  (the  youngest 
America  with  his  wife  and  a  library  and  philo-  was  19  at  his  father's  death),  and  of  her  dying 
sophical  apparatus.  Arriving  i  Aug.  1796,  jn  poverty  and  being  buried  by  sisters  ol 
he  finally,  in  1798,  settled  on  a  small  island  charity,  are  fictions.  She  had  some  literary 
in  the  Ohio  River  a  few  miles  below  Park-  ambitions,  and  while  in  Montreal  wrote  two 
ersburg,  W.  Va.,  and  spent  $60,000  on  a  volumes  of  verse,  "The  Deserted  Isle* 
honse  and  gionnds,  pictures,  and  statuary.  (1822),  and  "The  Widow  of  the  Rock,  and 
This  was  for  years  the  show  place  of  America  Other  Poem.s'   (1824). 

west  of  the  Alieghanies,  and  drew  a  stream  of  Bibliography.—  Therese     Blennerhassett- Ad- 

notable    guests,    whom    he    entertained    with  ^^5     .-jhe    True    Story   of    Harman   Blenner- 

elaborate    hospitality.     Here    he    read,    made  hassett,'  in  the  'Century'  (Vol,  6a  1901)  ;  'The 

music,  which  was  his  chief  passion,  and  dab-  Blennerhassett   Papers'    (1864);   SafEord,    'Life 

bled  in  feeble  absent-minded  scientific  experi-  „f    Blennerhassett'     (1835);    Pidgin,    'Blenner- 

ments.     In  1805  Aaron  Burr  (q.v.)  was  one  of  hassett,'   a  romance  (1902), 
his  guests,  and  then  or  next  year  induced  him  ..  „  . 

to  join  in  the  scheme  tor  a  southwestern  em-         Blenny.    These  small  fishes  of  the  spiny- 

pire,  to  include  Mexico;  Blennerhassett  was  rayed      marine      family      Blennida,      frequent 

to  be  prime  minister  and  a  duke,  and  perhaps  rocky  coasts  and  shallows,  in  seas  of  all  parts 

ambassador   to    England.     He    was    a    timid,  of  the  world.     Their  elongated  bodies,  some 

dreaming,  futile,  unadventurous  man   but,  like  of  which  are  scaleless,  are  remarkable  for  the 

many  such,  may  have  fancied  himself  a  great  abundance  of  slimy  matter  with   which   they 

statesman   and   hero   in   poae.     He   may,   per-  are  covered.     These  fishes  are  extraordinary 

haps     have  .consented    because    Mexico    was  in    possessing    but    one    dorsal    fin,    which    in 

farther   from    Jreat    Britain   than   the    Ohio,  some  species  is  deeply  divided;  and  in  having 

and  the  canker  ..f  his  life  was  fear  lest  chance  the  faculty  of  using  their  ventral  fins  to  aid 

should  disclose  Viis  secret  to  his  friends  and  them  in  moving  about  among  the  rocks  and 

children      His  wife,  much  the  stronger  nature  sea-weed.    They  are  frequently  deprived  of 

■■■         •-<-■—  -— .—  I.-,  rf..  p1,i,  -f -'^-  -  •-     -.-—  -1. 


of  the  two   was  certainly  ambitious  for  him,    water,  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  when  they  are 
sad  he  wquld  rot  have  embarked  in  such  a    capable  of  subsisting  for  some  hours.    Small 

Dghzak,  Google 
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BLENORRHCEA  —  BLESSINGTON 

1  their  main  food.    In  some  Btessing,  or  Benediction.    The  expression 

species  the  eggs  are  retained  in  the  oviduct  of  wishing  one  well   soon  gave  rise,  in  early 

until  they  hatch,  so  that  the  young  are  pro-  ages,  to  a  solemn  act,  accon^tanied,  like  other 

duced  ahve.  solemnities  of  those  periods,  by  symbolic  signs ; 

BlencKThaa,    an    old    term    signifying    a  "'■^  "^^  '"^  blessing  or  benediction.    In  patri- 

muco-puruient   discharge   from   any   mucous  s"**'  ""«!  when  the  authority  of  the  head 

membrane.    This  discharge  is  usually  creamy  "f  .a  family  included  that  of  the  pnest  and_  the 

white  and  consists  usually  of  water,  mucus,  <^"'"  ruler,  the  blessmg  of  course  appertained 

epithelial  cells,  white  blood  cells,  or  pus  cells,  cniefly  to  him,  on  account  of  his  venerable  cha- 

and  bacteria.     At  the  present  time  a  blenor-  i^""-  »"?  *'i"'  *-^^  Pf'^^ts  began  to  form  a 

rhagic  discharge  is  definitely  named  according  separate  class    became    m  certain  cases,  a  pre- 

tothe  structure  involved.     Thus  a  blenorrhcea  ro^tive   of    theirs.    As    the    authority    of    the 

of  the  eyes  is  termed  a  purulent  conjunct!-  father    m  the  infancy  of  every  nation,  is  ex- 

vitis;   of  the   vagina,   leucorrhcea;   of  the   ute-  *':='"«'>'   K"^'.-    '^^.  'dea   soon    sprung    up    that 

Ihra,    gleet    or    urethritis;    if    a    urethritis    of  •»'*   prayers,   invoking  the   favor   of  the   Deity, 

infectious    origin,    gonorrhcea,    etc    Treatment  ^^•'*  "if^  efiectual  than  those  of  others,  and 

is  usually  local  and  general.    Tonic  stimul at-  'hat _  whatever   he  blessed   would  be   likely  to 

ing   applications    may  be    locally  applied,   and  ^^^'"'e  ^^^  ^fvor  of  God.    The  same  importance 

the  general  health  6uilt  up  as  thoroughly  as  ""  .^o™  ^^"''^''1 '''  blessings  conferred  oy 

possible  a  priest.    The  heathens,  the  Jews,  and  many 

"      .  .                                                             .  Christian  sects,  have  cherished  this  idea.     By  the 

BlepbontiB,  an  inflammation  of  the  margin  Jewish    institutions,    certain    benedictions    were 

of  the  eye-lids  and  hair  follicles.     It  may  con-  reserved  to  the  priest ;  the  same  is  the  case  in 

sist  of  a  very  slight  hypersemia  or  redness  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  which  different 

that    causes    itching    and    discomfort.     This  benedictions  are  appropriated  to  different  degrees 

form    may    be    due    almost    entirely    to    eye-  of   the  clergy.     We   shall   mention   only   a   few 

strain  and  proper  glasses  will  usually  cure  it.  of   them.     The   Roman    Catholic   bishops   alone 

The  disease  may  be   more  extensive,  involv-  can   confer   those  benedictions   which   are  con- 

mg  the  margin  and  the  follicles,  with  redness  nected   with   unction,   and   are   called  consecra- 

and   swelling   and   whitish   scales.     The   eye-  tjons,  as.  for  instance,  the  consecration  of  kings 

lashes  may  drop  out,  but  usually  are  regrown,  and  queens,  of  the  cup  and  patera,  the  church 

and   there    is    much    itching   and    discomfort,  and  altar.     To  them  also  is  confined  the  bene- 

This    form    may    also    result    from    refractive  diction  of  abbots  and  abbesses,  of  knights,  and 

errors,  or  may   be   the  index  of   a   had  consti-  the   holy  oil.     For   the  benediction  of  the  holy 

tutional  state  from  poor  food,  bad  surround-  vestments,   etc.,  they  may  employ  a   substitute. 

ings,  or  it  may  follow  the  infectious  diseases,  Every  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  may  confer  the 

notably  measles.     A  more  persistent  form  is  benediction  on  the  occasion  of  betrothment;  also 


associated    with    ulceration    and    loss    of    the  the  marriage  benediction;  may   bless  the  fruits 

eyelashes.     This    is    usually    a    very    chronic  of  the  earth,  and  the  holy  water.     The  benedic- 

type  and  resistant  to  treatment.     In  the  man-  tion  of  a  bishop  is  eagerly  sought  for  1^  a  faith- 

agement  of  all  forms,  all  errors  of  refraction  ful  Roman  Catholic,  as  contributing  peculiarly  to 

should    be    corrected    by    properly    adjusted  his  spiritual  welfare;  and  the  Cathohc  clergy,  in 

glasses, —  not    on    opticians'    prescriptions, —  general,  use  the  benediction  as  a  salutation  or 

and  the  local  treatment  by  stimulating  oint-  reward  for  a  service,  etc.    When  the  Pope  rides 

ments.  or  walks  out  the  Roman  Catholics  kneel  to  re- 

Blfrrf,  bl5-ra,  a  French  town,  in  the  de-  jeive  his  blessing,  which  he  gives  by  a  motion  of 
partment  of  Indre-et-Loire.  on  the  Cher.  15  h"  hand.  In  his  ante-chamber  are  often  seen 
miles  east-southeast  of  Tours.  It  contains  a  »h""«s  .01  different  kinds,  rosanes.  etc.,  in  large 
notably  fine  i6th  century  chapel.  Pop.  quantities,  which  he  blesses  in  passing  by.  The 
pV-'ut  3000  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Chateau  Roman  Catholic  Church  blesses  things  animate 
Chenonceaux,  built  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  and  inanimate,  and  this  is  believed  by  many  to 
and  still  in  excellent  preservation.  It  was  preserve  them  from  sickness,  injury  etc.  Among 
given  by  Henry  II  to  his  mistress  Diana  de  ""^t  Protestant  bodies  there  is  a  blessing  pro- 
Poitiers,  who  was  dispossessed  on  the  death  n?unced  upon  the  people  at  the  close  of  a  reli- 
ef Henry  by  Catherine  de  Medici.  In  the  Sious  service,  that  of  the  Church  of  England 
latter  part  of  the  i8lh  century  it  was  fre-  being  contained  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Roman 
auented  by  Fontenelle.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Catholics  in  many  cases  use  the  consecrated 
and  all  the  wits  of  the  time,  who  were  drawn  water  in  giving  the  benediction, 
together  by  the  then  owner  of  the  chateau,         Blessington,  Margaret  (Countess  or):  b. 

"    '  —      ■  ■■  -  Knockbrit,     near     Clonmel,     Ireland,     I     Sept. 

1789;    d.    Paris,    4    June    1849.    She   was   the 
daughter  of  Edmund  Power,  and  at  the  age  of 

Ri«    u-«^    XA  -t'  t,ix=    171^™;=*,  ^,:«t^..  15  was  married  to  a  Capt  Farmer,  who  died  in 

h    «i^=M   ^  n":A.      K     .   .  ^    5    f™  "817.    A  few  months  after  his  death  she  mar- 

V-rtn^/V^™    ''/^r*   '"^^  \^^^-  ried  Charles  John  Gardiner,  Eari  of  Blessington. 

yt/r,    f  ^  iff  ^S°V  ^\  .*"^."""'  /"''fJ*','  In  1822  they  went  abroad  toWher,  and  continued 
Adora  ion  of  the  Magi'  in  the  Dresden  Gal-  -^      %^    Continent  tm  the  Earl's  death  in 

lery  ,s  n.s  only  signed  picture^    He  is  known  ^°^.     .^^\^       ^^^„  i_ady  Blesrfngton  returned 

,n   r^  f'^"  ^T''  ^rJd"^  ^^if  ■■.   n>f.I^„''l^  foTondon    and    took    up    her    ab*ode   in    Gore 

SLL*iK  A.  I,"^!      galleries  contain   paintings  ^  Kensington,  which  had  been  bequeathed 

ascribed  to  him,  ^^  ^^  ^^  her  husband.    Here  for  many  years 

Blesbok,  blesTjiik,  one  of  the  African  hart-  she  held  those  celebrated  reunions  and  soirees, 
at  which  the  most  distinguished  literary  cha- 
racters in  London  were  wont  to  assemble.    Thw 


BLICHER— BLIND 

.3  Kallc 
with  her  genial  warm-heart ednesa  of  character,  scantily  piovided  they  foUDd  themselves  in  the 
rendered  these  gatherings  most  attractive;  but  open  sea,  not  far  from  the  island  of  Tofoa,  in 
certain  equivocal  circumstances  in  relation  to  lai.  19°  S.  and  Ion.  184°  £.,  and  managed  by 
ber  connection  with  a  Count  d'Orsay  prevented  admirable  sldll  and  perseverance,  though  not 
their  being  frequented  much  by  respectable  without  enduring  fearful  hardships,  to  reach  the 
female  society.  Trie  count  had  married  a  daugh-  island  of  Timor  in  41  days,  after  running  nearly 
ter  of  Lord  Blessington  by  his  first  wife,  and  4,000  miles  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man, 
been  separated  from  her  shortly  afterward,  but  Ultimately  I2  of  the  number  reached  England. 
after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  resided  with  Of  these,  Bligh  was  one,  and  in  a  second  voyage 
the  countess  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  accomplished  the  object  of  the  first  by  giving 
Lady  Blcssington  had  made  her  debut  as  an  the  bread-fruit  tree  to  the  West  India  Islands. 
authoress  in  1822  by  the  publication  of  two  When  several  of  the  mutineers  were  afterward 
volumes  of  'Sketches.'  In  1832  she  contributed  tried  at  Portsmouth,  sufficient  evidence  was  ob- 
to  the  'New  Monthly  Magazine,'  "Gjnversa-  tained  to  show  that  Bligh  himself  was  not  free 
tions  with  Lord  Byron,"  considered  by  many  as  from  blame,  and  had  on  many  occasions  been 
the  best  of  her  productions.  She  also  wrote  too  much  inclined  to  play  the  tyrant.  This 
numerous  novels,  including  among  others,  'The  feature  in  his  character  was  afterward  mani- 
Belle  of  a  Season'  ;  'The  Two  Friends'  ;  fested  on  a  larger  scale.  In  1805  he  was  ap- 
'Strathern'  ;  and  'The  Victims  of  Society.'  pointed  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
None  of  these  have  much  literary  merit,  but  de-  acted  so  harshly  that  the  other  authorities  inter- 
scribe  scenes  in  fashionable  life  with  considera-  fered  and  put  him  in  confinement.  On  his 
ble  power,  and  enjoyed  at  the  time  a  large  share  return  he  was  made  an  admiral  See  Pitcairn 
of  popularity.     She  acted  as  editress  for  several  Iei-and. 

years   of    'Heath's   Book  of   Beauty'    and  the  Bli^bia,  blil-a,  a  genus  of  numerous  trees 

'Keepsake,'    and   also    of    another   annual,    the  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  5afinda«(B,  the 

'Gems  of   Beauty.'     In   1849   she  proceeded   to  principal  species  of  which  is  B.  saotiia  {Cuoania 

Paris,    whither    Count   dOrsay   had   previously  laoida  of  some  botanists),  the  akee  tree  indigc- 

gonci  in  the  hope  of  obtammg  an  appointment  nous  to  west  tropical  Africa  and  naturalized  in 

under    I-ouis   Napoleon,    with    whom   they   had  t^e   West    Indies   since   the   close   of   the    17th 

been  intimate  during  his  exile  in  England.     Con-  century.     It  is  also  planted  in  southern  Florida, 

suit   Madden,  'Life  of  the  Countess  of  Blessing-  The    tree    attains    a    height    of    30    feet,    bears 

ion      (,1855).  pinnate  ash-like  leaves  and  very  fragrant  whitish 

Blicher,    Steen    Stecnseti,    st^n    stan'sSn  Howera,  from  which   by  crude  distillation  the 

blTn'er,  Danish  poet  and  novelist:  h.  Vium,  colored   pec^le    obtain   a   cosmetic    and   which 

Jutland,  II  Oct.  17821  d.  Spentrup,  26  March  would  probably  yield  a  valuable  perfume  under 

1848.     His  first  work  was  a  translation  of  'Os-  proper   management.    The   rich,  red   fruits,  as 

sian*     (2   vols.    1807-9),   aid   his   first   original  large  as  goose  eggs,   are   used  for   dessert  and 

poems    appeared    in    1814,    but    attracted    little  largely    also   in   cookery.     In    Jamaica   the  tree 

notice.    He  quickly  won  a  national  reputation  is  cultivated  as  high  as  3,000  feet  above  sea- 

with  his  novels,  and  in  1842  appeared  his  master-  level, .  although  it  can  withstand  slight   frosts, 

piece   of  novel   writing,    'The  Knitting  Room,'  Cuoauia  anaeardioides,  which  also  bears  an  edi- 

a   collection   of    short    stories   in   the  Jutland  ble  fruit,  has  been  introduced  into  California, 

dialect.  and    C.    elegantiisima    is   sometimes   raised   in 

Buds,  ble-da\  a  fortified  town  of  Algeria,  warm  greenhouses  for  its  attractive  foliage  and 


^  .niles  inland 'from  Algiers,  well-built,  with  racemes  of  white  flowers, 
modem  houses  and  public  edifices,  the  centre  of  Blight,  an  indefinite  term  applied  to  any 
a  flourishing  district,  and  having  a  good  trade,  diseased  state  of  cultivated  plants,  but  gradu- 
There  are  cedar  and  cork  trees  in  the  neigh-  ally  being  restricted  to  plant  diseases  caused 
'                        .   .      ,      ^,  .itf,„    •       •      •     ■             '     -■      "--    ------    — 


borhood   and  mines   of   copper   and   lead.    The  either   by   bacteria   or    fungi. 

principal    exports    are   oranges,    yrain,    tobacco,  diseases  in  articles  on  various  plants, 
raisins,  etc.    It  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  Blight,  AraericBii,  an  English  and  Austra- 

the  railway  connecting  Oran,  Algiers,  and  Con-  Jign  name  for  the  woolly  apple  louse  or  'apple 

stantine.  blight,*  one  of  the  aphides  (q.v.), 

Bligb,  William,  English  navigator;  b.  Ply-  Blight-bird,    a    small    insectivorous    bird 

mouth,   England,  9  Sept.   17.S4;  d.  7  Dec.   1817.  (Zosterofis     caeruUscens)     of     New     Zealand, 

He  acquired  considerable  celebrity  from  having  which  dwours  the  'Might*  or  plant-lice  on  fruit 

been  the  commander  of  the  ship  Bounty  when  trees.    It  is  one  of  the  white-eyes  (q.v.). 
the  crew  tnirtinied  in  the  South  Seas  and  car-  BUmbing,    Bilimbi,    Cucumber-tree  (Aver- 

ned  her  off.    Shehad  been  fitted  out  for  the  ^^0^  6,7;„,j,,'),  a  tropica!  tree  of  the  natural  order 

purpose  of  procuring  plants  of  the  bread-fruit  Ceraniacea:,  native   of   southern   Asia,  where   it 

mse,  and  mtroducing  these  into  the  West  Indies  j^  ^        ^     cultivated  and  whence  it  has  been  in- 

Bligh     who   had   sailed    with    Capt.    Cook,   ob-  t^oduced     in    other    tropical    countries.      It     is 

tamed    the  command,   and   in   December   1787,  g^gnsively  raised  in  South  America.    The  tree 

<J^   ?P1*^?^.''.  ^?^,  ^^f'flJ'^'^l.^!   "  "!^.'  attains  a  height  of  .15  feet,  bears 


-'-■    -^' . ,  -"^",    -\~ — ~-i~'~'_n —  TT      '         1      J  J  anains  a  neiEnt  01   is  leei,  uears  racemes  of  red 

and   remained   tai   April    T789.     Having   loaded  ^^^^^^^    followed    by    smooth    cucumber-shaped 

hts  vessel  with  plants  he  set  sail  and  was  pro-  ^^^   ^^^j,^  ^^  ^           ^^  ^^^.^              „j,i^.l,  ^^^ 

eeedm^   on   his   voyage   for   Jamaica   when    he  ^j^,     esteemed    for  their  acid   pialp.    The   a- 

^i  Kized  in  bed,  fecmnd^  and  brought  on  deck  ^^,     ^      ^  ,          j        relative. 

The  fcmnch  was  lowered,  and  Bligh.  with  18  ,     ,    '       „    ,     ,.-                  ,-..    , 

men  supposed  to  be  wdl  disposed  to  him,  were  Blmd.    bhnt,    Karl,    German    political    agi- 

forced  into  it.  with  no  other  provision  than  IW  tator  and  writer  on  history,  mythtJoKr,   and 

pmmdft  of  bread,  ja  pounds  of  pork,  a  little  Germanic  literature:  b.  Mannheim, 4  sapt-iBzo; 


,1^^ 


BLIND 

d,  London,  Eng.,  31   May  1907.     He  was   edu-  persons.    A     young     man,     whotn      Cheselden 

cated   at    Heidelbri^  and   Bonn,   and   from  his  couched   for   a  cataract,   at   the  moment   he   rc- 

stndent  days  till  he  settled  in  England  in  1852  ceived  sight  imagined  that  all  the  objects  which 

he  was  continually   engaged  in   agitating  or  in  he  saw  were  in  contact  with  his  eyes;  he  could 

heading  risings  in  t!>e  cause  of  German  freedom  not   distinguish   objects,   although   of   very   dif- 

and   union,   being   frequently   imprisoned.     The  ferent  forms.     Those  with  which  he  was  already 

democratic  propaganda  was  afterward  supported  familiar  by  the  touch  he  examined  with  great 

hy  his   pen;   and   he  wrote  political   and   biog-  attention,   in   order   to   recognize   them    another 

raphical  works :   'Fire-burial  Among  Our  Ger-  time ;  but  having  too  many  things  to  notice  at 

manic     Forefathers';      'Teutonic     Cremation':  once,  he  soon  forgot  alt  that  he  had  observed. 

'Yggdrasil,   or   The   Teutonic   Tree   of   Exist-  He  wondered  that  those  persons  whom  he  loved 

ence'  :  biographies  of  Freiligrath,  Ledru  RolHn,  most  were  not  handsomer  than  others.     Before 

and  Francis  DeaW.  he  receivecj  his  sight  he  had  expressed  a  great 

Blind.  Mathilde,  German -English  poet:  desire  to  obtain  this  sense.  The  other  senses 
b.  Mannheim,  zi  March  r8.t7 ;  d.  London,  afi  of  persons,  who  have  been  blind  for  a  long  time, 
Nov.  i8q6.  She  went  to  England  in  iSjg,  and  become  more  exquisite,  perhaps,  because  thQ- 
won  fame  by  her  writings:  'The  Prophecy  of  are  not  subject  to  the  distraction  produced  by 
St.  Oran,  and  Olher  Poems'  fLond.  ifiSrl;  'Life  the  sight  of  so  many  objects.  The  blind,  there- 
of George  Eliot*  (1883)  ;  'Madame  Roland'  fore,  are  often  distinguished  for  a  remarkable 
<i886)  ;  'The  Heather  on  Fire,>  a  laic  f  i886)  :  mental  activity,  and  a  wonderful  development 
'Ascent  of  Man>  (i88g);  'Dramas  in  Minia-  o*  the  intellectual  powers.  Their  touch  and 
ture'  (rSpa);  'Songs  and  Sonnets'  (1893)  ;  and  hearing,  particularly,  become  \*ery  acute.  Thusit 
'Birds  of  Passage'   (1895!.  '»  related  of  a  blind  man,  who  lived  at  Puiseaux, 

Blind.     The  loss  of  the  sense  by  means  of  in  France,  and  was  a  chemist  and  musician,  that 

which  man  receives  an  idea  of  the  world  that  he  could  accurately  estimate  the  proportions  of 

surrounds  him,  clothed  in  light  and  color,  is  an  objects,  could   judge  of  the  distance  of  fire  by 

<vent  as  melancholy  as  it  is  frequent.     Blindness  the   degree  of   heat,   determine  the. quantity   of 

is  different:     (i)   In  its  degrees,  some  persons  fluid  in  vessels  by  the  sound  it  produced  while 

being  partially  blind,  retaining  a  slight  perception  running  from  one  vessel  into  another,  and   the 

of  light,  with  the  power  of  distinguishing  very  proximity   of   objects   by   the   effect   of   the   air 

brilliant  colors,  and  the  general  outlines  of  bod-  upon  his  face.     He  determined  very  accurately 

ies;  others  being  ertircfy   deprived  of  the  fac-  the  weights  of  bodies  and  the  capacities  of  ves- 

ulty  of  seeing,     (a)  In  its  causes:   some  men  sels.    The  celebrated  Saunderson,  professor  of 

are  Mind  from  their  birth;  others  have  become  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  lost  his  sight  in  his 

blind  by  local  diseases  of  the  eyes, —  for  instance,  early  youth.     He  invented  several  processes  to 

—  by  inflammation,  suppuration,  cancer  of  the  facilitate  his  studies  in  arithmetic  and  geometry, 

eye-ball,  spots,  films,  tumors  on  the  cornea  (by  His  sense  of  touch  was  co  acute  that  he  dis- 

which   its  transparency  is  destroyed),  also  by  tinguished  spurious  coins  merely  by  letting  them 

closure   of  the   pupil,  by   a   turbid   state   of  the  pass  through  his  fingers,  though   th^  were  so 

humors,  by  a  debility  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  by  well    executed    that   even   skilful    judges    were 

general  diseases  of  the  body,  »iol«it  fevers,  ner-  deceived  by  them. 

vous  fevers,  plethora,  and  tendency  of  the  blood  When  it  is  a  case  of  imparting  instruction  to 

to  the   head,   erysipelas   in   the    face,   smallpox,  persons  destitute  of  sight,  it  is  necessary  to  have 

scarlet-fever,  etc.,   or   by  excessive   exertion   of  recourse  to  the  other  senses  to  supply  the  want 

the  eyes,  by  which  the  optic  nerve  is  enfeebled ;  of  the  eye.     If,   for  instance,  we  wish  to  teach 

for   which    reason,    some    classes    of   mechanics  them  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  tetters  must 

and  artists,  as  blacksmiths,  laborers  in  glass  and  be  prepared  which  will  be  palpable  to  the  touch, 

smelting  houses,   watch-makers,  etc,  not  unfre-  and    the   hand   guided    until   they    are   able    to 

quently  lose  their  sight,  and  in  northern  coun-  copy  them.     If  we  wish  to  communicate  to  them 

tries,  which  are  covered  with  snow  for  a  long  a  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  globes 

time,  and  which  dazzle  the  eyes  by  the  reflec-  and  maps  must  be  prepared  with  the  divisions, 

tion   of  the  sunbeams,  as  well  as  in  the  sandy  etc,  in  relief.    Knowled^  obtained  in  this  way 

deserts  of  Africa,  blindness  is  a  frequent  com-  must,  of  course,  be  acquired  much  more  slowly 

plaint.    Old  age  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  than  that  received  by  the  sight.    The  senses  of 

blindness,  occasioned   by   the  drying  up  of  the  touch  and  of  sight  differ  in  this  respect,  that  the 

humors   of  the   eye.    or   by   the   opacity  of  the  former  ascends  by  degrees  from  the  perception 

cornea,  the  crystalline  lens,  etc.     There  are  sev-  of  parts  to  the  perception   of  the  whole,  while 

eral  causes  which  may  produce  blindness  from  the  latter  views  the  whole  at  a  single  glance.    It 

birth.      Sometimes   the   eyelids   adhere   to   each  is    therefore   evident    that   the   blind   cannot   be 

other,  or  to  the  eye-ball   itself,  or  a  membrane  instructed  in  the  common  schools   destined  for 

covers  the  eyes;   sometimes  the   pupil   of  the  those  who  see:  in  the  first  place,  because  the 

eye  is  closed,   or  adheres   to   the  cornea,   or   is  means  of  instruction  hy  the  touch  are  wanting; 

not  situated  in  the  right  place,  so  that  the  rays  and  secondly,  because  the  progress  of  the  other 

of  light  do  not  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  eye ;  children  would  be  retarded  by  the  slow  appre- 

besides  other  defects.     Those  who  are  born  blind  hension  of  the  blind  pupils.      (See  Blini>,  Edv- 

have  no  idea  of  vision,  and  are  entirely  dcsti-  cation  of  the.) 

tute  of  all   the  ideas  derived  from  the  sense  of  The  occupations  in  which  the  blind  are  found 

sight.     They    cannot,    therefore,   be    sensible   of  capable  of  engaging  are  such  as  the  tnaking  of 

their  misfortune   in   the   same   degree   as   those  baskets  and  other  kinds  of  wicker-work,  brush- 

who  have  lost  their  sight  at  a  later  period.    Ex~  making,  rope  and  twine-making,  the  making  of 

perience  has  shown  that  those  who  acquire  (he  mats  and  matting,  knitting,  netting,  fancy  work 

power  of  seeing  after  being  bom  blind,  or  having  of  various  kinds,  cutting  nre-wood,  the  sewing 

lost   their   sight   in   their   childhood,   form   very  of   sacks   and   bags,  the   carving  of  articles   in 

different    ideas   of   visible   objects    from    other  wood,  etc   Piano-tuning  is  also  successfully  car- 
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Hrd  on  by  some,  the  typewriter  is  used  ty  others 
nnd  the  cleaning  of  clocks  and  watches  has  also 
b«*n  occasionally  practised  by  them.  Skilled 
magicians  are  sometimes  found  among  the  blind. 
Reading  Room  for  the  Blind.—  By  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  i87g,  entitled  an  Act  to  Pro- 
mote the  Education  of  the  Blind,  $250,000  was  set 
apart  to  be  permanently  invested  in  securities  of 
the  United  States,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  be  applied,  through  the  American  Printing 
.House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  to  the  making 
lof  books  and  apparatus  used  in  the  education  of 
)lhe  blind,  to  be  annually  distributed  to  the 
rschools  for  the  blind  in  the  several  States  in 
proportion  to  attendance.  For  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  this  bencfactiou  has  been  available 
for  the  youthful  blind  of  the  country  in  the 
schools,  and  the  books  in  embos.sed  characters 
have  multiplied  amazingly.  The  catalogue  now 
embraces  nearly  or  quite  every  title  in  popular 
literature  and  technical  subjects,  and  as  only  the 
hcst  books  are  printed  in  raised  letters,  the  en- 
lire  catalogue  constitutes  the  finest  and  best 
library  of  equal  numbers  in  the  world.  There  is 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  in 
the  reading  room  for  the  blind  in  the  library  of 
Congress.  To  Helen  Marr  Campbell  is  ^iven  by 
many  the  credit  of  having  taken  the  inibal  steps 
to  procure  this  reading  room.  She  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  the  crowded  rooms  of  the  old 
Congressional  Library,  and  often  found  the  ex- 
periences there  far  from  agreeable.  The  few 
books  for  the  blind  were  often  difficult  to  obtain 
and  equally  difficult  to  read  in  cramped  rooms, 
and  too  often  under  the  scrutiny  of  curious  and 
annoying    strangers.      Going    to    John    Russell 

f""""ng.  then  librarian,  she  made  a  request  for  a 
iai  reading  room  m  behalf  of  the  blind  read- 
o£  "Washington.  He  was  quick  to  see  the 
, — ice  of  the  request,  and  at  once  placed  the 
fitting  up  of  PaviKon  No.  7  in  the  new  library  in 
cV.arge  of  the  second  assistant  librarian,  David 
Hutcheson.  This  is  in  the  extreme  northwest- 
ern comer  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  great  build- 
in?  and  is  a  lar^  and  well-appointed  room., 
with  square  bay  windows  and  a  groined  ceiling 
resting  upon  massive  pillars.  The  alcotes  along 
the  eastern  wall  are  filled  with  the  specially  pre- 
pared books  for  the  blind;  the  Bible,  making  so 
many  large  volumes  that  it  completely  fills  one 
of  the  alcove  shelves. 

Dictionary  for  the  Blind. —  The  first  general 
dictionary  ever  issued  in  any  country  or  lan- 
guage was  published  in  1903  by  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind.  It  contains  4PfXK>  words, 
with  complete  diacritical  marks  and  definitions 
and  fills  18  volumes.  In  the  la?t  to  years  more 
books  have  been  printed  for  the  blind  than  in 
all  previous  time.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  New  York  point  system  of 
printing  for  the  blind.  The  new  dictionary,  as 
well  as  all  the  books  from  the  Maryland  School 
panting  house,  is  printed  in  New  York  point. 
The  Aniencan  Printing  House  for  the- Blind  at 
Louisville  expends  its  annual  subsidy  of  $10,000 
entirely  in  New  York  point  printing.  The  annual 
ippropriation  of  $1,000  by  the  State  of  New 
Vork  for  the  publication  of  genera!  literature  for 
the  blind  department  of  the  State  Library  at  Al- 
bany goes  into  New  York  point.  The  Interna- 
tional Sunday-School  Lessons  go  out  weekly 
over  the  United  States  in  New  York  point. 
Thrtt  periodicals  are  published  in  it.  There  is 
in  excellent  musical  library  in  it,  including  a 


dictionary  of  6.000  musical  terms.  The  Society 
of  SI  Francis  Xavier  uses  the  system  in  its  pul^ 
lishing  house  for  the  blind, 

Pkotophonic  Bookt  for  the  Blind.— A  sheet 
of  transparent  paper  contains,  printed  iqKm  a 
black  background,  a  number  of  small  white 
squares,  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals 
one,  two.  or  more  lengths  of  a  square  in  size. 
These  squares,  together  with  the  intervals,  rep- 
resent the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  exactly  as  do 
the  dots  and  dashes  of  Morse,  In  order  to 
enable  the  blind  to  read  these  letters,  the  printed 
sheet   is   placed   in   a   frame  between   two   thin 


material,  with  a  squarc'shaped  opening  in  the 
centre,  is  moved  by  the  reader  along  the  ptiiited 
lines  from  left  to  right.  Whenever  the  opening 
passes  over  one  of  the  white  transparent  squares, 
the  rays  of  light  illuminating  the  printed  sheet 
pass  through  this  opening,  and,  by  means  of  a 
photophonic  apparatus,  are  changed  into  sound. 
In  this  way,  the  blind  reader  receives  the  letters 


the  functions  of  the  eye. 

Blind,  Education  of  the.— When  it  is  stated 
that  prior  to  1830  the  blind  of  America  were  to 
be  found  "moping  in  hidden  corners  or  de- 
graded by  the  wayside,  or  vegetating  in  alms- 
houses,* it  is  the  adult  blind  that  is  meant. 
Still  blind  children  were  occasionally  found  in 
these  places,  thoagh  it  could  scarcely  be  said* 
that  they  were  vegetating,  as  could  be  said  of 
the  untrained  deaf  children. 

The  British  census  of  1851  first  showed  the 
world  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  blind  are 
adults.  Our  Schools  for  the  blind  were  started, 
first,  because  of  the  wide-spread  interest  in  the 
results  of  educating  the  young  deaf  and  dumb, 
which  furnished  inspiration  for  new  fields  of 
educational  endeavor;  secondly,  because  the 
country  was  coming  to  the  conviction  that  all 
the  children  of  the  state  should  receive  educa- 
tion both  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  and  as  a 
private  right ;  and  thirdly,  because  reports  of 
what  had  been  accomplished  abroad  in  schools 
for  the  blind  were  being  promul^ted  in  our 
land.  By  1830  the  more  progressive  states  of 
the  east  were  ready  to  give  their  blind  children 
school  training.  In  that  year  the  government 
first  included  in  the  national  census  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind.  The  work  of  the  blind  ^ 
was  to  begin  with  scientific  foreknowledge  as  to  * 
their  number.  In  iSap  certain  gentlemen  in 
Boston  obtained  the  incorporation  of  the  "N^^w 
England  Asylum  for  the  Blind.*  By  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance,  the  interest  and  ser- 
vices were  obtained  of  n  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  How^  who  after 
finishing  his  medical  studies  had  chivalrously 
gone  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks.  Dr.  Howe 
went  at  once  to  Europe  to  study  methods  of 
instruction.  Upon  his  return,  in  1832,  the 
school  was  opened  with  six  pupils.  In  New 
Vork  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind  was  passed  in  1831 ; 
but  funds  were  needed  and  no  one  went  abroad 
to  study  methods.  This  school  opened  in  March, 
1832,  antedating  by  a  few  months  the  school  at 
Boston.  In  the  very  same  year  a  German 
teacher  of  the  blind,  a  Mr.  Friedlandcr,  matt 
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opportunely  came  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  hope 
of  starting  a  school  for  the  blind  there.  Hav- 
ing trained  certain  blind  children  he  exhibited 
their  accomplishments,  Arst,  to  a  few  influential 
people,  tecondly,  before  a  large  audience  among 
whom  he  distributed  a  leaflet,  "Observations 
on  the  instruction  of  blind  persons."  A  meet- 
ing of  public-spirited  citizens  followed,  funds 
were  liberally  contributed,  fairs  held,  and  the 
success  of  the  cause  was  assured.  The  Penn- 
sylvania institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  was  opened  in  1833,  fully  ten  months  be- 
fore an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained.  The 
three  schools  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia are  called  the  pioneer  schools,  ■  All 
sprang  from  private  eflort  and  private  funds. 
All  were  incorporated  as  private  institutions, 
and  remain  so  to  ihis  day.  Two  similar  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  have  arisen  in  this 
country,  thai  at  Baltimore  and  that  at  Pittsburg. 
The  origin  of  the  State  schools  differs  from 
that  of  the  type  above  given  only  in  that  classes 
of  trained  pupils  from  the  earlier  schools  were 
exhibited  before  the  stale  legislatures,  as  well 
as  before  the  people.  State  appropriations  fol- 
lowed and  the  institutions  were  inaugurated  as 
state  institutions.  The  new  schools  sprang  into 
being  with  astonishing  rapidity.  There  were 
in  1809  forty  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  and  every  State  in  the  union  makes  pro- 
vision for  its  blind  of  school  age  either  in  its 
own  school  or  in  that  of  a  neighboring  state. 
In  our  sparsely-settled  country,  especially  west 
of  the  Alleghenies  and  south  of  Maryland,  great 
efforts  had  to  be  made  to  find  the  children  and 
still  greater  efforts  to  persuade  the  parents  to 
send  them  to  school.  In  certain  states  where 
the  amount  of  the  public  fund  seemed  to  pre- 
clude a  special  grant  for  the  blind,  pupils  of 
this  class  were  brought  together  in  connection 
with  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  forming 
"dual  schools,"  as  Ihey  are  called.  These  in- 
stitutions could  not  help  being  unfair  to  their 
blind  contingent;  for  in  nearly  every  such  case 
the  blind  came  to  a  school  already  established 
as  a  school  for  the  deaf,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  man  especially  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf;  moreover,  the  number 
of  the  deaf  pupils  usually  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  blind.  There  are  still  a  few  of  these  dual 
schools,  but  wherever  possible  they  have  been 
divided  into  two  distinct  institutions.  In  north- 
ern schools  the  colored  blind  are  educated  with 
"the  white ;  in  southern  schools  it  is  best  for  the 
colored  to  have  schools  of  their  own.  Both  the 
whites  and  they  prefer  this  arrangement.  The 
first  school  for  the  colored  blind  was  opened  in 
North  Carolina  in   1869. 

Alt  the  institutions  for  the  blind  were  in 
.  their  very  inception  schools.  The  pioneer 
schools  imported  literary  teachers  from  Paris 
and  handicraft  teachers  from  Edinburgh,  At 
first  only  the  brighter  class  of  pupils  came 
under  instruction.  Teaching  ihem  was  easy. 
They  progressed  with  amazing  strides;  all  was 
enthusiasm;  exhibitions  were  called  for  and 
widely  given  (Dr.  Howe's  pupils  gave  exhibi- 
tions in  17  states)  ;  large  editions  of  the  various 
annua]  reports  were  exhausted.  Soon,  however, 
less  bright  pupils  came  to  be  admitted ;  then 
the  curriflulum  of  studies  began  to  sober  down 
to  the  practical  and  comprehensive  one  pre- 
vailing to-day.     Whatever  occupation  the  boy 


or  girl  expects  to  follow  after  leaving  school, 
it  is  assumed  he  will  follow  it  better  and  thus 
live  more  happily  and  worthily  if  he  has  a 
general  education.  When,  aS'  was  formerly  the 
case,  the  period  or  term  of  schooling  allowed 
pupils  was  shorter  than  it  is  now,  they  were  not 
admitted  before  the  age  of  eight  or  nine.  Now 
that  kindergarten  departments  have  been  uni- 
versally added  to  the  schools,  the  pupils  arc 
urged  to  enter  at  an  early  age;  because  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  at  home  these  little  blind 
folks  are  coddled  rather  than  trained,  so  much 
so  in  fact  that  by  the  time  many  of  them  come 
to  school  their  natural  growth  of  body  and  mind 
has  been  so  interfered  with  by  inaction,  that  all 
the  efforts  of  the  schools  cannot  make  up  for 
lost  time  and  opportunity.  The  principle  of 
periodicity  of  growth  has  now  come  to  be 
understood  and  the  importance  of  applying  the 
proper  stimulus  at  the  period  most  sensitive  to 
it,  comprehended.  Children  with  good  sight 
and  hearing  have  got  along  without  kinder- 
garten training,  and  so  have  blind  children, 
but  of  all  the  useful  means  of  reaching  and 
developing  the  average  blind  child  none  is  so 
effective  as  the  properly-conducted  kindergarten. 
The  practical  knowledge  of  things  comes  to 
the  blind  through  the  hand,  their  fingers  being 
veritable  projections  of  their  brains.  Thus  must 
their  hands  not  only  be  trained  to  sensitiveness 
of  touch  but  to  be  strong  and  supple,  so  that 
they  may,  indeed,  be  dexterous;  for  as  their 
hands  are  so  are  their  brains.  The  kinder- 
garten cultivates  ear  and  heart  and  hand  and 
brain  as  nothing  else  does.  Even  color  is  not 
wholly  omitted  in  kindergartens  for  the  blind. 
Many  see  colors,  and  those  who  do  not  love 
to  talk  about  them  and  certainly  derive  some 
indirect,  value   for   considering  them. 

Blind  children  with  kindergarten  training  are 
more  susceptible  to  instruction  than  those  with- 
out It.  Above  this  department  the  course  of 
studies  in  American  schools  requires  from  seven 
to  eight  years,  which  means  a  primary,  a  gram- 
mar and  a  high  school  education,  or  instruction 
in  object  lessons,  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
grammar,  composition,  arithmetic,  history,  physi- 
ology, botany,  roology,  geology,  physics,  algebra, 
geometry,  civics,  English  literature,  typewriting 
and  sometimes  Latin  and  modern  languages. 
Not  a  few  pupils  have  fitted  for  college  where 
they  took  the  regular  course  with  the  seeing 
students,  and  from  which  they  were  graduated 
usually  with  distinction.  Formerly  much  of 
the  teaching  was  oral,  which,  in  many  cases, 
was  apt  to  be  more  pleasant  than  profitable 
to  the  pupil.  Since  the  general  introduction  of 
the  embossed  text  book  and  tangible  writing, 
the  pupil  has  been  forced  to.  depend  more  and 
more  upon  himself,  obviously  with  better  re- 
sults. In  fact,  the  work  has  been  growing  more 
and  more  practical.  The  methods  of  teaching 
the  blind  correspond  in  general  to  those  of 
teaching  other  hearing  children.  The  com- 
mon appliances  have  but  to  be  raised  and  en- 
larged as  in  maps  and  diagrams,  or  simply  made 
tangible,  which  may  be  done,  for  example,  by 
notching  an  ordinary  ruler  so  that  the  gradua- 
tions can  be  felt. 

Industrial  training  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  course  from  the  hejtinning.  Re- 
cently educational  manual  training  has  .  been 
generally    introduced    as    preliminary    to    the 
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trades.  Slayd  has  been  fonod  especially  ada^ed  wiU  ever  be  aUe  to  read  with  any  pleasure  or 
to  the  blind.  The  handicrafts  —  chair-caning,  profit?"  Thia  attitude  of  the  New  York  school 
hanunDck-making,  brooni- making,  carpet-weav-  was  the  outcome  of  stalistics  gathered  from 
ing,  and  a  few  others,  alone  remain  of  all  the  seven  institutions,  in  which  664  pupils  were  in- 
many  trades  taught  at  one  time  or  another  in  volved,  and  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Wait 
our  schools.  Manual  occupations  of  some  kind  with  his  own  pupils,  using  a  system  scienti6cally 
will  always  be  taught,  even  were  it  evident  that  devised  by  him,  composed  of  points  in  arbitrary 
none  of  them  would  be  followed  by  the  blind  combination.  This  was  in  1868.  At  the  next 
as  trades;  for  it  is  by  doing  and  making  that  convention  of  the  American  instructors  of  the 
the  blind  especially  learn  best.  Then,  it  is  essen-  blind,  it  was  resolved  "That  the  New  York  hori- 
tia.1  that  th^  be  kept  occupied.  In  the  past,  zontal  point  alphabet  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Wait 
before  the  introduction  of  such  varieties  of  should  be  taught  in  alt  institutions  for  the  educa- 
labor-saving  machinery  as  the  last  half  century  tion  of  the  blind."  Europe  was  a  long  time 
has  seen,  many  of  the  discharged  pupils  fol-  accepting  a  writable  point  system.  That  of 
lowed  some  manual  trade  and  succeeded  in  sub-  Louis  Braille,  devised  in  1829,  though  much 
listing  by  it.  To-day  this  is  less  and  less  pos-  used  by  individuals,  was  not  olhcially  adopted 
aible.  The  mind  itself  of  the  blind  is  least  into  the  Paris  school  where  it  originated  until 
trammeled  by  the  lack  of  sight;  hence  some  ^^54-  In  contrast,  America  devised,  printed, 
pursuit  where  intelligence  is  the  chief  factor  spread,  and  resolved  to  accept  its  writable  sys- 
woald  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  his  condition,  tern  in  less  than  one-half  the  time.  The  benefits 
Music,  of  course,  opens  up  his  most  delightful  of  a  tangible  writable  system  are  vast.  It  puts 
field.  It  Is  said  that  all  the  force  of  the  super-  the  blind  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  seeing, 
intendents  of  the  early  schools  was  required  to  particularly  as  pupils  in  school.  Its  adoption 
prevent  the  institutions  from  becoming  mere  con-  here,  next  to  that  of  tangible  printing,  makes 
servatories  of  music.  To-day  only  those  pupils  obtainable  the  ideal  of  American  schools  for 
pursue  music  in  regular  course  who  have  talent  the  blind.  Every  tangible  system  has  its  defects, 
for  it;  but  even  those  are  not  allowed  to  neglect  French  ^braille"  as  adtqited  into  England  has 
other  studies  for  it.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  antiquated  abbreviations  and  contractions  for 
American  schools,  as  of  the  European,  that  the  the  use  of  adults;  and  is  involved  with  rules 
profession  of  music  offers  to  the  educated  and  allowing  much  bad  use,  like  the  omission  of  all 
trained  musician  who  is  blind,  a  field  in  .which  capitals.  The  New  York  point  as  printed  also 
he  can  work  his  way  with  least  hindrance  from  laid  itself  open  to  much  criticism  as  to  'good 
his  lack  of  sight,  and  many  are  they  who  have  use.'  The  American  braille,  the  latest  system, 
found  in  it  a  means  of  livelihood  for  them-  ctMnbining  the  best  features  of  French  braille 
selves  and  their  families.  A  f^w  In  nearly  every  and  of  New  York  point,  was  devised  by  a  blind 
school  fit  themselves  to  be  tnners  of  pianos,  teacher  of  the  Perkins  institution.  It  takes  full 
The  American  schools  for  the  blind  were  account  of  'good  use,"  and  those  who  use  the 
fonrtded  upon  embossed  books.  Dr.  Howe  system  deem  it  very  satisfactory.  In  1892,  when 
states  somewhere  that  the  simple  reading  from  the  American  braille  system  was  adopted  into 
embossed  print  did  more  to  establish  the  schools  several  schools,  a  typewriter  for  writing  braille 
in  the  country  than  any  other  one  thing.  Extraor-  was  invented,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  in- 
dinary  pains  were  taken  by  Dr.  Howe  and  vention  of  another  machine  for  embossing  braille 
his  assistants  to  perfect  a  system  which  should  directly  on  plates  of  thin  brass  from  which  any 
be  at  once  readily  tangible  to  the  fingers  of  the  number  of  duplicates  could  be  struck  off  on 
blind  and  legible  to  the  eyes  of  their  friends,  paper.  Here  was  a  means  of  creating  a  new 
The  result  was  the  small  lower-case  letter  of  Dr.  library  at  once.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  in- 
Howe,  the  Boston  line  print,  as  it  is  often  vention  lay  in  the  fact  that  as  the  machine  was 
called.  To  this  the  jury  gave  preference  before  simple  and  inexpensive  and  could  be  operated 
all  other  embossed  systems  exhibited  at  the  if  necessary  by  a  blind  man,  any  institution 
great  exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations,  could  have  a  printing  office  of  its  own.  And 
in  London,  in  1851.  Backed  by  such  indorse-  several  schools  immediately  established  such 
ntent  and  all  the  authority  of  Or.  Howe  the  offices,  from  which  they  issued  at  once  whatever 
system  was  rapidly  adopted  into  the  American  their  school  classes  demanded.  By  co-operating 
schools.  It  was  then  the  theory  that  the  blind  in  the  selection  of  the  books  to  be  embossed 
would  be  further  isolated  from  their  friends  if  these  schools  have  created  in  the  space  of  seven 
their  alphabets  were  dissimilar.  The  blind  of  years  a  library  of  books  in  American  braille 
themselves  had  devised  a  writable  system  —  ar-  than  which  there  ia  no  superior  in  any  system  in 
bitrary  and  composed  of  dots  or  points  —  one  any  country,  and  they  have  added  an  immense 
which  they  could  both  read  and  write.  But  the  amount  of  music  in  the  braille  music  notation, 
early  superintendents  would  not  countenance  it.  which  is  the  same  all  over  the  world.  A  type- 
Howe^'e^,  many  of  the  blind  failed  to  read  the  writer,  and  a  machine  for  embossing  brass 
line-letter  system:  because  to  read  it  requires  plates  in  the  New  York  point  system,  have  also 
extreme   nioety   of   touch,   which   ail   the   blind  appeared. 

by  no  means  have.  Characters  composed  of  The  Association  of  American  instructors 
points,  not  of  lines,  are  scientifically  adapted  was  formed  in  1871,  has  met  biennially  ever 
to  touch  reading.  In  the  33d  report  of  the  since,  usually  as  the  guest  of  one  or  another  of 
New  York  institution.  Supt.  William  B.  Wait  the  institutions.  The  proceedings  of  each  con- 
wrote:  *Now,  which  is  the  more  important,  vention  have  been  published.  The  principles 
that  all  the  young  blind  should  be  able  to  read,  tmderlying  the  scheme  for  educating  the  blind 
thus  being  made,  m  fact,  like  the  seeing,  or  that  being  to  make  them  as  little  as  possible  a  class 
they  should  be  taught  an  alphabet  which  in  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  it  has  not 
same  sort  rnemblet  that  used  by  the  seeing,  been  deemed  wise  to  attempt  to  establish  • 
but  by  doing  which  only  34  per  cent  of  them  national   college    for   the    higher   education    of 
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those  capable  of  taking  it,  but  efforts  are  male-  position  at  which  the  point  re-appears.    By  nnv- 

ing  towards  enabling  the  brighter  and  worthier  mg  the   point    in   various   directions   near   thin 

pupils  to  attend   one  of  the   colleges   for  the  place  on  the  paper,  and  markii%  the  positioas 

seeing,    at    the    expense    of    the    states    or    the  where  the  pencil  point  disappears,  and  re-^ipears, 

schools  from  which  they  come.     The  school  in-  a  series  of  marks  may  be  made  which  furnish  an 

slruction  of  the  blind  is  comparatively  an  easy  outline  figure  of  the  form  of  the  blind  spot.     The 

matter.     I'he  work  is  less  of  a  science  than  the  diameter  of  the  blind  spot  (1-5  mm.)  corresponds 

mote  difficult  task  of  instructing  the  deaf.  to  a  visual  angle  varying  from  3°  39'  to  0°  47'. 

When  an  exhaustive  census  of  the  Rradii-  The  average  is  about  6°.    An  image  of  Jight 

ales  from  all  over  the  country  was  compiled,  it  sufiiciently  small  thrown   upon   the  optic  nerve 

revealed   the    following   encouraging   facts :    16  by  means  of  the  (^hthalmoscope,  gives  rise  to 

became   superintendents    of    other    institutions;  no  sensations.     These  experiments  show  that  at 

2r4  became   teachers    or    were   otherwise   em-  the  blind  spot  we  see  nothing,  yet,  as  we  look 

ployed   in   institutions ;  34  became   ministers   of  at  this  page  with  one  eye  only  the  surface  ap- 

the  gospel;  84  authors,  publishers,  or  lecnirers;  pears  to  be  covered  with  letters  in  the  regular 

310  were  engaged  as  teachers  of  music  or  were  forms ;  there  is  no  blank  space  corresponding  to 

vocalists   outside   of   institutions ;   69   had   been  the   blind   spot.     In   binocular   vision   the   blind 

organists  in  churches;  125  piano  tuners;  9.17 had  spot   of  one   retina  is  covered   with  a   sensitive 

been  engaged  as  teachers,  employees,  and  work-  portion    of   the   other   retina.     Why   we   should 

ers  in   handicraft;   27?  were   storekeepers,  etc.;  not  be  aware  of  our  inabiiitv  to  see  a  continuous 

45  bcame  owners  and  managers  of  real  estate;  field  with  one  eye,  is  a  problem  for  which  there 

760  (mostly  women)  were  employed  at  house-  are  two  proposed  explanations.    The  blind  spot 

work  at  home  or  in  families,  or  at  sewing  with  play  be  filled  out  by  association,  whose  nature 

machines,  or  by  hand,  and  78  lyere  in  homes  of  >*  determined  by  the  character  of  the  surround- 

employment.     Further,  according  to  the  census  '"B  field,  or,  by  eye  movements  which  serve  as 

of   the  United   States,   while  there  were  about  retinal    local    signs   for   the   insensitive   region. 

SS,ooo  blind  in  the  land,  but  2,560  were  found  Propably  the  two  processes  are  necessary  and 

■  1  almshouses.     What  proportion  of  these  ever  ■"!   each  other   in  presenting  to  the   mind    the 


attended  our  schools,  will  never  be  known,  continuous  visual  field.  Consult:  Ladd,  '. 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  blindness  is  an  tnents  of  Physiological  Psychology' ;  Helmholtz, 
affliction  of  old  age.  1  'Physiologische  Opiik'  (1901)  I  Sandford, 
Bi'Wiu^fa/iftjp,— Gary, T.G.,'Memoirof Thomas  'Course  in  Experimental  Psychology'  ex.  113, 
Handasyd  Perkins'  (1856)  ;  Diderot,  'An  Essay  "4;  Wundt,  'Physiologische  Psychologic' 
on  Blindness'  (1895)  ;  Hauy,  V.,  'An  Essay  on  C1893)  :  Titchener,  'Experimental  Psyeholi^y.' 
the  Education  of  the  Blind*  (1894) ;  Howe,  J.  W.,  Blind  Tom  (Bethuni,  Thouas),  a  musical 
'Memoir  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe'  (1877)  ;  Howe,  S.  freak:  b.  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century; 
G.,  Forty-three  Annual  Reports  of  the  Perkins  d.  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  13  June  1908.  He  was  a 
Institution  (1833-1875);  Kitto,  J.,  'The  I.OBt  negro  slave  in  Georgia,  and  was  born  blind  and 
Senses'  (1852}  ;  Mell,  A.,  'Encyclopadisches  with  very  weak  mental  development.  Heshowed 
Handbuch  des  Blinden-wesens'  (1899);  Pres-  remarkable  aptitude  for  music  and  after  hear- 
cott,  W.  H.,  'The  Blind,'  in  'Biographical  and  ing  a  piece  played  once  could  reproduce  it 
Critical  Essays'  (1846)  ;  Robinson,  E.  B.  F.,  accurately  on  the  piano.  He  also  performed 
'The  True  Sphere  of  the  Blind'  (1896);  other  musical  wonders,  and  for  several  years 
Rutherford,  J.,  'William  Moon  and  his  Work  "as  exhibited  in  various  cities.  His  lack  of 
for  the  Blind'  (1898) ;  Siietanne,  M.  de  la,  intellect  develooed  into  almost  brutal  idiocy. 
Us  Ayeugjes  par  un  Aveugle  (1891)  ;  Slurgis,  BUndage.  in  operations  against  fortresses, 
D..  'The  Kmdergarten  for  the  Blind'  (New  the  name  of  all  preparations  which  tend  to  in- 
England  M^zine  D«.,  1895,  p.  43.l)  :  "The  tercept  the  view  of  the  enemy.  There  are  sev- 
Mentor'  (1891-94);  Wiekersham,  J.  P..  'His-  g^]  species:  (i)  A  fascine  placed  across  the 
tory  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania'  {1886),  embrasures,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  observ- 
Edwart)  Elus  Allen,  ing  ivhat  passes  near  the  cannon,  (a)  Blinds 
Principal  Penntyivania  Institution  for  Ike  before  port-holes  are  shutters  made  of  Strang 
Instruction  of  the  Blind.  planks,  placed  before  the  port-holes,  as  soon  as 
Rlit..i  Rt.h..  c-^  1-.™  A...„...  the  guns  an;  discharged,  to  obstruct  the  enemy's 
Blind  Fwhea.  See  Cave  Asimals.  ^j^^k  ^^j  gi^^,^  ^^^  ^l^uble  blinds.  The  for- 
Blind  Spot.  The  place  of  entry  of  the  mer  consists  of  three  strong  perpendicular  posts, 
optic  nerve  in  each  retina  is  Insensitive  to  light  five  feet  in  height,  between  which  are  planks 
Mariotte  in  1668  first  demonstrated  the  existence  covered  with  iron  plates  on  the  ootside,  and  thus 
of  the  blind  spot.  Its  existence  may  be  easily  made  shot-proof.  This  screen  is  furnished  with 
shown  as  follows:  Pin  a  large  sheet  of  paper  rollers,  to  enable  the  laborers  in  the  trenches 
against  the  wall  so  that  a  cross  marked  thereon  10  push  it  before  them.  The  latter  consists  of 
may  be  at  the  level  of  the  eyes ;  fix  the,  position  large  wooden  chests,  00  four  block  wheels  filled 
of  the  head  by  means  of  a  headrest  (n  ruler  with  earth,  or  bags  of  sand,  and  serve  likewise 
about  so  centimeters  in  length,  held  by  the  teeth  in  tlie  trenches,  etc.,  to  cover  the  soldiers  from 
at  one  end,  the  other  end  resting  against  the  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  (^4)  Chandeliers  used  to 
paper,  is  a  convenient  headrest) ;  with  one  eye  protect  the  workmen  in  the  trenches.  Two 
closed  or  covered,  look  steadiljr  at  the  cross  square  beams  of  timber  are  placed  paralle^ 
with  the  other  eye;  move  a  pencil,  that  has  been  and  at  a  distance  of  six  feet,  on  the  ground,  and 
covered  with  paper  so  that  the  point  only  fastened  by  two  cross  beams.  Upon  the  ends 
shows  black,  from  the  cross  towird  the  temporal  perpendicular  posts  are  erected,  and  the  inter- 
side  of  the  field  of  vision;  mark  on  the  paper  va!  is  filled  up  with  fascines,  at  least  to  a  height 
the  position  at  which  the  pencil  point  riis-  i>f  five  feet.  CS)  Coverings  placed  over  the 
appears ;  mov?  the  pencil  farther  and  mark  the  most  exposed  parts  in  the  sips  or  tJ»e  fortress. 
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These  are  made  of  beams  over  which  hurcQes  or  emor  of  New  York  in  i88s  aitU  i8q[  ;  and  was 
fascities  are  spread,  that  finally  receive  a  suffi-  secretary  of  the  loterior  Department  in  Preil' 
ciently  thick  layer  of  earth  as  a  covering.  Dnr-  dent  McKirley's  Cabinet  in  j8g7-6. 
ing  the  Boer  war  of  i89<rigo2  Ladysmitl^  bhss^  Daniel,  American  missionary:  b. 
Mafelons,  and  KimfaerW  were  largely  defended  Georgia,  Vt.,  17  Aug.  1823.  He  graduated 
by  means  of  bomb-proof  shelters  or  blinds.  a,  Amherst  College  in  185a,  and  at  the 
Blindness,  inability  to  see,  resulting  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  I8S5;  was 
disease  or  injury  of  the  external  eye,  of  the  ordained  a  Congregational  minister  17  Oct,  1853; 
light- receiving  portions  of  the  eye,  the  retina,  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  Syria  in  1855-62 ; 
of  the  nerve-conducting  paths,  the  optic  tracts,  and  m  1866  became  president  of  the  Syrian 
or  of  the  lifht -perceiving  or  intellectual  centres  Protestant  College  of  BeyrouL  His  publica- 
in  the  occipital  cortex  of  the  brain.  It  may  be  tions  include!  'Mental  Philosophy*  and  'Na- 
transilory  or  permanent,  partial  or  complete,  tional  Philosophy,'  both  in  Arabic 
congenital  or  acquired,  curable  or  in9"">.'<^-  BHis,  Edwin  Eliaha.  American  mission- 
There  is  a  forrn  of  nigbt-blmdness,  <n  which  dim  ^^.  b.  Putney,  Vt.,  12  April  1817;  d.  Constanti- 
hght  fails  to  give  impressions;  or  of  day-blmd-  ^^^i^^  ^  jj^,  ^^  He  graduated  at  Amherst 
neMi,  m  which  excess  of  light  is  obstructive  to  College  in  1837,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
vision.  Certain  regular  or  >rregular  areas  on  Seminary  in  1842;  was  ordained  as  a  mission- 
the  retina  may  be  Wind;  one  half  of  one  eye  or  ^^y  ;„  ,g^_  ^^^  join^j  (he  American  Mission  in 
of  both  eyes  may  be  blind.  Bhndness  to  cer-  Turkey,  being  stationed  at  Trebiiond,  iS^rSa; 
tain  c<Jors  is  a  well-known  form  of  this  affec-  Marsovan,  Armenia,  1852-6;  »nd  at  Constanti- 
000  Objects  may  look  too  small,  or  too  large,  „„  i^  a{t„  1856.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
or  be  distorted.  Sec  Amaubosis;  Amblyopia;  ^^y.  „£  ^  missionary  he  edited,  1865-92,  the 
Blind;  Eye,  Diseases  of.  'Messenger,*  pubhshed  at  Constantinople  in  the 
Blinds,  screens  or  shutters  to  prevent  too  Turkish  and  Arraeniaii  languages,  and  compiled 
strong  a  light  from  shining  in  at  a  window,  a  number  of  text-books,  notably  the  'Bible 
•IT  to  keep  outsiders  from  seeing  in.  Venetinn  Handbook,'  in  Armenian, 
blinds  are  made  of  slats  of  wood,  so  connected  bUsb,  Edwin  MunscU,  American  mission- 
as  to  overlap  each  other  when  closed,  and  to  a^y:  b.  Erzerum.  Turkey,  12  Sept.  TB48.  He 
show  a  senes  of  open  spaces  tor  the  admission  ^^^  educated  at  Robert  College,  Constantinople; 
of  light  and  air  when  jn  the  other  position.  at  the  high  school,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  at 
Blindsnake,  a  family  of  small  serpents  Amherst  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1871, 
{Typhlopida)  having  worm-shaped  bodies,  only  later  taking  a, course  at  Yale  Divinity  School, 
a  few  inches  in  length,  very  rigid,  and  suited  for  In  187a  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  agent 
burrowing-  Tliese  little  snakes  exist  in  all  warm  for  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  traveled  in 
countries,  and  lead  a  subterranean  life,  worming  Turkey  and  Persia.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
Ibeir  way  through  the  loose  top-soil,  and  feed-  States  in  1888  he  edited  the  'Encyclopaedia  of 
ing  on  earth-worms,  grubs,  and  insects.  Their  Missions'  He  has  also  written  'The  Turk  in 
eyes,  through  disuse,  have  become  minute  and  Armenia,  Crete,  and  Greece,'  and  'A  Concise 
weak,  and  in  many  species  almost  covered  by  History  of  Missions.*  Since  iSg^  he  has  been 
overlapping  plates.  In  India  they  sometimes  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  'Independent.' 
come  out  upon  the  surface  after  showers,  when  Blisi  Frederick  Tones  American  explorer 
they  are  regarded  with  superstitious  dread  by  (  of  Daniel  Bliss,  q. v.)':  b.  Mount  Lebanon, 
the  natives;  but  they  are  perfectly  harmless  ^  ■  j^„  iSsg.  He  graduated  at  Amherst 
Many_  species  inhabit  Mexico,  and  tropical  (.^^|,^^  ^^■'  ^g^  =^^  ^^  tg^  U^i^,,  Theological 
America,  two  or  three  occurring  m  New  Mexico  s<.^,tary  in  NeW  York  in  1887 ;  was  principal  of 
and  Texas,  where  they  are  frequently  found  in  ^i,^  preparatory  department  of  the  Syrian  Prot- 
ant  tulls.  estant  College  of  Beyrout  for  three  years;  was 
BUndstory.  See  Tbifomum.  appointed  explorer  to  the  Palestine  Exploration 
BHaa,  Aaron  ThomM,  American  politician:  Fund  in  1890  and  is  best  known  for  his  excava- 
b.  Smithfield,  N.  Y.,  23  May  1837;  d.  16  Sept.  '">«»  and  finds  m  Jerusalem  .n  1894-7.  Here  he 
igc6.  He  served  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  utiearthed  an  ancient  city  wall  with  towers,  be- 
Civil  War,  and  was  for  six  months  a  prisoner  s'^es  streets,  drains,  stairways  churches,  and 
m  Andersonville,  Columbia,  and  other  Southern  other  structures.  He  has  pubhshed  'Mounds  of 
prisons.  In  1865  he  settled  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Many  Cities';  'Excavations  at  Jerasalem,'  ef. 
where  he  ec^aged  in  lumbering,  banking,  and  Bliss,  George,  American  lawyer:  b. 
other  business  enterprises.  He  was  a  member  Springfield,  Mass.,  3  May  1830-  d.  near  Wake- 
of  Congress  1889-91.  was  elected  governor  field,  R.  J.^  2  Sept.  1897.  He  graduated  at 
of  Michigan  in  I90C^  and  re-elected  4  Nov.  Harvard  College  in  1851  ;  studied  for  two  years 
IQ02.  in  Beriin  and  Paris,  and  after  his  return  read 
Bliss,  Comeliiu  Newton,  American  mer-  law  prindpally  at  the  Harvard  Law  SdwoL 
chant  and  statesman :  b.  Fall  Rirer,  Mass.,  26  He  established  himself  in  practice  in  New  York. 


Jan.  1833.    He  was  educated  in  New  Orleans;  In    1859-60  he  was   private   secretary  to  Gov. 

entered    his    stepfather's  counting   room   there;  Morgan;   in    1861   was   appointed  to   his   staff; 

engaged  in  the  commission  business  in  Boston,  in     1862     became    paymaster-general     of     New 

and  became  head  of  the  dry  goods  commission  York;   and  in  that  and   the  following  year  or- 

house  of  Bliss,  Fabyan&  Company,  New  York,  ganixed   three   regiments   of   United   States  col- 

~  •"*-      He  was  a  member  of  the  Pan-Ameri-  ored     infantry     under     instrnctions     from     the 


n  Conference  ;_chaimian  of  the  New  York  Re-     secretary  of  war.     In  1866  he  was  appointed  a 
■y  tor  the  Metropolit; 


publican  State  Committee  1877^;  and  treasurer  torney  for  the  Metropolitan  boards  of  excise  and 
of  the  National  Republican  Committee  in  1892  health;  in  1872,  United  States  attorney  for  the 
and  1896;  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  gov-    Southern  District  of  New  York,  and  in  18B1  a 
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BLISS  —  BLISTER-BEETLE 

special  assistant  to  the  United  Slates  attorney-  BIus,    WilUam    Julisn    Albert.    American 

general  for  the  prosecution  of  the  'Star  Route*  physicist:  b.  Washington,  D.  C,  1867.     He  grad- 

postal  cases.    He  drafted  the  New  York  charter  uated  at  Harvard  University  in  1888  and  pur- 

of  1873 ;  drew  up  the  New  York  Consolidation  sued  a  course  of  studies  in  electrical  engineering 

Act,  and  was  author  of  the  first  tenement-house  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore,  at  which  university 

act   for  the  city.    He  published  three  editions  he    became    successively    assistant    in    physica 

of  the  'Law  of  Life  Insurance'  and  four  edi-  (1895-8),  associate   (i&jS-igoiJ,  and  professor 

tioos  of  the  'Annotated  Code  of  Gvil  Proce-  in  the  latter  year.    lie  is  the  author  of  several 

dure,*  works  bearing  on  his  profession. 

BUss,  PhiUp  Paul.  American  singing  evan-  Blister,  a  local  collection  of  blood  serum 
gelist;  b.  Clearfield  County,  Pa.,  g  July  1838;  beneath  the  cuticle.  Blisters  may  be  produced 
killed  in  railroad  accident,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  29  hy  a  variety  of  agents.  In  all  instances,  how- 
Dec,  1876.  He  received  some  musical  instruc-  ever,  there  is  irritation  of  the  part ;  this  is  fol- 
tion  from  G.  W.  Root,  but  was  very  largely  'owed  by  dilated  blood  vessels  and  an  exudation 
self-taught.  His  evangelistic  work  was  done  of  the  serum  from  the  blood  vessels  near  the  ir- 
chiefly  in  conjunction  with  Maj.  D.  W.  Whittle  ritant.  Medicinally,  blistering  agents  or  im- 
and  D.  L.  Moody,  who  became  his  warm  friend  'anls  tuay  be  classified  in  four  principal  groups, 
and  admirer.  He  had  a  fine  personal  presence,  a  as  follows:  rubefacients,  when  redness  alone 
gift  of  ready  and  effective  speech,  and  these,  is  produced;  vesicants,  when  blisterins  is 
combined  with  his  wonderful  voice,  which  ap-  brought  about;  pusttilants,  when  the  blisters 
pealed  strongly  to  the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  are  usually  small  and  contain  pus ;  and  eschar- 
gave  him  great  power  over  his  audiences.  He  otics,  when  burning  or  destruction  of  tissue 
frequently  composed  both  the  words  and  music  '"ay  take  place.  Heat  is  an  excellent  illustra- 
of  the  songs  which  have  made  his  name  known  Hon.  Mild  heat  will  cause  redness;  teoipera- 
throughout  Christendom.  Of  these  the  most  t""  above  125  to  400  F.  will  cause  blisler- 
popular  are:  "Hold  the  Fort,  for  I  am  Com-  "!e;  temperature  above  400  will  burn;  and 
ing»;  «Down  Life's  Dark  Vale  We  Wander";  high  temperatures  can  char.  The  most  com- 
■Jesus  Loves  Me*;  "Hallelujah!  'Tis  Done";  monly  used  blistering  agents  are  heat  (the  hot 
and  "Pull  for  the  Shore,  Sailor."  His  services  >ron  being  lightly  touched  to  the  skin)  mustard, 
as  a  revivalist  were  in  demand  throughout  the  cfPSicum  mezereum,  turpentine,  and  canthar- 
United  States  and  Canada.  His  songs  appeared  ■'■««.  Ihe  hot  iron  and  cantharides  are  prc- 
in  the  following  named  collections:  'The  {''"ed,  because  their  action  can  be  controlled. 
Charm'  (1871)  ;  'The  Song  Tree>  (1872) ;  'The  Mustard  mixed  with  cold  water  makes  an  ex- 
Joy'  (1873);  'Gospel  Songs'  (1874).  «"««'  rubefacient,  but  it  is  not  advised  to  be 
used  as  a  vesicant.     Blisters  are  used  to  inriu- 

Bliss,  Porter  Cornelius,   American  diplo-  ence  deep-seated  and  chronic  joint,  muscle,  and 

matisi:  b.  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  28  Dec.  1838;  tendon  troubles.    For  general  purposes  of  coun- 

d.   New   York,  2  Feb.    1885.     He  was  educated  ter-irritation   rubefacients  are  more  serviceable 

at  Hamilton  and  Yale  colleges ;  became  private  ihan  vesicants. 

secretary  to  James  Watson  Webb,  United  States  di;.*.,  k— h-  c-.-i.i.     ni-        -     ^-i 

minister   to    Bra..il;   explored   the   Gran    Chaco  .      ^""^^fVi^   ,     '-i      »/ ?^^    ^'utC     °'' 

for  the  Argentine  government;  compiled  the  va-  ^'""^  if  u''^'^'" j'^  MHo.d*    in  which  there  .s 

rious   Indian   dialects    and   investigated  the  an-  ^   *"'^"   ^^^^   ^"^   *   distinct   neck;   the    wing- 

tiquities  of  that  region ;  and  in  ]8te  became  pri-  "covers  and  sides  of  the  body   withoW  any  co- 

vate  secretary  to  Charles  A.  Washburn,  United  adaptation,  while  each  daw,  of  the  feet  bears  a 

■ilatps    mini/tpr    to     Paraonav      He     wai    rnm-  '''"8  appendage  closely  applied  beneath  it.      The 

S"„eTbrPr«W.«ffp°?W  write.  hi.i™  i»l«(»»««t  J.  .of.  «!,.  a.d  „n,  of  .h= 
of  P.rwu.y,  and  while  doing  a  w,r  brola  o«  '?"'"  ?»»»'»  f.  5'''"';"  ';^"''  fer's  "  % 
between  thS  country  >nd  fftaiil,  and  he  was  i'",;"',™''  9»l  edcantharadme  The  Spanish 
impri«,ned  and  lortnred  on  .u.pic ion  of  being  a  "'.(W"  TO.«>«r.« )»  larger  than  any  of  out 
Brlailian  spy.  It  required  the  pt.senee  of  an  "  '  "'J'^'j"  " V  ?2  1  .1^  ?""'  '""^ 
Ameriean  Snadron  to  effect  his  release.  In  »*en  powdered  and  apphet^  to  the  skin  r.tse. 
1869-70  be  edited  the  Washington  Chn.itk:  blisters.  It  inhabit,  the  Knith  of  Europe,  and  is 
ln78j.r-4  he  wa.  «icretary  of  Ihe  United  Statei  nsuaUy  imported  from  Spam.  Our  native  blis- 
legation  in  Mexico,  and  during  that  time  made  '"-J"'",  w'™  dried,  can  also  be  u«id  for 
SCTeral  arch.ological  explorations  and  wrote  on  P«><l"«'nB  W"«"  ■>'  "aking  blisterplasters. 
the  opportunities  of  Amfrican  enterprise  in  that  ^^  "'  '''?*„""  ""''•."ri,  °"m  "lU"  5° 
couni.5.  In  1874-8  he  was  an  asswiate  editor  p!™.». ,"  '>"  «".»""  «<  «"  fjf^'''-  '"■ 
of  'Johnson's  iJniversal  Cyclopicdia,'  and  in  ^J  transformations  are  wonderfully  compli- 
i8y9  went  to  South  America  a,  correspondent  f""',-  """  "',"'  """  through  more  than  one 
for  the  New  York  J/rroW.  larval  stage  (see  Metamormiosis) .  The  fe- 
males lay  their  eggs  in  the  earth ;  the  young,  on 
BUss,  WiUiara  Dwight  Porter,  American  hatching,  are  of  a  singnlar  prknithre  shape, 
clergyman :  b.  Constantinople,  1856.  He  grad-  called  a  "Iriungulin,"  which  is  very  active,  enter- 
uated  at  Amherst  College  in  1878,  and  at  Hart-  ing  the  egg-pods  and  devouring  the  eggs  of  lo- 
ford  Theological  College  in  1882 ;  was  ordained  custs.  It  soon  molts,  assuming  a  different  but 
a  Congregational  clergyman:  became  an  Episco-  still  active  larval  stage;  it  molts  again,  enter- 
pal  priest  in  1887;  organized  the  first  Christian  ing  its  third  larval  stage,  when  it  resembles  the 
Socialist  Society  in  the  United  States  in  1889,  Rnib  of  a  May  beetle  (scarabaeid  stage).  In 
and  was  president  of  the  National  Reform  the  fourth  stage  the  grub  is  helpless,  lying  on  One 
League  He  edited  'The  Dawn'  (1889-96);  side ;  it  increases  rapidly  in  sire,  and  when  fully 
•The  American  Fabian'  (i8gs-6) ;  and  the  'En-  grown  leaves  the  remains  of  the  egg-pod  it  has 
cyclopaHlia  of  Social  Reform,'  and  published  a  been  living  on  and  forms  a  small  cavity  near 
'Handbook  of  Socialism.'  by.    Here  it  lies  motionless  on  its  aide,  bnt  grad- 
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ualy  contracting  till  the  skin  separates  and  is  Bloat,  Moven,  or  Tympknitea,  a  diseased 
pushed  down  to  the  end  of  the  body,  disclosing  condition  of  sheep  or  cattle,  consisting  of  disten- 
the  semi-pupa  or  coarctate  iarva,  which  hiber-  tion  of  the  first  stomach  (rumen)  and  coro- 
nates. In  the  spring  the  skin  bursts  and  dis-  monly  caused  by  an  ovenbundance  of  legomi- 
closes  a  sixth  larval  form  like  the  fourth.  In  nous  diet.  Animals  unaccustomed  to  graze  in 
this  stage  it  is  again  active,  burrowing  in  the  clover  are  liable  to  the  malady,  but  over-eating 
earth,  but  taking  no  food,  and  in  a  few  days  of  grain  may  also  produce  bloat.  The  use  of 
passes  into  Ihe  pupa  state.  Other  species  of  the  cathartic  remedies,  such  as  Epsom  salts  or  lin- 
family  pass  through  a  similar  hypermetamor-  seed  oil,  will  often  prove  effective,  except  in 
phosis.  severe  cases.  Sometimes  the  accumulation  of 
BUster-Bteel.  See  Steel  Manitfactuiie.  sas  in  the  rumen  is  so  abundant  and  distressing 
„,.  ,  ,  ,  „  _  .  . .  ,  ,  that  relief  must  be  obtained  by  an  incision  made 
Biittaedate  Romance,  The,  the  third  of  by  ^  surgical  instrument. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  romances,  published  _,  l  «■  ,  ».  .  .V  T^  ■  i.  ■  ..  l 
1852  It  was  the  outcome  of  an  intimate  ac-  Bloch,  Earl  Heinrich,  Danish  pamter:  b. 
quaintance  with  the  members  of  the  Brook  Farm  Copenhagen,  1834;  d.  1890.  He  studied  at  the 
(q.v.)  Community,  and  immortalized  the  brief  C^P^^R^n  Academy  and  m  1852  went  to  Italy 
attempt  of  that  little  group  of  iranscendentalists  "''"'  ^^  ^If°<  about  12  years.  In  1883  he  be- 
to  realize  equality  and  fraternity  in  labor.  It  is  ^Tvl  P^^'-^'^J  "1,"?^  ^?'u^'"''t.!".  '^  '"^  *" 
more  objective  and  realistic  than  Hawthorne's  ^^  ^^  }^'^f  Although  his  chief  pamtmgs 
other  works,  and  therefore  in  a  sense  more  or-  are  historual,  he  vras  also  successful  m  naturc- 
dinary.  Its  central  figure  is  Zenobia,  a  beautiful,  T^'^'-  "u''  *°""'  °i  *"*  P'?'"^"*  "«  ""^^i* 
intellecttial.  passionate  woman;  drawn  as  to  for  the,r  humorous  chaiactmstics  Amjmg  hi* 
some  outlines,  perhaps,  from  Margaret  Fuller.  ^""^  "11.,^?""'*  F°?"*^  =j  t^'^"^ 
At  the  time  it  opens  she  has  taken  up  her  abode  Str«et  Barbw' ;  'James  of  Scotland  Visiting 
at  Blithedale  Farm,  the  counterpart  of  Brook  ^ycho  Bralie>  ;  <C:hnstian  II.' ;  and  two  fres- 
Farm.  The  other  members  of  the  community  «>«*  '"  *=  Copwihagen  University. 
are  Hoi  lings  worth,  a  self-centred  philanthro-  Bloch,  Marcua  Bliezer,  Jewish  naturalist: 
pist;  a  Yankee  fanner,  Silas  Forster,  and  his  b.  Anspach  (of  poor  parents),  1723;  d.  1799- 
wife;  Miles  Coverdale,  the  reiater  of  the  story;  In  the  igth  year  of  his  age  he  understood 
and  Priscilla,  who  is  Zenobia's  half-sister,  neither  German  nor  Latin,  nor  had  he,  with  tha 
though  of  this  fact  Zenobia  is  ignorant.  'The  exception  of  some  rabbinical  writings^  read  any- 
Blithedale  Romance'  is  a  brilliant  instance  of  thing.  Nevertheless  he  became  tutor  in  the 
Hawthorne's  power  as  a  story-teller.  No  scene  house  of  a  Jewish  surgeon  in  Hamburg.  Here 
in  the  whole  range  of  fiction*  is  more  realistic  he  learned  German  and  Latin,  and  besides  ac- 
than  the  finding  of  Zenobia's  body  in  the  dead  quired  some  knowledge  of  anatomy.  His  prin- 
of  night;  drawn  from  the  dank  stream,  a  cipai  work  is  the  'Natural  History  of  Fishes' 
croaked,  stiff  shape,  and  carried  to  the  farm-  (lolio,  1785~99),  adorned  with  many  colored 
house  where  old  women  in  nightcaps  jabber  over  plates. 

i'..    Nothing  could  be  more  in  the  manner  of  Block,  or  Blok,  Adriaen,  Dutch  navigator 

Hawthorne  than  his  comment  that  if  Zenobia  who  visited  Manhattan  (now  New  York)  about 

could  have  foreseen  her  appearance  after  drown-  1613  and  again  in  1614  in  the  Tiger,    This  ship 

ing,  she  would  never  have  committed  the  act.  being  accidentally  burtied  he  built  the  Unrest, 

BKMard,  a  peculiarly  fierce  and  cold  wind,  ^  craft  o^  16  tons,  in  which  he  coasted  as  far 

accompanied  by  a  very  fine,  blinding  snow  which  "^rth   as    Nahant,    discovering  the   Housalonic 

suffocate,  as  wdi  as   freezes  men   and   animals  t"^  »he  Connecticut  nvers  and  the  island  which 

exposed  to  it.    The  origin  of  the  word  is  du-  w*"  "'«  name.     See  Buk;k  Islamd. 
bious.    It  came  into  general  use  in  American         Block,  a  mechanical  contrivance  consisting 

newspapers  during  the  bitterly  cold  winter  of  of  one  or  more  grooved  pulleys  mounted  in  a 

i88o-i,  although  some  gapers  claim   its  use  as  casing  or  shell  which  is  furnished  with  a  hook, 

early  as  the  seventies.    Such  a  storm  comes  up  eye,  or  strap  by  which  it  may  be  attached  to 

very  suddenly  and  overtakes  the  traveler  without  an  object,  the  function  of  the  apparatus  being 

premonition.    The  sky  becomes  darkened,  and  the  to   transmit   power  or   change   the   direction   of 

snow  is  driven  by  a  terrible  wind  which  comes  motion   by   means   of  a   rope   or  chain   passing 

with  a  deafening  roar.     One  of  the  most  severe  round  the  movable  pulleys.     Blocks   are  single, 

of  these  storms  recorded  in  the  West  was  that  double,  treble,   or   four-fold,   according  as   the 

of  January  1888  which  extended  from  Dakota  to  number  of  sheaves  or  pulleys  is  one,  two,  three, 

Texas,    The  thermometer   in   some  places  fell  or  four.    A   running  olock  is  attached  to  the 

from  74°  to  — a8°  F.,  and  in  Dakota  to  —40°.  object  to  be  raised  or  moved ;  a  standing  block 

The  number  of  deaths  amounted  to  335.     Chil-  is  fixed  to  some  permanent  support.    Blodo  also 

dren   were    frozen    on   their   way   home    from  receive    different     denominations     from    their 

Khotri,  and  farmers  in  their  fields,  and  travelers  shape,  purpose,  and  mode  of  application. 
were  suffocated  by  thefine  snow.     The  blizzard  gj^  g^^^   ^^f         ^^^  f^^  ^  ^1,   ^  time 

which  will  long  be  ^em^bered  in  the  eastern       ^      ^     invention   of   printing,   books  printed 

?«i^"J"*"v  'l'^!,'^il'.^il"'^i^'*r"v*'"  trom   wooden   blocks,  e^h  the   si«   of  I  page 

H^  New  York  and  Phdadelphia  being  the  cities  ^^^  ^     ■       ^^  ^      ;       ^  reproduced,  whrthir 

most  affected.     The  wmd  at  one  time  blew  at  ,     .  nicture    cut   in   relief   on   the   surface. 

the  rate  of  46  miles  an  hour.    The  streets  and  A-i ,.      „     i^'-^A.^    («     .u=  „n^..i  -   ..c.   ,^3 

n»d,  w=r,  HocM,  nilrosd  Mins  snowrf  up  ^'"^  J'"  l""?!'^  ,^.'  '5!,',?™    ,i  ™,V 

■fni.  J..-,    t-i-™™,,!,;^ ™™..„i,.«i;™   ™,t   ,,rf  were  adorned  wfh  crude  paintings,  the  tnak- 

ISrl  i'^  .te'eK^phie    communication   cut    off,  ^  ^,^  ^^      ^      ^^  paintirs  being  the 

and  many  Jives  were  lost.  ^^^  ti„  ^^^^^  j^,.  ^^^-^^  J^^,^  ^^^h  ^^„«,,^^ 

Blizzard    Sute,    a    nickname    for    South 
Dakota. 
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wooden   blocka  or  metal   piates   in  such  a  mo-  t°  ^^  effect  Ibat  tbe   legal  cffidencv  of  the  blocbiU 

TM  »3  to  leave  letters  and  pictures  in  relief,  and  °^  ^S"'S""beT*r«""L™""po^cipi  Xn«£,  '^Sfi 

after    applying    color    lO    tbese,    taking    impres-  two   or  three  otfaen  cruiiim  outside   wHbin  lipuUing 

sions    from    them.     One    or    both    sides    of  the  disunce, —  *»*   not    destroyed    by   the   abemce    of    the 

dieet  were  printed  from  thcM  blocks.    See  also  Si'^tl^^'i  to"inur«pt"rLtgo°»(  *™?""ict^ 

PkINTIHO.  It  anotbcr  part  of   Ike  cout,  left  the  harbor  open   for 

Block  Coal,  the  name  of  certain  kinds  ot  ^li^tha^^ht^  *ai'  no^'eS^JiS^'of-fSe  cLri^lS 

bituminous  coal  having  a  tendency  to  break  into  Uocicade,  despite  the  fact  that  a  large  Dumber  of  «*• 

forms  approaching  the  cube.      See  also  GjaL.  ■«'»  succeeded  in  psraiag  it,  owing  id  the  peculiar  lu- 

Block    Island,    an    island    in    the    Atlantic  blockading   squadron    to    remain    wiibin    a   certain    lUs- 

Ocean,   midway  between   MonUuk  Point,  L.  I.,  StaMiMed^BueT?S.''A?^  .U'^d*  to  bH^b^n^S?! 

and   Point  Judith,   R.  I. ;  eight  miles  long,   and  fidentl?  hlDckBded  by  vesHls  Mationed  in   ihe  vidnii3^ 

from  two  to  five  miles  wide.     It  belongs  to  the  o*   Monte    Video;    and,    in    like    manner,    the   blockade 

State  of  Rhode  Island,  from  the  shore  of  which  °L  II  r'5i^=™^n1'™^  h»^Sr.I^''.nrt"Si^.J^iiI- 
-  .  ,,  J-  ^  .  »^  I  -  1*54'  *t  a  matance  ot  one  hundred  and  twenty  nuiea 
It  is  about  10  miles  distant  It  has  become  a  from  the  town  by  a  ahip  in  tbe  Lywr  Ort,  a  channel 
noted  summer  resort,  and  constitutes  the  town-  tl»ree  miles  wide,  forming  the  only  navigable  entrance 
ship  ot  New  Shoreham.     Pop.  about  2,000.  '°  ""  «"''■ 

Block  Printing.     See  Printing.  „,  When  on  21  Nov.  i&£.  the  BcrUn  Dwrcc  of 

n,     ,     o , ^            ,           1  ■        .1.  Napoleon  I.   declared  the  whole  British  Islands 

Block   System,  a   system   of   working  the  j^  ^  ^^^i^  ^f  blockade,  that  blockade,  being  ludi- 

traffic  on  i^ilroads  according  to  whichthe  line  ^j^,^i     ineffective,  was  illegal;  so  also,  though 

M  divided  mto  short  secUons,  rach  section  wi^  y,  ^  somewhat  less  extent,  were  the  British  Or- 

a  signal  and  telegraphic  connection  at  the  end.  j^g  j^  Council  of  11  and  21   Nov,  1807,  which 

Ihe  essential  principle  of  the  system  is  that  no  pi^,^  France  and  all   its  tributary  states  in  a 

tram  M  allowed  to  enter  upon  any  one  section  gjate  of  blockade.     The   retaliatory   Napoleonic 

tdl  that  section  is  signalled  wholly  clear,  so  that  mj^  q^^^  ^f  27   Dec   1807,  extending  tbe 

between  two  successive  trains  there  isnot  merely  previously  announced  blockade  to  the   British 

an    interval    of   tim,e,   but   also   an    interval   of  dominions    in    all    quarters,    labored    to    a    still 

spact    See  Railway  Signals.  ^.^j^  ^t^nt  ^„^^^  jj,^  ^^^  ^^i^    M„^^  ^£, 

Block  Ho.     See  Tin.  fective.  as  being  more  limited  in  ares,  were  the 

Blockade'  is  the  rendering  of  intercourse  Uockades  of  the  Elbe  by  Great  Britain  in  i8ci 

with  the  seaports  of  an  enemy  unlawful  on  the  th?^  ?'  the  Baltic  by  Denmark  in  1846-0  and 

part  of  neutrals,  and   it   consists   essentially   in  1864.  those  of  the  ports  of  the  Confederate  Sutes 

the  presence  of  a  sufficient  naval  force  to  make  of  America  by  IVesident  Lmcoln  00  19  Apnl 

such  intercourse  difficult.    It  must  be  declared  '™'.  »"<1  'n**  o'  t"*  Cuban  ports  by  the  United 


made  public,  so  that  neutrals  may  have  no-  States  in  i8g8.  _ 

.,.e  of  it.    If  a  blockade  is  instituted  by  a  auf-      .  Jo  involve  a  neutral  u 

ficient    authority,    and    maintained    by    a    soft-  violating  the  blockade,  it  1 

cient  force,  a  neutral  is  so  far  affected  by  it  ™at  he  have  due  notice  of 

that  an  attend  to  trade  with  the  place  invested  "o"  ""V  «  communicated  ;n  two  wavs,  either 

subjects  vessel  and  cargo  to  confiscation  by  the  actually  by  a  formal  notice  from  the  blodcadmg 

block»ding  power.     The  term  is  also  used  to  de-  povier,  or  const ructively^  by  notice  to  his  gov- 

scribe  the  ttate  of  matters  when  hostile  forces  emment,  or  by  the  notonely  of  the  fact    Formal 

sit  down  aronnd  a  place  and  keep  possession  of  notice  is  not  required;  any  authentic  mftn^na- 

all  the  means  of  access  to  it,  so  as  entirely  to  """     '*     sufficient    Phillimore,     'International 

cut   off    Its   communication    with   the    outside  Law'   (page  397) ;  Taylor,  'International  Pnb- 

world,  and  so  compel  surrender  from  want  of  lie  Law >    {ic»i..p.  768).    A  violation  may  be 

supplies.  either  by  going  into  the  place  blockaded,  or  by 

To  be  sufficient,  the  blockade  must  be  effect-  coming  out  of  it  with  a  cargo  laden  after  the 
ive  and  made  known.  By  the  convention  of  commencement  of  the  bloclradc.  For  a  master  to 
the  Baltic  powers  of  1780,  and  again  in  1801,  place  hiinself  so  near  a  blockaded  port  as  to  be  10 
and  by  the  ordinance  of  Congress  of  1781,  it  is  a  condition  to  slip  in  without  observabon  is  a 
required  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  ves-  violation  of  the  blockade,  and  raises  the  pre- 
sels  sUiioned  near  enough  to  the  port  to  make  stimpiion  of  a  criminal  intent.  The  sailing  for  a 
the  entry  apparently  dangerous.  The  govern-  blockaded  port,  knowing  it  to  be  blodtaded,  is,  it 
ment  of  the  United  Stales  has  uniformly  in-  swins-  S"ch  an  act  as  may  charge  the  party  with 
sisted  that  the  blockade  should  be  made  effective  "breach  of  the  blockade,  (i  Kent  Com.  150;  s 
by  the  presence  of  a  competent  force  stationed  Cranch  .135  )  By  provision  m  the  treaties  be- 
and  present  at  or  near  the  entrance  of  the  port.  '™^^"  '*"  '^"'^ed  SUtes  and  Greece.  Prussia,  and 
(I  Kent  Com.  145.)  But  an  accidental  absence  Sweden  and  Norway,  it  is  agreed  that  VMsels 
of  the  blockading  force,  or  the  circumstance  of  "'"nving  at  a  port  supposed  at  the  lime  of  de- 
being  blown  off  by  the  wind,  if  the  suspension  V^nme  to  be  blockaded  shall  not  be  captwed 
and  reason  of  the  suspension  arc  known,  will  ""'^  condernned  for  an  attempt  to  enter,  unless 
not  be  sufficient  in  law  to  remove  a  blockade.  <^  P""""*  ^^.^^  t^'^  ^^^^  "V^V'*'..  ''^^^  ^"^ 
But  negligence  or  irjmissness  on  the  part  of  <>'  **  continuance  of  the  blockade,  biit  an  ^ 
cruisers  Stationed  to  maintain  the  blockaTe  may  t*^Pt  *<>  ^^:r"J"  .-^^ '*%?'*"','"?  '"''L'lj!^ 
excuse  persons,  under  certain  circumsuncea,  for  '[lem  to  condenmation  Vessels  in  pert  before 
violating  the  blockade.  Taylor  ('Interna-  the  estabhshment  of  (he  blockade  are  to  be  per- 
tional  Public  Law.'  p.  767),  upon  this  subject.  «»'"^,^  to  depart  with  their  cargoes.  They  are 
g3_g.  .  F  /  //.  V"  I  "•  usually  allowed  from  15  to  45  days  m  which 
'  .  -  _  .  .  10  make  their  exit.  Any  one  running  a  btock- 
natuValhf'  aSSitad  thV  mtUtTo*?'  of  iSt'  of  x^  ^*  ^"^^  ^°  ^'  ^'^  P"'"'  '"'^  government.  i>y  in- 
Ualied  ^tote^DUHle  during  Uie  Americu  Civil  War,  ternational   law,   cannot   protect  him   from    for- 
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fcitiDg  his  vessel  with  its  cargo,  and  his  liberty 

if  he  be  captured  by  the  blockading  fleet.     See      _ ..  .__ 

iNTEBNATiONAi.  Law  ;  U.  S.,  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE.  the  Bering'  Sea  fur-seal  controversy  between  the 

— , .  .       .      ■     c     .c     ,■             1.                 J  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  i 

Bkxkhouae,  in  fortification,  a  house  made  «,...„           ,      ,         . 

of  beams  joined  together  crosswise,  and  often  „,  f'^^K^J*-   S«mne],   American 

doabled,  with  a  covering  and  loopholes,  large  Wobum,    Mass.    i    April    1724;    d-   Haverhill, 

enough  for  from  35  to  100  men.    In  addition  to  ^f\'  J.  Sept.  1807.    He  (00k  part  in  the  Freiich 

this,  It  IS  cocunonly  covered  with  earth,  to  ren-  ^^°.  '"^""  ?l^ '  *?*  *  member  of  the  ejtpeditiwi 

d«r  it  entirely  bomb-  and  fire-proof.     Forts  of  ^«^'"^*  Lomsburg  in  1745;  and  subsequently  be- 

this  kind  are  often  fitted  np  to  receive  cannon.  ^^J  >°^  °'  ",?  '^u"^i?'  common  pleas  in 

Blockhouses  are  generally  built  in  the  form  of  H'iisboro  County    N.  H.     He  was  the  inventor 

«  square  or  a  cross.     Their  uae  is  to  afford  a  "^J"  ^PPa^tus  by  which   he  recover«l  a  val- 

feeble  garrison  of  an  important  place,  which  is  "jble  cargo  from  a  sunken  ship  nMr  Plymouth, 

very  mtich  exposed,  an  opportunity  of  holding  "=•**■  '?  'TP^     H.s  smccess  led  him  to  go  to 

out   against   the  cannonade  and   assault   of  the  ^"^pe  for  similar  enterprises.     He  met  with  no 

enemy   till  they  are  reUeved.     They   also   serve  encouragement   m   Spam,  and  in   England  pro- 

for  bomb-proof  guardhouses,  and  places  of  last  P<^™   *°   "'«   '"f   ^oyal   George,   which   went 

resort,  in  the  interior  of  intrench ments,  and  in  down  off  Spithrad  with  800  persona  on  board, 

the  covered  passages   of   fortresses,   where   the  ^"'  *"^  proposition  was  not  accepted.     la  1^3 

cannon  are  stationed.     Blockhouses  were  much  •!*  ""^P"  "If  construction  of  the  canal  around 

employed  as  a  defense  against  Indians  in  Amer-  Amofdatag  Falls  m  the  Merrimac  which  now 

ica.  by  the  French  in  Algeria,  and  by  the  Span-  ^>^^  >"«  "»"'«•  ^"^  ^'^  "<>«  live  to  coBiplete  the 

ish  in  Cubs,  where  a  line  of  blockhouses  con-  "ork. 

nected  by  wire  barricades  was  built  across  the  Bloede,  ble'di,   Gertrude,   American    poet 

island  in  1898.  and  novelist,  better  known  as  Stuart  Sterne: 

_,,,_,                  ,.  -     .                  .        ,  b.  Dresden,  Saxony,  10  Aug.  1845;  d,  Baldwin, 

Blocks  of  Fire,  a  political  expression  in  L.  I..  14  Aug.  igoS-    She  wrote  in  verse 'Angelo> 

the  United  Stales,  originating  in  the  presidential  (new   ed.   1879);    < Giorgio  and    Other    PaemB> 

campaign  of  1888.     A  letter  purporting  to  have  (,88i);  '  Beyond  the  Shadow,  and  Other  Poems> 

been  written  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Repiibliran  (1888);  'Piero  da  Castiglionei;  and  'The  Story 

National  Committee  to  the  chairman  of  the  In-  of  Two  Lives  '  a  novel 

diina  SUtt  CommiltM,  rjcmmendmg  lecuting  Blc^mAoi,  bloo'mkrt.  or  Blom,  Abnliuii. 

•floaters  in  bM.  of  ««.•    Th.i  wj.  constraed  nmrt    p,i„ier,    b.    Gorkum    .bout    156s!    A 

to  mean  the  bribery  of  voters  at  wholesale  rates.  Tj.rprht   ifiiT  or  more  nmhahlv  ifi?T     TI1.S  ™int- 

The  Democratic  managers  circulated  the  tetter  ^™    ^^ia^h^d  w%rSst^Its"^Cb 

as  widely  M  possible,  before  election.    Proceed-  distinguish^  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  coloring 

ings  for  libel  were  afterward  begun,  but  never  ^„^  ^^^  ^i^j,„„-;  ^f  ^is  invention.    He  painted 

brought  to  trial.  ^l,  g^^^  ^f  objects,  but  his  landscapes  are  the 

Blockabci^,   the   name   of   several   eleva-  most  esteemed.    He  had  four  sons,  of  whom 

tions    in    Germany,    pfirticnlarly    the    Brocken  Comelis  (b.  Utrecht,  1603;  d.  Rome,  1660),  was 

(<|.v.).  forming  the  summit  of  the  Harti  Moun-  a  distinguished  engraver. 

tarns  and  the  highest  point  in  the  northem  part  Bloemen,  Jan  Ffans  van,  Flemish  painter: 

of  the  empire.  b.  Antwerp,   1663 ;  d.  Rome,  1748  ( ?) .    He  was 

Blod'get,   Lorin,   .American    statistician:    b.  surnamed  "Orizionte.»  an  allusion  £0  the  peat 

near  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  25  May  1823 ;  d.  Phila-  l>eai»y  01  tne  coloring  he  put  into  his  land- 

delphia,  24  March  igpi.     He  was  educated  at  scapes. 

Hotiart  Colle^;  appointed  assistant  professor  at  Bloemen,    Pieter    van,    Flemish    painter, 

the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  brother  of  Jan  Frans ;  b.  Antwerp,  1651 ;  d.  1662. 

in  charge  of  researches  on  climatology,  1851;  was  After  study  in  Italy  he  was  appointed  dean  of 

employed  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  survey  for  the  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  in  his  native  city.    His 

War  Department,  1852-6 ;  and  was  engaged  in  the  work  is  chiefly  landscapes  and  military  subjects. 

United  States  treasury  department,  18153-77.     He  He  is  known  as  Standaebt. 

was    also    editor     of    the    Philadelphia    North  Bloemtontein,        bloom'f6n-tin,        Orange 

American,  and  sewetary  of  the  board  of  trade  ^-^^^  Colony,  South  Africa,  the  chief  town  and 

of  that  city,  1858-64.     He  IS  crednSd  with  hav-  ^^.^^   ^f   government   of   the   colony,    680   miles 

ing  laid  the  foundaliori  of  American  climatolon-.  northeast  of  Cape  Town,  situated  in  an  elevated 

His  publications  include 'The  Qimatology  of  the  ^^^  i,^]tt,y   „gion.     It  stands   on  a  plain  sur- 

United   States'    .(1857).  a   work  that   met  high  rounded  by  low  hills,  and  is  regularly  laid  out, 

favor  in  the  United  States  and  Europe;  <Com-  ^^^j„     ^  ^          market-square  in  the  centre.     It 

merctal  and  Financial  Resources  of  the  United  ^as  several  fine  buildings,  including  the  Angli- 

Sutes>;  and  about  150  volumes  of  reports.  „„  cathedral,  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  and 

Blod'gett,   Henry   WilUams,   American   ju-  other   places   of   worship;    the   presidency;    the 

rist;     b.    Amherst,     Mass.,    ai     July    i8ai :    d.  f  own-hall ;   the  post-office;  the  library;  the   na- 

Waukegan,    III.,    9    Feb,     1905.     He    was    edu-  tional   museum;  the  new   Raadzaal,  or  council- 

cated    at    Amherst    Acadeniy;    studied   survey-  chamber  of  the  legislature;  the  old  Raadzaal; 

ing  and  engineering;   was   admitted  to  the  bar  Grey    College    and    St.    Andrew's    College    for 

in  1844;  aid  sellledin  Waukegan,  111.,  to  prac-  boys;  the  Eunice  Institute  for  girls;  a  govem- 

iise,   in   the   following  year.     He   served  in   the  ment  hospital  and  a  cottage  hospital ;  a  lunatic 

lower  house  of  the  legislature,  1852-4,  and  in  the  asylum,  etc.     It  is  on  the  main  railway  line  of 

State  Senate,   1859-65;  and  was  United  States  the  Colony,  which  is  continuous  with  the  Cape 

district  judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  11-  Colony    Imd    Transvaal    systems.    Pop.    about 

linois.  1869-93,  when  he  retired.    He  was  ap-  8,000,  half  being  whites. 
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In  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the    ham,    5    Aug.     1857.     He    studied    for    the 
South  African  and  Orange  Free  State  republics    church   at   Cambridge,   where    he    took   h^b 

in  iSgp-igqo  it  was  the  seat  of  important  mili-  honors;    and    after    611ing    several    curacies, 

tary  operations.    In  June  1899.  a  conference  was  and   acting   for   a    time   as    chaplain   to   the 

held  here  between  President  Kniger  of  the  South  bishop  of  London,  was  presented  to  the  rec- 

African   Republic,   and    Sir   Alfred   Milner,   the  lory   of   St.    Botolph,    Bishopsgate.      In    1824 

British   commissioner   of   Cape   Colony,   with   a  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chester,  and  in   i8w 

view  of  averting  war.     After  the  appointment  of  bishop  of  L.ondon.    He  acquired  considerable 

Lord  Roberts  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  renown  as  a  classical  scholar  from  the  edi- 

British   forces   operating  against   the   Boers,   he  tions    published    by    him    of    several    of    the 

led  an  expedition  against  the  city  and  forced  its  dramas    of   .^schylus,    and    he   also   published 

surrender  on   13  March   1900.     Soon  afterward  ^n    edition    of    Callimachus,    which    is    much 

the  republic  was  formally  placed  under  British  esteemed.     Along  with  Rennel,  he  edited,  in 

.  administration,  and  it  is  now  apart  of  the  Union  1812,    the    'Musse    Cantabrigienses,'    and    in 

'  of  South  Africa.  1814,    along    with    Monk,    the    'Postfaumons 

BIoiB,    blwa    (anciently    Blesum),    France,  "^""^S*^'  "IJ'*'??';'  fo"oyed  two  years  af ter- 

the  capital  of  the  department  Loir-et-Cher.  99  ward   by   the    ^Adversar^    Porsoni.>      In   his 

miles   south-southwest   of   Paris,   situated   on  ecc  esiastical     capacity     he     displayed     great 

the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  from  which  it  ?«?'  »P°  energy,  more  churches  having  been 

rises   in   the   form   of   an  amphitheatre.     It  '*'"."^  '"   London   ^^atr  his  episcopate  than 

consists  of  an  upper  town,  with  very  narrow  ^"^"      *V^^      «*      ^ny      bishop      since      the 

and    crooked    streets;    a    lower    town,    with  Keiormation.     He  incurred,   however,  some 

many   handsome   houses,   extending   along   a  animadversions   on   hi.s    proceedings   in   rela- 

handsome  quay;  and  of  several  suburbs,  with  ^'°"    '9    ^^'^    Tractarian    controversy    by    » 

one   of   which   it   communicates   by   a    stone  vacillating  policy,  which  gave  satisfaction  to 

bridge    of    II    arches.     The    city    is    furnished  ^^'^'^^^  of  ^^'^  parties. 

with  ^rii^  water  through  an  old  Roman  Blomfield,  Edward  Valentine,  English 
aqueduct,  in  excellent  preservation.  Thierry,  clergyman  (brother  of  the  preceding):  b. 
the  historian,  was  bom  hert  The  castle  i?88;  d,  October  1816.  He  studied  at 
of  Blois  is  rich  in  historical  associations.  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  excited  the 
It  was  long  occupied  by  the  counts  of  highest  expectations.  Among  several  prizes 
the  name,  and  became  a  favorite  residence  which  he  gained  was  a  medal  assigned  him 
of  the  kings  of  France.  Louis  XII.  was  in  i8og  for  his  beautiful  ode  'In  Desiderium 
born,  Francis  I.,  Henry  11.,  Charles  IX.,  Porsoni.'  In  1812  a  fellowship  in  Em- 
and  Henry  III.  held  their  courts  in  it;  and  manuel  College  was  conferred  on  him.  In 
the  Guises,  by  a  cruel  though  not  unjust  181  j  he  visited  Germany,  where  he  ac- 
retribution,  were  murdered  m  it.  When  quired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  German 
Maria  de'  Medici  was,  in  1617,  exiled  from  language,  and  became  acquainted  with  Wolf 
the  court,  she  resided,  probably  as  a  prisoner,  in  Berlin,  and  Schneider  in  Breslau.  After 
in  this  castle,  whence,  18  months  later,  she  his  return  he  wrote  in  the  <Muieum  Crit- 
escaped  through  a  high  window,  which  is  icum,'  or  'Cambridge  Classical  Researches,' 
also  an  object  of  curiosity.  In  1014,  on  the  remarks  on  German  literature  which  were 
approach  of  the  European  armies  to  Paris,  received  with  approbation.  The  University 
the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  and  the  council  of  Cambridge  appointed  him  one  of  the 
of  regency  repaired  for  a  while  to  this  place,  preachers  of  SL  Mary's  Church.  He  began 
Afterward  the  castle  was  entirely  neglected,  a  translation  of  Schneider's  'Griechisch- 
and  even  used  as  barracks  for  cavalry.  Deuiches  Lexicon,'  but  did  not  live  to 
During  the  later  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  finish  it.  Matthiie's  'Griechische  Gram- 
reign,  this  curious  specimen  of  architecture  matik,'  however,  he  translated  completely, 
was  carefully  and  tastefully  restored.  Blois  His  translation  was  published  by  his  brother 
has  several  literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  was  everywhere  welt  received.  He  was 
a  botanical  garden  founded  by  Henry  IV.,  in  Switzerland  in  1816  with  his  pupil,  a  young 
a   public   library   with    ig.ooo  volumes,   a   de-  nobleman,  and  in  his  haste  to  return  to  Cam- 

fartmental  college,  and  a  diocesan  seminary,  bridge    on    hearing    that    he    was    appointed 

t    trades   in   wines,    spirits,   vinegar,    staves,  proctor  for  the  following  year,  the  fatigue  of 

and  licorice,  while  it  produces  serges,  hosiery  rapid     traveling    occasioned    a     sickness     of 

and    gloves,     cutlery    and    hardware.      Pop.  which  he  died. 

aiKiut  30.000.  Blomfield,  Reginald,  English  architect:  b. 

Blok,  Petma  Johannea,  pi-troos  yo-han-es,  20  Dec.   1856.     He  was  educated  at  Exeter 

Dutch     historian:     b.     Helder,     1855.     He    wai  College,  Oxford.    He  is  architect  to  the  Array 

educated  at  Leyden;  in  1884  became  professor  and  Navy  Society  and  among  his  many  im- 

ot    history    at    Croningen    and    later    at    the  portant     professional     works     are     'Brocklesby 

University  of  Leyden.     He  was  also  Queen  Park,'    'Cajlhorpe  Court,'    'Holhrook  House,' 

Wilhelmina's    tutor    in    history.      His    work  'New      Buildings      at      Haileybury      College.' 

has    been    chiefly    in    social -political    history  'Lady     Margaret     Hall,'      'Porlsea      Institute.' 

of   the   Netherlands.     He  is  the   author    of  He     has     published     'The     Formal     Garden 

'History  of  the  People  of  the  Netherlands'  in  England*    (1892);   'A  History  of  Renais- 

(translated  into  English);  'Eene  Hollandsche  sance   Architecture   in   England'    two   works  of 

stad    in    de    Middeleuwen'    and    'Eene    Hoi-  great  value   (1897);  'Short  History  of  Renais- 

landsche     stad     onder     de     Bourgondiseh-Oos-  sance  Architecture  in  England'    (1900). 

tenrijksche  Heerschappy.'  Blommaert,    bi5m-m5rt,    Philip,    Flemish 

Blom'field.  Charlea  James,  English  divine:  philologist:   b.    Ghent  about    1809.      He   has 

b.  Burv-St.-Edmunds,  Suffolk,  1786;  d.  Ful-  done  much  for  the  literature  of  his  country 
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by  an  edition  of  the  old  Flemish  poets  of  crowds.  After  several  years'  retirement  ht 
the  nth.  i2th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries,  with  reappeared  in  1S80,  and  in  1S8S  again  per- 
glossaries  uotea,  and  emendations.  He  has  formed  in  London,  where  he  died. 
also  republished  the  <N!helungenlied.>  trans-  Blood,  ThomM  (commonly  called  Colonkl 
kted  into  Dutch  iambics-  His  best  work,  Blood):  b.  Ireland.  1618;  d.  1680;  was  a  dis- 
however  IS  the  'Aloude  Keschiedems  derBel-  banded  officer  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  a  man 
gen  of  Nederdmtschers,'  m  which  he  vindi-  distinguished  in  various  audacious  entcr- 
cates  the  cla.ms  of  his  country  to  an  p^ses.  He  made  an  attempt  to  steal  the 
independent  national  existence  aiid  national  ^rown  and  regalia  from  the  tower,  in  which 
hteralurt  Blomrnaert  also  writes  French  he  almost  succeeded.  Being,  however,  taken, 
well  and  is  a  contributor  to  the  'Messager  he  confessed  his  purpose  without  showing  the 
dcs  Sciences  Histonques.>  l„st  j^^  ^f  d^alh.  Charles  11.  from  idle 
Blomrnaert,  Samnel,  Colonial  patroon:  b.  curiosity,  went  to  see  him,  and  Blood  per- 
1590;  d.  1670.  He  bought  a  tract  of  land  al-  suaded  the  monarch  to  pardon  him.  Charles 
most  equal  in  size  to  the  present  State  of  even  bestowed  an  estate  with  $3,500  a  year 
Delaware,  extending  from  Cape  Henlopen  upon  him^  while  poor  Edwards,  the  keeper  of 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  River.  The  the  jewel-oBice,  who  valiantly  defended  the 
deed  for  this  land  given  him  by  Peter  crown  and  was  wounded,  lived  forgotten. 
Minuit,  and  his  Council  is  the  oldest  deed  Blood,  the  yellowish  to  reddish  liqiiid 
for  land  m  Delaware.  He  formed  a  company  alkaline  medium  present  in  the  arteries  and 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  this  land,  and  veins,  the  chief  tissue  of  oxidation  in  the 
a  colony  was  started,  but  destroyed  by  the  animal  body.  The  composition  and  character 
Indians  after  a  few  years  in  revenge  for  an  of  the  blood  varies  very  widely  in  different 
act  of  the  governor,  GiUis  Hosset.  animals,  and  hence  this  description  is  con- 
Blond,  Jacques  ChriBtophe  le,  zhafc  fined  more  particularly  to  the  human  blood, 
krls-tof  le  blondt,  printer  of  engravings:  b.  F""om  .the  standpoint  of  cell- structure  the 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1670;  d.  Paris,  1741.  blood  is  a  tissue  made  up  of  a  liquid  plasma 
He  was  bred  a  painter,  and  in  i7ii  went  to  P<1  s^''^  '^'="s  <""  corpuscles.  It  contains  at 
Amsterdam,  and  some  years  after  to  England  'east  four  separate  and  important  ingredients. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  an  establishment  "e  plasma,  or  blood  serum;  red  cells,  or 
to  print  engravings  in  colors,  and,  obtaining  erythrocytes;  white  cells,  or  leucocytes;  and 
means,  produced  many  copies  of  engravings  o\ood  plates.  About  one  tenth  to  one  twelfth 
and  pictures,  which  of  course  had  defects,  °*  the  entire  body  is  blood,  of  which  mn« 
and  tne  experiment  failed.     He  now  devoted  tenths  is  water. 

himself  to  producing  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  Plasma.— The  greater  portion  (56  per 
in  tapestry  but  this  failed  also,  and  he  soon  «"0  of  the  blood  is  plasma.  This  plasma  is 
after  died.  composed  of  90  per  cent  water  containing 
_,  ,.',  cj  .■  1  >  J  -  gases,  mineral  salts,  fata,  nitrogenous  bodies, 
Blondel,  a  confidential  servant  and  in-  "^^  carbohydrates  in  solution.  It  is  a  cleat 
sh-uctor  in  music  of  Richard  Caur  de  Uon  yellowish  fliid.  The  mineral  salts  are  sodium 
of  England,  about  the  year  119a  While  his  Chloride,  common  salt,  the  most  abundant: 
master  was  the  prisoner  of  the  Duke  of  Aus-  ,(,jj„^  carbonate,  which  renders  the  blood 
tria,  Blondel  went  through  Palestine  and  all  alkaline;  potassium  chloride,  potassium  sul. 
parts  of  Germany  m  search  of  him.  He  under-  ^  calcium  phosphate,  sodium  phosphate. 
Stood.  It  IS  said,  that  a  prisoner  of  rank  was  ^^  n'esi«n,  phosphate,  and  calcium  chloride! 
r"*Tl>.."'  ^?'*?"'*t,'."  S?'"!i  ""*'  f';  Traces  of  other  inorganic  salts  are  fre- 
tened  hither.  Placmg, himself  under  a  grated  q^^ntly  found.  The  gases  in  the  blood 
tower,  he  began  to  smg  one  of  the  French  ^,3^^^'  ^^^  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon 
hys  which  he  had  fonnerly  composed  for  Sio^ide.  Of  the  organic  constituents  the  non- 
Richard.  Scarcely  had  he  finished  the  first  nitrogenous  ones  are  the  fats  and  earbohy- 
stanza  when  a  voice  from  the  dungeon  of  the  ^,^,,4  ^^^^^  ^^^H  ^^^^^^^  ^t  fatty  coloring 
tower  responded.  Thus  he  discovered  his  ^^^^  lipochromes,  cholesterin,  and  sarco- 
king,  delivered  him  and  gamed  the  nameof  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  f  ^  present  in  variable 
the  'faJthful  Blonde).'  Gretry  s  fine  opwa,  (it;  heing  particularly  abundant  fol- 
<Richard  Cceur  dc  Lion,>  is  founded  on  this  J^jwing  a  meaL  They  are  the  glycerides  of 
anecdote.  stearic,  oleic,  and  palmitic  acids.  The  carbo. 
Blondin,  Charlea  Kmile  Gravelet,  sharl  hydrates  are  at  least  three,  glycogen,  dex* 
a-m€l  grav-la  bldh-dan,  French  acrobat:  b.  trose  or  grape  sugar,  and  animal  gums.  The 
St.  Omer,  Pas-de-Calais,  1824;  d.  London,  ron-proteid  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the 
22  Feb.  189?.  He  was  trained  at  Lyons,  plasma  consist  largely  of  the  waste  extrac- 
where  he  made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  tives.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
was  designated  ("The  Little  Wonder.n  After  urea,  kreatin,  kreatinin,  uric  acid,  and  hip- 
making  a  several  years'  tour  of  the  United  puric  acid.  Three  ferments  or  enzymes  are 
States,  on  30  June  1859,  before  a  crowd  of  thought  to  be  present  in  the  plasma — a 
25,000  persons,  he  crossed  the  Falls  of  Niag-  diastatic  ferment,  converting  starches  into 
ara  on  a  tight-rope  in  five  minutes;  on  4  Tuly  sugars;  a  glycolytic  enzyme,  breaking  up 
lie  crossed  blindfold,  trundling  a  wheelbar-  sugar,  and  a  lipase,  or  fat-splittit^  enzyme.  In 
row;  on  19  August  he  carried  a  man  on  his  addition,  there  is  the  ferment  that  causes  coagu- 
back;  on  14  Sept,  i860  he  crossed  on  stilts  lation.  Whether  this  is  present  in  the  serum 
in  the  presenfce  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  or  in  the  white  cells  is  a  matter  of  inquiry.  The 
engagement  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  r863,  proteids  of  the  plasma  are  serum  albumins, 
where  be  performed  on  a  rope  249  yards  long,  globulins  (serum  globulin  and  fibrinogen), 
and  170  feet  from  the  ground,  drew  immense  and  nucleo- prole  ids. 
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Red  Cells.—  These  are  the   most   abundant  as    nucleo-proteids,    made    from    the    white 

of  the  formed  elements  of  the  blood,  making  blood-cells. 

up  99  per  cent   of   the   corpuscles.     There   are  Fvnctioni  of  the  fliood.— These,  as  already 

thought  to  be  in  man  at  least  5,000,000  red  indicated,     are     numerous.       Through     the 

blood-cells      to      every      cubic      millimetre      of  hicmoglobin,  blood  is  the  great  oxidiimg  me- 

blood;    their    size,    therefore,    is    very    small,  dium.      It   carries   products   for  anabolism  and 

averaging  in  man  7.8  m.mm.    They  are  flat-  products  of  katabotism,  and  ts  the  great  cqual- 

tened  circular  disks,  with  double  depressed  izer,  by  arterial  pressure,  of  the  osmotic  prea-' 

centres,   one   fourth    as   thick   as   broad.      In  sures  of  all  the  cells  of  the  body.    As  a  meana" 

the    embryo    and    in    certain   diseased    states  of  defense  in  the   struHgle  with  parasitic  in- 

the  red  blood'Cells  have  a  nucleus,  hut  the  nor~  vaders  the  blood  is  the  most  important  of 

mal  red  blood'CCU  in  man  has  lost  this  cell-  tbe  body's   bulwarks.     See   Bi.oaD   Diseases. 
structure.     Practically  all  of  the  mammals,  (Coasnlt  Ewiag,  'Clinical  Fathology  of  th( 

save  the  camel  tribe,  have  circular  red  blood-  Blood'    (1902),  with  a  most  exhaustive  bibli 

cells;  the  camels  and  most  of  the  lower  ani-  ography    on    all    blood    subjects.     For    physiol 

mals  have  oval  red  blood-cells;  in  the  lower  ogy  see  Schafer,  'Physiology,'  Vol.  I.,  iSgS.) 
animals  they  are  mostly  nucleated.    There  is         Blood,  Avei^er  of.  in  Scripture,  the  near- 

also  great  variation  in  size  m  the  red  cells  ^^^  relation  of  any  one  that  had  died  by  man- 

Of  the  various  animals,  bemg  Urgest  among  slaughter  or  murder,  so  called  because  it  fell 

the    aniphibia     (Amphiuma    75     m.mm.).     The  to  him  to  punish  the  person  who  was  guilty 

red   blood-cells   are   mostly   manufactured   in  ^f  the   deed.      In   the  political   law   of   Israel 

the  marrow  of  the  long  bones.     I  he  chemical  the   practice  of  punishment  by  the  nearest 

structure    of    the    red    cells    is    complex     but  relative,   which    had   always   been    prevalent, 

thejr  contain  an  iron  compound,  hemoglobin.  ^^^   allowed   to   continue,   while   rules   were 

which   IS   the   most   important  constituent   of  jjij   do„„  to   prevent   the  chief   abuses  con- 

the  blood  in  the  process  of  respiration  and  nected  with  it.    The  distinction  was  sharply 

oxidation;  by  it  the   complex  processes    of  drawn    between    murder    and    manslaughter, 

chemical  interchange  in  the  body   (metabolism)  ^or  the  former  no  ransom  or  satisfaction  was 


:    made    possible.      Poisoning    of    the    hemo-  permitted.    In  the  ease  of  the  latter,  however, 

globm    and    the    loss    of    its    function    means  (here    were    six   cities    set   apart   out   of   the 

death  by  asphyxia.     The   hemoglobin  gives   the  number   which   the   Levites   occupied,   placed 

rcddisb-yellow  tinge  to  the  blood,  and  the  dif-  ^j  suitable  disUnces  over  the  extent  of  the 

ferences  in   shade  between   venous   Wood  and  i^nj,  three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan,  with 

arterial  blood  are  due  to  the  slate  of  oxidation  ^^^ds  leading  to  them  which  were  well  kept 

of  the  hemoglobin,  up_  and  these  were  cities  of  refuge  to  which 

White  CeBs^Lewceytes.— These,  are  much  the  manslayer  might  flee,  and  within  which 

less    numerous     than    the     red    cells,     varying  he  might  dwell  in  safety  without  fear  of  the 

in     number     from     5,000    to     20,000     to     the  avenger.    But  he  was  not  permitted  to  return 

Cubic  millimetre.     At   least  five  different   forms  to  his  own  place;  in  tact,  he  had  no  safety, 

of  white  cells  arc  normally  present  in  human  if  he  left  his  place  of  refuge,  until  the  death 

blood.     These   are   large   and   small   lympho-  of  the  high-priest  during  whose  term  of  office 

cytes,  poly  morpho- nuclear  neutrophiles,  eosi-  his    misfortune    had    occurred.     See    Cities    OF 

nophiles,  and  transitional  forms.     Mast  cells  Refuge. 

■re  another   form  of  varying  ocjjirrcnce.     The  gj  ^    gj^  gj  ^   OuohOK.   a   local 

polymorph    neutrophiles    are    the    most    nu-  nJ^^^enT^Narrasl^^t  ^y  tf '  ^r  A  or 

merous    of    the    leucocytes    and    make    up    the  Scepharca.  ^ansveria.a.  common  bivalve  rang- 

greater  mass  11.  pus-^lis      In  shape  and  size  ■      %^^  Narraganse  t  Bay  to  Georgia,  in  rTf- 

these  white  cells  differ,  but  all  are  spherical.  „»„^^  ^^  ^^e  reSdish  spots  on  the  inside  of  the 

some  smaller  than  the  red  cells  (6.7  m,mm.).  ^j       „f  ^^   ^g,,    a^S^to  the   reddish   flesh- 

but  mostly  larger  (about  lom.mm.),  and  all  have  ^„f„,  ^j  tj,^  „^„i^_    ^  ^  ^^^  „^  ^^  an  artid- 

one    or    more    nuclei.     The    leucocytes     are  ^^f  j^^kI, 

formed  in  a  number  of  lymphatic  tissues,  the  _,      . -.      *      1.  11 

hsemoiympb  glands,  tbe  spleen,  etc.,  and  are  ™™'    9.?T?'    "?.  "'^  ^^'"^  POP^'J^Jy 

among  the  most  interesting  of  the  constitu-  ?,PP''5<*^'°  ,^*"r^*^""'"i   f,    Troubles,    estab- 

ents   of   the   blood,   since   one   of   their   chief  l'^^'"^  Pr  *''A  ^"J'.V'  ^''^'J"j"'^   Nether- 

lunctions  is  to  protect  the  body  from  disease-  '="<ls.  m  .JS^.     Although  it  had  no  charter 

producing    micro-organisms.      They    may   be  f  authority  from  any  source,  it  was  ommpo- 

aptly  termed  the  human  body's  .army  of  the  ""*/"?  superseded  all  other  authorities.     In 

mterlor.    in    the    fight    with    disease-causing  the  first  three  months  alone  its  victims  num- 

flgents.     They  are  useful-both  physically  (by  %lZt  t '^fh   ""^ -^  T   M  .W^nH     XX   3 

eating,  as  it  were,  the  bodies  of  invading  bac-  Protestant  house  in  the  Netherlands  that  had 

teria  — phagocytosis,    q,v.)     or    chemically     (in  "OI  lurnisnea  a  victim. 

the    elaborating    of    certain    counter-poisons Blood  DiieasM,   Many  disorders  are  classed 

antitoxins,  q.v.),  or  in  the  manufacture  of  spe-  under    this    head.      See    Am.euia;  Bleemng; 

cific  immunizing  bodies  for  the  blood-.serum  Chlobosis;  Circulation;   H^^mophoja;  Uu- 

(see     Immukity).    Their     careful     study     in  c«wia;  Pernicious  AtiMuiA. 
diiessed  conditions  is  very  helpful  in  arriv-  Blood   Peud,  the  right   of  individual,   or 

iag  at  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease  process.  family,  vengeance  in  cases  of  bloodshed.     In  a 

Blood  Plates.— These  are  of  frequent  oc-  very  primitive  state  of  society, the  tendency 
cun-ence,  but  as  yet  little  is  known  of  their  toward  private  instrumentality  in  the  punish- 
fUnction.  They  are  thought  to  be  globulin-  ment  of  crime  is  lai-gely  unchecked.  In  pass- 
Tike  in  their  nature,  and  of  use  in  the  phe-  ing  from  this  stage  to  the  highly  organized 
of  coagulation;  others  claim  them  system  of  legal  penalties  enforced  by  modern 
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civilized  goTemaenta,  the  reflation  of  the  crime  of  iory^ng  or  nttcringr  false  coin,  and 

biood  feud  was  a  marked  Btep  m  the  advance-  th«n  informing  against  them.     As  early  as 

ment  of  the  race.    It  ia  tru:  that  the  right  of  1756  one  McDaniel  had  brought  to  the  scsf' 

ivivate  vengeance  was  recognized,  btrt  it  was  fold  and  earned  the  blood-moner  of  no  less 

pot   nnder    restrictions    and    gradually   nar-  than  70  victims.    Parliament,  recognizing  the 

rowed  in  its  action.    The  slayer  had  tbe  right  abuses  the  system  had  engendered,  repealed 

of  sanctuary,  illnstrated  by  the  cities  of  refuge  at)  the  laws  relating  thereto,  except  in  rela- 

in  Israel  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  by  the  tion  to  the  forgers  of  bank-bilSs,  in  which 

altars  of  pagan  deities  and  by  the  churches  case  the  informer  can  Btitl  get  his  pecuniary 

of  the  Middle  Ages.    The  danger  of  dragging  reward. 

entire    cUns    into    retributive     warfare     to  Blood^^easant,  one  of  the  small  quail- 

■rengeasingle  murder  was  aTertedbvhmit-  Uke  ph^l^,  of  the  Himalayan  genus  /(*•- 

uiK  Ae  rtght  of  vengeance  to  the  itnmediate  /  ^^oBe    throat    and    breast    are    blood- 

family,  or  the  next  of  km  to  the  one  slam,  and  *  j 

the    privilege    of    purchasing    exemption  by  rt,     ,      ,       ,          r~          .             ... 

the  wercgiW  tended  to  check  a  blood  penahy.  ^    BIpQd^^oiKWling;.  _  From  the  standpomt  vt 

The    acceptance    of    the    blood-moocy    was  oactetidogy    WDod-poiscming   may   be   irf   two 

finally  made  obligatory.     The  amount  of  tkc  aKtinct  tjpes:     It  may  be  due  to  the  presence 

fine  imposed  upon  the  Murderer  vari«d  amooa  ?*  the  poiaoniTus  toxins  takwi  up  by  the  blood, 

'.he  Anglo-Saxons  according  to  the  im^^  «    «•»<*    «*«  ."    "    «>'.'«*    hartenamia    or 

'be   victim.     Tbe   family    ftuds   among  (hti  ^Pfnija,    sometimes   septioemta ;  or    it    may 

mountain  whites  in  certain  aecticttS '  of    tbe  '■*^"''  "*""  *°*  *°'^'  J*'*"  "^  micro-organ- 

Uaited  States  form  an  interesting  modern  inr  '?^*  ("  ">t  ^  •*"*      ■■•  ^  *™^  ***°'*-  '°*"^ 

fiUnce  of  the  survival  of  the  prTtniHve  ioBtj-  "*"•  '"   w'lW*'  «"»«  "  i»  .termed,  septjoemia, 

tution  of  blood  feud,    See  ASYLUK,  R»HT  (».  ?''    ^i"?™'*:    Jba    tactera    most    frequently 

_,      .  _                      „      .       '  ...               ^  fo>«>d  U>  the  bloqd  m  cases  of  tepticamia  or> 

Blooo-flowtr,     or     nooq-lny.     a     ^nus  w^iqi*,  arctbe  Streftpcmicut  pyogenes  aurttu, 

iHcrmmthui'}  of  about  m  apecies  of  summer-  Staphylococcus    pfoetntJ    iwrnM,    DMotacema 

and  autuniti-blooming'  bnlboos -rooted  planti'  lanceoivtits,  in  .pneumiinia,  •Baciilui   lyphoms, 

of   the    natural    order    A^naryll'Mt^ir,    native^  in'    typhdid,     and     occasibhany     others.      See 

mostly  of  Soirth  Africa,  rtamcd  ffom  the  gen-  Pyemia. 

eral  color  Of  their  fldwtra,  Which  are  arranged  .,'-.,::         ■■•■'■         ^ 

in  umbels  arising  on  an  oftinbftaittifully  col-  Blood  Preasure.    The  pressure  of  the  eir- 

ored  scape  either  before  the  foliage  tor  from'  cuUtiiw bjepd  w"«.very  Wrtkedl?  in  ij«  Utfee 

a  rosette  of  radical  leaves.    The  few  species  gr«at  dtriEions  oi  the  yascular. 'syste^n,  the  ar- 

cnltivated  in  AmerieMi  greftrihOnieS  have  not'  twies,' c^illaiiea.and  wins/teiog  lowest  in  the. 

become  T'dely  popolar,  tdt' are  -wortiiy  a{  latter.,  highest  in  the  arteries, '  an.d  intermediate 

more  extended  eolWe,  sirtcB  the  indmduaT  in.the  cMi>'Wie&-    Th«  BrWWal  pressure  is  the 

flowers  are  often  two  indifs  in  diameter  and'  nwat  iraportsnt   fccom   tie  practical  sUnd^oiat 

the    umbel    somfctimes    a    foot    across.    They  of  tj«  physician,  and  depeada  ok  Jour  factors: 

may  be  crihivated  lite  the  nerlnc.    Since  some  the  strength  of  the  heart's  oulsatiotij,  the  degree 

of    the     most    attractive    species     re pro'duee  of  .peripheral    resistance    tne    elasticity    of   the 

slowly,  the  bulbs  are  often  cut  in  two  hortwin-  '  arlttial  wall,  and  th«;  volume  of  thi  erWuhtrng 

tally  and   treated  liJw  Hyaointh  buUta  ^iaii-  blo6d.    Although  subject  to  not  mconsideraWS 

Iqrly  cut.    Several  new  bolbs  form  around  4he  fluctuations,  the-  artenal  pressure  dnring  health 

margin  of  the  cut  halves-    Consult  B4iley  and  is 'fairly  confUint,  and  in  disease  its  study  is 

Miller,    'Cyclopedia   of    American    Horticul-  of  great  in^rtance,  both  fqr  purposes  of  diag- 

ture*    {1900-a),  nosisand  of  tieatmeot.    In  a  i^neral  way  its 


■ai I    T„Ji.„.    „  -riK^   T-M^m    .   4hK*  variations  may  l»e  estimated  by  deling  the  pulse 

Blood  Indiuw,  or^ia  iaf^  LiS^  and  ju4eing  die  pressure  by  the  res  stance  of 

?^J^°I^   ^'"a"^   ^".^lEf  mL'^^-St^  the  arl^  10  the  Sniers,  but  it  ha*  been  found 

S!r.*"^*5t9f:£'5!''"'*  "  *'*'  Northweit  Ter-  „(  ^,1^,  ^o  malte  m^e  awurate  obpervations  hy 


-----^ i  K-    -  ,  „         -  -      -         -  „,   value  (u  uiiuc  luva  aiu;ui 

ntones  of  Canada.  m^n,  of  gpe^  inbtnimenti 

Blood-letting.  See  Bleedok.  ometers.    Numerous  forms  c 

Blood-]U7>    See  Brnw-inowtt  among  Uie  newer  ones  ^ing  Gartner's  tonom- 

„,      .  . .  t        _.    ■  eter,  and  the  various  modifications  of  the  Riva- 

_  Blood-money,  money  paid  to  the  next  of  j^^^i   instrument    devised    by    Cook,    Stanton, 

km  of  a  man  who  met  with  hia  death  at  the  ^nd  JWway.    Elevations  of  arterial  tension  are 

hands  of  another,  accidentaly  or  with  pro-  commonly  observed  in  certain  dUeases  of  the 

meditation.     The  Greeks  called  it    ™»*  the  .  ht^ri,  aruries,  and  kidneys;  while  the  pressure 

Latins    pana.     the    Franks     Allemanm,     and  is.  low  in  wasting  diseases,  after  severe  henror- 

Scandmavians   manbote,    ivehrgeld     or   wwgtU.  ullage    or   grave    injuries,    and    with    impending 

the   Bntish  Celts  named  it  jaarAorrf,  and  the-  jeath.    The  blood  pressure  may  also  be  raised 

Insh    Celts    erk.    The    institution    still    Hour-  ^^  lowered  hy'  the  administration  of  appropriate 

ishes  m  many  communities  of  Asia  and  Africa,  jrugs.     (See   CiRCUUiHON.)     Consult   Janeway, 

In  English  criminal  law  the  term  blood-fflOHey  <The  Oinical  Study  of  Blood  Pressure'   {New 

was  also  arolied  to  rewards  paid  to  informers  York  1904). 

against  hinway  robbers,  thieves,  bnrglafs,  _.  .  .  .  ,  -  .  .  ^ 
and  uturer«  of  false  coin  or  forged  bank-  Blood-r»ta,  shdwers  of  grayish  and  red- 
iwtes.  Laws  empowering  such  payments  were  dwh  dnsl  mingfcd  with  rain  which  occasion- 
passed  between  i6ga  and  174a,  Jni8t3  the«)-  ally  fait,  usually  in  the  zone  of  the  earth  which 
ta]  amount  paid  in  this  way  was  £18,000.  By  e^etends  on  both  sides  of  flie  Mediterranean 
this  time  a  number  of  persons  made  a  living  westwardty  over  the  Atlantic  and  eastwardly 
out  of  these  lawS  by  entrapping  unwary  and  to  Central  Asia;  the  red  color  being  dae  to  tbe 
foolish    people  into  the  commissien  of  tbe  presence  of  a  red  orwe  of  iron. 

y"-3-'7  _,d:,  Google 


Blood^taini,  in  medico-legal  investiga-  istics  of  t)i«.' blood bAuad,  bntr-wcre  ttMy  » 
tions,  are  subjects  of  some  importance,  par-  cross  between  the  ierocious  war^dDS  of  the 
ticularly  when  murder  is  suspected  and  ao-  ancient^  and  the  big  Spanish  pointer.'  Tbeae 
galled  blood-stains  are:  to  be  investigated,  dog^  had. evil  dispositions  and  were  capable 
The  first  question  to  be  determined ,  is  of  great  ferocity,  and  their  sins  have  bern 
whether  the  suspected  staio  is  blood  ot  any  visited  on  the  r^  but  innocent  bloodhound- 
animal;  secondly,  is  it  human  blood  or  that  of  The  true  bloodhound  will  trail  a  man  to  the 
a  lower  animal.  To  determine  the  first  ques-  last  of  its  striength,  but  will  not  voltintarily 
tion  certain  tests  have  been,  devieed.  These  attack  him.  When,  it  has  located  him,  it  will 
are  (i)  the  guaiac  test,  by  which  .  blood  keep  guard  aed  prevent  his  esCape;  and  may. 
brought  in  contact  with  tincture  of  guaiac  if  attacked,,  use  its  great  powers  in  self-dc- 
and  hydrogen  peroxide  develops  a  bine  color  fense,  but  not  in  the  savage  manner  gcDerally 
(not,  however,  conclusive);  (2)  the  hsmin  ailril)uled;to  it;  it  isoot  in  its  nature  to  becruel. 
test,  by  which  cryslals_  are  produced  from  Bloodroot.  See  SANcrWAfiiA. 
the    hjemoglobm    and    identified    under    the  _,      „  „      _,  ,„ 

laicroseope;  (3)  the  spectr<«ntipe  triti  *hich  Bloodatone.  See  HEUoraOFBi  Hematite. 
gives  a  spectrum  of  hsemOKlobin;  (4)  the  tni-^  Bloodworm,  the  larva;  of  spedes  of  C*'- 
croicope  test,  by  which  the  blood-aorpuscles  ro*o»nis,  gnats  allied  to  the  mosquito.  The 
w-e  irfentifiod.  To  atiswer  the  second  ones-  »orm«  lire  in  freSh-wAter  pools  and  staggish 
tion  rejiuires  either  (i)  the  microscopical  ej(.  streama.  They  afe  long,  alender,  and  worm- 
amination  tfiat  determines  the  SIM,  shape,  attd  ]a,t;  a„d  certain  specws  are  blood-red  in 
quaiibes  of  the  blood-MH-puscles;  or  (a)  a  color.  The  ftes  have  very  feathery  antenna- 
much  more  reliable  serum  test,  by  which  and  do  not  bite.  The  larvse  usually  have  no 
hnman  serum,  ri  brought  m  contact  with  the  tradidK.  The  red  cblbr  o*  these  larvse  is  due 
blfaod  of  an  alien  animal,  pauses  dissolTition  to  hKmOglobin.  a  sabStanee  that  has  the 
of  the  biood-corpnecles  m  that  a«im&)  s  power  of  attrjKtjnit  and  atorina  ojcraBn.and 
blood.  By  th«  serum  >t«t  it  is  poasiMe  to'  g^Tng  Tt  off  tT^f  tTu^  T^i^r^SVe  i? 
detectany  Wood  of  any  animal  Such  Jar vas  arc  able  to  live  in  burrows  which 

Blood-tnmefualon;  See  iNTi^hoif;  Tr*ns-  tlwy  construct  in  the  mud.  Some  of  them. 
FUSION.  provided  I  plentifully  wit^  htemoglobin,  are  in 

Blood-Tcoaela.  See  Artebibs  ;  CAPtLLASiES ;  consequence  able  to  live  at  great  depths  (it  is 
HBART-VEms.  '- .       '  said  even  at  1,000  ieet  in  Lake  Superior),  and 

Blood  of  Our  S^onr.  an  Order  of  kfiight-  ■  o^e  to  the  sprface  only  Dceasionally.  A  few 
hood,  known  also  as  the  Order  of  Onr  lie-  ff^  *4^^''J="  '"t^'s^*^  "".Ij  ™"f^' ""'1  *'"Y'^ 
deemer,  and  the  PrefiiouB  BloOd  0*  Jesns  '  ^ee?  ^M  V*  ^TfVa  considerable  depths  m 
Christ  It  was  inrtftdted  in  Mantua,  Italy,  ^^  ^«?-  ."  '*  '^  ■■«^«kabJe  fact  that  these 
in  1608,  by  Duke  Vincenio  Gonzaga,  and  con-  Pby^pioguiai  capacities,  differ  greatly  withm 
slsted  of  i>  member*.  Upon  the  colUr  was  the"  ^^'^  ''T.t,'^  ****  °^^'  ^"f  ??''.''"Tr'  ^°' 
legend  Domifie  frobaxtime,  and  on  the  pendant.  ■  »?^?  "*  "]^S  spefea  a«  destitute  of  himo- 
mu  Kto  IritH  rtctpto.  '  ^o6m,  and  have  t^  Iwe  near  the  surface  of 

'^  ,  the  water;  in  tiies«  there  is  a  well- developed 

Bloodbird,  a  black  lioney-eater  of  south- ,^  tiacheal  eystemu  ,    ,  • , 
ern  Australia,  whose  ],ead,.  oeck,  breast,  and  I    -HloodWort.'   Set  SamoWnXwa.  •     . 
back  (of  the  nwje)  are  scarlet  rpd.  :•■■«,-,      ...       ■  .  f  ■    .  -     . 

„.     „        .        ,    '    L  „     _, .      ,,,...  Bloody  Aaslzes,  the  name  given  by  the 

■Bloodhound,  a  dog  ol  ifhe  "hOund»  bmld.  people  to  a  'defies  of  trials  held  in  England 
commonly  used  for  tracking  fugitives  "/ by  the  infamous' Judge  Jeffreys,  in  1685.  after 
usually  stands  from  25  to  27  inches  high  at  the  suppression  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
the  shoulders  and  weighs  aboOt  TO  pounds.  re*<dliom.,-Upwardr  orsoWptitTOns  were  exe- 
In  appearance  it  is  of  a  ^edatelj;  iSoWc  eX-  cB»d  after  sfiort-i. trials;  ■wry  many  were 
oreSsioi);  with  a  wise-looWng,  ■wntifcled  face,  whiptoi,-  «iiri»bi»«a. 'atid. fined:  and  nearly 
its' color  ks  black,  mingled  wjtfc  a-iiich  tan  1,000  were  sent  as  slaves  to' *he  American 
on  tHe  legs;  a  few  are  all  Ian.  Its  cbat  «  plantations.  See  IsFFasys,  Geobge 
short  and  glossy;  the  ears  largt  atid  pendant:  '       _,,      ,     „.„  ■  .      .  '   "",.',■ 

ind  the  eyes  deeply  snnlcen.  atid  showing  a  Bloody  BilJ,  ,«ii,An»eiKen  poljtwt,  an  act 
third  lid  or  «haw.»  It  has  a  somewhat  loose  sjmdimss  «1W  .the  FoaCE  Biti,  passed  by 
dkin  for  so  muscular  a  dog,  arid  quite  a  dew-  Cbi^ess  2  Watch  1833-  .Its  am' was*  fo  en- 
lap  in  front  of  the  throat.  It  has  a  bonder-  foTt^tne  ts"^:^"  orr832,  which  the  legis- 
ful  power  of  scent,  by  means  of  which,  aided  ^t^^e  of  ..Sooth  Car^ma  had  declared  .mill 
by  judicious  training  it  !s  enabled  to  follow  aoa  vOid.  See  U.  S.,  TarifP  jn  the. 
the  footsteps  of  a  particular  man,  though  they  Bloodjr  Fall^  tlie  lowest  cataract  of  the 
may  be  crossed  and  recroflsed  a  thousand ,  Coppermine  Ri,ver  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
times  by  other  footsteps,  and  though  they  '  tones  of  Canada;  ao  named. because  of  a  mas- 
lead  over  bare  pavements.  '  sa^re  *.herq  of  Eskimos  by  Chippewa  Indians 

The  true  bloodhound  suffers  from  an  un-    iri  ijTfi. 
fortunate    name,    which    seems  to    suggest         ^^^   ^j  »  .popofer   desi^ation    of 

bloodthirstiness,  a  quality  very  far  removed  y^  gj^^^  J  Eng&tKl.  on  accoant  of  the 
from  his  real  dispoMtion.  -The  te»m  <rt>Ioad-  p„s«otionB  of  the  ProtesUnts  during  h(r 
houndB  originally  .meant  Simply  tiat  the  dog  .!:-:__  /.---jii 

waa  thoroughbred  in  the  wme  sense  that  a    •^*'^  C'SSr*)-  .  „„     . 

tiorse  or  other  animal  is  of  «blood* .  or  .,  .  Sloody  Shirt,  a  term  used  about  1880  in 
'blooded"  stock.  In  the  early  days  the  Span-  Congress,  to  revive  the  memories  of  the  Gvil 
iards  introduced  into  Cuba  and  Sopth  A=ier-  War  ty  impassioned  allusions  as,  *to  wave  the 
lea  dogs  which  bad  some  of  the  character- .■  bloody  shirt.^ 
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BLOODY  TOWER— BLOOHFIBLD-ZBISLSR 

Bloodr  Tower,  a  term  popnlu-Ijr  applied  tive  in  Conjcress,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Cem- 

■tO'tbat  portion  of  the  Tower  of  Londoa  in  tnittee  on  Revolutionary  Penaioos  he  reported 

which  Richard  III.  is  alleged  to  have  caused  the  bill  eianting  pensions  to  soldiers   of  the 

the  ronrder  of  his  nephews,  Edward  V.  and  Revolutionary  army.    In  1^3  he  was  appointed 

the  Dnke  of  York.  a  trustee  of  Princeton,  and  during  his  eight 

Bloom,  the  powdery  or  waxy  protective  ?«"■*'  membership  of  the  board,  did  much  to 

film    upon   fruits,  as   grape   and   plum;   and  promote  the  interests  of  that  college. 

upon  leaves  and  stems,  as  cabbage.    It  is  cs-  Bloomficld,  Maurice,  American  educator: 

pecially    noticeable    upon    desert    plants.    See  h.  Bielitz,  Austria,  »  Feb.  1855.    He  came  to 

also  XEBDPHYns.  the  United  States  in  1857 ;  entered  the  Universi^ 

Bloom,  a    lump  of  puddled  iron,  which  °^  Chicago,  and  was  graduated  at  Furman  Uni- 

leaves    the  furnace  in  a  rough  state,  to  be  veisity,  m  Greenville,   S.   C,  in  1877;  took  a 

subsequently  rolled  into  bars  or  other  form  =?"'*$.'"  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  in 

into  which  it  may  be  desired  to  convert  the  Yale  CoUgre  1877-8;  and  was  a  Fellow  of  Johns 

metal.     Also  a  lump  of  iron  made  directly  Hopkins  University  1878-9.    He  continued  his 

from  the  ore  by  a  furnace  called  a  bloomery.  studies  in  Berlin  and  Leipsic  1879-81 ;  became 

See  also  Iron.  an  associate  in  Johns  Ht^kins  University  in 

-,,                    .       «       T     i_        .         .  '881 ;   and   subsequently   professor   of    Sanskrit 

Bloomer,    Amelia    Jraka,    American    re-  and  comparative  phUology  there.    He  published 

i?™**^*  ni  Homer,  N.  Y.,  27  May  1818;  d.  numerous  grammatical  and  philological  papers ; 

CouncJ  Bluffs,  30  Dec    1&4.     She  was  mar-  ^(ed  for  the  first  time  from  the  original  San- 

ned  in  1840  to  Dexter  C.  Bloomer,  of  Seneca  si(rit  MSS.  the  <Sulra  of  Kau(ika'  ;   translated 

Falls,  N.  Y_  where  for  several  years  she  and  the  <Atharva-Veda'  in  the  <Sacred  Books  of  the 

her  husband  were  engaged  m  publishing  a  East' ;  and  has  since  been  engaged  m  compiling 

semi-mpnthlv  periodical. .  In  1849  she  began  ^  <Concordance  of  the  Vedaa' 

pubhsbing    "The    Lily'    m    the    interests    of         tii~«-(;.w   o«i,._»  it i:.h ..  x.  u 

temperance  reform  and  women's  rights;  in  .  «^''*'*^'*'.*"?'*V^°|^'*'' fi^'V       2  ?' 

i8S3,  on  removing  to  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  she  '^"?;  IZ^-j.iJ'^!^,  i^-«  .^  *^^JS 

resumed  iU  publication  there,  ani  also  be-  f^l  **  ^l""^  ^*'?'^'  *T  '     J*   ^l  *?* 

came  associate  editor  of  <The  Western  Home  Hj?™  -  *% '"J^  °^^  shoemaker  with   his 

Journal.)    In    1855    the    couple    removed  to  ^^^  ,">    London.    The    visiting    of    several 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  fir.  Bloomer  be-  ^^  of  worship,  a  dd>ating  society    Cownt 

came  an  organizer  of  the  Benubtican  oartv  "a""™"    Theatre,   and    the    reading  of    sundry 

m  that  State,  and  a  Federal  official  aid  l  books  called  forth  his  faculties^  and  he  became 

judge.    She  carried  on  her  reformatory  work  5'""°^*  unconsciously  a  poet.    Hearing  him  one 

(or  many  years.     Mrs.  Bloomer  will  be  re-  <^  ^^)  ^  ^«  which  he  had  conywsed,  his 

membered  longest  because  of  her  personal  astonished  broth^  prevailed  on  him  to  offer  it 

adoption  and  her  active  advocacy  of  a  cos-  »  the  /London  Magw'Se.'  and  it  was  acwpted. 

tume  which  bad  been  devised  by  Mrs.  EHm-  The  piece  was  called  'The  MUkmwd.'    A  aec- 

beth  Smith  Miller,  and  which  became  more  °^^    'The  Sailor  i  Retun^>    hkew. Be  found  a 

popularly     known     as     the     Bloomer     cos-  P^e   in    that    iournal     Thomsons    'Seasons.' 

lame      ^v)  'Paradise  Lost,'  and  other  works  of  this  kind, 

-,,'     _ '     /,     , ^1       ,   .         .  -  now  became  the  subjects  of  his  constant  study. 

.,    ^l***!^*?*'*™^"  ^M  of  dress  intro-  i„  the  country,  whie  he  resided   for  a  short 

n^"*^'  *^^   ^'  '^  VlL^f  ^^  *'««  i"  i;^.  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  hii 

Bloomer  (q.v.),  Who  proposed  thereby  to  eff^  poem,   <The  Fanner's  Boy,'    which  is  charac- 

3  compete  revolution  in  fenale  d«^and  add  t^riied  by  a  spirit  of  rural  simplicity  and  inno- 

matenaUy   to   the   health    and   comfort    of   her  „„<^     ^  was  written  under  the  most  unfavor- 

—     It  consisted  of  a  jacket  with  close  sleeves.  ,1,1-    circum.'itanceB     in   a    mrret      It   was    first 

,:^ u; „    1:4*1.   i,.i„...   .u.   I J  "O"   circunistaiiceB,_  in   a    ^rrec.     11   was    nrst 

with  his 

tensivdy  in  America,  .^  was  unable  to  hold  its  fidd' wM '  patro^TiW^y  X^DukeTf  Graft'^^ 

ground  agamst  the  united  strength  of  prejudice  „ho  bestowed  on  him  a  small  annuity  and  made 

and  ridicule,  and  abroad  It  scarcely  made  further  him    an    under-sealer    in    the    seal-office.    ThU 

j^y  than  furnishing  a  favorite  subiect  of  bur-  situation  he  was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of 

hsque  on  the  stage,  and  of  ridicule  in  the  pages  jn  health.    He  then  worked  agam  at  his  trade 

of  the    comic    papers.    One    or    two    «strong-  ^^  „  shoemaker,  and  employed  himself  in  con- 

mipded»  women  who  ventured  to  brave  public  gtructing  «olian  harps.    Engaging  in  the  book 

opinion  in  London  by  donning  the  new  costume,  trade  he  became  a  bankrupt  and  in  the  latter 

were  persecuted  by  the  mob.  part  of  his  life  was  afflicted  with  violent  head- 

Bloomfield,  Joseph,  American  soldier:  b.  aches  and  became  nearly  blind.    He  was  grad- 

Woodbridge,  N.  J. ;  d.  Burlington,  N.  Y.,  3  Oct  ually  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  nervous  irrita- 

1823.    When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  bility  that   apprehensions  were   entertained   of 

hf  was  studying  law,  but  joined  the  cause  of  the  his  becoming  insane.    These  fears  were  termi- 

colonists  with  enthusiasm.    In  1776  he  received  nated  by  his  death. 

a  captain's  commission  in  the  3d  New  Jersey  Bloomfield-Zcisler,  Fumy,  American  pian- 

regiment,  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  ist :  b.  Biclitz,  Austrian  Silesia,  16  July  18661 

jrar,  and  was  mustered  out  a  major.    Resuming  She  came  to  Chicago  with  her  parents  in  her 

bis  legal  studies,  he  acquired  a  successful  prac-  second    year,    and    at    an    early   age  displayed 

tice  in  Burlington,  was  elected  attorney- general,  marked  musical  talent,  which  was  later  devel- 

and  twice   (1801,  1812)  governor  of  the  State,  oped  by  study  abroad,  chiefly  under  Leschetizky 

Bunng  the  War  of  i8i2  he  commanded  a  bri-  at  Vienna.    Since  1895  she  has  played  regidarly 

noe.    From  1817  to  iSai  he  was  a  rqiresento-  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  Slates.    ' 


a  skirt  reaching  a  little  below  the  knee    and    ^lown  to  Capel  Lofft  in  1798,  who  was 
*!»''  o*  Turkish  pantaloons  secured  blf  bands    pj^^ed  with  it  thai,  in  conjunction 
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l893~5  she  made  a  tour  of  the  chief  cities  in 
Germany,  everywhere  meeting  with  great  ap- 
plause. In  the  spring-  of  i8g8  she  made  a  suc- 
cessful English  tour. 

BloomSeld,  N.  J.,  a  township  in  Essex 
County,  on  the  Delaware,  L.  &  W.,  and  the 
Erie  R.R.'s,  the  Morris  Canal,  and  trolley  lines 


York.     It  was  founded  in  1685,  under  the  

of  Watsessing,  and  received  its  present  name 
from  Gen.  Joseph  Bloomfield  in  1796.  The  old- 
est church  in  the  town  dates  from  this  year. 
Bloomfield  once  ranked  as  an  educational  centre. 
Here  were  located  in  addition  to  other  similar 
institutions,  the  Bloomfield  Classical  School, 
Madam  Cooke's  Female  Seminary,  and  a  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary,  the  edifice  of 
the  latter  being  now  occupied  by  a  German  the- 
ological seminary.  It  has  a  tine  Mountainside 
Hospital;  contains  the  residences  of  many  New 
York  business  men;  and  is  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  church  and  cabinet  organs,  woolen 
goods,  hats,  shoes,  rubber  goods,  tissue  and  pho- 
tographic paper,  saddlery,  hardware,  electric  ele- 
vators, and  a  variety  of  brass  goods.  It  has  a  na- 
tional bank,  dally  and  weekly  newspapers,  an  as- 
sessed property  valuation  of  nearly  £4,000x100  ajid 
a  total  debt  of  about  $250,000.  Pop.  (iQIo)  15,07a 
Bloomington,   III.,   city   and   county- 


and  on  the  Illinois  Central,  Chicago  &  Alton, 
Big  Four  and  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.R.'s. 

Manufactures  and  IttdHstries. —  BloominKton 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Illinois  com  celt, 
surrounded  by  one  of  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  sections  in  the  world,  and 
where  the  largest  nurseries  in  the  state,  com- 
prising over  i.ooo  acres,  are  located.  It  is  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements, 
flour  and  feed,  stoves  and  furnaces,  brick  and 
tile,  canned  goods,  harness,  store  fixtures,  and 
portable  elevators:  has  a  coal  shaft  lifting  700 
tons  of  coal  per  day,  a  bevel  glass  plant,  orna- 
mental iron  works,  paper  and  cigar  factories,  a 
brewery  and  a  pork-packing  estabHshment. 

Bankj. —  There  are  seven  banks  — three  na- 
tional and  four  state  — with  a  combined  capital 
and  surplus  of  $1,700,000,  and  deposits  of 
$5,060,000. 

Parks. —  The  city  has  three  beautiful  parks 
and  is  noted  for  its  fine  brick  pavements,  having 
mote  than  any  other  city  of  its  size. 

Churches,  Educational  Instilutions,  Etc. — 
There  are  32  churches  of  all  denominations,  a 
fine  public  school  system,  with  a  high  school,  la 
franunar  schools.  3  parochial  schools  and  sev- 
eral excellent  private  schools;  a  commercial 
college,  a  college  of  oratory  and  one  of  music. 
Bloom ington  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
selected  public  libraries  in  the  state  and  several 
law  libraries.  The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
(q.v.)  and  the  Soldier's  Orphan  Home  are  lo- 
cated here,  and  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity (q.v.),  which  has  long  been  known  as 
one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  Unioi)  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  is  situated  at  Normal,  a 
suburb  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  court- 
house, and  connected  by  electric  railway.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  a  large  court-house,  two 
opera-houses,   and   several   commodious   public 


History,  Gouentment,  Etc.—  The  city  ma  first 
settled  by  pioneers  from  Now  England  and  Ken- 
tudcy  and  became  a  borongfa  in  1831  and  was  in- 
corporated in  1651.  The  government  is  vested 
in  a  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen,  composed  of 
14  members,  who  are  elected  biennially.  The 
city  has  an  electric  railway  system,  operating 
over  30  miles  of  track,  and  a  well-trained  fire 
department;  is  lighted  by  ns  and  electricity  and 
controls  its  water-worits.    Pop.  (1910)  25,768. 

Adlai  E.  Stevensoh.    . 

Bloominston.  Ind.,  city  and  county-seat  or 
Monroe  County,  on  the  Monon  and  the  In- 
dianapolis Southern  R-R.'s;  (o  miles  south  of 
Indianapolis.  It  is  in  a  limestone  and  quarry 
region;  is  the  seat  of  the  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity (q.v.)  ;  and  besides  its  farming  and 
quarrying  interests  has  important  manufactur- 
ing concerns,  especially  in  the  lines  of  leather 
and  hardware.  The  city  has  the  Monroe  County 
Library,  a  national  bank,  several  daily  and  weekly 
periodicals,  and  a  property  valuation  of  over 
?r,5oofloo.  It  was  settled  In  i8t8  and  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  in  1876.    Pop.  (igio)  8338. 

BloomBbors,  Pa.,  a  town  an^l  county-seat 
of  Columbia  Co. ;  on  the  Susquehanna  RK-er, 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and  several  railroads ; 
40  miles  west  of  Wilkesbarre.  It  is  in  an  iron 
and  limestone  region;  contains  a  number  of 
iron  furnaces  and  foundries,  silk  mills,  brass 
and  copper  tube  works,  fumitiirt  and  desk  fac- 
tories, carpet  factories,  etc. ;  is  the  seat  of  the 
Stale  Normal  School  and  a  literary  institute, 
and  has  an  assessed  property  valuation  of  about 
$2,500,000.    Pop.  (igio)  7.413.' 

Blouet,  Paul,  pol  bloo-a  (Mas  CRell), 
French  Icclvirer  and  author ;  b,  Brittany,  France, 
2  March  1848 ;  d.  Paris,  24  May  1903.  In  early 
life  he  was  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  but  in 
1873  went  to  England  and  became  a  teacher. 
After  the  publication  of  his  first  book,  'John 
Bull  and  His  Island'  (1883),  he  abandoned 
teaching  and  devoted  hhnself  to  literature.  His 
works  mclude  "John  Bnll  and  His  Daughters' 
(1884);  'Jonathan  and  His  Continent*  (1888, 
with  Jack  A%n>  ;  'A  Frenchman  in  America' 
(1891)  ;  'John  Bull  &  Co.'   (1894). 

Bloimdelle-Bnrton,  John  Sdmrd,  English 
novelist:  b.  3  March  1850.  He  was  educated 
for  the  army,  has  lived  and  traveled  in  the  United 
States  and  many  European  counfries  and  hai 
been  a  correspondent  of  various  English  and 
French  jovimals.  His  published  works  include; 
'The  Silent  Shore'  (1886)  ;  'His  Own  Enemv' 
(1887);  'Across  the  Salt  Seas'  (1898):  'The 
Sconrgc  of  God'  (1808)  ;  'Fortune's  My  Foe' 
(1899);  <A  Bitter  Heritage'  (1899);  'The 
Seafarers';  'Servants  of  Sin'  (igoo);  < A  Van- 
ished Rival'  (ipor);  'The  Year  One'  {1901): 
■The  Fate  of  Valsee'   (1902). 

Blount,  Junes  H.,  American  legislator:  b. 
Macon,  Ga.,  12  Sept.  1S37;  d.  8  March,  1903-  He 
first  came  into  public  notice  in  1865,  when,  after 
having  served  m  the  Confederate  armv  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Geo^iia  constitutional  conven~ 
tion.  Thereafter  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  law  until  1872.  when  he  was  elected  ' 
to  Congress  from  the  Sixth  District  of  Georgia, 
He  held  his  seat  by  successive  re-elections  till 
1893,  when  he  declined  a  further  term.  As  he 
finished  his  last  term  the  House  paid  him  the 
unusual  honor  of  suspending  its  proceedings  to 
give  the  members  an  opportunity  to  testify  to 


BLOUNT— BLOWIItO  MACHINES 

their  appredation  of  his  worth.     In  bis   hit  erythrocrphala,   commDn  tc  Ennpc  and  North 

term  he  was  chairnuD  of  the  Committee  on  For-  America.     ' 

eign  Affairs,  and  his  famUiarity  wkh  American  Blowgnn,  a  weapon  fonnerly  used  by  the 
reUtwnt  with  other  countries  led  President  Indians  inhaHtating  the  shores  of  the  Gnlf  of 
Oeveland  to  apptmit  him  coranHflstoner  para-  Mexico  and  still  employed  fey  sdim  of  the  In- 
mount  to  Hawaii  m  March,  j8^,  for  the  par-  dlan  tribes  of  South  America,  both  in  war  an4 
pose  of  investiBating  the  deposition  of  the  rojal  for  Wffiny  game.  It  consists  of  a  long,  straight 
pwenmient  and  the  establishmmit  of  the  Amcr-  tube  in  wTiich  a  small  poisonefl  arrow  is  placed, 
lean  protectorate  over  the  kingtiom.  On  hu  ar-  and  forcibly  expelled  by  the  breath.  The  ti^ 
rival  in  Honolulu  he  at  once  caused  lh&Ajn«r-  or  blowgun,  called  gravat6t>a.  funcMna,  etc.,  b 
jcan  flag  to  be  hauled  down  from  the  Promsiooal  »  to  la  fcet  long,  the  bore  not  gWierally  large 
Government  Hous^  and  the  Uoited  Stales  ma-  enough  to  admit  the  little  finger.  It  is  made  of 
nnes  K>  be  withdrawn  from  the  locstJity.  Ttaa  „«!  ot  of  (he  stem  of  a  small  tahn.  A  sight 
proceeding  led  to  conwdcrahle  exsUxmeat  in  ^  affixed  to  it  near  the  end  The  arrows  used 
the  Unrted  States;  the  vHthdrawal  of  Umted  are  15  to  18  inches  long,  made  of  the  spines 
Sutes  Minister  Stevens  from  HonotoUi;  the  of  another  palm,  sharply  pointed,  notched  so  as 
appomtment  of  CommisswDct  BltMWt  as  his  to  hrsak  off  In  the  wound,  and  their  points 
successor;  and  a  renewal  both  in  Wathmgtoa  covered  with  curaH  poison.  A  «H!e  soft  down 
and  Honolulu  of  the  j^tatioo  for  tie  ^exa-  ^,£  (h*.  silk-cotton  tree  is  twisted  raund  each 
tion  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States.  On  the  ^rrow.  so  as  exactly  to  fit  the  tube, 
completion  of  his  mission  Mimstef  Blount  re-  ,  ii<n_i->r  u.i.binH  -n,.  *«»,  ki»,:«» 
tired  to  hb  13^.  Geors^  estate.  Sec  H.W«l  .^^^SVo!S"ifaSiJ^'vSi  ^Z 
„  "'O^*-  ,WuU«iii,  American  sfatMinan:  b.  mechanical  arrangements  employS  for  the  pro- 
North  Urolina^  1754;  d  KnincvHte,  Tnm.,  21  duction  of  artificial  currents  of  ab  for  TenUlat- 
Mar<^  1816.  He  wasa  delerate  from  his  m-  jng  imTwaw.  for  fcrced  dr^ttght  for  furnace^ 
tive  State  to  the  &intinental  Cpngrws  m  178^  „c  I'hey  are  aUo  efflptoytd  as  exhausters  for 
1783.  .1786.  and  i?87;  a  signer  of  the  Federal  the  removal  of  smoke  and  fumes  from  amelting 
Loiistiiuuoii  In  1787.  «i;a  governor  of  t^ter-  works,  foundries,  etc.,  for  the  tetaoval  of  saw- 
nl»iy  stMth  of  tile  Ohio  (JJgoh  In  ift^  he  ^^t  and  wood  planings  frofa  saw  mflb  and 
was  chosen  president  of  the  ConventiDn  of  Ten-  ^t^^^  miUs,  and  for  handling  snch  material 
ncssee,  and  was  ejected  ttie  same  year  by  that  ^  emery,  coffee,  metal  fllinga.  etc. 
Soteto  it  S«t  In  the  US  Senate  But  m  1797  The  Various  forms  of  bTwps  may  be  eon- 
^  **'  V^'^>  ^^.*^*u^''  ^f  'T^Jt  "  venienfly  divided  into  the  fbllowin^  geocral 
It  was  alleged,  instigated  the  Creeks  and  Cher-  clastcs  ■  ^  " 
Aees  to  assist  the  British  (n  conquering  the  BeUom^Thtu  comprbe  the  earliert  fiumi 
?''^i!!l''i"".r  ~*^  H"'**^''  ^***?-  ^'*  of  Wowing  machines  Znd  arc  also  the  most 
mpearfimoit  mere^  aervid  to  increase  his  pop-  fgnuliar  at  the  present  time.  1*  tiieir  earlier 
uhnty  at  homj  where  he  was  promptly  rfected  fom«,still  used  Si  some  oriental  prtrntrieTthey 
a  memher  of  the  State  Senate  and  chosm  prea-  consisted  of  simple  bags  of  skin  ^h  «gt>ipf>^ 
ide^fhereot  _  ...^  .,  .  with  a  valve  and  norsla  A  more  elaborate  an- 
Blow,  John,  Enghsh  musical  compcser:  plieatkin  of  the  same  principle  is  fcund  in  tbo 
b.  1648;  d.  1708.  He  became  organist  of  West-  ordtitafy  domestic  bellows  and  those  tlsed  in  the 
mhister  Abbey  at  the  age  of  2t,  afid  in  1676  blacksmith's  shops.  The  only  point  of  interest 
also  organist  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  and  obtained  in  this  donnection  is  tiie  mcapa  employed  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  In  1680  he  re-  maintain  a  continuous  blast  This  is  aceom- 
Hgned  bis  yost  m  Wesiminstet  Abbey  to' his  jlished  hy  introducing  a  third  board  between 
pDfiil  PnrcelL  In.i6w-hc  was  appoiated-com-- the  upper  and  fewer  boards  -of  the  onMtwty 
poser  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  was  a  volumi-  bellows.  The  middle  board  b  fittd  or  Arranged 
nous  composer,  but  many  ot  his  works  have  to  remain  stationary.  This  board  and  the  lower 
never  been  printed.  Among  his  sacred  pieces  hoard  are  provided  with  valves  which  open  in- 
are  upward  of  100  anthems,  14  church  services,  wardly.  A  weight  attached  to  the  lower  board 
■nd  varMOB  other  itoiiqMiBitiona.  A  number  rf  keeps  the  1o+^er  chamber 'Ifilled  wWh  air,  so  that 
bis  secular  compowtions  fcr  bno.  two.  or  three  when  the  fewer  board  is  raised  by  means  of  % 
wices,  wltfaaccompuiiment,  were  puMiahed  «fc  fever  Or  some  similar  arrangemelnt,  the  air  hi 
der  Oie  name  of  'AmphioB  Angicus.*  the  lower  chamber  ts  forced  into  tte  upper 
Blow-fly,  a  common  fly  belonging  to  the  chamber.  The  .outlet  nozzle  is  attached  to  the 
family  Mtucida.  It  is  the  large,  noisy  fly  which  upper  chamber,  and  the  upper  board  is  snf- 
enters  houses,  and  was  named  CaUiphora  vomi'  ficiently  wei^ted  to  press  ttie  air  out  throu^ 
loria  by  Linnseus.  It  is  black  on  the  head  and  the  tuizle  in  a  contiiwioiis  stream,  which  is 
thorax,  while  the  abdomen  is  steel-bhie.  It  is  niaintained  by  the  relatively  large  qnanlity  of 
shnilar  to  the  flesh-fly  in  haWts;  but  instead  of  air  which  h  always  present  in  the  opper  chamber 
living  larvK  it  deposits  its  eggs  whidh  are  long  under  the  uniform  presstirc  of  the  weighted 
and  cylindrical,  in  stacks  ("fly-blows'*)  on  meat,  board.  It  is  obvious  that  a  spring  can  be  tised 
weese.  etc.  The  larva  hatch  in  24  hours;  tjiey  instead  of  a  weight  to  press  out  the  a!r  from  the 
become  fully  grown  in  probaMy  five  or  six  upper  chamber,  and  thi^  arrangeinent  is  the  one 
0^!,  and  transform  into  pupae  encfesed  by  a  usually  employed  in  the  case  Of  the  bellows 
Mown  shell  ([puparium).  formed  bv  the  drying  ordinarily  used  in  blacksmith's  shops, 
and  contraction  of  the  larval  skin.  Oily  or  Piston  Blawfrt.—Tyit  simplest  form  of  3 
B|««y  substances  are  avoided  by  them,  and  by  piston  blower  consists  of  a  square  wooden 
all  other  flies,  and  a  cloth  dipped  in  kerosene  chamber  with  a  close  fitting  piston  working 
o^and  suspended  in  a  room  will  keep  them  within  it  When  the  piston  is  drawn  bacVwan^ 
*nta  enteriiv  it    Another  blow-fly  is  CalUphora  air  is  sucked  into  the  chamber  through  a  fl^ 
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BlowiHg-Eitgmet. — Tbe  air  pump  or  air  com- 
pressor used  for  producing  low  pressures  rep- 
resents the  modem  {orm  of  piston  blowers. 
Various  types  of  these  nuchines  are  extensively 
used  for  supplying  tbe  air  blast  to  the  cupolas 
of  blast  furnaces,  Bessemer  converters,  etc 
They  are  driven  by  either  steam,  gas,  or  wat«r 
power,  and  are  then  commonly  Icaown  as  blow- 
ing-engines.  A  machine  of  this  type  usually 
consists  of  a  power  cylinder  operating  a  piston 
either  by  steam  or  gas,  and  an  air  compressor 

Slinder  which  delivers  the  compressed  air  into 
e  blast  pipes.  In  the  horizontal  engmes,  the 
two  cylinders  are  placed  tandem  to  each  other 
with  the  compressor  cylinder  in  front  In  the 
verticftl    engioes,    the    compressor    cylinder    i> 


developing  as  high  as  7,00a  horsepower  are  being 
bailt  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Enrope 
for  this  purpose.    See  Gas  Engines. 

Rotary  Bkneers. — This  type  of  madiines  in- 
dndes  various  forms  of  disk  blowers  and  fan* 
which  are  generally  used  for  vendlating  pur- 
poses.   See  Coax.  MiNiitc  Machinisy. 

The  disk  blowers  are  built  in  sizes  ranging 
from  one  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  capable 
of  delivering  from  1,000  to  250,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute,  according  to  their  size  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  at  which  they 
are  ojKrated.  The  accompanying  table  of 
capacibes  of  open  air  delivery,  ^es  some 
normal  values  rehitive  to  the  size  of  the  disks, 
the  speed  at  whidi  they  are  run,  the  cubic  feet 
of  air  propelled  per  mrnnte,  and  the  horsepower 
required  to  operate  them. 

Disk  blowers  are  often  called  fans,  but  it  is 
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nsuaQy  placed  on  top  of  the  power  cylinder. 
The  pistons  of  both  cylinders  are  carried  on  a 
common  pbton  rod,  and  the  engines  are  usually 
provided  with  heavy  flywheeb  to  insure  steady 
operation. 

In  many  forms  of  steam  blowing-engines, 
the  power  cylinders  arc  compounded,  while  those 
of  gas  engine  installations  are  often  mad« 
double-acting,  and  sometimes  two  power  cylin- 
ders placed  tandem  to  each  other  and  to  the 
compressor  cylinder  are  successfully  employed. 

The  TKcnt  discoveiy  of  the  suitability  of 
blast  furnace  gas,  L  e.  the  gas  which  passes  out 
of  the  top  of  blast  furnaces  employed  for  the 
smelting  of  iron  ores,  has  greatly  tended  to- 
wards the  development  of  large  gas  ensinea 
rially  adapted  for  blowing  purposes.  Up  to 
year  igoo,  the  largest  engine  of  this  type 
was  a  Cockeriil  engine  of  about  600  horsepower, 
but  since  then,  the  capacities  of  these  machines 
have  been  greatly   increased,   and   engine  units 


well  to  lutderstand,  that  in  the  former  the  bladea 
arc  let  at  an  angle  t«  the  axle  while  in  a  fan 
blower  proper,  the  blades  are  set  patBllel  to  tbe 
axle  on  radial  spokes  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
setting  of  the  paddles  on  a  paddle  wheel.  These 
blades  may  be  either  flat  or  curved  in  both 
cases,  and  are  arranged  to  revolve  in  a  steel 
or  cast  iron  casing  or  shell  so  designed  that  the 
air  is  sucked  in  through  a  larger  or  smaller 
orifice  at  the  side  and  forced  out  through  an 
outlet  leading  from  the  periphery. 

The  ordinary  pressure  blowers  are  merely 
another  form  of  fan  blowers.  They  were  orig- 
inally designed  for  use  with  cupola  furnaces, 
and  forges,  but  are  also  extensively  used  for 
producing  mechanical  draught  for  the  furnace* 
of  boilers,  for  use  with  mechanical  stokers,  sand 
blast  machines,  pneumatic  tube  delivery  BystcniB, 
etc,  or  for  any  work  requiring  pressures  as  high 
as  16  ounces  per  square  inch. 

The  fan  wheels  are  usually  made  of  thia 
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^hunied  st«e1,  and  are  eaclosetl  in  a  sbell  of 
■cast  iron.  The  larger  sizes  are  usually  provided 
with  two  driving  pulleys,  and  are  usually  made 
to  disdiarge  honrontally  at  the  bottom,  but  they 
can  be  built  in  any  other  of  the  tout  right 
angjes.    See  Fig.  i.    ' 

Positive  Blowers. — These  machines  are  '  a 
more  recent  fonn  of  the  rotary  blowers,  arid 
are  very  extensively  used  for  operating  high 
pressure  forges,  blow-torches,  gas  furnaces,  low 
pressure  sand  blasts,  small  pneuniatic  tube 
systems,  and  similar  purposes  reijuiring  a 
capacity  rangii^  from  25  to  150  cubip  fert  of 
air  ^r  minute  at  a  pressure  ranging  from  four 
to  eight  ounces.  They  can  be  driven  by  direct 
connection  engines  and  electric  motors,  or  by 
power  driven  belting,  and  the  principle  of  rotary 
motion  applied  to  air  under  high  pressure  ap- 
purs  to  eumlnate  a  great  deal  of  the  .incidental 
friction,  so  that  when  high  efficiencies  can  be 
obtained  they  are  preferable  to  fans  and  blow- 
ing engines. 

These  machines  consist  of  an  outside  i;asing 
or  cylinder  of  cast  iron  provided  with,  massive 
heacl  plates  which  carry  the  journal  boxes,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  3,  which  illustrates  a  horiaonUl 


wafer  is  forced  into  the  impellers  at  one  sad 
through  a  hole  drilled  into  the  center  of  the 
shaft,  and  out  at  the  other  through  a  similar 
passage. 

These  machines  will  maintain  a  pressure 
ranging  from  seven  to  ten  pounds  per  square 
inch.  In  some  designs  a  spray  of  water  is  tis«d 
to  paok  ^e  nkiftiitn  ao  is  to.prevant  the  air 
from  escabiiig  backwardiv  and  abo  for  die  pur- 
pose of  absorbing  the  heat  due  to  coa^reMian. 


,  ';  '    ,  fto,  l— POMtive  Blower.  ^^\'  "  ^  ' 

This  wAef '  is  fcSrried'  oVet  Intb  A  ^eparatlhE 
tank  and  drained  titl  automatically.  This  methoa 
enables  the  attaiijment  of  an  efficiency  under 
hlBh ■.pressures- fully 'is  ,bi^h  a^  that  ittiined 
under  'prMsUfea    rangfng    frcm   three    to '  fiJiir 

'potmds,  '    '       ',  ■ '  ■  ■''■,        '    '^' 

In  Operating  positive  pressure  bl^en,  it  Is 
aeneral)y  estimated  that  30,000  cubic  fcM  of  air 
Sfte  ^etjuired  (o  iholt  a  ion  of  irpn,'  and  that 
■nder  a  pressure  of  one  pound  f>er  st|uare  iiich, 
an  energy  of  five  hOrs'epower   is   re<i)iirea  lo 

..dfUvei:  1,000  cubic  (eef  Thisc  values  form  a 
lair,  basis, 'for  tKe  ,c,aTcuIatiop  .pf  the  speed  Qr 

.'sapacitjf.of  a  blower  of  this  type  for  a^y.desircd 
'pifnibse.   .     .','.','  ■  .'.:    '• .,'. 

..  /f (/ fl/i^fr(.-rThese  .  arrarigenpntft  do  iM^t 
ilriptfy  beloRK  ^°  3"^  ^^^"^  '^^  Itfowing  machinM. 


Pio.  L— rMttOTS  Blowtr. 

blower  geared  to  an  electric  motor  on  the'  same 
bed  plate. 

Within  this  casing,  two  impellers  A  and  B, 
F*-  3t  revolve  on  horizontal  shafts  which  are 
connected  by  gear  wheels  outside  the  casing, 
thus  giving  them  an  invariable  relative  motion. 
The  contact  surfaces  of  the  impellers  are  formed 
on  mathematically  correct  lines,  and  they  revolve 
together  with  uniform  clearance  and  without 
metallic  contact  either  with  each  other  or  with 
the  enclosing  casing,  thus  preventing  irttemal 
friction.  There  are  no  waste  spaces  between  the 
impellers  to  cause  the  formation  of  air  i)ockets, 
and  no  sharp  comers  or  edges  to  produce  sound 
vibrations,  and  as  the  impellers  are  symmetrical 
rtiatively  to  their  shaft  centers,  they  remain 
perfectly  balanced  at  all  speeds. 

High  Pressure  Positive  Blotvers.—ln  this 
trpe,  where  the  heat  of  compression  constitutes 
an  element  of  danger,  the  entire  casing  and 
journal  boxes  are  water  jacketed,  and  complete 
water  circulation  is  maintained  through  the  im- 
pellers and  the  casing  during  operation  in  order 
to  prevent  expansion  under  the  temperatures  due 
to  the   high   pressures    of    compression.     The 


Pio.  1— Crou  Sectioo  TtuDufh  Poiitiva  Bbwet. 


They  simply  represent  the  utilization  of  a  \it 
of  steam  or  '  water  to  produce  an  artificial 
current  of  air.  This  Is  usually  accomplished  by 
forcing  the  jet  of  steam  or  Water  through  a  pipe 
of  small  diameter  inserted  in  a  pipe  of  larger 
diameter  open  at  both  ends,  thus  creating  a 
current  of  air  through  the  larger  inpe  in  the 
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direction  of  motion  of  the  jet  The  gteain-jet .  it  may  ^be  more  easily.  cle^uKtL  A  little  prac- 
.  devices  are  represented  by  tjie  exhaust  noises  tice  is  necessaiy  to  enable  the  operator  to  keep 
used  in  llje  amokestacVs  of  lire  ehginc^  and  loco-  op  a  consunt  fclist  for  any  length  o(  time,  the 
— '- —      ''--  Heating  and  VENTiLATit(G.  current  of  air  being  propelled  through  the  pipe 


Win^Au  MoBsy,  Jr.,  C  E.,  by.  the  ^tnuscular  exertion  of  the  checks,  while 

Cohsuliing    C^vi!   and   Mechanical   EngiMtr,  respiration  is  carried  on  through  the  nose.    But 

NAe  York,  when  tjic  process  ha^  to  be  long  continued^  the 

He  actUed  m  France;  was  siicdessively  appointed  Z^J^t^i'i  ^J^    ^w^^iLl.^^^  ™" 

th^pSL%J4S.5;2^?J&™  t£SS  "■"»'«!  *«  snre'slion.    D*.  cfarle  found  Ihl. 

^  ptteon,   balloon,    and  numeron,  ingen.ous  ,j,           ,„„  n,',  ui,j„   ,,  jompreii.ej  Into 

f5.3'  if,„  '  S;  _,';  It.  V"  r'l'  .r  =  oopV  damBtr.  .nd  theilce  isS.eS  to  the  «anK. 

farmed  as  to  what  was  going  on  with.n  the  tftronkh  an  otdlnkry  Howpipe  Joule.    ToBnard 

^'it'''^."±    ?'.'5"-JSl»*.';'  '■;'  ""J™  'i^i"''  "plosions,  the  gas?,  are  kepi  in  segTale 

II  obta.n.ng  secret  and   itnporMnt  .nfonmit.on  jJu         £j  ,,     '^^j'    „,,  ,    ,^,,   i^JJ  „( 

te     ?!' Jo^'S."^.™. '1!f™'fT'°^i;  bnrner  are  presented   from  mixing  until  the, 

Uooi.and    for    tas    personal.  mKnwws    wilji  „e  jJm  g„i„g  to  be  burned    Therf  are  varioul 

fe">*'l'^'V'iS'',''°j"-'S"-   'fi'^i'",;"  other -.pSzies   of  WowpW  and   many    use.   to 

XlLfiambeila,  <ke  Comte  *  Para,  (he  S.Itan  ^j  ^   Q         ,j^  appliiS^^or  infomatiou  on 

1    r'if'Vm  '"r'SiI^Sri 'iSJ^T.,?' I?S;  the,5«bBt   »e    sSSter,    ■S  the    Blowpipe- 

fS,.iS  S^™.J     „,w  ™i,„,  „S,  SK  toliil»li  th/Tresont Si  offce  instrument  i. 

l.opanpff  and  maiw-  other  eminent  men  ql  the  ^^       ■v^     .■          . : 
'lime  ifl  Europe.    Many  of.hii  disclosures. .ih.hjs 

letters  to  the  Times,  guch  as  the  te:i;t '  of .  the  B1ow'pi6«  AnaVyii^  a.  bratth  of  chemical 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  he  forwarded  before  analysis  iniwTiiCh  the  composition  of  the  sub- 
it  ,)iad   been   signed,   created   much  (Excitement  stance  und^  vxaminftCion  is  itiferred  from  its 


throughotit  Europe.  He  Contributed  more  than  behavior  wHen  shbjected  to  certain  tiame  tests, 
^Doo  columps  to  the  Timfs;  was  nude  an  oftiee'r  The  blowpip^  itseif  coinnKrf'Iy' ^*»isists  of  a 
of  the  L^lon  of  Honor,  an  ofticsr  bi  iKp  Insti-  tapering  brass.-  tube,  about  cighf'  XB|;h£s  long, 
tute  of  fiance,  tiid  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  provided  with  "a. bell-shaped  moutlipi*ce  *t  one 
.published.  <Feuilles  Volantes'  {1858I;  U  AUe-  end,  and.  at  the  other  with  a  nozzle  thjrt.iS'luraed 
Hiagjie  «  la  PrDvence'',  '[i85g)  ;  'Le,M^riage  at  right -«^6  to  the  general  tenstta  ..of  the 
'Rofai  d'Espa^^tiSja);.*™*  Cocrsi;  iOofi-  instrumHlt. -^The  nei£e  shQid.d  be  tippetf -with 
stantinople'  (1884).  Hq  retired  from  his  posi-  platinum,  and  provitled .with  a  very  minute  per- 
tion  as  Timuicerre^ndedt^ly  three  weeks  foration  throitKli  which  the  operaOr  blows  a  tiny- 
prior  to  his  dath.  ,  I  )  blast  of  air  that  drives  the  flame  of  his  lamp- 
Blowpipe, 'jan  inslVuiiiei*' *y  means  of  again;;;  the  .ohicct  to,  be  analysed.  The  Qame 
which  Jhfi<<HWft  of  a  candle,  l-'^tK  «e..  is  "«''  "J  Wowpipe  work  should  not  be  round 
made  ■&  prpduce  an  inteMe  heat,  bellfcNien  em-  a"**  coiprle?^  like  ^those  of  Spirit  lamps  and 
ploySrf"  for  a  variety  of 'useful  purplKes.  Its  Buneen  burners,  but  should  be  flat  and  luminous, 
mgStuautl  forti  is  des6ribed  inthe^ltJfe  on  containing  plenty  of  free,  incandescent  carbon. 
blArfpJpe  analysis  (q.v.).  .Jt  is  eraplof^jv  jew-  A  large  candle-flame  serves  vety  well,  although 
elers^and  goldsmiths  in  the  work -ofi  soHering,  it  is  not  flat  bsually  a  gas-flamp  is  employed, 
and  by  other  workers  on  «mal]  inetallic  afeects;  in  connection  with  a  burner  fonned  by  flatten- 
by,  ^c  gla«sblow?r  in  making  theiindfriMers,  inff  a, piece  of  brass  tubing,  and  then  cutting 
lKit»i»«ere,  and  other  glass  instrirnijow ;  by  it  off  at  the  t(^,at  an  angle.  When  the  blow- 
the'AimSer;  "and  indeed  wherevet -Tl,  is  re-  pipe  Is  in  service  its  tip  is  introduced  into  the 
q«ireaj«T«ibiect  a  small  body  to  aL,8trohg  beat  flame  of  the  lamp,  which  the  air-blast  deflects 
It  has 'lUn^iWMie  a  variety  of.ittrlfrovements  in  laterally  in  the  form  of  a  long,  almost  non-lumi- 
the  hantis  of  fliS  cherti*st,  to -^hose  researches  ncius  cone,  which  consists  of  two  visibly  differ- 
it  has  oroved  an  escdJerft  auxiliary.  Wollas-  ent  portions.  The  inner  part  is  somewhat 
ton's  poitatrte  M(Twp^pe  is  fontrctl  oflhree  pieces  brighter,  and  ts  richer  in  unoxidized  gases.  The 
fitted  into  one  another  when  in  use,  but  which  outer  layer,  being  more  plentifully  supplied  with 
may  be  taken  down  and  nlade  to  slide  within  °^fi*9:  consists  almost  entirelj-  of  completely 
each  other.  Mo^t  laboratory,  blowpipes  have  a  OxidirM  gases.  The  outer  p6rtion  of  the  blow- 
hollow  bulb  or  enlarged  paTt.at  or  iiea,r  the  end.  .P'Pe  flame  is  called  the  "oxidizing  flame,'  since 
the  object  of  which  is  ^o  .condense  the  .vapor  this  part,  when  directed  against  the_  specimen 
of  the  breath,  whicli  often  proves  injurious, in  under .exaitilnatioft,  heats  it  while  it  Is  in  con- 
,the  i:ommon,  form  of  the  instrument.  To  pre-  tact  with  the  air,  and  capses  it  to  oxidize,  if  it  is 
vent  corrosion  from  the  action  of  the  moisture,  capable  of  doing  sO  it  the  temperature  that  is 
the  bulb  is  piade  either  of  silver  or  sheet-tin,  attainable  hy  the  blowpipe.  The  inner  portion 
and'  it  is  iiapable  of  being  opened  in  order  that  Of  the   flame   is   called   the   'reducing    flame,* 
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fran  the  fact  ttutt  when  the  apecinRn  is  ex-  to  be  observed ;  'moAificd  aomewbat,  honWCf ,  l9 

poaed  to  this  part;  it  \a  heated,  not  in  contact  the  fact  tbat  oxyKon  Can.  npw  pats  up  through 

with   the  air,   but    while  surrounded   with   an  the  lube  and  come  in  contact  with  the  specimen 

Minoq>beFe  of  parthtlly  unoxidized  hydrocarbon  under  examination.    Thus  solpbides  are  com- 

SXKs.     Under  thne  circumstances  many  metallic  monly  oxidized  in  the  <H)en  tube,  arsenic  will 

oxides  give  up  their  oxygen  to  the  hot  hydrocar-  sublitne  as  the  trjoxide  and  not  as  the  metal, 

bon   gases   in   which   thejr   are  bathed,   and   are  and   selenium   ^ives   a   sublimate   that    may   be 

themselvn  reduced  to  the  metallic  form.    If  a  gray  or  red,  and  also  a  strong  odor  of  horse- 

flame    still   richer  in    free  carbon  and   uncoo-  radish 

snmed  hydrocarbons  is  detired,  the  tip  of  the         The  color  that  the  specimen  communicates 

bJowptpeis  held  just  outside  of  the  lamp-flame,  to  the  non-luminous  part  of  the  flame  is  like- 

snd  a  jet  of  flame  with  a  luminOTis  tip  con-  wise  of  great  service  in  determinations  by  the 

taining  particlea  of  solid  carbon  can  easily  be  blowpipe;    A  piece  of  platinum  wire,  bent  at  the 

thrown  down  upon  the  specimen.  end  mto  a  small  loop,  is  dipped  in  hydrochloric 

In   blowpipe  analysis  there  is  no  recosnized  acid  and  held  in  the  flame,  this  process  being  re- 

'scheme*  to  be  fdlowed  but.    The  method  is  peeted  several  times  until  the  analyst  is  con- 

oftenest  uied  for  the  determination  of  minerals,  fident  that  the  wire  itself  is  free  from  any  aub- 

and  in  aaeh  casea  the  analyst  usually  has  same  stance  tbat  can  color  the  flame.    The  little  loop 

>ort  of  idea,  in  advance,  of  the  elements  that  at  the  end  is  then  brought  into  contact  with 

may  possibly  be  present    The  substance  to  he  seme   of  the   finely    pulrerijcd    specimen,   and 

cxammed  is  usually  first  pulverized,  and  a  por-  introduced  into  the  flame  again.    Sodium  gives  a 

tioo  of  it  heated  in  a  tube  that  is  tq)fea  cmly  strong  lasting  yellow i  calciun)  jtn  orai^e  red; 

«t  the  Upper  'end.     If  it  farbooizes,  it  contains  lithium  and  strontimn  a  crimson ;  potassitim  a 

organic  nutter  of  aoilie  kind,  and  the  odor  that  liyesderi  barium  an  apple  green;  thallium,  cop^ 

is  produced  is  often  a  giood  indication  as  to  per,  and  boracic  acid  a  brighter  green ;  lead  and 

whether  the  organic  matter  is  of  an  animal  or  antimony  a  pale  blue;   sdenium  a   de^  blue, 

vegetable  nature.    If  the  auhstance,  when  hebted  The    yellow    due    to    sodium  ia    so    powerful, 

in  the  closed  tubes,  gives  ofF  water  which  con-  even  when  tbat  metal  is  present  only  in  slight 

^eOacs  in  the  upperpart  of  the  tube,themoirtare  amouniB,  tbat  the  colors  due  to  the  other  metals 

ao    condensed    diouid    be    tested    with    litmus  present  are  sometimes   difficult  to   observe  by  - 

papd".    If  it  is  neutral,  the  substance  is  a  hy-  d>e    unaided    eye.    Hence  colored    gUssel   are 

drated  compound,  or  a  hydroxide.    An  acid  re-  often  used,  through  wbkh  to  take  note  of  the 

action  indicates  acid  salts,  and  an  alkaline  one  flame  color;  the  tint  of  the  glass  being  selected 

may  nsdally  be  taken  to  indicate  the  IpreBciice  so  as  to  cut  off  the  ydlow  light  of  the  »odiuiiv 

<rf  compbunds  of  ammonia.    li  the  anbstanoe  while  allowing  the  particular  color  that  is  sought 

melts  but  does  not  ctau^  its  c^or,  it  ia  afi  to  paai  through  unobstructed.    Cobalt  blue  glass, 

alkaline  or  a  hydrated  salt.    If  it  melts  and  for  example,  is  lised  in  this  way  in  testing,  by 

tnma  yellow,  remaining  yellow  even  after  cocri-  flame  coloration,  for  potassium, 
iflg,  it  contains  oxide  of  bismuth;  while  if  it  When  a  sample  of  the. specimen  to  be  ana- 

mdts  to  a  yellow  color,  but  turns  red  apoa  lyzed  is  iheated  upon  charcoal,  it  is  often  possible 

eooling,  it  contains  oxide  of  lead.    If  it  chies  to  obtain  some  of  the  dements  that  are  present, 

not  indt,    imt    ehanges   oolor,    the    indicatifMis  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  bead,  by  the  reduction 

«K  »$  follows:    Vellow.  both  hot  and  cold,  ind*-  of  their  oxides  or  of  the  other  compounds  ia 

cates  stannic  oxide;  if  yellow  wlule  hot,  hut  which  they  were  originally  contained.    Lead,  tin, 

white  when  jcold,  dnc  oxide;  if  black  whilehet  and  tilver  give  beads  that  are  white  and  mal- 

and  reddish-brown  when  cold,  ferric  oxkle;  it  leable;  copper  gives  a  malleable  red  bead;  knt^- 

black  while  hot,  htit  bright  red  when  ix^d,  mer-  mony  andibisniuth  give. brittle  beads;  and  iron, 

curie  ondc,  If  gas  ts  «velved,  its  tuture  ishould  cattalt,  and  nickel  may  often  be  obtained  in  the 

be  decemined.    Oxygen  majr  be  deMcted  by  the  form    of   gray,    magnetic    powders. 
Idndling  oS  a  glowing  splinter  of  wood  insert^  While  the  substance  is  being  heated  upon 

into  the  tnbe^  cartxMi  dioxide  by  its  extinguish-  charcoal,  an  incrnstation  commonly  forms  on 

ing  sueh  a  spatk  promptbi;  carbon  tnoooxide  iy  the  charooal,  from  the  character  of  which  useful 

n ■  ■ — -  - — —  —  --  ---  -- 

ammi _,_,„_,  _, _.,_,.-  -.       .-  -.     ._.     „ ,   

indicates  chlorates,  peroxides,  etc.;  cartxra  dioX-  when  cold;  lead,  one  that  is  light  yellow  when 

ide    indicates   carbonates   or   oxalates;    carbOo  hot  and.'deep  yell»w   when  cold,  and  is   sttr- 

monoxide  indicates  oxalates  or  formates ;  .sul-  wninded  by  a  white  border;   aracnic  gives  a 

pbnr  dioxide  indicates  (xrtain  sidphites  or  sul-  whhe  inonntatittn  that  is  very  volhtile;  and  with 

phatM;  cyanogen  indicates  Cyanides;  and  ammo-  zinc  the  color  is -ydloW'  when  hot  and  white 

nia  iodicales  sonfe  compound  of  that  substance,  when  cold. 

If  the  gas  it  rcddisb-brown  in  color,  bromides.  Many  metallic 'oxides  'are  soluble  in  melted 
idtrates,  or  nitrites,  are  probably  present ;  if  it  Ixirax,  and  valuable  color  indications  are  oh* 
is  violet,  an  iodide  is  indicated.  A  sublimatie  tained  hy  hntiiv  small  quantities  oif  the  sub- 
may  also  be  deposited  upon  the  tube.  If  the  stance  in  Iktle  beads  of  melted  borax,  that  are 
lublimate  ia  blic^  or  nearly  so,  selenium  or  held  in  Ute  flame  iqwn.tiny  loop*  of  platinum 
mercuric  sulphide  are  indicated;  if  yellow,  sul-  whe  The  phenomena  tbat  arc  observed  in  this 
phUr  or  a  sulphide;  if  white,  a  sah  of  amno-  way  aT«-quite  complicated,  however,  and  for 
nia  or  mercury,  a  volatile  organic  acid,  or  ati  an  atoount  of  them  the  manuals  on  Uowpme 
oxide  of  antinion)'  or  araanc.  Gray  metallic  analysis  should  be  .eonsitlMd.  See  CorawgJL 
globules  indicate  mercury,  and  a  ractaitjc  mi'f-  I'M^tml  of  Blowpipe  Analysis' ;  Mosea  and 
ror  may  rwresent  either  antimony  or  arsenic  Parsons,  <£]em«tas  of  Mineralogy,  Crystallogn- 
Whea  the  substaiice.  is  heated  in  an  inclined  phy.  and  Blowpipe  Analysis' :  Danat  'Uincnla 
ttibe,  of>cn  at.  both  ends,  similar  indications  are  «»d    How  to  .Study    Them.' 
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BMcber,  Ocbhard  Lclnrecfat  VWi,  gSb'hirt  corps  under  Gen.  Winzinsierode,  which  at  a  biter 
ISli^-rtHt  i6n  blu-ker  (PBitTCs  of  Waklgtadt,  oeriod  was  separated  from  him.  Ir  1813  he  was 
Til'stit),  Prussian  soldier:  h.  Rostock,  16  Dec  created  field-marshal  His  heroism  in  the  battle 
i743;d.KrieblowiW,  Silesia,  la  Sept.  1810.  When  of  Liitien  (2  May  1813)  was  rewarded  by  the 
14  years  of  age  he  visited  the  island  of  Rugen,  Emperor  Alexander  with  the  order  of  St.  George 
where  the  si^t  of  some  Swedish  hussars  aroused  The  battles  of  Bautzen  and  Hanau,  those  on  the 
a  desire  to  become  a  soldier,  and  in  spite  of  Katibach  (36  Aug.  1819)  and  Leipsic  added  to 
the  opposition  of  his  parents  and  relatires  he  his  glory.  On  the  Katzbach  Bliicher  defeated 
took  service  in  a  Swedish  regiment  as  comet  the  armY  of  Marshal  Macdonald  and  delivered 
His  first  campaign  was  against  the  Prussians,  all  Silesia.  On  3  October  Biucher  crossed  the 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  same  regiment  Elbe  at  Wartenburg,  and  encouraged  the  Bobe- 
of  hussars  which  he  afterward  commanded.  The  mian  army  under  Schwa rtzenberg,  and  the  north- 
commander  of  this  regiment,  Col.  von  Belling,  ern  army  under  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  to 
induced  him  to  enter  the  Prussian  service.  An  act  with  more  spirit.  On  16  October  he  gained 
exchange  was  agreed  upon  with  the  Swedes,  and  a  signal  advantage  over  Marshal  Marmonl  at 
Biucher  was  made  lieutenant  in  Belting's  regi-  Modiem,  forcing  his  way  as  far  as  the  suburbs 
mcnt.  Discontented  at  the  promotion  of  other  of  Leipsic  On  the  lEkh,  in  connection  with  the 
officers  over  his  head,  he  left  the  army,  devoted  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  he  contributed  greatlv 
himself  to  agriculture,  and  by  industry  and  pru-  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  igth 
dence  acquired  an  estate.  After  the  death  of  his  troops  made  the  first  asnuh  upon  Leipsic. 
Frederick  II.  he  became  a  major  in  his  former  His  promptitude  and  peculiar  manner  tit  attock- 
regiment,  which  he  commanded  with  distinction  ing  had  already  procured  him  from  the  Russians 
on  the  Rhine  I7g3'4-.  Orchies,  Luxemburg,  the  name  of  'Marshal  Forward,*  On  i  Jan.  1814, 
Frankenstein,  OHM^tcin  (16  Jan.  1794),  Kiir-  witfa  the  SiUsian  army,  which  now  consiat£d.iif 
weiler  and  Edteheim  in  the  Palatinate,  bear  wit-  two  Prussian,  two  Russian,  one  Hessian,  and 
ness  to  his  achievements.  After  the  battk  of  one  mixed  corps,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kanb, 
Kirrweiler,  in  1794;  which  added  greatly  to  his  took  possession  of  Nancy  On  the  iTth,  gained 
reputation,  he  was  appointed  major-general  of  (i  February),  the  battle  of  La  Rothiire,  and 
the  army  of  observation  stationed  on  the  lower  poshed  forward  toward  Paria.  Hb  detaciied 
Rhine.  In  1802,  in  the  name  of  the  kii^  of  Prus-  corps  were,  howevvr,  checked  by  Napoleon ;  yet 
sia,  he  took  possession  of  Erfurt  and  Muhl-  Biucher,  thou^'  with  a  great  loss,  effected  his 
hausen.  On  14  Oct.  1806,  he  fought  at  the  bat-  retmt  toward  Chfilons.  He  then  crossbd  the 
tie  of  AuerstadL.  He  then,  with  the  greater  Aisne  at  Soiasons,  joined  the  northcm  army, 
fart  of  the  cavaliy.  followed  the  retreat  of  the  obtained  (g  March)  a-  victory  over  Nap<^ean 
Prince  of  Hohen!(*e  to  Pomerania.  His  squad-  at  Laon.  and,  in  ctmiiection  with  Schwartzoi' 
ron,  moving  on  the  left  of  the  main  army,  .be-  berg,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  pressed  forward 
came  separated  from  it,  and  the  Prince  of  to  Paris.  The  day  of  Moirtmartrc  crowned 
Hohenlohe  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Preiulau.  this  campaign,  and  on  31  March  Bludter  entered 
Bliicher.  out  off  from  Stettin  by  this  accident,  tie  capital  of  France.  For  this  triumph  he  was 
threw  himself  into  Mecklenburg  where  he  created  Prince  of  Wahlsladt,  with  a  suitable 
joined  at  Dambeefc  the  corps  of  the  Duke  income.  In  England,  whither  he  followed  the 
of  Weimar,  commanded  by  Prinoe  Wilham  allied  monarchs  in  June  of  the  same  year,  he 
of  Bnmswick-Oels.  All  the  troops,  how-  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  University 
ever,  were  too  much  fatigued  to  under-  of  Oxford  oonferredonhimtfaedegceeof Doctor 
tbke  any  emcrprise.  Having  the  Grand  of  Laws.  He  then  lived  on  his  estates  in  Silesia 
Duke  of  Berg  on  his  left  flank,  the  Pnncc  till  1815,  when  the  chief  command  was  again 
of  Ponte  Corvo  in  tais  front,  and  Marshal  Souk  committed  to  him,  andhe  led  his  am^  into  the 
on  his  right,  Bliicher  was  obliged  to  take  post  Netfterlandi.  On  15  June  Napoleftn  threw  him- 
behind  the  Trave  in  order  to  draw  off  the  three  self  upon  him,  and  Blocber,  on  the  16th,  was 
(weat  divisions  of  the  French  forces  from  the  defeated  at  Ligny.  In  this  engagcmeat  his  horse 
Oder  as  Itrng  as  possiWe.  With  this  'view  he  was  killed;  and  he  was  thrown  und*r  his  body, 
entered  the  territoty  of  the  free  city  of  Lii-  In  the  battle  of  the  T8th  Bliicher  arrived  at  the 
beck,  which  was  soon  stormed  by  the  French,  most  decisive  moment  upon  the  ground,  and. 
Although  Bliicher  escaped  with  some  troops  he  taking  Napoleon  in  the  rear  and  flank,  assisted 
was  obliged  to  surrender  at  Ratkau  on  6  Novem-  ■materially  in  completing  the  great  victory  of 
ber,  but  with  a  clause  in  the  capitulation  that  Bdle  Alliance,  or  Waterloo  (q.v.).  He  refused 
he  "accepted  it  only  from  want  of  ammunition,  the  ■  proffered  armirtice,  and  forced  Paris  to 
provisions,  and  forage."  He  was  sooti  ex-  surrender';  opposing  with  energy,  on  this  second 
changed  for  the  Fretich  general  Victor,  and  on  conquest  of  the  capital^  the  system  of  forbear- 
his  arrival  at  Kbnigsberg  was  placed  at  the  ance  practised  on  the  former  occasion.  As  he 
head  of  a  corps  and  sent  to  Swedish  Pomera-  was  already  a  knight  of  all  the  military  orders 
nia  to  share  in  the  defense  of  Stralsund  and  to  of  Eurotie,  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  reward  hU 
assist  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes.  After  the  Peace  new  services,  created  the  new  order  of  the 
of  Tilsit  he  labored  in  the  department  of  war  at  Iron  Cross  expressly  for  him.  After  the  Peace 
Kdnigsbei^  and  Berlin.  He  then  received  the  of  Paris  he  retired  to  his  estate,  where  he  died, 
chief  military  command  in  Pomerania,  but  at  On  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  on  the  Kata- 
the  instigation  of  Napoleon  was  afterward  dis-  bach,  a  monument  commemoratmg  his  glory, 
missed  from  the  service.  In  the  campaign  of  executed  by  Schadow  in  Berlin,  was  erected  at 
1813,  when  the  Prussians  assisted  the  Ftench,  Rostock.  On  that  of  Waterloo  (18  June  i8a6) 
he  took  no  part;  but  no  sooner  did  Prussia  rise  a  bronze  statue  t2  feet  in  height,  modeled  by 
against  her  oppressors  than  Biucher,  already  70  Rauch,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Berlin, 
years  old.  engaged  in  the  cause  with  all  his  Biucher  was  not  so  eminent  for  military  sdence 
former  activity.  He  was  appointed  commander-  as  for  ability  in  action.  His  simplicity,  good 
in-chief  of  the  Prussian  army  and  the  Russian  nature^  and  bravery  endeared  him  to  his  nA- 
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dien,  «4io  loved  btin  as  a  father.  Hii  ad-  bltie,  and  penmnent  Une.  Coarse  qoalMu  ol 
dreues  and  proclamations  are  dtatinguished  for  this  color  are  largely  used  by  houae  painters. 
their  brcvitv,  precision,  and  simplicity.  0)r6ult  Intense  blue  is  a  refined  indigo.  Frussian  })lue 
'Blucher's  lite,'  Iv  Varnhwen  von  £nse  (B«r-  (sesqiri-ferrocyanide  of  iron)  is  otherwise 
lin  1837);  and  ^cherr'a  *Blucher's  lifa  and  named  Berlin  blue,  Paris  blue,  and  terrocyanide 
Timcs^  (Leipsic  1862).  of  iron.  The  name  Paris  blue  is  also  given  to  a 
m_-  v:-*-.  A—  :_._  ™_i  .k....  i>  cobalt  color.  Antwerp  blue  is  a  variety  of  Pnis- 
m«51"^,TT^''/1^*  IS2  "w^L^^.ti^  «  s""  W"«  '"=">e  lighter  by  the  addition  of  an 
.'^LEV'l^™^.,nf  ^i»?*  f^^^ini  aluminous  base,  and  not  so  permanent  Blue 
^  naval  academy  June  1887,  and  serving  j^  (hydraied  phosphate  of^ron)  is  a  sub- 
through  the  grades  of  ensign  ^d  jomor  heuWn-  ^  ^  p^Lnent  blue.^but  not  mucli  employed. 
A?-.u  ""  r^if**?*!^""""^',!,^  ^'''^u  *^  Blue  verditer  is  a  hydrated  oxide  of  copper 
At  the  outWk  of  tiie  war  with  Spain  he  was  ^^^^  ^             ^^  ultimately  blackens  t)y  tSme. 

^±'^^fr  .1,.'  r„?^^«  ".rnt»^  ,».  .^^itu?  It  i«  "«d  i^  distemper  work  and  paper  staining. 

^  11™  ^^    ■    ^^  ^  I       ur  Spanish  gj      ^^  adopted  li  their  distinctive  color  1^ 

^^""l    ''^''  ^'?,  °i?„'"tS^\''*1"?,rj'*'if  the  Scottish  Covenanters  in  the  17th  century  ana 

wgnal    outfit.    On  11   June    i8«8  he  landed  at  ^^  ^j,^  ^j^^i  ^g,„  „f  j^^  unifo^is  of  the  sol- 

Aserr^dwos,  passed  through  the  Swrnah  hnra^  ji         f  ^    u„.    ^  g                      ^  dark  shade 

proceeded  to  the  hills  o«rbc|klng  &flt»BO  c^  f  jl,i^      ,      j    ge„„^]i    worn  by  the  saUors  of 

W  where  he  looted  the  Spanish  fleet  ^^  countries,  whence  the  teri  navy  blue  » 

ided  by  Admiral  Cervera,    Ob  25  June  j,_i„^            ^                                       ' 

be  made  a  further  recoanoiflsanoe  and  nuwed  a"^^~-  -      .       „     tr 

the  position  of  the  Spanish  ^ips.    To  acoom-  B'^e  Beech.     See  Hosnbkam. 

plisb  these  tbiiva  be  traveled  a  distance  of  nearbr  Blue  Bird,  or  the  North  American  throslL 

140  miles,    mostly  throt«h  territory   occupied  is    widely    distributed   throughout  tiie   United 

W  the  intrenchmentB  of  the  Spanirii  army.    Ad-  Sutea, ,  where  it  holds  a  similar  place,  in  the 

miral  Sampson  hi^ly  oMmnendcd  the  maimer  .hearts  of  the  people   as  the  redbreast  in  Eng- 

in  which  those  tasks  had  been  performed  and  land.    In  fact,  locally,  it  is  sometimes  termed 

reGommended  that  Lieut.  Bhie  be  advanced  ten  *bliie-robin.*    It  is  a  smaller  bird  than  the  rest 

nmnbers  as  a  ptomotion.     He  was  placed  in  of  the  thrushes,'    Its. whole  upper  parts  are  sky 

command  of  the  captured  gimboat  Alvinado,  htue,   shot  with  purplej   with  its  throat,  neck, 

and  on  12  Aug.  iSgB  hoiabarded  the  foTtllic»-  breast,   and   sides   reddish  cbesmuC,    and   OKtt 

tions  of  Manzanitlo.     Sul»equently  he  served  of  its  wings  and  its  tail  feathers  black.    The 

b  China  and  the  Philipptnes.  'soft  and  agreaUe  warble*  of  the  bluebird   ia 

■at                   f  .L                                      I  one  of  the  first  and  moat  welcome  sounds  of 

7!LTi  S!L™.3r^^f« ,    wS  ?.Tp».„  l»<»«tml,  cok>r«l  matt  mi  tdtes  exubomt 

artificial    Mltiamanne,   cobalt,    indigo,  and    PrUB-  „iJ.    ;„    th^r    fiv.    ™-    .ix   nathhlw    ram     \aiA 

™i  bl.«.    Gciminc  .hniinarijc,  prepared  .,M  rti,'?  ifS  SS."  ^tlS^tS  S  ilS 

Ae  tniwijl   lajii     atnl.    and   orfinajj   cobah  j^.urfj,,,,,,  and  to  tbeVcvlcc.  b  the  «all.  ol 

Mae,  aold  for  art.Ja'  work,  are  pem.i,c|it  ColOra  ,„a«iUinp!^  Tb«.  ire  often  t»o  brooi.  in  . 

piRments,   chiefly   for    akies   and   dirtancea    ta  n    ^^^^^     constructed  nest  fioni  the  honse- 

landscape,  and  by  tHetnaelyes,  or  to  make  tip    anarrow  gw.iI,,,..  wren,  anil  othi 

ajay.  a«i  tjher  miaed  tint,  in  figitre  paijitlne  SX  MeSiSle  b'ytoW; 

Owing  to  the  otceptmna  ly  high  P'W  of  real  domestic  privacy.    Sm-eii  other  sorts  of  bittii, 

oltiamarine.   the   artificial    color,    which    is   of  „,  ^      coontries.  prevailingly  bine  in  color, 

donbtfnl  penmuiency    is  nsoally  stftstitoted  fct  ,^,j„  ,^            ■blnebird,' ,  .nch  aa  the  ■Orioi; 

It.    Fruasian  Mae  and  Indigo  are  highjy  useful  ^   f,i,y^„.bird.-   of  the  gous  /r™»,  more 

cotots.    since  it   is  only  these  that  rdd  dark  „„ic„|„i,  ;,^  ,„Jia,  one  of  the  Eaat  Indian 

Wnes,  and  only  from  them,  mixed  with  yellows  buihul. 

or  browns,  that  strong  greens  can  be  obtained.  „,       „     l       ,.       «.  .  ,           ^ 

It  is  imfortunate  accordingly  that  loth  are  more  *'"«  B""**  the  .offlcial  repom,  papers; 

or  less  fugitive.    AH   the  bluci  above  name«  and  docoirents  prmted  for  the  British  govem- 

are  used  hStli  in  oil  or.  water  color  painting,  ment  to  he  laid  Wore  the  Housea  ofParliamant. 

but  mdigo  less  than  the  others  in  oil,  sinCe  it  They  are  so  called  amiply  from  bemg  stitchtj 

U  most  apt  to  fade  hi  that  medium.  »P  "«  'J""  l"I»r  ""PP"*'^   "!f'°t  '"''* 

A  number  of  dllferOTt  names  are  used  in  Presented  to,  and  act.  passed  ^,  the  ho««eJi 

commerce  for  what  i.  c.senHally  the  same  pig-  '=P°S  "'''  P*»*'Li""ii°'  'i  "embeiw  oc 

Blent,  or  for  pigments   closely  resembling  ofie  gramejd  Iv  gorernmont:  reportsot  eommffieeai 

another.    The  followimt  statement  gives  some  "atistiea  of  trade  etc.    TSe  term  is  i«d  al» 

eaplanatkm  of  these;  Gibalt  blues  are  mixtures  "  *.''™d:™?'  "  deacnpttre 'ot  special  reports 

of  eohalt  with  earthy  or  metallic  biisea,  which  I««  '»«•'  "l  tlie  gojeniti«n«  ofaw -comry  or 

have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  '»  .  '!™"     executive     da^aitiaenla.    In     the 

bare  received  the  followtag  name.:  CobaH  blue,  ""ted  States  the  published  h«..of  gtmrnmeut 

cerulean  blue,  royal  blue,  Biimonfs  Mne,  Saxon  goptoyeea  and  the  navy  rrnktion  mauaal  are 

Mae,    Thtnard's    Hue,    Leithnet's    blue.    Hun-  known  as  Blue  Book,  and  the  toreigiidiplomati. 

gari  blue,  Za«re  or  iamel  blue,  Vienna  blue,  grrespondence  is  commonly  issued  in  Red  Booka 

aiure  blue,  and  Pari.  blue.    The  last  nameia  J'™*  "f™'  r'ff"''  "=■»".  g™*  X'  T 

alio  applied  to  a  Prussian  blue,  and  ainre  Is  alu  Book.;  those  of  Italy  are  itylod  Gr««n  Books, 

given  to  a  variety  of  ultramarine  bhifc  Smalt  I.  and  those  of  Spam  Red  Book., 

a  powdered  cobalt  glass  nsed  in  illumination  and  Blue  Bov,  The.  a  celebrated  picture  by 

flower  painting    Artifteial   ultramarine  is  also  (Jalnsborongti,  dated    1679;   its   subject,  a  boT 

called  Freixb  ultramarme.  Prench  Mua.  new  dressed  in  a  bine  satin  toth  century  costume. 
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BLUB^OAT  8CH00I — BLUB  LAWS 

Bine-coat  ScfaooL  S«  Chust's  Hosfitau  was  at  once  applied  to  his  rtgiment  aad  later 

Blue  Flag.     See  Ims.  *°  the  State  and  its  people 

Blue  Gtasa.  Kentueky  Blue   Oraaa.  Jone  "'"f  '■^*„",'l'. 'i'?  "•  S"*  S'llP' 

Grass.  Meadow  Graa^  sfear  Gma,  a  species  "taated  on  Ite  Calnrnt  Rivet  and  on  iljlil^ 

(Poa  frale««  oi  ihe  nitutal  otdei  CromiW,  5?'"  <;■.  ''"=  ^'""S"'  \'i*x'^ij2^  '-'!""/°  * 

iaii,e  of  the  ciolcr  parts  of  the  northern  hemi^  G.  T.,  and  the  Chicago  SC.  T.  RR/s.    It  form, 

sphere.     The   plant   is   a  perennial   will   vcrj  a  sonlhmi  suburb  of  Chicajo,  about  two  mfa 

numerous    rooistocks    and    long,    soft    radical  "outb  of  the  ciy  hmils,  and  is  an  iinportaM 

leaves.     The  more  or  less  leafy  .icms  which  nunufacturing  couimercial.  and  railroad  centre. 

ri«  from  one  to  two  feet  are  terminated  by  *""?  "s  industries  are  brick-malunB,  aione- 

a  loose,  pyramidal  panicle  three  in  four  inches  Qifrryins,  etc     There  are  also  .meltins-worlni 

lonu.   whiih   readily   disiinguishes   it   from    its  oil-works,  and  breweries.    K  was  settled  m  1833 

sorSwhai    larger    close    rSlativc,    Texas    blue  and  incorporated  m  iS?2.    The  munic^l  or^n- 

lira.s  I.F.  .ror/ini/rr.) ,  in  which  the  panicle  i.  "ation  provides  for  ,  mayorwith  a  Imn  of  two 

Siniraaed  and  which  is  f»rther  distinguished  J"".  '"^  '  "'y  «°™i,  .T'?  ""  operates  i« 

by  its  woolly  seeds.    Blue  grass  form.  '  dense  f.™  T^S                             ^       '              *" 

sod.  which  IS  very  resistant  to  the  trampling  of  tipio^  0,0*3. 

stock,  upon  soils  favorable  to  its  growth,  and  is  Bine  ]ny.     See  Jat. 

roulhoS  iS'r.'Se  ira'rictslndXon'/oiS  »"=  ''^  "  "»'  ""  «»°"''"  '"'•>■ 

adapted  to  it.     It  attains  its  highest  develop-  Blue  L«wt,  a  term  somedmei  applied  to 

ment   upon   limestone  soils,    and   where   found  the  early  enactments  of  sereral  of  the  New  Eog- 

growing  naiuraTly,  is  considered -to  indicate  a  land  colonies,  but  more  frequentjy  limited  to 

superior   agricultural   soil   especially   useful    for  the  laws  of  New  Haven  Colony.    The  origin  of 

stock  raising.    The  Blue  Grass  region  of  Ken-  the  term  is  not  exactly  known.     Various  con- 

tucky,  which  also  extends  into  Tennessee,  and  jectures  have  been  made,  but  the  most  probable 

from  which  the  former  State  derives  one  of  its  derivation. is  that  given  by  Prof.  Kingaley,  who 

popular  names,   is  of  liTneMone   formation,  and  thinks  the  epithet  'blue*  was  applied  to  any  one 

IS  noted   for  its   superior,  strong-boned,    well-  who  immediately  after  the  Rettotation  of  the 

formed    stock,    especially   horses.     Upon    soils  Stuarts  looked  with  disapprobation  on  the  liccn- 

other  than  limestone  this  grass  does  not  produce  tiousoeai  of  the  time*.    Thus,  in  Hudlbras, 

so  well  and   upon   sandy  soils  it   usually  iailS.  Tor  hii  TtliilDn,  it  wu  fit 

Blue  grass  hay  is  of  high  quality,  but  is  pro-  To  match  H»  leiitnoK   wkd  Eric  wlj 

duced  in  too  small  amount  to  pay  as  well  as  ^*"  Prab/tenui  true  btut. 

other  hay  grasses.    The  hay  cut  When  the  seed  That  this  epithet  should  find   its  way  to  the 

is  in  the  milky  stage,  has  the  following  com-  colonies  was  a  natter  of  OQurse.    It  was  here 

eosition;  Nitrogen-free  extract,  34.3;  crude  aj>plied  not  only  to  persons,  but  to  the  customs, 
bre,  24.5;  water,  ^3;  ash,  7.0;  proteid  matter,  institutions,  and  laws  of  the  Puritans,  by  those 
6.3;  fat.  3.&'  If  the  grass  be  allowed  to  mature  who  wished  to  render  the  prevailing  system 
Its  seed  before  being  cut  it  is  somewhat  less  ridiculous.  Heiic^  probably,  a  belief  with  some 
nutritive  because  of  the  change  in  the  relative  that  a  distinct  system  of  laws,  known  as  the 
proportion  of  nutrient  material  to  non-digestible  blue  laws,  must  somewhere  have  bad  a  local 
matter.  The  composition  of  the  fresh  grass  is  habitation.  The  existence  of  such  a  code  of 
as  follows:  Water,  65.1 ;  ttitrogen-free  extract,  blue  laws  is  fullj;  disproved.  The  only  auihor- 
17.6;  crude  fibre,  9.1;  pfoteid  matter,  4.1;  ash,  ity  in  its  favor  is  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  whose 
3,8;  fat,  1.3.  Texas  blue  grass  (P.  arachniftra)  'GeneraJ  History  of  Connecticut'  (1781)  is  a 
is  a  valuable  species  for  the  Southern  States,  spiteful,  satirical  work,  full  of  exaggeratiirns. 
where  Kentucky  blue  grass  is  less  resistant  to  The  traditions  iipon  this  subject,  from  which 
Ihe  effects  of  drouth.  Both  species  may  he  Peters  framed  (lis  stories,  widoubtedly  arose 
propagated  by  sowing  seed  or  by  setting  out  from  the  fact  that  the  early  settlers  of  New 
pieces  of  sod,  a  method  most  commonly  prac-  Haven  were  uncommonly  strict  in  their  applica- 
tised  with  the  southern  species,  because  of-  the  tion  of  the  "general  rule*  of  righteousness.* 
diiSculty  of  spreading  its  woolly  seeds  evenly.  Judge  Smith,  m  his  ccntinuation  ol  the  histoiy 
The  method  is  very  popular  in  laws-making  of  New  York,  puMished  in  "New  Yo;k  Histori- 
with  the  northern  species.  Since  the  seed  of  cal  Collections,'  Vol.  IV,  gives  evidence  against 
Kentucky  blue  grass  is  often  of  low  vitality,  and  the  existence  of  the  blue  laws,  which  is  particu- 
is  frequently  mixed  with  chaS,  it  should  be  )arly  valuable,  as  it  was  put. on  record  some 
sown  rather  thidcly.  A  pemMOcnt  blue  grass  le  years  before  Peters'  history  was  published, 
pasture  requires  about  three  years  to  became  He  writes:  °Few  there  are  who  speak  of  the 
established,  after  wbich,  without  litnch  attea-  blue  laws  (a  title  of  the  origin  of  which  the 
tion,  beyond  ordinary  fertiliiing,  it  may  remain  author  is  ignorant),  who  do  not  imagine  they 
profitable  for  half  a  century  or  more.  In  long  fonn  a  code  of  rules  drawn  up  for  future  con- 
settled  districts  there  are  occasional  pastures  of  duct,  by  an  enthusiastic  precise  set  of  religion- 
mor«  than  75  years  standing.  isu ;  ^d  {{  -the  rinvwtions  of  wits,  humorists, 
Bhie  Otmh  State,  a  nickname  for  Ken-  and  buffoons  were  to  be  credited,  ihcy  must  am- 
tiicky.  swt  °'  many  large  volume*.  The  author  had 
_■,  .,  _  >  tbe  curiosity  (o  resort  to  them  when  the  ~~"- 
Blue^treen  Algae,     See  CvAwoPHYcza.  «;„™erB  ma  at    New  Haven   for  adj. 


Bfaie  HcD  State,  a  nickname  for  Delaware,  a  partitioit  line  between  New  .York  and  J 

During   the    War   for   Indqiendeoce,   a  certain  chueelts  in  [767;  and  a  parchment  covered  book 

popular  cNSicer  of  Xklaware,  named  Capt.  Cald-  of  demi-royal  paper  was  handed  htm  for  the 

well,  asserted  that  a  game  cock  to  be  unconquer-  lairs  asked  for,  as  the  only  volume  in  the  office 

able  must  be  *a  blue  hen's  chicken.*    This  name  passing  imdcr  thjs  odd  tkle;     It  contains  tbe 
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■nemoruls  of  the  first  cstabHahstent  of  the 
colony,  which  consisted  of  persons  who  ha^d 
wandered  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  charter  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  who,  as  yet  unauthor- 
ized b^  the  Crown  to  set  up  any  civil  govern-- 
ment  in  due  form  of  law,  resolved  to  conduct 
themselves  by  the  Bible.  As  a  necessary  con- 
seqt:ence,  the  judses  they  chose  took  up  an  aa- 
Ihority  which  every  religious  man  exercises  over 
his  own  children  and  domestics.  Hence  their 
attention  to  the  morals  of  the  people  in  instances 
with  which  the  civil  magistrate  can  never  inter- 
meddle in  a  regular  well-policied  constitution, 
because  to  preserve  liberty  they  are  recogniz- 
able only  by  parental  authority."  See  Trumbull, 
'True  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven,  and  the  False  Blue  Laws  Invented  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Peters'  (i3;6):  Priace^  <An  Ex- 
amination of  Peters'  BliK  Laws,'  in  Annua} 
Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
for  1898. 

Blue  Li^it.     See  Bengal  Leght. 

Bhie-Ught  Federalists,  a  term  applied  to 
the  party  in  American  politics  which  opposed 
the  War  of  1813.  In  1813  Decatur  niade  several 
attempis  on  dark  nig-hls  to  escape  from  the 
blockaded  port  of  New  London,  Conn.  He  de- 
clared thai  his  ^fhiie  was-  due  to  signals  of 
blue  lights  flashed  from  the  shore  to  warn  the 
British.  This  led  to  the  i^ponsnts  of  the  war, 
who  were  accused  of  htiving  shown  the  lights, 
beinff  Stigmatized  as  "Blue- light  FedersUsts," 

Blue  Irfidsea,  a  secret  association  of  advo- 
cates of  slavery,  organized  about  1854,  in  Mis- 
soari,  for  the  prnpose  of  aiding  the  work  of 
establishing  slavery  in  Kansas.  The  members 
of  the  order,  although  citizens  of  Missouri, 
crossed  into  Kansas  in  1855  and  fiM^bly  de- 
posited thdr  ballots  for  the  pro-slarety  candi- 
dates. 

Bhie-lflaBfle,  one  of  the  English  pursui- 
vants at  arms,  coanected  with  the  Heralds'  Col- 
lesCi  so  styled  from  the  color  of  his  lobc 

Bhie-iiUMU     See  Mncuar. 

Bine  Monday,  a  name  formerly  given  in 
Europe  to  the  Monday  before  Lent,  when  the 
churches  were  decorated  with  blue.  It  was 
kept  as  a  holiday  by  classes  whose  ordinary 
avocation  required  them  to  labor  on  Sundays. 
As  this  led  to  violent  disturbances  the  custom 
was  legally  abolished.  The  term  now  signifies 
a  Monday  of  depression,  or  blue  spirits,  par- 
ticularly among  clergymen,  but  is  very  loosely 
used,  and  by  hard-working  persons  is  applied  to 
Monday  in  general. 

Bine  Houn tains,  (i)  a  beautiful  wooded 
range  of  mountains  in  Oregon,  from  8,000  to 
0,000  feet  high,  which,  with  the  Powder  River 
Mountains,  separate  the'  Columbia  River  val!^ 
from  the  Great  Basin ;  (3)  a  mountain  chain  of 
New  South  Wales,  part  of  the  greit  Dividing 
Range.  The  highest  peak  is  Mount  Beemarang, 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  4.100  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  ranpe  is  now  'traversed  by  a 
railway,  which  attains  a  maximum  height  of 
3494  feet :  (3)  the  Central  mountain  range  of 
Jamaica,  the  main  ridges  of  which  rise  to  8jx» 
feet :  (4)  the  second  main  ridite  of  the  Appa* 
lachians,  known,  also  as  the  Kittatinny  Moon- 
tains  in  PcRnsylTam'a,  aa  the  Shawai^^unks  in 
New  York.  This  range  should  not  be  coa- 
ioonded  with  the  Blue  Ridge  (q.T.). 


Blue  Nile.     See  Nub. 

Blue  NoSe,  a  popular  ulclcoaiiic  for  s 
native  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Blue  Peter,  a  blue  flag  having  a  white 
square  in  the  centre,  used  to  signify  that  the 
ship  on  which  it  is  hoisted  is  about  to  sail,  and 
for  recalling  boats.  The  term  is  a  corruption 
td  Blue  repeater,  one  of  the  sigral  flags  in  the 
British  code.  A  flag  known  as  (he  comet  is 
used  as  a  sailing  signal  in  the  United  States  in- 
stead of  the  blue  peter. 

Blue-pilL     See  Mescuby. 

Blue  Pomt,  N.  Y.,  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Patch ogue  Bay,  Long  Island,  which 
lends  its  name  to  the  well-known  oysters.  Blue 
Points. 

Blue  Prin^  a  positive  photographic  print 
from  a  transparent  negative  on  paper  sensitized 
by  potassium  ferri(^nide  and  citric  add,  giv- 
ing white  lines  on  blue  ground. 

Blue,  PniHiui.    See  Dves. 

Bhie-ribbon  Army,  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lish total  abstinence  society,  so  called  from  the 
color  of  the  membership  badge.  The  organiza- 
tion ^rew  out  of  the  Murphy  Movement  in 
America  and  dates  from  1878.  About  five  years 
later  the  society  beeome  loiown  as  the  Gospel 
Temperance  Union.  See  Tempekasce  a)ciETiE3. 

Blue  Kidge,  the  most  easterly  ridge  of  the 
Alleghany  or  Appalachian  Mountains,  which  ex- 
tends frgm  the  Hudson  River  southwest  tO 
Georgia.  It  first  receives  the  ;iame  of  Blue 
Ridge  when  it  enters  Virginia,  the  w^sUrn  por- 
tion of  which  it  traverses.  In  south  Virginia, 
the  range  becomes  a  broad  plateau,  which  is  at 
its  widest  in  North  Carolina,  and  is  here  crossed 
by  the  Black,  Cowee,  Nantahala,  and  South 
mountains,  extending  transversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  highest  peaks  of  the 
range  occur  in  the  Black  Mountain  ^oup, 
where    are    found    Mount    MilcheU    or  ^lad( 


In  Virginia  the  Blue  Ridge  nowhere  rises  much 
above  4,000  feet,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  its  height  is  much  less.  Several  lar^e 
rivers  pierce  the  ridge,  such  as  the  Hudson  la 
the  Highlands,  the  Delaware  at  the  Water  Gap, 
and  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry.  See  also 
Appalachians. 

Blue-stone,  or  Blue-vitcioL    Sec  CofPEs. 

Blue-etocUne,  a  pedantic  woman;  a  lady 
re^rded  as  too  fond  of  learning.  The  origin  of 
thw  name  i«  thus  given  by  Boswell  in  his  'Life 
of  Johnson':  'About  this  time  (1780)  it  was 
nmch  the  fashion  for  several  ladies  to  have 
evening  assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex  might 
participate  in  conversation  with  literary  and  in- 
genious men,  animated  with  a  desire  to  please. 
These  societies  were  denominated  blue-stockins 
duta,  the  orifiin  of  which  name  was  as  fol- 
k>ws:  One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of 
these  sodeties  was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who 
always  wore  blue  stockings.  Snch  was  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  conversation,  that  his  abseace 
was  felt  as  a  great  loss,  and  it  used  to  he  said, 
<We  Dan  do  nothing  without  the  blue  stock- 
ings' :  and  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  estal>- 
li^ed."  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  clubs 
was  that  whidi  met  at  Mts.  Montagu's.  This 
was  sometimes  honored  by  the  presence  of   Dr. 
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Johnaoii,  and  its  {)rinQipaI  vaanheft  hxwe'beea  BhebBRT.  See  HuCKiZmuy;  VACcmiuir. 
sketched  and  eulogiied  oy  Hannah  Mort^  in  her         Blnebill.    one    of    the    most    common     of 

poem  entitled  the  <Bas  Bleu.'  American     freah-water    ducks,    which    breeds 

Blue  Thistle.     See  ButxoES.  throngrhout  Alaska  and  the  northern  part    of 

Blue-vitriol,    called    also    Blue-atone,    the  Canada  gwierally,  spending  the  cold  months   in 

salt,  sulphate  of  copper,  composed  of  sulphuric  the  United  States,  but  gomg  only  as-  far  south 

acid,  oxide  of  copper,  and  water.    It  is  a  natural  as  is  neceasan;  to  avoid  the  freezinK  of  the  lakes 

product  of  some  mines  of  copper  ores,  and  Is  and  ponds.    The  head,  neck,  and  fore  part  of  the 

also  largely  prqtared  for  economical  purposes,  body  of  the  drake  are  black,  the  head  with    a 

See  Cotpe*.  green   gloss.     The  back   and   sides  are   whitish 

Blucback,  the  salmon  of  the  Fraser  River.  V'*''  fin<ly,  waved  blackish  markings.    The   ab- 

B.  C.  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Pacific  domen  and  speculum  of  the  wing  are  white. 

salmon    (qv)       The  name  is  given  to  various  *"  ^"'  female  the  head  and  anterior  parts    are 

Other  fishes  having  bluish  backs.  brown   and  the  face  pure  white.     The  most  dis- 

Bluebeard.  a  famous  hero  of  legend  and  '"'?"1'^"'|,F'''^ .?*.*■?*  ,^'l1  If,  ""  X'l?'  ''i?*!' 

folklore,   familiarized  to  English  readers   in  the  Spatulate  bill,  which  is  l>ght  blue    with  a  black 

I8th   c^tuiy   through   a  trlnslation    from   the  ?=''-     Hence  the  other  names  «broadb.Il.»  and 

French  of  Charles  Perrault,  1697.     This  tale  of  '»«'^  •'"^*^    J^"^'  "L-  ^r.?*^'"'  **?'«  T"^ 

Bluebearxl  has  been  regarded  ^  some  as  partly  ilW^r,^*^,  "^'!^\l^t  ^^J,%  fi^ 

historic   of   which   the    original   was   Gilles   de  ^"'**''  *'"*=''  "."^"^^^"Jv     7^^"^,°}  **!* 

Uval,    Baron    de    Retz,    who    was    burned    at  f^.^^Pcan.  scaup  duck;,  and  Aelesser   (A    af- 

Nantes  in  1440  for  his  cAielty  to  children,  whom  {«">'  *^«*  "very  similar  to  the  preceding, 

he  is  aunnosMl  to  have  Boticad   inio  hia  eajitlfe  ^^^   smaller,   and   rather   more  southerly    m    its 

SSie^e^Ke'^^^ifi^ed^;^  'o^fhrSl^l"'  T^,  f'^'^'^''^^  ?^'*/"f!S^  "/  f  ^'^  '.^'"J^  °^ 

however,  reaUy  a  mar^hen,  and  the  lading  id«l  'ilvu  .'^t  ^","1, "nfhl te';,^«  f^l 

of  curiosity  plmisbed  is  world-wide,     Jhl  for-  fS^*  '''^1 'iSl'-^^P'Ji^.ffl^'."*"^  ^""^ 

bidden  chamber  is  a  counterpart  of  the  treasure-  ^"f  'blackhead'  and  «shuffler.» 
house  of  Ixion,  on  entering  which  the  intruder         Bmebotae,  or  Com^omr     iie*  Cehtau- 

was  destroyed,  or  betrayed  by  the  gold  or  blood  ■■*- 

that  clung  to  him;  also  of  Pandora's  box,  as  Bluebottle  Fhr,  >  greenish-blue  fly,  some- 
well  as  of  Proserpine's  pyx  that  Psyche  opened  tiroes  called  by  English  authors  "green-bottle* 
in  spite  of  the  prohibition.     There  are  several  fljr    (Lucilia  CKsar).     It  closely  resembles  the 

fiarallela  among  the  German  fairy-tales  col-  falow-fly  (q.v.),  but  is  smaller  and  entire^  blue 
ected  by  Grimm ;  and  one  feature  at  least  is  or  green.  These  flies  hibernate  throngh  the 
found  in  the  Kaffir  (ale  of  the  Ox  (Callaway's  winter,  appearing  early  in  spriitg.  Its  eggs  are 
'Nursery  Tales  of  the  Zulus'),  Variants  are  deposited  upon  meat  and  decaying  anintal  mat- 
found  in  Russia,  and  among  Gaelic  popular  ter.  The  larvx  are  said  to  be  indistinguishable 
tales;  and  in  the  Sanskrit  collection  'Katha  from  those  of  the  blow-fly.  They  are  white, 
Sarit  Sagara,^  the  hero  Saktideva  breaks  the  footless  maggots,  of  an  elongated  conical  shape, 
taboo,  and  like  Bluebeard's  wife,  is  confronted  which  transform  in  the  ground.  It  is  said  that 
with  the  horrible  sight  of  dead  women.  Possi-  bluebottle  flies  do  tx)t  comimonly  eater  houses, 
hly  in  the  punishment  following  the  breaking  of  Blndwaut  See  ^.TirrmwAT. 
the  taboo  may  be  a  survival  of  some  ancient  th  1.  i.  »i.  j  l  e  i-  1. 
religious  prohibition;  among  the  Australians,  Bluebuck.  the  name  given  by  English 
Greeks,  and  Labrador  Indians,  such  an  error  workmen  in  South  Afnca  to  one  of  the  draters 
was  regarded  as  the  means  hy  which  death  *'l*^  ^'^^  antelope  (C#>Aa;ofc>f  Aw  V*°Z*^^^\ 
came  into  the  world.  Frescoes  of  the  13th  cen-  "*  Natal.  These,  hny  creatures,  which  stand 
tury  have  been  found  in  Morbihan,  Brittany,  ""'y,  "  "^''^^  '"8\  »f "  the .  smallest  of  the 
representing  scenes  from  the  similar  legend  of  ''^^f^'  £"''  ^""^'^^-^^^  "S  "l"*^'  "'Ij!  ^^"S^' 
Sl  Trophime.  Tales  similar  to  thatrelated  by  fPi^^'j'"^,. "!?'?*■.  "'"'"'*' .^^  *'V?.,*'~l'  'j"^ 
Perrault  are  found  in  Straparola's  'Piacevofi  ^^^  °*  ^^'^  .^^'"  »".  {.*'=  ^>  '^^^^l  ^f^A^ 
Notti>  (1569),  and  in  Abbatmis'  '11  Pentame-  Jhcy  swarm  m  the  ihiickets  of  southeast  Afr.ca, 
rone.>  while  a  not  very  dtsshnilar  tale  is  that  of  J??*^'"8  ^^  herbage  berries  and  buds,  _  scranv 
the  Third  Calendar  in  the  'Arabian  Ni^UB'En-  ^'"^  about  the  rocks,  and  climbing  leamng  tree 
tertainment.*  Operas  founded  upon  it  are  t™"*^  '^"■^  amazing  agihty. 
Gretrys  <Raoul  Barbe-Bleu'  (1789);  Offetl*  Blue-eye,  a  small  and  favorite  sneclea  of 
bach's  'Barbe-BIeu'  (1866).  honey-eater  iEnUmyaa  cyanotis)  wifli  a  con- 
Bluebell.  Bellflower,  HalrbeU,  or  Herebell,  apicuotis  patch  of  blue  about  the  eyes.  It 
CamponHio  rotuNrfiYoWo,  a  plant  of  the  natural  frequents  the  eucalyptus  trees,  and.  has  the 
order  Campanulactit,  native  of  the  colder  parts  curious  habit  of  dfqwsiting  its  eggs  m  a  neat 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Its  common  name  depression  on  the  top  of  the  big,  oven-shaped 
is  suggested  by  the  shape  and  color  of  its  "^^"^  '^'  =  certain  starlm^,  whenever  it  can  find 
flowers,  and  its  specific  name  from  the  shape  of  *  deserted  one.  Otherwise  it  constructs  a  nest 
ha  root-leaves.  The  stem  leaves  are  lanceolate  *°'  "^elf.  See  Hokey-eater. 
or  otherwise  than  round.  This  is  the  bluebell  Bluefields  (formerly  written  Bi.ewfih.ds>, 
of  Scotland  and  of  literature,  it  may  be  found  a  town  oi  Nicaragua,  on  the  Caribbean  coast 
peeping  through  the  snow  and  ice  which  are  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Escondido  or  Bluefields 
supposed  to  he  melted  by  the  self -generated  heat  River.  Lat.  12°  N.,  Ion.  83"  44*  W.  It  vras 
of  these  little  plants.  They  have  long  been  the  capital  of  Mosquitia  (see  Central  Auer- 
favorites  in  the  hardy  flower  border  and  are  ica).  In  the  latter  part  of  1847  the  population 
of  simplest  culture.  (See  also  Caupaitula.)  was  about  600,  one  sixth  white,  five  sixths  blade. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  speciea  of  Scilla  Sbvery  waa  abolished  in  iSj|i.  The  king  of 
(Q-v.).  Mosquitia,  who  redded  here  in  one  of  die  few 
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booMs  bnilt  of  boards,  clainied  sovereiciity  over    the  one  thousand  billion  blnofiih  on  our  coasts 

a  toritory  235  miles  wide  and  340  .mfles  long;    ever^  summer. 

also  the  districts  of  Talamanca  and  Chiriqui  in         Consult  Jordan  and  Evermano,   'Food  and 


Costa  Rica.  A  British  agent  and  consul-general  Game  Fiahes  of  America'  (1902) ;  Goode,  'Fish- 
also  was  stationed  at  Bluefields,  the  EiiKlish  cry  Industries,  Section  i>  (lotfa  censas,  WaA- 
STemment  maintainiaer  a  protectorate  over  the  ington,  1884)  ;  Mayer  (editor),  'Sport  witli 
osquito  Indians  until  i860.  A  German  colony  Rod  and  Gon'  (i8{a). 
at  Carlsruhe,  adjoining  Bluefields.  was  founded  Bluegowna,  an  order  of  paupers  in  Scot- 
in  1844,  but  abandoned  m  !&».  The  climate  iand_  ciled  also  the  "King's  Bedestnen,»  to 
IS  moist  and  hotter  than  in  Qie  interior.  In  ^jj^^,  ,  (he  kings  annually  distributed  certain 
igoi  the  company  to  which  the  Nicaraguan  gov-  ^1^3  on  condition  of  their  praying  for  the  royal 
emmcnt  granted  a  concession  luid  monthly  sub-  welfare.  Their  number  was  equal  to  the  nura- 
venuon  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamr  ^^  ^f  y^^g  ^1,^  y„_  ^ad  lired.  The  alms  con- 
^s  Mreed  to  iMke  six  trips  a  month  between  gigjed  of  a  blue  gown  or  cloak,  a  purse  contain- 
Bluefields  and  New  Orleans,  and,  to  carry  the  ;„„  gg  ^any  shillings  Scots  (pennies  sterling) 
mails  between  those  points  eight  tmies  monthly,  gj^tbe  years  of  the  king's  agi^  and  a  badge 

Blucfiq,    or    Blackfin,    a    large    cisco-like  bearing  the   words  *Pass  and  repass,*   which 

whitefish     {ArgyroiQmits    tiigr^innis)    of    the  nrotected  them  from  all  laws  against  mendicitjr. 

deep  waters  of  Lake  Mickipm  and  some  other  Edie    Ochiltree,    who    figures    prominently    in 

of    the    lakes    of    Wisconsin    and    Minnesota,  Scott's  novel  <The  Antiquary,'  is  a  type  of  the 

readily  knowa  from  other  species  by  its  black  class,  but  probably  a  favorable  specimen  as  com- 

fins.  pared  to  those  who  were  to  be  met  widi  in  real 

Btaefisli    The  Uuefish  or  "skipjack*  {Poma-  life.    The  practice  of  appointing  bedesmen  wm» 

lowMj  tallatrix')  is  one  of  the  most  widely  di&-  diacontinued  in  1833,  and  the  last  of  them  drew 

tribttted  and  atnmdant  of  sea-fishes,  bojag-  found  bis  last  allowance  from  the  exchequer  in  Edio- 

in    the   Atlantic   from   the   Hediterranean  and  bni^  m  1863. 

Navia  Scotia  to  Bsiuil,  and  in  the  Pacific  and  Blmtiiroat,    an  Old  World  bird  (^Cyoneeiila 

Indian  oceans.    It  is  takoi  casually  at  all  sea-  Meeica)    related  to  the   European   robin,   and 

tons  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  deriving  its  name  from  its  bnght  blue  throat, 

but  becomes   numerous   irregularly  in   summer,  which  is  separated  from  the  white  below  it  by 

when  ks  presence  or  absence  seems  to  be  ^ov  crescent-sbaped   bands    of  rust -red  land  achite^ 

emed  largely  by  the  movementa  of  its  principal  It  is  one  ol  the  most  hi^ly  migratory  birds 

food,  the  menhaden  (q.v.),  when  seekmg  their  known,  spending  its  wtnbtrs  in  tropical  Africa 

inshore   spawninff^omids.'    The  only  wcmder  uid  India,  and  during  tbe  summer  breeding  in 

is  that  both  have  not  been  exterminated  nany  Scan<U0av)a,  narthem  Russia,  Siberia,  and  west- 

ccntnries  ago,  for  of  all  tbe  butchers  of  the  «m  Abukaj    It  makes  its  nest  in  bushes  and 

•ea  die  bl«a&sh  is  the  loast  wolfish  and  diabol-  weeds  aloi^  streams,  as  far  north  as  71  degrees, 

ical,  sna|)f>ing  its  ^>rer  in  half  for  a  mouthful  jt  is  extraordinary  in  n^er  beeing  seen  in  the 

and   MSting  ott    m   ruthless    industry.     It   is  interntediate  coimtries,  between  its  sammer  and 

beauUfully  shaped  for  swimming,  built  with  Uie  winter  homes,  so  that  it  stands  to  reason  that 

fine  linea  of  tBe  mackerel  and  tbe  strength  ot  the  ioum^  is  made  at  a  single  flight,  either 

tbe  iRlmon.    It  is  a  i»ear  relative  of  the  poii»-  at  nigbt,  or  at  an  invisible  altitude.    Tbe  hltie- 

panos  .and  berse-mBckcrels  (funily  CarangtJay,  throat   is  celebrated  for  its  fine  singing,  and 

tmt  it  aet  apart  in  a  family  (PomaUimida)  by  powers  of  mimicry,  whi      '     ' 

iuelf,    whldi    Jordan    oDnsiders    an    ofi^oot  on  account  of  which  thi 

toward  tbe  percoids.     In  color  it  is  steel-blue,    bird  of  ttie  hundred  \ -.       . 

and  its  flesh  is  very  sweet  and  savory.     The  <Birds    of    Heligoland'     (English    translation 

weight  varies,  five  pounds  being  tbe  common  1805) ;  and  works  on  European,  Siberian,  and 

Tun,  although  30  pounds  are  recorded.  Alaskan  ornithology. 

Tbe   favorite  method   of   fishing   for  it   is  Bluewing.  a  duck.     See  Teai- 

Squidding,*  of  castmg  from  a  platfonn  built  -nu,*.  -  »._  „*  a..._;..«  Ar;««  .».a««- 

OM  into  Ihe  surf,   with   a  rod   and  line  armed  ^^^  'f^      T^  W   I™   wi'  TTt, 

with  a  spoon,  or  a  bone-baited  hook.    Its  vo-  ?°V»J""h   cliffs^  It  has  long  been  used  to 

racity  makes  it  a  free  biter,  and  its  tempcinr  *f?'l!™«'.*«  .l*^   "''!,'■  J?fi  *  L„     l^SS 

ment  makes  it  a  fierce  one,  so  thai  tbe  aQer  ""^^^S^'   J^'"'  ;^  «^™'J^'^l,r^ 

may  expect  a  fight  from  the  strike  to  the  death.  *>»^.  °*J°™  2.'L*'  'S.'^^  f««  ,ifnSr,«,SS 

and  on^bj  A^   strength  can  the  prey  be  """h   of   the    OJno      These   are    continual^ 

Unded.     The  bluefish  is  Sso  trolled  for  ff«m  ''■''^^'twr'LT^'^TL^rlllJr^^Jj^^ 

boats,  especially  in  Florida, , and  off  the  south  HT' t^  '  *^£  ^^"     f^^ J    ?^^1^     ''T^ 

crasl   of   New  England                     "  ^'^^    ^""^   *"   "'""■    *'    °"*   slightly    washed 

On  our  Pacific  coast  the  «Cati{ontia  bhiefisb*  fej"*.  ""W"-     «"  t*^^  ^^  «t|««  °*  l^^j^^ 

{Cytoscion  parvipinnU}   is  found  from  Santa  ^*'P";°!>,  "^^  J*"*- V'^"'^,  ^^^ff^'  "rf*  'T?,? 

Barbara  to  feuay^as  dnd  Mazatlan.  and  is  a  remarkable  bluff  °lj«»!^bb wing  sand,  which 

near    relative  '  of  the   eastern   weakfish    (q.v.),  "^?  «? -3^^  jT^^'^^f^Sf.  ^  JlH^n^^ 

locally  called   «totuava»   (Cynoscion  macdonal-  to  .the  height  of  300  feet,  that  one  would  in  vam 

di).    In  the  Gulf  of  California  it  congregates  at  «<*5''?L,*°  '*?=="1  'I     ^^   ^^^^  Ah  ui- 

flie  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  and  attains  5'nds  beat  against  it  from  the  north   and  keep 

enormotis  siw,  having  been  taken  in  hand-lines  *^  materials  conOnutdly  m  motion ;  bW  "o^ 

as  high  as  i?o  pounds.     Uke  other  species  of  »"<•  ^V?^^?  ^Z}'  "'-^y  ™PP''*<^  '«  "^'^ 

this  ^us.  it  is  cVroneonsIv  yet  freqiKntly  called  that  which  >S  home  away. 

<sa-l)aS9.>    The  bluefish  thrives  on  sardines  and  Bluing,  a  compound  dissolved  jn  water  t<> 

odier  small  fish.     Assuming  that  one  bluefish  whiten  clothes  after  washing.    The  indigo  ^rep- 

eua  10  small  fish  a  day,  It  has  been  figured  that  aration  once  largely  used  has  been  extensive^ 

il  requires  t«i  tbotuand  million  sardines  to  feed  superseded  by  Prussian  blue. 
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Blaiof  of  Metali,  the  process  of  Kivine  >  He  studied  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine 

blue  color  to  metallic  substances  by  heat.    Iron,  Arts,  and  among  his  works  are  'Venetian  Bead 

when   heated,  becomes  first  of  a  light,  then  of  Stringers,'   which   received  a  prize  of  $2,500  at 

a   darker   gold   color,   and   finally    blue.      Steel  the  American  Art  Association  exhibition  in  New 

heated  to  redness  and  saddenly  cooled,  is  ren-  York  in   iSSg.     Although  he  worked  in  oils  he 

dered   hard   and   brittle.     It   is   restored  to  any  was  best  known  as  a  water-colorist  and  painter 

degree  of  softness,  by  healing  it   up  to  certain  in   pastels.      He   ranked   among   the   most  bril- 

temperatures    and    allowing    it    to   cool    slowly,  liant  of  American  water-color  artists. 

These  temperatures  are  precisely  indicated  by  the  Blumenbacfa,    Toluim     Friedricfa,    y6'han 

color  of  the  film  of  oside  which  forms  upon  its  fred'rJH    bloo'men-baH,    German    naturalist    of 

surface.     At  430°  F.   h  is  straw  yellow  of  the  distinction:  b.  Gotha,   11   May   1752;   d.  Gottin- 

very  hard  temper  suitable  for  lancets.    At  higher  g^„     22   Jan.    1840.      He   studied    at   Jena   and 

temperatures   it   appears  successively  a  golden  Goiiingen,  and  was  appointed  in  the  latter,  in 

yellow,    then   brown,   purple,    blue,   and    finally  17^6,   extraordinary  professor   of   medicine  and 

green.      Pale    blue   at    550      is   the    temper    for  inspector  of  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and 

swords  and  watch  springs.    The  common  shade  ;„  17^  ordinary  professor.    In  1S12  he  was  ap- 

of  blue,  at  560  ,  IS  the  teTni>er  for  fine  saws  and  pointed    secreUry    to    the    Royal    Society    of 

dirks.    Deep  blue,  at  600  ,  is  the  soft  quality  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen,  in  1816  became  physician 

steel  for  large  saws.  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover,  in 

Blum,  bluii,  Elmcat,  French  dramatist:  b.  1821  was  made  a  knight-commander  of  the  Guel- 

Paris,  15  Aug.   1836.     Either  alone  or  in  col-  phic  Order,  and  in  1831  was  elected  a  member  of 

laboration  with  other  dramatists  he  is  the  au-  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.    In  1825  the 

thor    of    many    highly    Eucceiifnl    plays.      The  jubilee   of  his   graduation  u   doctor  was  cele- 

drama   of    'Rose   Michel'    (1877),   of   his   own  braCed.    On  this  occasion  a  medal  was  sttvck, 

composition,  insured  bis  place  among  the  most  and  an  eadowmeot  founded  tinder  tfae  mme  of 

successful     Prerch     dramatists     of     the     timd.  the  ^umenbach  Stipendium  or  Bnrsary,  to  a»- 

Among  his  later  coonositiong  are  'A4am  and  list  talented  young  physiciaas  and  natucaHsts, 

Eve'    (1886);  'The  Nervous  Woman'    (1888):  and  enable  them  to  lulce  scientific  trsvefa. '' In 

'End    of    the    CcnUiry'     (1890)  i    'La  .rieuse'  1855  he  retired  from  public  hfe.    The  first  work 

(1894)  ;  'Le  Carillon'  (iSi)?).  which  bmught  him  into  notke  was  the  <De 

Uum,  Hans,  hints  bloom,  German  publi-  Generis  Huoaani  Varietate  NatiTa,'  and   from 

cist:  b.  Leipsic,  1841.^:  He  is  a  son  of  Robert  Jts  publication  m  177S  he  continhed  ahnost  for 

Bhm    (q.v.),   was   edi«»ted   in   the  univwsirieB  60  years  to  racert  a  powerft^  mflaence  on  the 

■of  Leipsic  and  Bern,  lat  in  the  North  German  prt^rress  of   science,  lioth   by   the  number   of 

Reichstag  1867-70,  and  was  a  barrister  in  Leip-  distmgutshed  pwpiis  who  were  mdebted  for  thnr 

.  9c    i8l5sr97.      He    has    written    extensively    on  nrst  traming  to  hia  admirable  lectures,  and  by 

conteniiOTary  politics  and  among  his  works  are  hi*    valuable    writing    partly    inserted    in    the 

•Die  Liigen  unserer  Socialdemottatie'    (1891)  ;  '  Transact lona'  of  scientific  soeietiea,  and  paMly 

<Fiir»t    Bismarck    und    seme    Zeit'     (1894-S);  pubh shed  as  separate  works.    Among  the  latter, 

<Das    erste    Vierteliahrhimdert    des    deutschen  m"  addition  to  the  thesis,  whkh  received  in^ 

Reichs'    (1896);   <Personliehe  Erinnerungen  an  portant   additions    in    subseqnert    oditioiis,    and 

den  Fwrsten' Bismarck'    (1900).     He  hat  alw  w«y  *>=  said  to  have  grven  a  areotion  to  the 

written  two  dramas  and  several  novels.  ""o*'  important  rtudiefe  of  hie  after  life,  are  the 

Di..,_    i.f„.,_    tx-h.^    r-     _            .  ■   »    w  'Institutionw  Physiologicas'  (1787),  long  a  text- 

r^iSlSf '.o  K.^'  ,«S?*^  ■^!^^''".^'"°J^1  <«>*  i"  "^''V  «*  the  most  cAii7»iU  schools  of 

M,^;HfJr;i,„^;i£inT.;l^°r.H^  Europe;    the    <Handbuch    der    *ergl.idhendeti 

He  served  for  a  short  tjme  in  the  artny,  and  be-  AnatSmie'    (Handbook   of  Compilative  Anat, 

?h"^trr  ofwh    h  h^r^e'^'forU'e^  ti^^  ^^.-^"^  T^^^.r^^^.'Z^l^lTZ 

^t4o='"c'r=ine^nr  fc^^  Kl  S^-  ^^  hTs'Uir^c^^'^^^'fTo'nroire 

Wan    to    come    prommently    forward    as    the  »      eWcnsive  in  existence,  and  still  presetred 

champion  of  the  Liberal  caun,  and  aoqmred  Gottingen.    In  regard  to  the  important  sob- 

much  renown  as  a  popular  orator.    On  theout-  ■„(   ^f  "^^h   it   t^ts,    BlumenbaS    held   de- 

^^^thSLT^^  wfl'^'lhll^r^lf^  cf^^d'y  'h't  **  human  race  formed  only  o« 

*^I     f^^!^   '  ^  ^        ^L  .L^  *2^  species,    and   had   originally   descended   from   a 

point  of  democracy  mSajony,  and  the  leading  g^wle   pair;    but   he   dWded   it    into   the  five 

member  of  oppositimj  in  the  fJationai  Assembly  ^^Teties     of     Caucasian,     MongoKan,     Negro, 

at   Frankfort,   to   which   he  was   sent  that  year  a„„:„„„    ._j  xf„i,„                                        ^»     '   « 

as  member  for  Uipsic     The  events  of  October  American,  and  Malay.                                        ^ 

at  Vienna  inspired  him  with  fresh  energy,  and  Blumenreich,  Fraiutsko,  frantsTs-ka  Woo- 

he  proceeded  thither  at  the  head  of  a  dcpatatioii  men-riH,    Germao    novelist:    b.    Bohemia,    2 

to  express  the  sympathy  of  the  German  demo-  April  1849.    Among  her  very  numerous  novels 

crats  in  the  Frankfort  Assembly  with  the  Vien-  the  more  notable  are   'At  the  Abyss  of  Mar- 

nese.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  conflict  of  riage'    (1888)  :  'Freighted  with  Bliss'    (1890) ; 

the  citizens  with  the  imperiahsis;  but  on  the  'Storms  in  Port'^  (1802).    She  is  a  zealous  ad- 

anrrender  of  the  capital  to  Windischgrati,  was  vocate  of  woman's  rights. 

arrested  with  several  of  his  companions  on  4  Blumenthal,  Jacob  voo,  yi'k6b  fon  bloo'- 

November.     Brought  before  a  military  tribunal,  min-tal,    German    pianist    and    composer:    b. 

he  pleaded   in  vain  his  privili^es  as  a  deputy  Hamburg.  4  Oct.   iSag.     Going  to  London  in 

from  the  German  diet,  and  was  condemned  to  be  ig-g,    he    became    pianist    to    Queen    Victoria. 

tons«d.  a  sentence  which  was  changed  to  death  t,u^t  nmsic  and  was  soon  well  known  aa  a 

by  the  bullet.  comnoser  of  popular  pianoforte  ntnnbers  and 

Bhun,  bliiin,   Robert  Fnderick,  American  eoiially  popular  song?   such   aE   *My  Queen' ; 

artist:    b.  Cincinnati.  O,  July   i8s7i    d.    1903.  <The    Venetian    Boat    Song' i     'The    Brolm 
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Flower* ;  <The  Bend  in  the  River.'    The  famil-  nearly  21;  and  in  1822-66  was  a  publisher  of 

tar  hymn  tune,  'Blumenthal,*  is  in  adaptation  charts  and  nautical  books  in  New   York.     He 

of  his  compositiOB,  'The  Two  Angels.'  made  original  surveys  of  many  American  har- 

Bhuncnthal.  Otku,  osTcar  bloo'm&n-til,  Iw"  '•  "'•^  o"«  °*  ^^  cwnmittee  tb«  orKinized 
German  dramatist  and  critic:  b.  Berlin,  13  the  present  system  of  pilotage  for  New  York; 
March  1852.  Sprightliness  of  dialogue  is  the  made  several  revisions  o.f  the  'American  Coast 
most  distir^uishW  character  of  his  pUys;  the  P^^ot' ;  and  was  uiBuentialm  causing  the  Fed- 
most  successful  ^  them  are  'The  Big  Bell' ;  ff!"  Kovernment  to  adopt  the  Frendi  system  of 
'A  Drop  of  Poison' ;  'The  Black  VeiL>  He  lighttouses  and  to  organize  the  Lighthouse 
has  published  several  volumes  of  critical  and  Board. 
misceHaneoDs  essays.  Blimt,    James    G,,    American    soldier:    b. 

Bhmdell.  (Mbs.)  Pnods  fM.  E.  F^uhcis),  Troiton,  Maine,  1836;  d.  Washington,  D.   C, 

English  novelist:  b.  Dublin.    She  is  the  widow  1881.     He  settled  as  a  physician  m  Anderson 

of  Francis  N.  Btundell  and  has  lived  for  many  County,  Kansas,  in  1856;  became  prominent  in 

years  ta  Lancashire,  but  more  recently  in  Dor-  the  contest  over  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 

setshire.     Her  writings,  which  have  steadily  in-  that  State,  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention 

creased  in  pt^ularity,  both  in  England  and  the  that  framed  its  constitution.    Entering  the  army  ' 

United   States,  are:    'Whither?*   (1S92)  ;    'In   a  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the   3d  Kansas  Volun- 

North  Country  Village'   (iSgs)  ;  *The  Song  of  teers,  he  became  brigadier -general,  8  April  1862, 

Dan'    [1894) ;  'Town  Mice  in  the  Country,  a  and  wa»  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  mili- 

Stoiy  for  Children'    (1894)1   '^  E)aughter  of  tsry  department  of  Kansas.     As  such  he  was 

the  Soil'  (1805) ;  'Frieze  and  Fustian'  fi8g6) ;  engaged  in  the  battle  of  old  Fort  Wayna,  de- 

'Among  the  Untrodden  Ways  (i8g6);  'Maime  feated    Mannaduke   at    Cane   Hill,    Ark.,   and, 

o'  the  Comer'    (1897)  ;   *Miss  Erin'    (1896) :  with  the  aid  of  Gen.  Herron,  defeated  Hind- 

'The    Dueinta   of  a   Genius'    (1898)  ;   'Yeoman  man   at    Prairie   Grove,   and   thus   dicdBCd   the 

Fleetwood*     <i899);     'Pastorals    of    Doreet' ;  Confederate  advance   into   Uissonri.     He  was 

•Fiander's  Widow'  (iQOi)  ;  'North,  South,  and  promoted  major-general,  ag  Nov.  186a,  and  in 

Over  the  Sea' ;  'The  Manor  Farm'   (1902).  October  1864  gave  the  final  blow  to  Price's  in- 

Blnndcll'B  School,  a  famous  English  free  "»'«■  »*  Missouri, 
grammar  school  in  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  Bhm^  John  BUjah,  English  consular 
founded  in  1604  by  Peter  Blundell,  who  left  his  agent:  h.  14  Oct.  1832.  He  entered  the  English 
fortune  to  charities,  the  school  being  the  most  tjonsnUr  service  in  1850,  and  held  various  con- 
important  of  his  benevolences.  In  connection  solar  posts  in  Torker,  receiving  in  i86a  and 
with  it  five  Balliol  Qdlege  scholarships  were  again  m  1868  the  thanks  of  the  President  of  the 
founded  and  many  persons  who  afterward  be-  United  States  for  his  senricei  to  American  dti- 
came  eminent  went  to  Balliol  Collt^e,  Oxford,  zens  in  the  province  of  Adriaoorde.  Since  i9fg 
from  Tiverton  School.  Tlie  school  is  men-  he  has  been  consul  at  Boston,  Mass.,  with  the 
tioned    in    the    novel    'Loma    Doone'    as   the  rank  of  consul-general 

flcetie  <rf  John  Ridd's  eariy  edncation.     In  1880  _, .    ,  ,  _  tr„„  ir«„ii„i,  tij„i,  r^...,,.!, 

new  bniMhigs  m  the  Tudor  style  were  bmlt  for  ^.    Bhmt,  Jrfm  Hwiry,  English  High  Church 

the  school  Li  the  outskirts  of  the  town.     The  theologian:  b.  London,  =5  Aug.  1823;  d.  there, 

late  arxibishop  of  Canterbury,  Frederick  Tern-  "  Apn!  1884.    He  held  various  curacies,  and  in 

pie.  w«s  a  «Sleffi  at  Blundd^'s  School.  J^"  was  appointed  to  the  Imng  of  Beverston, 

*^^_, ,__, L  ^    ■L.  t         c       J  Gloucestershire.     He   wrote  much,    among  his 

BtaamrwiM,  a  short,  heavy,  large-bored  chief  works  being :    'Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and 

firearm,  often  brass-barrelled,  and  bdl- or  trum-  Historical    Theology'     (1870):    'Dictionary   of 

Gt-mouthed.    It  was  used  to  discharee  a  heavy  Sects,   Heresies,  etc*    (1874);    'History  of  the 

id  of  slugs  or  small  bullets  at  a  short  range,  English    Reformation'     (j868-8a)  ;    'Household 

and  was  once  generally  employed  as  a  weapon  Theology'    (1865);  'Annotated  Book  of  Com- 

for  the  defense  of  houses  against  bursars.    As  ^^^^    Prayer*     (1866;    revised    and    enlarged, 

a  military  weapon,  it  was  used  occasionally  on  iggj). 

ahipboard    for    roKlling  boarders,    or   pouring         _'  ,  ,        ,  ^     , 

heavy  volleys  into  boats,  when  attempting  to  cat  „  Blan*.    JtAn    Jame«,    English    ^ne:    b. 

vessels  out  £rwn  anchorage.     It  is  now  wholly  Newcastlc-under-UTiie,  1794;  d.  Cambridge,  18 

disused.     See  Smau.  Arxs.  June  'SSS-     From  1839  ne  was  Lady  Margaret 

<^\i?' Ji,ii™.£,    „f^i,.    <A»„SrS  OW  .»d  Sci  T,«,„„,,  „  Arfomcnt  for  thdr 
tor   tiiS   paclication    ot    ttie    'American    L.oast  .,  ■    ,,o._. .   </-i_  ..w.  iii^trf  11—  ^1  »ii. 

PUot'   <I796),  describing  all  the  coasts  of  the  l^^ly^^^j^Jif!  'Ms^^oUh!  ^u^h 

Untted  States,  and  containing  a  vast  amount  S?,,i^J?i^«  J'-^^iJ  r™S^^^ 

of  iiwalwihle  information   i<^  seamen.     More  5^,""^'''"  ^'fJ™™,'?^""    (1856J  ,  >ev- 

than  30  editions  of  this  work  have  been  pt.b-  *"1  «'''«"«  *>*  «""«"*;  «^ 
lished,  and  it  is  still  in  use  in  the  United  States  Blunt,  Stanhope  English,  American  mili- 

and   the  principal   European  countries  having  tary  officer:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  39  Sept.  1850.    He 

beca  tramlatcd  into  nearly  eveiy  foreign  Ian-  y,as  graduated  at  the  United   States   Military 

giiage.    He  also  cotnplled  a  nimmer  of  nautical  Academy   and   commissioned    2d    lieutenant   in 

books  and  charts.  1872 ;  rose  through  the  ranks  t«  major  in  the 

Bhurt,  Qtorge  ^nBiara,  American  hydrog-  ordnance  department;  served  at  vanons  posts 

rapher:    b.    Newbniyport,    Mass.,     n     Mardt  and  arsenals  in  the  West;  was  a  inen^  ot 

1802;  i.  New  York,  19  April  ift«;  a  son  of  sevwal   boards,   inehiding  that  which   sdected 

Edmnnd  Mareh  BInnt  (q.v.).    He  went  to  sea  the  Knig-Joi^nsen  rifle  for  um  m  Uw  Moqr; 

when  14  years  old  and  served  as  a  sailor  till  and  had  command  of  the  Rode  Island  Arsent^ 
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in.  He  has  written  'Firing  ReguIatioiiB  for 
Small  Arms,'  and  numerous  papers  oa  the  use 
of  small  arms. 

Blunt,  WlUtid  Scaweo,  English  poet  and 
traveler:  b.  Crabbet  Park,  Sussex,  17  Aug. 
1840.  He  was  attache  of  legation  at  The  Hague, 
Athens,  Madrid,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  elsewhere; 
supported  Arabi  Pasha  in  the  revolt  in  Egypt 
in  1881 ;  and  was  imprisoned  in  1888  for  his 
insurrectionary  actions  in  Ireland,  He  is  author 
of:  'Sonnets  and  Songs  by  Proteos'  (London 
1875)  ;  'The  Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus*  (1881)  ; 
'The  Future  of  Islam'  (1882)  ;  "The  Wind  and 
the  Whirlwind,'  political  poems  (1884}  ;  'Ideas 
About  India'  (1885);  'In  Vinculis'  (1^)  ■ 'A 
New  Pilgrimage'  1 1889)  ;  'Esther :  a  Young 
■  Man's  Tragedy'  (i&ja)  :  'Stealing  of  the  Marc' 
{1892);  'Griaelda'  (1893);  'Satan  Absolved* 
(1899). 

Bhmthead,  a  columbrine  snake  of  Java  and 
the  East  Indies  (Amb^cepiialtis  montieola).  It 
is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  pnride  in 
ground  color,  but  this  is  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed by  the  brown  markings  and  mottlinga, 
and  the  cheeks  and  iip-plates  are  camation-red. 
It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is  welcomed  by 
the  natives  to  their  bouses  as  a  verm  in -destroyer. 
It  owes  its  name  to  the  squarish  form  of  the 
head,  which,  as  in  many  other  species  of  the 
family,  looks  so  much  like  that  01  a  poisonous 
snake  as  to  deceive  most  observers. 

Bluntschli,  Jobotm  Kaaper,  yd'ban  kas'par 
blunt'shle,  Swiss  jurist  and  statesman:  b.  Zuricii, 
7  March  1806;  d.  Carlaruhe,  21  Oct.  1881.  Hebe- 
came  profesBor  in  the  newly  founded  university 
in  that  chy  in  1833 ;  took  an  active  part  in  the 
political  stru^les  that  divided  his  coimtry,  and 
at  first  inclined  to  the  party  of  reform,  ontil  the 
events  of  1839  induced  him  Co  join  the  Con- 
servatives, of  whom  he  was,  for  a  time,  a  leader. 
He  was  a  councilor  of  state,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  government  and  of  the  Federal 
Directory,  and  afterward  worked  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  moderate  Liberal  Conservative  Party 
in  Switzerland.  In  1848  he  went  to  Munich  as 
professor  of  civil  and  international  law.  There 
he  published  his  'Alleemeines  Siaatsrecht' 
(5th  ed.  1876).  on  which  his  reputation  as  a 
jurisconsult  chiefly  rests;  *Deutsches  Privat- 
recht'  Csd  ed.  1864)  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Amdts  and  Pozl,  'Kritische  Ueberschau  der 
Deutschen  Gesetzgebung  und  Rechtswissen- 
schaft  (6  vols.  185^8).  In  1861  he  removed  to 
Heidelberg  University,  and  bec&me  a  privy  coun- 
cilor of  Baden,  actively  forwarding  ali  Liberal 
measures  in  the  state.  Liberty  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  he  had  equally  at  heart ;  he  acted  several 
times  as  president  of  the  Protestantenverein, 
and  it  was  after  delivering  a  closing  speech  at 
the  general  synod  of  Baden  that  he  died  sud- 
denly at  Carlsruhe.  He  was  the  author  of  valu- 
able histories  of  Zurich  and  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, and  of  a  number  of  works  on  law, 
being  especially  an  authority  in  international  law. 
His  library  is  now  possessed  by  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  at  Baltimore. 

Bluahing,  a  sudden  reddening  of  the  face, 
caused  by  a  rush  of  blood  into  the  capillary  ves- 
eels  of  the  skin.  A  blush  is  excited  by  con- 
fusion of  mind,  arising  from  surprise  or  difG- 
dence,  modesty  or  shame,  or  conscious  guilt 
•sd  qipretmtsion,  showing  the  influence  of  the 


passions  and  emotions  on  the  nervous  systenr 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Sudden  fear 
and  apprehension  cause  the  blood  to  rush  from 
the  external  surface  to  the  internal  organs,  leav- 
ing the  bloodless  lips  quite  pale,  and  the  whole 
face  suffused  with  deathly  pallor.  It  is  a  kind 
of  inverse  blushing;  the  one  being  a  sudden 
flash  of  color  in  the  face,  the  other  a  sudden. 
flash  of  paleness. 

Blilthgen,  August  Eduard  Viktor,  ow'- 
goost  ed'00-ard  vik'tor  bliit'-gen,  German 
novelist :  b.  Zorbig,  near  Halle,  4  Jan.  xSm-  He 
has  won  high  distinction  as  a  writer  for  the 
young.  Among  bis  stories  for  boys  and  girls, 
are:  'The  Rogues'  Looking  Glass'  (1876)  ; 
'The  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice'  (1878);  and 
with  these  is  to  be  classed  the  letter-press 
(verses)  of  O.  Pletsch's  'Picture  Books.'  Of 
novels  and  romances  he  is  author  of  a  great 
many;  for  example,  'The  Peace  Breaker' 
(1883);  'The  Step-Sister>  {1887);  'Madame 
the  Countess'  (18(^2);  etc 

Blyden,  Edward  Wilmot,  a  negro  author: 
b.  Sl  Thomas,  W.  I.,  3  Aug.  1832,  After  vainly 
seeking,  in  1845,  admission  to  some  college  tn 
the  United  States,  he  went  to  Liberia,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  Alexander  High  School,  of  which 
he  afterward  was  principal.  In  1880  he  became 
president  of  Liberia  College,  has  held  impor- 
tant government  positions,  and  was  commis- 
sioner to  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  States  in  1861  and  1880.  He  is 
proficient  in  many  languages,  including  Latin, 
Greek,   Spanish,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.     He  has 

?ublished:  'Liberia's  Offering'  (1873);  'From 
k'est  Africa  to  Palestine*  (1873);  'TTic  Negro 
in   Ancient   History';   etc, 

Blythe,  Herbert.  See  BABRruoite,  Maurice. 

B'nai    B'rith,    b'nl     b'r£th,     Independent 

Order  of  tiie,  an  association  of  German  Jews 

formed  in  the  United  States  iu  i8^-    Its  pur- 

Ese  is  the  moral  improvement  of  the  mem- 
rs.  Its  organization  resembles  th^  of  the 
Free  Masons,  but  it  is  not  a  secret  society,  and 
has  no  elaborate  ceremonial.  The  organitation 
has  since  been  established  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  East.  In  1901  it  had  over  340  lodges  and 
35,000  members. 

Bo-tree,  the  sacred  fig  of  India.  See 
Peepul. 

Boa,  a  serpent  of  that  section  of  the  fam- 
ily Boida  called  Baina.  The  boas  are  mostly 
of  great  size,  and  inhabitants  of  the  forests  of 
tropical  America ;  and,  with  the  pythons,  consti- 
tute a  family  of  the  largest  of  modem  Bnakes, 
which  are  noted  for  their  power  to  enfold  and 
fatally  crush  their  prey  in  muscitlar  coils.  These 
serpents  are  notable  not  only  for  great  size,  but 
for  certain  structural  peculiarities,  of  which  the 
most  noteworthy  and  characteristic  is  the  fact 
that  vestiges  remain  of  the  pelvis  and  hinder 
limbs,  which  appear  externally  as  claw-like 
spurs  on  each  side  of  the  vent,  which  are  of 
service  in  hanging  from  trees.  The  mnsciilar 
power  is  very  great,  the  tail  is  partly  prehen- 
sile; and  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  especially 
of  the  jaws,  are  more  than  ordinarily  loosely 
joined  together  (see  Seiivnt),  ,so  that  btiUies 
surprisingly  large  may  be  swallowed.  This  fam- 
ilj-  is  distributed  throughout  all  tropical  re- 
gions, and  is  divided  into  two  suh-farailies,  by 
diversities  of  structure.    Ope  (,Pytkoni»9)  coo- 
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BOABDU — BOAI>ICBA 

....  e  boas  also  inhaliit  Madagascar.  OS  a  closi^T 

_  ^.. .    ._  _..^ , .J  the  related  ^dub  is  the  ^reat  water-boa,  or  ana- 

preniaxilU,   and   the    sub-caudal    scales    in   two  conda   (Eunecles  nutnnus),  which  adds  to  the 

rows;  while  the  boas  lack  supraorbital  bones,  arboreal    habits  of   the  others  the   custom   of 

tlcver  have  premaxillary  teeth  and  but  a  single  crawling    into   the   rivers    and    swamps   of   the 

row  of  scales  on  the  under  side  of  the  tail,  half-flooded  forests,  where   it  Hves,  and  thert 

Most    of  the  40  or  50  species  of  Boin<e  are  lying  in  wait  for  animals  that  come  down  to 

American,  but  several   small  species  inhabit  the  drink,  or  seizing  those  of  semi -aquatic  life.   ThiJ 

warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.   Several  of  the  is  the  largest,  most  formidable,  and  one  of  the 

American   boas  are  very   large  snakes,'  perhaps  handsomest  of  the  tribe.     Many  species  are  of 

occasionally  reaching  30  feet  in  length,  though  smaller  size,  down  to  only  three  feet  in  length, 

few  carefully  measured  have  exceeded  20  feet;  but  all  have  similar  habits.    One  genus  (Lich- 

but   such  a  one   would   weigh   several   hundred  anura)    has   a    few    species    that    dwell    in   the 

pounds,  and  be  a  very  formidable  foe  to  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  and  are  occasionally 

largest  animals  exposed  to  their  attacks.     They  taken  in  Arizona  and  southern  California;  and 

inhabit    the    forests,    and    cltmb    to    the    lower  small  boas   of   this   or   an  allied   sort   are  fre- 

branches  of  the  trees,  where  they  seek  or  await  quently  brought  into  the  United  Slates  from 

their  prey,  usually  above  a  path.    There  the  ser*  Cuba,  tightly  coiled  about  bunches  of  bananas. 

pent  swings  about  in  the  air  till  some  luckless  They  are  harmless,  of  course,  unless  of  a  great 

animal   approaches;   then,   suddenly   relinquish-  size,  having  no  poison  sacs  or  fan^,  and  all  tlte 

ing  its  position,  he  seizes  the  victim,  and  coils  larger  ones  are  susceptible  of  tammg,  and  seem 

his  body  spirally   round   its  throat  and  chest,  to  acquire  a  positive  regard  for  their  human 

(ill,  after  a  few  ineffectual  cries  and  struggles,  friends. 

the  animal  is  suffocated,  and  expires.     In  pro-  Boabdil,     bS-ab-del',     or     Ahu-Abdnllah, 

ducng  thjs  effect    the  serpent  does  "ot  merdy  at^^'ol'ah.Jast    Moorish    fdng   TgS 

*       f«M    ,f  T  ic"^f^'  ^aLITJuI^  "sd''-    He  K=i"«^  tt-e  throne  in  1481  W  expelling 

^^8hS.pSsibIetrVu  cutr%^^^^  glf  K^  ""^'l  "^a^^  l^^Teat^H^ 

fol/s  are  ??en  gradually  ti,hten«l  with' enor-  Sci'^Sne'r.  %t?Xi  h^Sfng'^r^^'^d  \fs 

Zmals'Xs''deUS'&   ftr^fLsIS  ^Zl"'  IZt^f U^  .^SA^'''-  e'JTn' 

7r.^^:Z.^^  Tr  iX,™^  /^  r^ni^r  jiu.  ^^^  -...n  k..i  proinised  to  assist  him  against  his  lather,  on  con- 

ometimes  as  large  as  tap»s,  deet,  and  even  bul.  J;  ,        ,  ^    agreement  to  become  the  vassal  of 

lock.,  but  prdman,  the  much   .mallet  mam-  g    ;„     „        «    ^    ^    ignominious  condition, 

ml,  u,d  b,rd,  of  tke  forest,  whjle  one  species  .^  j,,  ,.,j„  jf,j  „,      ^^^  ^    „     j    „, 

l^idsmaidy  upon  aquatic  ptj,.  Having  crushed  permitted  to  reign  in  peace.     By  his 

..dioUed  Its  pre,  until  IS  bones  are  broken  into  ^             hV  provoked  the  hosBK^of  his  own 

pieces,  and  It  IS  compacted  into  the  form  of  a  '„jj„,'     J  f„f,„M    taking  advantage  of 

mag.    It  lake.  .1  into  it.  month,  and  at  fim  ^  '  dissensions  which  prevailed,  laid  .ieie  to 

??  ^S'  ?L  r„  ,  h°*  Slf  "1.™,;  S  Granada.     The  Moors  made  .  «li.nt  defense. 

|a.  bones,  and  later  b,  reflex  movements  of  j             prepared  to  bury   themselves   imde^ 

...throat  and  ribs  slowly  engulfs  it,  the  aclion  ^    „j„,    ",  fj     |       ^     'j    jj„  „  i,„,„^ 

tei'^hir  f«  ,rSh'i„'=S'7i.Sp°Jp.'"n^Si;  i^^%t  'bv  'the^Si",  ?«.'>'   "h'^^ 

.1  the  p„,  by  a  covering  of  |m,  Sc^related  J  f"^  f^SiJ',olXo  "-^'l  ,JS^°i 

gK-^Jprsi^ffsSKi:  s^,aM^s,r^s;rwb?'^sSi 

"1;f  1  A"S'r  ^ciS"a%J  well  known  ^^:^^  ^  ?he"S  t^de'^^d'^ra' 

^5?'liSfV^%1?BS  Si^l4.Ki5fe^5.iiS'.SKS 

to  the  well-de«ned  pattern  of  the  markings.  „„,,      ^^  Ghjuada.)     Boabdil  sein  after- 

TlieK  are  exceedingly  handsome  m  most  cases,  ^„i' ^i„i    i„,„    Africa,    and    fell    in    batlle 

the  CO  or.  be  ng  ye  low,  btiif,  chestnut,  and  vary-  „,i,;u  .V.:c<i„,-  ii,o  n,,,-  ^r  ir.,  i.,  -„  ->,.»,„.  t™ 

hn  browns,  set-off  by  black'  and  white;  andX  Shine  thTln.  of  Ur^co                    ^    ' 

skms.  whicn  may  be  tanned  into  good  leather  O^^rone  the  king  ol  Morocco, 

with  the  scales  on.  are  of  high  commercial  value  Boadice'a,  queen  of  the   Iceni,  a   British 

for  making  purses,  belts,  and  other  ornamental  tribe,  inhabiting  what  are  now  the  counties  of 

articles.    Among  the  best  known  species  are  the  Cambridgeshire,    Suffolk,    Norfolk,    and    Hert- 

common  boa  — the  Boa  constrictor  proper  (ioi  fordshire.     She  died  about  6a  a.d.     The  cele- 

'bat  term  is  ignorantly  given  to  alO,  which   is  brated   earthworks   still   extant,    known    as   the 

one  of  the  lesser  forms,  rarely  exceeding  10  feet  Devil's  ditch,  at  Newmarket  heath,  and  at  Six- 

in  length.    Its  home  is  the  re^on  of  the  Ama-  Mile  bottom,  are  supposed  to  be  the  fortifica- 

7cm  and  Orinoco   rivers,   and   it  is  pale  brown,  tions  of  this  tribe,  and  perhaps   of  this  queen, 

with  a  chain-like   series   of   dark-browti   mark-  against  the  Romans.     She  was  a  contemporary 

irig!  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  enclosing  large  of    Nero,    and    was    a    woman    of    remarkable 

oblong-ova!  spots,  and  a  series  of  large  dark  character.,  both  for  firmness  and  ability.     Her 

spots  almig  the  sides,  each  with  a  light  centre;  husband,   the    king   of   the    Iceni,  -  Prasutagus. 

on  Ihe  tail  the  markingB  become  brick-red.    Sev-  dying,   left   Nero   and  his   own   two   daughters 

era!  other  species  of  this  genus,   some  much  joint  heirs  to  his  great  wealth,  hoping  thereby 

larger,  inhabit  South  and  Central  America.   One,  to  preserve  his  family  and  kingdom   from   the 

the  imperial  boa,  has  a  Mexican  variety,  often  rapacity  of  the  coTKpierars.     But   iitmiediately 

ailed  the  abonia,  whidi  is  believed  to  be  the  on  his  death  his  kingdom  was  taken  possession 

trpent  venerated  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  t)f  bj;  the  Roman  centurions.'  For  some  real  or 

vorihippcd  wttb  bloody  sacrifiees.  Two  species  of  imaginary  offense,  the  British  queen  was  (tub* 
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BOAHERGBS — BO  AS 

lidy    acourged    bj    the    execotioner,    and    her  m  a  few  estates  in  eastern  Earope,  where  the 

daughters  were  abandoned  to  the  lust  of  the  animo]  is  preserved  for  the  purpose.    In  India, 

slaves.     Stung  to  frenzy  by  this  outrage,  taking  however,   the  chase   of  the   wild  boars   of   that 

advantage  of  the  absence  of  Suetonius  Faulinus,  country,    ustiatly   called   "pig-sticking,*    is    still 

the  Roman  govemor,  from  that  part  of  Eng-  foremost  among  the  fidd-sports  of  the  AngVa- 

land,  Boadicea  raised  the  whole  militHry  force  Indians. 

of    her    tarbarians     and    bursting    upon    the         Boird,  the  collective  name  applied   to  a 

Roman  colony  of  London,  reduced  the  city  to  number    of    persons    having    the    management, 

ashes,  and  put  to  the  sword  in  that  and  netgh-  direction,   or    superintendence   of   sornTpiihlic 

boring    places,— of    Roman    citwens,    traders,  or  private  oflke  or  trust;  often  an  office  under 

Italians,  and  other  subjects  of  the  empire,— at  the  control   of   an  executive    goveniment,    the 

least  7<M»0  mdwidualS-     Suetonius  lost   ncrt   a  business    of    which    is    conducted    by    o&cers 

moment   in  hurrying  to    the   scene  of  action,  specially  appointed,  as  board  of  admiralty,  board 

although  It  was  well  known  that  the  queen  of  g^  trade    etc 

the   Iceni    was    in  command   of    130,000  men,         _  __*, ,  _  t.  .        • 

which  gradually  increased  to  230,000,  according  .   Bo^rmtaix,  Oeorge  "ua,  Amerrcan  mis- 

to  Dion  assius,  while  he  could  bring  into  the  "*?*''■  *>■  ^i'"™^-  "«-  i  ^^-  »»»»:  «*■  " 

field  in  all  less  than  10,000  soldiers.    It  is  true  P^'.  '^31..     He  rtndied  at  Andow  «ikI  w«s 

that  absolute  credit  cannot  be  given  to  state-  ordamed  m   the  Baptirt  ChurdL     In  1835  be 

ments    of    prodimous    numbers,    such    as    the  went  to  Indi«,  and  m  1827  to  Burma,  where  he 

above,  but  at  alf  events  the  disparity  of  force  >'^''A  assiduously   m    sjireadmg   Chnsoamty. 

was    extraordinary.      The    legion,    posted    on  The  mission  olanted  by  him  became  the  central 

heights,  where  its  flanks  and  rear  were  coveted  ^"^^  "'  *"  Baptist  missions  in  Burma. 
by  woods,  Mems  to  have  received  the  attack         Boardman,  George  Dwu,  American  cler- 

gssivcly,  sheltered  from  the  missiles  of  the  gysian  and  author :  b.  Ta«oy,  British  Burma, 
■itons  by  their  large,  oUong  bucklers,  until,  18  Aug.  1838;  d.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  a6 
when  the  darts  and  arrows  of  the  barbarians  Aprfl  1003;  son  of  the  American  Baptist 
began  to  fail,  by  one  compact  charge  they  car-  missionary  of  the  same  name.  He  was  educated 
ried  all  before  them,  lliey  spared  nothing;  in  the  United"  States,  graduathig  at  Brown  Uni- 
women,  children,  the  beasts  of  burden,  the  dogs,  versitj'  in  1852,  and  at  Newton  Theological  In- 
were  all  cat  to  pieces.  It  is  said  that  80,000  stitubon  in  1855.  He  was  pastor  at  Bamwelt 
Britons  were  butchered  that  day,  while  of  the  S.  C ;  afterward  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  till  1864, 
legionaries  only  400  fell,  and  about  as  inany  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
more  were  wounded.  It  is  believed  that  the  Church  in  Philadelphia,  In  1899  he  established 
action  took  place  not  far  from  St.  Albans,  Veru-  a  lectureship  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
lamium,  a  Roman  colony,  which  at  the  first  known  as  the  "Boardman  Foundation  in  Chris- 
irruption  had  shared  the  fate  of  London.  The  tian  Ethics.'  Besides  sermons  and  essays,  his 
queen,  seeing  that  her  cause  was  lost,  committed  chief  works  are;  'Studies  in  the  Creative  Week' 
suicide,  rather  than  submit  to  the  conqueror.  (18;*);  'Studies  in  the  Model  Prayer'  {1870); 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play,  'Boadicea,'  is  'Epiphanies  of  the  Risen  Lord^  (iBTg) ;  'Stnd- 
founded  upon  the  resistance  made  by  Boadicea  ies  .in  (he  Mountain  Instruction^  (^^''j  !  'The 
against  Suetonius.  KinEdom>  (1890)  ;  <Thc  Church'  (1901)  ;  'The 

Boanenna,    bo-^-nftyjea,    an    appellation  Go'^e"  Ri^'e'   ('twO- 
given  by   Christ  to  two  of  his  disciples,   the         Boardman,  Richard,  English  missionary: 

Mothers  Tames  and  John,  apparently,  on  accoont  h.  1738 ;  d.  Cork,  Ireland.  4  Oct  178a.    Me  be- 

of  their  fiery  »eal.    See  Mark  iii.  17,  came  a  member  of  Wesley's  conference  in  1763, 

Boar.    Wnid,     a     ferocious,     swift-footed  and  volunteered  fw  service  in  America  in  1769. 

species    (5w    KTofa)     of    wild    swine,    made  H?,il'^^?^,<^  '?„N™  ^"'Y I"^   ^^°'^}  ^ 

dangerous  by  its  extrime  courage  and  superior  Middle  Statestm  1774.  .and  then,  returning  to 

strength.    It  is  found  in  marshy  forest-grounds  Ei^Iand,  continued  his  itinerant  "Mn'sUv     He 

of    Europe,    Asia    Minor,    and    North    Africa,  's  Imown  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Methoduffl 

The  boar  is  much  larger  than  the  domesticated  ""   *«  United  States. 

swine;  and  covered  with  short,  grayish-black,  Boaifi^    a  fish   of  the  family  Caproiim, 

woolly     hair,     thickly     interspersed     with     stiff  foimd  off  the  southern  coast  of  Ewope.     The 

bristles,  assuming  the  form  of  a  crest  along  the  body  is  small,  oval,  eompressed,  and  carmine  in 

spine.     The  great  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  are  color,  with  seven  transverse  orange  bands  on 

formidable  weapons  in  youth,  but  later  becom-  the  back,  and  has  a  long,  hog-like  snonL 
ing  useless  by  curving  over  the  snout,  when  the         Boaitonnd.      See  Hounb 
teeth  01  the  upper  jaw  which  protrude  and  curve  o     j    u-     j  ™«.         ,.  .     »»    .  i. 

out  take  their  place  as  weapons.    The  boar  seeks  ^     ^'**^!i  ""^.^''v"  ^^^^%  '"  ^'^iSj^.S 

Hs  food  at  night  and  feeds  on  roots,  grain,  and  London,  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666;  lU 

small   animals,    birds'   e«s.  etc.     Brides  this  «te  is  now  occupied  by  a  statue  of  WilLamlV. 

species,  several  others  exjst,  notable  among  which  Th«  inn  figurw  m  Shakespeare  s  'Henry  IV.» 

are  Stu  viUalui  of  Asia  and  Africa,  Sut  vtr-  a?d  'Henry  V.'as  the  resort  of  Falstaff  and 

nuoitu  of  Java,  and  the  Celebes  and  Sin  bar-  •"*  *»"  companions. 

battu  of  Borneo.    Boars  were  common  in  Eng-  Boas,  Prana,  frants  bo'as,  German- Ameri- 

land   until   the  time   of   Henry   II.,   when   th^  can  ethnologist;  b.  Minden,  Weitflialia,  9  Jul^ 

•eemed    to  disappear    for   the  time  being,   n;-  1858L    He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  and  Kid 

mpearing   again   in   the    reign    of    Charles    I.  universities,  1877-62;  ttaveled  in  the  Arctic  re- 

Formerly  the  sport  of  htmting  this  animal  with  Kions,     r88^4;    was    assistant    in    the    R(9*) 

the  aid  of  great  dogs  (boarhonnds),  was  the  Bthnc^nf^tcal  Museum  in  Beriin,  awl  l|fiv>t 

favorite  amusement  of  the   nobles  of  France  docent  in  geography  at  the  Universifr  ta  ifts^; 

•nd  Germany,  but  is  now  rarely  followed  exccfit  and  teacher  u  antitropdosr  ill  Oaric  Uancrsitj^ 

_  i,_.  I :,  Google 
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BOAT  —  BOBADILLA 

Worcester.  Uaae.,  in  188S-93.    In  1901  he  be-  wooden  air-cbambeis  at  each  eod,  and  is  abovl 

catae    cimtor    of    tbe    American    Mu&eum    of  18   feet    in    length.      Waist   boats    and   quartet 

Natural    History.     He    has    spent    mtich    time  boats  take  their  name  from  the  part  of  the  ves- 

unoDg   various   Amencan    Indian    tribes,   and,  sel    where    they  are   k^t,   and    are   somewhat 

UDOOB    other    works,    haa    published     'Baffin  smaller  than  the  cutter.    Race  boats  diSfer  very 

Land'    (1S85)  ;    *The   Central   Eskimo,"   in   the  much  in  shape  from  any  of  those  before  named. 

'Aaaual  Report'   of  the  United  States   Bureau  Having  only  speed   in   view,   they  are  built  aa 

of  £thnoloev  (188S) ;   'Indians  of  British  Co-  light,  narrow,  and  sharp  as  possible.    They  are 

lumbia'   0Sw~p3) ;  etc  rowed  with  from  2  to  12  oars,  and  are  from  15 

™rf  ^n!*'^?'fc/^'l^'dr^f'-'X'^^'n^?  ^han^-^  inch'e? f^ve  wat?^""^''e  tT^?^* 

^d  a?™S^r  gu^  ^^hantin'^s   Td  "^oTCi  ^^^ ^-f -"l.t^'^bf^^L^  "'  """""=  *'" 

tinda  of  wo^     WoSden  bUts  ari  usually  built  ^^^'^  ''"",  sometimes  barges. 
either  smooth  or  lap-streak,  that  is,  where  the         Bo«lbill.    a   South  American   heron    (Co«- 

r  plank  laps  over  the  next  lower.     Boats  croma   cochUariu),    haym^   a   remarkable   bill, 

r  much  in  shape  and  siie,  depending  on  the  suggestmg  m  its  broad,  inflated  shape  an  up- 

osc  HJ  whidi  they  are  to  be  put.    Launch  is  the  turned  boat,  the  keel  of  which  is  represented  by 

largest  boat  carried  by  a  man-of-war.     Long  the  ridge  of  the  culmcn.    The  bird  is  about  «ie 

noat,  used  by  merchant  vessels  for  conveying  SJ^e  o*  a  night-heron,  but  with  shorter  legs.    Its 

leavy  burdens ;  this  name  is  given  to  the  largeat  general  color  is  reddish-gray,  with  Waek  and 

joat,   without   regard  to  siit     Cutter,  shorter  white  markings.    The  back  of  the  head  and  neck 

ind  lighter  than  the  launch,  and  much  faster,  "re  oorered   with   elongated,   erertiU   featheri. 

jolly  boat,  smaller  than  the  cutter,  and  not  so  A  naked  golar  pouch  hangs  bennth  the  lower 

fast,  used  for  going  on  shore,  usually  rowed  jaw-     It  feeds  upon  worms,  crabs,  and  other 

with  four  oars.    Gig,  a  fast-towing  boat  neariy  «nwU  aqnatic  animals  caught  m  muddy  shal- 

the  siie  of  the  cMter,  employed  both  in  the  mer-  lows.     Another  speau    (Cono-owa  atUndam) 

chant  service  and  navy.    Barge,  in  the  English  inhabits  Central  Amorica. 
navjr,  about  the  size  of  the  cutter.    This  name  Boat-fly     {NotontcUi    gla»ca),    an    aqnatic 

is  given  to  the  large  boats  used  on  occasions  of  hemipterous  insect  which  swims  on  its  back; 

state.    On  the  Mississippi  it  means  a  scowj  £at-  the  hind-legs  aptly  eaougli  raseabling  oars,  the 

bottomed,  and  of  very  light  draught.     Some-  body  repre^ntmg  a  boat;  hence  the  name.     It 

times  also  applied  to  the  large  8-  and  lo-oared  frequents  stagmjtt  waters,  swimming  rapidly  on 

race  boats.     Pinnace,  smaller  than  the  barge,  the   surface,    bnt    diving  bdow    whsnever    ths 

osed  for  conveying  tight  articles.    In  the  Eng-  water  is  disturbed.     In  color  it  id   gray  and 

lish  navy  the  pinnace  launch  is  next  in  size  to  Uack;  with  greenish  elytra  and    white  wings, 

flie  launch.     Paddle-box  boat,  so  called  from  The  small  insects  which  constitute  ita  food  are 

the   i^cc  where  they  are    stowed,   commonly  devoured  in  very  large  numbers.     The  female 

built  like  a  whale  boat,  and  smaller  than  the  usually  deposits  the   eggs   on    the   stems    and 

cutter.     Whale  boat,  a  sharp,  light  boat,  very  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 

wide  amidships,   bow   and   stem  aHrc,  rowed  Boatswaia  Bird,  or  Harlki^Huke,  either  of 

with   six   oars.     All   surf  boats   arc  whale-boat  two  species  of  a  sea-wanderingTird,  so  called 

mode!,  or  modifications  of  it    Dory,  light,  flat-  because  of  the  long,  pointed  feathers  in  its  uil, 

bottomed,  very  sharp,  with  sloping  sides,  frmn  ^^ich  resemble  a  ma rlin- spike,  the  boaUwain'a 

15  to  30  feet  long,  nsed  very  extensively  in  ^^f.  ^f  ^^    One  is  the  akua-gull  iSterco- 

the  fisheries.     Wherry,  m  the  United  States,  a  ^^^  panuiticiu),  and  the  other  a  tropic  bird 

dory;  in  England,  a  race  boat  for  one  rower,  (qv) 

1^,  J;;^  ™!inS  J^J^J^l.  ^'IS'J.  ]^         Bo'w.  a  wealthy  Bethlehemite,  who  took 

^ve^^^Smi^irain^  '£  %T  T"JKti  *X.1r  ^/  ^"^A  tus» 

bottomed.     Punt,  a  flat-bottomed,  decked  boat,  tV  *^h%  ""^i^  I«Jo.ri^l.  3fS 

of  very  light  draught,  used  chiefly  by  gunners.  S^^S    ^"^  *""  ^*'"  *^*™'  ""  *^"^ 

Shallop,  sSiall  shi?s  lioat;  term  not  now  used,  des^^ded.  _ 
Scow,  a  broad  flat-bottomed  boat,  with  square         Bob-white.      See  QtrAn. 
bow  and   stem,  for  conveying  heavy  weights,         BoImc,   a    European   and    Central    Asian 

propelled  by  poles  or  sweeps,  from  30  to  so  feet  gregarious     marmot     (Arctomys     bobac),     re- 

kmg,   and    12   to   18    feet    wide.     Canal   boat,  sembling  the  American  woodcbuck  in  habits  and 

a  broad    fallow  boat,   tike  the   scow,   except  appearance,  but  smaller. 

in  having  a  keel  and  a  rather  sharper  bow,  used  Bobadilla,  FranciKo  d«,  fran  this'kfi  de 

only  on  canals.    Flats,  flat  boats,  ark^  rtc,  boats  bo-ba-del'ya,     Spanish     soldier:     d.     29     June 

I'esembling  scows,  save  in  being  decked,     fhey  jjQg^     ]„  ^^  y^^,  ,gQo  ],e  ^ag  selected  as  a 

are  sriH  to  be  found  on  the  Mississippi  and  iM  commissioner  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of 

tributaries,  and  are  used  for  bnnging  all  kmda  the   new    Spanish   colony   of   Hispaniola,    and 

of  produce  down    the  river.     Bateaux,    boats  especially  into  the  complaints  which  had  been 

smalter  than  the  scow,  and  used  in  the  same  made  against  the  administration  of  Columbus 

way.     Gondola,   in  the  United   States.  3   scow;  (q.v.).     He  was  entrusted  with  unlimited  pow- 

properly,  a  very  sharp,  fast  boat,  sculled  with  ers,  which  he  immediately  exercised  by  arresting 

one  oar.     Moses,  large  flats,  used  in  the   West  Columbus,   putting  him  in   chains,  and   sending 

Indies    for    taking    molasses    hogsheads    from  him  to  Spain.     He  next  abolished  the  regula- 

shore  to  ship.    Felucca,  a  large  boat  with  lateen  tions  which  had  been  enacted  by  Columbus,  and 

•ails,  decked,  and  rowing  from  ro  to  16  banks  indulged  the  colonists  in   all   the  excesses  of 

of  oars.     Life-boats,  boats  used  in  storms  for  power,  and.  above  all,  in  boundless  oppression 

nvtng    life.       (See     Life-boat.)       Dingy,     a  of  the  natives.     The  unexpected  outrage  upon 

wooden  life-boa^  carried  hy  a  man-of-war,  has  the  most  noted  man  of  the  time  exdted  genera] 
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BOBBIN— BOCAUE 

indignation  in  Spain,  and  was  regarded  as  a  The  former  dress  is  lustrous  black,  with  the 
national  dishonor.  Orders  were  accordingly  sent  neck,  scapulars,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts 
fcr  the  recall  of  Bobadilla,  and  when  Columbus,  buff,  inclming  to  ochraceous  on  the  neck,  and 
now  reinstated  in  his  honors  and  emoluments,  ashy  on  the  tail;  the  latter  is  similar  to  that  of 
made  his  fourth  landing  in  Hispariiola,  the  fleet  the  female,  who  is  protectively  clothed  in  much' 
bearing  Bobadilla  and  other  enemies  of  Colum-  streaked  yellowish -brown  neutral  tints;  the 
bus  started  for  Spain.  A  fearful  tropical  hurri-  young  of  both  sexes  also  resemble  her,  until 
cane  wreclced  the  ships,  and  Bobadilla  perished.  the  young-  males  reach  maturity.  The  gay  sum- 
Bobbin,  a  reel  or  other  similar  contrivance  ™"  <l"ss  "^  1^^  male,  especially.the  black  part, 
for  holding  thread.  It  is  often  a  cylindrical  '?  due  to  the  Uack  margins  upon  the  feathers 
piece  of  wood  with  a  head,  on  which  thread  is  'n^":  <=°'?|s  '"  y"^"  ">=  SP""B  renewal  of  plum- 
wound  for  making  lace;  or  a  spool  with  a  head  ^K^-  These  edges  wear  away,  and  thus,  as  the 
at  one  or  both  ends,  intended  to  have  thread  f^f9"  advances,  the  brownish  centres  of  the 
or  yam  wound  on  it,  and  used  in  spinning  feathers  are  gradually  revealed.  The  song  of 
machinery  (when  it  is  slipped  on  a  spindle  and  '^e  male  is  a  varying  melody,  an  mcessant  out- 
revolves  therewith)  and  in  sewing-machines  P9"r  "f  ecstatic  music,  .n  which  one  detects 
(applied  within  the  shuttle).  distinctly  enunciated  the  word  "bob-o-iink«  Its 
i,  ...  ^  ,  -..  L  1  I  .  excited  manners  are  as  peculiar  as  its  sons, 
Bobbinet^  a  lace,  with  a  hexaponal  eyelet,  „i,ich  often  bubbles  out  ofits  beak  as  it  flutters 
manufa^ured  by  machmeiy,  m  imitation  of  the  ^nd  dances  in  mid-air.  As  the  summer  advances 
lace  made  on  a  pillow.  ^p^  [[,g  plumage  changes,  the  song  diminishes, 

Boblrio,  Italy,  a  small  town  in  the  prOT-  and  finally  ceases  altogether. 
ince  of  Pavia,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  ac  old         Their   nests   consist  of  grasses  neatly  and 

cathedral,     and    formerly    a    celebrated    abbey  skilfully     entwined,     and     ingeniously     hidden 

founded  by   St.   Columbanus.   in  the   library   of  among  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  and  are 

which  was  a  famous  collection  of  manuscripts  guarded  carefully   and   most  jealously   by  the 

now  divided  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Air*  male,  whose  exuberant  pride  in  the  four  or  five 

brosian  Library  at  Milan.     The  population  of  dull-white,  flecked,  and  marbled  eggs  is  remark- 

the  commune  is  about  5,000.  abie.    The  bobolink  goes  in  summer  as  far  north 

-    Boboli  (WbS-le)  Garden!,  the  grounds  of  »»  the  hanks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  but  is  most 

the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  planned  in  ijso  by  plentiful  in  the  northeastern  States,  where  it  ren- 

Eleanora  of  Toledo.     They   conuin  many  fine  ^"  g05M]  service  by  the  destruction  of  insects 

statues  and  the   Isoletto   fountain,  designed  by  and  their  larvK.     It  begins  to  migrate  southward 

Jean  de  Boliwne  '"  August,  and  assembles  in  huge  flocks  in  early 

B  I.  11         Li  1^,  ,,,  ■■  L      •      /-      I  autumn  in  the  great  wild-rice  marshes  that  bor- 

Bobolina,    b5-ba-^«  na,    a    heroic     Greek  ^^  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays   and  their 

woman;    d.    1825.,    Her_  husband   was   put   to  ^^  „i,g„  they  fatten  on  the  wild  rice,  and 

death  at  Constantinople  in  l8ia  by  order  of  the  ^^^  ^i^^^  ;„  ^^^  numbers  for  market,  under  the 

Sultan,   and   Bobolma   vowed   revenge      At  the  ^^  ^,f  areedbird"     Later  in  the  season  these 

beginning   of    1821    she   fanned   the   flames   of  (.j^j^  advance  southward  and  assail  the  culti- 

insurrection    among    the    Greek    population    in  ^^^^   ^j^g   plantations,   where   they   are  known 

Turkey,    equipped,  at   her    own    expense    three  ^^  rice-birds  and  would   ruin  the  crops,  partly 

ships,   herself  takintr  command   of  one  beanng  ^    ^^-        i,„|.  ,^in,    ^  breaking  the  stalks  and 

her  flag,  as  admiral,  and  giving  the  others  to  jfiaking^^ut  the  grain,  were  they  not  consuntly 

competent  c^tains.  while  her  two  sons  fought  ^.j,!^  „^  ^^^^  ^        t,^  thousands,  by  men  and 

against  the  Turks  on  land.     In  September  i&l  ^      ^]^  g^e  employed  to  shoot  them.    On  their 

she  attended  the  siege  of  Tripolitia,  to  meet  the  ^^y^n  from  the  tropics  in  the  spring  they  also 

PelOTonnesian    leaders    there   assembled,      bhe  ^^^^^^  (he  young  plants.    In  consequence  of  this 

put  her  ships  U  the  disposal  of  the  government  necessary  persecution  in  the  rice  fields  the  species 

and  maintained  the  blockade  of  Nauplia  for  14  y^^^  ,^„  seriously  diminished  of  late  years,  and 

months,  until  the  Turks  were  forced  to  capitu-  bobolinks  are  becoming  rare  in  many  parts  of 

late.     She  then  proceeded,  with  a  small   Greek  the  United  Stales^nd  Ontario.    On  account  also 

fleet,    which    was   entrusted   to   her   charge,    to  ^f  j^^ir  beauty  and  powers  of   song,  many  are 

the  coasts  of  Morea,  and   durmg  the   siege  of  caught,  caged,  and  sold  in  the  bird-stores. 
^^f^^T^H-H^'.^^v^n-w,"!  ™."h^«r';^^  hi^'rJi'  Bobruisk,  bo-broo'esk,  Russia,  a  fortified 

bu  •  "   towing  TdoT  SveT  hrb^d™!  "-  '"  the  government  of  Minsk   on  the  ripht 

aven^d  his  death  by  continuing  to  bombard  the  ^^  «f  '„^'=J"'"5^*'i^  Beresma    at  its  junction 

chy     After  the  war  she  lived  with  her  bribers  with  the  Bobruisk.  loBnules  south«st  of  Minsk, 

at  Sperzia.     In  1825  her  house  was  attacked  by  "'"?  which  ,t.  's^nn«:ted  by  rail      By   steam 

fired  bj  one  of  the  assailants.         .  extended  by  Nicholas  I.,  who  raised  it  to  the 

Bob'olink,    an  oriole  of  the  family  Iclmda.  position  of  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank.     In  1902 

found   ill    plains,    praine-lands,   meadows,    and  j,„  extensive  conflagration  nearly  destroyed  the 

cultivated    fields   throughout    the   entire    United  town 

fsTAX?U;*^tsKkinTup  I'uX'i  ,.   «<>*«.»   '■STobf;t7"fu^^'^^"^'•  ■""■ 

of  its  length.    It  T;  distinguished  from  the  black-  *«"  ^o  Gen.  Lord  Roberts   (q.v.). 
birds  and  other  orioles  by  its  pointed  tail-feath-         Bocaue,  bo-kow-a,  Philippines,  s  town  m 

ers,   long   middle   foe,   and  variegated  plumage,  the  province  of  BuEacan,-  Luzon,  situated  a  few 

Th'e  male  has  two  distinct  sets  of  plumage,  a  miles  east  of  Manila  Bay,  near  the  city  of  Bula- 

Bummer  or  breeding  dress,  and  a  winter  one.  can,  and  near  the  railroad  line. 
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BOCCACCINO  —  BOCCACCIO 

Boccaccino,  Boccaccio,  bok-kacho  b6k-ka-  whom  he  formed  a  life  friendship.  Boccaccio 

chS'no,  Italian  painler:  b.   Cremona,  1460;  d.  was     naturally     fond     of     gay     company,     and 

1518.     Few  details  of  his  life   are  known.     He  fell   in   love  with  the  princess   Mary,  iliegiti- 

came  under  the  influence  of  Mantegna,  and   in  mate    daughter    of    King    Robert,    and    half- 

his    school    in    Cremona    numbered    Benvenuto  sister   of   the   celebrated   Joanna    of    NapleS- 

Oarofato  among  his  pupils.    In  1497  be  painted  She  was  married  to  a  Neapolitan  gentleman, 

3  series  of  frescoes  in  St.  Agostino  in  his  native  but    at    once    ardently    returned    Boccaccio's 

city,  but  he  is  better  known  by  his  frieze  in  the  love  and   became  his  avowed   mistress.    At 

cathedra].      This    represents   the    birth    of   the  her  instance,  he  composed   his  romance  of 

Virgin  and  various  incidents  in  her  hfe.    Among  <I1    Filocopo,'    and    'L'Amorosa    Fiammetta,* 

his  paintings  are;   'Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,'  in  the  latter  of  which  his  lady,  under  the 

in    the    Venice    Academy;    'Virgin    and    Two  name  of  Fiammetta,  bewails  the  loss  of  Pam- 

Saints,'  in  San  Quirilo,  Cremona,  and  a  'Holy  philo,    supposed   to    represent    himself.    The 

Family,*  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.    He  committed  'Filocopo'  is  not  skilfully  constructed,  and 

suicide.  is    filled    with    spectres    and    visions    of    every 

Boccacdo,  Giovanni,  io-van'ne  bok-kach'S,  kind,  and  the  powers  of  darkness  are  sum- 
Italian  novelist:  b.  1313,  in  Paris'or  Florence;  moned  before  the  reader  to  account  for  its 
<L  Certaldo,  21  Dec.  i3?s.  His  family  was  scenes  and  incidents.  Yet  it  contains  pas- 
originally  of  Certaldo,  but  his  father  being  en-  sages  of  that  wondrous  grace  and  vivacity 
Saged  in  commerce,  removed  to  Florence,  where  afterward  so  signally  displayed  in  the  <Deca- 
he  amassed  wealth,  and  filled  several  important  merone.'  and  touches  of  human  nature  in- 
public  offices.  Very  early  in  life  Giovanni  dis-  which  the  whole  character  is  pictured  in  a 
Klayed  a  remarkable  aptitude  tor  learning,  and  single  sentence.  While  thus  employed  at 
efore  he  was  seven  years  old,  composed  verses  Naples  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Flor- 
with  perfect  facility.  He  was  placed  under  ence  by  the  illness  of  his  father.  His  separa- 
the  care  of  an  eminent  master,  Giovanni  da  tion  from  the  princess  Mary  appears  to  have 
Strada,  but  his  father  having  determined  on  affected  both  lovers  with  violent  sorrow,  and 
a  commercial  career  for  his  Son,  removed  him  it  was  only  by  the  composition  of  the  ro- 
from  his  tutor  before  his  Latm  course  was  mapce  of  <Ameto^  that  he  could  console 
completed,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  a  himself  during  his  absence.  His  father's  re- 
auEBcient  knowledge  of  arithmetic  appren-  covery  and  marriage  set  him  again  at  liberty 
ticed  him  to  a  merchant,  with  whom  he  re-  to  return  to  the  favors  of  his  adored  princess. 
mained  six  years.  His  master  finding  that  He  was  not  only  happy  from  his  connection 
he  profited  nothing,  although  he  made  in  his  with  the  princess  Mary,  but  possessed  the 
company  several  commercial  journeys,  finally  favor  of  Acciajuoli,  who  had  great  power 
in  despair  sent  him  back  to  his  father,  and'  m  Naples,  and  even  the  regard  of  Queen 
was  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  a  very  nar-  Joanna  herself.  It  is  asserted  on  respectable 
row-minded  youth.  His  father  discovering  authority  that  many  of  the  most  licentious 
that  his  son  would  never  make  a  merchant,  passages  in  the  'Decamerone'  were  written 
thought  that  his  studious  habits  might  serve  m  conformity  with  the  taste  and  by  the  com- 
him  in  the  legal  profession.  But  the  law  mand  of  the  queen.  His  father  died  in  1350, 
proved  as  distasteful  as  commerce,  and  the  leaving  a  son  by  his  wife  Bice  dei  Bosticchi, 
father,  finding  that  the  law  had  little  attrac-  who  was  also  dead^  to  the  care  of  Boccaccio. 
tion  for  Giovanni,  forced  htm  to  return  to  The  poet  faithfully  attended  ta  his  trust,  and 
commerce,  and  fix  his  residence  in  Naples,  becoming  acquainted  with  Petrarch,  the  lat- 
The  king,  Robert  of  Anjou,  a  friend  and  ter's  example  and  influence  began  very 
patron  of  Petrarch,  was  greatly  devoted  to  shortly  to  act  upon  the  mind  of  his  younger 
literature,  and  thus  drew  to  his  court  the  friend,  who  from  the  date  of  their  friendship 
most  eminent  scholars  of  Italy.  Boccaccio  commenced  to  turn  his  thoughts  more  from 
was  well  acquainted  with  Giovanni  Barrili,  licentious  pleasures  to  purer  fame.  Being 
a  man  of  erudition,  and  Paolo  of  Perugia,  the  now  permanently  settled  in  Florence,  Boc- 
king's  librarian,  and  excited  by  their  example  caccio,  by  PMrarch's  advice,  began  to  lake 
and  encouragement,  he  entirely  abandoned  some  interest  in  the  affairs  of  state.  His  mo- 
commerce  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursait  tives  were  appreciated,  however,  and  he  was 
of  learning.  His  father  gave  his  consent  only  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Padua,  to  invite 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  study  the  Petrarch  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  uni- 
eanon  law,  and  although  against  his  disposi-  versity.  Several  other  missions  followed, 
tion,  he  applied  himself  to  it  for  some  time,  and  in  April  1353,  he  took  part  in  one  to 
took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  after  that  found  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  the  papal  court  then 
himself  more  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  pas-  residing  at  Avignon.  In  the  same  year  was 
sion  for  poetry,  while  at  the  same  time  he  published  his  'Decameron'  or  '10  Days' 
devoted  himself  to  the  higher  branches  of  Entertainment,'  one  of  the  most  ejttraor- 
philoBophy,  astrology,  then  a  favorite  study,  dinary  works  of  genius  ever  written  and 
and  to  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  He  re-  which  after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries  is  still 
mained  eight  years  in  Naples,  and  during  his  regarded  as  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of 
stay  there  was  filled  with  desire  of  distinction  Italian  prose,  as  an  inexhaustible  repository 
by  the  visit  of  Petrarch  on  his  way  to  Rome,  of  wit,  beauty,  and  eloquence,   although   i" 


__  .                              popular 

light  the  splendid  reception  given  to  Petrarch,  compositions,  Boccaccio  did  not  lose  sight  of 

his  examioation  of  three  days,  his  noble  ora-  higher  pursuits  in  literature.     Like  Petrarch 

'"-,  and  the  applause  which  followed,  but  he  was  a  devoted  collector  of  ancient  manu- 

far  more  pleased  in  after  years  to  matte  scripts,  and   a   dihgent   student  of  the   classics, 

acquaintance  of  the  illustrious  poet,  with  On    one   occasion    Boccaccio   visited    Monte 
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Cassino,  within  whose  monastery  he  knew  to  Urban  in  1367,  after  the  pontiff  had  re- 
many  works  had  been  collected,  which  had  moved  to  Rome,  when  the  character  of  Boc- 
cscaped  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  bnt  caccio  had  so  completely  changed  from  hi» 
fottnd,  to  his  amazement,  that  they  were  suf-  former  looseness,  that  he  was  characterized 
fered  to  rot  in  a  damp  loft  exposed  to  the  by  the  bishop  of  Florence  as  one  in  whose 
weather,  and  that  frequently  when  the  monks  purity  of  faith  he  had  the  utmost  coulidence. 
were  in  want  of  money,  tney  took  some  of  He  was  now  honored  by  the  Florentine 
the  manuscrq>ts,  obliterated  the  writing,  re-  magistrates  with  a  professorship  founded  in 
placed  it  by  copying  on  the  parchment  some  memory  of  Dante,  for  the  better  explication 
part  of  the  ritual,  and  then  sold  the  new  pro-  of  the  'Divina  Commedia.'  His  lectures 
ductions  among  the  people  of  the  neighbor-  commenced  in  October  1373,  and  continued 
hood.  To  such  collectors  as  Petrarch  and  until  his  death,  which  was  doubtless  hastened 
Boccaccio,  and  to  the  latter  pre-eminently,  the  by  the  demise  of  Petrarch  10  months  before 
world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  rescne  bis  own.  In  eloquent  language  he  bewailed 
of  many  of  the  great  classic  works  which  his  loss.  Boccaccio  wrote  numerous  works 
otherwise  would  have  been  irretrievably  iosL  in  Italian  and  Latin,  and  both  in  prose  and 
In  1359  the  author  of  the  Decameron  visited  poetry,  few  of  which  are  referred  to  at  the 
Petrarch  at  Milan,  conversed  with  him,  as  he  present  day;  his  great  fame  rests  upon  the 
informs  us,  at  great  length  on  the  subjects  of  Decameron.  In  these  hundred  tales  of  love, 
morality  and  religion,  and  determined  to  de-  displaying  the  most  wondrous  fertility  of 
vote  himself  more  seriously  to  holy  studies,  invention,  the  reader  is  perpetually  delighted 
This  resolve  received  additional  stimulus  in  with  the  beauty  of  the  narrative  and  the 
1363  from  a  singular  circumstance.  A  monk  variety  of  the  scenes,  whetler  of  intrigue, 
from  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Sienna  wit,  or  pathos  —  no  two  stories,  nor  even 
came  to  visit  him,  saying  that  he  was  charged  their  introductions,  resembling  each  other, 
with  a  message  to  him  from  Father  Petroni,  The  author's  fondness  for  involving  friars  in 
who  on  his  death-bed,  although  he  had  never  every  imaginable  scene  of  misdiief  and 
ieen  Boccaccio,  declared  that  he  knew  him  in  ludicrous  mishap,  created  great  scandal  to 
(pirit,  and  commissioned  the  monk  to  exhort  the  Church,  and  his  famous  romance,  the 
turn  to  repentance.  In  order  to  prove  the  tenth  novel  of  the  sixth  day,  in  which  'Friar 
truth  of  bis  words,  the  monk  told  Boccaccio  Onion  promises  some  country  people  to 
pf  a  circumstance  in  his  life  which  the  poet  show  them  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  the 
ihoufiht  known  only  to  himself.  So  great  angel  Gabriel,  instead  of  which  he  finds  only 
ivas  the  effect  of  this  warning,  that  he  deter-  some  coals,  which  he  tells  them  are  the  same 
fiined  to  abandon  poetry,  sell  bis  library,  that  roasted  St.  Lawrence,*  drew  down  the 
ind  lead  a  life  of  penance  and  meditation,  solemn  anathema  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
With  this  view  he  wrote  to  Petrarch,  sup-  The  editions  of  the  Decameron  are  almost 
posing  that  his  sudden  purpose  would  meet  innumerable,  and  translations  exist  in  all  the 
with  kindred  enthusiasm,  but  bis  friend  an-  languages  of  Europe.  The  earliest  editions 
ewered  in  a  strong,  _  common-sense  letter,  are  extremely  rare,  and  of  that  of  Valdarfer 
instructing  him  to  receive  the  warning  to  re-  in  1471,  only  one  copy  is  known.  Boccaccio's 
pentance,  but  informing  him  that  there  was  poem,  'II  Teseide'  is  written  in  the  ottava 
ao  necessity  for  selling  his  books  or  abaa-  rima,  of  which  he  is  usually  considered  as 
doning  his  studies.  Boccaccio  accordingly  the  inventor,  and  is  the  first  Italian  poem 
wrote  in  a  stl-ain  altogether  free  from  his  which  presents  a  specimen  of  the  epopee, 
former  one,  while  he  assumed  the  ecclesiasti-  Chaucer  borrowed  from  this  poem  his 
cal  habit,  and  applied  himself  to  theology.  'Knight's  Tale."  and  Shakespeare  a  part  of 
With  disinterested  generosity  a  large  part  his  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream>  The  great 
of  his  means  was  dissipated  in  the  collection  English  dramatist  has  also,  in  some  measure, 
of  Greek  manuscripts,  his  emissaries  visiting  availed  himself  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron, 
many  parts  of  Europe  to  procure  them.  His  as  in  <Cymbeline'  and  'All's  Well  that  Ends 
fortune  was  thus  gradually  impaired,  and  Well.'  With  all  his  faults,  we  may  consider 
toward  the  decline  of  life  he  found  himself  Boccaccio  one  of  the  great  revivers  of  learn- 
poor  and  deserted  by  all  his  friends,  except  ing  and  a  benefactor  to  mankind,  as  well  as 
the  noble-minded  and  constant  Petrarch,  worthy  of  the  third  place  in  that  great 
That  great  poet  wished  his  friend  to  take  triumvirate  with  Dante  and  Petrarch,  'which 
up  his  abode  with  him,  but  Boccaccio  prefer-  renders  the  I4t!i  century  so  splendid  an 
red  independence,  and  declined  the  offer,  al-  epoch  in  the  history  of  literature."  See 
though  he  visited  Petrarch  wherever  he  Cochin,  'Boccaccio,  etudes  italiennes'  (iSqo), 
found  an  opportunity.  In  1363  he  was  in-  Symohds,  'Giovanni  Boccaccio  as  Man  and 
vited  to  Naples  by  the  grand  seneschal  Ac-  Author'  (189s). 
ciajuoli,  but  was  so  hurt  by  his  cold  recep- 
tion, that  he  soon  left  and  went  to  Venice  ,,  .'    ...i.-,,  , 

to  meet  Petrarch,    On  returning  to  Florence  ffe-ka  du  bik-k5zf  <,  .  „„ 

he  found  its  turbulent  state  of  society  in  lit-  ^-  Rouen,  aa  Nov.  1710;  d.  there,  8  Aug,   1803. 

tie  accordance  with  his  wish  of  retirement.  She  was  educated  in  Pans,  m  a  nunnery,  wher* 

and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  little  cottage  in  she  discovered  a  love  of  poetry.    Her  first  pub- 

Certaldo,  in   the  vale  of  Elsa,  dear  to  him   as  Hshed  work,  a  poem  on  the  mutual  influence  of 

the  birthplace  of  his  family.     From  this  re-  the  fine  arts  and  sciences,  appeared  in  1746,  and 

treat  he  was  soon  summoned  by  the  chief  gained  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Boucn. 

citizens   of   Florence,   to    undertalce   an    em-  She  next  attempted  an  imitation  of  'Paradise 

bassy  to   Urban   V,   at   Avignon,   and   repair-  Lost.'    in   six   cantos ;    then   of   the    'Death   of 

ing  to  the  papal   court  he  experienced   the  Abel';  next,  a  tragedy,  'The  Amazons*;  and  a 

most  flattering  reception.    He  was  again  sent  poem   in    lo  cantos,   called    ''The   Columlriad.* 

_.d:,  Google 


BOCCANERA— BOCHART 


Uadsme  du  Boccafc  was  praised  by  her  con- 
temporaries with  an  extravagance  for  which 
only  her  sex  and  the  charms  a£  her  person  can 
Accovnt.  Fornui  Vtnut,  arte  Minerva,  was  the 
motto  of  her  admirers,  among  whom  wcm  Vol- 
taire Fontenelle,  and  Clairaut.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  «!Qtertaining  matter  in  the  letters  which 
she  wrote  on  her  travels  in  England  and  Hol- 
land. She  was  a  member  of  the  academies  of 
Rome,  Bologna,  Padua,  Lyons,  and  Rouen. 
Many  of  her  works  have  been  translated  into 
English,  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian. 

BoGCuMra,  Bimonc,  s{-m6'na  b6k-ka-nll'- 
ra,  first  doge  of  Genoa:  d.  1363.  He  was 
bom  of  an  illustrious  noble  fami^,  but  early 
took  part  with  the  democratic  party  and  gained 
great  popialanty  by  tmdertaking  the  defense  of 
the  pwruc  ^smit  the  Dobks.  During  a  cam- 
motion  caused  by  the  severity  with  which  Phi% 
of  Valois  had  puDisfaed  a  motiny  on  board  some 
Geiucae  galleys  in  the  service  of  Fraiice,  the 
people  widted  to  appoint  Boccanera  their  abbe, 
an  <Ace  irinch  appears  to  have  been  similar  to 
that  of  the  tribunes  at  Etonx.  Boccanera  de- 
dined  to  ace^t,  an  the  ground  that  his  noble 
Inrtfa  wonld  not  allow  him  to  become  a  plebeian 
magistrate,  The  excuse  only  made  the  people 
more  detennined  to  place  him  at  their  head  and 
as  he  would  not  be  abbi  they  by  acclamation 
hailed  him  doge.  The  office,  thus  introduced 
into  Genoa  for  the  fir^  time  io  1339,  was  exer- 
cised by  Boccanera  till  i344t  when  the  ascea- 
denn  of  a  faction  ^posed  to  him  obliged  him 
to  abdicate  aod  retire  to  Pisa.  He  anerward 
regained  the  office  in  1356,  and  had  held  it  for 
tercn  years,  when  his  enemiu  succeeded  in  d^ 
stroying  him  by  poison. 

Bocdieriai,  Ixotp,  loo-fje  bfik-kfl-rCnS, 
Italian  composer  of  instrumental  mosic :  b.  Luc- 
ca, 14  Jan.  1740;  d.  Madrid,  28  May  1805.  He 
received  his  first  instruction  in  mnsic  and  on  the 
violoncello  from  his  father  and  the  Abb^  Va- 
nucc^  music-master  of  the  atcbbishop.  He  fur- 
ther improved  himself  in  the  art  at  Rome,  and 
afterward  went,  with  FiliMK)  Manfredi,  his 
friend  and  eountryman,  to  Spain,  where  he  met 
with  but  indifferent  patronage,  and  latterly  suf- 
fered grtatly  from  indigence.  Previous  to  1797 
(he  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  IL,  who 
was  a  jfreat  Iflver  of  the  violoncello  and  admired 
Boccherini's  compositions,  had  paid  him  a  pen- 
si<Hi  on  condition  of  his  sending  him  yearly  some 
of  his  qtiartete  and  quintets.  The  compositions 
which  Boccherini  published  himself  consist  of 
symphonies,  sestets,  quintets,  quartets,  trios, 
duets,  and  sonatas  for  the  violm,  violoncello, 
and  pianoforte.  He  never  composed  anything 
for  the  theatre;  and  of  church  compositions  we 
find  but  one,  his  'Stabat  Mater.'  The  adagios 
of  Boccherini  excited  the  admh-ation  of  the  con- 
noisseurs and  the  despair  of  the  composers  of 
his  time.  He  may  be  r^arded  as  a  sort  of 
minor  Haydn,  and  he  was  the  first  who  wrote 
instrumental  quartets,  of  which  all  the  parts 
are  obbligato,  and  determined  the  true  character 
of  this  species  of  mn»c.  His  melodies  are  more 
highly  esteemed  in  England,  France,  and  Spain 


Bocchctta,  b5k-ket'ta,  Italy,  a  pass  of  the 
Apcniuncs,  luding  from  Lombardv  to  Genoa, 
and  traversed  by  the  road  from  Novi.  In  the 
Austrian  war  of  succession  (I74fr7),  and  in  the 


Bocconia,  or  Plume  Popp7,  a  genus  of 
four  or  five  species  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Fapaverocsa.  P.  cordata,  a  native  of 
Japan  and  China,  is  the  onl;^  species  of  special 
merit.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial  herb  with  large 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  bloodroot,  and  small 
usually  pinkish  apetalous  flowers  borne  in  large 
terminal  panicles  rising  like  spires  from  four  to 
eight  feet  above  the  dense  foliage.  Where  known, 
it  is  a  favorite  in  tiorders  and  shrubberies  and  is 
also  largely  used  upon  lawns  for  its  remarkable 
appearance.  It  is  very  much  sought  by  bees, 
and  should  prove  a  valuable  bee-forage,  since 
it  will  thrive  almost  anywhere.  It  is  readily 
propagated  by  seeds,  divisions  of  the  root,  and 
by  suckers.  If  set  in  rich  soil  the  plants  will 
attain  the  greatest  size  and  attractiveness. 

Bochar^  bo-shar,  Samuel,  French  divine: 
b.  Rouen,  I599:  d.  Caen,  16  May  1667.  He  was 
son  of  a  Protestant  minister  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  and  gave  proof  of  precocious 


who  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  pub- 
lished it  at  the  head  of  his  work  on  Roman 
antiquities.  He  afterward  studied  philosophy 
and  theoio^  at  Sedan,  visited  England  and 
Leyden,  an^  returning  to  Prance  about  i6a8, 
became  Protestant  nHnister  of  Caen,  a  post 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  Shor^  after,  a 
Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Veron,  who  had  beeo 
specially  trained  to  controversy,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  diploma  entitling  him  to  travel  the 
country  and  debate  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  challenged  Bochart  to  a  discussion. 
It  took  place  in  1639,  in  the  castle  of  Caen,  in 
presence  of  the  Due  de  Longueville,  governor 
of  Normandy,  and  a  large  assemblage  of  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  bad  continued  tor  11  days, 
when  Veron,  without  waiting  to  bring  it  to  a 
close,  judged  it  prudent  to  take  his  dqtarture. 
The  debate  was  published  by  Bochart  under  the 
title  of  'Actes  de  la  Conference  Tenoe  k  Caen,' 
His  next  work,  entitled  'Geographia  Sacra  sen 
Phaleg  et  Chanaan,*  added  so  much  to  his  repu- 
tation that  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  sent 
htm  a  letter  in  her  own  hand,  inviting  him  to 
Sweden.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  had 
for  his  traveling  companion  the  celebrated 
Htietius,  afterward  Bishop  of  Avranches,  and 
author  of  an  ercellent  work  on  the  Christian 
evidences,  entitled  'DemonstrBtio  Evangelica.' 
On  his  return  to  Caen  in  1653  he  learned  that 
an  academy^  had  been  founded  there  in  his  ab- 
sence; He  immediately  joined  it,  and  was  after<- 
ward  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members. 
Bochart's  next  er«at  work  is  entitled  'Hiero- 
ioieon,  or  an  Account  of  the  Animals  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.*  It  was  scarcely  completed 
when  its  distinguished  author,  while  addressing 
the  academicians  of  Caen,  was  struck  with  ap^ 
plexy  and  died  almost  instantaneously.  His 
health  had  previously  given  way  under  grief 
for  the  loss  of  a  daughter,  his  otdy  child.  Be- 
sides the  works  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  sev- 
eral  otlwfs,  an>ot«:  which  is  a  'Letter  to  Dr. 
Morley,'  written,  it  is  said,  at  the  request  of 
King  Charles  II.,  and  discussing  three  impor- 
tant questions  —  De  Presbyteratu  et  Episcopatu; 
De  Provooatione  a  Judiciis  Ecclesiasticia;  De 


BOCHNIA  —  BODENSTEDT 


Jure  el  Potestale  Regum.  Bochart's  principal 
works  are  still  standards  on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat. 

Bocbnla,  b6u'ne-a,  Austria,  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Lemberg,  Galicia,  near  the  Raba, 
35  miles  east- southeast  of  Cracow.  It  is  toler- 
ably well  built,  with  several  chnrchea  a  gym- 
nasium, a  grammar  and  other  schools,  and  a 
board  for  the  regulation  of  mines  and  saltworks. 
The  salt  mines  here  employ  soo  persons,  and 
yield  15,000  tons  per  annum.     Pop.  about  9,000. 

Bochum,  boa'oom,  Prussia,  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Arnsberg,  province  of  West- 
phalia, five  miles  east- north  east  of  Essen  and 
between  20  and  30  miles  northeast  of  Diissel- 
dorf.  It  is  on  the  railway  from  Dortmund  to 
Duisburg,  and  has  manufactories  of  iron,  steel, 
hardware,  carpets,  tobacco,  etc.  Pop.  about 
65-980. 

Bock,  Jerome,  German  botanist,  better 
known  under  his  Latin  name  of  Cragus  :  b. 
Heidesbach,  1498;  d.  Harnbach,  15^4.  He  was 
a  schoolmaster,  and  then  a  physician.  Bock 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
modem  botany;  he  was  the  first  who  endeav- 
ored to  form  a  natural  botanical  arrangement. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  Herbal  of  German 
Plants. 

Bock,  Karl  Ernal,  German  anatomist :  b. 
Leipsic,  1800;  d.  1874.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Polish  revolution  he  went  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
acted  as  hospital  physician,  iirst  in  the  Polish 
service  and  later  in  the  Russian.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  elected  extraordinary  professor  in 
the  University  of  Leipsic.  His  works  attained 
popularity  and  have  been  translated.  His  title 
to  fame  rests  cbieSy  on  his  'Handbook  of 
Human  Anatomy.^ 

Bock  Beer,  a  strong  beer,  the  first  drawn 
from  the  vats  in  the  spring,  when  the  winter's 
brew  of  lager  beer  is  broached.  See  Beek; 
Brewing. 

BScklin,  berk-lin,  Arnold,  German  painter: 
h.  Basel,  16  OcL  1827;  d.  1901.  He  studied  at 
the  Diisseldorf  Academy  and  also  at  Brussels, 
Paris,  and  in  Italy,  devoting  himself  mostly  to 
landscape  painting.  A  contract  to  decorate  the 
dining-hall  of  a  villa  suixunoned  him  to  Han- 
over ;  in  1856  he  went  to  Munich,  where  Count 
Schack  became  his  patron.  In  1858  he  became 
teacher  in  the  art  school  at  Weimar;  in  1866-71 
he  was  in  Basel ;  in  18^1  he  returned  to  Munich 
and  lived  also  in  Zurich  and  Florence.  He  is 
in  the  first  rank  of  landscape  painters,  showing 
A  real  poetic  power  and  wealth  of  coloring,  yet 
his  most  poetical  conceptions  in  landscape 
painting  are  often  marred  by  the  figures  intro- 
duced. Among  his  most  notable  paintings  are 
•Venus  Reposing'  ;  'Pan  in  the  Rushes'  ;  'Cas- 
tle by  the  Sea  Surprised  by  Corsairs* ;  'Villa  by 
the  Sea' ;  and  'The  Isle  of  the  Blessed.' 

Bocland,  Bockland,  or  Book-land,  one  of 
the  original  English  modes  of  tenure  of  manor- 
land  which  was  held  by  a  short  and  simple  deed 
under  certain  rents  and  free  services.  This 
species  of  tenure  has  given  rise  to  the  modem 
freeholds. 

Bocskay,  bdch'kd-e,  Stephen,  Hungarian 
national  leader:  b.  IS56;  d.  1606.  In  1604,  when 
tiie  Emperor  Rudolf  11.  attempted  to  suppress 


Protestantism  in  Hungary,  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  Bocskay  joined  the  malcontents  and  became 
their  leader.  He  was  well  supported  by  the 
people,  drove  back  the  emperor's  troops,  and 
was  made  Prince  of  Transylvania.  In  1606  he 
concluded  the  Peace  of  Vienna  with  the  em- 
peror, and  this  secured  religious  freedom  to 
Hungary  for  a  long  time. 

Bode,  Johann  Ehlcrt,  yo'han  alert  bo' da, 
German  astronomer:  b.  Hamburg,  IQ  Jan.  1747: 
d.  23  Nov.  1826.  He  gave  the  first  public  proof 
of  his  knowledge  by  a  short  work  on  the  solar 
eclipse  of  5  Aug.  1766.  The  approbation  which 
this  received  encouraged  him  to  greater  labors, 
and  in  176S  appeared  his  'Introduction  to  the 
Knowledge  of^  the  Starry  Heavens*  (gth  ed. 
1833).  In  1773  the  Berlin  Academy  chose  him 
their  astronomer,  and  10  years  afterward  he  was 
made  a  member  of  that  institution.  His  best 
works  are  his  'Astronomical  Almanac'  (com- 
mencing 1774), — a  work  indispensable  to  every 
astronomer, —  and  his  large  'Celestial  Atlas' 
in  20  sheets,  in  which  the  industrious  editor  has 
given  a  catalogue  of  17,240  stars  (12,000  niore 
than  in  any  former  charts).  In  1825  he  was  re- 
leased, at  his  own  wish,  from  bis  duties  in  the 
Academy  of  Science  and  the  observatory  in 
Berlin.  His  place  was  filled  by  Professor  Eneke. 
His  empirical  law  as  to  the  distance  of  the 
planets  is  well  known.    See  Hope's  Law. 

B ode's  Lav,  an  empirical  law  formu- 
lated by  the  (}erman  astronomer  Bode  (q.v.) 
to  give  the  arithmetical  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the 
sun.  It  may  be  thus  stated ;  Write,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  row  of  fours,  and  under  these  place 
a  geometrical  series  beginning  with  3,  and  in- 
creasing by  the  ratio  of  3;  pntting  the  3  under 
the  second  4 ;  and  t>y  addition  we  rave  the  series 
4,  7,  ic^  etc.,  which  gives  nearly  the  relative 
distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun. 

3        ?      la      14      48      96    19'    384 

4  7  10  16  18  sa  100  i9«  38S 
Thus,  if  10  be  taken  as  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun,  4  will  give  that  of  Mercury, 
7  that  of  Venus,  and  so  forth.  The  actual 
relative  distances  are  as  follows,  making  10  the 
distance  of  the  earth : 


i  11  Ml  M  ^   i 

3-9         7.1  I     10       1S.2   )  u.i     Sj.9     9^.4     W3         30a 

Close  as  is  the  correspondence  between  the  law 
and  the  actual  distances,  no  physical  reason  has  , 
been  given  to  account  for  it,  although  there  is 
little  room  for  doubt  that  such  exists.  Kepler 
was  the  first  to  perceive  the  law,  and  Bode 
argued  from  it  that  a  planet  might  be  found 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  to  fill  up  the  ^p 
that  existed  at  the  time  in  the  series.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  planetoids  has  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  this  prediction. 

Bodenitedt,  Friedrich  Hartin  von,  fre'drlH 
mar-ten  fan  bo'den-stet,  German  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer :  b.  i8ig ;  d.  1893.  He  stud- 
ied at  Gottingen,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  and  be- 
came tutor  to   the  young   Prince   (Jallitiin   at 


BODIB—BODLET 

sand  and   One  Days  in  the  East*    (1849-50),  presented  part  of  the  Portuguese  bishop  Osorhis" 

which   were   very   successful.     In    1854   he   was  lihrary,   which   had  been   captured   by  Essex   in 

appointed  professor    of   Slavic   at   Munich,   and  1596,  shortly  after  the  expedition  against  Cadiz, 

in  1858  was  tranferred  to  the  chair  of  Old  Eng-  After  the  death  of  Bodley,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 

lish.      He   subsequently   was  theatrical   director  added    a    valuable    collection    of    Greek    manu- 

at   Meiningen,  and   traveled   and   delivered   lee-  scripts  procured   by   Baroccio,   a   Venetian.     At 

tures  in  the  United  States.    Among  the  best  of  later  dates  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 

his   poetical    works   are   the    'Songs   of   Mirza-  the  "learned  Selden,'  Gou^'  the  antiquary,  and 

Schaffy,'    purporting  to    be   translations    from  Archbishop    Laud,    made    donations    of    valu- 

the    Persian,    but    really    original,    which    have  able  Greek,  Oriental,  and   German   manuscripts 

fiassed  through  more  than  150  editions.   He  pub-  to  this  magnificent  librar:^.     The  library  of  the 

ished   translations   from   Marlowe,   Ford,   Web-  Hebrew   scholar   Ojjpenheim,   rich   in   rabbinical 

ster,  and  other  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare,  lore,  a  great  collection  of  Eastern  manuscripts, 

translated    Shakespeare  s    'Sonnets,'    and    with  of  early  editions  of  the  Bible,  original  editions  of 

other    writers   joined    in   a    new   translation   of  ancient    and     classic    authors,     together      with 

Shakespeare's  dramatic  works  (1666-72,  9  vols.).  50,000  dissertations  by  memt>eTs  of  foreign  uni- 

B(H^^  or  Body's  Island,  an  island  of  sand  vcrsities,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  medals, 

between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Albemarle  and  coins,  prints,  etc.,  were  also   subsequently   de- 

Roanokc  sounds.     The  sand  shifts  often,  and  posited  m  this  library.     In   1B09,   aarke,   the 

inlets    from  the   ocean   appear   and    disappear,  traveler,  gave  to  it  some  rare  Greek  and  Latin 

There  is  a  lighthouse  with  a  first-dass  light  on  manuscripts,  includmg  a  'Plato'   from  the  Islo 

the  island.  o*  Patmoa.    In  1818  an  exceedingly  valuable  col- 

Bodieron,  bo-dl-e'ron,    a  fish    iHexagram-  ^-1°"  °*  "^^"Y'  Greek,  wd  Arabic  manu- 

Myj  lagocepLlut)  of  Puget  Sound,  simifar  to  »^Pl*  procured  from  Venice,   was  added,  to- 

thp    rnric-troot    (n  v  1     hTrf    havlnr    irreniiRh-  gather  With  a  portion  of  the  famed  library  of 

D  J.      t'         l«-  l.  J,.    T-        t_      1-^    1  books,  manuscripts,  and  coins  of  the  scholar, 

Bodin,  Jem,  zhSn  bfi-d5n,  French  pohbaa  antiquary,  and  Shakeapearean  commentator, 
wnter:b.  Angers,  1529  or  i53o:  i  Lac«,  1596.  Francis  Douce.  This  renowned  library,  in  fine, 
He  studied  law  at  Toulouse;  delivered  lectures  ;g  ^ich  in  many  departments  in  which  other  li- 
«i  jurisprudence  ther^  and  afterward  went  to  braries  are  deficient,  and  forms  altogether  the 
Pans  and  P««ised  Being  urisuccessful  in  his  noblest  collection  of  which  any  university  can 
profession,  he  turned  his  ta  ents  to  hterary  boast.  It  is  constantly  increasing  by  dona- 
labors;  was  invited  ^  Henry  III  to  his  court;  ^-  by  copies  of  every  work  pnnted  in  the 
and  afterward  tnive  ed  with  Ae  king's  brother,  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  by  books  purchased 
Francis  Duhe  of  Alen<^n  and  Anjou,  to  Flan-  from  the  fund  left  by  Bodley,  by  fees  received 
dersand  England,  where  he  had  the  gratification  at  matriculation,  and  by  an  annual  payment  of 
?J.*'f"5'l'^"'>"'^"i^^*^^-'"l7''°'b'  ="  P*^^"^  (servitors  excepted)  who  have  the 
'De  la  Ripablique,>  onginallywnttwiin  French,  ,ight  „£  admission  to  the  library.  It  is  now 
but  afterward  trai»tated  by  Bodin  hunsclf  urto  estimated  to  contain  upward  of  500,000  bound 
Latin.    He  died  of  the  plague.  volumes,  and  between  30,000  and  40,000  manu- 

Bodkin,  Matthias  M'Dotmell,  Irish  novel-  scripts.     The  first  catalogue  of  the  printed 

ist  and    journalist.     He   has   written    'Poteen  books  was  issued  by  Dr.  James  in  1605. 

Punch';   'Pat  o'  Nine  Tales';    'The    Rebels':  „    -_   o-    in.  _       c     i-  i.      i.  i      '      j 

'Whirr  lLfa>n<->-  Pf,-  Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  English  scholar,  and 

««.,,'.                             .  ,.  founder    of    the    Bodleian    Library    (q.v.)    at 

BodTon,  (i)  an  instrument  used  by  women  Oxford:    b.    Exeter,    1544;    d.    London.    1613. 

of  ancient  times  to  fasten  the  hair,  worn  at  the  He  was  educated   partly  at   Geneva,   whither 

back  of  the  head ;   (2)   a  sharp  instrument  for  his   parents,   who   were   Protestants,   had   re- 

piercing  holes  in  cloth ;   (3)  a  blunt  instrument  tired   in   the   reign  of   Queen   Mary.     On  the 

with   an   eye.    for    drawing   tape,   etc..   through  accession   of   Elizabeth   they   returned   home, 

hems;  (4)  a  small  tool  used  by  printers.  and   he   completed    his  studies  at   Magdalen 

Bodle,  a  copper  coin  formerly  current  in  College,  Oxford.     He  afterward  became  a  Fel- 

Scotland,  of  the  value  of  two  pennies  Scotch,  or  low  of  Merton  College,  and  read  lectures  on 

the  sixth  part  of  an  English  penny.    It  Is  said  the  Greek  language  and  philosophy.    He  went 

to  have  been  so  called  after  a  mint  master  named  to  the  Continent  in  is?6,  and  spent  four  years 

Bothwell.  in  traveling.    He  was  afterward  employed  in 

Bodleian   (bfid-le'an)   Library,  the   public  various    enibassies    to    Denmark,    Germany, 

library  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  so  called  France,   and   Holland,      In    1597. he   returned 

from  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  (q,v.)  who  restored  it  J^ome    and    dedicated    the    remainder    of    his 

toward  the  dose  of  the  i6th  century,  many  of  ".'°   ^°  the  re-establishment   and  au^enta- 

Ihe  previous   collections  of  books  and   manu-  tion  of  the  public  library  at  Oxford.    This  he 

scripts  having  been  destroyed  during  the  reign  accomplished,    procuring    books    and    manu- 

Of   Edward  VL     Beside  restoring  the  building  scripts  himself,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  at 

and  providing  a  fund  of  $10,000  for  the  purchase  »   8''eat,   expense,   and   by   his   influence   and 

of  books,  he  also  presented  a  collection  which  persuasion     inducing  _  his     friends    and    ac- 

was  valued  at  $S0,cx»,  and  left  an  estate  for  the  quaintances  to  assist  in  his  undertaking.    Sir 

maintenance  of  officers  and  for  keeping  the  1!-  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  and  Thomas 

brary    in    repair.    For   the   government    of   the  Allen     the     mathematician,     were     among     the 

library  he  drew  up   some  statutes,  which  were  principal  contributors  on  this  occasion.     Tht 

afterward  incorporated  with  those  of  the  Univer-  library    was    so    much    augmented    that    Sir 

sity.    The  library  was  first  opened  to  the  public  Thomas   Bodley,  who  was  knighted  at  the 

8  Nov.    1602.    The  liberal  example  of  Bodley  accession  of  James  I.,  was  induced  to  erect 

was  soon  followed  by  the  Earl  of  E^sex,  who  an  additional  structure  for  the  reception  of 
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the  increasing  quantity  of  valuable  books  and  the  relations  deceived  to  exist  between  tfaem 

manuscripts.     He  was  interred  in  the  chapel  Mind    and    body,    positing    temporarily     theii 

of  Merton   College,  in  the  university.      He  reality,  may  first  be  regarded  from  the    point 

bequeathed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property  of  view  of  correlated  action.    Generally    expe- 

to  the  support  and  augmentation  of  the  Horary,  rience  reveals  indisputably  the  intimate  relation 

See   <Rehquia!   Bodieiana'    (London,    1703),  which  exists  between  the  constitution  and  modi- 
fications of  bodily  functions  and  the  character 

Bodmer,    Georg,    ga-ora    bod  mar,    Swiss  and     alterations     of     consciousness.    Consider 

mechanic:  b.  Ziinch,  6  Dec.   1786;  d.  Zurich,  the  following:  the  dependence  of  certain   forms 

2g  May   1864.     He  invented  the   screw  and  of  consciousness  upon  the   functioning  of    tfie 

cross  wheels;  and   made  valuable  improve-  senses;  modifications  due  to  injury  by  a  blow, 

menis   in   firearms  and  in  various  kinds   of  on  lesion  in  the  cerebral  cortex;  effect  of  loss 

machinery,    particularly    in    that    of    wool-  of  sleep  upon   attention;  effect  of  the   use    of 

epmning.  certain  drugs;  pleasures  and  pains  resulting  from 

Bodmw,    Johann    Jakob.    yS'han    yaltfib.  ("""ioning  ofjense;  feeUng  of  effort   »:hich 

German  poet  and  scholar:  b!  Greifensee,  near  accompanies   bothly  work;    ^e   Phenomena    of 

Zurich,  19  July  1698;  d.  Zurich,  a  Jan.  1783.  sleep:  diseases  of  memory  and  wJl,  double  per- 

Although    he   produced   nothing   remarkable  fpnal.fy;   pheno^a   of  hypnotism^  hall ncina- 

of  his  Swn  in  poetry,  he  hetpeS  to  open  th«  ^'t^,  rtt ;  the  ev^ence  from  heredj^,   sexual 

way  for  the  new  German  llteratttrc  in  this  i*^"^"!'    *"^-?^"   '?''!-''    Phj™™««:     All 

department,  which  was  then  in  a  low  and  **>=«-  ^  f^<^'  afford  an  indisputable  conclusion 

barbarous    state.    He    was    the    antagonist    of  concerning  the  correlated  action  of  mind   and 
Gottsched  in  Leipsic,  who  aspired  to  be  the  ^\- 

literary  dictator  of  the  day,  and  had  embraced  ' 

the  French  tlwory  of  taste,  while  Bodmer  in-        ._,  ,  _  .,  ._.  ,  ,    ...      .  .  . 

Clined  to  the  English.     He  has  the  honor  of  "'^t   between  them.     The  general  trnth   which 

having  had   Klopatocfc  and  Wiclaad  among  Jhe  phenomena  referred  to  appear  to  eaUblish. 

his  aeholars.     Bodmer  was  for  a  long  time  *»*  "'7  psychosis  has  ita  cooconutaot  neu- 

professor  of  history  in  Switzerland.    He  was  "S"".  »ad  every  neuroos   a   oon«)mrtant   ^- 

a   copious  and  indefatigable  writer,  though  ^'^'  ''"f*^'^''  '""'*  *"".  "■  ^-    S^ 

he  Mrtertained  many  incorrect  views.  *?"""  V>itol  the  ctatement   a   mdubrtable; 
the  latter   by   no    means    ao.    Mental    activity 

Bodoni,  GUmbattiata,  jam-hit-tis'ta  bo-  always  involves  nervous  activity,  but  the  ner- 
do'n£,  Italian  printer:  b.  Saluzzo,  Piedmont,  vous  ^sten  does  worit:  other  tl»n  that  con- 
1740;  d.  Padua,  29  Nov.  1813.  His  father  nected  with  mind.  Moreover  the  precise 
owned  a  printing  establishment  at  Saluzzo,  intccconnections  of  mental  fact  with  cerebral 
and  he  began,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  employ  fact,  and  vice  versa,  is  not  on^  not  loiown,  fant 
himself  in  engraving  on  wood.  His  labors  the  specific  character  of  the  neurosis  concomi' 
meeting  with  success,  he  went  in  1758  to  tant  with  the  psychosis  is  perhaps  impossible  of 
Rome,  and  was  made  compositor  for  the  final  analysis.  But  until  these  phenomena  are 
press  of  the  Propaganda.  By  the  advice  of  understood,  the  t^ure  of  the  relations  of  body 
the  superintendent  he  made  himself  ac-  and  mind  cannot  be  finally  dciermined.  How- 
qnainted  with  the  Oriental  languages,  in  order  ever,  physiological  psychology  has  successfully 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  kind  of  printing  established  certain  general  conclusions  concent- 
required  in  them.  He  made  himself  of  great  ing  the  existence  of  uniform  relations  between 
service  to  this  press  by  restoring  and  putting  concomitant  psychical  and  neural  processes.  The 
in  place  the  types  of  several  Oriental  alpha-  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  time-order  or  syn- 
bets  which  had  fallen  into  disorder.  The  chronous  occurrence  of  the  two  series  of  events. 
Infante,  Don  Ferdinand,  about  1766,  had,  with  The  remainder  are  concerned,  in  the  main,  with 
a  view  of  diffusing  knowledge,  established  a  variations  of  intensity,  quality,  combination,  and 
printing-house  in  Parma,  after  the  model  of  complexity.  Qualitative  psychical  differences, 
those  m  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Turin.  Bodoni  however,  are  not  accompanied  by  corresponding 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  establishment,  differences  of  molecular  movement.  These  are 
which  he  made  the  first  of  the  kind  in  En-  quite  different  from  the  corresponding  sensa- 
rope,   and  gained  the   reputation   of  having  iJonal  differences. 

far  surpassed  all  the  splendid  and  beautiful  Philosophical    systems,    from    the    days    of 

productions  of  his  predecessors  m  the  art.  Greek  thought    (see  Anaxacohas;  Aristotle) 

The  beauty  of  his  type,  ink,  and  paper    as  rfo„„  ,j,  the  present,  have  taken  np  the  prob- 

wcll  as  the  whole  management  of  the  techni-  i^^   „,,„^   psychology   leaves   off.     These   sys- 

cal   part  of  the  work,  leaves  nothing  for   us  ^^^^  ^,3     be  divided  into  dualism  and  monism, 

to  wish;  bnt  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  edi-  According  to   dualism,    the    first   and    crudest 

tions  is  .seldom  equal  to  their  outward  splen-  theory  of  which  was  promulgated  by  Descartes, 

dor.     His   Homer   is   a   fruty   admirable   and  both   mind   and   body   are   real    existences,    and 

magnificent  work;  mdeed.hia  Greek  letters  their  relations  must  accordmgly  be  determined 

are    the    tnost    perfect    imitations    of   Greek  j^^  problem  assumes  two  forms,  the  epistemo- 

manuscnpt    that    have    been    atternp ted    in  ,^^    ^„j    ^he    genetic.    According    to    the 

Orjll   lii^'1;»lt.?'',//l"l'?^  I^'i'^'^t  A  *°""^'-  of  'h*"  a  knowledge  of  both  body  and 

OreeK,  i..atin,  Italian,  ana  rrench  classics  are  _'_j   ■, ■.  j      i7._:_..  1.1 : _u,,»__u,<r 

highly  prized.    He  v^s  a  member  of  several  ^'"A  .''  P°=^^''-  ,.^^"°."^  ^J'T  =,  ^  .3 

.ctdemTes    of   Italy  and    knight   of   Several  ^^f"  '"teraction  then  arise    such  m  the  «usai 

_-j._.  ■'  ■  relation,    parallelism,    pre-estabhshed    harmony, 

and  occasionalism.     The  first  of  these  is  not 

Bo^  and  Hind,  in  philosopln',  the  prob-  only  the  most  important,  but  the  philosophical 

lemt  of  the  reality  of  mind  and  body,  and  of  concqitions  concerning  it  may  be  said  to  strike 
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at  the  hunost  Iieart  of  the  prohlem,  and  their  dudea    both    these    theories.     The    porallellani 

assumption  determine  the  acceptance  or  rejec-  which    pby^otogfcal    psjrchotogy    detBonstrateti, 

lion  of  general  theories.    Physiological  psychol-  then,  in  the  two  daases  of  phenomena,  hidi- 

ogj  has    demonstrated  the  temporal   coneomi-  cates  not  oniy  tb^r  ultimate  mseparahilitr.  hut 

tance  of   the  psychosis   with  the  intermediate  the  fact  that  they  are  but  different  modes  of 

central  portion  of  the  neurosis.     But  we  have  nunifestation  of  a  common  substance.     Mani- 

^ealing:    physiological    pro-  feetly,  then,  this  doctrine  calls  for  no  intcrac- 


cesses  devoid  of  conscious  concomitant.     Now,  tioD   theoir   and   disposes  of  the   troublesome  ^ 
die    question    arises  r    How    may    this    partial  question  oi  causal  connection  above  referred  to.  ' 
parallelism  be  accounted  ior?    Is  there  a  cansal  There  is  no  interaction,  merely  a  parallelism.  ' 
relation  snch  as  our  initial  phenomena  seemed  This  parallelism,  indeed,  e:rtends  throughout  alt 
to  indicate,  or  have  we  only  the  appearance  of  material  objects,  all  of  which  thus  assume^  a   - 
.it  in  a  general  parallelism f    Science  has  failed  certain  menial  aspect  also.    It  is  at  this  point 
to  aSord   precise  answers  to  these  questions,  especially  that  monism  parts  company,  in  its 
According  to  it  the  series  of  nervous  events  is  tpeculation,     from     the     teachings     of     non- 
complete    in   itself   and   self-sufficient.     Hence,  speculative  psychology,  according  to  which  miai 
since  antecedent  events  fully  accgunt  for  con~  and  consciousness  are  iavariably  oo-cxtensive. 
sequent  ones,  consciousness  can  Irave  no  causal         BiUiograpky, —  Baia,     'Mind     and     Body'; 
action   upon  the  neura!  series.     Consciousness,  Hottdin^  'Psychology,'  II.;  Ladd,  'Elementsot 
then,  is  a  mere  accident  and  without  determtn-  P^siological    Psychology,'    Ft.    III.;    Wundt, 
ingr  power  in  any  series.    This  gives  ns  the  doc-  'PhysioIogicBl   Psychol*^,*   c  XXIV.;  Went- 
trine  of  human  automatism,  according  to  which  achcr,    ^Phyrisehe   und   Psychtscbc  Kausalttat' 
all  our  nervous  actions  are  determine^  and  cen-  (1896) ;  Rehiritt  'Aussenwelt  und  Innenwelt' 
sciousness  is  an  nnneccssary  attachment     On  (i*^)  ;  'Psychological  Review,*  IIL  (i8g6). 
the  other  hand,  other,  r^rd  psydiical  phe-  j^j^  Color.  a  term  applied  to  such  pig- 
nomena  as  having  a  reahtyequal  W  that  of  J     ^      ■  ^  j  '^^^  ^     j,^  opaque, 
physio  ogica     phenomena.     They   aclmowledge.  ,,  distinguished  from  those  which  are  ttans^ 


generally,    the   conditioning  efiect    of   nervous 


5roc.,s.V  «po.   ™nt.l   oi;^.   bu,   ,h«   divide  fr'iu^r' ?hS'''XSS"to'"^r'  con^e- 

oonnccijon.    Finally  the  gmalic  tow  tt.oe.  .U  S    ^J     color  to  give  tliem  brightn.M  ind 
d,.i,„ct«n  of  mmd  rad  body  upon  the  dmhm  ^      y,^     ^ »  ^^^  f 

.hieh     ,     develymenOl    theory     n    icmer.l       ™    -^      ^        j      ^     ^  ,  ,  jJJ. 

■ppeus  to  demuJ^:  or  »  lecept.  ,t  u  .n  hypoth-  j^         ^J^  „^M  £y  miiiiiB  the  pigitentJ 

e..i  nnCT««ally  eunined,  lot  co»ven«»l  tor  ,,«j,  „„„  ,„„  ,,„  ,;,„„er  of  jn  Si  p.int- 

'"^ffe'SSpted  tnatodon  of  ntind  „d  '"«•  "  -"  •"  '^  ■»'"«■'  »  '»■"'  =*'■ 
body  which  brings  us  to  the  doctrme  of  monism.  Bo6j  of  Liberties.     See  Law. 


Undo-   this    general    theory    we   find   spiritual  c.      r- 

Dionism,  matemlism,  oanpsychism,  epiphenom-  Body-«atching.    See  Cobpss. 

enon.  mind-dust,  etc.    The  most  obvious  means  floece,    bois.    Boeia,    or    Boyce,    Hector, 

of  reconciltation  IS  that  of  resolvmg  either  one  Scottish    historian:    b.    Dundee,    about    1465; 

of  the   ultimate  factors   into    the   other.  _  The  j      ^jg       B^^g     ^^M     at    Dundee,     and 

mrtaphysical  conation  of  materialism  is  the  f^^„    ^t    the    University    of    Paris,    and    be- 

dodrme  to  which  all  substance  whatsoever^  is  ^^^^    professor    of    philosophy    in    the    Col- 

conceived  of  as  being  reduced  to  matteivof  which  y^„     ^f     Montaigu.     Here     he     became     ac- 

conscipus  mind  IS  but  a  product     pe  chief  quajnted  with  Erasmus,  who  professed  a  high 

objections   urged  agamst   it   are:    U)    that   it  esteem  for  him.     About  1500  Boece  qmtted 

makes  oor  mental  stales,  which  of  aU  know-  pa^s    to    assume    the    principalship    of    the 

ledge  we  know  most  immediately  and  directly,  „«„]„  founded  University  of  King's  College, 

subordinate    to    our    indirect    and    inferential  Aberdeen.     He  was  also  made  a  canon  of 

knowledge  of  things;  (a)  that  consciousness  is  Aberdeen.     The  death  of  his  patron  in  1514 

a  reality  distinct  from  material  phenomwia,  and  occasioned  his  first  work  — a  history  of  the 

therefore  incapable  of  being  analysed  rnto  it;  palates  of  Mortlach  (the  original  see)  and 

and  (3)  that  no  external  world  is  possible  apart  Aberdeen,  uiclading  the  lite  of  Bishop  El- 

from  a  perceiving  subject.    Spiritualism,  on  the  phinstooe,    which    occmries    about    a    third    of 

other  hand,  escapes  these  objections  by  positing  the  volume.     It  has  been  reprinted  by  the 

mind  as  the  primordial  substance,  and  further  Bannatyne  and   New  Spalding  clnbs.     Five 

regarding    material    things    as    in    themselves  years  afterward  appeared  the  work  on  which 

essentially  expressive  of  spirit     It  encounters,  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  the  'History  of  Scot- 

bowevcr,    certain    difficulties    in    the    concomi-  land.*     The  first  edition  is  without  date,  but 

lance    and    juxtaposition    of    its   elements    for  a    commendatory  epistle  bears   the  date  of 

which,  as  yet,  it  has  afforded  no  adequate  solu-  1537.    It  was  written  in  Latin.    He  is  distin- 

tion.  guished  by  a  patriotic  zeal  to  magnify  the 

According  to  Spinoia's  doctrine  of  monism,  achievements  of  his  countrymen,  and  by  an 

both  spirit  and  matter,  or  the  mental  and  the  enlightened  love  of  political  liberty  in  advance 

material,  are  posited  as  real,  sdf-cxietent  reali-  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.    In  1527  Boece 

tiea,  hot  not  standing  independent  of  each  other,  recrived    an   annual    pension    of    50   pounds 

There  is  a  common  «anbst«nce,*  and  in  this,  (Scots),  which   was   to  be   continued  'until 


his,  (scots),  which   was   to   tie   con 

v«.«««««™.  -^«   >^l.^.™m,   ...^   ,^.~^. it^  the  king  should  promote  him  1. 

Mtritote    of   e«en»l    rrahty,    find    themsdvea  of  100  marks  Scots  of  yearly  value.*     The 

contKcted.    Hence  the  doctrine  is  neither  purely  pension  was  paid  till  iS34,  when  it  is  supposed 

materi«liMic  nor  pmely  spiritnalistic   bnt   m-  he  received  the  promoUon  — »  very  unsafe 
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inference.     The  rectorship   of  Tyrie,  which  as   a  supernumerary.     He  served    74    years 

[)e  held  at  his  death,  is,  however,  supposed  to     in     the    ministry,     and     at    the   time    of    his 
have  been  the  promotion  in  question.  death  was  the  oldest  Methodist  minister  in 

Boeckh,    Auguat,    ow'goost    bek,    German  America.      A  special  service  in  honor   of  his 
classical  scholar:  b.  Carlsruhe,  24  Nov.   i?85;     ^°°*^    birthday   was   held   8   June    1S75-      He 

d.   Berlin.   3   Aug.   1867.     In   1803   he   entered  wo'^    'Reininiscences.    Historical    and    Bio- 
the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  was  in-    Sa'aph.cal    of  S.My-four   Years  in   the    Mims- 

duced  by  the  influence  of  Wolf  to  devote  him-  "J" ,  <"■  Y-  1865;  new  cd.  1875,  ed.  by  J.  B. 
self  to  the  study  of  philology.    After  spend-    Wakeley  and  others). 

ing  three  years  here,  and  more  than  a  year  Boehm,    Sir    Josmh    Edgar,    Hnngarian- 
in    Berlin,    he   returned    in    1807   to    his   native  English  sculptor:  b.  Vienna,  1834;  d.    12  Dee. 
state,  and  in  the  same  year  became  extraordi-    1890.    He  went  to  London  in  1862,  and  lived 
nary,  and  two  years  later  ordinary  professor  there  from  that  date,  becoming  a  member  of 
in    the    University    of    Halle.     He  had  already  the  Roya!  Academy  in  1881.     Among  his  im- 
acquired   such   renown   as   a   scholar,   that   in  portant  works  are  the  great  statue  of  Queen 
1810  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  Victoria    at    Windsor;    statues    of    Bunyan    at 
ancient  literature   in   the  newly   founded   Uni-  Bedford;    Wellington   at    Hyde    Park    Comer; 
versity  of  Berlin;  and  here  he  remained  en-  Dean  Stanley  at  Westminster  Abbey;    Drake 
joying  this   and   other  important  offices  and  at   Plymouth;    Carlyle   on   Thames    Embank' 
dignities  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     The  works  ment,   and   busts   of   Ruskin,   Gladstone,    and 
of   Boeckh  have  made  an  epoch   in  the  history  Huxley.     In  i88q  he  was  knighted.      He  was 
of  philology  and  archaeology.    In  his  studies  of  the   fashionable    sculptor    of    his    tiiTie,    but 
classical   antiquities   he   set   forth   the   princi-  ranch  of  his  work  fails  to  reach  a  high  stan- 
ple  that  philology  ought  to  be  an  historical  dard  and  his  designs  for  the  jubilee      coin- 
method  intended  to  reproduce  the  whole  so-  age  of  1887  were  very  adversely  criticised. 
cial  and  political  life  oi^any  given  people  dur-          Boehme'ria,  a  large  genus  of  plants  of  the 
ing  a  given  period;  and  in  accordance  with  natural    order    Urti<:arear.    natives    of    tropical 
this  he  divided  the  science  into  two  parts:  Asia,  where  various  species  furnish  fibres  used 
O)     Hermeneutics     and     Criticism;      U)     the  ;„     rope-     twine-     thread-     and     clolh-making. 
Practical   and  Theoretical  _  Life  of  the    An-  g.   „f^^a    (china   grass)    is   a    nettle-like,    but 
cients.^    His  views  were  vigorousl;-  attacked  non-stinging   perennial    herb    which    is    propa- 
in  various  quarters,  but  the  majority  of  Ger-  gated  by  seeds  or  root  division      When  once 
man    scholars    gathered    around    hm,    and    he  established  three  crops  are  obtained  annually 
himself  earned  his  views  into  effect  in  a  num-  g^d    the    fibre    removed    by    hand    stripping, 
ber  of  important  works.    The  most  remark-  machinery,    or    boiling    in    water    or    chemical 
^^'*T,?^"'^'*,n?,''''   the   following:     an  edition  solutions.     None  of  these  methods  are  wholly 
of    Pindar;     'The    Public    Economy    of    the  satisfactory;    for    which    reason    China    and 
Alhenians,>    which   has   been   translated   into  i^jia^  thogg  la^ds  of  cheap  hand  labor,  still 
English;  'Metrological  lnvestigations_of,  the  j^ppiy  the  world.      The  fibre  is  used  to  make 
Weighs,  Coins,  and  Measures  of  Antiqmiy>,  China-grass     cloth.    B.     lenadisima      (ramie} 
and     'Documents     Concermng     the     Maritime  (q.v.)    or   rhea.   is   considered   by   some    botan- 
Affairs  of  Attica.'     Besides  these  he  was  un-  jsts    as    a    variety    of    B.    nivra.     Attempts    to 
interruptedly  engaged  from  1815  to  the  end  establish  the  China-grass  and  ramie  industries 
of  his  life   in   making  a   collection   of   Greek  ;„  (he  United  States  have  not  been  v^ry  suc- 
inscriptions,    which    he    published    with    the  cesstui;    not   because    the  plants    cannot   be 
title  -Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum,'  and  rahed  economically,  but  because  of  the  high 
the  first  four  volumes  of  which  appeared  at  prj^e  of  labor  in  manufacture,  and  the  ineflj- 
Bcriin  between  1824  and  1862.    The  first  three  ciency   of  machines  and  degumming  methods. 
volumes  of  a  collection  of  his  minor  works,  gott,  species  and  several  others  of  the  genus 
edited    by    Ascherson,    appeared   during   the  ^ff.  effective  ornamental  plants  in  borders  and 
lifetime  of  the  author.  are  hardy  as  far  north  as  Washin^on,  prob- 

Bocbler,  be-ler,  Peter,  Moravian  bishop:  ably  farther.     Consult:  Dodge.   'Descriptive 

b.    Frankfort-on-the-Main,   1712;    d.   London,  Catalogue    of    Useful    Fibre    Plants    of    the 

1775.     He  was  educated  at  Jena,  joined  the  World';  Royle,  'Fibrous  Plants  of  India.* 
Moravians  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  Bceo'tia,  be-6*shl-a,  a  country  of  ancient 

He  was  sent   as   a  missionary  to   America,  Greece,   bounded   nofth  by   Phocis   and   the 

working  among  the  negroes  in  Georgia,  the  country  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians;  east  by  the 

Germans  in   North   Carolma   (who  later  set-  Euripus,  or  Strait  of  Euboea;   south  by   Attica. 

tied   Bethlehem,  Pa.),  and    the    Indians    of  Megaris,    and    the    Alcyonian    Gulf,    and    west 

Pennsylvania.     He  went  to  Europe  and  re-  ,^^^    p^^j^     l^^   snfSact    is   estimated   at    i.iig 
turned    to    Bethlehem    with    a    large    number  ^^  ^i,„;  but  the  boundaries  were  not 

of  colonists.     In  1742,  he  was  made  ^shop  of  aj^ays  the   same.     In  the  norfh  it  is   motin- 

the  Moravian  churches  in  America,  England,  lainous  and   cold,   and   the  air  is   pure   and 

Ireland,  and  Wales.  healthy,  but  the  soil  is  less  fertile  than  that 

Boehm,  bem.  Henry,  clergyman:  b.  Cones-  of  the  other  portion,  which,  however,  is  said 

toga.    Pa.,    8   June    1775;    d.   near    Richmond,  to    suffer    from    malaria.      The    motrntainous 

Staten  Island,  28  Dec.  1875.     Under  the  in-  part  in  the  north  was  called  in  earlier  times 

iluence.  of    Bishop    Asbury,    Boehm,    whose  Aonia.    Among  the  mountains  of  Bo^otia  are 

father  was   a   Mennor.ite   clergyman,   became  several     remarkable    in     history    and     mythol- 

an  itinerant  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  ogy  — Helicon  (now  Zagoro),  the  mountain 

In  this  capacity  he  traveled  over  100,000  miles  of  the  Sphinx,  the  TeiimesBUS,  Libethrium, 

on    horseback   between    the   years    180O   and  and     Petraohus.      Hjrpatus     (modern     name 

1842,  when  he  was  stationed  at  Staten  Island  SanaU),   bounded    the   Thebw  plain   on  the 
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«ast     A  feature   of  the  country  was   Lake  Distinctione   Mentis  a.  Corpore,*    in   which  he 

Copais,   the   district   around   which   is   a   valley  attacked  Epicurus,  Hobbes,  and  Spinoza.     He 

conipletely     surrounded     by     hills,     and     con-  now  commenced,  at  the  age  of  22.  the  study 

nected  with  the  Eubtean  Sea  by  subterranean  of   raedkine,     Drelincourt   was    his   first   and 

passages.    The  lake  was  fed  by  the  Cephisus,  only  teacher.    From  him  he  received  little  in- 

the    largest    river    in    the    country,    and     the  struction;    and   by   his   own    solitary    study   he 

■water  was  liable  to  accumulate  more  rapidly  learned   3    science    on    which    he    was    after- 

than    the    natural    drainage    of    the    country  ward  to  exert  so  important  an  influence.     His 

could  carry  it  off.     Hence  the  early  inhabi-  first  study  was  anatomy,  which  he  pursued 

tants  suffered  much  from  inundations,  and  at  from  books,  rather  than   from   observation. 

a  period  previous  to  historical  annals  subter-  He  attended  dissections,  indeed,  but  his  writ- 

laneous  channels  were  built  to  carry  off  the  ings  show  a  deficiency  of  practical  knowledge. 

water,     which     indicate     a     very    early     civili-  SUli  he  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  the 

zation,  and  recognized   from  the  ruins   which  study  of  anatomy,  as  the  use  he  made  of  me- 

still     remain    as    among    the    greatest    works  chanical  illustrations  induced   anatomists  to 

of      antiquity.      These      works      made      Bo:otia  apply  themselves  to  a  more  accurate  study  of 

one    of    the    most    fertile    districts    of    Greece,  the  forms  of  the  organs.     After  this  prelimi- 

Recently   the   lake   has    been    drained   at   great  nary    study,     Boerliaave    read    all    the    works, 

expense   and   a   large   tract   of   land   reclaimed,  ancient  and  modern,  on  medicine,   in  the  order 

The      chief     occupation      of      the      itihabitants  of  time,  proceeding  from  his  contemporaries 

was      agriculttjre    and     the    raising    of     cattle,  to    Hippocrates,   with   whose   superior   excel- 

Bceotia   was   first  occupied  by  the   Pelasgian  lence    and    correct   method    he    was    forcibly 

tribes.    In  the  time  of  Bceotus  (son  of  Itonus,  struck.      He   also   studied   botany   and   chem- 

and  grandson  of  Amphictyon,  from  whom  it  istry,   and  although   still   preparing  himself   for 

is  said  to  have  derived  its  name)  these  were  the    clerical    profession,    was    made    in    1693 

subject  to  the  Hellenes.     It  was  divided  into  Doctor   of   Medicine   at   Harderwyck.      After 

small      states,     until     Cadmus     the     Phanician  his    return    to    Leyden,    some    doubts    being 

founded  the  government  of  Thebes.     In  later  raised    as    to    his    orthodOKy,    he   finally   deter- 

limes    all    Greece   worshipped   the    Hercules   of  iliined    to    follow    the    profession    of    medicine. 

Thebes.    After   the  death  of  Xanthus,  king   of  In    I70[   the   Unrrersity  of   Leyden   chose   him, 

Thebes,  most  of  the  cities  of  Bceotia  formed  on  the  death  of  Drelincourt,  to  deliver  lectures 

a  kind  of  republic,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  on  the  theory  of  medicine:    Boerhaave  now 

chief  city.    Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  raised  beffan   to   develop   those    groat   and    peculiar 

Thebes  for  a  time  to  the  highest  rank  among  excellences  which  make  him  a  pattern  to  all 

Grecian  slates.     In  Boeotia  are  several  cele-  who  undertake  the  office  of  instruction.    Pu- 

bratcd    ancient   battlefields,    namely,    Plaiaia  pits  crowded  from  all  quarters  to  hear  him, 

(now    the   village    Kokla),   where    Pausanias  His      method    was    eclectic,    combining    the 

and  Aristides  established  the  liberty  of  Greece  speculations  of  opposing  schools,  and  led  him 

by  their  victory  over   the    300,000    Persians  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  mechani- 

under  Mardonius;  Leuctra  Cnow  the  village  cal  and  chemical  theories  of  vital  actions.    In 

Parapogia.)r  where  Epaminondas  checked  the  1709  the   University  of   Leyden   appointed   bim 

ambitious  Spartans;  Coronea,  where  the  Spar-  successor  to  HoHon,  in  the  chair  of  medicine 

tan    Agesilaus    defeated    the    Thebans;    and  and    botany.     The   course  of  instruction  to 

Chseronea      (now      Capranu),      where      Philip  which   Boerhaave  was  now  devoted,  induced 

founded    the    Macedonian    greatness    on    the  him  to  puUish  two  works,  on  which  his  fame 

ruins  of  Grecian  liberty.    Near  Tanagra,  the  still  rests,  namely,  'Institntionea  Medicse  in 

birthplace    of    Corinna,    the    best    wine    was  Usus      AnnUK      Exercitattonis'    Domesticos,* 

produced;  here,  also,  cocks  were  bred  of  re-  and  'Aphorismi  de  Cognoscendis  et  Curandis 

markable    size,    beauty,    and    courage,    with  Morbis   in    Usum    Doctrinse    Medicinie.'      In 

which   the   Grecian   cities,   passionately   fond  the  former,  which  is  a  model  of  comprehen- 

of  cock-fighting  werp   3upplied.      Refinement  sive  erudition   and   clear   method,  he   unfolds 

and   cultivation    of   mind    never   made   such  his  System  in  its  fullest  extent;  in  the  latter 

progress  in  Bceotia  as  in  Attica.    The  Eceo-  he  undertakes  the  classification  of  diseases, 

tians  were  vigorous,  but  slow  and  heavy.   Sev-  and    discourses    separately    on    their    causes, 

eral  Thebans,  however,  were  worthy  disciples  nature,    and    treatment.     The   professorship    of 

of  Socrates,  and    Epaminondas   distinguished  botany,  which  he  also  filled,   contributed  no 

himself  as  much  in  philosophy  as  by  his  mili-  less  to   his   reputation.     He   rendered   essential 

tary    talents.     The     people     were     particularly  services  to  botany  by  his  two  catalogues  of 

fond  of  music,  and  excelled  in  it.     They  had  plants  in  the  garden  of  Leyden,  the  number 

also  some   great  poets  and  artists.     Hesoid,  of  which  he  had  very  much  increased.     We 

Pindar,    the    poetess    Corinna,    and     Plutarch,  are   indebted  to  him  for  the  description  and 

were  Eceotians.  delineation   of   several   new    plants,   and    the 

Bcwrhaave,  Hermann,  hSr'man  boor-ha'vi,  introduction  of  some  new  species.    In  1714  ho 

Dutch  physician:  b.  Woorhout.near  Leyden,  was  made  rector  of  the   university.      At  the 

1.1  Dec.  1668;  d.  33  Sept.  1738.    Boerhaave  re-  end  of  this  year  he  succeeded  Bidloo  m  the 

«ivcd    from    his    father    a    liberal    education,  chair  of  practical   medicme,  which  he  occo- 

In  1682  he  was  sent  to  Leyden  to  study  theoU  pied    for   more  than    10  years._   In   this  officii 

ogy.    Here  he  gave,  at  the  age  of  20,  the  he  had  the  merit  of  introducmg  clmical  m- 

iira  public  proof  of  his  learning  and  eloquence.  Struction,  that  is,  of  lecturing  to  his  stndents 

In  1678  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  at  the  bedside  of  patients  m  hospital,  for  the 

««T  for  an  academic  oration,  in  which  he  at-  first  time  in  Europe.     Busily  occupied  as  he 

tacked  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza.    In  1689  he  already     was,    the     university     conferred     on 

received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  him,   at  the  death  of  Letnort,   the   professor- 

and  maintained  an  inaugural  dissertation,  <De  ship    of    chemistry,    which    science    he    had 
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taught  mnce  1703.  *His  Elements  of  Chcm-  to  conciliate  the  latter.  The  emancipation  of 
irtry'  ia  one  of  his  finest  productions,  and  their  slaves  ia  1833,  and  the  cession  to  the 
notwithstanding  the  entire  revolution  which  Kafhrs  in  1835  of  a  frontier  district  of  neutral 
has  taken  place  in  this  branch  of  science,  is  territory  in  the  east,  filled  up  the  measure  of 
still  highly  valuable.  His  experiments  are  provocation,  and  the  Boers  resolved  to  place 
remarkable  for  their  accuracy.  So  eictensive  themselves  by  emigration  beyond  the  British 
a  sphere  of  action  gained  for  Boerhaave  a  rule.  A  first  band  set  out  by  land  in  1835  for 
fame  that  few  learned  men  have  enjoyed.  Port  Natal,  but  being  ignorant  of  the  passes 
People  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  ask  of  the  country,  went  out  of  their  way.  I^rt 
his  advice.  His  property  amounted  at  his  of  them  settled  in  the  district  near  the  Zont- 
death  to  2,000.000  florins.  Peter  the  Great  pansberg  or  Salt-pan  Mountain,  part  pro- 
visited  him  on  his  travels,  and  a  Chinese  man-  ceeded  to  Algoa  Bay,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
darin  wrote  to  him  with  the  address,  'To  forming  a  perfect  settlement.  Another  band 
Boerhaave,  the  celebrated  physician  in  En-  also  proceeding  to  Natal  was  attacked  by  the 
rope.*  In  1722  illness  obliged  him  to  remit  Matebele  Kaffirs,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
his  active  pursuits.  In  this  he  returned  in  the  Moddcr  River.  After  receiving  reinforce- 
some  measure  to  the  principles  of  Hippo-  ments  they  again  advanced  and  settling  in  the 
crates,  from  which,  indeed,  he  had  never  de-  Oranee  River  district,  formed  a  common- 
parted  far  in  practice.  Boerhaave  was  a  man  wealth  nnder  Peter  Retief  This  colony  wM 
of  piety  as  well  as  learning.  He  arose  early  in  1837  invited  to  join  the  British  settlers  who 
and  devoted  an  hour  every  morning  to  prayer  had  in  the  meantime  taken  possession  of  Fort 
and  the  study  of  Scripture.  He  used  to  say  Natal.  Crossing  the  Quathlamba  Mountains 
that  the  life  of  a  patient,  if  trifled  with  or  for  this  purpose,  Retief  and  some  of  his  prin- 
neglected,  would  one  day  be  required  at  the  cipal  followers  were  treacherously  nnirJered 
hands  of  the  physician.  in  an  interview  with  the  chief  of  the  Zulu 
D— .   /n  ..  u  L  _    .  nu....*  n.  >....k._.<  Kaffirs.     The   remainder  turned   south,   and 

n,.Swi„'  „S.  ;j^J^„^^.™n,H   S  Si  '»■"">    ll«    tlUement    ol    Pintrmariiibors. 

man),    tne    name   commonly   applied   to   ttie  ttj        .i.      ij      ,■        r    n    ^     ■  l         j 

The  C.p«  Colony  wa.  fouirfrf  b,  tht  Dutch  !"'jl  "fj  ?"'?;uM  ''j,  "'""'.BIIS^ 

m   i6».    The   Ditch   .crc  .t  thiS  period  the  J"'!?,, 'i!  ,,  F  h'  , 'T^  independent 

le.ding  maritime  power  of  E.rope.Tnd  their  ""i^T'SS  ?  fei?i  K™  _.  1„^  A      .A 

Afric.;    colonic,    u.nmed    greit    import«KC.  ,u  'S„5l  ■  i™  ?™L!w  .^^It  ?,™  .Sl 

When  Hollcnd  w»  redncel  to  the  1.K  ex-  Zl.?°Z'S^'SSZl^  EiiS  ™S.„,. 

tremity  by  the  invc.ion  o(  Lonii  XIV.,  Krioo.  B"''  "'',  "S      ™!L?"_?"'.?''  "^S^"- 

thoostt.    were    entertained    of    making    the  ."5"=^  „^,L  "f "  .iT^'f?    A',,J°TSS 

Cpc  Colon,  the  lin.l  refnge  of  Dntch  Indc-  V±„^f?:,.  "j.f '.uy^'i™*';' ™  iJ? 

pcndencc    bit    thii    cri.i.    ^,.cd    «.,    with  JST.i^    „™    ™i.d™     5  "SS^S^^ 

the  .dSicing  power  of  Willi™.    The  colony  S^'='    tf,    JS^.,£L    .^"h,    .„„!,    i     S 

■iihamii^ntlv    Ml     inln    i-omnsntiv..    n^nirr^  I?    another     cmiKratlon    tO     the     north    Of    the 

infeTiSliftto^rS'^'rerou''^^^  &w^Wh     fej'juT  rt^f   'T'!^ 

began   to   develop  a  character  of  their  own!  [""r,,*"Ll^"JSt?  nr!^Li!^^;i    tt,?  ^^^t. 

The  troubles  in  which  the  parent  state  was  '7"*'   ,l7"^rL^  /  ™      (  v  ,  i^. 

involved  by  European  wars  now  began  also  g'^""^   ^^^    'f'^^   *1°°S'*»7   °* /j*^    ,P* 

toaffectthem.    ThTcolony  was  taken  posses-  f.^t^'uTn '^,,,1    ,«^    h\,J''t±}^f 

sioD    of  by  the  English   ii.    179S,    restored  at  ^jTf^^    JT*  v  ,V^  „  %         i    ',»^1,. T,^ 

fsSd^'^f  rnatr^ci'd"  XiZ  r',ll.T  e^^ve^^m^n  Sfk^LTan'nUW;-- 

T^'la"'cha;'iL^«h^&^r^"e'fur^^  E^hi''r¥re&  ^iTT  ^ 

IS'^^mint'^rrv'M^lS^hlVei"^  hrt^inT'dlfea^d  Se"d%1^S   ^^e  "v^, 

«,^„     «^*&)^^*^J?iV^'^te-^*;  and    with    the    previous    settlers    formed    the 

r;;^^^;^Vl:Lftro1'^e'l?'o^,So'';S  T™a=i  ^^^b^c  ^^J^^os^     who   ^cn^ined 

the^nJccmers  could  not  he  expected  at  once  ^^^  ^ItS^n  r¥  L  ""the  ou  b^"  of  Z 

to  enter.    The  Boers,  moreover,  were  strongly  Kaffir      war,      the      British      relinquished      the 

conscrvabye,  behevrng  that  they  understood  Qrange    Ri^er    territory,    and    recognized    the 

!t!!.  •i'"?^'^  .^*«'"   't"?    '"yo"*    '•^Pv  '"i^  independence   of   the   Orange   Free   State.      In 

thCT  had  acouired  m  their  struggles  with  the  1877  the  Transvaal   was  annexed  by   Britain, 

natives  a  rectlessdanng.whjch,  added  to  the  according  to  the   wish  of  many  of  the  peo- 

eoolness  and  cairtion  of  the  Dutch  character.  pU,    but    war    broke    out    in     1880,    British 

was  likely  to  make  them  formidable  opponents  forces    suffered    more    than    one    defeat,    and 

to    any    government    which    provoked    their  {„    1881    the    country    was    accorded   a   modi- 

hostihty.  fied     independence.       Henceforth      - 


The  policy  of  the  British  govemers  was     common     feeling     among     the     Boers 
-* -' ■  adapt"'  '"  ■""""  "" ' ""'      ■  ■         ..........  .     . 


not  always  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  and  tbcy    and    not    the     British    moat     ^     ,.- 

the  attempts  of  the  Britiah  missionaries,  en-  dominant    in    South    Africa,    and    in    October 

conraged    by    the    colonial    government,    to  iSgg,    after    a    defiant    ultimatum,    the    nnit<d 

convert    and    civilize  the    natives,    excited    the  forces    of    the    Transvaal    and    Orange    Free 

jealonsy  of  the  Boers,  who  thought  their  own  Sute    invaded     Natal.       After    near^    three 

interests  compromised  by  the  encouragement  years   of   warfare   the   two   republics   were  an- 

given  to  the  converts.     The  government  on  nexed  by  proclamation.      See  Jahiboni  ^Kmv- 

various     occasions     sided     with     the     Kaffirs  cir;    Majuba    Hiu.;    Natal;    Okanci  Rirat 

against  the  Boers,  which,  whatever  the  merits  Colony;    South   AmcAN    Wa«;    Tbamsvaai, 

of  the  particular  disputes,  was  not  calculated  'tc. 
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BOBTHUS  — BOG 

BoS'^uiB,  Greek  sculptor:  b.  Chalcedon  in  which  he  fled.  Such  was  the  credulity  of  the 
the  2d  century  b.c  He  is  celebrated  for  his  time,  that  the  Prussian  government  was  anx- 
statues  of  children.  *The  Boy  With  the  ious  for  his  return,  and  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
Swan'  was  his  most  famous  work.  A  girl  ony,  then  king  of  Poland,  supplied  him  with 
playing  with  dice  and  a  boy  extracting  a  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries,  and 
thorn  were  subjects  of  other  masterpieces  by  was  entertained  by  his  promises  for  three 
him.  years.     By  the    advice    of    Count    Tschirn- 

BoethiiM,  bo-e'thl-iis,  Anidus  Hsnliiu  hausen.  the  elector  was  induced  to  turn  the 
S«»eriiiiwrRoman  statesman  and  philosopher:  r^  chemical  knowledge  and  abilities  of 
b.  about  470  A.D.,  in  Rome  or  Milan;  d  5^4  B*ttcher  to  account  m  developing  the  re- 
orS26.  He  was  educated  in  Rome,  in  a  man-  ^""^^^  "^.^^^  ^?u  J^a-^  ^T^  ^  ^1"* 
Her  well  calculated  to  develop  his  extraordi-  "as  "warded  w«h  the  discovery  of  a  red  clay 
nary  abilities.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro-  ="  ^^l^""'  ?°™B"'ll''t  *  ^""*'f"'  K°T^^IS: 
Koths,  then  master  of  Italy,  loaded  him  with  ^P^^^i^^  'P''^^-  Boettcher  was  intrusted  with 
marks  of  favor  and  esteem,  and  raised  him  to  the  direction  of  the  manufacture,  but  was 
the  first  offices  in  the  empire.  He  exerted  the  *!'!"•«  trustworthy  that  he  had  almost  to  be 
best  influence  on  the  administration  of  this  ^etamed  a  prisoner  to  prevent  his  divulging 
monarch,  so  that  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  ^^l  ""^^^  "^  '''^  process.  He  had  actually 
promoted  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  some  Prus- 
people  who  were  subject  to  them.  He  was  V^"^  ^Z^°  ^°!  ^^""^  *"'  dwth  alone  saved  him 
TonK  the  oracle  of  his  sovereign  and  the  idol  *'0™  ^he  punishment  of  his  treachery. 
of  the  people.  The  highest  honors  were  Boenf  Bayou,  bef  bi'oo,  a  stream  in  Louis- 
thought  inadequate  to  reward  his  virtues  and  "ana,  formed  in  times  of  high  water  by  over- 
services.  But  Theodoric,  as  he  grew  old,  be-  flow  from  the  Mississippi,  when  it  affords 
came  irritable,  jealous,  and  distrustful  of  nearly  100  miles  of  steamboat  navigation, 
those  about  him.  The  Goths  now  indulged  in  It  is  an  affluent  of  the  Washita  River, 
all  sorts  of  oppression  and  extortion,  while  Boffin's  Bower,  in  Dickens'  'Our  Mutual 
Boethius  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  restrain  Friend,'  home  of  the  Boffins.  The  name  WM 
them.  He  had  already  made  many  enemies  given  by  Mrs.  Boflrin,  who  did  not  approve  of 
by    his   strict    integrity  and  vigilant  justice,  its  former  name,  "Harmon's  Jail.* 

ciou.  St  Boelkiu..  Hi,  oppo.iiion  lo  thfir  fBP''"l  '»  0""  0""'"."'  ««n«ive  dis- 
unjost  meirares  wa.  coTislfl.d  into  .  rrtd-  '"S".  -'  "■"I'J'  '""'I.  >"tli  "  «  commmlj 
lious  temper,  .ndb.^as  accused  of.  t,Mson-  ^'K'"  """  «»""'"'  '""■PS;  They  cony.t, 
able  corriipindence  with  the  court  of  Cott  '»  E"™?",  so  umveraally  of  peat  that  tht. 
•Untiaople  He  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  '"b'  •"«  i'  *T  e'<"''"y"l"'lf<'  "."■>■ 
and  e^tecnted.  He  made  man,  l.Wions  trans^  'fl  "  " '"f .  -^f  "' ;"?  .'Jt  to/,  '.irt  .S 
lation.  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  partienl.rly  l5!,'Sf iJ  ?  if f  L™,1H<1„1,  h,  .^?™? 
_i  A  ■  .  .1  -PL  a  1  .-  _  s  -  II  spot  into  wnicn  a  man  would  sink  m  attempt- 
of  Aristotle.  These  translations,  and  especial  y  i^f^  ^^g  it  being  called  a  bog.  The  true 
his  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  caused  him  to  to  is  most  commonly  found  In  northern 
be  regarded  up  till  the  I4th  century  as  the  high-  latitudes,  and  in  districts  where  great  hu- 
es! authority  in  philosophy.  Hia  treatise,  ^jjity  prevails.  Their  situation  is  not  neces- 
*pe  Musica,'  also  supplied  for  many  centuries  garily  low.  nor  their  surface  level.  Some  of 
the  place  of  Greek  originals.  His  fame  now  the  great  Irish  bogs  present  even  a  hilly  ap- 
chiefly  rests  on  his  *Consolaiions  of  Philosophy,'  pearance,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  result  of  the 
""^i"?"  ■"  t"'^'?'  ^  ""'■'^  "^^  elevated  thought  spread  of  the  mosses  in  their  lateral  growth 
and  diction.  It  is  written  partly  in  prose  and  from  lower  situations  over  intervening  higher 
partly  in  verse.  The  oldest  edition  of  this  work  grounds.  Bo^s  were  formerly  supposed  to 
was  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1473.  It  was  owe  their  origin  to  the  destruction  of  forests, 
translated  by  King  Alfred  and  Chaucer,  and  and  in  particular  to  the  obstruction  of  drain- 
was  highly  prized  during  the  Middle  Ages,  age  from  fallen  trees,  causing  lodgments  of 
Boethius  also  translated  into  Latin  Euclid  and  water,  and  favoring  the  growth  of  marsh 
other  Greek  mathematical  works,  and  wrote  plants.  This  theory  can  only  be  partially 
short  treatises  on  algebra  and  geometry  which  t"""*-  fallen  trees  and  also  standing  roots 
were  used  as  school  texl-books  during  the  Mid-  *''=  frequently  found  in  a  state  of  great  pres- 
dle  Ages.  The  appeamnce  in  these  works  of  "v^t.on  m  bogs,  but  the  agency  of  felled 
characters  similar  to  Hindu  numerals  has  raised  *";"",  '"i-''^  production  of  bog  has  been  com- 
the  question  as  to  whether  he  was  familiar  with  P't^'^  (^3*^;,  ''"th.^'ro^rof  remlni^ 
the  works  of  the  Hindu  mathematicians.  f,ceT  sfefng"  th^VtVuslormatir  of"lhf 
Bcettcher,  be'tik-er.  Jean  Frederick  (his  bog.  The  process  of  bog  formation  is  thus 
name  is  also  spelled  Boettiger),  German  described:  When  a  shallow  pool  induces 
alchemist:  b-  Schleii,  1681 ;  d.  1719.  A  man  of  the  formation  of  aquatic  plants,  they  grad- 
dissolute  manners  and  dishonorable  conduct,  ually  creep  in  from  the  borders  to  the  deeper 
he  is  celebrated  for  hia  extraordinary  ad-  centre.  Mrd  accumulates  round  their  roots 
ventures,  and  his  fortunate  discovery  of  the  and  stalks,  and  a  spongy  semi-fluid  mass  is 
famous  Dresden  porcelain.  Apprenticed  to  formed,  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  moss, 
an  apothecary  in  Berlin,  he  spent  hia  time  in  particularly  Sphagnum,  which  now  begins  to 
the  pursuit  of  alchemy,  and  fraudulently  pre-  luxuriate,  continually  absorbing  water,  and 
tended  to  have  made  gold.  This  discovery,  shooting  out  new  plants  above  as  the  old 
as  it  was  believed  to  be,  exposed  him  to  the  decay  beneath;  these  are  consequently  rotted, 
danger  of  a  prosecution  for  sorcery,  to  avoid  and  compressed  into  a  solid  substance,  grad- 
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BOG-BUMPER— BOO  IRON  ORB 

ually  replacing  the  water  by  a  mass  of  vege-  in  various  ^arts  of  the  country,  especially    in 

table   matter.     A  layer   of  clay,    freq^uently  Ireland,  wbich  has  more  than  1,500,000  acres 

found    over    gravel,    assists    the    formation    of  of  them,  has  long  occupied  attention;   but  the 

bog    by    its    power    of    retaining    moisture,  progress    of    improvement    has    been    hinderwl 

When  the  subsoil  is  very  retentive,  and  the  by  questions  of  land  tenure,  disposal  of  capi- 

quantity  of  water  has  become  excessive,  the  tal,   and  other  difficulties  external  to  the    prac- 

superincumbent    peat    has    sometimes    burst  ticability   of  the  desired  reformation.       Many 

forth  and  floated  over  adjacent  lands.     This  extensive    experiments    have,    however,     been 

happened  near  Killarney  in  i8g6,  and  caused  made    with   encouraging   success,   and   urhile    it 

the  loss  of  nine  lives.     Quagmires  are  caused  is  perhaps  doubtful  how  far  reclamation   will 

by  the  decay  of  the   roots   of   plants   under-  repay    tlie    immediate    improver,    it    appears 

neath.     The   plants   thus   detached   from   the  from   a   national   point  of  view   to  offer    un- 

bottom,     rise    10    the    surface,    and     are     kept  doubted  advantages, 
floating    in    moisture.      Elastic    under    light  In    the    reclamation    of    bog    land     three 


pressure,   they  yield   suddenly  to   the  weight    things  require  to  be  accomplished.    The   land 

of  heaw  bodies,  their  only  strength  consist-     must  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  a  per     ■" 

interlacing  of  their  decayed  fibres.  system   of   drainage   established.     Th( 


Throughout  the  country,  along  the  sea-  and  spongy  soil  must  be  mixed  with  a  suf- 
board  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  bog-like  swamps  ficient  quantity  of  mineral  matter  to  give  the 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Their  outer  requisite  firmness  to  its  texture,  and  to  fer- 
portions  are  sometimes  wooded  swamps,  tilize  its  superabundant  humus.  Proper  ma- 
while  within  they  present  moss-covered  nures  must  be  provided  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
heaths,  stretching,  like  the  western  prairies,  traction  of  nutriment  from  the  new  soil,  and 
farther  than  the  eye  can  see,  and  dotted  oc-  a  rotation  of  crops  suitable  Eor  bringing  it 
casionally  with  clumps  or  little  islands  of  into  permanent  condition  adopted.  The  diffi- 
trees.  In  New  England,  the  northwestern  culties  of  reclamation  lie  chiefly  in  the  first 
States,  and  Canada,  the  bogs  furnish  genuine  and  second  of  these  requirements. 
peat,  and  some  of  those  bordering  on  the  The  materials  best  adapted  for  reclaim- 
Great  Lakes  are  of  great  extent.  On  Long  ing  peat  are  calcareous  earths,  limestone 
Island,  near  New  York,  the  bogs  present  a.  gravel,  shell  marl,  and  shell  sand.  Caustic 
marked  feature  along  the  sandy  coast.  lime,  although  it  neutralizes  the  acids  of  the 

British  bogs  are  generally  divided  into  soil,  causes  too  rapid  a  decomposition  of  the 
two  classes  —  red  bogs,  or  peat  mosses,  and  vegetable  matter.  These  materials  arc  fre- 
black  bogs,  or  mountain  mosses.  The  quently  found  in  the  subsoil  or  in  the  neigh- 
former  class  are  found  in  extensive  plains  borhood,  but  the  labor  of  raising  them  from 
frequently  running  through  several  counties,  the  subsoil  is  often  greater  than  that  of 
The  Chatmoss  in  Lancashire,  and  the  Allen  bringing  them  from  other,  especially  from  adja- 
in   Ireland,   are   examples   of  this   class.     Their  cent  quarters. 

texture  is  hght  and  full  of  filaments,  and  is  paring  and  burning,  or  removing  a  per- 
formed by  the  decay  of  mosses  and  plants  tion  of  the  peat  for  fuel,  when  the  subsoil  is 
of  different  kinds.  The  color  becomes  darker,  good,  are  other  modes  of  facilitating  inl- 
and the  density  increases  with  the  depth  of  provement.  The  limited  demand  for  peat 
,the  bog.  The  lower  parts,  being  more  en-  fuel  prevents  the  latter  system  being  carried 
tirely  decayed,  approach  nearer  to  the  nature  on  extensively.  Thoroughly  reclaimed  bogs  arc 
of  humus  than  the  upper  portion.  They  are  not  liable  to  revert  to  their  former  condition. 
also  more  carbonaceous,  and  consequently  For  further  particulars  see  Chatmoss. 
more  valuable  for  fuel.  The  depth  of  the  Bog-bumper,  Bog-jmnper,  or  Bog-pumper, 
red  mosses  varies  from  12  to  42  feet  The  g^g  BirTEKN  »■'•■•  •  «•  i- 
chief  reasons  of  the  unproductiveness  of  this 

ciass  of  bogs  are  the  acids  in  which  the  plants  Bog-batter,  a  fatty  spermaceti -like  sub- 
composing  them  abound,  and  which  are  nox-  stance  found  in  masses  in  peat-bogs,  com- 
ious  to  the  higher  orders  of  vegeution,  and  POsed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and 
the  circumstance  that  the  decomposition  of  for  years  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  plants  takes  place  under  water,  where  the  decomposition  of  peat.  In  1885  Macadam 
they  are  excluded  from  the  action  of  the  oxy-  proved  that  it  is  of  animal  origin,  being,  in 
gen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  consequently  "ct,  a  variety  of  adipocerc,  and  is  formed  l^ 
deprived  of  the  power  of  evolving  carbon  the  decomposition  of  animal  subsUnces,  out 
and   ammonia.      Black   bog   is    formed   by   a  of  contact  with  the  air. 

more  rapid  decomposition  of  plants.     It  is  Bog    Iron    Ore,    a    variety    of    limonite 

heavier    and    more    homogeneous    in    quality,  formed  in  bogs  and  swamps  by  the  reducii^ 

'■   '  ■      .    .      .    jjjj  Scotland,  but  action  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  on  soluble 


is  usually  found  in  limited  and  detached  por-  iron   salts.     It   is  generally   loose   textured,  and 

tions.      In   Ireland   these   frequently   rest   on  brown   or  brownish   yellow   in   color.     The   ore 

calcareous  subsoil,  which  is  of  great  value  for  usually  contains  such  a  high  percentage  of  im- 

reclaiming  them.     The   black  bog  is  so   fre-  purities,  especially  sidphur  and  phosphorus,  that 

quently  found  at  high  elevations  that  its  re-  it  cannot   be   utilized   for   iron  manufacture;   it 

clamation    presents    considerable    difficulties,  finds   limited  application,  however,   in   the  puri- 

but  when  it  is  found  in  plains  or  gentle  in-  fication  of  illuminating  gas.    Deposits  of  bog 

clinations  it  may  be  reclaimed  with  compara-  iron  ore  are  widespread.     In  the  United  States 

live  ease.     The  soil  in  mountainous  districts,  extensive   beds   occur   along  the   Atlantic   coast 

being  shallow,  is  not  suited  for  cereals,  but  if  from  New  York  southward,  and  the  first  blast 

the   mistake   of   sowing   these   is   avoided,   they  furnaces  erected  in  this   country  were  supplied 

may  be  made  into  good  pasture  land.     The  from   them.    Similar   deposits  occur   in    Great 

reclamation  of  the  extensive  red  bogs  found  Britain  and  most  of  the  countries  ol  Europe. 
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BoB-^noas.     See  Sphagnum.  Bo^do-ola,  bfig-do-oo'Ia,  or  Holv  Hount; 

Bog-oak,   trunks    and    large   branches   of  ^  l''"  "■  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan, 

oak   found  imbedded   in  bogs  and  preserved  by  "^^t"  ^^^  Aktuba,  and    14  miles  east  of  Tcher- 

tbe    antiseptic   properties    of   peat,    so    that   the  "oiarsk.     It   forms  an  isolated  cone,  nearly  500 

grain   of  Ihe  wood  is  little  affected  by  the  many  feet  high,  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  steppe.     It  ap- 

ages    during   which   it  has  lain   interred.     It   is  pears   to   rest   on   limestone,   overlain   liy   sand- 

01  a  shining  black  or  ebony  color,  derived  from  stone,  which  on  the  northeast  side  rises  per- 

its    impregnation    with    iron,   and   is   frequently  pendiculaHy  like  a   wall,   and  is   cut   into  deep 

converted   into   ornamental   pieces   of   furniture  clefts,    frequented    by   innumerable    birds.     The 

and  ornaments,  as  brooches,  earrings,  etc  sandstone   is    succeeded   by   alternate    red    and 

Bog.«X)ttcr,  a  name  contemptuously  ap-  «*''"  layers  of  day  and  sand,  which  have  a 

plied  to  the  Irish  peasantry  on  account  of  their  "^"^  smmlar  appearance.     The  summit  is  chiefly 

ability  to  make  their  way  across  the  bogs  where  composed  of  masses  of  rock-salt.    At  the  foot 

'    -   -      ■           .■--'*          .  of  the  hill  there  is  a  salt  lake  called  Bogdoin 


!se  can  find  footing,  which  frequently    ?,'  ^''*  '" 
71  a  means  of  escafle  from  offi^rs  o^t    ^abassu 


gives  them  a  means  of  escape 

police,  and  other  pursuers.  Sogian,   Negrul,  governor   of   Moldavia, 

Bogaers,  AdriMn,  a'drl-an  bo'gars,  Dutch  *<»  of  Stephen  tje  Great,  who,  at  his  death  in 

poet:  b.  The  Hague,  i?95;  d.  1870.    He  holds  '^^  counseled  h.s  son  to  anticipate  by  vplun- 

an  eminent  place   among  the  many  disciples  of  "nr    submission    to    the    Turks     an    mev.tabe 

Tollens,  and  surpasses  his  master  in  corr^ess  «>nQuest      Bogdan  did   not  at   first   follow  this 

of    taste.    He   long  withheld    his   compositions  counsel;  hut  havi^  lost  within  a  year  the  battle 

from  publication,  and  not  till   1832   did  he  be-  ?*  Mohacs,  and   Hungary  having  been  invaded 

come  known   to  his  countrymen ;  he  then  pub-  \  =  '"? ^  Turkish   fbrce.  he  sent  to,  Solynian 

lished   his  first  lyric  poem,   'Vofharding.' -^an  J^ers    of   submission.     He_  was    received    with 

appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  stand  fast  in  the  f^vor  by  the  Sultan,  and  m  return  for  an  an- 

struggle    with    BelEium,— together    with    other  ""^^    "''''"*f   "'   ^°TtV°'""\^,^^°^^-   ***"*>" 

patriotic  pieces.     His  first  poem  of  any  consid-  numerous  horses  and  falcons,  Moldavia  was  al- 

erable    compass,    the   epic    'Jochebed,'    and    his  '«"1*1    '°   preserve   its   own    religion,    an    inde- 

masterpiece.  'The  Voyage  of  Heemskerk  to  Gi-  pe"dent  administration    and  the  right  to  choose 

brallar,'   were  first  formally  published  in  1860-1,  '"  "r"  P'"'"=«j-  .  ?o8dan  did  not  long  survive 

though  they  had  had  for  many  years  a  private  H;'^  -^7'  T        '  ?uc«ssor  refusmg  to  pay 

circulation  among  friends.     He   afterward  pub-  ^^'^  tribute,  drew  again  the  arms  of  the  Turks 

lisbed  three  volumes,   'Ballads  and  Romances,>  "P°"  *''=  Moldavian  principality. 

'Flowers  of  Poesy  from  Abroad,'  and  'Poem.'  Bogdan6vich,  Hodist   Ivanovich,  mo-dast 

Bo'gan.  or  New  Year  River,  a  river  of  f-vSn^-vicli      bog-da-no'vech,    Russian    mili- 

East  Australia,  rises  in  the  Harvev  range,  flows  ^Z  '''|t°''"^"  «"'"  commander:    b.   1803;  d.  6 

northwest,  and  empties  into  the  Carling  River;  A"^-    if^"    .".%^^*  ^  T'^.d''''  soldier    and 

Immh  rtv^T  inn  miW  even  abler  with  the  pen;  his  'Bonaparte's  Cam- 

lenpti  over  300  miles^  .        j^  j^^,      ^  ^  ^^^  'History  of  the  Art 

BogardnB  Everardua,  second  Mstor  of  the  of  War,'   and  partictilarly  his  'History  of  the 

church  in  New  Amsterdam  fNew  York)  :d.  27  Campaign     of     i8i2,>      having     attracted     wide 

Dec  1647.    He  is  noted  as  the  husband  of  An-  notice. 

neke    lans,   whose   ownership    of  60  acres   of  i3J„j       _:i.i.  it-       i—itt  j          -^  l  t.  f 

Urf    in   the   business    portion    b(    New    York  „ .  ^"S,?"™?'^  H'P?°'?- "^^"r"?' '"•' 

his  given  het  deseendaSts  oce.sion  for  almost  ?»■'"    M-"-»>'?=t  ,~K-da-n6  vgh     Rnss.an 

eontintiooi  law  s.iti,  dnring  aoo  years,  to  re-  ^'T'L';  Pg^wflo^hna,  .n  White  Enss.a, 

corer  possession  of  the  property  which  1«  held  "^■/■■''°i  ,""  '""";  ""  ?  plrysio""-    He 

by  the  corporation  of  Trinil^  cLrch.  ""  ,'^'iT'',    "  'a  "!'»«':.'""  V",  "'*"  °' 

_          .        _              .        ■         ■                  t  3  splendid  play,  and  the  reading  of  Lomonoa- 

Bogardua,  James    Anienean  inventor:  b  so„'s  p^ems,  turned  his  inclination  to  poetry. 

Otskifl    N.  Y.,   14  March    1800;   d.    13   April  He  wished  to  become  an  actor,  but  the  manager 

1874-    He  wras  apprentice  to  a  watchmaker,  and  of  the  theatre,  Cheraskow,  dissuaded  him  from 

early  showed  the  bent  of  his  mind  by  improve-  his  purpose.     By  his  advice  he  applied  himself 

ments   in  the  construction   of  eight- day   clocks,  (q  (h^  study  of  the  fine  arts,  and   to   learning 

and  by  the  invention  of  a  delicate  engraving  foreign    languages.    He    gained    patrons    and 

machine.    1  he  dry  gas  meter  is  his  invention,  as  friends,  and  in  1761  was  made  inspector  in  tbe 

IS  also  the  transfer  machine  to  produce  bank-  University  of  Moscow,  and  afterward  translator 

note  plates  from  separate  dies;  and  m  1839  his  jn  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.    In  1762 

plan  for  manufacturing  postage  stamps  was  ac-  he  traveled  with  Count  Beloselsky  as  secretary 

cepted  hy  the  British  government.     Uter  he  m-  of   legation  to   Dresden,   where   he   devoted  his 

troduced   improvements   m   the   manufacture  of  ^^hole   attention   to   the   study   of  the  fine   arts 

india-rubber   goods,   tools,   and  machinery;   and  and  of  poetry  till   1768.     The  beautiful  pictures 

invented  a  pyrometer,  a  deep-sea  sounding  ma-  {„  the  gallery  of  that  place  inspired  him  to  write 

chine,^  and  a  dynamometer.     In  18^7  he  built  the  his  '  Psyche,'   which  appeared  in  1775,  and  fixed 

first   iron  building  ever   erected   m   the  city   of  his  fame  on  a  lasting  foundation.     After  this  he 

New  York,  devoted  himself  to  music  and  poetry,  in  solitary 

Bogatsky,   Karl   Heinrich  von,   karl   hm'-  study   at    St,    Petersburg,   till   Catharine   called 

rift    fon    bo-gats'ke,    Protestant    theological  him  from  his  retirement.    He  then  wrote  on  dif- 

writer:    b.    Tankowa,    Silesia,    1690;    d.    Halle,  ferent  occasions  several  dramatic  and  historical 

1774.    His    principal     works    are:     'Tagliches  pieces.    In  1788  he  was  made  president  of  the 

Schatz-Kiistlein  der  Kinder  Gottes,^   published  imperial  archives.    In  1795  he  took  leave  of  the 

in  1718;    'Geistliche    Gedichte,'    in  1749.    '^he  court,  and  lived   as   a  private   man    in    Little 

fnrmer  has  been  translated  into  EngliMi  under  Russia.    Alexander  recalled  htm  to  St.  Peters* 

the  title  of  Bogatzky's  'Golden  Treasury.'  burg,  where  he,  lived  till  his  death.    He  was  as 
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BOOERHAN  —  BOOOS 

remarkable  for  modesty  as  for  genius,  and  a  place  was  brought  into  vogue  toward  the  end 

man  of  childlike  goodness  and  vivacity.  of  last  cratury  by  Sir  R.  Hotham,  wtu)  spent 

Bogennan,  Jan,   yas   bo'gir-man,   Dutch  ?3a^oa'  <"  >^ 
theologian:  b.  Oplewert,  1576;  d.  1637.    He  was         Bo'go,    Philippines,    a    town    with    about 

professor  of  divinity  at  the  University  of  Frane-  i7/x>o  population,  situated  on  the  east  coatt  near 

ker;   participated  in  the  Armenian  cantroversy,  the  northern  end  of  the  island  of  Cebu.    It  has 

and  was  president  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1618.  a  good  harbor. 

With  four  others  he  translated  the  Bible  into         n  _>      .t  i-  •  ■.        . 

Dutch ;  this  translation  is  at  present  the  common  ^"^'omUcB   a  religious  sect    said  to  hare 

Dutch   version.     He   al»a   wrote    'Annotationes  >*<?  P-^etty   widely  spread  m  Thrace  and  Bul- 

CMitra  H.  Grotium,*  and  translated  Beza's  'De-  S^"^  "^  f»;'y  as  the  loth  century,    -niey  were 

la  punition  des  heraiques.>  persecuted  by  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Alexander 
Comnenos,  and  their  leader,  named  Basil,   was 

Bogert,  George  H.,  artist:   b.    New  York,  burned  alive   at   ConsUntint^le  in    ina    The 

1864.   His  first  studies  were  made  under  Thomas  name  of  the  sect  is  said  to  be  composed  of  two 

Baking ;  later  he  studied  in  Paris  under  Raphael  Slavonic  words,  meaning  friends  of  God.     The 

Collins,  Aime  Morot,  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Bogomiles  believed  that  God  had  two  sons,  Sa- 

He  won  the  Webb  prize,  1898;  the  first  Hall-  tanael   and  Jesus,  or  Logos.    The   former   re- 

garten  priie  of  the  National    Academy  of  De-  belled,  and  created  the  material  world,  and  also 

sign,  i8gg;  and  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  at  man.    God  gave  a  soul  to  man,  but  he  was  left 

the  Paris  Exposition,  1900.    His  studio  is  in  under  the  control  of  Satanael  until  the  coming 

New  York.  of  the  Logos.    The  law  was  given  to  Moses  by 

Bofga,    Charles    Stuart,    American    naval  Satanael    and  is  not  recognized  by  the  Bogo- 

officen  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  I.,  28  Jaa  i8n ;  mdes    who  accept  of  the  Old  Testament  only 

d.  22  April  1888.     He  entered  the  navy  in  1826;  the   Psalms  and  the  Prtmhets.     The   Logos,  or 

served  on  the  Princeton  in  the  Mexican  war;  Christ   came  down  from  heaven  to  deliver  man 


K? 


.ssigned  to  the  gunboat  Varuna  in  Farra-  ffo™  the  power  of  Satanael  This  sect,  which 
Gulf  squadron  in  1861.  In  the  attack  on  Ijeld  many  extravagancies  of  doctrine,  continued 
,i,i>.=  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  in  April  1862.  he  ^°  etist  for_  several  centuries.  They  practised 
destroyed  six  Confederate  gunboats  and  two  ^''^^^  asceticism,  rejected  the  sacraments,  or 
rams,  and  in  the  last  moments  of  the  fight  his  P"'^  "ew  interpretations  on  them,  and  made  fre- 
own  vessel  was  sunk.  In  i86ir7o  he  served  with  fluent  prayers  both  by  day  and  night 
the  European  squadron ;  in  the  _Iatter  year  was  Bogoa,  bS'goz,  a  people  of  Abyssinia, 
promoted  to  rear-admiral ;  and  m  1873  was  re-  occupying  a  district  to  the  south  of  the  Anseba, 
tired.  to  the  east  of  Habah  and  Mensa.  and  to  the 
Boggs,  Frank  M.,  artist:  b.  Springfield,  north  and  west  of  Barca.  The  land  is  inter- 
Ohio,  6  Dec.  iS.iiS.  He  received  his  art  educa-  sected  by  the  broad  and  beautiful  valley  of  the 
tion  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  under  Anseba,  and  comprises  on  the  west  the  elevated 
Gerome  in  Paris.  In  1882  the  French  govern-  and  hilly  region  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
ment  bought  his  picture,  "Place  de  la  Bastille.'  Barca.  and  on  the  east  the  slopes  of  the  plateau 
for  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  and  in  1883  his  of  Mensa.  The  climate  and  vegetation  are  simi- 
'Isigny*  for  the  Niort  Museum.  His  pictures  lar  to  those  of  Abyssinia.  The  rainy  season 
are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  best  French  lasts  from  March  to  September,  when  the  Ai.- 
private    collections,    and    in    the    museums    at  seba  overflows  iis  banks  and  fertilizes  the  val- 


Havre,  Nantes,  and  Dieppe,    In  the  first  priic  ley  through  which  it  flows.    There  is  a  gri 

fund  exposition  of  the  American  Art  Gallet^  variety  both  in  the  flora  and  the  fauna  of  Iik 

(N.  Y,).  he  received  a  prize  of  $2,500  for   his  country.     Large    baobab    trees,    sycamores,   and 

picture  *A  Rou^  Day,  Honfleur,'  now  in  the  tamarinds  overshadow  the  banks  of  the  Anseba, 

Boston  Museum.  which  are  rendered   almost  impassable  by  the 

T»u   L     tB  •!.     -<  Yi     1.1       n  _-_!.      n.i   ^^A  number  of  Euphorbia  and  creeping  plants.    At 

B6gh,  Enk.  «'rlk  Wg,  D»nHh  poM  .nd  ,j^    „„,    ,;„J    ,^„,    ,„    to    be    found    rhi- 

drar»ti.t:  b    Copeotagoo,  17  J.o    ito     He  is  „^,„        ,la,hani,,  wild  bom.  buff.los,  .ot«- 

best  knovm  for  b,.  wittjr  stmiu  md  tt.mm.  ,  ,-         ,  j     ^ddcats,  jackals,  woha. 

,n  pmdiols,  for  'Thu  and  Tbat.>   a  colloc-       J  ;    number..    The  i^julation  is  onlr 

tion  of  humoron,  essays,  and  for  a  hundred  or  ^-       «  ^^  ;     engaS  in  agricultuii 

«,  of  play,  and  hrces.    A  novel,  'Jonas  Tvar-  ^^  th.^^Sn.  of  cattle,  antt  carry  oS  a  trade 

moses  Vexations,'  has  ment.  ^j^^   the   neighboring   places   in    eom.    butter, 

BoEhaZ'Keui,  bS'gaa-kyfi'e,  Asia  Minor,  ivory,  skins,  buffalo-horns,  and  ostrich-feathers, 
a  village  in  the  vilayet  of  Angora,  commonly  Their  language,  which  is  akin  to  the  Agow,  is 
idemified  with  the  ancient  Pterinm,  though  this  called  by  themselves  Bilin.  Their  countenance 
is  now  doubtful.  The  village  is  insignificant,  is  Greek  in  its  contour,  their  body  light,  power- 
but  important  Hittite  ruins,  including  a  palace  ful.  and  well  formed:  the  color  of  their  skin 
and  a  number  of  unusual  sculptures,  have  been  dark  olive-brown ;  their  lips  are  thin,  the  cheek- 
discovered  near  by.  bones  not  prominent,  and  they  have  generally 

Boghead  Cod,  a  brown  cannel-coal.  found  ''fl'J'    »li"k«"-    The    patriarchal    imiitutions 

at  Bolhead.  near  Bathgate.  Scotland,  aid  very  »<  *«   ?■«»■  •"  .P«"l'"-    J^'  ?7''"'  °' 

valuable  fo;  gas  and  oirnSking.  J^a  ""^  "MT  •  1.'  f  •.  .i.'SS 
hend  any  one  of  their  number  who  is  charged 
Bognor,  bog'nir,  an  English  watering-  with  the  commission  of  a  crime.  The  laws  re- 
place on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  nine  and  a  half  lating  to  dowries,  inheritance,  and  murder  are 
miles  southeast  of  Chichester  by  railway,  regularly  codified.  The  religion  is  the  Christian, 
There  is  a  pier  ijxio  feet  long,  constructed  but  Mohammei^nism,  which  is  increasing,  has  a 
chiefly  of   iron,    and   also   an  esplanade.    The  considerable  number  of  adherents. 
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BOQOSLOV  —  BOHA-EDDIN 


Bogoslov,  bo-^o-slof,  a  small  volcanic 
island  of  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  lying  north- 
west &f  Unalaska.  It  was  formed  in  1795-6  by 
a_  series  of  volcanic  upheavals ;  on  the  site  pre- 
viously there  had  been  low  rocks  and  reefs. 

Bc^oti,  b6-g6-t3',  or  Suita  ¥i  de  Bogota', 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  has  a 

gipulation  of  about  120/xx};  and  despite  the 
ct  that  it  is  but  4°  41'  north  of  the  equator, 
the  elevation  of  the  plateau  on  which  it  stands 
is  so  Rreat  that  the  breeze  is  cool  and  invigorat- 
ing. A  fertile  plain  or  table-land  of  exquisite 
bea-Jty  extends  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles 
on  -three  sides,  while  directly  above  rise  two 
mountains  of  moderate  height,  and  surrounding 
the  whole  scene  are  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Andes  —  among  them  the  extinct  volcano  of 
Tolima.  Water  is  supplied  by  two  mountain 
streams  flowing  through  the  town  itself.  Un- 
fortunately the  overcrowding  of  buildings  occu- 
pied by  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  absence  of 
a  good  system  of  drainage,  offset  the  conditions 
otherwise  favorable  to  health.  Bogoti  is  lighted 
by  gas  and  electricity;  its  streets  are  well  laid 
out ;  and  the  houses,  though  low,  are  substan- 
tially built.  There  is  a  valuable  library  of  over 
50,000  volumes ;  and  the  university,  founded  in 
1867,  is  considered  the  best  in  the  Andean  re- 
gion north  of  Peru.  On  12  Sept.  1902,  the  gov- 
ernment decreed  the  establishment  of  a  museum 
and  academy,  to  increase  the  popularity_  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  National  School  01  the  Fine  Arts. 
Founded  in  1538  by  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Ques- 
adS,  a  native  of  Santa  Fe,  a  small  town  near 
the  city  of  Granada,  and  in  the  Spanish  prov- 
ince of  that  name,  BogotS  became  the  capital 
of  New  Granada,  as  the  country  was  first  called 
by  the  Spaniards.  For  history,  industries,  etc., 
see  CoLOMMA.  Mahhion  Wilcox. 

Bogue,  David,  the  originator  of  the  ten- 
don Missionary  Society :  b.  Hallydown,  Berwick- 
shire, 18  Feb.  1750;  d.  Brighton,  25  Oct.  1825. 
tn  1771  he  removed  to  London,  and  became  min- 
ister of  an  Independent  chapel  at  Gosport.  In 
1780  he  became  tutor  to  an  establishment  for 
directing  the  studies  of  young  men  destined 
for  the  ministry  in  the  Independent  communion. 
He  now  began  the  formation  of  a  missionary 
schem^  which  afterward  resulted  in  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society.  The  influence  which 
the  establishment  of  this  institution  had  on  the 
public  mind  was  great,  and  the  springing  up  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  at  short  intervals, 
proves  how  much  good  was  elTected  by  the  im- 
petus .it  imparted.  In  the  establishment  of  both 
of  these  he  took  an  active  part,  contributing 
to  the  latter  body  the  first  of  a  scries  of  pub- 
lications which  have  been  of  great  use.  In  l8ig 
Mr,  Bogue  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Yale  College.  The  only  works  of 
any  extent  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Bogue  are:  'An  Essay  on  the  Di- 
vine Authority  of  the  New  Testament,*  'Dis- 
courses on  the  Millennium,'  and  a  'Historyof 
Dissenters,'  which  he  undertook  in  conjunction 
with'  his  pupil  and  friend,  Dr.  Bennet.  The  first 
of  these  has  been  translated  into  the  French, 
Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  languages,  and 
has  been  widely  circulated  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

Bognslawsld,  bd-goo-sla.v'ske,  Palm  Henry 
Louis  von,  astronomer:  b.  Magdeburg,  17S9; 


d  Breslau,  1851,  He  was  educated  in  the 
Cathedral  School  of  Magdeburg,  and  early  dis- 
played a  particular  turn  for  astronomical  pur- 
suits. The  comet  of  1807  gave  him  the  first 
opportunity  of  making  special  observations.  In 
1809,  having  been  appointed  bombardier  in  tte 
Silesian  Artillery  Brigade,  he  passed  his  exami- 
nation in  Berlin  with  so  much  distinction  that 
he  was  named  lieutenant,  and  remained  in  at- 
tendance on  the  general  military  school  in  Berlin, 
where  he  took  oart  in  Bode's  observations  on  the 
great  comet.  The  campaigns  of  the  war  of  in- 
dependence procured  him,  through  his  connec- 
tion with  Bode,  access  to  the  best  observatories 
and  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  distinguished 
astronomers.  His  military  career  terminated 
at  [he  battle  of  Waterloo,  after  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  supervening  weakness  in  his  eye- 
sight, he  became  unfit  for  further  active  service. 
He  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture, 
and  in  course  of  time  his  eyesight  was  com- 
pletely restored.  His  love  for  astronomy  had 
always  remained,  though  he  had  wanted  proper 
opportunity  for  cultivating  it;  but  in  1829,  on 
resuming  his  residence  in  Breslau,  his  studies 
again  took  that  direction,  and  he  became  first 
conservator  and  then  director  of  the  observatory. 
By  his  discovery,  in  1834,  of  the  comet  named 
after  him,  and  his  observations  on  Saturn's 
rings,  and  the  comets  of  Biela,  Enckc,  Halley, 
etc.,  he  rendered  important  services.  As  no 
chair  was  connected  with  his  position  at  the  ob- 
servatory, he  at  first  merely  delivered  popular 


known  by  the  ptiblication  of  the  'Uranus.' 

Boha-eddin,  b6-ha-£d'din,  or  Bohad^u, 
Arabian  scholar  and  historian:  b.  Mosul,  1145; 
d  1235.  Having  attained  proficiency  in  Moslem 
law,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  27,  a  lecturer  at 
Bagdad.  In  1186  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  returned  through  the  holy  land,  vis- 
iting Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  other  sacred  cities. 
While  in  Damascus,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Moslem  camp  by  Saladin,  who  was  desirous  of 
availing  himself  of  the  services  and  influence 
of  so  able  a   scholar,   and   a  man   of   such   re- 

Suted  Moslem  piety  and  zeal.  He  accordingly 
rought  his  learning  and  talent  to  the  work  of 
glorifying  the  wars  of  that  ambitious  monarch, 
in  a  treatise  on  the  "I.aw3  and  Discipline  of 
Sacred  War.*  Saladin  appointed  him  cadi  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  army,  and  a  strong  attach- 
ment from  the  commencement  existed  between 
them,  which  the  scholar  knew  well  how  to  turn 
to  good  account.  On  the  death  of  Saladin  he 
transferred  his  attachment  to  the  son,  Malek-al- 
Dhaher,  whom  he  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing in  the  succession  of  the  throne.  In 
return,  the  new  prince  of  Al^po  appointed 
Boha-eddin  to  the  office  of  cadi  of  the  city, 
which  brought  him  constantly  to  reside  tn  the 
royal  court.  Aleppo  now  became  the  resort  for 
men  of  science  and  learning.  At  this  period  of 
his  life  Boha-eddin  founded  a  college,  and  he 
continued  to  give  lectures  until  he  was  90  years 
old.  His  great  work  was,  however,  the  'Life 
of  Saladin.'  It  is  a  work  pronounced,  on  the 
whole,  free  from  the  extravagance  which  so 
generally  renders  Oriental  productions  distaste- 
ful to  the  more  practical  scholars  of  the  West. 
If  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  zealous 
Moslem,  rather  than  from  that  of  the  practised 
soldier  or  the  politic  statesman. 


BOHSA— BOHEMIA 


Bohea,  an  inferior  kind  of  black  tea.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  black  teas  in  gen- 
eral, comprehending  Souchong,  Pekoe,  Congou, 
and  common  Bohea. 

Bohemia,  Bfihmen  (anciently  BoBEiif),  a 
province  with  the  title  of  kingdom  in  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  monarchy,  bounded  on  the 
southwest  by  Bavaria,  on  the  northwest  by  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  northeast  by 
the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  and  on  the 
southeast  by  Moravia  and  the  archduchy  of  Aus- 
tria. It  contains  20,051  square  miles,  and  has 
about  6.500,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  above 
three  fifths  are  Czechs,  nearly  go,ooo  Jews,  and 
more  than  3,000.000  are  Germans.  Bohemia  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  possesses 
large  forests  and  many  small  lakes  or  pohds. 
Its  plains  are  remarkably  fertile.  The  largest 
rivers  arc  the  Elbe  and  the  Moldan.  All  sorts 
of  grain,  flax,  hops  (the  best  in  Europe),  and 
fruits  are  exported.  Wine  is  not  abundant,  but 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Melnik  is  of  pretty  good 
quality.     The  raising  of  sheep,  horses,  swine,  and 

¥>ultry  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
he  mines  yield  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  garnets, 
and  other  precious  stones,  iron,  cobalt,  arsenic, 
uranium,  and  tungsten,  antimony,  vitriol,  alum, 
calamine,  sulphur,  plumbago,  and  coal  in  abun- 
(knce.  There  are  also  numerous  mineral  springs, 
but  little  salt 

The  industry  of  Bohemia,  favored  by  its 
central  situation,  has  long  rendered  it  one  of  the 
most  important  governments  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  Spinning  and  weaving  are  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  northern  and  southeastern  dis- 
tricts; manufactures  of  lace,  ribbons,  metal,  and 
wood  work,  chemical  products,  and  other 
branches  of  skilled  industry  are  also  largely  de- 
veloped. Pottery,  porcelain,  glassware,  cutting 
of  precious  stones,  give  emplo)Tnent  to  many 
hands.  The  glassware  of  Bohemia  alone,  whidi 
is  known  all  over  Europe,  employs  50,000 
workers.  Large  quantities  of  beer  (Pilsener) 
of  the  kind  known  as  lager  are  exported. 
Prague,  the  capital,  is  the  centre  of  the  manu- 
factures and  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
The  largest  towns  are  Prague,  Pilsen.  Geichen- 
berg,  Budweis,  Teplitz,  Aussig,  and  Eger.  For 
internal  intercourse  there  are  excellent  hlgh- 
.  ways,  extending  to  10,000  miles,  and  several  im- 
portant lines  of  railway  leading  both  southeast 
to  Vienna  and  northwest  toward  Dresden.  The 
Bohemians  of  all  ranks  arc  distinguished  for 

Sublic  spirit.  Among  the  public  establishments 
3r  education  are  a  German  and  a  Czech  uni- 
versity at  Prague,  two  technical  high  schools, 
four  theological  academies,  many  gymnasiums, 
and  over  5,000  schools.  The  prevailing  religion 
is  the  Roman  Catholic ;  other  sects,  however,  are 
tolerated.  The  language  of  the  country  is  Bo- 
hemian, a  dialect  of  the  Slavonic;  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  in  most  of  the  cities,  German  is 
spoken.    See  Boheuuh  Languagb  and  Liteka- 

History. —  Bohemia  received  its  name  frtmi 
a  tribe  of  Gallic  origin,  the  Boii,  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Marcomans  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era;  the  latter  were  in  turn 
obliged  to  give  place  to  the  Germans,  and  these 
to  the  Czechs,  a  Slavonic  people  who  had-  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Bohemia  by  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century.  The  country  was  at  first  di- 
vided into  numerous  principalities,  which  were 


ttniyorarily  united  into  a  monarchy  in  637  under 
Samo,  but  the  work  of  this  prince  did  not  sur- 
vive himself.  Charlemagre  attempted  the  con- 
quest of  Bohemia  without  permanent  result,  al- 
though he  succeeded  in  rendering  it  tributary; 
and  the  Emperor  Louis  had  his  army  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Bohemians  in  849.  Christiaaiq' 
was  introduced  into  Bohemia  in  the  reign  c» 
Borzwog  I.  (8w902),  a  descendant  of  Pfiemysl, 
whose  family  held  sway  in  Bohemia  for  about 
six  centuries  C?aa-I3o6),  In  1092  Bohemia  was 
finally  recognized  as  a  kingdom  under  Wratislas 
11.  Up  to  1230  the  monarchy  was  elective  and 
then  tecame  hereditary ;  the  right  of  election, 
however,  was  suspended,  not  abrogated.  The 
monarchs  received  investiture  from  the  German 
emperor,  held  one  of  the  great  offices  in  the  im- 
perial court,  and  were  recognized  as  among  the 
seven  electors  of  the  empire.  Separated  from 
Germany,  however,  by  a  rampart  of  mountains, 
by  origin,  language,  and  national  customs,  the 
Bohemians  kept  aloof  from  the  general  politics 
of  the  empire,  and  their  kings  frequently  re- 
ceived  dispensations  from  attendins;  the  diet. 
The  peasantry  were  in  a  state  of  villenage,  but 
there  was  a  numerous  and  powerful  nobility,  the 
diet  assembled  frequently,  and  the  noUes  came 
armed  to  defend  their  rights.  The  roval  au- 
thority was  limited  by  the  coronation  oatn.  Bo- 
hemia was  frequently  at  war  with  Poland,  the 
emperor,  or  some  of  the  surrounding  states ;  it 
was  successively  united  and  disunited  with  Hun- 
gary, Silesia,  Moravia,  '■tc,  according  to  the 
course  of  wars  and  alliances.  Ottokar  II. 
(1253-78)  had  extended  his  conquests  almost 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic,  when  he  lost 
them  and  his  life  in  contest  with  Rudolph  tho 
founder  of  the  too  successful  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  His  grandson  Wenceslas  III.  was  assas- 
sinated at  Olmutz,  and  with  him  closed  the 
dynasty  of  PFzemysl.  The  house  of  Luxemburcc 
succeeded  in  1310*  and  governed  Bohemia  tiU 
1437.  Under  (Tharles  IVT  (1346-78),  who  also 
held  the  sceptre  of  the  German  empire,  Bo- 
hemia prospered,  and  advanced  in  civilization 
and  science.  Toward  the  close  of  this  second 
dynasty  civil  wars  were  excited  by  the  promul- 
gation of  the  doctrines  of  Huss  and  the  perse- 
cution of  his  followers.     Thesewars  were  pro- 


quite  blind,  has  for  military  genius  teen  com- 
pared to  Hannibal.  Ziska  was  rarely  defeated, 
and  his  success  inspired  the  utmost  enthusiaun 
in  his  followers.  He  has  been  called  the  in- 
ventor of  the  modem  art  of  fortification,  and 
by  his  skill  in  this  art  he  made  Mount 'Tabor 
an  impregnable  fortress.  After  the  death  of 
Ziska  the  moderate  party  of  the  Hussites,  who 
were  called  Calixtines,  from  their  insistinK  on 
the  retention  of  ihe  sacramental  cup  for  the  laity, 
united  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  Sigismund 
was  acknowledged  king  in  1433.  The  conditions 
of  this  compact  being  ill  observed,  George 
Podiebrad,  3  nobleman  of  the  reformed  party, 
was  by  them  elected  king  in  1458.  On  his  death 
in  1471  they  chose  Wladislas,  son  of  Cassimir, 
king  of  Poland,  who  also  obtained  the  crown  of 
Hungary.  His  son  Louis  lost  both  crowns  with 
his  life  in  the  battle  of  MohScs  against  the 
Turks,  and  Ferdinand  of  Austria  became,  in 
1527.  sovereign  of  both  kingdoms.  Bohemia 
then  lost  its  separate  existence,  being  declared 
huvditary  in  the  house  of  Austria.    Its  suhse- 
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qaent  history  pertains  to  that  of  ihe  Austrian  dainjng  bish(»)s,  seniors,  and  conseniora,  presbjr* 
empire.  It  was  desolated  by  the  Thirtjr  Years'  ters  or  preachers,  deacons,  »diles,  and  acolytes, 
war,  and  it  suffered  severely  troin  religious  per-  among  whom  the  managwient  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
secutions,  by  which,  indeed,  the  reformed  faith  cal,  moral,  and  civil  affairs  of  the  community 
was  almost  entirely  suppressed  in  it.  The  Em-  was  distributed.  Their  first  bishop  received  his 
^ror  Joseph  11.  gave  some  nrotection  to  the  ordination  from  a  Waldensian  bishop,  thoagh 
Protestants.  In  iS(8,  when  Europe  was  con-  their  churches  held  no  communion  with  the  WS- 
TUlsed  with  revolutionary  movements,  a  momen-  denses  in  Bohemia,  They  were  destined,  how 
tary  attempt  was  made  to  assert  the  ancietit  ever,  to  experience  a  like  fate  with  that  op- 
independence  of  Bohemia  against  the  Austrian  pressed  sect.  When,  in  conformity  with  their 
dominion ;  a  conflict  took  place  between  the  principle  of  not  performing  military  service, 
army  and  the  people,  Prague  was  bombarded,  they  refnsed  to  take  up  arms  in  the  Smalkaldic 
and  the  insurrection  suppressed.  Since  then  the  war,  Ferdinand  took  their  churches  from  them, 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  history  of  Bo-  and  in  1548,  1,000  of  their  society  retired  into 
hernia  has  been  a  constant  struralc  for  ascend-  Poland  and  Prussia,  where  they  first  settled  in 
ency  between  the  Slavonic  Cie«is  and  the  Ger-  Marienwerder.  The  agreement  which  they  con- 
mans.     See  Austria.  eluded  at  Sendomir  (14  April  1570)  with  Ihe 

of  f„^'?^".s'ef ■Ss'  irs^mS,'  ™  ™V,thr5f.i°?.,?piS'A« "onff p* 

M.'™a;&"TbXTI.S?moiS'',^",'=  if  C?™.""   (.S7«    obtti„«i  ,ol.™.i»  for 

A..^,^>;ni  u^rrn.,..      Ti,=  !.,».—■  «.,r  ™  D»i.~.,i.i%.  them  in  Poland,  where  they  united  more  closely 

AuKustine  nerroan.     Ine  latter  was  a  Uouemian    _■,!.  it.     r-  1.  ■!-  .      _j._  ii.     - ..- _V 

tnd  m  ita  prov.TOe.  „„j„  M«imili.ii  II,  .nd  had  ft.ir  chief  nat 
Bohemian  Brethren,  a  Christian  sect  which  dence  at  Fulneck  in  Moravia,  whence  they  have 
arose  in  Bohemia  about  the  middle  of  the  isth  been  known  as  the  Moravian  Brethren.  The  i»- 
century  from  the  remains  of  the  Hussites,  sue  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  which  terminated 
Dissatisfied  with  the  advances  toward  the  Cath-  so  unfortunately  for  the  Protestants,  occasioned 
oUc  Church  by  which  the  Calixtines  had  made  the  entire  destruction  of  their  churches,  and 
themselves  the  ruling  party  in  Bohemia,  they  re-  their  last  bishop,  Comenius,  who  had  rendered 
fused  to  receive  the  compacts,  as  they  were  imporiant  services  in  the  education  of  youth,  wai 
called,  that  is,  the  articles  of  agreement  be-  compelled  to  flee.  From  this  time  they  made 
tween  that  party  and  the  council  at  Basel  (30  frequent  migrations,  the  most  irtiportant  of  which 
Nov.  1433),  and  began  about  1457,  under  the  took  place  in  1722,  and  occasioned  the  estab- 
direction  of  a  clergyman,  Michael  Bradatz,  to  lishment  of  the  new  churches  of  the  Brethren  by 
form  themselves  into  separate  parishes,  to  hold  Count  Zitizendorf  (q.v.).  Although  the  old  Bo- 
meetings  of  their  own,  and  to  distinguish  them-  hemian  Brethren  must  be  regarded  as  now  ejt- 
selves  from  the  rest  of  the  Hussites  by  the  name  tinct,  this  society  will  ever  deserve  remembranc^ 
of  Brothers,  or  Brothers'  Union,  Amidst  the  as  a  quiet  guardian  of  Christian  truth  and 
hardships  and  oppressions  which  they  suffered  piety,  in  times  just  emerging  from  the  barbarity 
from  the  Calixtines  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  as  a  promoter  of  pure 
without  making  any  resistance,  their  numbers  in-  morals,  such  as  the  reformers  of  the  l6th  een- 
creased  so  mudi,  through  their  constancy  in  their  tury  were  unable  to  establish  in  their  churches; 
belief  and  the  purity  of  their  morals,  that  in  and  as  the  parent  of  the  esteemed  and  widely 
1500  their  parishes  amounted  to  200,  most  of  extended  association  of  the  United  Brethren, 
which  had  chapds  belonging  to  them.  The  pe-  whose  constitution  has  been  modeled  after 
culiarities  of  their  religions  belief  are  seen  in  theirs.  See  United  Brethkem. 
their  confessions  of  faith,  especially  thdr  opin-  Bohemiwi  Foreat  (Bohmerwald),  a  moun- 
^"-T'l^"??"'  /^'^"'^'.^'^f^"-  ^^7^T  tain  range  or  ridge  of  central  Europe,  extend- 
jerted  the  .dea  of  ran  substantiation,  and  ad-  ,  f^„^  ^^e  Fichtelgebirge  southward  toward 
nutted  only  a  mystical  spmtual  presence  of  ^^  confluence  of  the  lb  tnd  the  Danube,  and 
,  ^i  c^.  '^  Vt,  "'  5'  fVu*^  ^}^  separating  Bavaria  from  Bohemia.  The  Bo- 
^^  ''it  ^"'1^''?''  ^5  'i'*  ^'^''"v  "*  '^""^  ^°^'  h^an  forest  in  ancient  times  formed  a  part 
trines  throughout,  and  for  this  but  more  espe-  ,,£  j^c  Silva  Hercynia.  the  highest  peaks  being 
cially  for  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  their  ^j,^  ^^^^  ^  g^^  j^^  ^i^^)  and  Rachel.  The 
Churches,  received  the  ai,probation  of  the  re-  ^  abundance  of  wood  has  occasioned  the  es- 
formers  of  the  r6th  century.  This  constitution  fablishment  of  many  glass  houses,  forges,  etc, 
of  theirs  was  framed  according  to  what  they  ;„  (^jg  regjou.  The  inhabitants  have  acquired 
Relieved  to  have  been  that  ot  the  oldest  apostolic  j„  t^eir  seclusion  from  the  world,  many  cha- 
chiirches.  They  aimed  at  restoring  the  primitive  racteristic  virtues  and  vices, 
purity  of  Christianity  by  the  exclusion  of  the  ' 
vicious  from  their  communion  and  by  making  Bohemian  Language  and  Literature.  The 
three  degrees  of  excommunication,  as  well  as  by  language  of  Bohemia,  otherwise  called  Ciech,  IS 
the  careful  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  dis-  one  of  the  Slavonic  group  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
tribution  of  th**  members  of  their  society  into  European  family  of  tongues,  and  accordingly  ai- 
three  classes  — the  beginners,  the  proficients,  and  lied  to  Polish,  Russian,  Servian  Buksnan,  etc. 
the  perfect.  Their  strict  system  of  superintend-  (See  Slavs  or  Slavonians.)  The  Czech  (Bo- 
ence.  extending  even  to  tKe  minute  details  of  hemJan)  language  or  dialect  was  the  nrst  of  the 
domestic  life,  did  much  toward  promoting  this  Slavonic  idioms  which  was  cultivated  saentific- 
ohject.  To  carry  on  their  system  they  had  a  ally.  It  is  spoken  m  Bohemia  Moravia,  witb 
mnltitude  of  officers  of  different  degrees;  or-  slight  variations  in  Austrian  Silesia,  in  Hiitt* 
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gaiy,  and  tti  Slavonia.    Three  chief  dialects  of  disting-Jshed  with  great  subtlety,  as  kaupU,  tie 
this   language   are   recognized,   namely   the   Bo-  has    bought  once;   kupo'wal,   he   had   purchased 
honian   or  Czech  proper,  the  Moravian  of  Mo-  for  a  long  time ;  kupow&wal,  he  had  purchased 
ravia  and  Silesia,  and  the  Slovak  of  Hungary,  formerly  several  times ;  kupow6w&aial,  he  seldoia 
The    Bohemian    alphabet    consists    of    42    let-  had  purchased  in  former  times;  moreover,    by 
ters,    expressing    a    great    variety    of    sounds,  addinr  the  auxiliary  verb  byl,  a  time  still  longer 
Tlie  English  sound  of  ti  the  Bohemian  expresses  passed  may  be  expressed,  though  this  is  very  sel- 
with  c,  the  English  y  with  g,  the  sh  with  ss  or  j,  dom  used ;  for  instance,  byl  kupowAwal,   he  had 
tbe  Italian  ce  or  ci  with  c  modified,  the  French  purchased  in  times  long  past.  Another  advantage 
ge  and  gi  with  x,  the  Italian  «  with  y,  the  g»  of  the  language  consists  in  the  various    future 
with  H,  the  English  w  with  ur,  particularly  at  tenses  by  which  the  Bohemian  denotes  not  only 
the  end  of  words.     The  sound  of  entire  words,  the  time  but  also   the  duration,   and   the    more 
not   that   of   the   single   letters    which   compose  or  less  frequent  repetition  of  the  action  ;   for  in- 
them,  determines  the  roughness  or  smoothness  of  stance,   kaupjm,   I   shall   purchase  once ;    budit 
their  pronunciation.    The  terminations   of  the  kupowati,  I  shall  be  purchasing  for  a  long  time  ; 
various  declensions  and  conjugations  are  mostly  budit  kupowiwati,  I  shall  purchase  several  times ; 
vowels,  or  the  smoother  consonants.     In  geoetaL  and   budu   kupowawati,   I    shall   be   purchasii^ 
the  Bohemian  has  a  natural  melody  like  that  of  very  often.    Not  less  manifold  in  signification, 
tbe  Greek.  and  equally  subtle  in  the  determination  of  time. 
The  Bohemian  language,  moreover,  has  much  are  the  participles  and  the  participial  constrtic- 
expressiveness  and  energy,  as  it  is  not  weakened  tions.    The  determination  of  sex  and   namber 
by  a  number  of  articles,  auxiliary  words,  con-  ty  the  flnal  syHaWc  of  the  participle  gives  tbe 
junctions,  and  words  of  transition,  but  is  able  Czech  language  no  small  advantage  over  others- 
to  represent  the  objects  of  imagination,  of  pas-  Small  connective  particles  of  speech  the   Bohe- 
sion,  and  all  the  higher  emotions  of  the  poet  and  mian    has    in    common    with    the    Greek.     Th« 
orator,  in  a  lively  manner ;  by  its  brevity,  heap-  Greek  alia,  men,  gar,  de,  te,  etc.,  agree  with  the 
ing    together   the   most   significant    words,    and  Bohemian  ele,  pak,  wsak.  It,  g,  ( ;  cmly  the  three 
arranging  the  connection  of  the  parts  of  speech  latter   are   always   affixed   to   a   word.     Finally, 
according   to   the   degree   of   feeling   to   be   ex-  the  free,  unrestrained  arrangement  of  the  words 
pressed,  so  as  to  give  the  style,  spirit,  and  energy,  contributes  much  to  perspicuity,  as  the  Bobe- 
or  gentleness  and  equability.     Like  various  other  mian  is  less  fettered  than  almost  any  other  mod- 
tongues,  it  designates  many  objects  by  imitation  em  language  to  a  particular  order. 
of   natural   sounds.     Thus  the   names   of  many  Bohemian   Literature   has    been   divided   his- 
animals  are  taken  from  their  voices,  as  krula,  torically    into   five  periods.    The   first   esctends 
the  turkey;  kachna,  the  duck.    Many  plants  are  from  mythological  times  to  1409.    It  affords  no 
named  from  their  effects,  as  boiehlaw,  hemlock  written    documents    of    remote    antiquity.     We 
(from   headache).     The  conciseness  of  the  Ian-  know,  however,  that   the  language  at  an    early 
^age  is  increased  by  the  absence  of  auxiliaries  period  was  similar  to  the  present  from  the  names 
jn  the  greater  part  of  the  verbs.     The  preterites,  of  the  gods,  dukes,  rivers,  cities,  and  mountains 
in  the  third  person  singular  and  plural,  express  which    have    been    preserved,    such    as    Perun, 
a  meaning  still  further  condensed,  as  the  varia-  Przemysl,  Borzwog,  Wltawa,  Bila,  Praha,  Tetin. 
tion   in   the   last   syllable   is  made   to   designate  The  Salvonian  apostle  Method,  and  the  philos- 
the  sex ;  for  example,  psat,  psaia,  pialo,  he,  she,  opher  Constantine,  called  Cyril,  made  the  Slavo- 
it,  has   written;  pjoti,  psaiy,  psaia,  they  have  nrans  in  Moravia  acquainted  with  Christianity, 
written.     In    like   manner    the    Bohemian  _  saves  Thence  it  penetrated  to  Bohemia,  and  thus  the 
many  prepositions  and  much   circumlocution  of  people  of  this  country  received  the  Grseco-Sla- 
Other    kinds,    by   the    use   of   the    instrumental,  vonic   ritual  in   the  year  845.     The   same   Con- 
agreeing  with  the  Latin  ablative ;   for   instance,  stantine  invented  for  the  sounds  of  the  Slavonic 
aecenjm  meet  hlawv  mi*  sf  al  (t  read  like  i«),  language  the  Cyril lo- Slavonic  alphabet,  borrowed 
'with  a  blow  of  the  sword  he  has  cut  off  his  mostly    from    the   Greek.    In    later    times    the 
head.*      This   language   is,  therefore,  very   well  Glagolitic  alphabet   sprang  up,  of  which,  how- 
fitted   for  the  translation  of  the  Latin  classics,  ever,    less    use    was    made.     When    the    Latin 
By  the  use  of  the  past  participle  active  the  Bo-  Church  supplanted  the  Greek  in  Moravia  and  Bo- 
hemian can  designate,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  who  hernia,  the  Latin  alphabet  came  also  into  use  in- 
has  really  performed  the  action  contained  in  the  stead  of  the  Cyrillic.    In  Bohemia  the  Cyrillic 
predicate    of   the    accessory    clause,    which    the  character  remained  in  use  only  with  the  monks 
Latin,    with   its  ablative  absolute  or  participle  of  Sazawa,  who  observed  the  Slavonic  ritual. 
passive,   must   leave  always   undefined  and   du-  As  the  Latins  endeavored  to  annihilate  all  the 
bious.     The   same   kinds   of   actions   performed  writings  of  the  old  ritual,  and  the  Slavonic  lan- 
with  different  implements  are  often  expressed  by  guage  was.  in  many  cases,  obliged  to  give  way 
peculiar    words;    for    example,    the    verbs    njti,  to  the   Latin,   Bohemian   literature   suffered   in- 
flrjkali,  krdgeti,  resalt,  denote  to  cut  with  the  calculable   injury;    hence   we  possess   from    the 
scissors,  with  the  sickle,  with  the  knife,  and  with  earlier  centuries  but  a  few  insignificant  remains 
the  scythe.     In  the  subtlety  of  grammatical  struc-  in  the  characters  above-mentioned.     In  the  loth 
ture  the   Bohemian  is   like  the  Greek,  and  has  century  the  Bohemians  had  a  school  at  Kudet, 
the   advantage   over   the   Latin   and    other   Ian-  in   which  they   learned   Latin.     Their   most  an- 
guages.     In   speaking  of  two   hands,   two   eyes,  cienl  relic  is  the  hymn   (Hospodine  Pomiluyny) 
dc,  the  dual  number   is   used;    for    example,  of    Bishop  Adalbert    (Wegtech),  a  native  Bo- 
ruce,   oci,  etc.     The  language  is  also  capable  of  hemian,   sung  to  the   present   day   even   by  the 
expressing  the  idea  of  duration,  referring  to  an  Russians    and    Poles.     The    Bohemians    possess 
indefinite  past  time,  like  the  Greek  aorist ;  for  in-  some  remains  of  a  collection  of  lyrico-epic  na- 
stance,  kvpowal  dum,  ale   nekaupil  ho,  he  was  tional  songs,  without  rhyme,  which  seem  to  have 
engaged  in  buying  the  house,  and  did  not  buy  it.  been  of  great  merit.    The  manuscript  appears  to 
The  language  affords   several    preterite  tenses,  have  been  written   in    1290  and   tsicx    Goeth^ 
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fonnd  these  national  songs  worthy  of  particular  council  of  the  beasts  and  birds,  in  prose  and 

attention.     Under  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  who  verse,    in   three   volumes    (Placj    RatU).     Each 

promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  Bohemian  Ian-  lesson,  which  flows   in  rhyme  from  the  mouths 

^uag^T     the  University  of   Prague   was   founded  of  the  animals,  is  preceded  by  the  natural   his- 

m     1348.    In   the   Golden    Bull  he  commanded  toiy  of   the  animals  and   the   moral.    It   was 

the    sons   of  the  German   electors  to  learn  the  printed  three  times  in  the  Bohemian  langu^e, 

Bohemian   languaKc.    Under  his  son,  the  Em-  and  published  at  Cracow  in  Latin  verse  (1521, 

peror     'Wenceslas,   all   decrees  were  written  in  4to).    Of  the  Bible  14  translations  have  come 

Bohemian,     whidi     formerly     were     in     Latin,  down  to  us,  besides  10  of  the  New   Testament. 

Pn^ue    was  then  not  only  the  most  populous  The  oldest,  of  the  year  1400,  is  in  Dresden.    The 

city  in   this  part  of  Europe,  but  also,  on  account  typ<^aphic  art  made  a   rapid  prepress   in   Bo- 

of   its    splendid  court  and  the  wealth  of  its  citi-  hernia.     The  first  printed  work  was  the    Epistle 

zens,   the  centre  of  the  arts  and  sciences.    Al-  of  Huss  from  Constance,  in  1459 ;  the  second, 

most    all   the  intellectual  currents  of  the  West  <The  Trojan  War,*  in  1468;  the  third,  a  <New 

found    entrance  into  Bohemia,   and  German  lit-  Testament,'   in   1474;  the  wliole  Bible,  in  1488; 

erature    in  particular  had  a  powerful  influence,  the  first  almanac,  in  i4Sg. 

The  heroes  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Arthurian  The  third  age,  from  1500  to  1620,  may  be 
cycles  of  romance  became  familiar  to  the  Czechs  called  the  golden  age  of  the  Bohemian  language. 
in  their  own  language.  Dalimil  Mezericky  wrote  The  cultivation  of  learning  —  in  other  countries, 
a  history  of  Bohemia  in  verse ;  Ondreg  Z.  Dube,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  monopoly  of  the 
a  collection  of  Bohemian  laws,  in  three  volumes;  clergy — was  in  this  favored  land  open  to  the 
Warinec  Z.  Brezowa,  a  history  of  the  Roman  whole  nation.  All  branches  of  science  were 
onperors,  and  translated  Mandeville's  'Travels';  elaborated,  and  brought  to  an  uncommonly  high 
and  Pribik  Pulkawa,  a  Bohemian  history.  This  degree  of  improvement  for  that  time.  Gregoo' 
period  affords  also  many  vocabularies,  poems,  Hruby  of  Geleni  translated  the  work  of  Petrardi 
SOUKS,  and  translations.  'De  Remediis  utriusque  Fortune.'  W.  Pisecky 
With  Huss  began  the  second  period,  from  translated  from  the  Greek  the  'Exhortation  of 
t4og  to  150a  The  prevalence  of  religious  dis-  Isocrates  to  Demonikos.'  John  Amos  Comenius 
putes  caused  the  Bible  to  be  generally  read  and  wrote  54  works,  some  of  which  vrcre  very  ex- 
understood.  Huss  of  Hussinetz  translated  cellent.  He  pubjished  his  'Janua*  and  an  'Orbis 
Wickliffe's   book,    'Trialogus,'    into   the   Bohe-  Pictus,*    which   were   translated   in   his   lifetime 


caused  to  be  inscribed  in  Bohemian  on  the  walls  the  north  of  Europe  Comenius  attracted  a 

of  the  chapel  of  Bethlehem.    He  wrote  his  first  tion  by  his  projects  for   improving  education, 

collection  of  sermons  when  at  the  castle  of  Kozy  which  were  deliberated  upon  even  by  the  diet  of 

(1413),  besides  an  "Appeal  to  the  Pope,'  'Com-  Sweden  and  the   Parliament  of  England.    The 

mentary  on  the  Ten  Commandments,'   an   'Ex-  hymns  of  this  and  the  earlier  ages,  part  of  which 

planation  pf  the  Twelve  Articles,'  two  sermons  have   been  translated  by   Luther,   may  serve  as 

on  the  Antichrist;  the  'Triple  Cord,'   and  sev-  standards  for  all   languages.     In   Prague   alone 

eral  excellent  hymns.     His  letters  from  the  dun-  there  were  at  this  period  18  printing  presses,  in 

geon     in    Constance    to    the    Bohemians    were  the  country  towns  of  Bohemia  7,  and  in  Moravia 

translated   by   Luther   into    Latin,    accompanied  also  7;  many  Bohemian  books,  too,  were  printed 

with  a  preface,  and  printed  at  Wittenberg  in  in  foreign  countries,  as  in  Venice,  Niiremberg, 

1336-     He  and  Jakobellus  and  Jerome  improved  Holland,     Poland,     Dresden,     Wittenberg,     and 

and    distributed   the   Bohemian   Bible,   of  which  Leipsic. 

several  copies  have  been  preserved  to  our  times.  The  fourth  period  begins  with  1620  and  ends 
Of  Ziska  of  Trocnow,  one  of  the  greatest  gen-  with  1774.  After  the  battle  at  the  White  Moun- 
erals  in  history,  several  letters  and  his  rules  of  tain,  the  whole  Bohemian  nation  submitted  en- 
war  have  been  preserved.  From  this  period  have  tirelv  to  the  conqueror.  The  population  of  most 
come  down  to  us,  several  war  songs  of  the  of  the  cities  and  of  whole  districts  migrated  in 
Taborites,  also  some  songs  of  Prague.  Martin  order  not  to  be  false  to  their  faith.  More  than 
Lupac  undertook,  with  the  assistance  of  some  70,000  men,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  nobility, 
learned  men,  the  labor  of  retranslating  the  whole  all  the  Protestant  cler^.  scholars,  and  artists^  in 
New  Testament.  The  church  service  was  now  general  the  most  cultivated  part  of  the  nation, 
nerfonned  entirely  in  the  Bohemian  language,  left  their  native  country.  Of  these  emigrants  the 
HIadienowic,  an  eye-witness  of  the  execution  of  m-eater  part  formed  the  flower  of  the  army  of 
Huss,  wrote  an  acconnt  of  his  life.  This  used  Count  Mansfield.  Hence  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
to  be  read  in  the  Bohemian  churches.  Procopius  depopulated  Bohemia  more  than  any  other  coun- 
continued  the  rhyming  chronicles  of  Dalimil.  try,  since  these  fugitives  endeavored  to  re^in 
Lodkowic  related  his  'Journey  to  the  Holy  Sep-  their  native  eountry-by  repeated  invasions.  The 
ulchre,'  Sasek  of  Mezyhor  wrote  'Notes  and  fugitives  established  at  Amsterdam,  Dresden, 
Travels  Through  Germany,  England,  France,  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Ifalle  printing  presses,  and 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  of  the  Bohemian  sent  to  their  brethren  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Baron  Loew  of  Rozmital  and  Vlatna'  (whom  Hungary  a  number  of  books,  mostly  new  edi- 
he  accompanied),  a  contribution  to  our  know'  tions.  Some  Bohemians  who  observed  the  de- 
ledge  of  the  manners  of  the  isth  century,  pub-  cay  of  their  language  strove  to  remedy  if;  as 
jished  in  a  German  translation  at  Brunn  (1824).  Pesina  Z.  Cechorodu;  Joh,  Beckowsky,  who 
M.  Callus,  Albjk.  Chrislan,  Zidek,  J.  Cemy,  J.  continued  the  Bohemian  history  to  1630;  W. 
Blowic.  and  Sindel,  wrote  on  medicine,  astrology,  Weseley,  who  wrote  a  work  on  geometry  and 
and  agriculture.  As  early  as  1447  we  have  an  trigonometry,  etc.;  but  the  decay  was  too  great 
anonymous  work  on  the  grafting  of  trees.  We  to  admit  of  being  checked ;  the  nobility  had  be- 
have also  the  rhyming  legend  of  the  10,000  come  strangers,  and  the  government  encouraged 
'-■-•-■-  a  translation  of  the  £ablcs  of  jEsop,  the  only  German  literature.    From  this  time,  there- 
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ton,  the  Bohemians  wrote  more  in  the  German  mond  laid  the  matter  before  his  fellow-chief^ 

language.  and  in  doing  sc  stipulated  that  in  the  event  of 

In  the  fifth  period,  from  1774  to  the  present  success  he  himself  should  be  prince  of  Antioch. 

time,  a  new  ray  of  hope  ehone  on  Bohemian  The  Armenian  kept  his  promise,  and  accordingly 

literature,  when,  under  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  in   1098   Bohemond   was  installed  in  his   sover- 

a   deputation   of   secret    Bohemian    Protestants,  eignly,  which  he  retained  ever  after,  and  at  his 

tmstmg   to   his   liberal    views,    made    him   ac-  death  transmitted  it  to  his  son,  who  assumed  the 

quainted  with  the  great  number  of  their  brethren  title  of  Bohemond  II. 

of  the  same  faith.    He  perceived  the  necessity  of         BShkij,  bi'lan,  Helene,  German  novelist: 

mtroducing  toleration,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  b.  Weimar,  22  Nov.  1859,     She  shows  now  and 

of  Protestants  in  Bohemia  and  Mofavia  came  to  then  a  leaning  toward  the  romantic  school,  but 

hght :  their  concealed  works  were  prmted  anew,  on  the  whole  her  high  power  of  description  is 

their  classical  language  was  again  acknowledged  realistic  and  her  writings  are  imbued  with  pas- 

and  cultivated.     Under  this  protection  many  men  sion.    Among    her   novels   are    'Under   Death's 

of  merit,  mindful  of  the  fame  of  their  ancestors.  Ban'   {1882)  ;  <Guilty  of  a  Pure  Heart'   (1888)  ; 

endeavored  to  cultivate  anew  all  branches  of  the  (Jn  Fresh  Water*   (l8gl) 

sciences^  and.to  rival,  if  possible,  the  results  at-  3^,1,,^  p^^^  j-t^,  j^n  b6n;n,  Ger- 

*'*!?'.*' ^cf      ^"' "^0*  ^'^'^"''"^  "-^'^"-     ^'°™  nKn    Orientalist:    b.     Wiippels,    Oldenburg,    9 

about   the   year    1820.  great   activity   was   mani-  March  1796;  d.  Halle,  6  Feb.  1840.     He  spent  the 

fested  by  the  Bohemian  writers  in  the   various  ^,,4   20  ywrs  of  his  life  in   straitened  arcum- 

departnients  of   hterature     A   little   before  this  ^^^  \^    ^j^    ^]^„^^   ^„^   perseverance   at- 

Miltons    'Paradise   Lost'    was   translated    into  traded  attention,  and  he  obtained  admission  to 

~ subsequently      Shakespeare  s  ,he  Hamburg  gymnasium.     He  afterward  stud- 


dramas,  or  most  of  them,  were  likewise  trans- 


icd  the  Eastern  languages  at  Halle  and  Bonn; 


kid,  the  n«i.t  dnm  bong  .Iso  cuto«l«i  ,„j  ^^  „b„i„ed  „  ,pp"  immni  ,t  Kanig.berg. 
KoUar  «nd  CMiikoviky  d.Binguinhjd  tkemelra  s„,  ,„  .gj.  „  ,„„„7diEiai7,  and  ifte.  ■  ^- 
•n  poetry,  and  perhaps  even  more  Hynek  Macha,    ,g     „  ordinary  professor  oi  Oriental  h 


whose  poem  «May»  is  said  to  still  maintam  an  BoWm  has  left  many  works,  which  fully  support 
inauence  over  Bohemuin  poetry  KolUr  and  hi,  title  to  the  high  nlaeo  which  he  held  aSonj 
Chelakovsky  were  advocates  of  the  Panslavio  Orienfl  scholars,  rfne  of  the  most  important 
nKivement  The  chief  work  of  the  former  was  ,,  ,  ,„k  ,„,i,M  .Das  alte  Indien'  (1830-1). 
<Slavas  Daughter/  a  long  lyrieo-epic  poem,  ^^  ^  superseded  by  any  other  work  on  the 
Several  writers  becaine  wdl  known  as  novelists.  ,,„,  subject.  The  details  of  his  life  are  given 
some  of  them  following  the  lead  of  Sir JValter  ^.^  ,  minuteness  and  honesty  in  an  'Auto- 
Scott  Jnngmann  (he  translator  of  Milton),  hiogrJphy>  (184.).  which  is  full  of  interest, 
brought  out  a  valuable  'History  of  Caech  Litera-  „j  i„„,  Ve  ,4d  without  producing  a  full 
ture.'  and  Schafarik  his  'History  of  the  Sla-  conviction  that  he  was  no  less  distinguished  by 
vonic  Langoageand  Literature'  and  his  'Slavonic  ^j,  ,mi,bility  in  private  life  than  by  his  liteiaiy 
Anlitiuiiies'     Among  more  recoiipoets  of  note  acQuirementi. 

may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Halek  Heyduk  n  ..i       .     . .    .  .  t 

and  Neruda.  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  few  ,.    "'>'!'"'  I."™".  •  >«"«  ""™  "'t 

Bohemian  writers  have  become  generally  known,  '"'^f.  '»  '"'S  ,""  »  foundation  of  Jio.ooo  bo- 

even  by  name,  »,  the  European  reading  public.  S?S„,\feprS;,?h!''Th™S  "del?.! 

Boliemond  I.,  the  son  of  the  Norman  ad-  ered  each  year  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  eminent 

venturer  Robert  Guiscard,  who  rose  to  be  Duke  representatives    of    that    Church.     Among    the 

of  Apulia   and  Calabria:  b.  1056;   d.   nil.     He  most  notable  are  those  upon  'The  Influence  of 

became  familiar  with  warfare  when  3  mere  boy,  Jesus,"  by  Bishop  Brooks,  and  the  "Fitness  o£ 

took  a  prominent  part  in  various  expeditions  to  Christianity  to  Man,"  by  Bishop  Huntington. 
Greece   and    Illyria    against   Alexis    Comnenus,  Bfihuu  bem,  Theobald,  Bavarian  musician: 

and  repeatedly  defeated  his  troops  with  a  very  b.   Munich,  9  April  1798;  d.  Munich,  25  Nov. 

inferior  force.     As  eldest  son   Bohemond  natu-  1881.     He  is  best  known  for  his  improvements 

rally  expected  to  succeed  his  father,  but  when  the  in   the  construction  and  fingering  of  the  flute. 

succession   opened   in   1085   Bohemond   was  ab-  He  wrote 'Ueber  den  Floteiibau  und  die  neuesten 

sent  in  Greece,  and  his  younger  brother  Roger,  Verbesserungen    desseiben'     (1847),    and    'Die 

having  obtained   possession  of  the  paternal   in-  Flote  und  <^s  Flotenspiel.' 

heritance,  drelared  his  determination  to  maintain  Bohme,    or    B8hm.   Jakob,   ya'kab   be'mt. 

It     A  war  between  the  brothers   was   fo.lowed  ^„^  ^t  the  most   renowned  mystics  of  modem 

by  an  arrangement  which  gave  Bohemond  noth-  „n,es :  b.  1575.  Altseideoberg,  a  village  in  upper 

!^  .,more   than   the   principality   of   Tarentum.  Lusatia ;   d.   Gorlitz,    November    1634     Boehmc 

While    assisting   his    brother    at   the   siege    of  being  the  son  of  poor  peasants,  ren^ned  to  his 

Amalfi  he   resolved  to  become  a  crusader,  and  ,oth  y^^.  without  instruction,  and  employed  in 

without  waiting  to  complete  it  he  harangued  the  tending  cattle.     Raised  by  contemplation   above 

troops  so  effectually  on  the  glory  to  be  gained  in  his  circumstances    and  undisturbed  by  exterior 

the  Holy  Land  that  the  great  body  of  them  at  influences,  a  strong  sense  of  the  spiritual,  par- 

once  joined  his  standard.     Bohemond  was  soon  ijcularly   of   the   mysterious,   was   awakened   in 

on  his  march,  and  after  encountering  considera-  him,  and  he  saw  in  all  the  workings  of  nature 

hie  difficulties  reached  the  scene  of  action.     The  upon  his  mind  a   revelation   of  God,   and  even 

Crusaders  had  laid  siege  to  Atitioch,  but  had  imagined  himself  favored  by  divine  inspirations, 

made    little    progress    and    were    beginning    to  He   became   afterward   a   shoemaker;   and   this 

despair  of  success,  when  Bohemond  found  means  sedentary   life  seems   to   have   strengthened   his 

n  Armenian  renegade,  who  under-  contemplative   habits.     In    IS94   Bohme   became 
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dmr   hinudf  more  and  more  from  the  world,  gold    deposits.    The   most    important    town    if 
If  we   take  into  view  bis  retirement,  his  piety,  Tagbilaran,  a  port  on  the  southwest  roasL    In 
bis    ricli    and  lively  imagination,  ^  his  imperfect  the  north  is  Calape.    These  ports  were  officially 
education,    his   philosophical    desire   for   truth,  declared  open  to  commerce  ii  Dec.  1899.    The 
together   with  his  abundance  of  ideas,  and  his  Visayas  dialect  prevails  throughout  Bohol. 
delusion  in  coosidering  many  of  those  ideas  as         •o^'u„    ,„  „ri  a*,;„-_  „„t.i™..  //'__-,_ 
immediate  communications  of  the  Deity,  we  have  .,^^i  "  *^  £  Sli?^^     (Cffwo- 
ihe  sources  of  his  doctrine  and  his  wwks.    Hia  f"  *>^'^^)'  <»«  o'  "»«  reitboks. 
first  work,  'Aurora,  oder  die  Morgenrote,*  was  Bohtlingk,    betlink.    Otto    von,    German 
written  m  1616  and  contams  his  revelations  on  Sanskrit  scholar:  b.    St.   Petersburg,   11   June 
God,    man,   and   nature.    This  gave  nse  to  a  ,815;  j.  ifi  April  1904.     He  received  his  edu- 
prosecution  against  him ;  but  he  was  acqmtted,  cation  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1853  removed 
and  called  upon  from  all  sides  to  continue  writ-  to  Germany.    In  1842  he  returned  to  St.  Peters- 
ing.      One  of  his  most  important  works  is  'De-  burg,  but  subsequently  lived  much  in  Jena  and 
fcripUon  of  the  Three  Principles  of  the  Divine  Leipsie.     His  chief  work  is  a  Sanskrit- Germ  an 
Being.>      His  works  conUin  profound  and  lofty  dictionary  in  seven   volumes,   prepared  in   con- 
ideas,   mingled  with  many  absurd  and  confused  junction   with   Prof.   Roth  of  Tiibingen    (1853- 
noUons,  but  the  basis  of  hia  thought  is  the  the-  75).      in   1879-89   he   issued   a   smaller   edition 
ory  that  everything  exists  and  becomes  intelligi-  giving  the   meanings    (with   considerable  addi- 
ble   only  through   its  opposite.    The  first  col-  tions),  but  omitting  the  quotations. 
lection  of  his  writings  was  made  in  Holland  in          .„..,.  ...  .      ,         .      , 
1675  by  Henry  Betke;  a  more  complete  one  in         Boiardo,   Matteo   Mana,   ma-fi'S  mS-rSa 
1682   l^r  Gichlel    (10  vols.   Amsterdam),  from  ba-yar  do  (Count  of  Scandiano),  Italian  poet: 
whom  the  followers  of  Bohme,  a  religious  sect  b.near  Ferrara,  1434;  d.  Reggio  di  Modena.De- 
highly  valued  for  their  silent,  virtuous,  and  be-  cember  1494.     From  1488  to  1494,  the  period  of  his 
nevofent  life,  have  received  the  name  Gichte-  death,  he  was  commander  of  the  city  and  castle 
lians.     Another  edition  appeared  in  Amsterdam  of  Reggio,  in  the  service  of  his  protector,  Er- 
in  1730  under  the  title   'Theosophia  Revelata,'  cole    d'Este,    Duke    of    Modena.     This    accom- 
<2  vols.)  ;  the  most  complete  in  six  volumes,  plished  courtier,  scholar,  and  knight  was  par- 
In  England,  also,  Bohme's  writings  have  found  ticularly  distinguished  as  a  poet    His  'Orlando 
many     admirers.    William    Law    published    an  Innamorato'    (149^)    is   continued   to   the   7gth 
English  translation  of  them,  two  volumes.    A  canto,  but  not  completed.    He  immortalized  the 
sect,  taking  their  name  from  Bohme,  was  like-  names  of  his  own  peasants  and  the  charms  of  the 
wise  formed  in  England,  and  in  1697  Jane  Lead,  scenery  at  Scandiano  in  the  persons  of  his  he- 
an   enthusiastic   admirer   of  his,   established    a  roes    and  his   descriptions  of  the  beauties   of 
particular   society  for    the  explanation   of  his  nature.    In  language  and  versification  he  has 
writings,  under  the  name  of  the  Philadelphists.  been    since    surpassed    by    Ariosto,     whom    he 
In  very  recent  years  his  views  have  taken  on  equaled  in  invention,  grace,  and  skilful  conduct 
fresh  importance,  his  fundamental  principle  hav-  ot  complicated  episodes.    Domenichi,  Bcrni,  and 
ing  been  perceived  as   akin   to  that  underlying  Agostini  new  modeled  and  continued  the  work 
the  philosophical  systems  of  Spinoia,  Schellmg,  of  Boiardo  without  improving  it.    One  continu- 
and  Hegel.    See  Hartmann,  'Life  and  Doctrines  ation  only  will  never  be  forgotten  — the  Orlando 
of  Bohme>  (1893).  of  Ariosto,    in  some  ot  his  works  Boiardo  was 


Bobn,  b6n,  Henry  George,  English  pub-  'ed  by  the  spirit  of  his  times  to  a  dose  11 

lisher,  of  German  parentage:  b.  London,  4  Jan.  of  the  ancients  —  for  example,  m  his  'Capitoli' ; 

1796;  d.  Twickenham,  23  Aug.  1884.    On  com-  also  in  a  comedy  borrowed  from  Lucians  <Ti- 

tleting  his  education  he  worked  for  a  time  under  mon> ;  and  in  his  Latin  eclogues  and   transla- 
is  father,  but  about  1831  sUrted  business  on  his  tions  of  Herodotus  and  Aputdus.    In  his  son- 
own  account  as  a  second-hand  bookseller^  and  in  nets  and  camoni  (first  printed  at  Reg^o,  1499) 
1S46  he  be^  the  issue  of  his  famous  libraries,  he  has  displayed  great  talents  as  a  lync  poet 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Standard,  succeeded  in  Bniam     t^pp  Rnvsim 
the  following  year  by  the  Scientific  and  the  An-  "">»"■    ■=ee  uoyars. 

tiquarian,  in  1048  by  the  Gassical,  and  from  then  Boieldien,  Adrien  Fransols,  a-dren^n  frafi- 
tin  1853  V  ""^  Illustrated,  the  Shilling,  the  Ec-  sw?  bwal-dyt,  French  composer  of  distinc- 
desiastical,  the  Philological,  and  the  British  tion:  b.  Rouen,  15  Dec  177s;  d.  Groshois,  8 
Classics  libraries.  The  whole  number  ot  volumes  Oct  1834-  He  early  displayed  great  musical 
contained  in  these  series  exceeded  60a  In  1864  talent,  and  at  18  wrote  an  opera,  'La  fille  cou- 
and  subsequent  years  he  sold  all  his  copyrights  pable,*  which  was  performed  with  great  ap- 
and  other  business  property,  thus  realizing  a  plause.  In  1795  he  went  to  Paris,  and  rose  rap- 
Bum  of  nearly  $500,000  Among  his  ownworks  idly  in  reputation,  producing  several  operas  and 
were:  'The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing'  various  other  pieces  which  have  become  classi- 
(1857) ;  'Biography  and  Bibliography  of  cal.  Such  as  'Le  deux  lettres' ;  <La  famiile 
Shakespeare'  (1863);  'Dictionary  of  Quota-  Luisse' ;  'Calife  de  Bagdad';  and  'Ma  tante 
lions'  (1867);  'Handbook  of  Proverbs' ;  'tland-  Aurore.'  When  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique 
book  of  Games';  'Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  ^,35  established  he  was  nominated  a  professor. 
Pottery  and  Porcelain'  ;  and  editions  of  Lown-  !„  jgg^  ^e  went  to  Russia  as  mailre  de  chapeUe 
tie's  Bibliograpner's  Manual  and  Addison  s  (o  the  Emperor  Alexander,  but  returned  to  Paris 
"Orks.  jn  1811,  and  subsequently  composed  'Jean  de 
Bohol,  b6-h61',  Philippines,  an  island  be-  Paris*  (1812)  ;  'Le  chaperon  rouge'  (1818); 
longing  to  the  Visayas  or  Bisayas  group.  It  has  'La  Dame  blanche.'  his  masterpiece  (1825); 
M  area  of  about  ijoo  square  miles  and  an  esti-  'Les  deux  nulls'  (1839).  The  'Calife  de  Bag- 
mated  population  of  about  24^,000.  Sugar-  dad';  'Jean  de  Pans,'  and  'La  Dame  blanche' 
cane  is  grown  and  the  island  is  routed  rich  in  still  hold  the  stage  and  continue  popular. 
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BOIES  — BOILBK 

Boies,  Horace,  American  statearaan:  b.  Au-  layed.  The  marked  teoderaesa  is  due  to  the 
rora,  N.  Y.,  7  Dec.  1827.  He  went  to  Wiscon-  involvement  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  the  tissues 
sin  m  1844;  and  after  working  on  a  farm  re-  immediately  surrounding  the  inflammatory  ccn- 
turiied,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  tre.  The  predisposition  to  the  formation  of 
in  1649-  He  practised  at  and  near  Buffalo  til!  boils  varies  widely,  some  people  being  particu- 
1867,  becoming  active  in  Republican  politics  dur-  larly  prone  to  them.  They  are  apparently  more 
ing  this  period ;  and  in  the  last  year  removed  to  liable  in  those  who  are  "run  down,"  or  in  those 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  where  he  continued  law  prac-  whose  tissues  are  non-resistant.  Boils  are  of 
tice.  His  opposition tothetariffandprohibition  commoner  occurrence  following  the  winter  time 
policy  of  the  Republican  party  caused  him  to  of  housed  individuals,  combined  with  ihe  re- 
unite with  the  Democrats ;  and,  in  1890-4.  he  newed  activities  of  the  skin  in  the  warm  spring 
served  two  terms  as  governor  of  Iowa,  being  atmosphere,  and  they  occur  following  the  de- 
defeated  for  a  third  term  in  i8g3.  He  was  a  pressed  states  of  many  diseases,  and  particularly 
conspicuous  candidate  for  the  presidential  nom-  as  a  result  of  excessive  athletic  exercise,  "over- 
ination  in  the  National  Democratic  conventions  training."  Faulty  diet  and  hygiene  are  resoon- 
in  i8g2  and  1896 ;  and  in  the  campaign  of  1896  sible  for  many  of  them.  In  their  treatment  at- 
he  supported  Bryan.  tention  lo  the  intestines  is  imperative.  Tonics, 
B  ■■  Lin.  ^1.-  1  ..  ,-  particularly  those  containing  some  forms  of  SI1I- 
Bou,  bal-I,  a  Celtic  people,  who  at  first  p^ur  are  of  value.  Proper  hygiene  of  the  skin 
inhabited  Transalpine  Gaul.  Their  original  seat  fj  imperative  For  the  immediate  treatment  heat 
is  supposed  to  have  been  between  the  upper  j^  helpful  This  is  usually  applied  as  a  hot 
Saone  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  Seine  and  flax-seed  poultice,  preferably,  combined  with  a 
Mame.  They  migrated  to  Qsalpine  Gaul,  mjid  antiseptic;  two  per  cent  carbolic  add, being 
crossed  the  Po,  and  established  themselves  be-  excellent.  Early  and  complete  incision  is  also 
tween  it  and  the  Apennines,  in  the  country  pre-  adviiaUe. 
viously   occupied   by   the   Umbrians.     They   are 

found  396  B.C.,  engaged  along  with  the  Insubres         Boilcau  Datprbuz,  Nicolas,  nik-o-la  bwa- 

and  the  Senones,  two  other  tribes  of  Cisalpine  lo  da-pra-o,     French     poet     of    distinction:     b. 

Gaul,  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Melpum,  Paris,   1   Nov.   1636;  d  there,   13  March   1711. 

a  neighboring  city   of  which  the  site  and  history  He  apphed  himself  at  first  to  the  study  of  the 

are   unknown.     Tney    united   their    forces    with  law   and   afterward   of   theology,    but   devoting 

the  Etruscans,  283  b.c,  after  the  defeat  of  the  himself  eventually  to  the  pursuit  of  literature,  he 

Senones,  and  were  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  produced,  within  the  space  ot  40  years,  a  vast 

the  Vadimonian  Lake,  the  scene  of  a   previous  number  of  works,  the  most  important  of  whicb 

defeat  of  the   Etruscans.     After  another  defeat  is   that   on   the   art   of   poetry,    establishing   an 

they  made  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  which  was  aesthetic   code    for   all    forms   of   poetical   com- 

preserved  for  45  years,  when  the  occupation  of  position.    His  satirical  poem,  'Le  Lutrin,'  and 

the  territory   of  the   Senones  by  the   latter   led  the   'Dialogue  des  biros  de   roman,'    must   also 

to  another  war,  in  which  the  Boii  were  again  de-  be  particularly   mentioned.     His   other   writings 

feated.     At    the   commencement    of   the   second  comprise   translations    of    the    classics,    miscel- 

Punic   war,   218   ac,    they   again   attacked   the  laneous  effusions  on  art,  music,  and  poetry,  and 

Romans   and    supported    Hannibal.     From   this  his  famous  epistles,  of  which  those  treating  of 

period  they  were  engaged    in  almost  constant  'Le  respect  humain.'  'La  connoissance  de  soi- 

war  with  the  Romans  till  they  were  completely  meme,'   and   'Plaisirs  de  la  campagne'   are  the 

subdued   by   Scipio   Nasica,    191    b.c     Many  of  beat.       When    Boileau    began    to    write,    Mon- 

ihem  were  put  to  the  sword;   the   remainder  taigne,  Pascal,  Malherbe,  Corneille,  Moliire,  La 

were  at  length  compelled  to  migrate,  and  cross-  Fontaine,   and    other   eminent   authors,   had   al- 

ing  the  Alps  found  a  refuge  among  the  Taur-  ready  made  their    appearance ;  yet  the  people 

iscans,    a    kindred    tribe    in    the    territory    of  were  slow  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  new 

modern  Bohemia,  to  which  the  Boii  have  given  school,  to   which  they  preferred   the  previous 

their  name.    They  were  afterward  driven  out  mediocre  and  imitative  writers.    Boileau's  great 

or  exterminated  by  the  Dacians  (some  say  the  achievement    was    to   cure    this    perversion   o£ 

Marcomans).     Part  of  them  migrated  about  58  taste.     Like  his   friend   Racine,   he  was  histori- 

B.c.  to  Bavaria.     The  Boii,  like  the  other  Gauls,  ographer  of  Louis  XIV,,  and  the  recipient  of  an 

were  a  people   of  considerable  civilization,  pos-  annual  pension   of  2,000  francs.     His  admission 

sessing  a  strong  love  of  independence,  and  for-  to  the  French  Academy  did  not  take  place  be- 

midable  from  their  military  di^>osition  and  vir-  fore  1684,  owing  to  his  attacks  upon  some  of  the 

tues.  members.     The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed 

„  1,  c  ■  1  J         I      i-     J    ■  '"  neglect  and  troubles,  which  accelerated  his 

Bfril,  a   superficia!    or  deep  localized   in-  d^ath.    He  left  the  reputation  of  3  genial,  high- 

flammatory   process  of  the  skm   leading  to  the  minded,   and   generous   man.     The   best   editt^n 

destruction  of  tissue  and  the  formation  of  pus.  ^f  his  works  is  by  Gidel  fi87()-3).     See  Descha- 

In    practically   all   instances   some    form    of   in-  „d,   'Lc  romantisme  des  claasiques,'   4th  series 

fection     by     a     micro-organism,      usually     the  (1888)  ;    Faguet,    <X VII.      Siecle,    Etudes   littfe- 

^labkylocaccus  pyogenes   auretti,   is   present   in  i.aires>    (1887);   Hemon,   'Cours  de  littefaturw> 

bods.    In  the  superficial  varieties,  the  bacteria  (iSScr^S) ;  Lanson,  <Boileau'  (1892) ;  Moriliot, 

enter  the  hair  follicles  or  the  sebaceous  glands  'Boileau*    (1892) 
and    travel    down    beneath    the    skin    and    here 

either  set   up  a  process   of  destruction  or  con-  Boiler,    in    steam    engineering,    a    Closed 

tinue   one   already   begun   by   a   wound.     There  vessel  for  the  generation  of  Steam  und^  preS' 

results  a  local  swelling;  with  exquisite  tender-  sure.    In  days  when  steam  pressures    did  not 

nesa,  and  later  a  pointing  and  discharge  of  the  exceed  a  few  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  many 

purulent  detritus  from  the  boil.    In  the  deep-  forms  of  boiler  were  used,  that  are  now  ont 

seated  varieties  similar   processes  are  in  action,  of   the   question,    on    account    of   the    intrinsic 

tMit  the  heading  and  discharge  of  the  boil  Is  de-  weakness  of  their  forms.    At  the  present  tim^ 
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when  steam  pressures  are  often  carried  as  hich 
«s  150  or  250  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  tne 
strictest  attention  niust  be  paid  to  every  trifling 
detail  of  design  and  construction,  in  order  to 
msure  the  safety  of  the  structure.  The  farci- 
ful shai>es  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Watt 
and  other  early  steam  engineers  have  perforce 
disappeared,  and  given  place  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  standard  tj'pes  that  have  been  found 
to  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  severe  condi- 
tions of  modern  practice.  The  types  at  present 
in  use  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
according  as  they  are  'internally  fired*  or  *exter- 
nally  fired* ;  that  is,  according  as  the  fire  which 
furnishes  the  energy  for  ihe  formation  of  steam 
is  contained  within  the  general  contour  of  the 
boiler,  cr  is  situated  externally  to  it.  Inter- 
nally fired  boilers  are  the  rijle  in  England,  but 
a  large  majority  of  the  boilers  in  use  in  the 
United    States  are  fired  externally. 

Internally  Fired  Boilers. —  The  Cornish  and 
Lancashire  boilers  are  the  commonest  internally 
fired  types.  Each  consists  of  a  cylindrical  shell 
with  fiat  ends  or  "heads,"  In  the  Cornish  type 
the  boiler  is  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  a 
krgt  flue,  which  is  often  corrugated,  to  increase 
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Jls  Strength.  The  fire  is  built  within  this  flue, 
upon  a  suitable  grate  at  one  end  of  the  boiler; 
and  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion,  after 
passing  through  trie  flue,  are  returned  along  the 
outside  of  the  shell,  so  as  to  give  up  still  more 
of  their  heat  to  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The 
large  flue  in  the  Cornish  type  is  an  element  of 
weakness,  since  the  tendency  of  a  flue  to  col- 
lapse through  Ihe  action  of  an  external  pressure 
increases  very  rapidly  with  the  diameter  of 
the  flue.  To  guard  against  collapse,  the  long 
flue  is  often  provided  with  strengthening  rings, 
vhich  are  riveted  to  it  externally  at  short  inter- 
vals. The  Lancashire  boiler  differs  from  the 
Cornish  type  chiefly  in  having  two  comparatively 
small  fiues  in  the  place  of  a  single  large  one. 
Such  a  construction  is  intrinsically  stronger, 
and  since  there  is  a  lire  in  each  of  the  flues, 
the  fuel  can  be  replenished,  and  the  fires  cleaned, 
alternately.  This  implies  a  greater  steadiness 
of  pressure,  and  less  strain  upon  the  boiler 
from  the  chilling  action  of  the  comparatively 
cold  air  that  enters  and  strikes  against  the 
heated  flue-walls  when  the  fire  doors  are  opened. 
The  Cornish  boiler  is  cheaper  to  build,  and  the 
Lancashire  boiler  is  harder  to  fire,  owing  to  the 


smaller  size  of  its  fiues.  The  Galloway  boiler 
does  not  differ  in  any  essential  particular  from 
the  Cornish  or  Lancashire  types,  except  that  it3 
flues  are  crossed  by  conical- shaped  water  tubes, 
which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  increasing  the 
heating  surface,  and  of  stiffening  the  flues  that 
they  traverse.  The  conical  shape  is  adopted  for 
the  cross-tubes  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  tubes  of  this  form  can  be  put  in 
position,  by  passing  the  flange  of  the  smaller 
end  through  the  opening  to  which  the  larger  end 
is  to  be  riveted. 

The  Scotch,  or  cylindrical  marine  boiler, 
shown  in  Fip:.  I,  is  a  very  common  type  in 
marine  practice.  It  contains  several  furnaces 
(three  in  the  illustration),  which  are  usually 
corrugated.  These  furnace-flues  do  not  pas» 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler,  as  in 
the  Cornish  and  Lancashire  types,  but  each  is 
connected,  within  the  boiler,  to  a  separate  "com- 
bustion chamber."  The  products  of  combus- 
tion pass  from  the  furnace  back  into  the  combus- 
tion chamber,  and  then  return  to  the  front 
end  of  the  boiler  throt^h  banks  of  small  tubes 
which  occupy  the  water  space  of  the  boiler, 
above  the  furnace.  A  "breeching*  (or  hood) 
of  sheet  steel,  secured  to  the  front  of  the  boiler, 
then  receives  them,  and  conducts  them  to  the 

Among  the  kinds  of  internally  fired  boilers 
that  are  more  familiar  to  the  engineers  of  the 
United  Stales,  the  vertical  tubular  boiler  and  the 
locomotive  boiler  deserve  special  mention.  The 
vertical  tubular  boiler  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
shell,  with  flat  heads  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  traversed  by  a  large  number  of  small  verti- 
cal tubes.  The  Mannmg  boiler,  shown  in  Fig, 
2,  is  a  good  example  of  this  type.  At  the  lower 
end,  the  shell  of  this  boiler  is  enlarged  to 
provide  a  greater  space  for  the  fire-box  than 
could  be  bad  if  the  shell  were  of  the  same 
diameter  all  the  way.  Another  object  that  the 
designer  had  in  view,  in  increasing  the  diameter 
of  the  shell  in  this  way,  was  to  fflve  the  boiler 
a  certain  degree  of  elasticity.  The  tubes  are 
often  hotter,  in  service,  than  the  outer  shell; 
and  hence  they  tend  to  expand  more,  and  thus 
throw  stresses  upon  the  heads  and  the  tube 
ends.  The  reversed  flange  by  which  the  main 
shell  is  secured  to  the  fire-box  is  supposed  to 
yield  sufficiently,  under  the  bending  stress  thus 
thrown  upon  it,  to  relieve  the  more  vulnerable 
parts  of  the  boiler  from  the  expansion  strains 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  subjected. 
The  fire-box  of  the  Manning  boiler  is  surrounded 
by  an  annular  space  containing  water,  the  inner 
plates  of  this  space  (or  "water  leg")  being  se- 
cured to  the  outer  ones  by  screw  stay  bolts 
that  are  spaced  evenly,  at  short  distances,  so 
that  they  form  the  comers  of  a  system  of  smalt 
squares.  These  bolts  arc  supposed  to  be  screwed 
into  each  of  the  shells  of  the  water  leg,  and 
afterward  riveted  over  at  both  ends.  They  are 
also  commonly  made  hollow,  or  drilled  through 
lengthwise  with  a  small  hole,  so  that  if  one  of 
them  should  break  or  corrode  away  seriously, 
the  escaping  steam  or  water  would  attract  the 
attention  of  the  fireman.  Vertical  tubular  boil- 
ers are  particularly  useful  when  the  available 
floor  space  in  the  boiler  room  is  small ;  but  they 
are  often  hard  to  clean  out,  and  hence  are  not 
to  be  recommended  when  the  water  supply  is 
known  to  form  considerable  deposits  of  scale 
matter.    Such  scale  matter,  in  whatever  part  of 
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the  boiler  it  is  formed,  will  eventually  fall  upon 
the  lower  tube  sheet,  or  else  into  the  water  leg. 
That  which  falls  into  the  water  leg  will  do 
no  great  harm  unless  it  is  allowed  to  accumu- 
late to  an  unreasonable  extent,    Handholes  are 
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Tbe  Manmns  Boiler. 


provided  along  the  bottom  of  the  water  leg', 
on  the  outer  shell,  and  these  should  be  opened 

HS  often  as  experience  with  the  particular  feed 
water  that  is  used  indicates  to  be  necessary, 
and  the  water  leg  thoroughly  freed  from  scale 
and  mud,    Handholes  should  also  be  provided 


on  the  same  level  as  the  lower  tube  sheet,  for 
a  like  purpose ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  remove 
the  scale  from  this  sheet  as  it  is  to  remove 
it  from  the  water  leg.  That  which  lodges 
around  the  edges  of  the  tube  sheet  can  be  re- 
moved without  any  great  trouble,  but  the  deposit 
that  ties  toward  the  middle  of  the  tubes  can 
hardly  be  got  at  from  the  handholes.  Vet  it  Is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  tube  sheet 
should  be  kept  free  from  such  deposits,  because 
otherwise  the  ends  of  the  tubes  will  become 
Overhea.ted  and  loosened,  and  serious  mischief, 
or  even  disastrous  explosion,  may  follow. 

The  locomotive  boiler   is  built  in    a    great 
varitty  of  forms  and  proportions,  but  the    fun- 
damental principles  of  design  are   substantially 
the  same  in  most  of  them.    Like  the    vertical 
tubular  boiler,  it  has  a   fire-box   that    is    sur- 
rounded by  a  water  leg  on  all  sides,  though  it   is 
open  at  tlic  bottom  for  the  discharge  of   ashes, 
and  for  the  admission  of  air  for  combustion. 
The  inner  and  outer  wails  of  the  fire-box    are 
connected  by  stay-bolts,  and  the  upper  sheet  of 
the  furnace   (technically  known  as  the  "crown- 
sheet*)  is  supported  in  some  efficient  manner, 
so  that  the  pressure   of  the   steam   shall    not 
force  it  down  out  of  position.    The  support  thus 
necessary    for    the    crown -sheet    is    sometimes 
afforded  by  running  "sling  stays'  from  it  to  the 
neighboring  parts  of  the  outer  shell,  and  some- 
times by  providing  parallel,   horizontal    girders 
over  the  sheet,  these  being  secured  to  the  crown- 
sheet,  at   short   intervals,  by  means  of  bangers, 
or  long,  thimbled  rivets.    Not  infrequently  these 
two   methods   of   support   are   combined    in    the 
same    boiler,    as    suggested    in    the    illustration 
(Fig'   3)-    The  products   of    combustion    pass 
forward  from  the  furnace,  through  a  bank  of 
small  tubes  that  conduct  them  to  a  'smoke-box* 
or  ''extension"  at  the  front  end,  to  which  the 
stack  is  attached.    When  the  locomotive  type 
of  boiler  is  used  in  stationary  practice,  the  draft 
required  for  combustion  is  provided  by  a  chim- 
ney or  tall  stack,  as  in  other  types  of  stationary 
boiler ;   but  when  used  in  railway  service  it   is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  draft  in  this  manner, 
and  a  'blast-pipe"  is  therefore  provided,  through 
which  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  cylin- 
ders  is  discharged  up   the   stack.     The  gaseous 
products  of  combustion  are  expelled  from  the 
"front  extension'  by  the  blast  of  steam,  and 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  air  is  drawn  up  through 
the   fire.     The   draft   produced   in   this    way    is 
quite    powerful,     "Baffle    plates*    are    therefore 
provided    in   tbe    furnace,    in    many    cases,    to 
deflect  the  hot  gases  thai  come  from  the  fire, 
and  bring  them  into  contact  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  fire-box.  before  they 
pass  out  into  the  tubes.    The  weakest   points 
about   the   locomotive   type   of  boiler   are   the 
crown-sheet  and  the  stay-bolting.    If  sediment 
lodges  upon  the  crown-sheet,  and  thereby  keeps 
the  water  from  direct  contact   with  the  metal 
there,   overheating  is    sure   to   occur,   and    the 
sheet  may  become  so  softened  and  burned  as 
to  lose  its  stren^h,  tear  away  from  its  fasten- 
ings,   and   permit   th;   entire   contents    of    the 
boiler  to  be  discharged  into  the  furnace.    Many 
of  the  explosions  of  locomotive  boilers  are  du( 
to  this  action.    The  stay-bolting  at  the  sides  of 
the   fire-box   is   likewise   a    source   of   frequent 
trouble,  because  it  is  found  that  the  stay-bolts 
sometimes   corrode  away  very   rapidly,   so   that 
they  are  in   reality  badly  wasted  and  weakmed, 
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when  the  engineer  in  charge  believes  them 
to  be  still  sound  and  strong.  As  in  the  i^ertical 
boiler,  the  stay-bolts  arc  made  hollow  no  that 
they  may  automatically  give  notice  of  breakage 
by  leaking.  This  artifice  is  helpful,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  does  not  invariably  work  :ia  it  is 
intended  to,  and  broken  or  badly  corroded  stay- 
bolts  exist,  not  infrequently,  without  giving  the 
alarm  that  they  are  supposed  to  give. 

Externally  Fired  Boileri.—  Tht  commonest 
trpe  of  externally  fired  boiler,  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  horizontal  tubular.    The  standard 


underneath  the  boiler  shell  to  the  'combustion 
chamber"  at  the  rear,  after  which  they  rise  and 
return  to  the  front  end  through  the  tubes.  They 
then  enter  the  *smoke  box"  at  the  front  end,  and 
finally  pass  upward  into  the  flue  that  leads 
to  the  chimney.  The  weight  of  the  boiler  is 
sustained  by  means  of  cast-iron  (or  steel ) 
projections,  or  "lugs,"  that  are  not  shown  in 
the  illustration,  but  which  arc  riveted  to  the 
shell,  and  rest  upon  the  side  walls  of  the  brick 
setting.  Three  pairs  of  lugs  are  often  provided, 
but  two   pairs  are  sufficient  except  when  the 


design  of  this  boiler,  according  to  the  Hartford 
Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Com- 
pany, is  shown,  with  its  brickwork  (or  "set- 
ting*)   partially  torn  away,  in  Fig.  4.    It  con- 


^ic.    4.     HoriionUl   Tubular   Boiler. 

sists  of  a  cylindrical  shell,  usually  composed  of 
three  courses  or  "rings'  of  plates,  riveted  to- 
gether. The  circular  joints  in  these  boilers  are 
almost  invariably  single- riveted ;  but  the  longi- 
tudinal joints  are  double -riveted,  triple-riveted, 
ur  riveted  in  some  even  more  substantial  man- 
ner, according  to  the  pressure  that  the  boiler 
is  to  carry.  The  longitudinal  joints,  which  are 
not  shown  in  the  engraving,  should  be  high 
enough  to  be  well  otrt  of  the  way  of  the  hot 
gases  from  the  furnace.  A  multitude  of  tubes 
cvtend  through  the  boiler  from  end  to  end,  and 
the  furnace  gases  pass  from  the  furnace  back 


boiler  is  very  long ;  and  two  pairs  can  be 
brought  to  a  good  bearing  upon  the  side  walls 
more  readily  than  three.  The  boiler  should  b« 
"anchored"  by  the  front  pair  of  lugs,  and  the 
rear  pair  should  be  provided  with  rollers  so  that 
the  boiler  may  expand  and  contract  freely,  with- 
out producing  strains  in  the  setting  or  in  itself. 
The  course  of  the  feed-pips,  through  which 
water  is  introduced  into  the  boiler,  is  indicated 
quite  plainly  in  the  engraving.  If  there  are 
several  boilers  set  together  in  one  battery,  the 
main  feed-pipe  runs  along  the  fronts,  just 
under  the  projecting  ends  of  the  boilers.  From 
this  main  feed-pipe  a  branch  pipe  is  taken  off 
for  each  boiler.  The  branch  pipe  is  taken  off 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  boiler,  and  near 
the  main  pipe  it  is  provided  with  a  ground 
union,  or  with  a  flanged  connection.  Imme- 
diately above  the  union  there  is  a  check  valve, 
and  above  this  is  the  globe  valve  which  controls 
the  feed.  The  feed  pipe  enters  the  boiler  just 
above  the  tubes,  and  passes  down  the  boiler  on 
the  inside,  nearly  to  the  back  head.  It  then 
crosses  over  to  the  right-hand  side,  and  dis- 
charges downward  between  the  tubes  and  the 
shell.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  when 
feed  water  is  introduced  in  this  way  it  becomes 
healed  almost  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  boiler  before  it  is  discharged,  so  that  tha 
annoying  and  often  dangerous  effects  that  are 
produced  when  the  shtll  is  chilled  by  cooler 
feed-water  are  entirely  avoided.  On  large  boil- 
ers the  feed-pipe  should  have  a  diameter  of  at 
least  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  blow-off  pipe 
(which  is  used  for  drawing  off  the  contents  of' 
the  boiler)  should  be  located  at  the  rear  end,  and 
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sTiouTd    enter    the    boiler   at    the   bottom,    and  straight  passage  throuB^  them,  and  are  therefoR 

not  through  the  back  head.    I'o  strengthen  the  likely  to  catch  and  retain  pieces  of  scale,  which 

construction,    the    shell    should    be    reinforced  often  prove  to  be  very  troublesome  impediments, 

where  the  blow-oS  enters  it,  by  a  ring  of  boiler  It  should  be  mentioned  that  those  parts  of  the 

plate  securely  riveted  in  place,  about  the  point  heads  of  a   horizontal  tubular  boiler  that   lie 

of  attachment  of  the  blow-off.     The  neglect  of  above  the  tubes  are  intrinsically  weak,  and  must 

this  simple  matter  of  reinforcement  has  led   to  therefore   be   sustained    in    some   manner.     The 

many   serious   accidents,    through   the   blow-off  necessary  support  is  usually  secured  Ij  running 

pipe    pulling   out   and   permitting   the   contents  braces  from  the  heads  to  the  side  of  the  boiler 

of  the  boiler  to  be  discharged  through  the  open-  shell,    though    sometimes    the    braces    are    run 

ing  so  made.    As  the  blow<off  is  exposed  to  through  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler,  frtnn 

the  action  of  the  fire,  it  is  also  important  that  one  end  to  the  other. 

it  should  be  encased  in  some  sort  of  a  protecting  The  horizontal  tubular  boiler  has  many  excel- 
sleeve,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  A  lent  points,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  it 
piece  of  larger  pipe,  slipped  over  the  blow-off,  is  accessible  for  examination  and  cleaning  in 
IS  often  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  has  the  practically  every  part  No  boiler  can  be  ex- 
disadvantage  of  rendering  the  blow-off  itself  pected  to  work  ideally  when  the  feed  water 
inaccessible  for  examination.  A  piece  of  asbes-  is  bad,  but  the  horizontal  tubular  type  gives 
tos  rope  coiled  about  the  pipe  is  equally  satis-  as  good  service,  even  under  this  trying  conil*- 


Fic    5.     The    Babcock   &  Wilcox   Water  Tube   Boiler. 

factory,  and  permits  of  easy  inspection  of  the  tion,  as  can  be  had  from  any  known  type.  Its 
pipe.  The  blow-off  pipe  of  a  boiler  that  Is  weak  points  are  (i)  that  it  is  not  so  wdi 
properly  cared  for  is  not  likely  to  burn  nor  to  adapted  to  extremely  high  pressures  as  some  of 
become  otherwise  injured.  Most  of  the  acci-  the  water-tube  types,  of  which  one  will  be  pres- 
dents  from  the  burning  of  such  pipes  have  ently  noticed;  and  (2)  when  it  ruptures  (as 
been  primarily  due  to  permitting  the  pipes  to  must  happen  occasionally  with  every  type  of 
become  choked  up  with  mud  or  scale,  so  that  boiler)  the  explosion  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
water  could  not  enter  them  freely  from  the  more  destructive  than  the  explosion  of  a  sec- 
boiler,  to  keep  them  properly  cool.  Thii  may  tional  boiler,  because  the  large  quantity  of 
be  almost  certainly  avoided  by  opening  the  energy  that  it  contains  is  liberated  more  sud- 
blow-off    (say)    twice   a  day  for  a   moment  or  denly. 

two,  until  any  sediment  that  may  have  fallen  Another  class  of  externally  fired  boilers  that 
into  it  has  been  thoroughly  swept  out.  The  is  becoming  more  and  more  widely  used,  both 
blow-off  pipe  is  often  so  arranged  that  the  elbow  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  is  the  'water- 
comes  in  the  combustion  chamber;  but  this  is  tube'  type,  which  is  characterized  by  the  fact 
not  good  practice,  and  it  is  much  better  to  that  its  tubular  elements  contain  water,  instead 
carry  the  pipe  down  until  it  passes  below  the  of  serving  for  the  transmission  of  the  furnace 
floor  of  this  chamber.  The  pipe  itself  should  gases,  as  in  all  the  other  forms  that  have  been 
be  about  two  inches  in  diameter.     It  should  be  considered  above.     One  of  the  best-known  boil- 

Srovided  with  a  plug  cock  or  with  a  gate  valve,  ers   of  thie  class   is  the   Babcock   and   Wilcox, 

_  ut  a   globe  valve   should   never   he   used   upon  which  is  diown  in  Fig.  5.     This  boiler  is  built 

it,   since   valves  of  this   type    do  not  have   a  up   of   lap-welded   wrought-iron   tubes,    placet) 
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I  tn  indined  position,  uid  attached,  both  at  economizer  beins  similar  to  that  of  the  boila 
.-  t — .  _-j  -^  .1 j,_  (o  3J,  upp^  drum  itscli,  exc^t  that  the  tubes  composing  the  de- 
ck steel  or  iron  plates.  Bents  are  smaller.    The  Commission  alreadj  re- 

,    —    riTcted    with    a    butt-  ieired  to  reported  somewhat  unfavorably  iqxm 

[trapped  joint  The  tubes  are  not  vertically  over  the  fielleville  boiler,  but  did  not  suggest  any 
joe  another,  but  are  'staggered,'  so  that  each  other  q»ecial  type  of  water-tube  boiler  for  gen- 
tube  comes  directly  over  a  space  in  the  row  eral  use  aboard  ship.  It  inclined  rather  toward 
below  it  The  boiler  ^  is  suspended  from  cylindrical  boilers  for  ordinary  purposes,  with 
wrought-iroiL  girders,  which  rest  upon  iron  col-  auxilian'  water-tube  boilers  for  emergendes. 
nnuis  that  are  entirely  independent  of  the  brick-  All  boilers  are  supposed  to  be  provided  with 
work ;  and  hence  the  brickwork  may  be  repaired,  certain  appliances  intended  to  secure  safety,  and 
or  may  even  be  removed  altoeether,  without  uniformity  of  woridng.  Noteworthy  among 
disturbing  the  boiler  itself.  The  fire  is  situated  these  are  the  safety  valve,  and  the  gauges 
under  the  front  or  higher  end  of  the  inclined  that  indicate  the  pressure  of  the  steam  and  the 
tubes,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  guided  position  of  the  water  leveL  These  are  described 
by  division  plates  and  bridges  so  that  after  rii-  under  separate  headings. 

iiiK  from  the  fire  grate  they  pass  between  the  The  «horse-power*  of  a  boiler  is  often  spoken 

tuMs   to   the    combustion   chamber    under  the  of;  but  the  term  is  a  loose  one,  without  any 

drtuB,  then  downward  among  the  tubes  a«iin,  definite    significance,    because   the   horse-power 

and  finally  upward  and  to  the  chimney.    This  that  can  be  realized  from  a  boiler  depends  to 

devious  course,   as  well  as   the  staggering  of  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  engine  that  ■■ 

the  tubes,  is  intended  to  brii^;  the  hot  gases  used  to  develop  the  power,  and  upon  how  hard 

into   intimate  contact   with   the  tubes   at   every  the  boiler  is  forced     The  Centennial  Comnris- 

point.  As  the  water  in  the  boiler  becomes  heated,  sion  adopt^,  as  the  definition  of  a  horse-power 

It   rises  toward  the  higher  end  of  the  tubes,  (when  that  expression  is  used  in  connection  wiUi 

becoming   meanwhile    partially   converted    into  a   boiler),  the  "evaporation  of   30  pounds  of 

steam.    The  column  of  mixed  water  and  steam  water  per  hour,  when  the  temperature  of  the 

ascends  into  the  drum,  where  its  constituents  feed  water  is  100°  F.,  and  the  pressure  of  the 

separate,  the  steam  remaining  in  the  drum,  while  steam  is  70  pounds  per  square  inch,  as  read 

the   water   flows   to   the   rear,   where   it   passes  from  the  gauge.' 

down  through  the  long,  upright  tubes,  and  so  Steam  boilers  may  explode  from  vaj  one 

completes  the  circulation.  of  a  great  variety  of  causes.    Of  these  three 

Water-tube  boilers  are  now  used  to  some  are  specially  worthy  of  mention:    (i)  The  tiofler 

extent   in   marine   work,   and   especially    in   the  may   be   poorly    made   or    poorly   designed,   SO 

naval   service.     Attention   has  b^   particularly  that  even   when  it  is  new   it  is  not  capaUe  of 

directed  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  the  safely  withstanding  the  load  that  is  imt  upon 

recent    elaborate    investigations    of    the    Com-  it.    All  boilers,  however  well  made,  should  have 

mission   appointed    by    the    British    Admiralty,  a  "factor  of  safety*  of  five;  that  is,  they  should 

for  the  purpose  of  recommending  a   standard  be  able  to  sustain  a  pressure  five  times  as  great 

tjfpe  of  boiler  for  use  in  the  British  navy.     (See  as  the  regular  working  pressure,  before  bursting. 

'Engineering  News,'   4  Sept  1902,  page  T76.)  (3)  A  boiler,  orieinally  good,  may  be  wasted 

The  BdleviUe  boiler,  which  has  heretofore  been  away,  either  locally  or  generally,  by  corrosion 

somewhat   extensively   used   in   that   service,   is  or  other  form  of  deterioration,  or  it  majr  develop 

represented,  diagram  ma  tically,  on  plate.   It  con-  defects  in  service,  which  detract  from  its  orig[i- 

sists    essentially    of    a    series    of    water-tubes,  nal    strength   sufficiently   to   lead   to  explosive 

sii^tly  inclined  to  the  horizontal,  and  opening  failure.    Competent    periodical    inspection    will 

at    the    bottom    into    malleable    iron    collector  materially  lessen  the  liability  to  explosion  from 

boxes,   and   at   the   top  into   a   drum   to   which  causes  of  (his  sort     (3)  The  water  in  the  boiler 

the  main  steam  pipe  is  attached.    The  feed  water  may  become  low,  through  neglect  or  through  the 

is  introduced  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  drum,  failure  of  the  feed-apparatus,  so  that  the  metal 

and  is  injected  under  a  pressure  in  excess  of  becomes  overheated   or  burned   and   loses    its 

that    which  is   carried   upon  the  boiler  itsdf.  strength.    This  is  the  cause  almost  invariaUy 

To  prevent  the  comparatively  cool  feed  water  assigned,  by  the  general  public  and  even  tq" 

from  entering  any  01  the  tubes  in  which  steam  minor  "experts,"  when  the  boiler  explosion  oc- 

is  generated,  these  tubes  are  caused  to  project  curs,  and  the  attendant  is  frequently  censured 

at  least  eight  inches  into  the  drum.    The  feed  for  his  carelessness    when  the  explosion   was 

passes  down  through  return  pipes  at  the  sides  really  due  to  some  totally  different  cause.    When 

of  the  boiler,  and  enters  the  tubes  below,  after  an  explosion  is  attended  by  great  manifestations 

its  temperature  has  been  raised  by  the  heat  of  of  force  and  energy,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 

the  furnace  sulKciently  to  prevent  injnr)^  from  a  plentiful   supply  of  water  was  present;  for 

contraction  strains.    The  proper  regulation  of  a  boiler  full   of  heated  water  contains  vastly 

the    feed-water    supply    is    one.  of   the   difficult  more  energy  than  one  that  is  merely  filled  with 

practical  points  about  the  Belleville  boiler;  and  steam  at  the  same  temperature.     (See  Thurston, 

to  overcome  it  as  far  as  possible   an  ingenious  'Steam  Boiler  Explosions.')     Pound  for  pound 

automatic  feed  device  is  provided.    As  will  be  steam  contains  more  energy  than  water,  when 

understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  engrav-  the  two  are  at  the  same  tem^ature ;  but  cubic 

ing,    there    is   little   or   no   true   circulation    in  foot   for  cubic   foot    (and   this  is  the   way  that 

boilers  of  this  type.     The  tube-groups  discharge  the   comparison   should   be   made   in    reasoning 

a  mixture  of  steam  and  water  into  the  drum,  about  a  boiler  explosion),  the  water  ha»  an 

where  the  steam  is  supposed  to  be  freed  from  enormous  advantage,  owing  to  its  greater  den- 

the  water  by  the  aid  of  a  system  of  baffle  plates  sity. 

t  shown.    An  economizer  ia  placed  in        _  For  further  detajls^conoeniinjt  boijer-    

^bove  the  boiler  in  the  most  api          '  ■-  "    "    ........    /-n- 

modem    installations,   the   construction   1 
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LocDRiotive  Con^ruction^ ;  Peabodj  and  Miller, 
'Notes  on  Steam  Boilers';  R.  H.  Thurston,  *A 
Manual  of  Steam  Boilers.'  attd  'Steam  Boilo' 
E:qdos:ons>;  William  Kent,  'Sieam  Boiler 
Economy*;  W.  H.  Shock,  'Steam  Boilers'; 
Leslie  S.  Robertson,  'Water  Tube  Boilers' ;  and 
W.  H.  Ford,  'Boiler  Making.'  See  also  the 
iBgg  'Code'  for  boiler  trials,  in  Vol,  20  of  the 
'Transaetiotvs  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,' 

A.  D;  RiSTEBtf,  Ph.D., 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Insp.  and  Ins.  Co. 

Boiler  Stac^  Terms.  The  followii^  list 
of  terms  includes  the  principal  terms  and  phrases 
commonly  employed  in  conttection  with  the 
work  of  the  design,  constructon,  and  use  of 

Specific  infonnation  relative  to  boiler  fittings 
such  as  valves  and  cocks  n^^y  be  found  under 
the  title  Valves  and  Valve  Terms. 

Information  relative  to  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  locomotive  engine  boilers,  and  con- 
cise descriptions  of  their  various  [larts,  fittings, 
and  accessory  appliances  and  devices  such  as 
pumps  and  injectors,  and  cocks,  valves,  and 
feed- water  heaters,  will  be  found  carefully 
treated  under  the  title  Locomotive,  Design  and 

COMSTKUCTION    OF    THE    MoOSRN. 

Special  information  relative  to  the  general 
methods  and  operations  of  constructive  work 
siKh  as  the  boring,,  drilling,  and  punching  of 
holes,  and  the  joining  of  plates  by  riveting,  and 
welding,  will  be  found  under  the  title  Wohk- 
Shop  Terms;  while  the  definitionsof  the  various 
terras  and  their  abbreviations  such  H,P. —  Horse- 
power, and  B.  T.  U.— British  Thermal  Units, 
etc,  may  be  found  under  the  title  Ekgineeking 
AMD  Structcral  Terms  in  this  encyclopedia. 


E'S 


nclosed   ^ace   which   enveJgpa   the 


AHTf-FOULINC  COUFOHTIOHS.—  S«  IncruBlation. 

Asa  Ptt.— That  part  of  the  furnace  of  a-  slatkmarj' 
boiler  which  liei  below  tba  fite-bius  and  immediately 
lA  frost  of  the  fre-door.  It  ia  provided  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  ashes  which  fall  through  the  bars,  aiuj 
constitutes  the  main  draught  entrance  of  the  furnace. 

SArrLi  PiAtES  or  B»F«.i«s,— The  ptates  provided  in 
the  fire-bntes  sad  flues  of  Bteam  bnlm'  for  throwisg 
Ihe  flanaes  and  hot  gases  against  the  best  heating  sur- 
faces. Also  to  admit  air  ahove  the  fire,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  burning  and  bueWing  of  the  door  of  the 
furnace. 

Bkluwhinc The   process  which   lakes  place   uiihia  a 

n,  .r    »     ,n    =    ..    ,m™      n  r,,    ml,       .n    ^Ca  C 


tion  of  the  babbles  of  Bteam.     Large  btnlen  are  p 
vided    with   "  scumtioughs "    far   collecling   this 

BAsntHO  or  Bobbing,— The  securing  of  the  lag 
around  sieam  cylinders  and  boilers  with  broad  e 
cling  bands  of  sheet'bras*  or  hoop-iron. 

Bust-— The   volume  of  air  forced  artificially  into 
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is  blown-ofl  into  ! 

Ihe  ash  pit. 

Bea.,-  Si 

ce  Punt 

iblng.BMr. 

The  seami 

1,  rivets 

ind  inomit- 

jd  "0"*^  ' 

botlle-tight 

:n  the  J 

dlli^  a 

nd  perfect 
ough   Ihem 

that   .here 

alii 

[htest   leak 

under  the 

bea   of   K  Mctional    boiler  caused    by   i 

led  too  rapidly. 

.    Hnop, — A    ring   of    arch-shaped    sect! 


which  th«  longitutti- 


,-A    Ting   of    arch 
-      .-  .ftmges  for  tbe  ret 

EaSronUd'b^Jr^    '   "    '"'""'* 

nal  Bcami  of  the  plalea  of  Ihe  boijcr  arc  ■nauBni  h> 
as  to  act  aa  sup^rls  for  each  other. 

Tike  casting  which  atrcfchea  across  Ihe  tire  boi  of  an 
engine    bailer    at    the    farther    end    of   the    grate.     It 

lurface,  and  alio  prevents  a  too  rapid  escape  of  the 
heated  gases. 


bunker  or  apace  which  hoTds 
in  the  furnace  of  an  engine  t 
linSTi«o.— Tbe  destruction   of 


!».—  The  sectional  ai 


carbonate  by  the  1 


edges    of    boiler    plates   along    t1 
malie  Ibem  steam  and  water  tight. 
Ihe  joints    between    baiter   ahells    am 


or  driring  up  lb 
Tbe"  caulking  o 


in    of    t 
ached   t 


This  ■ 


of   the 


g  the  c; 


....  iinpasalbillty  of  caulkint  . 
—  The    tube    or    funnel    through 

ipo'rl^sVar  a  def 
1.    and    vary    in    tb 

LATiHo^«Ea.-^"fbe"cioaa  tubes  of  v 

,"  ft,." 


<    fonr 


of    t 


..... ... , _    itcaia    boiler    ia 

caused  by  the  bubblins  up  of  the  lighter  boiling  water 

■_   .,. .___  ^^^[,  descends  »nd  thus 

eating  siirfacei.     Efficient 


Clotiiikg, —  Tbe  felt  and  wood  eoverinjp  placed  around 
boilers  to  prevent  lOBs  of  heat  b]i  radtauon. 


■    plastic    state,    and    which   become    aubaeque 

the  baiTer  by  radia"  n."" 
Coin   Wathi   Test.— The  hrdraulie   (est.   foi 
only,  applied  to  steam  boilers,  aa  distingni 

Cc'Lurs"  — ¥hi  dMtruelion  of  the  lubes  and 
of  steam  boilers  by  external  pressures  v 
ihetn  to  (ail  by  bending  or  ctninpllitg  iniri 

Cm-LBcroa. —  A  cylindrical  vessel  enclosed  i 
boiler   for  the   purpoie  of  collecting  the  * 
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;  injurioui  Idle  furnace    aiict.    The   eoE-nd,    the   balloon,   the  h*^ 
. .  qollecled  i>   re-  »iaol,  and  ibi  wagon  Eoilen  sie  of  thu  clew.     They 

CoMiiHD    Stsak. —  Dcj    and    wet    iteun    illowed    to  Fm   Tubs    Boilxi.—  A  multitubulii  boiler,   it  distla- 

mingle  together  before  bcinff  used.     It«  uae,  at  a  Icm-  eiilshed    from    a    sectioaal    boiler    or    a    water    tuba 

pentan  not  exceeding  310'^  Fahr.,  tenda  I0  diminiab  boiler. 

the  evili  of  coTiasion  and  piiming.  FirtlNca,—  The  fitting*  of  a  boiler   comprise  the  man- 

CoHiumoir  CuAuin.—  That  portion  of  >  boUei   Sw)  hole  and  mudhole  doors,  the  <ire-barB  and  their  liogs 

in  which  the  ma  liberaird  by  the  actian  of  the  fire  and    bearer*,    the    furnace    doora,    the    dampen    and 

■re  barscd.     ft  lie*  between  the  grate  and  the  amoke-  framcB.  elc 

flue.  Flake  Plates,— The  crown  plain  of  a  boiler  flae  or 

OnaoaioN.^  The  ruaCinif  or  oudation  of  melala  by  CDn>  lire-box. 

tact  and  chemical  anion  with  oxygen  in  the  prenc 

of  wuer.     Boiler  corraiaD  ia  ,  either   inumil  or 

n  leak-  Flmt.—  A  Euojr  emnlayei!  to  indicate  the  height  < 

u    and  water  in  the  boiler.     It  is  usually  made  of  ilo 


CoaiuiMTm  FuanAci  Tuaia.—  Ftiraace  Wbea  which  are  counterpoise  the  proportion  of  which  relatiyely  to  Ibe 

ribbed   in   their   longltndint]   lectionB.     Thev  are   ex-  apecilic   gravity   of   the   lloat   renders    the    float  quite 

etonic  character  of  Ibe  corrugitioni  abiorba  the  linear  a    float    oF    wood.     Its    moyements    are    obMrrtd    hj 

ejipandon  of  the  tutx*  uader  the  inSaence  of  beat,  means  of  the  float  gauge  attached  to  the  boiler. 

and  thus  preveoia  the  siraina  wbicfa  tend  to  bulge  the  Fuuii    Boilei. —  A   steam   boiler  composed   of  a  large 

end-plates  of  the  boiler.  Dumber  of  small  tubes   which   are   kept  red.hot,  and 

CsfHS-Tosaa. —  The  heating  tobea  in  a  vertical  or  cross-  unto  which  the  water  il  fed  in  the  fona  of  a  Bpray 

tnbc    boiler.     They    pm    through    the    fire.boi,     and  which   is   instantly   converted   into  steam.     Tiler    are 

Iherefore.    bein(;   surrounded    by    the    Ere.    Dsierially  principally    used    tn    connection    with    steam    driven 

assist  in  Biaimaiains  a  rapid  circnlatioa  of  the  water.  automobiles. 

They  are  cleaned  through  a  mud-door  placed  opposite  FlcK9. —  The  flues  of  a  boiler  are  the  arrangementa  or 

"--  end  of  each  tabe.  parts  which  carry  nS  the  waste  gases  and  smoke,  and 


Caown. —  The   boiler    crown    proper,    is   the    uppemoat 
plate  in  the  shell  of_the  boiler.     It  is  forrnsl  either 


Fl.ua  PuTis.—  The  ends  of  horliontal  boilers  to  wbict 


>    disc   Oanged   around    the  (he  flues  are  attached,  or  the  Sie-boi  crowns  of  ver- 

edges,  and  by  which  it  is  riveted  to  the  outer  shell-  tical  boilers, 

_i ...    -    ■_    ..._j.    a_^    __j    ^   j^    p[^j   Ij  p^y^  SnuMct— The  area  of  the  fluea  as  distinguished 

crown   which  from  the  grale-area. 

—   „    .,,.    —    .-,    -.    inner   ihelt   is  Followiko  JoiriTs. — ^The  lap  joints  of  the  rings  which 

anally  designated  as  the  fire.hox  crown.  compose  a  cylindrical  boiler.     As  all  of  the  joints  lap 

DtHm.— The    plate,    cover,    or    valve,    employed    for  in  the  same  direction,  they  are  called  fallowing  joints. 

regulating  the  amount  of  draught  in  a  boiler  or  fur.  FtJLLiBiBO,— A     mode     of    caulking    boiler     plates.     It 

sace  flue.     The  contrivance  is  usually  baUnced  with  differs  from   caulking  proper  in  that  Che  entire  edge 

a  weight    called   the   damper-weigbt   which   assists   in  of  the  plate  is  hammered  over  instcsd  of  only  a  por- 


DlAD-rlATi, —  The  c■s^i^on  plate  whjcli  lies  immcdlstely 
isg  of    the    coal    before    it    is    passed    forwards   onto 


the   area  over  which  full  combustion 
the  heating         and  is  usually  estnnated  in  relation  1 


lively  slow  circulation.     In  some  forms  of  boilers  the  Giooviho    or    Pl/uowinc. —  The    cutting    or    corrodlnK 

flues  are  brou^t  forwards  under  the  bottom  so  as  to  which  takes  place  in  the  sesuis  of  improperly  stayed 

heat  the  dead  water  and  thus   indtve  a  more  rapid  boiler   plates.     It    is    partly    due    to    the    leverage    to 

eiiailalion  therein.  which  lliose  parts    are    subjected,    and   partly  to   the 

DoLLT. —  A  riming  tool  ttsed  by  bmlermakcrs  for  hold.  action  of  acids  in  the  lines  of  strain, 

ioe  imder  tlie  heads  of  rivets  daring  the  act  of  rivet.  Gaoss  SEcrioH.—  Tht  total  number  of  inches  contained 

Douin-aaDED  Boileb. —  A  marine  boiler  provided  with  Gusset     or     Gtisarr     Stsv.^A     triangular    piece     of 

fumicea  and  flue  doors  at  each  end,  and  is  therefore  wrought-iron    or   steel    employed    to   support  the    flat 

firpd  from  each  end.  ends  of  boilers,     L^rge  boilers  are  provided  with  five 

not  been   superheated,  nor  mlied   with  the  water  of  end-plate*  and  the  shell  by  sngle-irona. 

ptiming.     It  is  the  moat  suiUblc  form  of  steam   for  HoLU.'^Wtaen    the    rivet    hole*    in    boiler    fiutt    are 

tat  in  engine  cylinders.  punched  or  drilled   so  inaccarately  that  tbey  do  not 

EroHOHUaa. — -An  arraogesnent  of    pipes   by  means    of  coincide    within    an    amount    equal    to    one-half    their 

vhidi  the  feed-water  for  steun  boilers  is   beUed  up  diameter*  when  the  plates  are  brought  together,  Ibey 

to,  or  higher  than,  the  boilina  point,  are    called    half-lap    or    half-blind    holet.     When    the 

EitroaAtiva    VuirL^The    relative    capacities    of    the  holes  do  not  correspond  within  the  extent  of  a  vhole 

pieoed  in  horse-powers,  units  of  work,  or  in  thermal  such  holes  are  either  pulled  together  with  a  drift,  or 

EiHiDiifo. —  The    tightening    of    boiler    Cubes    in     the  Haho   Uoi.is.— Holes  provided   in   the   shells  of  steam 

ElMsaioa  ,  Hoo».— The   metal   ring   which   is   used 'in  through  which  the  hand  may  be  Introduced  for  pur- 


{   an  expansion  joint  provided  in  loi 
r  the  purpose  of  taking  up   the  line 

PuDia,— The  agency   by  which  the   feed^wi 


of  s  boiler  IS  maintained.     Usually.  H  is 

»f  force   pump,  or  an  injector. 

it»-s*«».— The  grate-bars   of    the   furnaces 

of  engine 

aid  mher  boilers. 

foinaces  of   locomotive  and  vertical   boiler 

ed  to  the 

'ni.c— Boilers   are    fired    both    internally 

Ud    eiter- 

oiUy.     Internally  fired  boilers  are  those  in 

^Jfwhlls 

silhin  the  boiler  itself.     The  Cornish   with 

Ik.  Lancashire   with  two   flues,   the  locomo 

iv"boikr 

nal  tubes, 
ubes.    anil 

S  ^^J"^!,?*  ^'"pmke  "rfdVoK 

die  marine  boilers  with  return  flues  are  of 

the  inter- 

ailly   fired   class.     Externally   iired    boilers 

are  those 

■-bojies    or 

s  of  deal 

"'ATiB. — .  water  wnicn  coniains  a  jarge 

rdnce   calcareous  deposits  makes   it  ve: 

e  for  Bse  in  steam  boilers. 
SuiFACi^-The    entire    surface    of 
comprising   the  surfaces  exposed   to 

e   side    and    the   surfaces    in    coBtsct 

on  the  other  side, 

, —  The    distortion    of    the    furnaoe     I 
caused  by  the  expansion  of  Ihe  plat 

Rurnce  of  heat. 

.Ksruo.—  A  form  of  boiler  corrosion  c 

merous  blank  hole*  or  pit*.     It   Is   du 
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Inclihatioh. —  Some    forms    of    boriiontal    boiterB    ate         mrftce.     Hicy    were    tnrented    by    U.    Serve.     Tbe 

inclined    forwards   aSout    half  '     '  '    "  "- ---    --■--    ---    j...  ..    --    ---      - 


f    an    inch 

f«r   i™    feet 

Parvea'tubei  are  ribbed  D 

gJ  3: 

ugh  the  blaw- 

The  u»  of  theae  tubes  give. 

from  li  to  as  per  cent. 

kwgrd>     about 

he    fuel    being 

tion  of^fSel  and'thi'tncrcK 

K  in  steam  prewure  than 

rdeaLl°pL 

wi'tJ  smooth  surfaces. 

»  of  the   ordinn,   tube. 

d'  lulphale  of 

mThe  i! 

hrTe'e-^r^re-r! 

RiNCi.— Metal   Hugs   used    fo 

r    uniting  the    ahella   and 

fire-bo.es,    for.  the    jointing 

and    caulking    of    aeuu. 

'wing°*at 

t  into  a  meam 

RS'SUarxte  ZZ 

They  are  either  ea«  oi 

"m-    Bteel 

saddles    which 

ential  jointa   of    a    boiler 

(belt. 

''£oiiIr''hy 
KxauoHS.— 

LAUiKAtiD  PLAiiC^'w rough t-iron  or  rolled  sieel  plates  SALiNouaraa—An  iosirument  employed   for 

in  whieh   the    seferat   layers   are   imperfectly   united.  ;"?,"«  amount  of  salt  in  the  feed-water  of  _  __.... 

They  are  very   apt   to    blister  when   used   (or   boiler  5°''"'-     ^l    ",    "^^"    f  .'■r''™'?"';'     graduated     for 

pljilej.  degrees  of  aaltneas.  and  by  which  the  specific  sraTity 

LBAK*ct— The  loss  of  feed  water  due  lo  the  allemale  of  •^=.«"''  '?  "easured,  or  a  thermomBler  by  which 

enpansTon   and   contraction    of    the   pUles    under    the  t*"  hoilmg  point  of  the  wa^er  is  ikteraimed.  ud  the 

inifuence  of  sudden  beatings  and  cooling^  which  tend  ^  percentage   of   salt   m  solution   de4ii«d   therefrom, 

to  start  the  rivets  and  open  the  seams.  Saltibq.— The   depants    of    salt   which    accumulate   on 

LONCITUDIMAL    Suns.— The   plates  which   run    length-  '"'  P'""  °*  ,"  ™nne.bmler.     It  u.  not  mjunous  to 

ways   of    the    boiler.     They   are    always   arranged    to  the  plales  unless  exconve  m  quantity.     The  densit, 

break  joint,  and  are  never  placed  iu-lme.  "f  the    feed-wsler  ahould   not  exceed  ten    ounces   of 

M*N,ioLB.— An    opening   provided   in   the   shell    of    the  „  •«"  P"  Bl"""-         _.              ...              .        . 

boiler  through  which  a  man  niay  gain  access  to  the  ''"V""™    SiMu.-- Steam    which    remains    m    eontact 

interior    for    nurposea    of   eMmination.    cleaning,    and  *"''   ''"   *='"''   "™    ^'»<^<>  ."   '•"    *'*™   .generated, 

repair.     It    is    oval    in    form    and    is    usually    sUyed  '."''  '■'"'fore  retains  a  quantity  of  water  10   suspea- 

eil^r  with  a  wrouebt-iron  rina    or  with  a  <iatinff  •"""-     ■*'»°  called   Dry  Steam. 

M«<k"    Bo?L«.-Thor?,onurboTler    of    the    rc^^^  ^  ™«'--f'^'''>£^"r"  ,"',■  """i:"'' ,""   "^^    "   ^'^ 

tubular  type.     They  are  of  many  different  types,  and  ^'i';''^   T^^.  ?'    i"*,'  j^E"   ''™  **"    f'T-" 

.a^y^in-Xeir    arrangement    to   auit   different    condi-  J^„,^tV'rkeeiUyd"rm'm'e; 'ca-lIS^  "l^t 

"ro"u^h^hTe''iSSii,U''Uo:i"edTy't£i  l.^^Z  S.~    Bo,™- A    boiler   -mpo«d    of   a    number 

■loped    in    them,    the    strength    of    Lbe    small 


(O  the  door^ud  passe,  through  a  bridge  which  apana  .™'."'?"   "'   *"?■'    """.  I^'^?'-"' .^"f"    "^'"^   ^ 

the   hole  and    restT against  it.   outerT.ee.     The   bolt  '^^""!T  ^     h  "P"!*^'     ^"""'i  .^^JJ^L*."*^   fS." 

is  tightened  to  the  bridge  by  meaoa  of  ao   ordinary  fl'U.  "he  tendon™  to  "ve"h«°ng"  aad*SS  diftml^ 

gases  pass  from  the  fire-box  to  the  cfiimnev    and  thua  holler   for   disebargiug  the   dirt  and   scum  carried  to 

hi t;l ?Jb'i St Co-^otit" '£^s.  pr^^'^'fi'^p^.'^^^'t^'^'^'^ ^- 

""^^^i^^^Si^^^sSt^v^/ti  ^i.^A^Nx;vr;>e.";f"i:^ii^t.{M^ 

«ter.     I.   te™diw   '►,(«"  the   S'ata™*  t'ha';'"i;hi^  "-rough  which  the  accumulations  of  soot  are  removed 

bulge  or   fracture  under   the   force  of  internal  pte«-  St«,— "Rodi    or    tabes    which          nect      nd    Its      the 

OvViwassoat- The    pressure    developed    in    a    steam  »»'' ^d,    ^f  "the  "boiler'"    Ther^«    m^e    ei^"   of 

boiler  exceeding  thai  which  it  is  drigned  to  sustain.  "PP"'   ^^•'•vM-^«'-    "■■"«■     ^'   "V  '"1.'^ 

P»Trn  — A     »ieiiirihrniTiB     nIoH.     nf     imiTaMi™     ni  "">'>■    '^*°    Called    sciTwed    sUy»,    are    fitat    screwed 

been  injured  by  accident,  or   have  become  weakened 


by  riveting.     Gusset  stays 

..i.t_   !-    ™..  I.  Stiwh    Room.— The  area  included  between  the  highest 

...„    „„„ ^                                    P"""   ■"    r*\d»M.  ^,„r  [eve!  in  the  boiler  and  the  boiler  crown.     It  is 

Piflra.  "in^^   maniifaclure   of  steam   boilers  the   use  ""*  *'"**  occupied  bw  the  steam. 

t.^r^^^/Ti.  "^he^^ei'p^i^Js";^.  ;£  '''SS7^1hB^\iky'^'^£\^S^i 

S;S^?1he"    fe^oTtb:  ?e";i'lop';?,;rof™;ll  ?s'?bouTZice\t''™iri"gr»iSr?'''"^''"^  "" 

t..^.^'b "'**"'**  "^'"™'^>'  "Pd"?!  engines.  Tnaonoa  Tu«a.^The  Bue  tubes  of  h'orisontal  boilers. 

PLiTM     FuBHACL—  A    reverberatory     furnace     used     bv  They   paaa   from  one  end  of  the  boiler  to  the  olhet, 

boilennaker.   for.beatiog   plates  preparatory  to   benrf-  and  aiVVnaebed  to  the  end  pUto, 

P.'™.,«"*'%',    »nrl^'^='"*'    «  r_     -       -           K.-,  Tia   Bolts.—  Long  ac.ew   bolt,   employed   for  the  pur- 

PausuM,— The    working     preasuream     steam    boilers  pose    of   staying   large,    Bat    surface*,    which   are  in- 

vary  with  the  type  of  the  boiler,  the  material  of  the  hercntlv  weak. 

bolter  plates,  and  the  method  of  construdion.     They  TaABSl-aa    or    HaAT.— The   transnisaion    of    beat    froo 

il5"f£.    r^r^flh    J3  "r"""      1!"^  °?""'  V""^  '"  """  ""   '"""ce  "f  «   «»il«r  to   the   water  in    the  boiler- 

Tlo^ounda  in   thT  ma^i^e  boll«.     Md   [""    """  '^^'  '**'  "^  transmisaion  or  Ac  number  of  heat  units 

ass  pouuda  in  the  poruhle  and  licomotive  "boiled  iT'hti^ng  «^face7a'iid'V.''diTini^1J™rtional'tS°S'e 

PtiNCiKo   Bea.  or   floii-aa   Ba*a.-A  porlable  punch.  thielmeas  of  the  ^tea.    Fumaee  iriaTmore  effident 

ing    machine.     The    punch    is    actuated    either    by    a  than  tube  area 

Ri^il*' l"u^--*'The"flun'"'"horiioiit.l  boile          b*  h  '""""   ,P"'™«^T>'=    P'""    '""    "'■«>'    "«    tntaa  .of 

front,   and  are  then   carried  back  again   to  the  cbira-  Tl-^uk  ^i "el"— Various   forms  .of    locomotive, .  iMj 

RETuan    Tu.uLja    BoiLKR.— A   marine   boiler   in   which  Ci'i';™.'"'       ''       °"""     '     "          '     '" 

the  smoke  tubes  eitend   from  the  back  of  the  boiier  UrrAaa.—  In   a   vertical    boiler,    it   ia   the  inleroal  flu' 

forwards    to    the    smoke-box.     By    this    arrangement.  which  leada  from. the  furnace  to  the  chimney.     In  a 

hack  of  the  boiler  through  the  fire-bo.,  and  then  to  VM^-\be  "b1i1«  obtaine"  by  multiplying  the  calori- 

RiBSED  TtrSK.— Tubes  which  are  rolled  so  as  to  form  Vm,c»L    Boilmi.— A    ateam    boiler    of 
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BOILING  POINT— BOIS  OE  BOULOGNE 

atmmpberic  pressnre,  before  bcriliiig,  if  the  «x- 
aireciiv  into  inc  cnimney  perimcnt    is    pcrfonned    with    proper   cart    A 
Watks   BiiDOL—A  form  of  bn6gt  wbic)i  ii  midc  of  liquid  thus  heated  to  a  temperature  in  exceac 
iroD  >Bd  is  continuotu  witb  the  boiler  itieif.    It  ia  of  the  normal  boiling  poiDt  corresponding  to  the 
hoUow,  ind  thertfore  Buiiu  the  circul»tion  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  IS  subjected  is  Said  to  be 
W«S'  tJ«'1S?'«~°Wh™'V™"  of^  ^superheated.'    When  boiling  does  finally  oc- 
boiters   of   the    Yarrow,    Thorn^croft,    Babcsck    aad  cur  in  a  superheated  liquid,  It  takes  place  with 
Wilcox,  BeUeTJlle,  and  other  cLauu.  almost   expioEive   suddenness,   and   the   loss   of 
WiLUAU  Moacv,  Js.,  C.  £.,  vapor  is  exceedingly  rapid  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Consulting  Civil  and  Mtehanieal  Etiginter,  until  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  has  been 
New  York  City,  redtjced  by  this  means  to  the  normal  tempera- 
ture corresponding  to  the  pressure  prevailing  at 
Boffins  Point,  the  temperature  at  which  a  the  time.    The  temperature  at  which  ebullition 
liquid   boils,  when  exposed  to  a  definite  pres-  takes  pbce  is  also  influenced  to  a  certain  extent 
sare,    which  is  understood  to  be  the  ordinary  by  the  nature  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  liquid 
atmospheric  pressure,  in  the  absence  of  any  spe-  is  heated.    Thus  Marcet  found  that  in  a  glass 
cific  statement  to  the  contrary.    When  a  liquid  vessel    which   had    been   carefulty   washed   out 
is  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  evaporation  goes  on  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  wtil  rinsed,  pure 
constantly  from  its  surface,  the  heat  required  water  does  not  boil  until  a  temperature  of  223°  F. 
being^    absorbed    from    surrounding    bodies.     If  has   been   attained.       All   results   of   this   kind 
the  liquid  is  warmed-,  the  evaporation  goes  on  are  of  an  indefinite  character,  however,  since 
at  an  increased  rate;  but  as  its  temperature  is  they  relate  to  the  temperature  at  which  Doiling 
increased  by  the  application  of  heat,  there  comes  first  begins,  rather  than  to  the  state  in  which 
a  time  when  mere  superficial  evaporation  can-  the  liquid  and  its  vapor  are  in  a  condition  of 
not  takecareof  all  the  heat  supplied.    Bubbles  of  permanent  thermal  and  mechanical  equilibrium. 
vapor  then  form  within  the  body  of  the  liquid.  Superheated  water  is  in  an  unstable  state,  and, 
and  the  liquid  is  said  to  have  attained  its  "Soil-  according  to  some  authorities,  not  a  few  boiler 
ing  point"    If  the  supply  of  heat  be  now  in-  explosions  have  been  due  to  the  superheating 
creased,  it  is  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  of  the  water  present,  from  some  cause,  and  the 
liquid  remains  stationary;  bubbles  merely  form  subsequent  explosive  liberation  of  steam,  as  the 
more  rapidly,  so  that  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat  water  returned  to  its  normal  condition ;  but  this 
through  evaporation  is  still  maintained  equal  to  notion  concerning  the  cause  of  boiler  explosions 
the  rate  of  supply.     The  tenM>erature  of  boiling  has  never  been  substantiated  by  experiment  or 
depends  upon  the  pressure ;  for  at  an  increased  otherwise,  and  must   be  regarded   as   a   mere 
pressure  the  bubbles  are  formed  in  the  interior  speculation,  without  any  foundation  in  fact.     A 
of  the  liquid  with  greater  difficulty,  and  therefore  litjuid  has  a  higher  boiling  point,  when  it  con- 
not  until  a  higher  temperature  is  attained.     The  tains   some   substance  in   solution,  than   it  has 
variation  from  this  cause  is  considerable.    Thus  when  pure.    The  effect  of  dissolving  salt  or  any 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  under  a  pressure  of  other  electrolyte  is  complicated  by  the  occurrence 
one  atmosphere,  is  212°  F.,  while  under  a  pres-  of  dissociation    (q.v.)  ;   but  for  dilute  solutions 
sure  of  two  atmospheres  it  is  about  250°  F.    At  of  non-electrolytes,  like  suear,  the  following  law, 
the   reduced  pressures   prevailing  on  the   tops  first  given  by  Raoult,  holds  true:    If  a  series 
of  mountains,  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  lower  of  dilute  solutions  of  such  substances  be  pre- 
than  312°  F.,  and  advantage  of  this  fact  is  taken  pared,  each  solution  contairring,  per  tmit  weight 
for   determining  the  heights  of  mountains  by  of  the  solvent,  an  amount  of  solid  proportional 
observations  of  the  boiling  point  at  their  sum-  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  solid,  then  the 
(See  HvpsouBmY.)     When  the  liquid  is  solutions  so  prepared  will  all  boil  at  the  same 
'ined  i     -  -^      -                 -     " 


not   open  freely  to  the  air,  but  confined  in  a  temperatnre.     (See   Sm.utiows.)     For 

closed    vessel,    its    temperature    can    be   raised  the  ■boiling  pomt»  upon  thermometers,  it  is  the 

indefinitely  by  the  application  of  heat,  but  the  universal  practice  to  expose  the  thermometers 

vapor  in  the  space  alxive  it  is  denser,  and  has  to  the  steam  rising  from  the  boiling  water,  rather 

a  greater  pressure,  at  higher  temperatures.    Tlie  than  to  immerse  them  in  the  water  itself ;  for  the 

correspondence  between  pressure  and  tempera-  temperature  of  the  steam  is  independent  of  the 

ture,  under  these  circumstances,  is  very  exact,  presence  of  traces  of  dissolved  sidistanccs  in 

although    no    simple    law   connecting   the   two  the  water,  and  also  of  the  action  of  such  acci- 

is  known.    Rankine  gave  an  empirical  formula  dental  or  irregular  causes  as  the  superheating  of 

for  the  relation  between  them,  of  which  com-  the  water.    See  T&eruometnv. 

outers  of   steam  tables   have   made  great   use  Boilly.    Loms    Leopold,    loo-e    lI-o-p61d 

(-M.sceljaneous  ^lentific  Papers  >  page  i)  ;  but  bwa'ye,  French  painter- b.  La  Basslie,  FraJice: 

the  physicd  significance  of  this  formula  is  un-  j    ,^g^    ^o  his   prolific  brush  are  attributed 

taiown.    The  rdation  between  the  pressure  and  ^bout    5,000   paintings,   chiefly   historical.    The 

bMlmg  point  Of  a  liquid  is  commonly  exhibited  ^od  represented  on  his  canvases  ranges  from 

by  means  of  a  Uble  in  which  the  temperatures  JJ^  (j^  ^f  l^^,,  XVI.  to  the  end  of  the  Resto- 

of  ebullition  are  set  down  opposite  the  eorre-  ^t;^^     Among  his  works  are:     'Arrival  of  the 

jponding  pressures.     (For  a  table  of  this  wrt  Diligence'   (1803)  ;  and  <I*abey'8  Atelier.> 

for    water,   see    Stram.)     The   phenomena   de-  ° 

scribed  above  in  connection  with  the  free  evapo-  "oIb  d'Arc,  bwa-dark,   the  osage  orange 


ration   from  a  liquid  exposed  to  the  air  are  in  (qv.). 

general  true,  but  certain  qualifications  must  be  Bois  de  Boulogne,  bwa-de  boo-16-ny,  once 

made,   under  certain   special  conditions.    Thus,  a  forest  abounding  with  game  near  the  gates 

it  is  difficult  to  induce  water  to  boil  when  it  has  of  Paris,  now  a  b^utiful  park  belonging  to  the 

been  freed  from  dissolved  air;  and  in  the  entire  city;  area,  3,250  acres.    The  greater  part  of  the 

absence  of  such  air  De  Luc  found  that  water  old  trees  were  destroyed  during  the  revolution, 

can  be  heated  as  high  as  234°  F.,  under  ordinary  When  Napoleon  chose  St  Ooud  for  a 


BOIS-LB-DUC  —  BOiaSBEGB 

resideiice,  he  ordered  young  trees  to  be  planted,         Botk,  Otis  Bardwell,  American  composer 

bad  the  place  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  stocked  and  music  teacher:  b.  Oberlin,  Ohio,    13   Aug. 

with  gaftie.    In  1815  the  British  troops  under  1844-    After  studving  music  in  Leipsic   he  sct- 

the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  stationed  m  it,  and  tied  in  New   York  as  a  teacher  of  cotnpositioa 

many  ol  the  trees  were  then  cut  down,  but  new  and  for  a  time  was  organist  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 

ones  were  planted  by  Louis  XVIII.    In  1852  it  Presbyterian    Church.    During    1876-7    he    was 

came   into   the   possession   of   the  municipality,  again   in   Europe  studying  and   had  the    benefit 

and   is  now  one  of  the  gayest  holiday  prome-  of    Franz    Liszt's    advice    and    criticism,     after 

nades.    During    the    Franco-German    war    of  which  he  resumed  teaching  in  New  York.     Since 

1870-1   a   large   number   of   the   trees   were  cut  1888  he  has  beta  oigaged  in  ptofessiotial   work 

down  by  the  French  in  preparing  for  the  defense  in  Berlin.    He  has  published:  'Harmony  Made 

of  Paris.    In  the  time  of  the  disturbances  of  the  Practical*    (1900) ;    'Music   and    Its    Masters* 

Commune  in  1871  several  sanguinary  encounters  (igoi),  and  many  artieles  in  journals  devoted 

took   place   here.     In    the    Bois   are   the    noted  to  music. 

Auteuil  and  Longchamp  race  courses,  and  also  ^^^        j^^^      j^c  capital  of  the  State  and 

the  Jardin  d  Acclima.ation.  county-seat  of  Ada  County;  on  the  Boise  River 

Bois-le-Duc,    bwa-le-duk     (Dutch    Hesto-  and  the  Union  P.  R.R. ;  45  miles  southwest  of 

cenbosch),  the  capital  of  the  province  Of  North  Idaho  City.    It  occupies  the  site  of  a    former 

Brabant,    in    Holland,    49    miles    southeast    of  trading  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company ;  is  in 

Amsterdam,  at  the  conHuence  of  the  Dommd  an  agricultural  and  a  rich  mining  region ;  and  is 

and  the  Aa,  which  form,  by  thdr  junction,  the  supplied  with  pure  hot  w-ater  from  a    flowing 

Diest.    It  was  a  strong  fortress  up  to  1876,  but  boiling  well.    The  city  is  said  to  be  the  only  one 

has  ceased  to  be  kept  as  such.    It  is  intersected  jn  the  world  having  a  natural    supply   of  hot 

by  canals,  and  among  its  buildings  the  chief  is  water.     It  contains  Ihe  State  capitol,  erected  in 

the  cathedral,   in   lale  Gothic,  bmlt   in    1438-^,  1885-7,  penitentiary,  United  States  assay   office, 

with  an  old   tower  of  the   nth  century,  and  a  State  library,  high  and  graded  schools,  and  two 

ihapel  of  the  13th,  the  whole  recently  restored,  national  banks.    Its  mayor  is  elected  biennially. 

Other  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  palace  of  jus-  Pop    (1910)    17358 

liceorcourt-house,  the  episcopal  palace,  and  the  Boisgobey.   Fortunfi  Abraham   du,    for-tu- 

government   buildings.     Among   educational   in-  ^k  ab-ri-ham  du  bwa-go-ba,  Frenchnovelist: 

stitutions  are  a  gymnasium,  a  Latin  school,  and  a  b.  Granvillb,  11  Sept.  782i ;  d.  February   i8qi. 

normal,  school    for   teachers,    Bois-le-Duc  has  i^  ^844-8  he  was  paymaster  in  the  army  at  Ai- 

many  industrial    estab  ishments    and   an   active  gius,  and  began  tS  write  in  1868,  somewhat  on 

trade.    Its  chief  manufactures  are  gold  and  sil-  the  lines  of  Emile  Gaboriau.    His  novels  were 

vw  wares,  cigars   mirrors,  boots,  and  shoes,  etc  popular,  and  include:   'The  Scoundrels'    (Paris 

^u*='*''<.r''^"f''  "'""'i  f„^^\  '■fi^l"'  T^^t  1873) ;    "Chevalier    Casse-Con>    (1873)  :     'The 

of  the  i6th  century    and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mysteries    of    Modern    Paris'     (1876);     'The 

theDiitchini629.    On  14  Sept.  1794.  the  French  Demi-Monde  Under  the  Terror^   (1S77)  J   'The 

defeated  the  English  here,  and  on  9  October  of  Qld  Age  of  M.  Lecoq>   (1878)  ;  <The  Cafs  Eye> 

the  same  year   it  surrendered  to   Pichegru._    In  (iggg)  .   g^j   .The^ld  fiai^'    (1879). 
January  1814,  it  was  taken  by  the  Prussians,  „  ■        i     /,.    -      ->  ^  «    .?  t 

but  the  ciudel  held  out  BMs«er6e  (bwa-sra)  Collection,  a  number 

n   •    ii   -It.  1.     -       11-       o-      T>  •  f"*  pictures  exhibited  in  Munich,  which  were  col- 

Boi8-Guilb«rt,   bwa-gel-bar.    Sir   Brwn,    a  i^^^j  j^  ^^^^  brothers  Sulpice  (1783-1854)   and 

diaracter  in  Scott  s  'Ivanhoe.'    He  19  a  Kmght  Melchior  Boisseree  (1786-1851),  and  John.  Bei^ 

Templar   whose  passionate  attachment    to   the  t^am,  men  who,  animated  Iw  love  of  the  arts, 

beautiful  Jewess  Rebecw,  severe  struggle  with  j^g^n,   at   the   time   of   the   destruction    of   the 

his  pride  and  tragical  death  m  the  hsts,  form  monasteries,  during  and  after  the  French  revo- 

one  of  the  most  dramatic  features  of  the  ro-  ]!,()(,„,  to  purchase  old  pictures,  and  afterward 

"•■"fs-  completed    their   collection   by   the   addition   of 

Bois   de  Vincomus,  bwa   d«   vift-sen,  the  many    valuable    paintings    of    the    old    German 

ancient    hunting    park    of    Louis    IX.;    now    a  school.     By   this   collection    the   brothers    Bois- 

pleasure-groond  of  2,250  acres  on  the  west  of  serie  and  Bertram  happily  realised  the  idea  of 

Paris.    A  lai^  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  a  historical  series  of  old  Gwman  paintings.    It 

purposes  of  the  Champ   de  Manomvres,  drill-  )g  to  their  endeavors  that  we  owe  the  discover; 

ground,  and  polygone  d'artillerie.  that   Germany   possessed,   as   early  as  the   iJtB 

Boise,  James  Robinson,  American  edn-  c^i.tuT.  a  school  of  painters  of  much  merit 
cator:  b.  Blandford,  Mass.,  27  Jan.  181 S;  d-  Ch!-  which,  like  the  Italian,  proceeded  from  the  old 
cago.  9  Feh  1895.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  Byzantine  school,  but  became,  m  the  sequel, 
in  1840,  and  received  an  appointment  there  as  distinguished  by  excellences  of  its  own.  We 
tutor  in  ancient  languages.  In  1850  he  went  owe  to  these  collectors,  also,  the  r 
abroad  to  study:  in  1852  became  professor  of  favor  of  the  forgotten  Low  German  n 
the  Greek  langroge  and  literature  in  the  Uni-  a  ,ust  estimation  of  Jdin  van  Eyek,  as  the  crea- 
versity  of  Michitfan :  in  1868  took  the  same  chair  tor  of  the  genume  German  style  of  painting, 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Upon  the  es-  The  most  distinguished  connoisseurs  and  art- 
tablUhment  of  the  new  University  of  Chicago,  he  ]^.  incndmg  Goethe.  Canova,  Danirecker.  and 
was  appointed  professor  emeritus  of  New  Testa-  Thorwaldsen.  have  strongly  expressed  their  ad- 
ment  Greek.  The  numerous  classical  .text-books  miration  of  tJi.s  collection  It  was  first  brought 
edited  bv  him  were  widely  used.  Resides  these,  together  and  exhibited  at  Heidelberg.  and_  after- 
he  published:  'Notes  on  the  Greek  Text  of  ward  removed  to  Stuttgart,  where  the  king  of 
Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians.  Colossians,  Wurtember?  assigned  it  a  suitahle  building. 
Philemon  and  the  Philippians'  (1884):  'Notes  The  collection  remained  there  till  1828.  when 
on  (he  Greek  Text  of  Galatians  and  Romans'  King  Louis  of  Bavana,  having  purchased  it  in 
fiSae).  tlis  previous  year  for  laofloo  thalers,  removed 
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it  to  Schldssbdm,  and  in  1836  moat  of  tbii  paint-  labors  as  a  dassiaal  editor..  He  has  itroduMd 

ings  were  sent  to  Muoich.    A  lithograpluc  work  no  complete  work  in  French,  but  is  said  to  have 

on    tliis    collection    was   published   in   40    parts  written   Latin  witb  nattu-al  grace  and  elegance, 

between  i8zx  and  1S40.    See  'Sulpiz  Boissere«,'.  and  his  editions  04  the  classics  are'  highly  es- 

a  biography   (1862).  teemed.     Kis  editorial  labors  were  also  ejcteoded 

Boissier.  Marie  Louia  GaBtim,  ma-r?  loo-o  £»  ».  ^e*.  F™*^*"  0*»f^  anfl  he  tnan slated  a 

gas-tDn    bwa-syS,    French    archasologist    and  heroi-comic,  poem,  the  "Genpillen,"  from  the  Por- 

historian:  b.  Nimes,  15  Aug.  1823;  d  10  June  t.u8"ese. 

igoS.  After  studying  at  the  Ecolc  Normale  be  BoisBy  d'AngJas,  Pransois  Antbine,  frEtn- 
tau^bt  rhetoric  m  Nimes  1847-57;  professor  of  swa  an-twan  bw5-se  dari-glas  (CoMTE  DE), 
Latm  eloquence  and  literature  at  Uie  ColLege  French  statesman  of  the  revolutionary  period: 
de  France  from  1861,  was  elected  to  the  French  b.  Saint  Jean-la-Chambre,  near  Annonny,  1756; 
Academy  m  1876  and  to  the  Academy  of  In-  d.  Paris,  20  Oct.  1826.  He  studied  at  Annonay, 
scriptions  and  Belles-lettres  j886.  His  literary  and  was  admitted  as  an  advocate  td  the  parlia- 
stylc  waa  much  praised  for  its  clearness  and  ment  of  Paris.  In  l^Sg  he  was  elected  to  the 
beauty.  His  works  comprise  'Le  poete  Altiiis'  Sutes-General  where  he  was  a  moderate  advocate 
(1857)  ;  'Etude  sur  la  ire  et  les  ouvrages  de  of  revolutionary  principles,  in  support  of  which 
Terentiws  Varron'  (1861)  ;  'La  relikion  ro-  he'  wrote  at  this  time  various  brochures.  In 
maine  d'Au^ste  a,ux  Antonins'  (1883)  ;  'La-  1792  he  was  returned  as  a  deputy  to  the  con- 
fin  du  pagamsrae'  (1894)  ;  'Cicdron  et  ses  amis'  vention.  He  voted  against  the  death  of  Louis 
(1892)  ;  and  'Promenades  archeologiques  Rome  XVI.,  and  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  was 
et  Pompei'  (1892)  ;  the  two  last  named  being  appointed  secretary  of  the  convention,  and  a 
marvelously  accurate  and  vivid  reconstructions  ipember  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He 
of  the  antique  spirit  and  atmosphere.  Other  was  created  a  peer  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814.  but 
works  are:  'Romaif  Africa,'  and  'The  Country  supported  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
o£  Horace  and  Vergil.'  and  was  consequently  expelled  from  the  peerage 

Boissieu,  Jean  Jacques  de,  zh6n  zhak  bwa-  W  a  royal  ordinance,  but  shortly  afterward  re- 
syc,  French  painter  and  engraver:  b.  Lyons,  instated.  He  was  from  1803  a  member  of  the 
1738;  d.  there  in  1810.  He  was  intended  by  his  consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church,  a  member 
parents  for  the  magistracy,  but  manifested  such  of  the  Institute  from  its  commencement,  and 
a  decided  inclination  for  drawing  that  he  was  on  its  reconstruction  m  1816  he  became  a  mem- 
allowed  to  follow  it.  After  remaining  for  some  l:>er  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  wrote 
time  at  Lyons,  and  painting  some  excellent  imi-  an  essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Male- 
tations  of^'the  Flemish  school,  he  visited  Paris,  sherbes  (18(9^1);  'Etudes  Litttraires  et 
where  his  intimacy  with  the  most  celebrated  Poetiques  d  un  Vieillard'  {1825). 
artists  of  the  time  enabled  him  greatly  to  ira-  The  fame  of  Boissy  d  Anglaa  rests  chiefly  on 
prove  his  style.  On  his  return  to  Lyons  he  de-  a  scene  in  the  convention  in  1795,  when  the  hall 
voted  his  attention  chiefly  to  engraving.  He  was  invaded  by  an  angry  mob  demanding  bread 
afterward  accompanied  the  Due  de  Rochefou-  and  the  Constitution  of  1793.  Called  temporarily 
cauid  to  Italy,  and  having  studied  the  works  of  to  take  the  chair,  m  the  absence  of  the  president, 
the  great  masters  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  Boissy  had  presented  to  him  the  head  of  a 
resumed  painting;  hut  as  the  use  of  Oil  injured  deputy,  Feraud,  which  had  been  cut  ofE  by^the 
his  health,  he,  shortly  after  bis  reldrn  to  France,  insurgents  and  placed  on  the  end  of  a  pdce.  He 
abandoned  it  finally  for  engraving,  in  which  saluted  it,  and  contmued  calmly  facing  the  mob, 
his  reputation  soon  became  European,  and  his  and  to  his  courage  and  firmness  the  safety  of  the 
works  were  eagerly  purchased  ty  the  most  convention  at  this  crisis  is  attributed.  Such  13 
wealthy  and  distinguished  amateurs.  His  en-  the  popular  version  of  a  story  of  which  the  ijiost. 
gravings  amount  to  140  plates,  among  which  that  various  and  contra dietorj'  accounts  are  pven. 
of  'Le  Charlatan,'  after  a  picture  by  Karel  Du--  It  has  been  said  that  Boissy  d  Anglas  exhibited 
iardin,  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  no  such  courage  as  has  been  attributed  to  him, 

Ti^_«^.j.    t™  i7..-^^_      1.X'    t  --  ™,-  and  that  he  was  merely  kept  in  his  place  by  the 

Bo^tttwde,  Je*A  FrimsfM,  zWin  fran-swa  p^ssure  of  the  mob.    His  enemies,  who  accused 

bwa-so-njd,.   French     claesical     scholar:     b.  {,;„,  nf  reactionarv  tendencies   even  said  the  in- 

^"^'t,"  ^if-  i^,?'  f--  ^^'^'JJ^'-  i?^'-  J^l  s^r^io^wl^Tt^rt  fby  the  «rct,ona|!y  party?o 

was  eduaued  at  the  Coll^  d  Harcourt,  and  at  (,;,<^edit  the  revolution,  and  that  Boissy  was  in 

the  age  of  18  was  attached  t»  the  ministry  at  „nderstanding  with  the  eaders  of  the  mob.    For 

foreign  affairs.     He  subsequently  became  a  cort-  ^^j,    j^^^.   ^^^.^fion    there    appears    to    be    no 

*i?'''"'^'"^'"'?*''fl^'  ^^'^^S  Vi  *fr  "^K?*!"  foundation,  but  it  is  quite  like"^  the  scene  may 

E^eydoped»ue'  of  MUlm  and  the  'Jourml  de.  ^^  ^^„  represented  in  a  mor^  dramatic  forr?. 

lEmpire,'-  the   precursor   of   the    'Journal    des  ,i,„  „„  j,  ^-tnaTIv  ni-mrroH 

Debats.'     Ancient  and  modern   literature,  both ,  '*'™  ^^  "  actually  occurred. 
French  and  foreign,  grammatical  criticism,  biWi-  Boito.  Arrigo,'  a-r€'g6  bS-fi'tfl,  Italian  com- 

ography,  and  natural  sciences  occupied  his  pen.  poser :  b,  Padua,  34  Feb.  1842.     His  great  work. 

In  1813  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Acad-  the  opera  'Mefistofele,*  occupied  him  for  nearly 

emy    of    Inscriptions    and    Bellea-Lettres.    He  20  years.    The  garden  scene  was  written  while 

afterward  wrote  about  150  aittclea  for  the  'Bi-  he  was  a  student  in  the  Milan  Conservatory  in 

ographie    Universelle.'    He    became,    in    tSog,  1S56.  and  the  score  was  finished  for  the  stage  in 

assistant  of  Larcher,  as  Greek  professor  of  the  1868,  the  composer  having  done  much  literary 

faculty  of  letters  in  Paris,  and  four  years  after-  work    in    the    interim    and    lived    variously    in 

ward  he  succeeded  him  both  in  the  faculty  and  France.    Germany,   and    Poland.     On    5    March 

in  the  institute.     Finally,  in  1828,  he  was  called  1868,  "Mefistofele'  was  sung  at  La  Scala.  Milan, 

to  the  chair  of  Greek  literature  in  the  College ,  the  performance  lasting  six  hours,  much  inter- 

of  France.     From  tbis  tirtw  be  devoted  himself  rupted  by  hissing  and  applause,  and  its  failure 

entirely  to  his  dtitiea  as  a  professor,  and  his  was  evident.    Boito  then  remodeled  tiie  opera. 
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and  i 

great  __  „  .._  , , „„  „,  ._„ 

equal  success,  but  it  has  never  been  a  popular  It  is  woody  and  mountainous.    Rice  and  gold 

opera  in  the  full  sense  of  the   word.     In   1883  arc  its  chief  productions.     Pop.  187/100. 
h  was  produced  at  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Bok,  Edward  William,  American  editor: 

Opera  House  with  Campanini  and  Nilsson  in  fc.  Helder,  Holland,  0  Oct.  1863.    He  came  to  the 

the  cast  and  was  revived  in  1896  and  again  in  United  States  in  infancy,  and  was  educated  in 

1901.    The  opera  is  considered  one  of  the  most  (he  public  schools  of  Brooklyn.    He  has  edited 

important  o(  modern  Italian  operas,  marking,  as  the  'Ladies'  Home  Journal.'  and  written  'The 

It   does,    the   precise   point    where   the    modem  Young  Man  in  Business,>  and  'Successward* 
f,l?'L^rJ^^^v?,7l^°M'!^i?^<^  "'p""  ■  ^^^^         Boker,  George  Henry,  American  poet  and 


never  been  sung. 


to  Turkeyin  l8?i-S,  and  to  Russia  i: 


ever  ueen  sung.  ^^j^_^     ^^^     .^^  include:  'Calaynos'  (1848); 

Boivin,    Marie    Anne    Vlctoire,    mi-re    in  'Anne  Boleyn^    (1850);  'Francesca  da  Rimini* ; 

irtc-twar  bwa-van    (Gillain),  French  mid'wife,  'The    Betrothed';     and     'All    the    Worlds    a 

upon  whom  a  diploma  of  M.D.  was  conferred  Mask*     He  published  also  'Poems  of  the  War» 

by  the   University   of   Marburg,   noted   for   her  (1864)  ;  *K6nigsmark  and  other  Poems'  (1869); 

writings   on    obstetrics:    b.    Montreuil,   g   April  'The  Book  of  the  Dead'   (1882)  ;  and  Sonnets' 

1773;  d  16  May  1841.     She  was  educated  in  a  (1886);    'Francesca'    la  his   best   play   and  has 

nunnery,  where  ly  her  talents  she  attracted  the  been  several  times  put  upon  the  stage  by  Barrett 

attention  of  the  sister  of  Louis  XVL,  Madame  and  other  actors. 
Elisabeth.    When  the  nunnery  where  she  was  Bokelmann,   Christiwi   Lndwig,  krlst-ySn 

filaced  was  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  revo-  lood-vlg    bo'kel-m^n,     German     painter:     b. 

ution,   she   spent   three   years   in  the   Study   of  Saint  Jurgen,  1844;  d.  1894.     He  was  a  pupil  of 

anatomy   and   midwifery.     In   1797  she  married  Wilhelm   Sohn   at   Dijsseldorf   and  became  dis- 

an  employee  at  Versailles,  of  the  name  of  Boivin,  tinguished    as    a    genre    and    portrait    painter, 

but  on  being  left  after  a  short  time  a  widow  Among  his  works   are;    'House  of  Sorrow'; 

with  a  child   and   without   fortune,    undertook  'Pawnbroker's  Shop';  'Opening  of  the  Will'; 

the  office  of  midwife  at  the  Hospital   of  the  'Portrait  of  Klaus  Groths.' 
Maternity,  and,  in    1801,   was  appointed   chief         Bdkhara,  bo-ka'ra,  a  khanate  of  Central 

superintendent  of  the  institution,  to  which,  in  Asia,  practically  vassal  to  Russia,  bounded  on 

accordance  with  her  suggestion,  a  special  school  the  north  by  Russian  Turkestan,  west  by  Khiva 

of  accouchement   was   added   by   Chaptal.     Her  and  the  Russian  Trans-Caspian  territory,  south 

'Memorial  de  I'art  des  accouchement s,'  published  by  Afghanistan,  and  east  by  Russian  Turkestan, 

in   1824,  passed  through   several   editions.     The  It  fornu:rly  occupied  considerably  more  territory 

empress  of  Russia  invited  her  to  St.  Petersburg,  than  now,  having  been  reduced  by  the  conquests 

but  she  declined.  and  encroachments  of  Russia,  which  have  been 

_    .  ,        ,    „         n      .         r  1,   J  ""'y   partially   compensated   by   some   additions. 

Bojaca,  bfi-zhSk?,  Battle  of,  so  called  The  present  area  of  the  khanate  is  estimated  at 
from  having  been  fought  near  the  bridge  of  the  gj^m  92,000  square  miles.  The  country  is  to  a 
small  town  of  Bojaca,  not  far  from  the  city  of  „eat  extent  occupied  by  deserts  and  low  and 
Tunja.  between  the  Spaniards  under  Barreyro.  naked  ranges  ol  mountains,  and  the  cultivated 
and  the  united  forces  of  Venezuela  and  New  portions  of  it  are  confined  to  the  valley  of  the 
Granada,  commanded  by  Bolivar.  It  occurred  rivers,  especially  the  Oxus  or  Amoo  Daria,  which 
7  Aug.  i8ig,  and  was  decisive  of  the  independ-  forms  the  southern  boundary  for  a  considerable 
ence  of  New  Granada.  Among  the  Republicans,  distance,  and  then  flows  from  southeast  to  north- 
Gens.  Anzuategui,  Paez,  and  Santander  distin-  west  parallel  to  and  not  far  from  the  frontier 
guished  themselves;  and  the  Spaniards  sustained  of  the  country.  Bokhara  lies  between  lat  37° 
a  total  defeat,  their  general,  most  of  their  offi-  and  41°  N.,  and  in  greater  part  is  no  more  than 
cera  and  men  who  survived  the  battle,  together  1,100  or  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  all  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  equipments,  but  in  the  extreme  east  is  mountainous.  The 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Bolivar.  So  complete  climate  is  subject  to  great  extremes,  being  warm 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  army,  that  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter.  There  is 
the  viceroy  instantly  fled  from  Santa  Fe,  leav-  very  little  rain,  on  which  account  it  is  necessary 
ing  even  the  pubhc  treasure  a  prey  to  the  to  resort  to  artificial  irrigation.  Besides  cereals, 
conquerors.  cotton,  tobacco,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated, 
,  and  there  is  abundance  of  fruit.    The  total  popu- 

Bojador,  bd-zha-dor ,  Capt,  a  promontory  lation  amounts  to  about  2,250,000,  and  consists 

on  the  west  coast  of  Africa;  lat.  36    7'  10    N.;  „£  ,he  Uibecks,  who  are  the  ruling  race,  and 

Ion.    14°    29'    W,     It   is   one   of   the   projecting  to   whom    the   emir   belongs:   the   Tajiks,   who 

points  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  and  forms  form  the  majority  in  the  capital ;  the  Kii^hiies, 

the  west  extremity  of  a  rocky  ridge  called  the  Jess   numerous   than   the   Tajiks;    about   60,000 

Jebel-Ichal  or  Black  Mountain.     The  coast  north'  Arabians,  descendants  of  the  soldiers  who  were 

of  this  cape  is  extremely  dangerous,  being  shal-  brought  into  the  country  by  the  third  caliph  of 

low  to  a  great  distance  out,  and  constantly  en-  Bagdad    on    the    occasion    of    the    conquest    of 

veloped  in  a  haze.     It  has  been,  in  consequence,  Turkestan ;     Persians    who    have    chiefly    been 

the  scene  of  many  a  melancholy  disaster.    Cape  brought  as  slaves  to  Bokhara:  Turcomans,  Hin- 

Bojador     was    long    the     limit     of    naviiration  dus,  and  about  10,000  Jews  who  live  in  the  towns 

toward  the  south  and  was  first  passed  by  the  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law.  and  accordingly 

Portuguese  in  1433.  oppressed  by  the  Other  inhabitants.    Since  the 
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separation  of  Samarcand  there  are  now  only  two  Eddin,  Emir  of  Bokhara,  whereupon  the  Rus- 

towns    of   importance   in   Bokhara,   namely,   the  sian    funeral    RomanoTski    again    assumed    the 

chief  town  Bokhara,  with  a  population  of  about  offensive,  and  marching  into  Bokhara  took  KhO' 

60,000;  and  Karshi,  with  about  25,00a    Besides  jcnd  by  storm  on  5  June  1866.    In  this  way 

these  there  are  a  few  small  towns  and  some  bun-  Russia  came  into  the  possession  of  the  whofe 

dred    villages   in  the  country.     The  capital,  ac-  basin    of   the    Sir,     Not    long    after    Tashkend 

cording  to  Vambery,  the  centre  of  Tartar  civiji-  was  incorporated  with  the  Russian  territory  by 

zation,  is  ill  built  and  has  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  the   desire   of   the   inhabitants.     Meanwhile   the 

in  luxury  of  dresa  and  mode  of  life  is  far  be-  war  with  Bokhara  still  went  on,  and  peace  was 

hind    the  towns   of  western   Asia.     Among  the  not  concluded  till  the  beginning  of  ife?.     Thb 

pecq>le  there  reigns  the  utmost  moral  corruption  peace,  however,  did  not  last  long.     The  war  was 

along    with  a  rigorous  adherence  to  outward  renewed  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 

fortns.     The  country  is  distinguished  from  the  and  it  was  only  in  July  1868  that  the  terms 

other   countries   of  Central   Asia  by  its  numer-  of    peace    between    Russia    and    Bokhara    were 

i   schools,  and  in  the  same  proportion  by  the  finally   agreed   upon.     Bokhara  was   to   give  ap 

— int   of   culture   diffused    among  the   people  Samarcand  and  Katti  Kurghan,  along  with  the 

KEi'i^i'atly ;   but   the   women   are   even   more   de-  surroiuiding  districts    (constituting  the  tract  of 

e»ded  than   in  other  Mohammedan  countries.  land   watered   by  the  Zerafshan),   and  at  the 

The    rule   of   the   emir,  is   absolute,   though   he  same  time  promised  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  Sus- 

is    to   some  extent  under  the  influence  of  the  aia  and  to  protect  her  trade.    Since  then  the 

clergy.     The  manufactures  arc  unimportant,  but  peace  has  not  been  broken,  but  the   Eniir  of 

there  is  a  very  considerable  caravan  trade,  cot-  Bokhara  has  sunk  more  and  more  into  a  posi* 

ton,    rice,  silk,  and  indigo   being  exported,  and  tion  of   entire   dependency   on   Russia.     During 

woven  goods,  sugar,  iron,  eta,  being  imported,  the  autumn  the  Russians  intervened  against  the 

There  is  also  now  a  trade  by  railway,  since  the  emir's  son,  who  had  risen  in  revolt  against  him, 

making  of  the  line  from  the  Caspian  to  Samar-  and   on    12   October   in   the   following  year  the 

cand.      Bokhara   is   remarkable   for  its  religious  emir  sent  an  embassy  with  presents  (tribute)  to 

fanaticism,  and  various  European  travelers  have  the  czar  at  St.    Petersburg.    In  the  meantime 

been     exposed     to    danger.    After     Alexander  Muzaffei^Eddin     had     fallen    into    a    dispute 

Burnes  had  visited  Bokhara  on  a  commission  with  Afghanistan.    Shere  AH  Khan,  of  Kabul, 

from    the    government    of    India    in    1833,    the  had  given  a  favorable  reception  to  the  rebellious 

British  ambassador  in  Teheran  sent  Col.  Stod'  son  of  the  emir,  and  MuzafTer-Eddin,  probably 

dart  in  1838  to  obtain  from  the  Emir  Nasrulla  in  consequence  of  encouragement  from  Russia, 

the  deliverance  of  the  Russian  prisoners  that  now  thought  himself  able  to  make  good  his  for- 

he  had  taken  on   his  predatory   incursions  into  mer  claim  to  Badakshan,  and  the  territory  lying 

Russian   territory.     Nasrulla,  however,   irritated  about  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  especially  since 

at  the  neglea  to  answer  his  letter  to  the  queen  the  Khan  of  Kabul  seemed  to  have  but  a  slight 

of  England,  ordered  Col.  Stoddart  to  be  thrown  hold  of  these  parts.     He  had  accordingly  already 

into  prison,  and  after  treating  him  with  great  sent  out  an  army  with  the  view  of  conquering 

cruelty,  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  the  Mo-  those  parts,  when,  toward  the  end  of  l86g,  pres- 

hanunedan  creed.     Capt.  Conolly,  who  had  bem  sure  being   put  upon   him   by   Russia,   he   con- 

with  a  similar  object  in  Khiva  and  Khokand,  eluded  a  treaty  with  Kabul  by  which  the  Oxus 

came  in  1841  to  Bokhara,  and  after  having  to  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  conterminous 

submit  to  the  same  treatment  as  Col.  Stoddart,  states,  and  this  boundary  was  afterward  recog- 

was   executed  ak)ng  with  him   in   1842.     Infor-  nized  by  Russia  and  England.     After  the  Rus- 

■nation  of  their  fate  was  brought  to  Europe  by  sian  expedition  to  Khiva  in  1873  an  agreement 

the   missionary   Woiff,   who   had   been   sent   to  was    made    between    Russia    and    Bokhara    on 

Bokhara   in   1843   for  this  purpose.  a8  September  of  that  year,  according  to  which 

In   1850  the  Russians  established  themselves  Bokhara  received  a  portion  of  the  territory  that 

at  the  mouth  of  the   Sir   (Jaxartes),  where   it  had  been  ceded  by  Khiva  to  Russia,  while  the 

flows   into  the   Sea   of  Aral,  and  in   1864   they  Russians  received  various  privileges   in   return. 

found   it   necessary   to   proceed   farther   up.  the  Muzaffer-Eddin  died  in  1885,  and  was  succeeded 

river.    They  made  themselves  masters   of  the  by  his  son  Abd-nl-Ahad,    Bokhara  will  prob- 

two  towns  Turkestan  and  Aulic-ata,  and  after  ably  be  ultimately  completely  placed  under  Rus- 

fcringing    them    into    communication    with    one  sian  administration,  for  what  little  power  it  had 

another,     invested     Chemkend.     Niazhek,    and  lapsed  in  1884  by  the  practical  absorption  of  the 

Cbinah.    l^e  land  thus  occupied,  which  tip  to  country,  resulting  from  the  annexation  of  Merv. 

titat  time  had  formed  the  northern  half  of  the  Since  1885  the  troops,  which  were  formerly  ill 

khanate   of   Khokand,    was,    along   whh    some  trained  and  badly  armed,  have  been  drilled  by 

other    districts   that    had   previously   been    an-  Russian  instructors  and  armed  with  rifles.    Sm  - 

nexed  to  Russia,  erected  into  the  Russian  gov-  Le    Messuner,    'From    London    to    Bokhara' 

emment   of  Turkestan,  and   incorporated  with  (1899) ;  O'Donovan,  'The  Merv  Oasis'  (t88o); 

the   general    government    of   Orenburg,   by   the  Curzon,   'Russia  in  Central  Asia'    (1889). 
ukase  of  14  Feb.    (26)    1865.     By  a  subsequent  _,,  ,  ..,,,.  .. 

ukase,  dated  11   July   (23)   1867,  this  territory  Bokhara,  the  capiul  of  the  khanate  of  the 

was    constituted    a    genera!    government.     Soon  ^roe   name,    in   lat.    39     48    «. ;  _lon._  64     aO 

after  the  khan  of  Khokand  invaded  the  Russian  E.    It  is  eight  or  nine  miles  m  circuit,  and  h 

territory,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Russians  surrounded  by  a  mud-wall.    It  is  poorly  built, 

advanced  still  farther  south  and  attacked  Tash-  consisting  of   extremely   narrow   Streets   and 

kend,  which  they  took  on  28  June  1865.    Thw  paltry  houses.    The  principal  edifices   are  the 

did  not,   however,   incorporate  Tashkend   with  palace  of  the  khan,  crowning  a  height  near 

the  Russian  territory,  but  declared  it  an  inde-  the  centre  of  the  town  and  surrounded  by  a 

pendent  khanate  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  brick     wall     70     feet     high;     and     numerous 

This   arrangement   was  opposed   by   Muzaffet'  mosques,    the    largest    of    which    is    enameled 
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with  tiles  of  azure  blue,  and  has  a  tower  3io 
feet  high.  The  trade  was  iornierly  large  with 
India,  but  has  now  been  almost  completely 
absorbed  by  Russia,  There  arc  several  man- 
ufacturing establishments  producing  blades, 
various  mtfai  articles,  silks,  and  cloth.  The 
pop.  (estimated)  60,000. 

Bol,  b61,  Ferdinand,  Dutch  painter:  b. 
Dordrecht,  1610;  d .  Amsterdam,  1681.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  and  is  best 
known  by  his  admirable  portraits,  in  the  style 
of  that  master,  though  lie  likewise  executed 
several  historical  paintings  of  merit.  Many 
of  his  works  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Amster- 
dam. He  also  practised  etching  with  success. 
His  best  known-  portrait  is  that  of  Saskia,  the 
wife  of  Rembrandt,  now  in  the  Brussels 
Museum. 

Bolan  (b5'lan')  Pass,  a  celebrated  dehle 
in  the  Hala  Mountains,  leading  from  Sind 
into  Beluchistan.  It  is  about  60  miles  long, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  precipices, 
and  in  parts  so  narrow  that  a  regiment  could 
defend  it  against  an  army.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Bolan  River.  The  crest  of  the  pass 
is  5,800  feet  hi^h.  The  English  government 
has  recently  built  a  railway  through  the  pass 
to  connect  Sind  with  Kandahar. 

BoIbb  (tliat  is,  "balls"),  a  form  of  missile 
used  by  the  Paraguay  Indians,  the  Palago- 
nians,  and  especially  by  the  Gauchos  of  Ar- 
jtentine.  It  consists  of  a  rope  or  line  hav- 
ing at  either  end  a  atone,  ball  of  metal,  or 
lump  of  hardened  clay.  When  used  it  is 
swung  round  the  head  by  one  end,  and.  then 
hurled  at  an  animal  so  as  to  entangle  it. 

Bolbec,  bol-bek,  a  town  in  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine-lnferieure  1?  miles  east-north- 
east of  Havre ;  agreeatly  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  washed  b};  the  Bolbec,  which 
supplies  waterpower  for  its  mills,  and  at  the 
junction  of  four  valleys.  It  is  a  thriving  and 
mdustrious  place,  and  well  situated  for  com- 
merce. Its  printed  cottons  and  handkerchiefs 
have  long  been  held  in  high  estimation.  Be- 
sides these  it  produces  linen  and  woolen 
Stuffs,  lace,  cotton,  velvet,  and  thread,  and 
has  several  dycworks  and  tanneries,  with  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  horses,  and  cattle; 
Pop.  about  15,000.    ■ 

Boldini  (bSl-de'ne)  dovanni,  Italian  artist: 
b.  Ferrara,  1845.  He  studied  ior  some  time  in 
London,  and  many  of  his  paintings  are  found 
in  American  collections.  His  portraits  have 
been  especially  commended.  Among  his  works 
are  "Gossips'  ;  'The  Connoisseur'  ;  'Kitchen 
Garden*  ;  and  'Portrait  of  Menzel.' 

Boldrewood,  Rolf.  See  Browne,  Thomas 
Alexander. 

Bole,  a  term  applied  to  various  clay-like 
substances.  They  are  chiefly  hydrous  sili- 
cates of  aluminum  and  iron,  It  is  of  a 
dull  yellow,  brownish,  or  red  color,  feels 
greasy  to  the  touch,  and  yields  to  the  nail.  It 
has  a  coiichoidal  fracture ;  its  streak  is  shining, 
and  it  is  opaque  or  slightly  translucent.  Bole 
is  fomid  in  various  localities,  such  as  Armenia, 
Saxony,  Tuscany,  and  the  isle  of  Skye  in  Scot- 
land. In  ancient  times,  under  the  name  of 
Lemnian  bole  or  earth,  it  had  a  place  in  the  ma- 
teria medica,  but  i^  no  longer  used.    At  present 


Bolero,  b6-13'rfl,  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  a  number  of  their  national  dances 
of  the  ballet  class,  which  in  Spain  are  regu- 
larly performed  in  theatres  between  the  different 
pieces.  They  are  danced  both  by  men  and 
women,  the  male  dancers  who  take  part  in 
these  performances  being  also  called  boleros, 
while  the  females  are  called  boleras.  The  dances 
of  this  class  which  are  best  known  and  most  in 
vogue  are  known  by  such  names  as  the  Cachnca, 
Iota  aragonesa,  MadHlefia,  0!e,  laleo  de  Jerez, 
elc.  They  are  danced  by  one  or  more  couples, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  indecent  Ole,  by  a 
single  female  dancer.  The  dancers  wear  the 
Andalusian  costume,  partly  because  of  all  the 
national  dresses  of  Spain  this  is  the  richest  and 
most  elegant,  and  partly  because  the  greater 
number  of  the  boleros  are  of  Andalusian  origin. 
The  music  for  these  dances  is  always  played  by 
the  orchestra^  and  is  generally  marked  by  rapid 
chan^fes  of  time.  The  melodies  are  often  very 
beautiful,  and  are  always  based  upon  some  of 
the  national  airs.  The  dancers  mostly  beat  time 
to  the  music  with  the  castanets  (castafiuelas). 
These  dances,  when  the  performers  are  well 
(rained  and  handsome,  have  a  very  powerfn/ 
effect  on  the  spectators,  consisting  as  they  do  of 
graceful  altitudes  and  movements  of  the  body, 
and  being  strictly  speaking  not  dances,  but  pan- 
tomimes. The  dancers  endeavor  to  express  by 
their  gestures  all  the  different  phases  of  the  pas- 
sion of  love,  and  this  often  in  a  manner  which 
passes  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  modesty.  The 
dances  of  the  common  people,  on  which  the 
boleros  are  founded,  are  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  the  fact  that  the  former  are 
accompanied  by  singing, —  partly  that  of  the 
performers,  partly  that  of  the  spectators, —  while 
the  music  is  mostly  supplied  by  the  guitar,  or 
in  some  cases  by  the  tambourine.  They  are  very 
simple,  but  at  the  same  time  very  graceful. 
The  dancers  beat  time  with  the  castanets,  as  in 
the  boleros  properly  so  called. 

Boleslas,  the  name  of  six  kings  of  Poland 
and  three  of  Bohemia,  The  most  celebrated  of 
them,  Boleslas,  sumamod  the  Great,  and  the 
first  Polish  sovereign  who  had  the  title  of  king, 
was  son  of  Duke  Mietchislaf,  and  succeeded  him 
in  999.  He  completed  the  work  of  introducing 
Christianity  which  his  father  had  be^un,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  brought  the  anny  under  regular  discipline. 
The  Emperor  Otho  III,  resolved  to  ascertain 
his  real  character  by  visiting  him  in  person,  and 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  deference  with 
which  he  was  received,  that  he  crowned  him 
with  his  own  hands  in  1001,  and  exen^ted 
him  from  all  homage  and  tribute.  Boleslas  as- 
sumed all  the  splendor  of  his  new  dignidr 
and  became  a  powerful  sovereign.  He  not  onq 
repelled  an  aggression  on  his  territories  by  thf 
Duke  of  Bohemia,  but  became  in  his  turn  the 
aggressor,  and  conquered  Moravia.  Success 
awakened  a  desire  for  new  conquests,  and  the 
Russians,  who  hitherto  had  always  been  the 
aggressors,  were  attacked  in  their  turn,  and  were 
obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of  larfje 
tracts  of  territoiy.  He  afterward  turned  his 
arms  to  the  north  of  Germany,  and  compelled 
the  greater  part  of  the '  northern  sovereigns  to 
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become  his  tributanes.  In  loii  a  formidafale  Aragon;  but  she  also  knew  what  difficulties 
league  was  formed  asainst  him  by  the  emperor  the  Catholic  reliKion  opposed  to  the  execution  of 
□f  GernHUir  and  the  dukes  of  Bohemia  and  Aus-  this  plbn.  Cranmer  ottered  his  services  to  bring 
tria;  but  the  allies  were  glad  to  conclude  a  about  the  accomplishment  of  the  king's  wishes, 
peace  with  him  in  lOitJ.  His  last  campaign  was  and  thus  gave  the  first  occasion  to  the  separation 
against  the  RuSBians,  whont  he  signally  defeated  of  England  from  the  Roman  Church.  But  the 
in  a  great  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Bug.  impetuous  Henry  did  not  wait  for  the  ministers 
After  20  years  of  continued  warfare  he  was  per-  of  his  new  religion  to  confirm  his  divorce;  on 
tnitted  to  CDJo;  peace,  and  effected  numerous  the  contrary,  he  married  Anne  in  January  1533, 
internal  improvements,  promulgating  excellent  having  previously  created  her  Marchioness  of 
laws,  and  even  pulling  a  check  opon  his  own  Pembroke.  When  her  pregnancy  revealed  the 
power  by  the  appointment  of  a  council  of  13  secret,  Cranmer  declared  the  first  marriage  void, 
to  act  as  mediators  between  the  sovereign  and  and  the  second  valid,  and  Anne  was  crowned 
the  people.  This  body  was  the  germ  of  the  queen  at  Westminster  with  unparalleled  splen- 
Polish  senate.  Boleslas  died  in  1025,  after  a  dor.  In  1533  she  became  the  mother  of  th(; 
reign  of  26  years,  which  is  one  of  the  most  famous  Eliiabeth.  She  could  not,  however,  re- 
glorious  in  the  annals  of  Poland,  and  has  handed  tain  the  affections  of  the  king,  as  inconstant  as 
down  his  name  as  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  he  was  tyrannical;  and  as  she  had  supplanted 
of  his  time.  her  queen  while  lady  of  honor  to  Calharme,  she 
Bole'tns,  a  genus  of  fungi  of  the  order  ""  now  supplanted  herself  by  Jane  Seymour, 
Hymenon^CfUs  (fungi  provkied  with  a  cap  and  ^l"  "nj^^3'  °iS,T'=n..^f' f;:"'h=,°I  'tf'?. 
a  fructiferous  membrane  or  hymenium  which  J^' ere  alleged,  which  appear  to  have  had  no 
covers  the  sporules  contained  in  the  tubes),  founda  ion  m  truth,  but  were  doubtless  eagerly 
The  greater  nWber  of  the  species  are  globulous,  l^'"  iLl"!^^*  V?cZ  'V  '  [  *■".  y'^l'^H 
from  which  the  Italians  call^  them  o?olL     The  PTh.^S'     ^"  .^535     she    was    accused,    and 

-  -                       ■"■ought  before  a  jury  of  peers.     Smeaton,  a  mu- 

len   tuoes  '^"'   '"^^   *^^  arrested   with  Others,   asserted 

CTlindrical  in  form,  and  adhering  to  one  another!  Uj^"'  *"=  had  enjoyed  the  queen's  favors    and  17 

the  tubes  can  be  separated  from  the  cap.  and  ^^   I536   she  was  condemned   to  d^th  by   a6 

contain  little  cylindrical  capsules,  which  are  the  "''^'L/     I  '"    ^'"".J^'T\i  *.^"  n*f^  ''^l 

orpu.s   of  repfoduction.     they  differ   from   the  ^''iJfJZlulT  ^Tlu^lf   %  T    °^,^w* 

Polyporei  by  the  absence  of  the  membrane  which  ?Jil^""^^^t^^J  ifu^^Zkl    «  ^«   Wn 

encfoses  the  tubes.    Boletus  edulis  has  the  ped-  'h^iJ^   L  ^rrll^  vn7^     TKr^n.^nJ^^^ 

icle  thick,  especially  at  the  base,  and  marked  ^^  f;"^   '*^l  "^^  ,J^^i„'°.h '    ^^  «"»««  of 

with  red  and  pale  white.     The  cap  is  also  thick,  f^'*'..7'''„**='^"^   ^/  %hTT'  ^.  r".™' 

smooth,  and  fawn-colored.     The  tubes  are  very  1"?^ ™^'^"""7:  T^V^^f^f    ,h     J  ff  1h   W 

small,  ^unded,  and  pass  from  white  to  a  green-  f'''=  .f^t^J^T^? ,11  ^^'""  %l''/  i^^'^^/.ll' 

i5h  yellow.    It  growron  the  ground  abundantly  *''A,^v  ™n    m  M^i  yL^Ji^.-Unv 

in  Woods  during  summer.    The  flesh  is  firn^  ^"h'PP}'  woman,     9  May  1536,  presents  many 

-,.j    >.,.    -^    ..™.«..,m_    n„.f,,    fl^mi-      Ti    ic    ,  mterestmg  moments.     She  sent  for  the  wife  of 

r^..'^  /w       agreeable    nutty    flavor      It    is    a  ^    lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  threw  herself  upon 

considerable    article    of   commerce    '"    F"nc^  her  knees  before  her  and  sa  d,  "Go  to  the  Prin- 

particularly  around  Bordeaux.    It  is  also  found  .^,,  \t„„,  i'j,„„i,,„  „i  r^i\,^,-\„^\  ;«  _..  n.,_» 

Doieius  are  numerous.  ^^^  sufferings  I  have  drawn  upon  her  and 
Boleyn,  bul'cn,  Anne,  queen  of  England,  her  mother."  '^She  sent  her  last  message  to  the 
one  of  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII. :  b.  probably  kin^,*  says  Hume,  "and  acknowledged  the  obli 
in  1500;  d.  26  May  1536.  The  name  is  also  gations  which  she  owed  him  in  uniformly  con- 
spelled  Bullen  and  Boulej^e.  Her  father,  Sir  tinuing  his  endeavors  for  her  advancement.* 
Thomas  Boleyn,  had  been  several  times  sent  by  "From  a  private  gentlewoman  you  have  made 
Henry  as  ambassador  to  France,  and  her  mother  me  first  a  marchioness,  then  a  queen,  and  as 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  At  the  you  can  raise  me  no  higher  in  this  world,  you 
age  of  15  years  Anne  accompanied  to  France  are  now  sending  me  to  be  a  saint  in  heaven.* 
as  maid  of  honor  the  Princess  Mary  of  England,  See  Strickland,  'Queens  of  England*  (Vol. 
betrothed  to  Louis  XII. ;  but  when  that  princess  II.,  i8?5-8o)  ;  Dixon.  'Two  Queens'  (1873-4) ; 
three  years  later  returned  to  England  a  widow,  Friedtnann,  *Anne  BoIeyn'  (1865). 
Anne  did  not  follow  her,  but  remained  at  the  t>„i,„„j  d  ,  ■  ..  _  „_  *i..  .j„»- 
French  court,  the  freedom  and  gaiety  of  which  ^  ?°Y^^'  .t.  t  '  nT  1,  r  ■  ,  J- 
suited  her  natural  di^wsition,  and  where  she  Y?'P<«'kh^  in  the  Lower  Budiak,  ccJomal  dis- 
was  admired  for  her^beauty  and  wit.  She  ^''^^  9^  Bessarabia,  162  miles  from  Odessa  and 
«s  attached  to  the  houiwhold  of  Claudia,  wife  f  ■"''"  *''''";.  ^''"="';  \  %  celebrated  for_the 
of  Francis  I.,  after  whose  death  she  was  ,T»"  f  ?k  ?  -,  *"■  ,  ^'W  u"  fpf  .."= 
fur  a  Ihnc  in  the  service  of  the  Duchess  of  ".l^''"^  ^l^^".  t*-""^"^'  f''"'™'?^"- °S**^l!k* 
Alenwn.  sister  of  Francis  I.  Young,  beautiful,  .^'t''  ^""'?^  '"J*'^  ^^"^^  "^  ^^"^  "*  '^ 
gay,  and  witty,  she  was  an  object  of  great  P^P'  about  U.OOO  „  ,  ,  ,„  . 
ittraclion  in  the  gallant  court  of  Francis  I.  Bolingbroke,  Henry  St.  John  (ViSCOCNT). 
She  returned  to  England  about  1522,  and  be-  English  statesman,  b.  BaUersea  in  Surrey,  1678 
came  lady  of  honor  to  Queen  Catharine,  whom  (baptised  10  Oct.)  ;  d.  Battersea,  12  Dec,  1751- 
slie  soon  supplanted.  The  king,  passionately  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  »t  John,  after- 
enamored  of  her,  found  an  unexpected  opposi-  wards  Viscount  St.  John,  of  Battersea,  and 
lion  to  his  wishes,  and  Anne  firmly  declared  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  War- 
Ihat  she  could  be  had  on  no  terms  but  those  wick,  thus  being  (in  Goldsmith's  words)  of  a 
of  marriage.  She  knew  that  the  king  already  family  "of  the  first  rank,  equally  conspicuous 
meditated  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catharine  of  for  its  antiquity,  dignity,  and  large  possessions," 


As  a  child  he  was  broaght  up  in  the  house  he  lived  at  Chantclou  in  Touiaine  until  hit 
of  his  Hfanitniother,  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  where  father's  death  in  the  spring  of  1742.  This 
his  early  and  enforced  studies  of  Dr.  Manton's  brought  him  again  to  his  paternal  bmne  at  Bat- 
famous  commentaries  are  supposed  to  have  tersea.  Here  for  nine  years  longer  he  for  the 
•prepared  him  to  become  a  High  Churchman.'  most  part  resided  imtil  13  December,  1751,  when 
However,  he  went  early  to  Eton,  where  he  com-  he  died  of  a  cancer  in  the  face, —  the  long  tor- 
pleted  his  education,  although  it  was  lonff  as-  ture  of  which  he  bore  with  exemplary  fortitude. 
serted  that  he  went  to  Oxford  (Christ  Church).  His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
About  1698^  he  travelled  abroad,  and  lived  tached,  had  died  in  the  previous  year.  Both 
generally  for  a  time,  with  all  the  avidity  of  were  buried  at  Battersea,  where  theie  is  a  mon- 
youth  and  of  higl.  spirits,  what  is  called  a  life  ument  to  them  in  the  parish  church,  with 
of  pleasure.     He  dabbled  a  Httle  in  literature;  medallions  by  Roubillac. 

but  his  chief  ambition  seems  to  have  been  dis-  Bolingbroke's  biographers  have  dwelt  cffect- 
tinction  in  dissipation.  In  1700  he  married  ively  upon  his  personal  advantages,  his  hand- 
Frances  Winchescombe,  daughter  and  eo-  some  presence,  his  mingled  dignity  and  sweet- 
heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Winchescombe;  and  en-  ness,  his  vivacity,  his  wit,  his  marvellous  mem- 
tered  Parliament  for  the  family  borough  of  ory,  and  his  quickness  of  apprehension.  "His 
Wootton  Bassetl  in  Wiltshire.  His  brilliant  ora-  mind."  said  Swift,  who  loved  him,  «was  adorned 
torical  abilities  speedily  attracted  attention ;  and  with  the  choicest  gifts  that  God  has  yet  thought 
he  eventually  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  then  domi-  fit  to  bestow  upon  the  children  of  men,»  and  he 
nant  Tories,  of  whom  riarley  (the  Speaker)  refers  especially  to  his  «clear  judgmei.t,"  ■his. 
was  the  leader.  In  1702  he  received  an  hon-  most  agreeable  elocution,*  and  his  "invincible 
orjry  doctor's  degree  at  Oxford.  Two  years  eloquence."  Of  his  eloquence,  whether  in  speech 
later,  when  Harley  became  Secretary  of  State,  or  script,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  writer  after 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  War,  a  post  which  writer  has  spoken  to  its  seductive  charm.  His 
he  retained  until  February,.  !7o8,  when  upon  the  patriotism,  upon  which  he  himself  insisted,  ha» 
accession  of  the  rival  Whig  party  under  Marl-  a]^^  founj  sturdy  advocates.  But  in  the  main. 
borough  and  Godolphin,  he  and  Harley  went  out  he  Is  now  regarded  rather  as  a  brilliant  and 
together                                    u     ,  a          .-     j  it  meteoric    intriguer   than   a    really  great    stafes- 

For  the  next  two  years  he  led  a  retired  life,  man  with  hone.^t  convictions;  while  his  boasted 
But  in  August,,  1710,  the  political  whirligig  re-  philosophy  and  his  learning  are  held  to  be 
Stored  the  Tories  to  power  with  Harley  again  equally  unsound  and  superficfal.  Pope,  his  pupil 
at  their  head ;  and  Bolmgbroke  sitting  in  Uie  -^  ^^^  ,^  ^„  ^an.'  is  the  accredited  mouth- 
new  Parliament  as  member  for  Berkshir^  be-  j^^.^  ^f  ^-^  religious  opinions;  and  it  is  a  cur- 
came  Secretary  of  State  for  Fore^  Affairs,  ^^^j  criticism  of  Pope's  cleverly  executed 
In  1 712,  he  was  created  Viscount  Bolingbroke  ^^^-  jj,^^  -^  -^  ex^sition  of  Undeveloped 
and  Baron  St.  John  of  Lyd.ard  Trego^e,  and  ^  ;  t^  ^-  -^  t^„hom  it  was  unintel- 
he  bore  a  chief  part  in  the  'vile  Utrecht  Treaty,"  ijgible 

w, ^/'■^.H?/!^  f '  "-i -^f ^^tf.'L   d'lJ^-^*'^^  Apart  from  Bolingbroke's  political  tracts,  and 

Jd  u^rhaftX  Ll  X r? t^^^^^^^^^^  contritions  to  the  j^'^ftsm^*  the  bulk  of  Ws 

of  their  political  alliance  were  years  of  w?ang-  ™"»"8»    «"«   Ft^f^^J?,  ^.'^riT)  {n,iTL 

ling  hostility,  which  Swift  (the  friend  of  both)  Jf .""»  ,<>"  ^^\  .'Spyi'.t  of  Patnodsin,'  and  iht 
rtrlve  vainly  -o  mitigate.    Then  when,  at  last,      •de='  ,9*  \/T°^  ^ing.  appeared  '".'T^"^ 

Bolingbroke    had    compassed    the    dow'nfall    of  ^,^1''  '*'%  ■;^"n^*^/''t^;'^''''^  ,,^^"S  „H 

harley;  and  was  intriguing  for  a  Jacobite  sue-  '"2;   and.  the     Letter   to    Sir   W.Uiam  Wmd- 

cession.  Queen  Anne  died  suddenly  in  August.  "^"':  ,f  vmdication  of  his  conduct  up  to  1716. 

I7U,  and  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  generally   re^rded   as   his  he st   work,   >"   1753- 

With  the  accession  of  George  I..  Bolingbroke's  ["?  ^"4  his  dependant,  David.  Mallet,  published 

power  passed  away.    The  new  King  dismissed  ^'s  'Philosophical  Writings',  m  5  vols.    It  was 

him,  and  after  a  short  time  he  found  it  expedi-  ^'^  publication  which  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated 

ent  to  fly  to  France,    His  impeachment  and  at-  utterance  ascriljed  to  Dr.  Johnson   about  the 

tainder  speedily  followed.     In  France,  where  he  'beggarly  Scotchman,"  who  was  paid  to  la  oft 

remained  seven  years,  he  became  Secretary  of  Bolingbroke's  blunderbuss  against  religion  and 

State  to  the  Pretender,  by  whom  als^  he  was  morality  after  his  death.   But  Johnson  told  Bos- 

eventually    dismissed    for    alleged     neglect    of  w*"   that   he    had    'never    read    Bolingbroke's 

duly.     In    October,    1718,    his   first    wife,    with  "npiety," 

whom  he  had  never  got  on  very  well,  died;  and  flift/iogro^ Ay,— Bolingbroke's      <Life>      has 

in    1722  he   was  married   to   Marie-ClaireDes-  been  written  by  Mallet  (see  above) ;  Macknight 

champs  de  Marcilly,  widow  of  the  Marquis  de  (1863);   Harrop    (1884);   Hassall    (l88g)  ;  and 

Vitlette,  by  whose  exertions,  and  interest   with  latterly     (exhaustively    and    appreciatively)     by 

King  George's  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  Walter  Sichel   (1901-2).     Consult  also  'Boling- 

he  was  ultimately  allowed  to  return  to  England,  broke,  a  Historical  Study,*  by  Chnrton  Collins 

In  1725  his  property  was  restored,  but  he  could  (1886).  AuSTIK  DobSON. 

not  recover  his  rights  as  a  peer,  and  was  thus  Author  of  'Life  of  Goldsmilh> ;  '■Life  of  Rick- 
excluded   from   the   House   of   L/)rds,     At   this  ardion  '  eU. 

date    he    resided    at    Dawley,    near    Uxb ridge, 

where  he  occupied  himself  in  the  preparation  of  Bolivar,    Simon,    sE-mSn'    bfl-Ie'var,    South 

philosophical   treatises,   and   of  political   articles  American  liberator:  b,  Caracas.  24  July  I783:<1. 

in   the    'Craftsman,'    1727-34,   in   opposition   to  San  Pedro  Alej'andrino,  10  Dec.  1830.     He  was 

Walpcle,   In  I73S.  finding  it  hopeless  to  re-enter  educated    in    Spain,    and,    when    but    18    years 

political  life,  he  retired  again  to  France,  where  old,     married     in     Madrid.     His     wife     died 
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BOLIVAR  —  BOLIVIA 


soon  afterward.  The  sources  of  the  inEptration 
of  his  life's  work  were:  (i)  The  spectacle  of 
the  Prench  Revolution;  (2)  the  eximple  of 
the  United  States,  which  conntry  he  visited  in 
1809;  (3)  the  personality  of  Gen.  Miranda,  the 
leader  of  the  revcjntionary  movement  in  Vene- 
zuela, who  had  openly  and  vigoroasly  attacked 
Spain's  colonial  government.  Solivar  offered 
his  services  to  the  revolutionary  junta  a  year 
he  fore  Venezuela  declared  its  independence, 
which  was  on  5  July  1811. 

The  revolutionists  being  at  first  overwhelmed 
liy  the  Spanish  forces,  Bolivar  fled  to  Curasao. 
In  September  iSia  he  was  at  Cartagena;  next, 
we  see  him  scoring  against  the  Spaniards  in 
New  Granada ;  then  marching  back  info  Vene- 
taela  vrith  only  500  men,  but  winning  90  many 
recrtiits  among  the  inhabitants  that  he  cotild 
meet  and  defeat  Gen.  Monteverde  at  Lasto- 
Kuanes.     He  entered  Caracas  in  triumph,  4  Aug. 

1813,  but  suffered  defeat  in  July  1814,  and  Cara- 
cas was  again  a  Spanish  town.  He  then  went 
back  to  New  Granada,  succeeding  at  Bogoti; 
failing  at  Santa  Marta;  resigning  his  commis- 
sion, and  sailing  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  May 

1814.  Next,  from  Aux  Cayea,  Haiti,  he  set  out 
with  a  little  force  that  President  Petion  equipped: 
but  this  eKpeditioHj  landing  in  Venezuela 
in  Hay  i8r6  was  a  failure.  Again  reinforced  at 
Aux  Cayes,  he  landed  (December  1816)  in  Mar- 
garita, and  (16  Feb.  1817)  at  Barcelona,  for  a 
three  days'  battle  with  Gen.  Morillo.  The  latter 
was   defeated.     Bolivar  was  made  commander- 

n-chicf,  with  headqnarters  at  Angostura.     Offer- 


the  war ;  reorganized  the  army  ■  crossed  the 
Cordilleras;  joined  forces  with  Santander,  re- 
publican leader  in  New  Granada;  caught  the 
Spaniards  unawares ;  entered  Tunja  July  1819, 
and  on  7  August  won  the  battle  of  BoyacL 
On  17  Dec.  i8ig  Venezuela  and  New  Granada 
were  merged  in  the  new  Republic  of  Colombia, 
which  included  both  and  absorbed  Ecuador 
after  the  victory  in  BombonS  —  the  union  con- 
tinuing until  the  close  of  1830.  Spain  made 
another  effort,  sending  Gen.  Torre  to  take  com- 
mand of  her  farces ;  but  Torre  was  defeated 
on  the  field  of  Carabobo,  in  the  central  [lart  of 
Venezuela,  25  June  1821.  The  constitution  of 
Colombia  was  adopted,  30  Aug.   1821,  and  its 


lice-president. 

But  in  that  great  re^on  lying  south  of  Col- 
ombia and  north  of  Chile  and  Argentina  Spain 
was  still  strong.  At  the  request  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Peru,  Bolivar  sent  reinforcements  un- 
der the  command  of  Gen.  Antonio  Jose  de 
Sucre,  and  went  in  person  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Suilo  was  occupied  in  June  1822;  next,  the 
iberatot  assumed  the  presidency  at  Lima ;  nn 
6  Aug.  1824  he  triumphed  at  Junin.  Before 
ihe  end   of  that  year   Sucre   gave   the  coup   de 

f'rotg  to  Spain's  colonial  system  on  the  main- 
and  (though  at  widely  separated  points  hope- 
les)  resistance  was  offered  a  little  longer),  by 
capturing  Viceroy  Laserna,  General-in-Chief 
-"Wmeric,  and  other  Spanish  commanders  and 
officers  (see  Ayacucho).  In  June  1825  Boli- 
var visited  Upper  Peru,  a  region  of  vast  extent, 
which,  in  his  honor,  received  the  name  Bolivia 
(q.v.)    when   it  was  organized  Bs  a   separate 


republic.  In  December  1826.  returning  to  Vene- 
zuela (where  Gen.  Jose  Antonio  Paei  and  Ad- 
miral Jose  Padilla  had  destroyed  the  remnants 
of  Spanish  power  on  the  northern  coast),  he  was 
re-elected  to  the  presidency,  though  manifesting 
great  reluctance  to  retain  an  office  the  powers 
of  which  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
holding  together  in  a  permanent  union  three 
states  such  as  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and 
Ecuador.  Then  two  important  steps  were  taken : 
(r)  Leaders  of  the  people  assured  him  that 
he  alone  could  avert  disaster  and  disruption ; 
(2)  he  himself  assuined  and  attempted  to  exer- 
cise such  powers  as,  in  his  opinion,  were  neces- 
sary to  control  the  situation.  At  the  height  of 
his  fame  and  strength  (for  he  was  in  his  47th 
year)  on  the  eve,  however,  of  a  great  failure,— 
for  the  tendency  to  disimion  in  the  country 
freed  and  consolidated  by  him  had  grown  be- 
yond control, —  Bolivar  resigned  his  command 
and  died.  Marrion  Wilcox, 

Auihoriiy  on  Latin-America. 

Bolivar,  Colombia,  a  northern  department 
of  that  republic,  bordering  the  Caribbean  Sea ; 
area  21,345  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  low  and  heavily  wooded,  agriculture 
having  made  but  little  progress.  The  most  im- 
portant rivers  are  the  Magdalena,  the  Canca  (a 
tributary  of  the  former),  and  the  Sinu.  Capital, 
Cartagena.    Pop.  about  300,000. 


extends  from  north  to  south  between  lat.  10° 
30'  S.  (see  AcBE  Rived)  and  22°  50'  S.  and  from 
east  to  west  between  Ion.  57°  47'  40"  W.  (Com- 
pare treaty  with  Brazil  17  Nov.  igc^)  and  about 
72°  W,  Area,  exclusive  of  Acre  and  Chaco 
claims,  estimated  at  560,000  square  miles. 

The  principal  centres  of  population  are  now, 
and  apfiarently  have  always  been,  located  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  western  half  of  the 
country,  called  the  Sierra.  The  eastern  districts, 
stretching  away  from  the  slofMS  of  the  Cor- 
dillera far  into  the  torrid  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent, where  are  the  sources  of  the  Amazon's 
great  tributary,  the  Madeira  River,  as  well  as 
of  the  Paraguay,  a  part  of  the  system  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  are  covered  with  tropical 
forests,  are  but  sparsely  settled.  Running  south- 
east through  the  departments  of  La  Paz,  Coeha- 
bambi,  and  Potosi  is  the  principal  range  of  the 
Andes  Mountains,  called  the  Cordillera  Real. 
Here  are  the  rich  mineral  districts  of  Bolivia: 
the  Cerro  Rico  de  Potosi  alone  has  produced  up 
to  the  present  time  about  $2,000,000,000  worth  of 
silver.    Here  are  some  of  the  highest  mountains 


line  parallel  with  the  Pacific 
coast,  rejoining  the  Cordillera  Real  near  B:>- 
livia'a  southern  boundary.  Between  these  two 
ranges  are  the  high  plains,  12,000  to  13,000  feet, 
and  Lake  Titicaca,  12,488  feet,  above  the  sea- 
level.  This  great  sheet  of  water(  jao  miles 
long,  and  from  30  to  so  miles  wide,  has  an 
average  depth  of  100  fathoms.    Lying  southeast 
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of  Lake  Titicaca  are  the  two  most  famous  cities 
of  the  republic.  La  Paz  and  Sucre.  A  railway 
from  Mollendo  on  the  Peruvian  coast  climbs 
up  to  the  plateau,  but  where  it  passes  over  the 
westeni  range  of  the  Andes  the  track  is  14,765 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  Pacific  aide,  then,  the 
problem  of  transportation  is  very  difficult;  more- 
over, as  is  shown  below,  the  republic  has  been 
deprived  of  the  little  strip  of  seacaast  that  was 
formerly  in  its  possession. 

Turning  row  toward  the  east,  we  find  some 
of  the  best  farming  lands  in  the  world,  but  here 
also    the    means    of    transportation    are    inade- 

Juate,  and  (he  products  must  be  carried  a  great 
istance  before  reachine  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  agricultural  methods  are  incredibly  primi- 
tive. Indian  communities  or  wealthy  towns- 
fieople  own  the  farms ;  the  Indians  plow  the 
and  in  a  fashion  that  has  been  thus  described : 


i>  Euicncd  the  long  b»m  of  iho  vDodcn  plow,  which 
illlmoit  «aclly  liks  thoii  ulcd  by  the  people  ot 
Ecvpi  ihoufAnai  of  v«4n  a£0.  It  has  but  a  iinB> 
hanitle,  Jind  a  flat  piece  of  Iron  t*  fiilened  with  law- 
hide  iL  the  point  ot  tho  crookid  icick.  Tbii  cuii  the 
IQil  to  a  depth   of    about    mil    incliei.       Clodi   are    brokeo 

iri1EI>'hea^"tree  OT«°it"unl"  ibe'eJll  SeoODiH  imootb"^ 

The  roads  are  but  narrow  trails  winding 
along  the  mountain  sides,  and  are  for  the  use 
of  pack  animals  exclusively.  Mules  and  llamas, 
driven  by  Indians,  carry  loads  of  coffee,  cacao, 
cinchona  bark,  wool,  and  the  precious  metals. 

Natural  Wealth  and  Commerce.— Tha  nat- 
ural wealth  of  Bolivia  may  be  shown  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  products  of  ils  chief  km- 
graphical  divisions,  called  departments.  The 
department  of  Potosi  is  exceedingly  rich  in  sil- 
ver, tin,  and  bismuth.  Gold  also  is  found  in 
Chiico  de  Chichas ;  nitrate  in  San  Cristobal  de 
Lipez,    and     red    and    white    copper, 


copper,  silver,  gold,  asphalt,  marble,  etc.  Sucre 
contains  silver,  tin,  coal,  lead,  copper,  gold,  and 
mineral  asphaltUm.  Cochabamba  has  gold  mines 
that  were  famous  during  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
dominion ;  also  silver  and  marble.  Santa  Crui 
contains  rich  gold  mines  that  are  worked  by 
[he  natives  only;  also  large  deposits  of  iron  ore. 
La  Paz  contains  famous  mines,  such  as  Tipuani 
and  Yani  (gold),  and  Chuquioguillo  (silver). 
Copper,  bismuth,  tin,  marble,  antimony,  and  coal 
arc  also  found.  Oruro  contains  silver,  tin,  gold, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  sulphur, 
feldspar,  borax,  topaz,  and  amethysts. 

Though  ranking  high  in  the  production  of 
silver,  Bolivia  is  essentially  an  agrlcultura!  and 
grazing  country.  The  province  of  Lipez  has 
great  herds  of  alpacas,  vicufias.  sheep,  and  lla- 
mas. Alfalfa  and  barley  grow  in  Chichas ;  sugar- 
cane, coffee,  wool,  potatoes,  cereals,  flonr,  and 
fruits  are  produced  in  Charcas  (Potosi).  In 
the  valley  of  the  Paraguay  River,  department  of 
Tarija,  cacao,  wines,  maize,  barley,  and  vege- 
tables are  Ihe  chief  products.  Cattle  and  horses 
abound  upon  the  past  11  re- lands  of  the  province 
of  Aitero.  Rice,  dairy  products,  and  all  varie- 
ties of  fruits,  European  as  well  as  tropica!,  are 
mentioned  among  (he  possibilities  or  actual 
achievements  in  the  comparatively  small  portion 
of  these  eastern  districts  as  yet  brought  under 
cultivation.     Immense  areas  are  covered  with 


rubber-trees,  and  valuable  cabinet-  and  dye- 
woods,  cedar,  mahogany,  etc.,  are  among  the 
unexploited  treasures  of  the  forests.  The  ex- 
ports of  rubber  from  the  territory  of  Acre  are 
about  4,500,000  pounds  annually.  Geographi- 
cally, a  large  part  of  northeasterti  Bolivia  be- 
longs to  the  Amazon  River  system,  the  natural 
outlet  for  its  products  being  the  waterways  of 
Brazil;  and  until  this  opening  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world  is  secured  It  will  remain  buried 
alive:.    See  Achs  River  and  South  Amejuca. 

The  exports  of  the  entire  nation  in  ip0(> 
amounted  to  $22,702,728,  The  value  of  im- 
ports in  the  same  year  was  $14,774,776;  of  which 
'    Germany  supplied  merchandise  of  th« 


1037^,604;  Chile,  3ja9mS\  Peru,  2.S33.97o; 
Belgium,  1,568,064 ;  and  Argentine  Republic, 
1,691,205.     (A  boliviano  being  worth  about  40 

cents  ^S.  S.) 

Government  Receipts  and  Expenditures. — 
For  ihe  year  1909,  financial  obligations  of  the 
Republic  were  punctually  met,  despite  the  very 
considerable  loss  in  revenue  derived  from  cus- 
tom-house receipts.  On  i  Jan.  1910  the  Boliv- 
ian debt  was  $3,104,130.  A  new  loan  of  $7,500,- 
000  was  sought  in  1909  through  Congress, 

Population. —  The  population  is  classified 
as.  (i)  whites,  (2)  Quichuas,  (3)  Aymaras, 
(4)  Chunchos.  The  first  class  is  composed 
chiefly  of  descendants  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
second  class  is  numerically  the  strongest  in  the 
republic,  the  Quichua  Indians  being  commonly 
employed  either  as  domestic  servants  or  as 
laborers  in  the  mines.  In  the  third  class  are 
Indians  of  a  distinct  tribe,  who  are  found  in 
the  department  of  La  Paz  and  the  high  plains 
of  the  western  portion  of  Bolivia,  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Titicaca,  where 
they  are  employed  in  pastoral  and  agricultural 
pursuits.  As  tor  the  members  of  the  fourth 
class,  they  are  aborigines  whose  scattered 
tribes, —  now  inhabiting  the  eastern  departments 
of  Chuquisaca,  Beni,  and  Santa  Cruz,  with  a 
few  representatives  also  in  La  Paz  and  the 
central  department  of  Cochabamba,—  have  not 
even  the  bond  of  a  common  language.  There 
ate  not  sufficient  data  on  which  to  base  an 
opinion  as  to  their  tribal  relationships,  nor  has 
it  ever  been  possible  to  make  a  close  estimate 
of  their  numbers.  It  is  probablcj  however,  that 
they  are  fragments  of  the  original  population 
of  this  land,  displaced  by  successive  waves  of 
invasion,  the  Aymaras  having  been  the  next 
tribe  to  gain  possession  of  the  great  upland 
plateau.  The  Quichuas  came  in  at  a  much  later 
date,  when  the  empire  of  the  Incas  was  ex- 
tended from  Cuzco,  Peru,  through  this  region. 
While  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  ruling 
element,  both  Quichua  and  Aymara  are  also  in 
common  use,  even  among  the  whites.  Estimate 
of  tola!  pop.  2,049,083. 

The  professions,  and  the  best  positions  in 
the  army,  the  public  service,  and  mercantile 
business,  are  monopolized  by  persons  of  Euro- 
pean descent.  Below  them  are  the  Mestizos 
(persons  of  blended  Indian  and  European 
blood),  more  commonly  known  as  "Cholos" — 
the  tradesmen,  soldiers,  small  shopkeepers,  etc., 
constituting  a  middle  class.  Lowest  in  the 
social  scale  are  the  Indian  farmers,  day  labor- 
ers, miners,  and  servants.     The  lines  between 
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these  Classes  twing  uncertain  and  disputable  ss  The  first  ineumbent  was  Gen.  Stjcr*^  who  ae- 

the  national  boundaries,  the  straeture  of  Bo-  cepted  the  presidency  for  the  space  of  two  years 

livian  society  forbids  the  full  acceptance  of  free  only,  and  took  the  further  precaution  to  retain 

political  institutions.  2,000  Colombian  soldiers  for  his  protection.     In 

Hitlory.—  The  country   was  formed  in   1825  1837  he  and  his  Colombians  were  actually  ex- 

froni  the  province  of  Upper  Peru,  and  named  in  pelled  from  the  country, 

bnior  of  the  South  American  Liberator,  Simon  Since  1837  Bolivia  has  had  seventeen  presi- 
Bolivar.  Partly  within  Peruvian  and  partly  dents  or  dictators,  the  average  duration  of  their 
within  Bolivian  territory  are  the  waters  of  Lake  terms  being  about  four  years.  In  1828  Santa 
Titicaca,  on  the  shores  of  which  we  find  monu-  Cnxz  came  into  power  and  was  confronted  with 
ments  of  a  civilization  antedating  the  Inca  coQ-  a  revolution  the  following  year.  In  1835,  inter- 
quest  by  about  600  years.  From  the  earliest  posing  in  a  quarrel  of  political  factions  in  Peru, 
times,  therefore,  Peru  and  Bolivia  must  have  he  defeated  Gamarra,  and  named  himself  Pro- 
been  united.  The  Incas  of  Curco  overran  this  tector  of  that  country.  Chile  refusing  to  consent 
district  in  the  14th  century,  and  200  years  after-  to  the  proposed  union  of  her  neighbors,  three 
ward   Hernando    Pizarro   added  it  to  the   con-  years  of  lighting  ensued.     Santa   Cruz  was  de- 

Jnest  his  brother  had  made  at  the  heart  of  the  feated  and  exiled  in  1839,  but  his  party  in 
nca  empire.  Under  the  Spaniards,  then,  it  was  Bolivia  kwt  up  the  agitation  and  finallyconferred 
known  as  the  district  or  territory  of  the  high  the  presidency  upon  Gen.  Ballivian.  Mean- 
court  of  Charcas,  and  remained  subject  to  the  while  Gamarra,  who  had  become  President  ol 
viceroy  of  Peru  imtil  1776,  when  it  became  a  Peru,  tried  to  annex  the  department  of  La  Paz 
province  of  the  new  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  He  lost  his  life  in  this  attempt,  and  then  tht 
A/reJ.  Before  the  coming  of  Pizarro  the  Bolivians  in  their  turn  would  have  invaded 
Sierra  supplied  a  large  part  of  the  gold  used  Peru  if  Chile  had  not  again  intervened.  Balli- 
for  the  decoration  of  the  temples  and  palaces  vian  surrendered  his  thankless  task  in  1848. 
of  the  Incas;  after  the  Spanish  conquest  the  The  next  President,  Belzu,  was  borne  into  office 
natives  were  driven  to  work,  to  continue  or  in-  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  revolution;  by  a  revo- 
crease  the  output  of  precious  metals  for  the  lutionary  storm  hia  successor,  Cordova,  was 
benefit  of  masters  whose  ruthless  severity  was  driven  from  office  and  from  the  land.  Linares 
conspicuous  even  in  that  age.'  There  is  no  made  himself  Dictator  in  1858,  and  was  deposed 
entirely  trustworthy  record  of  the  numbers  of  in  1861.  President  Acha,  his  successor,  fell 
those  who  perished  in  the  mines,  but  we  know  from  power  when  his  forces  were  defeated  in 
that  a  large  Indian  population  was  reduced  to  battle  by  his  political  antagonist,  Melgarejo 
its  present  proportions  in  the  course  of  two  (February  l86s).  The  latter  may  be  character- 
centuries.  Taxation  was  oppressive;  provincial  ized  as  a  revolutionist  until  1865;  President  from 
governors  became  monopohsts,  from  whom  the  that  time  until  i86g;  Dictator  from  1869  to  1871. 
natives  were  obliged  to  purchase  their  supplies;  Morales,  elected  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  was 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  America,  colonists  were  succeeded  in  1873  by  Ballivian,  who  died  before 
forbidden  to  raise  any  crops  or  manufacture  a  twelvemonth  had  passed.  Frias,  next  to  take 
any  articles  which  could  interfere  with  tht  in-  office,  was  deposed  two  years  later  by  the 
dustriea  of  the  mother  country.  Commerce  was  troops,  who  proclaimed  Gen.  Daza  President 
so  strictl]^  limited  to  Spain  that  even  neighbor-  In  1878  Bolivia  and  Peru  were  at  war  with 
ing  colonies  were  forbidden  to  have  commercial  Giile,  and  the  defeat  of  the  allies  after  18 
dealings  with  one  another.  Toward  the  end  of  months  of  hopeless  struggling  against  a  well- 
the  i8tb  century  the  resentment  of  the  Indians  prepared  enemy  stripped  from  the  weakest  of 
was  expressed  in  several  insurrections  the  contestants  her  only  possessions  on  the  Pa- 
(1780-82);  early  in  the  ipth  the  provinces  of  cific.  Bolivia  became  a  landlocked  country.  The 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Peru  aided  the  Bolivians  in  national  anger  vented  itself  first  upon  the  Presi- 
their  struggle  for  independence  (July  i8og  to  dent  whom  the  army  had  lifted  up,  and  who 
August  I&(5).  Gen.  Santa  Cruz  was  in  com-  now  fled  to  escape  assassination.  But  Campero, 
inand  of  the  expeditions  from  Lima  which  whom  Congress  chose  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 
failed  to  drive  out  the  Spanish  troops  in  1823.  who  personally  led  the  Bolivian  troops  in  the 
But  in  the  following  year  Gen.  Sucre,  marching  field,  was  wholly  imable  to  oppose  Chile's  de- 
from  the  same  country  at  the  head  of  an  army  mands  alone,  and  Peru  was  an  ally  without 
encouraged  by  the  victory  of  Ayacucho,  was  power  to  aid.  Bolivia  saw  herself  obliged  to 
favored  by  a  rising  of  patriots  in  all  the  prin-  acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  which  some  of  her 
eipal  towns.  By  Februarj'  1825  La  Paz  was  in  leaders  have  not  yet  ceased  to  regard  as  pro- 
the  power  of  the  revolutionists,  and  in  March  visional  and  temporary.  Her  bit  of  coast  line 
the  Spaniards  lost  their  only  remaining  strong-  and  most  of  the  coveted  nitrate  of  soda  deposits 
bold,  the  province  of  Potosi,  in  the  districts  of  Cohija  and  Tarapaca, —  tern- 
Deputies  from  the  various  provinces  assem-  tory  aggregating  70,181  square  miles,  with  about 
bled  at  the  capital  to  decide  whether  the  6.000  inhabitants, —  passed  into  Chile's  keeping, 
relation  of  dependence  upon  Argentina  should  (For  an  account  of  the  war  on  the  Pacific,  see 
continue  or  not.     In   August  they  reached  the  Chiu:;  Peru.) 

conclusion  that  they  would  undertake  their  own  Coinci dentally,  the  failure  in  1879-80,  after 
government,  and  before  the  dissolution  of  this  years  of  effort,  to  secure  the  opening  of  a  com- 
Assembly  (6  Oct  1825)  independence  was  de-  mercial  outlet  for  Bolivian  products  to  the  At- 
elared.  The  Constitution  adopted  then  (subse-  lantic  through  the  Amazon  River  and  its  great 
qnently  modified  in  important  respects)  was  pre-  tributary,  the  Madeira,  was  a  severe  blow.  The 
pared  by  Gen.  Bolivar,  and  in  accordance  with  the  American  contractors  for  the  Madeira  and 
views  entertained  by  the  great  Liberator  at  this  Mamori  Railway  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil  were  de- 
period  in  his  career,  when  he  was  master  of  prived  of  the  funds  neces^^ary  to  the  prosecution 
Colombia  and  Peru  as  well,  it  vested  the  of  the  enterprise  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  loan 
supreme  atrthority  in  a  president  chosen  for  life,  that  had  been  placed  in  England  in  1872  for  the 
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mrpose  of  constructing  this  much-needed  road. 
The  decision  to  abandon  the  undertaking  was 
reached  after  years  of  litigation,  the  final  appeal 
beiiw  heard  in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

The  Constitution  of  28  Oct.  1680  vested  the 
legislative  power  in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  executive  power  in  a  presi- 
dent elected  for  four  years  by  direct  universal 
suffrage.  But  little  or  no  improvement  in  the 
political  situation  was  observed.  President 
Campero  was  succeeded  by  Gregorio  Pacheco, 
and  then  came  Aniceto  Arce  (i  Aug.  1888J.  It 
was  necessary  to  declare  a  state  of  siege  m  all 
parts  of  the  republic  in  the  summer  of  i8go. 
Attempts  were  made  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  number  of  political  leaders  were 
arrested.  The  election  of  a  successor  to  Presi- 
dent Arce  took  place  ^  May  i8p2.  Violent  col- 
lisions between  the  nva!  facbons  again  com- 
pelled the  authorities  to  proclaim  a  state  of 
siege — which  was  continued  even  after  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  president,  Baptists,  on 
6  August.  Indian  revolts  also  occurred  in  this 
year,  originating  in  both  the  north  and  the 
south,  and  spreading  rapidly  through  the  entire 
country.  The  barbarous  practices  of  the  Indians 
were,  as  is  usual  in  this  most  repulsive  species 
of  warfare,  matched  by  the  repressive  measures 
of  the  Bolivian  troops. 

Chile  furnished  arms  and  money  to  uphold 
the  Baptista  government;  and  the  dependence 
of  the  country  without  sea  coast  upon  the  coun- 
try all  sea  coast  was  recognized  in  the  treaty  of 
1903.  Bolivia  had  been  placed  in  a  position  such 
that  any  one  of  her  three  powerful  neighbors. — 
Chile,  Argentina,  or  Brazil, —  could  win  her 
allegiance  by  conferring  substantial  favors,  or 
even  by  a  display  of  international  courtesy.  Fol- 
lowing Chile's  diplomatic  overtures,  Argentina 
undertook  to  open  up  a  way  to  the  sea  by  a  new 
railroad  connecting  the  Sierra  with  her  river 
system.  Brazil's  attitude  remained  in  doubt,  un- 
til the  treaty  of  17  Nov.  1903  showed  that  Acri, 
competing  with  Brazil  in  the  production  of  rub- 
ber, was  demanded  as  the  price  of  any  conces- 
sion of  a  right  of  way.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
boring states  have,  in  times  not  long  past,  actu- 
ally discussed  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
Bolivia,  as  though  this  interesting  country  were 
s  South  American  Poland. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Bolivia  has  given 
evidence  of  greater  political  stability  in  recent 
years.  When  Fernandez  Alonzo  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  in  1896  his  opponents  protested 
that  the  government  had  tampered  with  the  re- 
turns in  such  a  way  as  to  change  the  expression 
of  the  people's  will  under  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  universal  suffrage,  and  an  uprising 
was  soeecssfid  in  April  1899.  The  revolution- 
ists, under  Col.  Jose  Manuel  Pan  do,  defeated 
the  government  forces  in  a  pitched  battle ; 
President  Alonzo  fled  over  the  Andes  into 
Chile,  and  the  government  which  has  main- 
tained itself  until  1903  was  organized,  with 
Seiior  Pando  at  its  bead. 
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nedy, 'Settlement  of  Bolivia- Brazil  Boundary 
Lines,'  'Consular  Representatives'  (Washing- 
ton 1902)  ;  Lacroix  'Perou  et  Bolivie'  (in 
'Universal  History'  Paris  1843)  ;  'Nueva 
Cuestion  de  Chile  con  Bolivia'  (Valparaiso 
1879);  'Ordenanias  Militares'  (Sucre  189s); 
'Papers  and  EJocuments  Relating  to  Bolivian 
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'Estudios  i  Datos  Practieos  Sobre  las  Coes- 
tiones  Internacionales  de  Limites,'  etc.  (San- 
tiago de  Chile  1805)  ;  'Treaty  of  13  May  185)8 
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Mahrion  Wilcox, 
Authority  on  Latin- America. 

Bolkhov,  b51-kof'  Russia,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  in  the  government  of 
Orel,  on  the  Nugra.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place, 
and  is  chiefly  built  of  wood.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  glue,  soap,  etc.,  and  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  tiemp,  hemp-oil,  and  tallow, 
amounting  to  more  than  $800,000  annually. 
Pop.  about  27,000. 

Boll  (from  the  Saxon  bolla,  a  bowl),  an  old 
Scotch  measure  for  corn,  varying  in  different 
districts  and  for  different  articles.  A  boll  of 
wheat  or  beans  was  equal  to  four  bushels,  a 
boll  of  oats  to  six  bushels.  The  boll  is  still 
used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  but  is  no  longer 
legally  recognized. 

Bol'lan,  William,  lawyer:  b.  England;  d. 
Massachusetts,  1776,  In  1740  he  settl^  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  married  a  daughter  of  Governor 
Shirley  in  1743,  and  became  advocate-general. 
In  1745  he  was  sent  to  London  as  the  colony's 
agent,  a  post  of  great  responsibility  and  requir- 
ing considerable  abilitr  in  the  holder.  After 
three  years  of  negotiating  he  secured  from  the 
English  government  the  repayment  of  ^183.649 
advansed  by  Massachusetts  for  the  Cape  Breton 
expedition.  In  1769  he  secured  and  sent  over 
to  Massachusetts  33  letters  of  Gov.  Bernard 
and  Gen.  Gage,  denouncing  and  calumni''ting 
the  colonists.  He  wrote  a  number  of  politi- 
cal tracts  and  pamphlets  favoring  conciliation 
with  the  colonists.  Among  them  were :  'The 
Mutual  Interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  Colonies  Considered' ;  'Continued 
Corruption  of  Standing  Armies';  'The  Free 
Briton's  Memorial,  in  Defense  of  the  Right  of 
Election'  ;  'Importance  of  the  Colonies  of  North 
America  and  the  Interests  of  Great  Britain  wit!' 
Regard  to  Them  Considered';  'Petition  to  th" 
King   in   Council,  36  Jan,   1774,   with   lUustr^ 
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tions  Intended  to  Promote  the  Hdmiony  o£ 
Grtat  Britainand  Her  Colonies';  'The  Impor- 
tance of  Cape  Breton  Illustrated> ;  etc. 

Bollandlsts,  a  society  o£  Jesuits  which 
published,  under  the  title  S^cta  Sanctorum,*  the 
well-known. collection  of  the  lives  of  the  saints 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  received 
this  name  from  John  Holland  (died  1665),  who 
edited  the  first  five  volumes  from  materials 
already  accumulated  by  Heribert  Rosweyd,  a 
Flemish  Jesuit,  whose  collections  were  entrusted 
to  Bolland  at  his  death  in  1629,  On  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  1773,  it  was 
removed  to  the  monastery  of  Candenberg,  in 
Brussels.  The  abolition  of  the  monasteries  bv 
Joseph  II.  brought  about  its  dissolution.  A 
new  association  was  formed  in  1837  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Belgian  government,  and  by 
It  the  publication  of  the  great  work  was  con- 

Bolles,  Albert  Sidney,  writer  on  finance: 
b,  Montville,  Conn.,  8  March  1846.  He  prac- 
tised law  for  a  time;  then  became  editor  of  the 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  and  later  of  the 
Banker's  Bulletin.  For  more  than  four  years 
he  was  professor  of  mercantile  law  and  bank- 
ing in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
eight  years  chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Statistics.  Publications :  '  Chap- 
ters on  Political  Economy*;  'Conflict  Between 
Labor  and  Capital'  ;  'Industrial  History  of  the 
United  States'  ;  'Financial  History  of  the 
United  States.  1774-1885,'  his  most  important 
work;  'Practical  Bankmg';  'The  National 
Bank  Act  and  ils  Judicial  Meaning' ;  'Fennsyl- 
vania,   Province  and  State,   1609-1790-' 

Bolles,  Prank,  author;  b.  Winchester, 
Mass.,  31  Oct.  1856;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  10 
Jan.  1894.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1882,  and  while  there  founded  and 
became  first  president  of  what  is  now  The  Har- 
vard Co-operative  Association.  He  was  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  antil 
chosen  secretary  of  Harvard  University  in  1886. 
That  office  he  made  thoroughly  human  to  the 
great  gain  of  both  students  and  faculty.  He 
>vas  in  the  truest  sense  the  students'  friend,  and 
tie  endeared  himaelf  to  hundreds^  especially  the 
diffident  ones  and  those  of  limited  means,  by 
many  acts  of  helpfulness.  In  a  series  of  judi- 
cious and  clear  pamphlets  he  set  forth  the  actual 
working  of  Harvard,  Its  methods  of  instruction, 
the  scope  of  its  departments,  etc.,  and  did  much 
to  correct  the  impression  that  it  was  a  rich  man's 
college.  He  wrote  three  works  of  exceptional 
literary  merit;  'Land  of  the  Lingering  Snow,' 
sketches  written  on  an  abandoned  farm  in  the 
heart  of  the -White  Mountahis;  'At  the  North 
of  Bearcamp  Water'  ;  and  'From  Blomidon  to 
Smoky,  and  Other  Papers.'  In  his  descriptions 
of  nature  and  scenery  he  ia  absolutely  imper- 
sonal, and  impartial 
moralizes  or  indulges 

Bollman,  Eric,  adventurer:  b.  Hoya,  Han- 
over, i769;_d  Jamaica.W,  I,  9  Dec.  i8zi.  He 
was  a  physician  at  Paris  during  the  Revolution, 
accompanied  the  refugee.  Count  Narbonne  to 
London  in  1792,  then  established  practice  in 
Vienna  to  discover  Lafayette'.'!  place  of  impris- 
onment. Finding-  it  to  be  Olmiiti,  he  joined  an 
American  named  Francis  K.  Huger  in  rescuing 
him,  though  he  was  recaptured  Bollman  was 
imprisoned  nearly  a  year  in  Austria,  then  re- 


leased oti  condition  of  leaving  the  ebtltittV.  H« 
came  to  America,  was  in  Philadelphia  for  years, 
then  joined  Burr's  conspiracy  in  1806  and  was 
his  agent  in  New  Orleans ;  was  apprehended  and 
committed  for  treason  in  1S07,  but  discharged 
for  lack  of  evidence  (see  below).  In  1814  He 
returned  to  Europe,  finally  settling  in  London. 

BoUman's  Case,  in  United  States  law. 
Eric  Bollman  (above)  was  committed  on  prob- 
able suspicion  of  treason,  a?  Jan.  1807.  by  the 
circuit  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  the 
supreme  court  was  moved  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  ad  subjiciendum  (the  great  writ  against 
illegal  confinement)  to  the  marshal  to  bring  him 
before  the  court.  The  questions  were  whether 
the  court  had  the  initial  power  to  grant  such 
writs,  and  if  so,  whether  it  could  grant  them 
against  committals  by  the  circuit  court.  John 
Marshall  decided  that  it  had  Such  right  both 
by  common  kw,  as  the  right  of  any  superior 
court  of  record  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  by  express  grant  from  Congress ;  and 
that  the  allegation  of  treason  was  immaterial, 
as  the  writ  would  be  useless  without  the  power 
to  go  behind  the  lower  court's  action  and  decide 
on  the  merits.  William  Johnson  dissented.  On 
the  marshal's  return  it  was  moved  that  Bollmaji 
be  discharged,  because  no  place  of  commission 
of  the  treasonable  act  was  cited,  and  because  the 
evidence  was  insufficient  and  the  crime  even  if 
proved  did  not  amount  to  treason.  It  was  de- 
cided that  there  must  be  an  actual  levying  of 
war,  not  merely  intent  to  do  so  to  constitute 
treason,  that  the  evidence  at  best  did  not  even 
prove  that,  but  onlv  a  culpable  attempt  against 
a  power  with  whicli  the  United  States  was  at 

Boll  Weevil.    See  Cottow  Insects. 

Bollworm,  a   southern  name    for  a  cater- 
pillar which  bores  into  cotton   balls.     In  the 
north  it  is  called  'corn  worm."     See  CoTtoii    . 
Insects. 

B0I0,  the  national  weapon  of  the  Filipi- 
nos. The  blade  is  about  18  inches  in  length  bjr 
nearly  3  inches  in  breadth  at  its  broadest  dimen- 
sion, It  tapers  from  the  middle  toward  the  haft 
as  well  as  toward  the  point,  making  it  strongly 
resemble  the  ancient  short  sword.  It  is  not 
double  ei^ed,  however,  but  tapers  from  a  thick 
back  to  an  extremely  keen  edge.  The  scabbard 
of  the  bolo  is  made  of  a  native  wood  with  rougU 
outlined  designs  carv«d  upon  it.  The  when 
weapon  is  much  more  beautiful  in  outline  and 
more  formidable  than  the  Cuban  machete. 

Bologna,  Giovaiud  di,  jS-van'ne  de  hS-16'- 
nya,  sculptor  and  architect:  b.  Douai,  in 
Flanders,  about  1524 ;  d.  Florence,  1608.  At  an 
early  age  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  passed ) 
two  years  in  studying  the  masterpieces  of  art. 
Going  to  Florence,  he  was  attracted  by  the  works 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  determined  to  pass  tho 
rest  of  his  life  there.  He  rapidly  rose  to  the 
foremost  rank  among  sculptors,  and  few  artists 
were  charged  with  the  execution  of  so  many 
and  such  important  works.  His  surname  of 
Bologna  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
celebrated  fountain  in  that  city,  designed  by 
himself,  of  which  the  crowning  colossal  figure 
of  Neptune  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  mod- 
em city.  His  fine  statue  of  Duke  Ferdinand  is 
said  to  have  inspired  Browning's  poem,  'Tb# 
Statue  and  the  Bust,' 
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,  _  _  lynya,  Italy  (anciently  BomokiaI,  the  prison  of  Enzius,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  mm 

capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  It  lies  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  vfho  was  cap- 
it  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  rivers  tured  and  kept  here  by  the  Bolognese  for  more 
Reno  and  Savena,  190  miles  north-northwest  of  than  20  years,  till  bis  death;  and  the  church  or 
Rome.  Bologna  ia  five  or  six  miles  in  circum-  basilica  of  St.  Petronio,  with  its  unfinished  front 
fercnce,  and  is  surrounded  b^  an  unfortified  and  the  meridian  of  Cassini  drawn  upon  a  cop- 
wall  of  brick.  It  is  an  archbishopric,  and  has  per  plate  in  the  floor.  Among  the  hundred  other 
a  tribunal  of  appeal  in  the  first  instance,  and  churches,  the  foIlowinE  are  distinguished:  St. 
of  commerce.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  Fietro  (the  cathedral),  St,  Salvatore,  St. 
of  silk  goods,  velvet,  artilicial  flowers,  etc.  The  Domcnico  (containing  the  tomb  of  the  saint), 
town  consists  of  four  quarters,  the  older  poorly,  St.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  St.  Giacomo  Maggiore, 
and  the  modern  handsomely  builk  There  are  all  possessed  of  rich  treasures  of  art,  and  St. 
colonnades  along  the  sides  of  the  streets  afford-  Stephano,  consisting  of  seven  different  churches, 
ing  shade  and  shelter  to  the  foot-passengers,  and  partly  dating  from  the  lolh  century.  The 
Bologna  was  long  renowned  for  its  university,  palaces  are  numerous,  and  were  formerly  cn- 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Theodosius  riched  with  numerous  and  valuable  works  of 
the  younger  in  425,  but  more  probably  not  till  art.  Many  of  these  have  now  disappeared, 
I08S,  which,  in  the  centuries  of  barbarism,  spread  though  frescoes  and  Other  internal  decorations 
the  light  of  knowledge  over  all  Europe.  It  once  still  remain.  The  admired  fountain  of  the 
had  lOfyoo  students,  but  the  number  is  now  Piaiia  del  Nettuno  is  adorned  with  a  Neptune 
about  1,500  only.  Here  the  famous  Irnerius  in  bronze,  by  John  of  Bologna;  in  the  Piazza 
taught  the  civil  law  in  the  iith  century,  and  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Students  were  attracted  from  every  quarter,  Sev-  Victor  Emanuel  II.  The  leaning  towers,  Degti 
eral  learned  ladies  have  at  different  times  been  Asinelli,  and  Garisenda,  dating  from  the  iztb 
professors  here,  such  as  Laura  Bassi,  professor  century,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  objects 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  in  Bologna.  The  former  is  square  and  of 
Matilda  Tambroni,  professor  of  Greek,  and  the  massive  brickwork,  built  in  three  portions,  and 
^^edecessor  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  diminishing  in  diameter  10  the  top.  Its  height 
"he  university  formerly  possessed  so  much  in-  is  321  feet,  and  its  inclination  from  the  per- 
nuence,  that  even  the  coins  of  the  city  bore  its  pendicular  4  feet.  The  Garisenda  is  163  feet 
motto — BoKonia  docet  ('Bologna  teaches*),  hi^,  and  inclines  about  id  feet.  Bologna  is 
The  law  school  enjoyed  the  greatest  fame.  Its  famous  for  macaroni,  sausage,  liqueurs,  and 
teachers  had  the  reputation  of  inculcating  prin-  preserved  fruits.  The  pilgrimage  to  the  Ma- 
ciples  favorable  to  despotism,  and  were  conse-  donna  di  S.  Luca,  whose  church  is  situated  at 
quently  rewarded  by  the  favor  of  the  emperors,  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  three  miles  distant 
and  of  the  Italian  sovereigns.  Every  new  dis<  from  Bologna,  and  to  which  an  arcade  of  640 
covery  in  science  and  the  arts  found  a  welcome,  arches  leads,  annually  attracts  a  great  number  of 
and  here  Galvani  discovered  galvanism  (1769).  pet^Je  frotn  all  parts  of  Italy.  This  and  other 
The  medical  school  is  celebrated  for  havii^  in-  places  in  the  environs  may  be  reached  by  steam 
troduced  the  public  dissection  of  human  bodies,  tramway. 

and  the  scientific  journals  prove  that  the  love  Bologna  was  founded  by  the  Etruscans  under 

of  investigation  is  still  awake  in  Bologna.    The  the  name  of  Felsina,  before  the  foundation  of 

university,  indeed,  still  enjoys  an  excellent  repu-  Rome,    In  189  n.c,  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony, 

tation,    and     is    well    provided     with    scientific  and  called  Bononia.     On  the  fall  of  the  Roman 

collections,  the  anatomical  collection  being  cspe-  empire,  it  was  taken  by  the  Longcterds,  then  it 

cially  extensive.     It  possesses  in  all  five   facul-  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  was 

ties.     The    university    library    numbers    about  made  a  free  cit^  by  Charlemagne.    In  the  lath 

170,000  volumes,  with  6^00  manuscripts.    Since  and  13th  centuries  it  was  one  of  the  most  floui- 

1803  the  university  buildings  have  consisted  of  ishing  of  the  Italian  republics ;  btit  the  feuds 

what  was  formerly  the  Palazzg   Cellesi,     The  between  the  different  parties  of  the  nobles  dis- 

original   university  building  now  accommodates  turbed  the  stable   government  of  the  city,   and 

the  public  library,  of  some  soaooo  volumes.   The  led  to  its  submission  to  the  papal  see,  and  incor- 

city  has  a  picture-gallery    (in   the  Accademia  poration  in  the  states  of  the  Church,  in  1506. 

delle  Belle  Arte)  and  a  museum  of  archfeological  Several   attempts  were  made  to   throw  off  the 

and    other    objects.      In   the    i6lh   century   the  pi^ul  authority,  one  of  which,  in  18^1,  was  for  a 

famous  painters  and  sculptors,  Carracci,  Guido  time  successful.    In  1849  the  Austrians  obtained 

Reni,    Domenichino,    and    Albani,    founded    a  possession  of  Bologna,  and  made  it  the  bead- 

■chool,  to  which  their  works  have  given  great  quarters   of   their   ad    Italian    Corps.      In    i860 

reputation.     There   were,   even   as   early   as   the  Boiogna   was   by  popular  vote  annexed   to  the 

I2th     and     13th     centuries,     great    painters    in  dominions    of    King    Victor     Emanuel,       Pt^ 

Bologna.     Francesco  Franeia  was  famous  in  the  about  166,000. 

15th  and  early  part  of  the  i6th  century.  The  Bologna  Phial,  a  small  flask  of  unan- 
•ity  picture-gallery  is  rich  in  the  worlts  of  these  nealed  glass,  which  flies  into  pieces  when  its 
and  other  artists,  the  gem  of  the  whole  being  surface  ,s  scratched  by  a  hard  body  or  a  sharp- 
Raphael's   St,   Cecilia.  ened  body  dropped  into  it.    It  is  prepared  by  the 

The  chief  square  of  the  city.  Piazza  Vittorio  glass-maker  as  a  test  of  the  condition  of  a  pot 

Emanuele,  formerly  the  Piazza   Maggiore,  with  of  metal   before   he   fashions   it  into  bottles  or 

the    Piazza    del    Nettuno    at    right    angles,    is  1,1 9 >!»•«. 
adorned  by  several  venerable  buildings ;  among 
them     are     the     Palazzo     Comunale     (or     Del 

Govemo),    which     contains     some     magnificent  _   .       ,            ,.                          .v             ■     .  .. 

halls,    adorned    with    statues    and    paintings;  Bolometer    («ray-measnrer»),    an    mstrw- 

Palazzo  del   PodestJ   (dating   from   1201).  now  ment   invented   by   Prof.   S.    P.   LanK'*?-   *«^ 

the  town  hall,  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  been  tary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  delect- 
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ins  and  measuritiK  small  quantities  of  radiant  supposed  to   fill   an   aocietit  enter,   exhale*  M 

beat.      It    consists    essentially    of    a    balanced  deadly  malaria  during  the  summer  season.     It 

Wheatstone's  bridge  (see  Risistancb,  Eiscm-  is  about  9  miles  long,  7  miles  broad,  and  385 

CM.),  one  of  Trfaoae  arms  b  foimed  by  a  Qiin  feet  deep.     The  shores   are   formed  by  finely 

■trip  of  platinum  foil,  blackened  to  facilitate  the  wooded  hills,  presenting  much  beautiful  scenery ; 

^Morption  of  heat.    The  bridge  being  in  equilib-  it   has   two   small   islands,   called   Martana   and 

rinm,  with  no  current  passing  through  the  gal-  Bisentina,  believed  once  to  have  been  floating 

Tanometer,  a  ray  of  radiant  heat  falling  upon  the  and  it  discharges  its  surplas  waters  into  the 

platinum  strip  warms  it  slightly,  IhereSr  mcreas-  Mediterranean  by  the  Marta  River. 

mg  its  electric  resistance,  destroying  the  balance  BoUward,   bol'svart     Holland     a   town    in 

of  the  bnds^,  and  causing  an  electric  current  to  the  province  of  Friesland,   15  miles  southwest 

,  flow  through  the  ^vanomrter.     By  comparing  ^f  Leeuwarden,  at  the  junction  of  several  canals, 

the  current  so  produced  with  that  produced  by  and   intersected  by  canals  crossed  by  numerous 

a  source  of  heat,  the  mtensity  of  the  radiation  of  bridges.     The  parish  church  is  said  to  be  the 

which  IS  known,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  largest  and  finest  in  Frieabnd.     The  trade  of 

the  quantity  of  heat  received   from  the  bod;-  Bolsward  consists  chiefly  in  cattle,  cheese,  and 

under  investigation.    The  instrument  is  so  deli-  butler 

cate  that  it  can  detect  a  change  of  temperature^  tiJi._„*    t-xr-     1  *    t>.^t: ..    aj.™    -,ii.j 

in  the  platinum  strip,  amountmg  to  the  huiidref  ^    Bolawer^  b61  svirt,  _  Bo«1iu«  Adam,  called 

thousandth  part  of  a  degree,  fahrcnheit    P^  S"'*^'"  ''**"  ^l  "l*"^   P'l!'  f   Fnesland. 

Langley  con^ders  that  S^is  also  cabbie  of  mea-  Dutch  engraver:  b.  about  1580;  d.   1634.  .He 

suring  small  quantities  of  radiant  heat  with  ag  ^"^  *^'  .''""'°',  "l  "any  valiable  "iKraviiyDi 

error  of  not  more  than  one  per  cent.  Thebolom-  **"*■  designs  of  Bloemaert  and  Rubens.     His 

eter  was  first  devised  for  the  purpose  of  studying  l?^^,  ^">^^-.   Scbeltius    Adam     rose  .to 

the  distriburion  of  heat  in  the  wlar  spectrun^  ^'^"  *"™*  '»  '^«  ^""^  .=^''  <fP«:'="7  •>■"■?- 

and     it     has    yielded     much     valuable    infor-  pshmg  h.msdt  by  his  prints  after  some  of  Oie 

mation  on  this  subject,  especially  in  the  infra-  b*"    works    of    RiAens    and    Vandyke.     Both 

red     regions,    where    Fraunhofer    lines    exist,  brothers  practised  their  art  at  Antwerp. 

although  they  are  invisible  to  the  eye  and  can  ■  Bolt  Court,  a  residential  court  in  London, 

only  be  photographed  with  difficulty.    For  more  off  Fleet  Street,  near  Saint  Bride's  Church,  in 

extended    descriptions   of  the    instrument,    see  which  Cobbett  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  lived 

"Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  for  some  years. 

and    Sciences'    (1881,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  342);  also  Bolt-ropea,  ropes  used  to  strengthen  the 

■Annals    oS   the   Astrophyaical    Observatory   of  sails  o£  a  ship,  the  edges  of  the  sails  being 

the   Smithsonian  Institution*   (tgoo,  Vol.  I.),  sewn  t6  them.     Those  on  the  aides  ai^e  called 

BdIot  Tagh,  bfl-lor'  tag,  also  Bilaur,  or  leech-ropes,  the  others  head  and  foot  ropes. 


Belut  Tagh,  a  mountain  ranpc  formerly  imag-  Bglti,  or  BuItEe,  an  edibl/C  chichlid  fish  of 

ined  to  exist  in  central  Asia  between  eastern  the  Nile.            , 

and  western  Turkestan^  as  the  axis  of  the  conti-  Bolting^oth,  a  (ilosely  woven  fabric,  gen- 

srf"t^ta^dSffitr'i'S''""'"''^*  '^^f'^^^'^^i^i;'^-  '«^"- 

Shwe«tf  M«  ™  CiW                       ■  ^        T  '^  ^"y  '^'  •  •*■  ^»*  Cleveland,  Swo,  If^r.    He 

southwest  of  Mexico  Lity.                                 .,  inaugurated  the  Cleveland  Educational  Burean; 

BoUec,  Jerome  HtFoH,  ahft-rom  hti-miK  lectured   extensively  in  the  United  States  and 

bdl-sfc,  French  writer:  b.  early  in  the  i6th  Canada;  and  was  mayor  of  East  Cleveland  in 

century;  d.  1585.    He  became  first,  it  is  said,  a  his  latest  years.    He  published;  'A  Few  Civic 

monk,  but  subsequently  embraced  the  doctrines  problems';   <A  Model  Village'    (1901). 

of  the  Reformation  and  became  a  medical  prac-  n„t»„„    ri,-,i-.  v-»_i..     i_     ■           „.* 

titioner.    After  retiring  to  luly,  and  remaining  ^  ?°'j°^„i:^,'"  ^O"'"'  American  poet 


.^5  i.  i. Sd  by  Ih  ™pplS oftl^lS  f ■'■"-?»  !-»■:«/  '■•"'•m    H.  h".  ™„„: 

his  imprisonment  and  ultimate  bani.bmettt  IroS  Sfe  ?    S'"5'J"^!^-„;iV,';,Y'°!J''i°,,i'''i¥t' 

deueva      Hp  wa.  Hriv«i  lal.r  on  also  (rnm  I  ..i  t^ltkln'      "Love  SltOfy  Of  Ursula  WolCOtt'      'The 

iiS>  though  thfiXi"?e  Of  bS.';?.^.":  I""""  Soldier  U„d.,  Washington.    (,,^3). 

terly  returned  to  France,  and  having  formally  Bolton,      Henry     Carrington,     American 

abjured  Protestantism,  settled  as  a  physician  in  scientific  writer:  b.  New  York,  1843:  d.  Washr 

Lyons.     He  acquired  considerable  notoriety   by  ington,  D.  C,  17  Nov.  ig03.     He  graduated  at 

the  violence  of  his  philippics  against  Calvin  and  Columbia  Universit;f  and  studied  abroad ;  became 

Bea,  in  whwh,  under  the  name  of  their  Lives,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  science  at 

he   has  raked  together  and   published   all   sorts  Trinity   College,   Hartford.   Conn.     In   19DO   he 

of  scandal.    This  at  least  is  the  common  view  ""s  cleoted  president  of  the  Chemical  Society  of 

of  Protestant  writers.  Washington,  D,  C.    He  wrote:   'The  Countin»- 

Bolsena.  bol-sS'na,  Italy,  a  town  on  the  P"''^'"'^*?  °*  Children,  a  Study  in  Folk-Lore* 

lake  of  the  same  name:  56  miles  north -north  west  <.™' ;  'Literature  of  Manganese' ;  'Students' 

of    Rome.      In    the    immediate    vicinity    stood  Guide  in   Quantitative  Analysis'  ;    'The   Evolu- 

the  ancient  Volsinmm,  one  of  the  most  power-  t'°"  °*  *=  Thermometer,  1592-1743'  (iQOo)- 

fnl  of  the  Etruscan  cities.    Some  remains  of  its  Bolton,  Sarah  Knowles,  American  author: 

temples,  including  several  granite  columns,  are  b.  Farmington,  Conn,,  15  SepL  1841.    She  inar- 

■tiU  in  existence.    The  lake  of  Bolsena,  which  is  ried    Charles    E.    Bolton    (q.v.),    lecturer   and 


BOLTOH  -.  B01I«AK»IE» 

philanthropist,  and  resides  in  CleveUad,  Ohio.  Rylstone'    and    'The   Force   of   PrayeT.'    The 

She. is  the  authQr  of  qinumber.of  boqiiG,  includ-  ustern  end  is  a  rviia,  but  the  nave  is  utilized  for 

ij^:  ,  *Girls    Who    Became    Famous'     (1886)  ;  the  purposes  of  a  piirish  church. 
<FBtnoul  American  Authors'    (18S7)  ;   'Famous  Bolyai,     Farkas,     Hungarian     mathemati- 

American   Sutesmen>    f  1888)  ;    'Famous   Typea  cian:  b.   Bolyai   i;7S  ;  d.  1856.     He  obtained  his 

of  Womanhood'    (1892)  ;    'The   Inevitable  and  early    cdncation    in    Enged,    Klausenburg,    and 

Othw   Poems'    (1895J  ;    'Our   Devoted   Friend,  Jena,  and   for  three  years    (1796^)    studied   at 

the  Dog'  (iS»i)  ;  etc.  Goltingen.    He  later  became  professor  of  fflath- 

Bolton,   Sarah   Tittle,   American   poet:   h.  ematks    in    the    Reformed    College    of    Maros- 

Newport,  Kyi,   l8  Dec.  i8ts ',  d,  Indianapolis,  4  VdsSrhely,   a  position  which  he  very  efficiently 

Aug.  1893.     She  is  known  for  her  patriotic  artd  held  for  47  years.     He  made  several  attempts  tc 

war    poems,     including     'Paddle     Your     Own  prove   Euclid's   postulate   of   parallelism,   but    it 

Canoe'  ;    'Left   on   the   Battlefield'  ;    etc      Her  remained  to  his  son  to  finally  declare  the  science 

collected  'Poems'  appeared  in  1865  and  1886.  absolute  of  space,  assigning  the  Euclidean  geom- 

Bohon,  or  Bolton-le-Moors,  a  manufac  '^'^^ .^  particular  kind  of  space  His  chief 
turing  town  of  Lancashire,  England,  10  ^?^^:  /'owever  was  known  as  'Teutamen,' 
miles  northwest  from  Mandiester.  It  consists  which  later  contained  an  appendix  of  aSpages 
mainly  of  two  divisions.  Great  Bolton  and  Little  X>  ^"'v  i^u*  ,  'bcientiambpatn  Absolute 
Bolton,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  river  Veram  t-xhibeus,'  written  by  his  son  Jinos.and 
CroaL  The  older  portion  of  the  two  contain*  *'"'^"  "'*  ^""^^  become  famous, 
many  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  hut  by  far  Bolzano,  Bemhard,  Bohemian  Roman 
the  larger  portion  of  the  town  is  modern.  Catholic  theologian  and  philosopher;  b.  Prague, 
About  $a,soo,ooo  hai  been  recently  expended  5  Oct.  1781;  d,  18  Dec.  1848.  From  1805  to 
in  street  improvements.  The  finest  of  the  public  iSzo  he  was  professor  and  chaplain  at  the  Uni- 
edifices  is  the  town-hall,  in  the  Grecian  style,  yersity  of  Prague,  but  was  accused  of  insidiously 
with  a  tower  aao  feet  high,  fronting  a  wacious  inslilling  into  the  minds  of  the  students  the  here- 
square,  and  erected  at  an  expense  of  aboift  sies  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and  was  dismissed 
$i,ooo,poa  Ainong  other  public  buildings-  are  irom  his  office.  He  left  many  writings,  of  which 
one  of  the  finest  market-halls  in  England,  cost-  his  'Wissenschaftslehre^  (1842)  is  the  most  im- 
infc  with  its  approaches,  nearly  $500,000;  a  portant.  Consult  "Autobiography'  (1875). 
church  institute:  a  temperance-hall;  commodi-  'Bomarsund,  a  narrow  channel  between 
ous  baths;  savings-bank;  two  theatres;  two  the  islands  of  Aland  and  Vardo,  at  the  entrance 
technical  schools ;  a  post-office,  gas  ofBces,  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Russian  fortifica- 
county  court,  infirmary  and  children s  hospital;  tions    to   the    harbor    of    Bomarsund    ■*- 


orphanages;  Chadwick  and  Mere  Hall  museums;  stroyed  by  the  British  and  French  fleets  during 

board  schools ;  poor-law  offices,  etc.   The  religious  the   war  of   1854.     The  channels  leading   up  to 

edifices  are  numerous,  and  sotne  of  them  of  fitic  Bomarsund  were  blockaded  at  the  end  of  July 

architectural  appearance.   Foremost  among  thew  by  four  British  ships  and  a  few  small  steamers. 

is  St.  Peter's  parish  diarch,  a  modem  cructform  Shortly   afterward    strong  detachments   of  the 

building  m  the  Decorated  style,  with  a  tower  allied  fleets  arrived,  with  the  admirals  Napier 

at  the  western  ei(d,«0  feet  high.    The  schools  and  Parseval-Deschenes,  followed,  7  August,  by 

are   numerous   and   well   attended,   and,    under  the  line-of-batt!e  ships  with  Gen.  Baraguayd'Hil- 

the  school  board,  education  is  rapidly  improv-  Hers    and    12,060  troops,   mostly    French.    The 

ing.     There  is  a  free  grammar-schooj,  founded  Russian    commander.   Gen.    Bodisco,   was   com- 

m  1641.    The  Bolton  Free  Public  libraries  (six  pelled  to  stirrender  on  I6  August,  the  allies  con- 

m     number)      contajn     over     93,000     volumes.  Winning  to  occupy  the  island  until  the  end  of  the 

There  are  now  four  parks, and  three  recreation  month,  when  the  whole  of  the  fortification  was 

grounds  belonging  to  the  to.wn.    In  manufac-  blown  np.    The  trophies  of  the  victors  were  112 

tunng  industry  Bolton  is  surpassed  by  few  places  motmtcd  guns,  79  not  mounted,  3  mortars,  7  field 

tn  the  kin(rdom,  the  cotton  manafatture  being  guns,  a„d  2,235  prisoners.    The  principal  milr- 

Its  staple     It  contains  some  of  the  largest  and  ory  interest  offered  by  this  siege  is  its  setting 

finest  cotton  mills   in   the  world.  _  In  the  tojra  at  rest  the  question  of  the  employment  of  uncov- 

itselt   there    are    some   370   factories,   of   which  „f^  masonry  in  fortifications  with  land-fronts. 
nearly   140  are  cotton   mills  and  establishments  t>„_v    .    t.„ii  .  ■  i,  tr  t,.ii 

for  the  weaving  of  cotton   fabrics.    The  yams  ^,,  ^.°"??^;   '    '^""'i"'.   "st-iron   ball    or    shel^ 

spun  In  Bolton%re  generally  fine,  and  a  great  ^''^l"  with  gunpowder  or  other  combustible,  and 

wriety  of  fancy  goSds  are  produced,  besides  c'P''"!':'!  by  means  of  a  timefuse,  being  com- 

plain  calicoes      Bleaching  is  also  carried  on' fo  '"°'''''     '^'■"*"     f""""*     ^     mortar.     Instead    of 

a  great  extnit,  there  b?ing  over  20  bleaching  sph^ical  bombs,,  elongated  shells  fired  from  rifled 

rounds,  some  of  them  ve?y  large.    There  are  £};*' .5';, ."?)!'"  «f"f^'  ■"*■    ^"  =''^°  ^"" 


also  several  large  engineering  works,  employing  ■''-'-■""'-"■■-»  ""J=''-"i-'-=- 

a  great  many  hands.    Besides  these  there  arc  Bomb  Lance,  a  harpoon    used    m    whale 

collieries,  paper  mills,  foundries,  chemical  works,  fishing  which  carries  a  charge  of  explosive  ma- 

and  "various  other  works.     Bolton  is  of  eonsid-  lerial  in  its  head.    In  one  form  of  the  weapon 

erable  antiquity,  having  been  raised  to  the  dig-  the  arrangement  is  that  when  the  harpoon  strikes 

nity  of  a  market-town  in  1256.    It  returns  two  tfie  fi'^h,  t!ie  bar,  which  is  pivoted  cAliqucly  in 

members  to  Parliament.  the  head  of  the  instriiment.  shall  serve  to  release 

D.i.»_    At.i._-.    ..    f,™,,..,.   tr^^iiirV,    At^Ku.  a  spring  aclitig  on  the  hammer,  which  then  ex- 

the  river  Wharfe,  six  miles  east  of  Skipton,  and  Bombard.    See  BombabdmbNT. 

31    miles    northwest    of    Leeds.    Fonnded    for  Bombardier,  originally  an  artillery  soldier 

Augustinian  canons  about  1150;  it  has  been  cel«-  whose  special  duties  are  connected  with  theload- 

Wated  by  Wordsworth  in  'The  White  Doe  at  ing  and  firing  of  shells,  grenades,  etc.,   froRi 


BOMBARDIER-BEETLE^  BOMBAY 


!  the  British  artillery  ranking  with  a  complished  by  them.     A  similar  result  was 

corporal.  shown  at  the  bombardment  of  Santiago  de' 

shaped    While  certain  other  beetles  have,  at  the  Bombardon,  a  large  brass  musical  instrU; 

end  of  the  body  two  glands  which  secrete  a  malo-  >?ent  pi  the  sax-horn  kmd,  and  the  lowest  of 


dorous  fluid  which  they  eject  as  a  means  of  de-     tii^^e  instruments.     It  is  made  in  more  than  o 
fense  against  their  enemies,  in  the  bombardier-     size,    and   the    largest    is    generally   of  _( 


beetle  this  fluid  or  spray  appears  tp  be  charged  *orm  and  big  enough  to  go  round  the  body  of' 

with  a  gas,  which,  on  coming  in  contact  v^ith  the  performer.    It  is  not  capable  of  very  rapuj 

the   air,  looks  like  smoke,  and  is  ejected    with  execution. 

an  explosion  like  that  of  a  miniature  pop-gun.  Bombastes  Furioso,  a  burlesque  opera  by' 
This  gas-like  vapor  and  detonation  bames  and  William  Barnes  Rhodes,  produced  In  1790  and 
discomfits  the  pursuer  (most  often'  some  other  intended  as  a  parody  of  "Orlando  Furioso.'  Its 
predatory  beetle)  as  if  blindijig  it.  When  being,  name  is  that  of  the  principal  personage,  a  brag- 
captured  they  will  fire  off  this  discharge  several  gard  who  kills  his  kinft  ArtaxomiDOUS,  for  a, 
times.  Several  of  the  species  .fS.  futnam  and  pair  of  jack-boots.  ■  , 
allies)  are  yellowish-red,  .^vit!;  bluish  and  green-  BombM  (Silk  Cotton  Trie),  a  genus  of 
ish  elytra.  ,  ,  .  to  of  la  trc^ical  trees  of  the  natural  order  Mai- 
Bombardment,  the  act  of  throwing  bombs  ^aces  v^th  digitate  ieavea  and  large  scariet  or 
or  shells  into  a'town  or'  fortress  for  ineen-  white  axjUary  flowers.  B.  cnba,  the  fivc-leavedi 
diary  purposes.  'A  bombardment  ia  either  silk  cotton  tree,  attains  a  great  height  m  tropical 
desultory,  when  ships,  field  batteries,  or  a  Amencay  where  it  is  native  and  where  its  rmn. 
proportionately  Hmali  rtumber  of  siege  bat-  inense  trunks  are  scooped  out  for  canoes.  Thi« 
teries,  throw  shells  into  a' place  in  "order  io  species,  3.  tnunguba,  another  South  American 
intimidate  the  inhabitants  aiid  garrison  fnto  species,  and  B.  « a (abancwM,  the  red  silk  cotton 
a  hasty  surrender,  dr  for  some  Mher  purpose;  "«.  so  named  fnora  the  color  of  its  "cotton." 
or  it  IS  regtjlar,  and  then  forms  one  of  the  bear  pods  which  furnish  a  tibre  useful  for  stuf- 
methods  of  conducting  the  attack  of  a  forti-  tmg  cushions  jhencc  the  common  name.  All  the 
fied  place.  The  attack  by  regular  bombard-  species  yield  oseful  bast  employed  in  rope  mak- 
ment  was  first  introduced  by  the  Prussians  mf-  and  have  .been  suggested  as  possibly  val- 
in  their  sieges  in  18I5;  after  Waterloo,  of  the  ""We  for  paper  making. 

fortresses  in  the  north  of  France.     The  &rmy  Bombay,    a    presidency    of    British    India, 

and  the   Bonapartist  party  being'  then   much  stretching  along  the  west  side  of  the  penin- 

dispirited,  and   the   remainder  of  the  inhabi-  snla,   and  bounded   on   the   land   side   by   Ba- 

tants    anxioirsly   wishing    for   peace,    it   was  luchistan.     the     Punjab,     Rajputana,     native' 

thought    that   the    formalities    of    the    old    me^  states  of  the  Central  India  Agency,  the  Cen- 

thodical    attack   in   this   ease    might   be    dis-  tral    Provinces,   Berar,    Haidarabad,   Madras, 

pensed  with,  and  a  short  and  heavy  bombard-  and  Mysore;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian 

ment   substituted,   which 'would    create   fires  Sea.    The  divisions  are:    Sind,  the  least  popu- 

find  explosions  of  magazines;  prevent  every  lous,    Gujerat.    the    most    populous,    Deecan, 

soul  in  the  place  from  getting  a  night's  rest,  Konkan,  and  Karnatik.     The  presidency  also 

and  thus  in  a  short  time  eompel  a  surrender,  includes     many     feudatory    states.     The     chief 

either  by   the   mot^l  pressure   of  the  inhabi-  towns      are      Bopibay,       Poona,      Ahmedadad, 

lants   on   the    commander,   or   by   the    actual  Sorat,  and   Karachi.     The  chief   spoken   lati- 

amount   of   devastation   cauaadi   and   by   out-  guages  are  Marathi,  used  by  nearly  halt  the 

fatiguing   the    garrison.,    The   regular   attack  population;  Gujrathi,  used  by  the  commercial 

by  direct   fire   against   the    defenses,   though,  classes;    Kanarese,    and     Sindhi.     About    three 

proceeded  with,  became  secondary  to  vertical  fourths     of     the     population     profess     Hindu* 

fire  and   shelHng  from  heavy  howitzers.      In  ism.    fully    one    sixth    are    Mohammedans,    the 

some   eases    a    desultory   bombardment    was  rest   being  Jains,   Christians,   Sikhs,   Parsees, 

sufficient,  in  others  a  regular  bombardment  aboriginals,  etc. 

had  to  be  resorted  to;  but  in  every  instance         The  chief  openings  in  the  coast  of  Bombay 

the  plan   was   successful;   and    it  is   now  a  are   the    gulfs    of    Cambay   and    Cutch.    sepa- 

maxim  in  the  theory  of  sieges,  that  to  de-  rated  by  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar.     The 

stroy  the  resources,  and  to  render  unsafe  the  chief  harbor;!  are  those  of  Bombay  and  Karachi. 

interior  of  a  fortrttss  by  vertical  fire,  is  as  The  river  Nerbudda  which  enters  the  Gulf  of 

itriportant  (if  not  more  so)  as  the  destruction  Cambaj-,  divides  the  province  into  two  physi-' 

of  Its  outer  defenses  by  direct  and  ricochet  cally  distinct  parts.     North  of  it  are  Gujerat^ 

hrmg.    A  bombardment  will  be  most  effect-  and    Sind,   with    the  peninsulas  of  Cutch  and' 

ive  against  a  fortress  of  middling  size,  with  Kathiawar.    mostly    a.  fertile    alluvial    plain.' 

nnmerons  non-military  inhabitants,  the  moral  Much  of  Sind.  however,  is  a  desert,  crossed 

eftect   upon    them   being   one    of   the    means  by  low  sand-hills.    South  of  the  Nerbudda,  the 

applied   to    force    the    commander,   into    sur-  province  presents  a  narrow  flat  strip  of 'coast. 

render.      Before     bombarding     a     town,     it     is'  rising  inland   toward   the   upland   country   of 

customary  to  give  2^   hours'   notice   thereof,  the     Western     Ghats     and     the     Deecan.    The 

to  alkiw  womea,   children,   and   non-combat-  chief  mountain   ranges  are   the   Hala   Moun- 

ints  to.  leave  ie.    Modern  bombardments  have  tarns   west  of. the  .Indus,  the  'Western  Ghats, 

not     usually    btfeti    particnlarly    destrtictive,  running  north,  and  south,   and   the  Sat^ura 

uuring  the  Bicge  «£•  Paris,  1870-71,  some-  goo  r»n«e,'  separating  the  basins  of  the  Nerbtfdda 
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and  the  Taplee.  The  most  important  rivers  is  a  fiat  range  of  public  buildings,  including 
are  the  Indus,  Nerbudda,  and  Taptee,  all  the  secretarial,  the  new  high  court,  the  offices 
of  which  flow  into  the  Arabiati  Sea;  the  of  the  public  works  department,  the  post  and 
Godavari  and  Kistna  rise  on  the  eastern  telegraph  offices,  etc.  There  are  a  cathedral 
alopes  of  the  Ghats.  Many  short  torrential  and  several  other  churches  in  Bombay,  which 
rivers  traverse  the  Konkan  coastal  strip.  The  is  the  see  of  an  AngEican  bishop.  Tncre  are 
forests  of  Sind  consist  chiefly  of  sisu,  babul  also  some  fine  hotels.  In  1859  a  university  was 
(a  liind  of  acacia),  bhan  (a  species  of  pop-  opened.  Various  industries,  such  as  dyeing, 
lar),  and  tamarisk;  while  from  the  forests  tanning,  and  metal  working,  are  actively  car- 
of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ghats  are  ob-  ried  on,  and  there  are  now  nearly  loo  cotton- 
tained  teak,  blackwood,  ebony,  ironwood,  mills.  The  commerce  of  the  port  is  very  exten- 
babul,  sandalwood,  and  other  valuable  tim-  sive,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  exports 
bers.  The  cocoanut  and  date  palms,  mango,  and  imports  of  the  presidency  passing  through 
jack,  betel-nut,  and  myrobalans  are  other  im-  Bombay.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  raw 
portant  indigenous  vegetable  products.  Among  cotton,  the  chief  import  cotton  piece  goods, 
the  wild  animals  are  the  maneless  lion  of  the  commerce  being  chiefly  with  Great  Britain. 
Gujerat,  the  wild  ass,  leopard,  tiger,  black  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  in 
bear,  bison,  antelopes,  and  venomous  snakes.  India ;  « hile  its  scenery  and  that  of  the  neigh- 
The  chmate  varies  greatly  from  one  dis-  boring  continent  presents  a  rare  combination 
trict  to  another,  two  extremes  being  rep-  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  is  situated  be- 
resented  by  Upper  Sind,  with  great  heat  and  tween  the  islands  of  Cotabah,  Bombay,  and 
little  rain,  and  the  Konkan,  with  excessive  Salsette  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mainland 
rainfall,  especially  from  June  to  October,  and  islands  of  Caranjah  and  Elephanta  on 
The  chief  agricultural  productions  are  cot-  the  other.  There  are  larfre  and  commodious 
ton,  rice,  millet,  wheat,  barley,  dates,  the  docks,  the  ships  and  basins  being  calculated 
cocoa-palm,  oil-seeds,  sugar,  and  indigo.  The  for  vessels  of  any  size.  There  is  a  targe 
area  ot  the  presidency  under  British  adminis'  traffic  with  steam  vessels  between  Bombay 
tration  is  124,133  square  miles.  Fop.  of  and  Great  Britain,  and  regular  steam  corn- 
British  portion  of  the  presidency  about  munication  with  China,  Australia,  Singapore, 
10,000,000,  and  of  the  native  states,  7,000,000.  Mauritius,  etc.  A  railway  between  Bombay 
See  Drew,  'Bombay  and  Its  Feudatories'  and  Tannah,  on  the  island  of  Salsette,  30 
(1893);  Douglas,  *Giimpses  of  Old  Bombay  miles  distant,  opened  in  1853,  was  the  first 
and  Western  India'  (1900).  The  growth  of  Indian  railway  constructed.  Pop.  about 
cotton  in  Bombay  received  a  great  impetus  775,000.  The  island  of  Bombay  is  about  11 
during  the  American  Civil  War;  and  alttough  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
the  great  demand  did  not  prove  lasting,  three  miles  broad,  formed  by  two  ranges  of 
cotton  continues  to  be  a  highly  important  rock  running  parallel  to  each  other  on  oppo- 
crop,  part  of  the  produce  being  exported,  and  site  sides  of  the  island.  The  interior  was  for- 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  worked  up  in  merly  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea,  to 
the  cotton-mills  of  Bombay.  The  total  num-  prevent  which  substantial  walls  and  cmbank- 
ber  of  pupils  receiving  education  at  primary  ments  were  constructed. 

and    other    schools    amounts    to   about    750,0001  Bombay  was  obtained  by  the  Portuguese 

of    whom    only    about    one    eighth    consist    of  in  1530  from  an   Indian  chief  at  Salsette:  by 

females.    The  annual  revenue  largely  exceeds  them  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1661, 

the  expenditure,  and  latterly  has  amounted  to  and  in   1668  it  was  transferred  to  the  East 

about  $75,000,000.  India    Company.    Next    to    Madras    it    is    the 

Bombay,  a  city  and  seaport  on   the  west  oldest   of  the   British   possessions   in  the  East, 

coast  of  India,  capital  of  the  presidency  of  the  ^^^  ^om  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 

same  name,   situated  at  the   southern   extrem-  tvry  has  gradually  increased  m  importance, 
ity  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  connected  Bombay  Duck.    See  Buvualotl 

id  the  Bottibaaine,  derived  from  bomhyx,  the  Greek 
the  ^*''™  ^°^  ^'"^  ^"^  silkworm,  is  a  mixed  tissue 
Wminn'roT^'^atterbeing  a'spirndid  edi-  «J  .*'"'  ^5''  wo""^.  and  was  long  woven  both 
fice  which  cost  $i5/«o,ooo.  Extensive  water-  P'am  and  colored.  The  latter,  however,  has 
works  have  been  constructed  on  the  main-  P^nf.  '"to  disuse  and  the  only  color  now  uKd 
land,  including  a  dam  two  miles  in  length,  "  ^Y^'  *<*^  which  there  is  an  extensive  de- 
and  were  opened  in  1892.  The  town  c5m-  "?"^  '"  Spain  and  South  Amenca,  where  some 
prises  two  main  portioni,  one  known  as  the  °*  ^he  religious  orders  use  it  and  it  genera  y 
^ort,  and  formerly  surrounded  with  fortifi-  forms  the  material  of  the  almost  universally 
cations  on  a  narrow  point  of  land  with  the  *""""  Spanish  mantilla.  The  manufacture  was 
harbor'on  the  east  side  and  Back  Bay  on  "'^^^j^  '"foduccd  into  England  by  a  colony 
the  west;  the  other  known  as  the  City,  a  of  D'-tch  or  Flemings,  who  settled  in  Norfolk^ 
little  to  the  northwest.  The  European  popu-  ""^  '9"K  continued  to  have  its  principd  scat  a 
lation  live  partly  in  the  Fort  oSarter.  tut  ^°""'^-  ""  """=''  "'  "''"  "*"''*''-  *'"""'^  ' 
mostly  in  villas  surrounded  witn  extensive  j.-Jn;)!' 
areas,  called  compounds.  In  various  parts  of  ™''"''" 
the  island.  Bombay  has  many  handsome 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  and  a  num- 
ber of  fine  streets,  the  latter  being  in  many  south  ot  Manila.  It  is  105  square  miles  h 
cases  traversed  by  street  railways.  The  cas-  There  is  a  small  island  in  the  centre,  from  which 
tie,  the  government  offices,  and  almost  all  rises  the  volcano  Taal,  whose  height  is  only 
the  merchants'  warehotiies  and  offices  are  in  850  feet.  The  waters  of  the  lake  find  an  outlet 
the  Fort.    On  the  esplanade  facing  aoutbwest  to  the  sea  throng  tb(  Pansipit  River. 
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BOMBPROOF— BONALD 

Bombproof,  a.  structure  intended  to  resist  Bona,  (Horuuii,  Italian  cardinitl:  b.  Mon- 

or  repel  artillery  shot  and  shell.     When  desigmed  dovi,  Piedmont,  10  Oct.  1609 ;  d.  Rome,  27  OcL 

for  permanency  they  are  either  of  masonry  or  1674.     He  was  renowned  for  his  piety  and  leara- 

cut  from  solid  rock,  but  temporary  bombproofs  ing,   a   collaborator   in   the    'Acta    Sanctorum,' 

are  constructed  of  earth  and   timber,   or   other  the  author  of   'Rerum   Liturgicarom,'   which  ia 

•TBJIable  material.    See  also  Bukbage.  an  authority  on  the  service  of  mass,  and  of  'De 

_      .      ..  ,  .  Drincipiis  vita;  Christiana,' — a  book  which  has 

_     Bombycida,  a  group   of   generi   compris-  frequently  been  compared  to  the  "Imitation  of 

wg  tome  of  the  largest  and  most  r^al  of  mothi.  c^rist,'  and  of  which  a  French  translation  has 

Their  thick,  heavy   bodies    and  small    sunken  ,„„,r,^  fiSta-cl 

heads,    the    mouth    parts    often    obsolete,    the  '■PP^^'^  l'""  S)- 

tongue  either   wholly  or   partly  atrophied;    the  Bona  Dea,  the  good  goddess,  a  mysterious 

broadly    [Kctinated   antennx;    the   broad,    often  divinity  of  the  Roman  mythology,  the  wife  or 

falcate,  wings ;  and  their  sluggish  habits,  afford  the  daughter  of  Faunus.    Her  worship  was  se- 

good  characters  for  distinguishing  them.     The  cret,  performed  only  by  women ;  men  were  even 

larvx    are    silk-worms,    or    "spinners.*      They  required    to    ignore    her   name.     Her    sanctuaT7 

are  often   thick,   usually   more  hairy   or   spiny  was  in  a  cavern  in  the   Aventine  Hill,   but  her 

than  those  of  other  groups  of  moths,  or  as  festival,  which  occurred  i  May,  was  celebrated 

in  the  Chinese  silk-worm,  smooth;  white  in  th«  in  a  separate  room  in  the  dwelling  of  the  consul 

large  Attaeua  ablas,  Telta  folypkfmtu,  Samia  who  then  had  the  fasces.    No  man  was  allowed 

(ectopia  and  Tropaa  luna,  the  worms  are  short,  to  be  present,  and  all  male  stafues  in  the  house 

fat,  fleshy,  and  sluggish.    They  spin  a  more  or  were  covered.    The  yine  used  at  thit  festival 

less  dense  cocoon  of  silk  to  protect  the  enclosed  was  called  milk,  and  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 

pupa  from  sudden  changes  in  the  weather.    Al-  kept,  mellaraim.    After  the  sacrifices,  bacchana-. , 

though  the  name  Bombycidtr  is  confined  to  the  lian    dances    were    performed.    According    to 

small    group    represented    by    the    silk-worm  Juvenal,   licentious  abominations  marked  these 

(Bombyx  mart),  all  the  typical  spinners  are  re-  festivals.    The  snake    was  the   symbol   of  the 

ferred  to  as  bomt^ine.  moths.     The  most  typi-  goddess,  and  this  would  point  to  her  being  con- 

cal  families  are  the  Notodontida,  Sphineicampi-  sidered  as  possessing  a  curative,  medical  power, 

da,  Satttmiida,  and  RentiUveidir,    Of  these  the  and  in  her  sanctuary  various  herbs  were  offered 

Sphingicampida,   however,    like   the  Sphingida,  for  sale.     By  the  Greeks  the  Bona  Dea  was  iden- 

to  which  they  may  have  given  origin,  spin  no  tified  with  Hecate,  Semele,  or  other  divinities. 
cocoon  and  transform  in  the  earth    the  puM  g,^  pj^     ^  technical  legal  expression,  to 

bemg     sutaerranwn      (sec     also     Silkwmm).  ^[  j^   j^    ,      ■  j  ^        3^    ;«      ^^l^i       ^ 

Consult:    Packard,  'Monograph  of  the  Bomby-  j,      ^^nt^^d  a  certain  idea.     It   is  a  term  used 

one  Moths'    ('Memoirs  of  the  Nat^nal  Acad-  ,„  ^^j^,^^  -^  e„^^„^  ^„j  ^  ^^  ^j,^  I     j^ 

emy    of    Sciences,'     Vol.    VII.,    Washmgton.  uture  of  all  the  United  States,  and  signifies  a 

'"'''■  thing  done  really,  with  a  pjod  faith,  without 

Boinford,   Geone,    American    soldier:    b.  fraud    or    deceit,    or    collusion    or   trust.    The 

New   York,    1780;   d   Boston,  Mass.,  2S  March  words  bona  £de  are  restrictive,  for  a  debt  may 

1848.    He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1805  and  be   for  a   valuable  consideration   and  yet    not 

was  assigned  to  the  Engineer  corps.    Between  bona  fide.    A  debt  must  be  bona  Sde  at  the  time 

1805   and   181a  he  worked  on  the  fortifications  of  its  commencement  or  it  can  never  become  so 

of   New   York  harbor,   the   defenses   of   Chesa-  afterward.     If   a   contract   be   made    with   good 

peake  Bay,  and  was  superintending  engineer  of  faith,  subsequent  fraudulent  acts  will  not  vitiate 

the  works  on  Governor's  Island.    During  the  it,  although  such  acts  may  raise  a  presumption  of 

War  of  1812  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  antecedent  fraud  and  thus  become  a  means  of 

for   distinguished   service    in    the   ordnance   de-  proving  the  want  of  good  faith  in  making  the  ■ 
partment.     He  introduced  bomb  cannons,   made  "~"' 


I  pattern  of  his  own  invention,  which  were  Bonacci-Bnmamonti.    MarU    Alinda,    ma- 

calkd  ColumbYtds,  a  kind  of  heavy  gun  com-  .^.^  i-len'da  bo-na'che-broo-na-m5n'te,   Ital- 

bm.ng  the  Qualities  of  gun,  howitzer,  and  mor-  ;       ^.  t.  Perugia,   1843.    She  was  only  14 
tar     On  30>Iay  1832  he  was  appointed  chief  of  ^^d  when  her  first  'Collection  of  Poems* 

ordnance,    and    on    I    Feb.     184a    became    in-  ^pp^^ed    and    attracted    much    attention.     Her 

?i^VLrfnt\i?;;'Zy"heTo^nCu^drtii  Sni'^^rfor  VrSd^^  ^"'  '"'""^  "^ 
his  death.  Sec  Cullum,  'Officers  and  Graduates  Italy  s  struggle  for  freedom, 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy'  (Vol.  I.  Bonold,  Louis  Gabriel  Ambroise,  loo-G 
1868).  ga-bre-el  ah-brwaz  bo-nal  (Vicomtb  dk,  vS- 
Bon  Uich€,  bon  mar-shi,  one  of  the  cohtde).  French  philosopher:  b  1754;  d.  i&ja 
Urge  department  stores  of  Paris,  situated  on  the  During  the  Rev^ution  he  joined  the  Royal'st 
RucdeBac  and  Rue  de  Sevres.  It  was  founded  army  under  the  Bourbon  princes.  He  returned 
in  I8S3  by  Aristide  Boucicault  as  a  small  store  t",  France  under  Napoleon-  Ijecame  co-editor 
in  the  Ruede  Bac  and  grew  little  by  little  to  be  of  the  Mercure  with  Chateaubriand  and  Fiivee, 
the  great  establishment  it  now  is.  The  present  and  in  1808  was  appointed  mmister  of  pub  he 
building  was  begun  in  1869,  was  first  used  in  instruction.  After  the  Restoration.— as  the 
1872,  and  has  been  enlarged  at  various  times  deputy  for  his  department,— he  voted  with  the 
since  then.  The  management  is  co-operative.  Ultramontane  or  Theocratic  party  in  the  Cham- 
Pensions  from  $120  to  $300  a  year  are  given  to  bre  Introuvable,  and  in  his  political  career,  as 
men  after  the  age  of  50,  and  women  after  45,  in  his  philosophical  works,  was  the  ardent  ad- 
and  there  is  a  regular '  system  of  promotion.  It  vocate  of  absolutism,  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
is  thought  that  this  organization  has  contributed  Pope,  and  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1830  he  refused  to 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  store.  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  dynasty. 


BONANJifO  ~  BONAf ABTfi 


Bonanno,  bfl-nan'no,  Italian  architect  aftd 
Bculptoc.  In  1174  he  commenced,  with  Wilhelm 
□f  Imisbruck,  the  famous  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa.  He  was  also  Che  designer  of  the  celebrated 
bronze  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 

Bonansa,  a  rich  body  of  ore.  See  Comstock 
LODC. 

Bonaparte,  or  Buonaparte,  the  name  of  a 
Corsican  family  —  a  name  now  as  well  known  as 
any  in  history.  It  was  spelt  Buonaparte  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  father  till  17^, 
thongh  the  more  usual,  modern  form  also  occurs 
in  old  Italian  documents.  Several  families  are 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  12th  century  who  bore 
the  name  of  Bonaparte,  and  who  took  a  position 
of  some  prominence  in  the  history  of  Italy.  In 
1122,  for  instance,  a  Bonaparte  was  banished 
from  Florence  si  a  Ghibelline.  Corrado  Bona- 
parte  is  mentioned  in  1170  and  Jacopo  Bonaparte 
in  laio  as  knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Spur.  The  office  of  podesli  was  held  by  Nordio 
Bonaparte  in  Parma  in  1273,  by  Pietro  Bona- 
parte in  Padua  1285,  and  by  Giovanni  Bonaparte 
m  Florence  1353.  In  1250  a  Bonaparte  was  syn- 
dic of  Aacoli,  and  in  1440  Cesare  Bonaparte  was 
chosen  as  head  of  naval  affairs  at  Sarzana.    A 


of  Ajaccio  in  the  senate  of  Genoaj  and  in  1614 

Francesco  was  chosen  captain  of  his  native  town. 
In  i?S?  Joseph,  the  grandfather  of  Napoleon  I., 
received  «  formal  patent  of  nobility  from  the 
Gr»nd  Duke  of  Tuscany.-  About  tlie  middle  of 
the  i8th  century  there  remained  three  ornle  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family'  of  Bonaparte  at 
Ajaccio,  the  archdeacon  Lucien  Bonaparte,  his 
brother  Napoleon,  and  their  nephew  Charles, 
who  became  father  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 
and  of  a  numerous  family  of  princes, 

Bonaparte,  Charles,  father  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  1.  b.  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  39  March 
1746;  d.  Montpellier,  24  Feb.  1785.  He  was  care- 
fully educated,  studied  law  at.  Pisa,  and  soon 
after  his  return  married  without  the  consent  of 
his  relatives  Letitia  Ramohno,  a  beautiful  patri- 
cian. He  fought  under  Paoli  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Corsica,  but  resistance  to  the  French 
proving  useless  he  went  over  to  their  side.  In 
1771,  when  Louis  XV.  caused  400  Corsican  fami- 
lies to  Ik  selected  who  alone  were  to  be  con- 
sidered noble,  the  Bonaparte  family, —  and  con- 
sequently Charles, —  was  among  the  number. 
By  the  influence  of  the  French  governor,  Mar- 
bceuf,  who  was  very  friendly  toward  the  family. 


THE  BONAPARTE  FAMILY  (Malt  Issue). 
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Giovanm  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  married  a 
niece  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  1404,  but  this 
seems  doubtful  for  chronological  reasons.  It  is 
however  certain  that  about  1454  Niccolo  Bona- 
parte wtkB  ambassador  of  this  Pope  to  several 
courts,  and  vicar  of  the  Holy  See  in  AscolL 
Another  Niccolo  Bonaparte,  professor  at  San 
Miniato  in  the  i6t1i  century,  is  stated  to  ha»e 
been  the  author  of  the  comedy  'La  Vedova* 
(Florence  1568) ;  and  a  work  on  the  Sack  of 
Rome  in  1527  is  attributed  to  the  Tuscan  Gia- 
como  or  Jacopo  Bonaparte,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  event.  The  connection  between 
these  different  Bonaparies  is  by  no  means  well 
established;  yet  in  1771  the  relationship  of  the 
Corsican  Bonapartes  with  the  Florentine  Bona- 
partes  was  judicially  recognized.  In  Corsica 
Itself  a  Messire  Bonaparte  appears  as  witness  to 
an  act  executed  by  Berengar  II.  of  Italy  as  early 
as  947,  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that 
the  family  originally  cm  igralcd  from  this  island 
to  the  mainland,  and  that  a  brnnch  of  the  Genoese 
line  returned  to  their  old  home  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. From  the  time  of  Gabriel  Bonaparte,  who 
settled  at  Ajaccio  in  1567,  and  took  part  in  the 
naval  expeditions  against  the  Moors,  the  Bona- 

Krtea  ranked  as  a  patrician  family  of  that  town. 
1576  Girolamo  Bonaparte  was  elected  deputy 


he  was  (1773)  named  royar  councilor  and  asses- 
sor for  the  town  and  province  of  Ajaccio.  As  a 
member  of  the  deputation  of  Corsican  nobles 
sent  to  the  court  of  France  in  1777  he  resided 
several  years  at  Paris,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  free  admission  for  his  eldest  son, 
Joseph,  to  the  seminary  at  Autuii,  another  for 
his  second  son,  Napoleon,  to  the  military  school 
of  Bricrmc.  and  a  third  for  his  daughter,  Maria 
Anna,  10  the  educational  institution  at  St.  Cyr. 
He  returned  to  Corsica  in  1770.  and  afterward 
went  to  Montpellier  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
but  did  not  recover.  By  his  marriage  with 
Letitia  Ramolino  he  left  eight  children;  Joseph 
(see  Bonaparte,  Joseph),  king  of  Spain; 
Napoleon  I.,  emperor  of  the  French  (see  N.\po- 
LEoN  I.) :  Lucien  (see  Bonapafte,  Lucien), 
prince  of  Canino;  Maria  Anna,  afterward  called 
Elise,  princess  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  and  wife 
of  Prince  Bacciocchi  (see  Bacciocchi,  Felice 
Pasqoale)  :  Louis  (see  Bonaparte,  Louis), 
king  of  Holland;  Carlotta,  afterward  named 
Marie  Pauline.  Princess  Borghese  (q.v.)  ; 
Annunciata,  afterward  called  Caroline,  wife  of 
Murat  (see  Miirat),  l<ing  of  Naples;  and  Jer- 
ome (see  Bonaparte,  jERtWB),  king  of  West- 
phalia. See  also  Bonapaxte,  Lehtia  Raho- 
LiNo;  Napoleon  HI. 
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BOtfAPARTB 


Bonvtarte,  Jerome,  youngest  brother  of 
Napoleon:  b.  Aiaccio.  Corsica,  15  Nov.  1784;  d. 
near  Paris,  34  June- 186a  At  an  earJy  age  he 
entered  the  French  navy  as  a  niidshipman.  In 
1801  he  was  sent  out  on  an  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies,  but  the  vessel  being  chased  by 
English  cruisers,  *as  obliged  to  put  in  to  New 
York.  During  his  sojourn  in  America,  Jerome 
Bonaparte  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Patterson,  the  daughter  of  the  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Baliimorc,  and  a  descendant,  as 
is  asserted,  of  "Old  Mortality,"  immortalized  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  addresses  to  this  young 
lady  having  been  accepted,  tltey  were  married  24. 
Dec  1S03,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
ritual,  in  the  cat^edraJ  oi  Baltimore,  and  in  1805 
embarked  for .  Europe.  This  tnarrUge  of  his 
brother  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  .  whose  ambitious  views  it 
thwarted,  and  he  accordingly,  after  an  inefiec-  . 
tual  appIicatioD  to  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  have  it 
dissolved,  issued  a  decree  declaring  it  to  be 
null  aad  void.  0|i  12  Aug.  1807,  Jerome  was 
marjied  to  Catherine  Sophia.  Princess  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  a  few  months  afterward  was 
created  king  of  Westphalia,  and  crowned  with 
great  pomp  at  Cassel,  i  Jan.  1808.  His  govern- 
ment was  not  marked  by  rauch  judiciousness  or 
prudence;  little  regard  was. paid  to  national  feel- 
ings, and  the  finances  of  the.  state,  both  from 
miamanagement  and  the  frequency  of  hostile  in- 
cursiona,  became  ere  long  involved  in  hopeless 
-mbarra&smait,  The  battle  of  Leipsic  put  an 
end  to  Jerome's  reign,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
take  Bight  to  Paris.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  he  left  France,  and  proceeded 
first  to  Switzerland,  thence  to  Gratz,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1815  to  Trieste.  On  his  brother's 
return  from  Elba  he  again  proceeded  to  Paris, 
and  was  nominated  a  peer  of  France.  At  the 
battles  of  Ligny  and  Waterloo  be  was  actively 
engaged,  and  displayed  considerable  bravery,  be- 
sides receiving  a  wound  in  the  arm.  On  Na- 
poleon's  overthrow  he  retired  first  to  Switier- 
land,  then  to  .Wtirtemberg,  and  from  this  period 
up  to  the  fall  of  Louis  Plulippe,  in  1848,  resided 
in  dilTerent  parts  of  Europe  under,  the  title  of 
the  Comte  »k  Montfort,  and  latterly  chiefly  in 
Florence.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
February  1848  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  {33  December)  governor-general  of 
the  hospital  of  the  Invalids,  and  in  1850  a  mar- 
sbal  of  France.  In  1852  be  waa  made  president 
of  the  Senate.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  two  successive  marriages  contracted 
by  Jerome  Bonaparte.  From  his  tmion  with 
Miss  Patterson  only  one  son  proceeded.  Jerome 
(see  BoNAPARTES  OF  Baltimorc),  By  his  second 
wife  Jerome  Bonaparte  had  three  children.  The 
elder  son,  Jerome  Bonapartb.  b.  1814,  d.  1847 
Mathii.de  Bonaparte,  Prmcess  of  Montfort  (b. 
Trieste,  27  May  1820),  married  the  Russian 
Count  Anatol  Demidoff,  and  lived  at  the  court 
of  Louis  Napoleon  during  his  presidency.     The 

Cnger  son,  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul 
TAPARTB,  commonly  known  as  Prince  Na- 
poleon (b.  Trieste,  g  Sept.  1822;  d.  18  March 
i8i)i),  passed  his  youth  in  Italy;  entered  the 
military  service  of  Wiirtemberg  in  1837;  after- 
ward traveled  in  several  countries  of  Europe ;  , 
and  was  banished  from  France  ('184.I1)  on  ac- 
count  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Republican 
party.  After  February  1848  he  was  elected  to 
tite  Nqtiooal  AsaemUy.    He  oommanded  an  in- 


fantry division  at  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inker- 
mann.  In  1859  he  married  the  Princess  Clotild^ 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  (sec  Bonaparte  Pretenders),  and  a 
daughter.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  England,  but  returned  to 
France  in  1872.  On  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Imperial,  son  of  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  in 
Zululand  in  1879,  the  eldest  son  of  Prince  Najfo- 
leon  became  the  heir  of  the  Bonapartist 
hopes.  When,  in  1886,  the  chiefs  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  were,  by  a  vote  of  both  chambers,  ex- 
pelled froip  Prance,  Prince  Nap<Jeon  and  his 
eldest  son  were  exiled  also  as  pretenders  to  the 
throne. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  eldest  brother  of  Napo- 
leon I. :  b.  Corte,  Corsica ;  d.  Florence,  Italy,  28 
July  1844.  He  was  educated  in  France  at  the 
college  of  Autnn,  returned  to  Corsica  in  1785 
on  his  father's  death,  studied  law,  and  in  171)2 
became  a  member  of  the  new  administration  of 
Corsica  under  Paoli.  In  1793,  after  Paoli  had 
called  in  English  aid,  he  emigrated  to  Marseilles, 
and  became  broi  herein -law  to  Bemadotte,  after-' 
ward  king  of  Sweden,  by  marrying  one  of  the' 
daughters  of  a  wealthy  banker  natoed  Clari.  In 
1706  he  accompanied  the  army  of  Italy  as  com- 
missary, in  1797  was  ejected  a  Corsican  deputy 
to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  shortly 
after  was  sent  by  the  Directory  ambassador  to 
the  Pope.  He  returned  abruptly,  and  had  not 
long  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  when  his  brother  bavins  become  First 
Consul  he  was  made  counciior  of  state,  and  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  Shortly  after,  in  1801,  he  negotiated  the 
peace  of  Luneville  with  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
rnany,  and  in  l802  that  of  Amiens  with  Greati 
Britain.  Napoleon  having  now  begun  to  deal 
out  kingdoms  among  his  family,  Joseph  was 
ntadc  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1806,  but 
had  reigned  only  two  years  when  his  brother 
recalled  him,  and  sent  bim  to  Madrid  to  be  king 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  His  seat  at  Naples  had 
not  been  comfortable,  and  he  now  found  himself 
on  a  bed  of  thorns.  His  kingship  lasted  nom- 
inally for  five  years,  but  he  was  chased  once 
and  again  from  his  capital,  and  the  third  time, 
in  1813.  fled  not  to  return.  In  these  appoint- 
ments Joseph  was  merely  a  tool  in  his  brother's 
hands.  In  1814,  after  the  fatal  expedition  to. 
Russia,  Napoleon  on  setting  out  for  the  army 
made  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  empire,  and 
head  of  the  council  of  regency.  This  was  his^ 
last  office  of  any  consequence.  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  he  sailed  for  the  United  States  and 
livid  for  some  years  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  where 
he  employed  himself  in  agriculture,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  his  neighbors.  During  his 
exile  he  assumed  the  title  of  Count  de  Survii- 
liers.  In  1832  he  went  to  England  and  after 
residing  there  for  some  time  repaired  to  Italy, 
and  spent  his  closing'  days  in  Florence.  His 
wife  appears  to  have  been  prevented  by  ill  health 
from  accompanying  him  to  the  United  Stales. 
She.  survived  her  husband  but  a  few  mcmths. 
There  were  two  daughters.  Th.e  eldest  became 
the  wife  of  the  eldest  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
and  the  second  was  married  to  the  second  son 
of  Louis  Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte,  Lctitia  Ramolino,  mother  of. 
Napoleon,  and  hence  known  by  the  name  of 
Madaub  MiKE:  b.  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  24  Aug. ' 
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lyso;  d-  Rome,  2  Feb.  1836.  She  was  married  bombastic  pamphlets.  Shortly  after,  having  bees 
in  i^  to  Charles  Boaaparte  (see  Bokafabte,  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the  commissariat  at 
Charles).  Left  a  widow  in  1785,  she  contin-  the  small  town  of  St.  Maximin  in  ProvenccL  he 
ued  to  reside  in  Corsica  till  179!^,  when  she  re-  married  the  innkeeper's  daughter.  He  made  ft 
*«Oved  to  Marseilles.  In  this  city  she  lived  in  narrow  escape  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
Straitened  circumstances.  After  her  son  became  in  1796  was  appointed  commissary  at  war,  and  <m 
First  Consul,  she  fixed  her  residence  at  Paris,  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
bad  a  separate  esiablishment  assigned  to  her,  Hundred,  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris.  He 
and  lived  in  considemble  state,  though  some-  joined  the  opposition  in  the  council,  and  sec- 
what  retired,  A!l  things  considered,  she  con-  onded  Siey^s  and  his  party,  who  wished  to  frame 
ducted  herself  with  great  discretion,  performing  a  new  conslitntion.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
her  part  becomingly  in  the  station  to  which  she  to  his  brother  in  Egypt  con^Iaining  of  the  in- 
had  been  50  unexpectedly  elevated,  and  yet  never  capacity  of  the  executive  Directory,  and  urging 
blowing  herself  to  forget  that  in  the  necessary  his  return;  and  in  1799,  when  the  council  wished 
course  of  events  the  sudden  rise  of  her  family  to  outlaw  Napoleon,  Lucien,  who  was  president 
might  one  day  be  terminated  by  an  equally  sud-  after  manfully  resisting  the  motion,  slipped 
den  fall.  When  the  fall  came  she  retired  to  quietly  out  of  the  chair  in  the  confusion,  and 
Rome,  and  collecting  most  of  the  surviving  mem-  sent  in  the  soldiers,  who  cleared  the  halL  The 
bers  of  her  family  around  her,  lived  to  the  very  revolution  thus  mainly  accomplished  t^  his  de- 
advanced  age  of  86.  cisive  procedure  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
D«.. .._..»_  T  «u_  /r-«.».  .«.  c^  T  wT*  consular  government,  and  Lucien  was  a  member 
^TS^  ^^.i^rS,  S^r  n!^  »'  <1»  coimuiion  which  hmrf  it.  con.tiMion. 
STt    STiJ;^?S.!j,™  ST^TaKST  Afe™.rd  .ppoimrf  oiriBi,  of  th=  interior,  he 

SLrT'  ri?.i„       .r^            JT  N  ~,f    „^  A.  imtauKdor  to  M.d'd  (iSoo)  hi  eootrived 

Khool    at    Chalons,    accompanied    Napoleon    to  .         ■     ,l_  „„„fi.i_„  ^  winc  t^,,.-!..  TV    .«.* 

Italy,  and  afterward  to  Egjpt,  but  «iEout  di.-  P.>?"  S,.  SS. .?,!:, ^JjS^l.fl.iiri, 

ti..J«;.i.,-^,.  i.i_«if  ;-  ,«     j™;,i  _....,,..-     u-  his  favorite.  Godoy,  and  to  undermine  the  Brit- 

S?''„*''''  '"^'^^Zri^SSJ'^  "  ',fc°i;e".°'.^iS™W°rf''SeTb'".iiSe.'^  "J 

™  Sr™w,SS^  ™J^iS.„  „l  SJ  married  a  Kockbroker'i  widow.    Thi.  marriase. 

on  ScnimraelpennmcK,  grand  pensionary  01  rloi-    ,    _^, - ,„   i"",, 

land,  demitti^hi!  oKe,  Loii.  Bonajarte  wa.  Sl.,'^!!  S™'^»l'„f„°3S„  *?^  ■„  fk.  JT 

compelled  by  hi.  brother,  notwith.taSding  hi.  E!L,.^i;J.hr..,™XiT',h.^ml,  th^; 

_*^  ..,.„'  .               .   .L     T^  a  L         ^_      TT.  actitieiit  iixing  the  succession  to  tne  crown,  wnue 

prote..i,ont  to  accept  the  Dnfehcrown^  The  ,       j       ^  [„„.,  „„  „,„^  eventu.r  heir^ 

&!,1^3.i;..^S™^;i.„'ii3S,Si  I-"Sen  and  Jeiome  were  not  mentioned.    The 

dered  it  impoaiible  for  bim  to  be  anghinj  elM  ,  j^,        j  j    ,                ,  ^  Lneien 

Sli.'i.'^^r'^ordL  ,h^ir;,™,d  him  "■  ""''i'™  °'  !>"  ''i"™S  I""  -^fe  l»«  !■" 
Sk  i  .i,T,fJ?.t^„  „™SS,  JbrSSi  of  "''•"^  11'™  "">!  *■>"  •  """^  '*•  <>'"'"« 
V  ™  ,h°2S  S '~3  f.  (.,  „  ;t  w™  W"""  to  an  and  Kiente.  He  Hxed  hi.  red- 
f.  Z  ir'.1^v.f  ^.Si  ™-t  .S  !,S™  dence  at  Rome,  where  he  appear,  to  have  gained 
i™J:  .T.  SL™  SJh^fhl.^Boi.  h»7  '!»  f"*!  8"««  "'  P™"  VnTwho  created  bim. 
procedure  of  France.  With  all  hi.  eHoiJi  how-  ,  J  ^  j  ,  (^  ,  jinring  Napoleon', 
ever,  he  found  hirn^ilf  unable  to  re.tore  the  h.„jh J  treatment  of  the  Pope,  Lucien  ha^^freely 
ananees  of  the  country  to  a  health,  condition;  a  «.,^  ji,  di.pto.ure,  aid  apparently  diJ 
quarrel  took  place  between  him  and  hi"  .brother  'i^ng  of  a  reinciliation  with  hi.  brother, 
relative  to  the  continental  w.tem  maintained  by  „?■  j"  „„,  „„^  „  j.k  it,  he  embarked  for 
the  latter,  which  had  proved  mo.t  mjuriou.  to  ,^'^,„^,^  s,„„  i„',8,o,  but  had  not  proceeded 
Dutch  commerce,  and  he  ultimately  o"  ."  J«™  f„  when  he  was  aptnril  bj  a  British  cruiser 
1810,  abdicated  the  .overeignly,  and  retired  to  ^^  ^„;^  „  ^,^  aimately  he  was 
Giati  under  the  title  of  the  Count  of  St  i,„„j,„  „  England,  and  allowed  to  reside  on 
Leu.  Holland  wa.  thereupon  annened  to  f^  „ ,  ,  Jj  j^  ,^^  ,jj|„;  „,  Ludlow  Cas- 
Frence.  In  1814  Lorn,  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  J^  jj^  ^^  employed  much  of  his  time  in  writ- 
strongly  cotinseled  his  brother  to  make  peace  ■  ,  „,r„rf  <Ch.rlemarie  ou  I'eglia 
with  the  allies.  After  the  Ee.toration  he  took  siuvfeVihkh  he  afterward  pobli.hed  with  a 
op  his  abode  at  Rome,  and  separated  himself  j,ji„,io„  ,„  pi„,  yiL  After  the  battle  of 
from  his  wife.  Hortense.  a  disunion  which  con-  Waterloo  his  brother  appointed  him  his  extraor- 
tinued  throughout  his  life.  In  1826  he  removed  ^-  commissioner  to  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
from  Rome  to  Florence,  and  from  thence,  a  jj^  showed  no  lack  of  zeal  in  endeavoring  to 
short  time  after  his  sons  ewape  from  the  for-  ^^^^  ^  f^^,;  ^  sympathy,  hut  found  the 
*:«?.oI  Ham,  to  Leghorn,  where  his  literary  attempt  vain,  and  left  matter,  to  take  their 
abilities  were  considerable,  and  he  was  the  course.  He  afterward  relumed  to  Italy.  Be- 
airthor  of  a  novel  entitled  'Mane.  le.  Peine,  de  ^^^^  (^e  poem  'Charlemagne,*  which  has  been 
I  Amour  ou  le.  Hollandaises> :  and  'Document,  translated  into  Engli.b,  and  published  in  a 
hisfonques  et  Reflexions  sur  le  (3ouvemenicnt  volumes  410,  he  wrote  another,  called  'La 
de  la  Hollande'  ;  etc.  Cymeide  ou  la  Cacse  Sauvie,'  and  an  auto- 
Bonaparte,  Lucien  (Pamd  of  Cakiko),  biography,  which,  under  the  title  of  'Mteioirea,* 
next  younger  brother  of  Napoleon  I. :  b.  Ajaccio,  was  published  during  his  lifetime 
Corsica,  ai  March  1775;  d.  Viterbo.  Italy,  2g  By  his  lirst  wife,  Lucien  had  two  daughters ; 
Tune  T840  He  emigrated  to  Marseilles  in  1793,  by  his  second,  nine  children.  His  eldest  son, 
and  made  himself  conspicuous  as  a  hot-headed  Chari^  Lucmn  Juixs  LatjaaNT  Bonapawh, 
Republican  by  addressing  clubs,  and  publishing  Pnnce  of  Canino  and  Musignano :  b.  Pans,  34 
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May  1803;  d.  39  July  i8s7,  achieved  3  consider-  Prince    Louis     Napoleon,    bom     in     1864,     ii 

able  reputation  as  a  naturalist,  chiefly  in  or*  an    officer    in    the    Russian    army.    His    sister, 

nitfaolo^.    He  published  a  continuation  of  Wil-  bom  in  1866,  is  the  widow  of  Prince  Amadeni 

Jon's  'Ornithology  of  America*    (1835-33)  ;  the  of  Italy,  by  whom  she  had  a  son.  Prince  Hum- 

'Iconografia    della    Fauna    Italica'     (1832-41);  bert,  bom  in  1889- 

tais    chef    d'emvrt;    '  Catalogo    Metodico    derii  Prince  Charles  Napoleon,  brother  of  the  late 

Uccelli  EtiTopei'  (184a)  ;  'Catalogo  Metodico  dei  Cardinal  Bonaparte.  yA>o  died  la  Feb.  iSpa  was 

Pesci   Eiiropei'    (1845)  ;   'Omithologie   Fossile'  the  last  representative  of  the  eldest  son  of  Na- 

(1858)  ;  and  a  number  of  other  valuable  works  poleon's  brother,  Lucien,  in  the   male  line.     He 

on  zoology,  and  was  a  member  of  the  leading  was  bom   in   1839;   was   married   and   had   two 

natural  history  societies  in   Europe  and  Amer-  daughters  —  Marie,  wife  of  Lieut,  CJiotti,  of  the 

ica.     During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  took  a  Italian  army,  and  Eugenie,  unmarried.     He  had 

prominent  part  in  Italian  affairs  as  a  supporter  three  sisters,  married,  respectively,  to  the  Mar- 

of  the  Liberal  party,    Paul  Marie  Bonaparte,  quis  of  Roccagivoine,  Count  Primoli,  and  Prince 

the  second   son,  b.    1808,  took  a  part  in  the  GabreUi. 

Greek  war  of  liberation,  and  died  by  the  acci-  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  is  the  only  living 
dental  discharge  of  a  pistol  in  1837.  The  male  cousin  of  Prince  Charles  Napoleon.  He  is 
third  son,  Louis  Lucien  Bonapakte  (b.  Thom-  a  son  of  the  late  Prince  Pierre  Napoleon  Bona- 
grove,  England,  ,1813;  d,  1891),  early  devoted  parte  (1815-81)  ;  was  bom  in  1858;  married  in 
himself  with  equal  ardor  to  chemistry,  min-  1880,  the  daughter  of  Blanc,  the  proprietor  of 
eralogy,  and  the  study  of  languages,  and  be-  the  Monte  Carlo  gambling  establishment.  His 
came  an  authority  of  the  first  rank  ip  Basque  wife  died  in  1882,  leaving  him  a  daughter  and 
Celtic,  and  comparative  philology  generally,  a  fortune  He  has  one  sister,  Jeanne,  bom  in 
His  election  for  Corsica  in  1848  was  annulled,  1861,  and  married  to  the  Marquis  deVillcneuvc. 
but  he  was  sent  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  «___„»„  _*  n.it:-. ^..  ^t,  i...,..i.  „« 
the  Seine  department  next  year,  and  was  made  ,.  ^'MWpwtem  of  B.Ibmor«,  the  branch  of 
Kmator  in  ifesa,  with  the  title  of  highness  in  *«  j^n^fy  "S.dmg  in  Baltimore.  Md  and  de- 
addition  to  that  of  prince,  which  hi  already  "^^  from  the  marriage  of  Jerome  Booaparte, 
possessed  from  his  birth.  The  total  number  of  ^°t^%  ^/  »*«  ^"i^'ll  ^*?''l!?u  ■^■'  '"*''„^1'"- 
Sq«rate  books  written  either  by  himself  or  at  *^">  Pattfrson.  (b-JBhter  of  WjUiam  Peterson, 
wTinstigation  and  encouragemeiit,  amounted  to  ^. 'T'"^''  ""^^"^i  S'w^^Jt^'  °}  Baltimore, 
no  less  than  2M.  Among  these  ar^  a  translation  ^uabeth  was  bori,  6  Feb.  178s,  and  was  scarce 
of  St.  Matthew's  versioS  of  the  parable  of  the  '»  3^="  °*  ?P'  wh«>  Jcronie  Bonaparte  in  com- 
sower  into  73  languages  and  dial<Ws  of  Europe  ?»id  of  a  French  frigate  landed  m  New  York 
(1857);  a  linguiKic  map  of  the  seven  BaiqGe  >"  '*>3.  She,  at  that  time,  was  distinguished  by 
produces,  shoeing  the  delimitation  of  the  "fus-  ""co™"?"  V^^^^  beauty,  and  is  said,  more- 
arm,"  and  its  divrsion  into  dialects,  sub-dialects,  °^''K'  ^  !>««  strikingly  resembled  the  BoMpartc 
and  varieties  (1863);  a  Basque  version  of  the  (""''y-  Th<^  fame  of  Napoleon  insured  for  his 
Bible  in  the  LabouFdin  dialect  (1865);  a  treatise  ^™"'?''  Jer^ne  a  distinguished  reception  m 
on  the  Basque  verb  (1869)  ;  besides  many  papers  ^.'""?;  ""^  J!''?'!^''"^^  "?"  ^^  u"  T 
of  profound  learning  inthe  philological  joirnals.  ho*?";!-'?  entertained.  On  visiting  Baltimore  he 
A  great  work  produced  under  his  patronage  saw  Miss  Patterson  and  soori  became  much  at- 
froS  1858  to  186b,  was  a  version  of  the  Song  of  J"*:*'^  ^°  l?*?j."  partality  which  she  readily  .re- 
Solomon  in  23  different  English  dialects,  besides  ^l^^-  «'«*  '*"'!^"!?'?''°"i'"  ^f  "'**'  "  *^ 
tour  in  Lowland  Scotch,  and  one  in  Saxon.  He  ^^e  at  once  accepted  h^fferof  ma^iage  and 
lived  long  in  England,  where  a  Civil  List  pen-  ^aa  united  to  him  24  Df  ■  «8^'  Jhe  marriage 
sk>n  of  $r,2So  was  granted  to  him  in  1883.  *rhe  «remony  was  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Ba  - 
fourth  soiT  PieSu£  Napolmn  Bonaparte  ^^f  ^-^J?,^"  ^i^l'lil^f  ^?£S^LS'"  S^^ 
(i8rs-^3),  passed  through  many  changes  of  for-  of  Carrollton,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
tune  in  America,  Ital^and  Belginmrand  r<^  ^^r"^'"""  ^r^,:^?"^^'''T  Tk.  ™,7  ™ 
turned  to  Frano^  in  1848.    In  1870  he  shot  a  °^  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    The  marriage 

oi^list,  Victor  NoirTa  deed  which  created  contract    considered  of  impoi^nce,  was  drawn 

«r«t  ,-^rit^mrnt  in   Paris  ■  and    heinir  fried    was  "P    °y  Alexander  J ,   Dallas,   subsequently  secrc- 

H,  died  ill  iSSifThe  yommt  .on,  Aktoik.  t™or«.    Jeroim  Botapirlt  t'™"'"' ."  Ammo 

T1i™ap*bth    (h      1816I      fled    to    the    United  ^'^  *  ^^tli  year,  visiting,  with  his  wife,  varionj 

is""te in .fc^Wae'pVi t™^°  b  ■»'».■''."■' '•irz\£^ T'H^riZSS. 

1834  .nd  retnined  to  Fi.nee  ini&  where  he  '=?«  ">  <^  f™  »'  ,'*';•,'?£'  Amncin  ship 

w„  elected  lo  the  Nutionid  As.emW  in  '849.  ,?'"■  ""!  '"""'  "i'*  ".H'^'i  ,  V^^TJ"' 

'  the  marriage  proved  very  distasteful  to  the  dicta- 

Bon^Mirte   Pretendera.    Of  the   Emperor  tor  of  France,  partly  because  Jerome  had  dared 

Napoleon  I.  and  his  brothers,  Joseph  and  Louis,  to  marry  without  his  consent,  and  partly  on  ac- 

male    issue    is    now    extinct.    The    emperor's  count  of  his  own  wish  to  unite  all  his  brothers 

brothers,  Lncicn  and  Jerome,  are  represented  by  to     European    princesses.    Before    the    newly 

the  following  living  descendants,  and  they  con-  wedded  pair  could  reach  Europe,  an  order  went 

ttitute  the  present  imperialist  house  of  France:  forth  to  every  port  under  French  authority,  for- 

PwNCE  ViCTO*  Napoleon   (of  the  house  of  bidding  them  to  land.    The  hopes  of  the  fair 

Jerome)  :  b.  i8  July  1862,  is  the  son  of  the  late  American  were  now  forever  blighted,  as  Napo- 

Prince  Napoleon  and  the  Princess  Clotilde,  sis-  leon  sternly  refused  to  recognize  her  marriage, 

ter  of  King  Humbert  of  Italy.     The  Prince  has  Jerome  left  her  at  Lisbon,  and  hastened  to  Pi.ris, 

been  recognized  by  his  party  as  the  undisputed  hoping  by  a  personal   interview  to  soften  the 

head   of   the    Bonaparte    family.    He   lives    in  emperor,  directing  the  vessel  to  proceed  to  Ams- 

Brussels  and  is  unmarried.    His  only  brother,  terdam,  as  the  state  of  his  wifi^s  health  would 


SONAR— BONBRIGHT    : 

not  admit  of  her  undergoing  a  long  land  journey,  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 

even  if  a  passport  could  be  obtained   for  her,  1871  and  tlie  Harvard  law  school  in  1874.    In 

which  was  very  doubtful.     On  the  Erin's  arrival  1904  he  was  appointed  a  member  ol  the  Board  of 

at  Texel  roads,  Madame  Bonaparte   found  that  Indian  Commissioners.     In  1905  he  was  appointed 

an  order  had  been  awaiting  her  conjing,  which  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by   President  Roosevelt 

prohibited  her  from  landing.    She  was  obliged  and  on  17  Dec.  1906  became  Attorney-Gene raL 

to  sail  at  once   for   England,   where  she  estab-  Bonar,  Honitius, Scotch  hymnist;  b,  Edin- 

lished  her  abode,  and  at  Camberwell,  near  Lon-  burgh,  19  Dec.  i8<^;  d.  31  July  i88g.     He  wrote 

don,  gave  birth  to  a  son.     She  never  saw   her  'Hymns   of   I-'aith  and   Hope,'    many  of  which 

husband  again,  except  in  a  casual  meeting  many  have  been  taken  into  the  hymnals  of  most  of  the 

years  after  their  separation.    Jerome,  who  was  Protestant  churches.    He  also  wrote  more  than 

originally  much  attached  to  bis  wife,  in  vain  30  volumes  on  theological  and  religious  subjects, 
petitioned   the   emperor   to    recognize   her,    and 

was    finally   obliged   to   marry   the    Princess   of  Bonasone,     OhiUo,     jool'e-d     bo-na-so'ni, 

Wiirtemberg.     After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  Italian  painter:  b.  Bologna,   1510;  d.  1574.     He 

Madame    Patterson    (as    she   was   styled   for   a  studied    under   Marcanlonio   Raimondi,   hut    did 

long  period)  visited  Europe,  and  is  said  tohave  not   equal    his    master   in   execution.    Ahhongli 

encountered  Jerome  Bonaparte  with  his  wife  in  best  known  by  his  engravings,  which  reproduce 

the  ^Ilery  of  the  Filti  palace  in  FIbrence.     On  the    works    of    Raphael,    Michael    Angelo,    and 

meeting,  Jerome  started  aside,  and  was  overheard  Guilto  Romano,  specimens  of  his  paintings  are  to 

to  say  to  the  princess:     *That  ladv  is  my  former  be  found  in  the  ohurches  of  his  native  city. 

s.."i.;sw,orFfeir'?i.rote! ,.  »"■»■■• « •"-"  -'  -'» ■"■  "■= "'"". 

never   succeeded    in   inducing    Pope    Pius   VII.  *'!■•■'■ 

to  declare  Jerome's  first  marriage  null  and  void.  Bonaven'tur*.  Saint  (properly  Johk  op  Fi- 
Madame  Bonapartt,  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  danza),  Italian  philosi^her :  b.  Tuscany,  1221; 
generally  resided  in  Baltimore,  in  the  possession  d.  1274.  In  1^3  (or  1348)  he  became  a  Francis* 
of  abundant  wealth.  Notwithstanding  her  treat-  can  monk ;  in  1353  teacher  of  theology  at  Paris, 
mert  by  Napoleon,  she  always  expressed  the  where  he  had  studied ;  in  1256,  general  of  his 
highest:  admiration  for  him.  and  prophesied  that  order,  which  he  ruled  with  a  prudent  mixture 
her  grandson  would  eventually  succeed  him  as  of  gentleness  and  tirmness.  At  the  time  of  his 
emperor  of  the  French.  Jeicohe  Napoleon,  son  death  he  was  a  cardinal  and  papal  l^ate  st  the 
of  the  preceding:  b.  Camberwell,  England,  7  July  Council  of  Lyons.  His  death  was  hastened  by 
1S05;  d.  Baltimore,  17  June  1870.  His  mother  his  ascetic  severities.  On  account  of  his  blame- 
returned  to  the  United  Stales  during  his  boy-  less  conduct  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  of  some 
hood,  and  he  was  raised  in  Baltimore.  He  en-  miracles  ascribed  to  hint,  he  enjoyed  during  his 
tered  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  from  that  life  the  greatest  veneration,  and  was  canonized 
institution  in  1826.  He  studied  for  the  bar,  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  The  elevation  of  thought  in 
but  never  practised  law.  He  was  married  to  his  writings  procured  him  the  name  of  "The 
Miss  Susan  Mary  Williams,  daughter  of  Ben-  Seraphic  Doctor.*  The  Franciscans  oppose  him 
jamin  Williams,  originally  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  as  their  hero  to  the  Dominican  scholastic  Thomas 
Miss  Williams  was  a  lady  of  very  large  fortune,  Aquinas.  He  wrote  for  ihe  honor  and  improve- 
which,  united  with  Bonaparte's  own  prop-  ment  of  his  order,  for  the  promoticMi  of  the  wor- 
erty.  made  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  ship  of  the  Virgin,  on  celilncy,  transubstanlia- 
of  Baltimore.  After  his  marriage  he  devoted  tion,  and  other  doctrines.  He  is,  on  the  wbokw 
his  time  to  the  management  of  a  large  estate,  distinguished  from  other  scholastics  by  per- 
and  partly  to  agricultural  pursnits.  For  many  spicuity,  avoidance  of  useless  subtleties,  and 
years,  Bonaparte  received  a  handsome  allow-  greater  warmth  of  rehgious  feeling.  Among  his 
ance  from  his  father,  with  whom  he  was  on  writings  are  'Itinerarium  Mentis  in  Deum* ; 
terms  of  intimacy  in  his  several  visits  to  'Reductio  Artium  in  Theol(;giam' ;  'Centilo- 
Europe.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philip;>e,  quiiun' ;  and  'Breviloquium.'  His  whole  works 
Bonaparte  was  permitted  to  sojourn  Jn  Paris,  were  published  1588-96,  at  Rome,  in  7  folio  vol- 
but  for  a  short  period  only,  and  under  hia  umes,  and  there  are  several  modern  editions. 
mother's  name  of   Patterson.     Although   travel-  Many  pieces  attributed  to  him  are  not  genuine. 

ing  incognito,  he  attracted  much  attention  from  i»__.^.'*_    m— f«..«ji      a    *u        •  _t  • 

hi!  .iiBSU,  likeness  to  the  great  emperor.    He  k,,^™"!,?; w™!f;;''L'™' ,?'  S  ™.,  „. 

m,  thStight  to  r.,e,„We  h™  more  thm  soy  o(  ^^'li^U^VS' ilt'°T''JS,!,  ItVZ^  i 

»!.     _  -  .  u'. 1.    .1 j:j     II.      . the  island,     itie  greatest  width  01   the  bay  is 

SJ..  ,™?J-,S^..T™  itt    „J     i.iT,H  ,S  39  mite.    It.  oavVtion  is  rendered  dangeroiis 

rSf,i  T;;.?^     i.k  Tl  ™    h     Ik.    „;?,..  ™  S  tht  rocky  i,l>od,  with  whirl,  it  is  stSdded. 

rrench    court    with   his   son,    by   the   invitation     -A, ■     _i.-_i.ti _.  .i,_ . .1   .1 

of    Ihe    emperor.    Bonapsrti    listed    his    leg.!  Sj^/VlJS^jfJj^S'™"  1^'  '5! 

.  _  j; ■_  ii.    IT    _  1.        ..    I.    I  j~: iJ* tiarbor.     i  he  town  stands  near  the  cape,  about  70 

K^S;/       E  ,r      ?    °  ^    f*^^!      S;^  5  1.  •"•'"  -<"">  V  we.t  of  st  John-s,  .nd  is  a  port 

to  share  with  the  ofrspnne  of  the  second  mar-       j      ,        _  j  if  !_■ .  .-  _      d  .   . 

riage,  in  the  property  of  his  father;  but  judg-  of  entry  and  fishing  sUt.on.  Pop.  3.SSI. 
ment  was  given  against  him.  Jesohe  Napolkon,  Bon'bright,  Daniel,  American  edwcator;  b. 
grandson  of  Jerome  Bonaparte;  b,  Baltimore,  Youngstown,  Pa.,  i8.li.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
S  Nov.  1832;  d.  Pride's  Crossing,  Mass.,  (1850),  and  was  tutor  there  {i854h5).  Between 
4  Sept.  189,1.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col-  1856  and  1858  he  studied  at  the  universities  of 
lege  and  West  Point  Military  Academy,  but  re-  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Gottingen.  and  upon  his  re- 
signed bis  commission  in  the  United  States  army  turn  to  America  became  professor  of  Ihe  Latin 
to  enter  the  French  service  in  1854.  He  served  language  and  literature  in  Northwestern  Univer- 
with  distinction  in  the  Crimean  war  and  in  the  sity,  Evanston,  III.  From  1899-92  he  was  dean 
Italian  campaign.  Charles  Joseph,  grandson  of  of  the  faculty  of  liberal  arts.  During  igoo-a 
Jerome  Bonaparte:  b.  Baltimore,  9  June  1851.  he  was  acting  president  of  the  university. 


BOtfCK  AHF  -i-  BOND 


-  Boncfaan^,  Charii^  Uelchtdr  Artas,  shilrl 
tHfil-k^-or  ar-tii  bdn-shin  (Makquis  de,  miLr- 
kede>,  Veddftkn  leader:  b.  Anjou,  lo  May  17^; 
d.  17  Oct.  J793-  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  American  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  a 
captain  in  the  French  army  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution.  A  strong  Royalist,  he 
naturally  disliked  the  Revolution,  and  conse- 
quefitly  lived  in  retirement  until  chosen  leader  of 
the  Anjou  insurgents.  In  conjunction  with  La 
Rochejacquelein  and  Cathelineau  he  fought  with 
great  bravery  and  frequent  success,  hut  his  su- 
perior knowledge  of  military  tactics  was  not  suf- 
ficiently made  use  of  hy  the  insurgent  army.  In 
the  encounter  at  Cholet,  ij  Oa,  1793,  Bonchanip 
received  a  fatal  shot  in  the  breast,  and  when 
his  followers  vowed  to  revenge  his  death  on 
S.ooo  Republican  prisoners,  the  dying  hero  ex- 
claimed ;  'Spare  your  prisoners.  I  command 
it  I'     This  last  command  was  obeyed. 

Bond,  (Snt)  Edward  Aueuatua,  English 
scholar:  b.  Hanwell,  1815.  In  1867  he  was 
placed  over  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  and  in  1678  became  head  librarian, 


'Travels  of 
Jerome  Horsey.' 

Bond,  George  PbllfiM,  American  astrono- 
mer (son  of  William  Cfranch  Bond  (q.v.)  :  b, 
Dorchester,  Mass..  20  May  1825;  d.  17  Feb.  1865. 
He  assisted  his  father  in  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory,  and  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  death 
■was  appointed  director.  He  discovered  inde- 
pendentfy  11  new  comets,  and  was  the  author  of 
an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  appearance  of  Do- 
nati's  comet  in  1858,  and  of  important  investiga- 
tions on  the  subject  of  perturbations  of  comet- 
ary  orbfts,  as  well  as  an  investigation  into  the 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  Saturn's  rings.  His 
drawing  of  the  nebula  in  Orion,  of  which  a  fine 
steel-plate  engraving  was  made,  was  also  re- 
markable work,  ana  astronomical  photography 
received  its  first  impalse  at  his  hands. 

Bond,  WilKam  Cranch,  American  astrono- 
mer: b,  Portland,  Me.,  9  Sept.  1780;  d.  ag  Jan. 
1859.  He  began  life  as  a  watchmaker,  and  con- 
ttrttcted  the  first  ship's  chronometer  made  in  the 
United  States.  He  established  a  private  obser- 
vatory at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  which  was  at  the 
time  the  finest  in  the  country.  Invited  to  move 
his  observatory  to  Cambri<^e,  he  accepted  tlw 
invitation  of  the  Harvard  College  authorities, 
and  in  1^0  was  appointed  astronomical  observer 
to  the  college,  and  later  to  the  directorship  of 
tile  observatory  erected  there  in  1843-4.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  method  of  registering  the 
beats  of  a  clock  by  galvanic  circuit,  together 
with  the  observed  transits  of  stars  over  the  wires 
of  a  transit  instrument,  upon  a  chronograph,  and 
be  invented  the  spring  governor,  in  which  part  of 
a  train  of  clockwork  is  regulated  by  a  pendu- 
lum with  a  dead-beat  escapement,  and  the  other, 
receiving  its  motion  through  an  elastic  axis,  is 
Ttfflde  to  run  uniformly  by  a  balance-  or  fly- 
wheel, and  thus  time  is  visibly  measured  to  a 
small  fraction  of  a  second.  The  plan  of  record- 
rag  observations  by  electro-magnetism,  known  in 
Europe    as    ibe    American     method    was    first 


Boivd.  See' Building;  Masonry. 

Bond;  awrrtten  acknowledgment  or  bind- 
ing of  a  debt  under  seal  The  person  who 
gives  the  bond  is  called  the  obligor,  and  be  to 
whom  it  is  given  the  obligee^  A  bond  may  be 
single,  as  where  the  abligDr  oUiges  himself, 
his  htirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  another  at  a  day 
named,  or  it  may  be  conditional  (which  is 
the  kmd  more  generally  used)  that  if  the 
(^WOr  does  some  particular  act,  the  obligation 
shall  be  void,  or  else  shall  remain  in  full  force, 
as  payment  of  rent,  performance  of  covenants 
in  a  deed,  or  repayment  of  a  principal  snm 
of  mon^  borrowed  of  the  obligee  with  in- 
terest, which  principal  sum  is  usually  half  of 
the  penal  sum  specified  in  the  bond.  There 
must  be  proper  parties,  and  no  person  can 
take  the  benefit  of  a  bond,  except  the  parties 
named  therein,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  cases 
of  bonds  given  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties  by  certain  classes  of  public  officers.  A 
nian  cannot  be  bound  to  himself  even  in  cotmec- 
tion  with  others.  The  bond  must  be  in  writing 
and  sealed,  hut  a  sealing  sufbcient  where  the 
bond  is  made  is  held  sufficient  though  it  might 
be  an  insufficient  sealing  if  it  had  been  made 
■where  it  is  sued  on.  *It  must  be  delivered  by 
the  [Wrty  whose  bond  it  is  to  the  other.  But 
the  delivery  and  acceptance  may  be  by  attor- 
ney. The  date  is  not  considered  of  the  sob- 
stance  of  a  bond,  and  therefore  a  bond  whidt 
has  either  no  date  or  an  impossible  date  is 
Still  valid,  provided  the  real  day  of  its  being 
dated  or  given  can  be  proven.  The  condition 
is  a  vital  part  of  a  conditional  bond,  and  usu- 
ally limits  and  determines  the  amount  to  be 
paid  in  case  of  a  breach,  but  interest  and  costs 
may  be  added  (12  Johns.  350).  The  recovery 
against  a  surety  in  a  bond  for  the  payment  of 
money  is  not  limited  to  the  pwialty,  but  may 
exceed  so  far  as  necessary  to  include  interest 
from  the  time  of  the  breach.  So  far  as  interest 
is  payable  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and 
tmtil  default  made,  it  is  limited  by  the  penalty, 
hut  after  breach  it  is  recoverable,  not  on  the 
EToimd  of  contract,  but  as  damages,  which  the 
law  gives  for  its  violation.  On  the  forfeiture 
df  the  bond,  or  its  becoming  single,  the  whole 
penalty  was  formerly  recoverable  at  law,  btrt 
here  the  courts  of  equity  interfered,  and  would 
not  permit  a  man  to  take  more  than  in  eon- 
science  he  ou^ht,  that  is,  his  principal,  interest 
and  expenses  in  case  the  forfeiture  accrued  by 
non-payment  of  money  borrowed,  the  damages 
sustained  upon  non- performance  of  covenants, 
etc.  And  the  similar  practice  having  gained 
some  footing  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  stat- 
ute of  4  and  s  Anne,  C.  16,  at  length  en- 
acted, in  the  same  spirit  of  equity,  that  in  case 
of  a  bond  conditioned  for  the  payment^  of 
money,  the  paj-ment  or  tender  of  the  principal 
sum  due  with  interest  and  costs,  even  though 
the  bond  were  forfeited  and  a  suit  commenced 
thereon,  should  be  a  full  satisfaction  and  dis- 
charge. (2  Bl.  Com.  340.)  If  in  a  hond  the 
ohligor  binds  himself  without  adding  his  heirs, 
exectrtoTS.  and  administrators,  the  execirtors 
and  administrators  are  bound,  but  not  the  heir 
(Sheppard's  Touchstone,  369)  for  the  law  wilt 
not  imply  the  obligation  upon  the  heir.    (Coke. 
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litt.   aogo.)     If  a   bond    lie   dormant    for   ao  frequent   wars,  but  onder   French   ntk    is   bc- 

vears  it  cannot  afterward  be  recovered;  for  the  Einning  to  increase.    Agriculture;  mannfactarc*, 

law    raises   a  presuihption   of  its   havins  been  and  commerce  are  alike  unimportant 

Sii  ^^\^lJ^i«^  ^^'if^tL^'^iM         Bone,    or    Bon.      (the     APHBODisiaM     o* 

BiX    ?tAT\  Ptolemy),  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  province  of  and 

'     ^^"'  86  miles  north-northeast  of   Constantine.      Pop. 

Bondage.    See  Villenace.  about    3^,000,    among    whom    there    are    about 

n^^A^A  u/.»)..«...  .  -I-—     u._.  *      1,1.  12,000  Freueh  and  10,000  Italians,    It  is    built 

^...N^n?^™,./.  ^A^l^  '  ""  «s««  a  «>»<^K«^-   ^hoo's.   R'^^'^n  Catholic    «- 

msulmcnt  payments  of  duty.  j^^^,_  ^  ^^J^^^  ^j  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  hos- 

Bonders,    a    class    of    independent    land-  pital,  etc.    There  is  a  good  market,  and    also 

holders  in  Norway  and  Sweden.     They  are  at  reading-rooms,    coSee-houses,    and    a    theatre, 

once  peasants  and  aristocrats,  being  descended  The  chief  manufactures  are  bumooses,  tapestrj', 

from   the  old  leaders,  and  sometimes   from  the  and    saddles.     It   eicports   com,   iron   ore,    alfa, 

princes,  of  the  nation,  yet  being  also  cultivators  wine,    wool,   hides,   wax,    oil,   honey,   etc;    and 

of  the  soil,  and  more  rude  than  the  fanners  of  its    trade    is    considerable.    There    is    regular 

America    or   the   yeomen    of    England.     They  steamboat   communication    between    Bona    and 

number   seven   ninths   of  the  whole   population,  Marseilles.     About  one  mile  south  of  the  town 

and  are  the  principal  electors  of  representatives  are  the  remains  of  Hippo  Regius, 
to  the  National  Assembiy.  in  which  thevr  power         g  ^^^  compact  hard  materia!  making 

predommates    over    that    of    the    nobles    and  ^^^^  'skeleton    of    mammals,    most    of    the 

'^'"^-  birds,   reptiles,   and  amphibians,  and   the  bony 

Bondi,  b&n'de,  Clemen^  Italian  j>oet:  b.  fishes.    It  is  also  found  in  some  lower  forms. 

Mizzano.  Parma,  27  June  17^;  d.  Vienna,  30  Chemically  bone  is  complex.    It  is  essentially 

Jimc  1821.    Joining  the  Jesuits  shortly  before  organic  substances,  30  to  35  per  cent  infiltrated 

the  suppression  of  the  order  in  Italy,  he  was  ap-  with  inorganic  mineral  salts,  65  to  70  per  cent; 

pointed  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  University  to  the  former  its  toughness  is  due  and  to  the 

of    Parma.    He  afterward    provoked    the  hos-  latter  its  hardness.    The  organic  substances  of 

tility   of   the   order   by   publishing   an   ode    in  bone    are    ossein      (collagen,    gelatin),     small 

praise   of   their    suppression,    and    was   obliged  quantities  of  eiastin,  proteids  and  nuclein  from 

to    seek   an    asylum    in    the   Tyrol,    where    the  Itie  cells  and  small  quantities  of  fat.     The  inor- 

Archduke  Ferdinand  took  him  under  his  pro-  ganic  salts  are  calcium  carbonate,  calcium  phos- 

tection,   appointed   him   his   librarian   at   Briinn,  phate,   calcium    fluoride,   magnesium   (^osphate. 

and   entrusted    him   with   the   education    of   his  calcium   chloride,   and    small   quantities   of   sul- 

sons,  one  of  whom  afterward  succeeded  to  the  phates  and  other  chlorides.     Trie  percentages  of 

duchy  of  Modena.    In  1816  Bondi  was  appointed  both    inorganic  and  organic   constituents   vary 

professor  of   history   and  literature   at    Vienna,  widely   in   the  bones   of   different   animals,   and 

and  died  there.    He  was  an  easy  and  elegant  also  in  the  different  bones  of  the  same  animal, 

versifier,    and    cultivated    with    success    almost  These  differences  vary  widely  if  the  age  v 


all  the  varieties  of  poetry  —  lyric,  didactic,  satir-  but  are  fairly  constant  for  the  same  animal  of 

ical,   and   elegiac.    Among  the   most   important  the  same  age.     Thus  the  amount  of  water  may 

are    <La   Giornata   Villereccia,*    <La    Conversa-  vary   from   13   to   45   per   cent   in   the   different 

lione,'  and  'La  Feliciti.'     He  also  executed  a  bones   of   the  human    body,   being   greater    in 

metrical  version  of  the  .£neid,  which  spmc  con-  amount   in  the  spongy  bones  and  less  in  the 

aider  his  best  work.  compact  bones,  and  as  the  bones  groW  older  the 

Bo.dm„,  Th,,  on.  of  H.ll  C.ta.'.  be..-  ^TS  "of  S"boS:t'S^£ly*.'he''S 

known  ron..nce,.  ■l»"ndmg-  ,n  at  ,o„  .nd  TO-  ^'^    ,^  „f  ,11  ,h,  iSng  booi'  tonfin  i 

nay.    The  action  turns  upon  the  blind  Utmpl!  „t,^^  t,,„,j  „a„ow.    fhi,  i,  an  impnc- 

of  a  yonng  man  at  domg  ne«  wrongs  to  re-  ,„bstanee  in  the  human  economy,  being  the 

,enge  old  ■>"".  "h'ch  are  overjuled  by  Prov^  ,         ^     ,  ,^    b^^.Mjiii  „„^.,. 

dence   for   good     and   at  the   last,   no   longer  ,     ,_,,_,  ,i,i,  m.rmw  maL-w  on.  nf  th.  most 

I  ^"'  .^  .*-  development  Of  hi.  j^  J.S 'f^oTThis'T^e  Tar^   is  ""^ 


,   he   fulfills  his 


Important  factors.    This  bone  marrow  i 


5  destiny  oi  wessmg  ^^^  ^  ^  network  of  white  fibrous  connective 
'  "*"'''■  tissue  and  in  the  meshes  arc  contained  the  cells, 
Bondu,  bon-doo,  a  country  of  West  Africa,  mydoplaxes,  that  make  many  of  the  blood  cor- 
belonging  to  the  French  territory  of  Senegal,  pusdea,  particularly  the  polymorph  neutrophtles. 
on  the  west  of  the  Faleme,  a  tributary  of  that  and  the  eosinophiles.  In  the  red  marrow  the 
river.  Its  length  is  about  115  miles,  its  breadth  red  corpuscles  are  developed.  The  bone  mar- 
about 100.  Its  surface  is  but  little  diversified,  row  is  very  rich  in  proteids.  nucleo-proteidi, 
and  the  land  as  a  whole  is  not  very  fertile,  nor  is  extractives,  globulins,  fats,  and  compounds  of 
the  climate  good.  The  ordinary  African  ani-  iron.  Prepared  bone  marrows  are  therefore 
mals  occur,  but  the  lion  is  becoming  scarce,  highly  nutritious,  and  the  modem  "grilled 
The  ass  is  the  chief  domestic  animal.  The  bone,'  which  is  usually  rich  in  marrow,  is  a 
population,  which  consists  of  Fulahs  and  other  toothsome  and  valuable  dietary  addition.  _  The 
tribes,  is  rather  sparse,  having  been  reduced  by  histoloi^al  structure  of  bone  is  very  intricate; 


BONK  BLACK 

h  tbe  ^uBg  devdoping  anima],  cartilage  first  air  coiUained,  float  in  water.  The  bones  ot 
malces  its  appearance  from  modified  connective  turds  arc  remarkable  for  their  strength  and 
tissue  cells.  In  this  cartilage  certain  points  of  lightness.  The  twofold  nature  of  bones  is  read- 
ossification  appear,  which  subsequently  develop  ilv  demonstrated  by  two  simple  eyperiments, 
bone  and  tbe  bone  froni  several  points  coalesces  It  one  bone  is  placed  in  aci<L  20  per  cent  liTdro* 
to  make  tbe  completed  bone  structure.  The  bone  chloric,  the  acid  wiU  attacK  and  dissolve  out 
cells  in  the  cartiwKe,  the  osteoblasts,  thicken  and  the  mineral  salts,  after  which  the  bone  maj  be 
form  3  distinct  cell  wait  in  which  the  inorganic  bent  and  its  shape  altered  at  pleasure,  nothing 
salts  are  deposited  and  osteoblast  by  osteoblast  but  the  organic  material  remains;  another  simi- 
ihe  structure  of  bone  is  made  up.  Bone  is  also  lar  bone  may  be  placed  in  a  furnace  and  tiie 
formed  b^  the  periosteum,  which  is  a  covering,  heat  will  bum  out  the  organic  matter  entirely; 
first  of  the  cartilage  and  then  of  the  developing  that  which  remains  will  be  the  mineral  mat- 
bone  Bony  tissue  contains  arteries,  veins,  ter.  It  will  retain  the  shape  of  the  original 
nerves,  and  lymphatics,  and  is  a  distinct  tissue,  bone,  will  be  white,  bttt  will  brekk  down  into 
largely  modified  by  the  deposition  of  mineral  powder  at  the  least  pressure, 
salts.  In  a  section  across  a  long  bone,  at  its  Utes  of  Ihe  Bonts. —  In  dietetics  bones  make 
centre,  say  the  thigh  bone,  femur,  there  is  on  It  snbstratum  for  soups.  These  are  inq»ortant 
the  outside  the  thin  tough  layer,  the  periosteum  carriers  of  salts  to  the  body.  As  for  Uie  gala- 
with  its  vessels  and  nerves  and  lymphatics ;  tine  alone,  it  is  a  tissue  sparer,  the  txidy  can 
within  this  is  the  compact  bone  and  in  the  not  use  it  for  purposes  of  anabolism,  but  it 
centre  the  cavity  nsually  filled  with  marrow  spaPes  katabolism  of  protcids.  It  is  a  nsefnl 
at  the  ends.  A  very  thin  section  of  the. compact  menstruum  for  foodstuffs.  Bone  marrow  is 
bone  viewed  under  the  microscope  shows  a  highly  nutritious,  contains  iron,  and  is  a  super- 
number  of  cavities,  the  Haversian  caiuls;  these  lative  food,  and  thought  to  be  particularly  val- 
contain  blood  vessels  or  were  the  sites  of  for-  uable  as  a  blood  maker.  The  uses  of  bone  in 
mer  blood  vessels  in  the  developmental  stage,  the  arts  are  numerous.  (See  Fertilizers.)  Con- 
Around  these  Haversian  canals,  one  sees  regu-  suit  Syminowitcb,  'Histology* ;  Gray,  'Anat- 
lar  lamellae,  not  unlike  the  rings  about  a  tree  omy.' See  Anatomy  ;  Kinetocenesis;  Osteology. 
trunk;  these  are  the  Haversian  lamellae  and  in-  _  «,  1.  t  t.i  t  *  •  t  nL 
dkate  the  regular  growth  of  bone  cells  from  ?»"'  ^'f<=^  ^™7  ^1»*  °^  Anlmil  Chit- 
the  centre.  Scattered  between  the  lamella:  are  *^*i?''.  T*  ^^^^^  carbonaceous  substance  mto 
numerous  small  spaces,  containing  living  bone  *""^".  ^^f?  "«  converted  by  calcination  or  de- 
cells,  the  lacnree,  all  of  which  are  probably  in  struclive  distillation  m  close  vessels,  and  which 
communication  with  one  another  by  minute  '*c*^^*'^J.^  "**?■  '"■  t"*  .Pr»?ss  of  sugar- 
canals,  or  canaliculi.  Thus  the  entire  bony  sys-  "*""»?-.  This  application  of  it  is  doe  to  the  prop- 
tem  is  pierced  throughout  by  an  extremely  fuie  *"y  "*"<=\  '*  possesses  m  common  with  pther 
and  exceedingly  rich  network  of  canaU.  As  V"^?  ."'  cnarcoal,  but  in  a  supenor  degree,  of 
these  are  filled  with  lymph  the  bone  substance  is  aepnvi'ig  various  kinds  of  solutions,  syrups, 
coosuntly  bathed  in  this  living  life^ving  fluid.  ^-  °'  ^"*.T  .co'o"nK  matters,  and  thus  blanch- 
Tbe  different  bones  of  the  body  show  minor  '"^  J  punfymg  them.  Animal  charcoal  is  pre- 
variations  in  structure.  The  bones  of  the  hu-  P.=""?d  ^''}'^\M  hMtinf  the  bones  in  a  retort 
man  body  are  grouped  according  to  their  shape,  =""''":  *°  ^^^  l"   "'"^'j..  t^*  <i?|"   "'   ''«=?'"- 

e»Tui«;»i    fl„;^      XI—   i«r,™k-v™   ™ ,.■  .     (  gether  with  loam.     Two  of  the  pots  togetner 

ST'  'h^^^  „LLiS  fnif  ^h  °*  A  •'"''J  «>»«  50  pounds  of  bones,  which  should 
shaft  and  two  expanded  ends  or  epiphyses^  and  p^i^^iy  bTfr^of  all  fatty,  fleshy,  and  ten- 
are  found  in  the  limbs.  They  give  suPPort  and  3i„^,  ^„  as  the  qualih-  of  th^  charcoal 
kverage  for  motion  and  are  usually  slightly  ;,  ;„  ^^is  case  improved.  The  bones  ios^  on 
curved  m  one  or  two  directions  to.  give  greater  ,he  average,  about  half  their  weight  m  the 
elasticity.  Flat  bones  are  found  in  the  skull,  process  of  calcination.  The  charcoal  is  ground 
Pdvi^  scipula  and  are  usually  so  disposed  as  tetw*en  grooved  rollera  in  order  to  prevCTt  the 
to  aiford  protection  to  the  internal  viscera;  formation  of  durt.  and  by  this  means  it  is  r»- 
they  also  offer  considerable  surface  for  muscu-  juced  to  the  condition  of  coarse  grains  varying 
lar  attachment  and  hence  give  a  good  leverage  from  the  size  of  turnip-seed  to  that  of  peas. 
lor  the  long  bones.  Short  bones  are  found  m  Liquids  are  decolorized  by  passing  them 
the  wnst  and  ankle.  Strength  and  freedom  of  through  a  filter  or  bed  of  thin  granular  char- 
molion  are  their  attributes.  Irregular  and  coal,  which  absorbs  by  mechanical  action  the 
mixed  tones,  are  the  vertebrse  and  some  of  the  coloring  matters  held  in  solution.  The  filtering 
"wnes  of  the  skuU.  They  each  have  varied  and  beds  used  in  sugar-refininif  are  sometimes  of 
spKially  adaptive  functions.  Many  bones,  espe-  the  depth  of  50  feet.  After  the  liquor  has 
ciaiiy  those  of  the  skull,  are  composite.  They  flowed  for  a  certain  time  the  charcoal  becomes 
develop  separately,  and  finally  unite.  Thus  the  completely  saturated,  and  its  purifying  action 
tmnes  of  the  skull  are  separated  until  late  in  ceases.  It  has  then  to  be  restored  so  that  it 
ute.  and  in  some  individuals,  some  of  the  bones  may  be  used  again,  and  this  is  effected  by  vari- 
"cver  develop  thoroughly.  This  is  frequently  ous  means,  such  as  washing  with  water  or  with 
itie  case  in  the  growth  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  long  exposure  to  air 
Hilure  to  unite  produces  the  well-known  de-  and  moisture,  or  heating  to  redness.  The  last  is 
"wmity  of  cleft  palate  or  hare  lip.  the  best  method,  and  is  the  one  almost  invari- 
Bone  IS  sbghtly  heavier  than  water,  its  ape-  ably  adopted,  the  charcoal  being  heated  in  iron 
«e  gravity  varying  from  j£o  to  1.9a  The  pipes,  fire-clay  chambers,  or  in  rotating  cylin- 
■pwify  bones,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  ders.    Sec  Charcoal,  Aniuau 
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Bone-ctvw,  caverns  containing  deposits  ta  in  Madrid,  162a    It  atpbined  Ws  method  Ol 

which   are   embedded    large    quantities    of   the  instruction,  containing  the  first  alphabet  for  t!le 

bones  of  animals  (many  of  them  cxtmct),  dating  deaf  and  dumb,   and  was  of  gw>d  service  to 

from  the   Pleiocene  or  later  geologic  periods.  Dalgamo.  Wallis,  and,  a  century  later,  to  the 

See  Cave.  Abbe  de  I'Epec,  who  acknowledged  his  indebt- 

Bone  Diseases.  See    Osteojuyeutis;    Pebi-  edness  to  Bonet's  labors. 
ostitis;  Osteitis.  BonfigUo,  or  Buonfiglio,  Benedetto,  ba-n5- 

Bone-dog.      See  Bonk-sbask;  Dogfish.  ''^''^  bon-fe'lyo,  Italian  painter;  b.  1425  (?)  ;  d. 

Bone-dust,   bones   ground   to    dust   to   be  MSO  {?).  His  chief  work  was  the  frescoes  of  the 

used  as  manure    See  FEBTiuzeia.  ^J'*"".  Comuna ie  at  Perugia,  where  he  lived. 

J.  .       c       ,  These   frescoes  placed  hitn  m  t.ie  first  rank  of 

Bone-tish.    bee  Lady-fish,  the  painters  of  the  Umbrian  school.     It  is  bc- 

Bone-shark,  or  B asking-shark,  a  compara-  li^ed  that  he  also  assisted  Pinturiochio  in  dec- 

tively  rare  species  of  pelagic  shark,  found  in  the  orating  ihe  Vatican. 

Arctic  seas,  and  southward  as   far  as  Portugal  Bongabong,    Philippines,    a   town    in    the 

and   New    York,     It   obtains   the   name   "bone-  southeast  part  of  Lu^on,  with  an  estimated  pop- 

sharlt''  from  the  resemblance  of  its  slender,  long  ulation  of  20,000.    It  lies  in  a  mountainous  dis- 

and   close-set   gill-rakers   to    whale-bone.      It   is  trict,   and   attainsd   military   importance   as   the 

also  known   as   "basking-shark,"   because  of   its  headquarters   of   a   regiment   of   United    States 

habit  of  remaining  quiet  for  hours  in  one  place,  troops.    Tiie  town  has  a  municipal  government 

It  reaches  a  length  of  40  feet,   and  its  skin  is  based  upon  popular  election. 
tough   and    covered    with   flmall  spikes.     It   is  Bongar,  bfln'gar.  a  serpent  of  the  genus 

usually  seen  m  the  brooding  season,  sluggishly  Bungarua      See  Khait 

swimming   in   groups,   on   the    surface   of   the  „       i!.-    t>  '        ^  .,>  -  i.t  >        t.  . 

water,  and    undisturbed    by    the    approach    of  .     ^T^*"'  ^¥««r?' ■'■'*°t"^  m^^iP^^^-W^*"!: 

1,™,-  '  ^^*^  lan  scholar  and  publicist:   b.   Naples,  21   March 

r*      ,  1826;  d.  near  Naples,  22  Oct.  1895.    The  com- 

Bonebreaker,  the  great  fulmar-petrel  (Oj«'-  mencement    of    his    brilliant    career    indicated 

fraga  gigantea)    of  the  islands  and   coasts  of  scholarly  activities  only,  for  he  made  fine  stud- 

the    South    Pacific    and    Atlantic    oceans.      It  ks  and  versions   of  Aristotle  and  Plato:  but 

IB  as  large  as  an  albatross,  and  feeds  mainly  Utterh'  he  took  up  such  subjects  as  <The  Finan- 

upon  the  carcasses  of  dead  seals  and  cetaceaiis.  cial    History   of   Italy.    l86r8*     (1868)  ;    'The 

whose  bones  It  IS  capable  of  breaking  with  its  Lite  and   Times   of   Valentino   Pasini'    (1867), 

vuUure-hke  beak.  and   »The  Life  of  Jesus*    (1890);  <The  Roman 

Boner,  John  Henry,  American   poet  and  Festivals*   (1891);  the  popularity  and  value  of 

literary  worker;  b.  Salem,  N.  C.,  31  Jan,  1845.  these  and  other  works  givirig  him  great  promi- 

A  contributor  to  the  magazines,  he  was  on  the  nence.     He  held  professor  snips  in  several  Italian 

editorial  staff  of  the   'Century  Dictionary'   and  universities;    was    minister    of    public    instnic- 

the    'Standard    Dictionary,'     and    was    at    one  fion  in   1874-6;  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber 

Sriod  [it«rap'  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  of    Deputies    nearly    continuously    from    i860; 

e   has    written    'Whispering    Fines*     (1883),  founded  the  Slampa.  the  leading  Turin  journal, 

a  volume  of  verse  and   the  magazine   'Cutura,*   of   iriiich  he  was 

Boner,    Ulrich,   ool'rle    bo'ner,    the  most  et!''or  at  '■«  time  of  his  death;  and  presided 

ancient  German  fabulist,  a  Dominican  friar  at  over  the  International  Peace  Congress  hdd  m 

Bern,  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.     His  "O'"^  '"  i8<)i. 

collection  of  fables  under  the  title  'Der  Edel-  Bon'go,  or  Obongo,  the  name  of  a  negroid 

stein'    (the  Gem),  is  distin^ished  by  purity  of  people  in  the  basin  of  the  Ogowe  River,  in  the 

language  and  picturesque  sni^ilicity  of^  descrip-  French  Congo,    They  live  by  the  chase,  graiin^, 

tion.     The  first  editions  of  these   fables   were  and    agriculture,    and    are    skilful    workers    in 

by  Bodtnerand  Eschenburg.     Benedce   published  iron. 

a  very  good  edition  with  explanatory  notes  and         Bongo,   a    large    west    African   bushbuck 

an      excellent      vocabulary      (1816);     that     of  (q  v ) 

i,or,-\  and  soldier;  h.  Edgefield,  S.  C,  25  Dec.  1813; 
^  ™.  .  ,  d-  White  Sulphur  Springs.  N.  C.  27  Aug  1890. 
Boneset,  or  Thoroughwprt  (  Eupatonum  He  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College,  1834. 
perfoltatum).  a  stout,  ill-smelling  perennial  herb  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1837,  and  served  as  a 
of  the  natural  order  Composila,  native  of  representative  in  Congress  1840-4.  In  1836  he 
America,  common  in  moist  soil.  The  plants,  ^-as  major  and  adjutant-general  of  the  South 
which  attain  a  height  of  sometimes  eig-ht  feet.  Carolina  Brigade  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Flor- 
are  often  planted  as  ornamentals  m  low  ground.  i,]a;  and  colonel  of  the  12th  U.  S.  Infantry 
In  mid.tummer  when  the  profusion  of  purplish  during  the  Mexican  war.  In  1856  he  was 
or  white  flowers  are  in  full  blow  they  are  strik-  elected  to  Congress  as  a  State  Rights  Demo- 
mg  objects.  The  foliage  and  flowers  have  teen  crat.  and  re-elected  in  1858.  but  left  Congress 
used  as  a  tonic  in  domestic  medicine,  their  in-  j,  Dec.  i860,  when  the  South  Carolina  delega- 
tensely  bitter  tasfe  being  supposed  to  commond  tion  withdrew.  Commissioned  a  brigadier  in 
them  for  this  purpose.  See  Eupatorium.  the  Confederate  army.  19  April  1861 ;  he  com- 
Bonet.  Jtian  Pablo,  hoo-an'  pabl5  bft-net',  manded  Beauregard's  centre  at  the  first  battle 
Spanish  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dimib  of  the  of  Manassas,  hut  gave  up  his  commission  to 
17th  century,  distinguished  as  one  of  the  first  enter  the  Confederate  Congress.  27  Jan.  1862. 
teachers  of  this  cla^s.  and  the  author  of  a  re-  He  was  governor  of  South  Carolina  1862-4. 
markable  work  'Rediiccion  de  las  letras  y  artes  when  he  was  again  commissioned  a  brigadier- 
para  ensefiar  a  hablar  a  los  mndos,>  published  general,  and  was  serving  with  Gta.  JwnstOD 
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U  the  time  of  the  Utter's  surrender.    In  i86S  he  mander's  Cross  -of  the  Boyat  Ordec  of  Isabella 

was  a  delegate  to  ihc  National  Democratic  con-  the  Catholic    In  iSgz  a  celehratcd  painting  by 

Tcntion  ia  New  Yoric  her,  entitled  'Horses'Threshing  Corn,'  was  sold 

Bonhm,  Teias,  a  town  and  conoly-.eat  ^'"  *»■>«;■  "  '!  ""  f"",  "''"I,,?'""'' 
o(  FuminConnty,  iiinated  on  the  Teia.  4  P.  ™  '""'i'  "'"'";™.  ■  °,i.  j  ""  i'","  ''t'j  ' 
and  the  Denison,  B.  »  N.  O.  R.R.'..  It  i.  the  »*««..  <"  >"'  » !"  'V;"??',  '^' .'"'•"f'T'ul 
seat  of  CariloS  College,  and  the  Masonic  pamnng  repreBenling  the  h.stor.calcomba  he- 
Female  Inatimte.  As  thTcentre  of  an  agricnl-  S™"/?"  "■"«■"?  "'  "'"=''  V  CoJolphm 
total  region  it  ha.  a  large  eiport  trade,  >nvUed  h,s  fr.ends  ,n  1734.  See  larnelle,' Rosa 
especi.ll™  in  cotton.  Its  chief  mnfSoring  in-  f  °»1"!"'.  »  -"  ''  «•  T"'a \!)^.l '  £  ^™' 
doane.  are  Hour  mills,  cotton-gins,  n^hine-  1"°",  ?"£'>':"'■  ^f  J-''' i°i  ■,"'  i.^S^' 
shops,  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  tobacco  1™-  ''^  H)!tory  of  French  PaiMmg'  (1899). 
factories,  etc     Pop.   (1910)  4,844.  Bonhomme,  Jacqnes,  zhak  bo-n6ra,  a  term 

n_i,_t?  .        A_»        r-.  of  contempt  used  by  the  French  nobility  to  des- 

i-gfsrbSir.^TeS  Al^XoSr.)  ST  "■'»""""■->»'«•  "<-^'<>y'>-  p-- 

Rosa   Bonheur;  b,   Bordeaux.  4  Nov.   1824;     d. 

33    Feb.    1884.     The  beauty   of  his  landscapes         Bonhomme  Richard,  the  flagship  of  John 

has  been   much  praised.     He  was  made  Cheva-  Paul  Jones   (q.v.),  in  the  most  reniBrkable  naval 

lier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867  and  received  victory  on  record,  23  Sept,  1779;  originally  the 

■  ■  Duras,  a  worn-out  unseaworthy  merchant  i--"— 


Bonheio-,  Jole.  Isadore,  aha  e.-a-dor  bo-  ?»"  '"•'^  '5  ,'!"?  '"^'I"'!iiES"°Si 

nir,  French  Jaioter  and  .lulptor,-  brother  of  '»"°"  T™  "!  "^1  ""^  T    1.£TZ,^. 

Roi,  Bonheor  (,...)  :  b.  Bordeinx.iS  May  1827.  f"  'S"'"„^  !°  ?5  "'  'o'u   ^rii'  i   S 

In  the  Salon  of  .sis  he  exhibited  both  paS-  '''"\  ?l°"'£"  .5         R»hard,'    becauK.  he 

ings  and  sculptnre  but  in  l.le,  years  corfned  f''-''i  >',",.'W.  foUow.ng  one  of    »>"""»•. 

hiSiself  to  sculpture     Medals  were  awarded  him  3,1 'l' 'Sr™,;3™  L»  ^.i   L  t«,,  S™^ 

in  186s  and  ife.    Among  noted  works  of  his  V^ 'tT^^f^^l  S^.ri^^nS.k    W.r' 

ffim"'  ^""'  ""  ='»"■"'•""'  ■^'"  '''""'  "iese'Td^'S:  "cf.ir'Shh "t'C' .JhS 

vessels   in   the   squadron    Jonea   intercepted,   oft 

Bonheur,  Harie-Rosa,  ma-re  r6'za  b5-n*r,  Flamborough  Head,  on  the  east  coast  of  Eng- 

French  artist  of  distinction,  widely  known  as  a  land,  a   British   fleet   of  naval   stores   from  the 

painter  of  animals:  b.  Bordeaux,  22  March  1822;  Baltic,  convoyed  by  the  Serapis   (Capt.  Richard 

d.   Fontainebleau,    25   May    1899.     She   received  Pearson)    and    the    Countess    of    Scarborough. 

her  earliest  instruction  in  art  from  her  father.  The  latter  was  captured  by  one  of  Jones'  squad- 

and  when  only  i8  years  old  exhibited  two  pic-  ron ;  the  former  about  7  o'clock  on  a  moonlight 

tures,   *Goata  and_  Sheep,'   and   'Two  Rabbits,'  night   joined    battle   with   the    Richard,   having 

which  gave  clear  indications  of  talent.     In  1849  25    guns    on   a    side,    10    i8-pounders — a    much 

a  fine  work,  'Labourages  Nivemais,'  by  her,  was  Kreaier  weight  of  metal  than  its  foe,  and  with 

purchased  by  the  French  government  for  3,000  far  more  penetrating  power  than  the  12-pound- 

francs  and  placed  in  the  Luxembourg  collection,  ers  of  the  American  ship.    To  neutralize  this  ad- 

In  1855   'The  Haymaking  Season  in  Auvergne'  vantage    Jones'    policy    was    to    tight    at    close 

was  hung  at  the  Universal  Exposition  in  Paris,  range;  and   in  the  attempt  to  rake  the  Serapis 

and  in  the  same  year  she  sent  the  'Horse  Fair'  the  two  vessels  swung  broadside  to  and  were 

to  the  French  Exhibition  in  London,  where  it  lashed  tc^ether  by  Jones,  and  fought  the  rest 

was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  season.     It  of  the  battle  so   close  that   the  guns  could  not 

was  offered  by  her  to  Bordeaux  for  $6,000,  but  be  run  out  full   length,   their  muzzles  touched, 

the  offer  being  declined  it  was  sold  in  England  and  the  rammers  of  each  had  to  be  thrust  into 

for  ixifloo.    It  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the  port-holes  of  the  other  to  load.    Only  those 

Cornelius     Vanderbilt     ioi     the      Metropolitan  of   the   starboard    side   of   each   could   be   used. 

Museum  in  New  York,     She  made  a  quarter  si/e  Two   of  Jones'    i8-pounders   burst   at   the   first 

repbca  which   Is  now   in   the   National   Gallery  fire;    his   lighter   gfuns   were   gradually   silenced 

in  London.     After  this   work  she  stood  at   thtf  by   the   Serapis;   the   entire   sides   of   his   vessel 

very  head  of  delineators  of  animal  life,  showing  were    shot    away,    so    that    the    Serapis'    shot 

a  wonderful  power  of  representing  spirited  ac-  passed  through  without  touching  anything;  she 

'ion.    Near  her  studio  she  had  an  ante-chamber  caught    fire    in    several    places ;    she    had    been 

as  a  stable  for  the  convenient  studv  of  animals,  leaking  at  the  outset,  and  now  had  several  feet 

of  which    she   collected'  some   noble   specimens,  of    water    in    the    hold ;    and    an    under-oflicer 

She   also    attended    horse    markets    and    fairs ;  in  affright  let   the  200  or  300  British  prisoneM 

generally  wearing  masculine  dress,    which   was  loose    and    ran    to   tear    down    the    colors,    but 

not  unbecoming  to  her  strong  and  marked  fea-  finding  the   flag-pole  gone   began   to   shriek   for 

tures.    After  1849  she  directed  the  Free  School  quarter,     Lieut.  Dale  with  immense  presence  of 

oi  Design   for   Young   Girls   in   Paris.     During  mind   set  the  prisoners  at  the  pumps,   not  only 

the  siege  of  Paris  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia  saving  a  guard  but   releasing  the   pumpmen  to 

specially    ordered    that    her    studio    and    resi-  fight;  Jones  broke  the  officer's  head  with  a  pistol- 

dence  at   Fontainebleau   should   be   spared   and  butt,  and  in  answer  to   Pearson's  inquiry  if  he 

■espected.     She   received   a  first-class   medal   at  was    ready   to   surrender,    replied,    °I   have   not 

the  French  Salon  in  1849,  and  another  in  i8S5 ;  begun  to  fight  yet,"  though  the  Serapis  was  fir- 

»nd  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  In  ing  heavily  and  his  own  guns  were  nearly  stilL 

'*S;  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Meantime,  however,  the  deadly  musket  fire  from 

Antwerp  in   i868-    received    the   Leopold   cross  the  Richard's  top  gear  had  made  the  service  of 

from  the  king  of  Belgium  in  1880,  and  the  same  the  upper  guns  of  the  Serapis  almost  sure  death, 

jear  received  from  the  king  of  Spain  the  Com-  and    they    too    were    silenced;    a    cannon-shot 
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brought  down  her  mainmast;  the  combustibles  out  from  Elngland  and  Ireland  to  convert  them, 

thrown  from  the  Richard  wrapped  her  upper  Among  these  was  Boniface,  who  in  718  went 

deck  in  fire;  at  last  a  bucket  of  hand-grenades  to   Rome,  where  Gregory  II.  authorized  him  to 

flung   down   her   hatchways   set   off   a   mass   of  preach  the   gospel   to   the  nations   of   Germany. 

cartridges   strewn   along  the   decks,  killinE  or  He   commenced   his    labors   in    Thuringia   aod 

wounding  nearly  all  those  around,  and  wrecking  Bavaria,   passed   three  years   in   Friesland,   and 

live  guns;  and  just  then  Jones'   ship,   the  AUi-  journeyed  through  Hesse  in   Saxony,  baptizing 

ance— whose  timid,  half-insane  French  captain  everywhere,  and  converting  the  pagan  temples 

had  been  tacking  about,  occasionally  firing  grape-  to  Christian  churches.     In   723   he   was   invited 

shot  at  random  into  both   vessels,  came  near,  to  Rome,  made  a  bishop  by  Gregory  II.,  and 

and   Pearson  struck  his  colors,  though  four  of  recommended  to  Charles  Martel  and  all  princes 

his    guns    were    still    firing    and    his    ship    was  and  bishops.     His  name  Winfrid  he  changed  to 

sound.    Jones    put    Dale    aboard    the    Serapis,  Boniface.     He  destroyed  the  oak  sacred  to  Thor, 

and  tried  to  navigate  the  Richard  to  a  friendly  near  Geismar,  in  Hesse,  founded  churches   and 

i  but  at  g  o'clock  of  the  25th  she  had  to  monasteries,     invited     from     England     priests, 

ibandoned,    and    she    sank    about    an   hour  monks,   and   nuns,   and    sent    them   to   Saxony, 

later.  Friesland,   and    Bavaria.     In    732    Gregory    III. 

Boni,   bo'ne,    a    district   in    the    island    of  "»=<'«  ""im  archbishop  and  primate  of  all  Ger- 

Cclebes,  and  one  of  the  principal  states  of  the  ^P^ny,  and  authpnzed  him  to  establish  bishoprics^ 

Bugis  nation,  with  an  esfimate^  area  of  about  gi^   only   existmg   bishopnc   being   the   one   at 

1,000  square  miles.     This  territory  is  mountain-  Nassau.     He  founded  those  of  Freisinft  Ratis- 

ous,  but,  though  cimtiguous  to  the  great  volcanic  bon    Erfurt,   Baraburg    (transferred  a^erward 

belt  of  the  archipelago,  exhibits  no  traces  of  '«  Paderborn)    Wuriturg,  and  Eichstadt.     In 

volcanic  action.     Lompoo-Batang  (great  pillar),  739  he  restored  the  2'^°P^1.  ^^  S'.  Rupert^ 

its   highest   peak,   and    the    loftiest    in    Celebes.  «  Salzburg.     After  the  death  of  Charles  Martel 

mttaini  an  elevation  of  8,200  feet  above  the  level  ^«   consecrated    Pepin   the   Short    king   of   the 

of  the  sea.     Lake  Labaya,  or,  as  called  by  the  ?""^?'  '"   Soissons,  Iv   whom   he   was   named 

natives,  Taparang-Danau,  in  the  northwest  cor-  Archbishop  of  Mainr.   He  held  eight  ecclesiasti- 

ner   of   this   territory,    is   a   beautiful    sheet   of  =?1   councils  in    Germany,   founded   the   famous 

water.  24  miles  long  and  13  broad,  with  an  aver-  »bbey  of  Fulda,  and  undertook  in  754  "=«  JOpf 

age  depth  of  six  fathoms,  and  abounds  in  fish.  "^^  i°'  the  conversion  of  the  tnfidels.    In  Fulda 

It  is  bordered  on  all  sides  by  a  luxuriant  and  ?  coPX  of  the  gospels,  in  his  own  handwritmg, 

rIchJy  diversified  tropical  growth,  except  at  the  'f  .'".'*  ^,'*"'  ""'^  f*""*^  '?, »  *'""■:  *?  '"'"  "T" 

mouths    of    the    nutfierous    little    streams    that  ^*;''A''-''^  "k*"  ?""' m^.^^J^''  '"  ^^  "** 

empty    into    it,   where   clearings,   and   beautiful.  fi"t  Christian  church   m   North  Germany,  near 

picturesque   little  villages,    attest  the   industry,  '•'«   ""^Be   »*   Altenburg,    m   the    Thuringian 

ikill,  and  civilized   tastes  of  the  Bugis   people.  *<"■«»'    »    monument    has   been    erected    to   h.s 

Boni   was   formerly  the  most  powerful  state  in  memory.     The   most  complete  collection  of  the 

Celebes,  but   since   1859  has   been  practically   a  '«"^",  f^f    Boniface   was   ;iublished    at   Mainz, 

Dutch  dependency.    In  the  north  the  scenery  is  ]7^  folio;  and  of  his  entire  works,  a  volumes, 

fine,  and  the  soil  fertile  —  rice,  sago,  and  cassia  Oxford,    1^5.      See   Lives   by   Pahler    (j879J; 

being  produced.     The  inhabiUnts  have  an  allied  Werner  (1875)  1  Ebrard  (i8Sz). 
language  to  the  Macassars,  with  a  literature  of  Boniface,    the    name    of    several     Popes. 

their   own.     Their   towns   and   villages   dot    the  Boniface  I„  elected  418  by  a  parly  of  the  clergy, 

coast,  and  as  enterprising  merchants  and  sailors  and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Honorius,  who 

the  Bugis  are  found  in  every  port  of  the  East  declared  the  anti-pope  Eulaliua  a  usurper.    Boni- 

Indian   Archipelago;  ihey  also  engage  in  agri-  face  condemned  Pelagianism,  and  extended  his 

culture  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  authority  by  prudent  measures.    In  a  contest 

articles   of  gold   and   iron,   in   which  they  have  with  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  endeavored 

a  large  trade.     They  are  well  built,  active,  and  to  take  from  the  bishops  of  Thessalonica  their 

brave,  and  are  lighter  skinned,  as  well  as  supe-  canonical  jurisdiction  over  Illyria,  he  success- 

rior   in   honesty  and   morality   to   other   Malay  fully  vindicated  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  See. 

races.    Their  institutions,  said  to  be  very  ancient,  -Boniface  II.,  elected  530;  d.  532.    The  death 

partake   of    the   character    of   a    constitutional  of  his  rival,  the  anti-pope  Dioscorus,  a  few  days 

monarchy.    The    British    have    twice    attacled  after  his  election,   left  him   in  quiet  possession 

the    Bonese    for   injuring   their    commerce,    and  of  the  papal   chair.     During  his   pontificate   SL 

selling  the  crews  of  British  ships  into  slavery,  Benedict  laid  the  foundations  of  monasticism  in 

In  the  second  attack,  in  1814,  the  Bonese  king  the    West.    Boniface    III.,    chosen    607,    died 

was  killed.    The  number  of  the  population  is  nine     months     after     his     election,    Boniface 

unknown,  estimated   from  200,000  to  300,000.  IV.      reigned      608-61S     He      consecrated      the 

Bom'face,    Saint,   the   apostle   of   Germany,  Pantheon    to    the    Virgin    and    all    the    wirKa. 

who   first    preached    Christianity:    b.    Crediton,  Bonifai^  V     a   NiapohWri    was   Pope  6l!r62S. 

England,   680;   d.   Dokkum,  West   Friesland,   5  He  confirmed   the   mviolabiliW  of  the  asylums, 

lune    75S       His    original    name   was    Winfrid  ""^   endeavored   to   diffuse   Christianity   among 

In  the  cloister  school  at  what  is  now  Exetei^  the  English.    Boniface  VI..  a  Roman,  elected 

he   received    his   first    lessons   in    secular    and  896,  died  a  fortnight  after.    Boniface  VII.,  anti- 

religious    training    and    at    the    age   of    18    he  pope,  elected  974  during  Ihe  lifetime  of  Benedict 

entered   the    Benedictine   monastery   in    South-  VI.,   whose  death  he   was   suspected   of   having 

hamptonshire    and    shortly    after    received    the  eaused.     Expelled    from   Rome  he   returned   on 

habit    of    Saint    Benedict.      In    his    30th    year  the  death  of  Benedict  VII.,  and  found  the  chair 

he    was    consecrated    a   priest.      A    great    part  occupied  by  John  XIV.,  vhom  he  deposed  and 

of    Europe    at    this   period    was    inhsAited    by  threw  into  prison,  where  he  died.     Boniface  died 

heathen  peoples,  and  several  missionaries  set  n   months  after  his  retunn.    Bonifaci   VIII, 
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Benedict  Gaetano :  b.  Anagni  of  an  ancient  Cata-  Bonifado,  VenexiBno,  TS-nld-zl-a'nS  hi-' 

Ionian    family;  elected  Pope  24  Dec.  1394.    He  ne-fa'chd,    Italian   painter:  b.   Venice,  about 

atndied  jurisprudence,  was  a  canon  at  Paris  and  1^25;  d,  about  1579.    He  belonged  to  the  Vene- 

Lyons,  advocate  of  the  consistory,  and  prothono-  tian  school  and  his   'Saint  Jerome  and   Saint 

tary  of   the  Pope  at  Rome.    After  Martin  IV.  Margaret' ;  'Saint  Barnabas  and  Saint  Sylvca- 

had  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  ter> ;  'Saint  Anthony  and  Saint  Mark'  are  still 

(laSi)    he  went  as  legate  to  Sicily  and  Portu-  in  the  Venice  Academy. 

gal,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  recon-  Bonifacio,  bo-ne-fa'cho.  Strait  of,  the  Fre- 

ciling    the    king  of    Sicily   with   Alphonso   of  turn  Gallicum  of  the  Romans,  lies  between  Cor- 

Aragon,    and  Philip  the  Pair  with   Edward  L  sica  and  Sardinia,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  is 

of  Eneland.    After  Oxlestine  V.  had  resigned  only  seven  miles  wide.    The  navigation  is  dilfi- 

tlie  papal  dignity  at  Naples,  in  1294,  at  the  insti-  cult  owing  to  the  rapid  current  and  the  great 

Ration  of  Boniface,  the  latter  was  chosen  Pope  number  of  rocks,  which,  however,  are  favorable 

He  met  with  opposition  from  the  cardiirals  of  to  the  production  of  coral. 

the  family  Colonna,  whose  antagonism  followed  Bonifazio  Veronese,  bo-ne-fa'tse-o  vl-rS- 

him   throughout  his  entirepontificate.    His  in-  „a*sa  (the  Eldeb),  Italian  painter:  I.  Verona, 

duction  was  maemiicent.    Tbe  kings  of  Hungary  1490.^.1540.    He  was  a  notable  colorist  of  the 

and  Sicily  held  his  bridle  on  his  way  to  the  Lat-  Venetian  school  and  many  of  his  works  have 

eran,  and  served  him  at  table  with  their  crowns  been  attributed  to  Titian  and  to  Giorgione,  whose 

on    their    beatis.    Boniface,   however,    was    not  styles  he  imitated.    Among  known  works  of  his 

successful  in  his  first  efforts  for  the  increase  are    'The  Finding  of  Moses'    in  the  Dresden 

of  his  power.    He  first  opposed  Albert  of  Aus-  Gallery,  and  'Dives  and  Laiarus»  in  the  Venice 

tria   m    his  contest  for  the  imperial  title,  but  Academy 

finally  yielded  and  crowned  him  emperor.    He  Soma    (bS-nfn')   lalandi,   several   groups 

was  cjoally  unsucrassfnl  in  his  attempt  to  arbi-  ,  j,|„j     f,otth  Pacific  Ocean,  eitending  from 

■"K  !»«'». England  and  France.    The  Mis  ,„      .     '     .  „  ^.      ■  f,    „„,j  „,  „j  ^ 

which  he  issurf  at  this  tune  against  King  Philip  i„g  ',„ 'j, J„.    The   northwest    island    of    the 

die.  Fair  of  France  obtained  no.  consideration.  %     „„Ahiin  cluster,  called  Pariy  Group,  is  in 

This  wa.  also  the  case  with  the  interdia  which  ,          .      .      .  ^     |i„        .  g  £    the  cluster 

he  pronounced  against  him  at    he  Councd  of  ^„„,;J    Jj  ^j,  ;,',„    Thriargest  of  the  chain 

?"'     '2i.,y      ,      i";     "Tf.  ^J    S''^,""  is  Peel  Island,  on  the  west  side  of  which  is  a 

France,  Phdip  refused  to  yield  to  the  Pope  s  de-  ^^  j„j„,  ^,,1^  p^^  Lloyd,  jn  Ul.  27'  j'  3o" 

crees.    The  Pope  was  accused  of  duplicity,  of  5,     ,„„         .  „,  „.  ^   „i,,     surrounded  by 

siinony,  of  usurpation,  of  heresy,  of  unchasiity;  j,,,,  „„„,j  witSpalm  trees.    Almost  every 

and  it  was  resolved  to  condemn  and  depose  him  ^,|,       ^^    ,    „„,„   „;    „„„     ^^^    ,„„,, 

at  a  general  councd  at  Lyons.     Philip  went  still  ^^^^^  ;„  ,,,,  „„j     ,„        ^Itttt^,  ate  numer- 

lurtheri   he  sent  Nogaret  to  Italy  m  order  to  j  j,j  „,  „„„,  y„j,  „ic„,if„i.    Ped 

seiie  his  per«>n  and  bring  himto  Lyons     No-  ,j,;^j  j,  i„hjii,^  i    „„,  O^A  Americans, 

met  united  himself  for  this  poipose  with  Sciarra  ,^j  Hawaiians,  who  cukivatc  maiie,  vegetables, 

Coontia,  vvbo  with  his  whole  family  were  bit-  ,„tj„„    „j   He  ,„g„-cane.    It   is  frequenlly 

tctly    inimical    to    Boniface     Bomface    lied    to  ,,,i,,j  '^     „„,,,  |„",„,  „(  „,„  „J  ,„,S 

Anagnr  where  Nogaret  and  Colonna  surprised  ,,,„',.    The    islands    were    discovered    by 

hun.    BonifjM    aned    with     spint.    ■Since    I  f,,,  ji,p„,„  ;„  ,5,,  „d  since  1S76  have  been 

am  betrayed,'   said  he,    -as  Jesus   Christ  was  ,    ,hc  possession  of  Japan.    Pop  about  ijoo. 

betrayed,   I   will  die  at  least  as  a  Pope.*    He         o™-! > „.      d i_^* iii,.i...a 

assumed  the  pontifical  robes  and  the  tiara,  took  p.lffW"?;!,  ?,i„„rT^?,  A,    VS,., 

tbe  keys  and  the  cross  in  his  hand,  and  seated  ?'"'f''  English  pamter;  b    25  Oct.  iSoi,  at 

himself   in  the  papal  chair.    But    he   insignia  Arnold,  a  village  near  Nottingham    "here  h.s 

of  his  holy  office  dff  not  save  him  tram  seizure.  {"""  ""V^ni-llS.^^)!^.:  t 

Nay,  Colonna  went  »  far  as  to  use  personal  Jf? "J^'lS, ^S'  ..'S.  ™™?,„  rJ.T.  .nS 

viotace.    Boniface    remained    in   impriimment  'L'  '»'''?l'p„if"S,TrirJiSl.Si  .  di 

VTy'-'^i  f '"  '5,'ft*".r"'h  '■£a"5,J"S  Srdn'rtd  ecti™%or"'arr?nd'''SK  'as'" 

Si  "    ;i:f  t    i^             ^i  f  .^"^„,  student  at  the  Louvre,  and  was  also  for  a  time 

feme,  where  he  died    a  mon  h  titer,  m  1303.  j„  ,^,  „„ji„  „{  b,,^„  (;„,     Hi,  genius  dis- 

^li"?,  ?••  S?™  l-^'"'}'  ?'  Naples,  sue-  ,  ^  ^     „  •„  i.„dscape-paintiiig,  aS  he  rap- 

ceeded  Urban  VL  at  Rome  during  the  schism  f^]'  ^ose  to  great  eminence  in  this  department, 

m  the  Church,  while  aemcnt  VIL  resided  m  j„,    ,„    p„|j   „j  afterward   in   England,  to 

Avignon.    He  was  distinguished  for  tbe  beauty  ,j„„  r„    ,  Academy  E»hibition  he  contributed 

of  his  person  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  ,„,„,   ,,'„„„,  ^ij^^  „atei  a  great  sensa- 

raiher  than  for  a  profound  knowledge  of  the-  (ion.    He  worked  at  first  entirely  in  water-color, 

ology  and  canon  law.    Even  the  counsel  of  his  but  from  about  1825  he  also  used  oil.    A  bril- 

experienced  cardinals  could  not  save  him  from  bant  career  was  in  prospect  for  him,  when  he 

the  commission  of  gross  blunders.    He  made  the  „as   cut  off  by  pulmonary  consumption.    See 

annates  a  regular  tax  in  1392.    Many  abuses  in  Muther,  'History  of  Modern  Painting'   {1896). 

fte  sale  of  benefices  were  indulged  during  his  Sonito,  bo-ne'ti  a  fish  of  the  mackerel 

Ijntificate.    A  notable  event  in  his  reign  was  (,„»     (icomtriirl  nearly  related  to  the  gigan- 

he  suppression  of   the   rebellion    m   Rome   m  ,ie  ,„„,,.  ,„„  „jler,  longer  in  body,  and  with- 

lavor  of  a  Repubbc.    He   supported  the  pre-  out  teeth  on  the  vomer.    There  are  two  Amerl- 

tensions  of  Ijidislaus  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  can  species.    One   (Sarda  ntrdo)   lives  in  the 

and  dutmg  the  greatest  part  of  his  pontificate  open  seas,  except  at  spawning  time,  from  Cape 

was  engaged  in  negotiations  at  Avignon  with  CoA   to    Cape    Sable,    and   occasionally   in  the 

ais  rivals,  aement  VII.  and  Benedict  XIII.    He  Gulf   of  Mexico,   where   it   weigfis    10  to    12 

flirt  1404.  pounds.    In  color  it  is  dark  steel  blue  abovcv     . 

ooglc 


BONITZ  —  BOHNBUBRP 

with   numerous   dark  narrow    strips    obliquely  important,    ccanprise  carpeta,    inachtoery>    soapi 

downward  and  forward  from  the  back,  and  the  chemicals,  stoneware,  etc.    The  means  of  com- 

under  parts,  silvery.    The  California  bonito  or  munication   are   ample,   both   by   the    sttamers 

skipjadt    (Sarda   chilieiuis'),   is   heavier   and   is  which  ply  upon  the  Rhine  and  by  the  railways^ 

found     from     San     Francisco    northward     to  Prince  Albert  studied  at  Bonn   and    Beethoyen 

Japan.      In  the  tropics,   the  bonito  is  known  was  born  there,  the  house  of  his  birth  being 

as    the    worst    foe    of    the    flying-fish.      On  now  a  museum.    There  are  statues  of  Bcetho- 

the    Rhode    Island    coast    the    fish    is    called  ven  and  Arndt,  a  monument  commemorative  of 

abbicore.  the  war  of  1870-1,  a  monumental  fountain,  etc 

_,..-,  ..<-..,.       r-  The  antiquity  of  Bonn  is  considerable,   and,  as 

Bonitz,   Hermann,   her  man   bo-nlta,    Ger-  (],e    residence    of    the    electors    of    Cologne,    it 

man  classical  scholar:   b.    Langensalza.  29  July  j^      „f      historical      importance.        Pop.       about 

1814;  d.  Berhn,  25  July  1888.     He  was  professor  53000 

in  the  University  of  Vienna,  1849-67,  director  of        '  d„__    ,._;_.__;»„  „i      c-.  !>«„« 
a  gymnasium  at  Vienna  from  1867,  and  a  tnem-  ^°°^'  UW«"lt7  of.     See  BoNN. 

ber   of   the    Academy   of   Sciences.     He   was   a  BomiMBicux,  Jean,  zhon  b6-na-sy£,  French 

profound   student   of    Plato   and   Aristotle    and  sculptor:    b.    Paunissieres,    1810;    d.     J892.     He 

was  the  author  of   'Ueber   die   Kategorien  des  studied  in  Pans  and  in  1836  received  the  Prix  de 

Aristotelea'      (1853);      <PIatorische     Studien'  B-omt.    He    gained    the    favor    of    the    French 

(1858-60)  ;  'Aristotelischc  Studien'    (1862-7).  '^'^''^  ^  refusing  to  model  3  statue  of  Voltaire 

.  „         .  .  ,  for  the  fai;ade  of  the  Louvre  and  thereafter  did 

Bonn,  a  city  of  the  Prussian  province  of  much  work  for  churches.   He  was  commissioned 

the  Rhine,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Elect-  j^    1857   lo    model   a   colossal    statue   of    Noire 

ors  of  Cologne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Dame  de   France   for   the  valley  of   Puy   from 

over  which  there  is  a  magnificent  new  bridge,  the  bronze  cannon  taken  at  SebastopoL     Other 

erected  at  a   cost  of  $1,000,000,   with  a   central  important  works  of  his  are  'Amour  se   conpant 

span  of  600  feet.    It  is  a  flourishmg  place,  and  1^3  ailes' ;  <David  Bcrgcr,  1814' ;  and  'Medita- 

has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved  in  re-  tion.>    for    which    last    he   received    the    cross 

cent  years,  though  it  still  has  many  narrow  ir-  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

regular  streets.  The  town  hall,  completed  1782,  i>„„--»  t  t„«  t^._i.  im^^.-*:^  t-  aa  ,t,s. 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  its  edifices.  An^  Bontwt,  Won  Joseph  norentin  la-on  7I10. 
other  important  building  is  the  cathedral,  cruci-  ^^^  ^o-ron-t^n  ho-na,  Hench  pamter:  b.  Bay- 
form  in  plan,  and  foSning  an  imposing  and  """"v  ^  J"f  '^^^- ■  ^$''".  «  ^^''fi  P"^  > 
picturesque  example  of  the  late  Romanesque  Tf  i'^""/'  ^m 'h'  '"  ^PilS  a"^  ^'"i^-  ^^ 
otulp  nf  arr-hii^r-tfir^  Thi.  irrcaipr  nart  nf  it  Studied  Under  Madrazo  at  Madrid,  and  under 
&  "Lr'S";  th  SaS."".,""  She  I-~?  <:o8n,et  «  P.ris.  fi,«  K.ining  ,«o^Hjm 
buildines  and  instilutions  are  ecliuscd  bv  the  "^  "  '"  '  *^  recetved  a 
celebrit?  of  Ihe  i.niversily,  the  charier  o(  Which  fe=™d-cla..  medal.  The  li.t  ol  his  honor,  i.  a 
was  giien  18  Oct.  1818.  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  h,  l"p  °T',£,  t  ?i  5  ""  °'  >">•""."  "» 
the  kine  of  Prussia  who  at  the  same  time  ^^'°"  ^'  '^'  ^"  ""^  Ugion  of  Honor  he  was 
SdowSifwith   S'a™al  inSm.Tf  abont  """=    =5''"?"  , !£'»&.    »%"   '' J^'f-   "i 


$60,000.    The  former  residence  of  the  Elector  commander  m   1882.    He  pamts  portraits  . 

5^  Cologne  was    bestowed   on   the    university,  Senre  subjects ;  many  of  these  are  reminiscenco 

and  was  fitted   up  at  great  expense,  being  .ui-  "'  >"■  •"','■.'''  Italy  and  Egypt.     He  became  a 

passed    in    extent    and    beaut,   probably   by   no  "'"''?  f'  <>•'  '"'•<"'  '°.  ■»»  and   was  cho- 

Iniversity  building  in  Europe.    The  lini.ersity  f   =■"='   pr"  essor  of  p.mting  i„   the    tcule 

possesses  a  libiiiry  of  more  than  a7S,t»o  .olumei  1>"  Beaux  Arts  m  iSS&    His  work  shows  the 

lait  incunabula  and  1 176  MSS  'a  museum  of  influence  of  Velasquez  and  Ribera.  and  his  por- 

a'lSinilies,  a  collection  of  casts  of  the  prindp.l  "■!"#,'");  V   """'  "'   '"'t'l?'  /Mor.Hugo, 

-  ■ '■    -    .  collection  of  coins,  obscria-  ?"i  ""  Carlos,  are  remarkaWe  for  their  real- 


tory,    botanic    garden,    etc.    The    paintings 


;    painted    the    portraits    of    many 


Se'Act.l™i;.f  Ha;i''(amWotherti;e'Val    f.Th"""„'  T'  '■''  '"""'  '""  "  "'"  '"'■" 


allegorical  picture,  the  'Christian  Church' )  s 


this  country. 


executed  by  some  pupils  of  Cornelius.    In  the          Bonncchose,   Frangob   Paul  EmUe   Boi»- 
front  of  the  university  is  an  extensive  garden,     tjormand    de,    frari-swa    pol    r  ~"'    *•-= 


with    fine    old    avenues    of    trees,    while    from  "nan   bon-sho;,   French   poet   and   historian:  b. 

this    quarter   runs   westward   a   broad   straight  Leyerdorp,    Holland,    j8oi ;    d.    1875.    He  was 

avenue,  half  a  mile  long,  planted  with  horse-  librarian    of    the    palace    of    Samt    Qoud   for 

chestnuts,  passing  the  observatory,  and   leading  some  years  and  subsequently  held  similar  posts. 

to  the  botanic  garden  and  natural  history  collec-  His   one   notable   poetical    composition    is    'The 

tions    of   the    university,    and    to    the    chemical  Death   of    Bailly'    (1833).     Besides   a    'HistotJ 

laboratory,  the  anatomy  building,  etc.    In  this  o'  France'  he  was  author  of  "Reformers  Before 

quarter    also   are    grounds    and    buildings    for  'he  16th  Century   Reformation'    (1844);    'The 

the  use  of  the  agricultural  institute.     Particular  Fit  Conquests  of  England'    (1851)  ;   'Histoiy 

advantages   are   afforded    for   the   education   of  oi   England'    {1859);    'Bertrand   du   Guesclen' 

young  men  intended  for  instructors.     Many  men  (1866). 

distinguished    in    various    branches    of    science  Bonnemire,  Joseph  Eugihe,  zho-sef  e-zban 

have  been  connected  with  the  university,  includ-  bon-mar,    French    historian:    b.    Saumur,   21 

ing  Arndt,   A.   W.   Schlegel.   and   the  historian  Feb.  1813.     In  early  life  he  wrote  a  number  o( 

Niebuhr.     The  exertions  of  the  government  to  plays ;   but  owes   his   reputation   to   a   series  of 

collect  in   Bonn  all   the  means  of  instruction,  historical  publications, 'History  of  the  Peasants' 

united  with  the  charms  of  the  place  and  the  (1856);    'Vendee,   in    1793'    (1866);    "Popular 

"      ■        ■  "■  ■           '  "         ^    '  "      ?);  'History  of  the 
Sixteenth    Century' 


d.y  Google 


BONNER— BORNET-ROUGB 

Bonner,  Bdmund,  English  prelate;  b.  about  Bonnet,  Charles,  Swiss  naturalist  and 
149s :  d.  London,  5  Sept.  1569.  For  his  sl^ll  in  metaphysician:  b.  Geneva,  13  March  1720;  d. 
canon  law  he  was  patronized  try  Cardinal  Wol-  Genthod,  20  May  1793.  His  essay  'On  Aphides,* 
■ey,  on  whose  death  he  acquired  the  favor  of  in  ifliich  he  proved  that  they  propagated  with- 
Henry  VIII.,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chap-  out  coition,  procured  him  in  hjs  20lh  year  the 
lains,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  on  business  con-  place  of  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Acad- 
nected  with  his  divorce  from  Queen  Catharine,  emy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Soon  afterward  he 
In  1535  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  partook  in  the  discoveries  of  Trembley  respect- 
In  1538  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Hereford,  ing  the  polypus,  and  made  interesting  observa- 
being;  then  ambassador  at  Paris;  but  before  his  tions  on  the  respiration  of  cateniiHars  and  but- 
consecration  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  terfiies,  and  on  the  structure  of  the  tapeworm. 
■  London.  In  1542-3  he  was  ambassador  to  the  Bonnet  was  a  close  and  exact  observer.  He 
'  Emperor  Charles  V.  After  Edward  VI. 's  carried  religious  contemplations  into  the  study 
accession  in  1547  he  was  deprived  of  his  of  nature.  In  his  views  of  the  human  sod 
bishopric  for  non-obedience  in  connection  with  many  traces  of  materialism  are  to  be  found;  for 
the  injunctions  and  the  'Book  of  Homilies.'  instance,  the  derivation  of  all  ideas  from  the 
He  was  shortly  afterward  restored,  but  still  movements  of  the  nerve  fibres.  Of  his  works 
continuing  to  act  with  contumacy,  he  was,  after  on  natural  history  and  metaphysics  there 
a  lon^  trial,  once  more  deprived  of  his  see,  and  are  two  collections ;  one  in  9  volumes  4to, 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea  (1549)  ;  from  the  other  in  18  volumes  8vo  (Neufchaie!, 
which  prison,  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  1779).  The  most  celebrated  are'  'Traile  d'ln- 
releascd,  and  once  more  restored  in  1553.  Dur-  sectologie'  ;  'Recherches  sur  I'Usage  des 
ing  this  reign  a  most  sanguinary  persecution  of  FeuiUes  dans  les  Flantes' ;  'Considerations  sur 
the  Protestants  took  place,  many  of  whom  Bon-  les  Corps  organises'  ;  'Contemplation  de  la, 
ner  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  stake.  Nature'  ;  'Essai  anal^iqne  sur  les  Facultis  de 
though  it  appears  he  was  hardly  severe  enough  I'Ame*  ;  '  Palingenesie  Philosophique' ;  and 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  king  and  queen.   When  'Essai  de  Psychologie.' 

Elizabeth  succeeded  he  went  with  the  rest  of  Bonnet,   in    fortification,    an    elevation   of 

the  bishops  to  meet   her  at  Highgate,  but  was  the  parapet  at  a  salient  angle,  designed  to  pre- 

coldly    received.     He    remamed.   however,   un-  yem   the  enfilading  of  the  adjoining  front  of 

molested,  until  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  the   work,    where   it    is    situated.    The   bonnet 

supremacy ;  on  which  he  was  committed  to  the  accomplishes,  however,  only  part  of  this  object, 

Marshalsea   (isoo).  where  he  remahled  a  pris-  and  is  subject,  at  least  in  field-works,  to  the  dis- 

oncT  for  nearly   10  years,   until   his  death.     He  advantage,  that  the  men  destined  for  its  defense 

was  buried  at  midnight,  to  avoid  any  disturb-  are  too  much  exposed  to  be  taken  in  flank  by 

ance  on  the  part  of  the  populace,  to  whom  he  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  on  account  of  the  neces- 

was  extremely  obnoxions.  sary   elevation  of  the  banquette,   a   fault  which 

D Tj  w  _*     *_     ■               1.1-  L         L  cannot  occur  in  the  works  of  a  fortress  which 

Boimer,   Robert,   American   publisher:   b.  ^,^    ^^„    ,3;^   ^ut.    The   term   also   denotes  a 
war   Londonderry,   Ireland,    28   Apr.     i&M;   d  covering   for   the   head,   now   especially   applied 
New  York,  6  July  1899^  Coming  to  the  United  j„  „„^  %^^  ^     f^^^,,  ■,      ,„  England  fheWl- 
.1,    M  'J^t    ^r-^^  learned  the  prin  era  trade  on  „p(  ^^^  superseded  by  the  hat  as  a  head-dress 
Ji'  5?^*'"^^  Coi*roH(,  and  gained  the  reputatiou  j„„  „,  ,1,^^  centuries  ago,  but  continued  to  be 
of. being   the   most   rapid   compositor    in    Con-  distinctive   of   Scotland  to   a   later   period. 
aecticut.     In   1&44  he  removed  to  New   York,  _            .       .              „     •     ,      r    , 
and  seven  years  later  had  saved  enough  money  „  Bonnet-head,  a  small  shark  of  the  genus 
to  buy  the  plant  of  the  'Merchants'  Lec^r,>  a  '^^"'"f";    f'-«f"e'«>"B    w"ni   seas  and   related 
small   business   periodical.     Changing   its    name  "  'f"*   shovel-heads   (q.v.). 
to  the  'New  York  Ledger,'  he  turned  it  into  a  Bonnet  Monkey.     See  Macaque. 
literary  publication,  printing  the  moat  popular  Bonnet-piece,  a  Scotch  coin,  so  called  from 
kmd   of    stones.      This,    combined    with    sensa-  t^g  YmgS   head   on   it   being   decorated   with   a 
tional    advertising    methods,    and   the    unprece-  bonnet  instead  of   a  crown.     It   was   struck  by 
dented  prices  paid  to  famous  contributors,  soon  ja^es  V.,  and  is  dated  1530.    Bonnet-pieces  are 
gve   the    'Ledger'    an    enormous    circulation.  „ery  rare  and  in  high  estimation  among  anti- 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  paid  $30,000  for  his  quaries 

!i!*^'^'Jr'n^.'r    '^"'^  *''*^     w  t  Bonnet-rouge.  b6-n5-roozh,  an  emblem  of 

,  ^nS^  and  Dickens  the  ^e  amount  for  ,j^        duringX  French  Revofution,  and  worn 

ajhort   story.     At  times   $25,000   a   week   was  a    head-dress   by   all    who    wished    to   show 

!^  .;"    ''i*""?'."K.'he    paper      Retiring    m  themselves  s.ilficientlv  advanced  in  democratiol 

1887  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  m  indulging  Hnciples.    It   is  said  by   some  to  have   been 

his  taste  for  fast  horses.     It  was  his  ambition  adopted  in  imiUtion  of  the  Phrygian  cap  of  the 

to  own   the   fastest   trotters    in    existetice,   ahd  ^ame  color  which  was  worn  by  those  who  had 

whenever   he   purchased    a    record   breaker,   the  obtained  emancipation  from  slavery,  while  others 

immal  was  immediately  withdrawn  from  public  maintain  that  it  had  a  much  more  lowly  origin, 

racing.     His   expenditures   for   fast   horses   ex-  anj   ^^g   borrowed   either   from   the   Marsellais 

ceeded  $600,000.     Some  of  them  and  their  cost  bands    that    flocked   to    Paris,   or    from   a    few 

were:     Dexter,  $35,000;   Raros,  $36,000;    Maud  Swiss   soldiers   who,   having  been   sentenced   to 

S..  $40,000;  Sunol,  $41,000.    He  was  a  generous  the  galleys  for  insubordination  to  tbeir  officers, 

pver  to  many  charitable  institutions  and  causes,  obtained  their  liberty  on  the  acceptance  of  the 

to  Princeton  University    and  the   Fifth  Avenue  constitution  in  179a     Having  returned  in  a  kind 

Presbyterian  Church.     He  had  a  genuine  dis-  of  triumphal  procession,  wearing  the  red  cap, 

like  for  publicity,  and  many  of  his  benefactions  which  had  formed  part  of  their  galley  dress, 

Were  never  made  public  till  after  his  death.  the  fancy  of  the  people  was  struck,   and  the 
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bonnet-rouge   was   considered  indispensable  to  d.  Fort  Smith,  Arlt.,  12  June  1878.    He  gradu- 

every  true  patriot.    Even  the  unfortunate  Louis  ated  from  West  Point  1815,  became  a  captain 

XVI.  wore  it  when  paraded  through  the  streets,  of  infantry   18^5 ;  and  in  i8ji-6  engaged  in   an 

after  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life  from  the  exploring  e;«edition  to  the  far  West,  across  and 

mob  which  had  burst  into  his  palace.    After  it  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.     His  journal   and 

had  ceased  to  be  generally  worn,  it  became  the  other  manuscripts  were  edited  and  enlarged   by 

distinctive  badge  ni  the  men  of  the  Mountain.  Washington  Irving,  who  published  them  under 

During   the  storms  of  more  recent  periods  at-  the  title  of   'Adventures  of   Captain  Bonneville, 

tempts   have  repeated_^  been   made  to  bring   it  U.   S.  A.'    (183?).     He   fought   with   gallantry 

agam  into  fasiiion.    These  have  not  been  sue-  in  the  Mexican  war,  taking  part  in  the  siege 

cessful,   but   the   revolutionary   cap   rejected   by  of  Vera   Cruz,  the  trattle  of   Ccrro   Gordo,    the 

France  has  met  with  a  more  favorable  reception  capture  of  San  Antonio,   battle  of  Giurubusco, 

abroad,    particularly  among   the   newly    formed  where  he  was  wounded,  the  battle  of  Molino  (!el 

republics  of  America,  where  :t  is  often  stamped  Rey,  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  and  the  _en- 

Upon  coins,  or  used  as  an  emblem  upon  seals,  suing  assault  and  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Under  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  the  soU'  In  1857  he  commanded  the  Gila  expedition,  and 

briquet  of  bonnets- rouges  was   applied  to  indi-  in  1861  was  retired  from  active  set^ice,  'for  dis- 

viduals  who  either  had  figured  in  the  revolution  ability  resulting  from  long  and  faithful  service, 

or   were   supposed   to   hold   revolutionary  prin-  and  from   sickness  and  exposure  in  the  line  of 

ciples.  duty.*    In    1865    he    was    bre vetted    brigadier- 

n— ...I       (.x-  _i       /<i._j.       Ai„  _j  _  general  in  the  regular  army  'for  long  and  faith- 

Bonnev.1,     Mn-vml,     Claode     Alewmdcr  f  [  a^rviees."    See  CuUum,  <Officerrand  Grad- 

(CouNT   DE   or   AcHMET   Pasha),   French    ad-  („  ^f  ^^^^  y.  S.  Military  Academy,'   VoL  I. 

venturer:  b.  Coussac,  i6?5;  d.  Ccuistantinople,  (,o£R-) 

1747.     In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession     ^    „  ...     , „,  . 

he  obtained  a  regiment  and  distinguished  him-  Bonneville,  Lake,  a  lake  of  the  Pleistocene 

self  by  his  valor  as  well  as  by  his  excesses.     He  =P«^   that   twice  filled  a   now   desert   basin   of 

was,  in  1706.  appointed  major-general  by  Prince  '^^^-     At    its   greatest    dimensions    it    had    an 

Eugene,  and  fought  against  his  native  country,  area  of  ao,000  square  mjles.  and  was  I/X»  feet 

At  the  Peace  of  Rastadt  in  1714,  by  the  inter-  ^^P- 

ference  of  Prince  Eugene,  the  process  against  Bonney,  Charles  Carroll,  American  lawyer: 
him  for  high  treason  was  withdrawn,  and  be  b,  Hamilton,  N,  Y^  4  Sqit  1831;  d,  Chicago, 
was  allowed  to  return  to  his  estates.  In  1716  111.,  1903.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Peoria,  IIU 
be  was  lieutenant  field-marshal  of  the  Austrian  took  an  active  part  in  establishing  the  present 
infantry,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  educational  system  of  that  State;  was  admitted 
against  the  Turks  at  Peterwardein  (1716).  In  to  the  bar  1852,  settled  in  Chicago  in  i860,  and 
1718  Bonneval  was  made  a  member  of  the  actiuired  e.  large  and  successful  practice.  He 
in^ierial  council  of  war,  but  his  licentiousness  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  law  and  order 
and  indiscretion  induced  Prince  Eugene  to  get  movement  and  was  president  of  the  National 
rid  of  him  by  appointing  him  in  1723  master-  Law  and  Order  League  1885-93.  I"  ^893  he 
genera!  of  the  ordnance  in  the  Netherlands,  was  the  organizer  and  general  president  of  the 
To  revenge  himself  on  Eugene,  he  sent  com-  World's  Congresses  held  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
plaints  to  Vienna  against  the  governor,  the  position;  there  were  over  two  hundred  of  them, 
Marquis  de  Prie;  but  the  latter  received  an  and  they  proved  s.  marked  feature  of  the  World'« 
order  to  arrest  Bonneval,  and  to  imprison  him  Fair.  Besides  numerous  pamphlets,  addresses 
in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Bonneval  being  and  essays  on  public  questions  be  has  written 
afterward  ordered  to  appear  at  Vienna  and  give  'Rules  of  Law  for  the  Carriage  and  Deliverrof 
an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  spent  a  month  at  Persons  and  Property  by  Railway*  (1864); 
The  Hague  before  he  chose  to  comply  with  the  'Summary  of  the  Law  of  Marine  Fire,  and  Life 
summons.  He  was  therefore  connned  in  the  Insurance*  (i86s)  :  *Our  Remedy  in  the  Laws* 
castle  of  Spielberg,  near  Briinn.  and  condemned  {1887) ;  and  edited  A.  W,  Anington's  'Poems* 
to  death  by  the  imperial  council  of  war;  but  the  (1869). 

sentence  was  changed  by  the  emperor  into  one  Bomiey,  Thomas  George,  English    geblo- 

years  imprisonment  and  exile.    Bonneval  now  gist:  b.  Rugeley,  z?  July  1833.    He  was  president 

went  to  Constantinople    where  the  fame  of  his  »f  ^^^^  Geological  Society  of  London    1884-4 

deeds    and   his   humanity   toward    the    Turkish  and  in  1809  became  vice-president  of  the  RoyJJ 

prisoners    of    war    procured    him    a  kind    re-  Society.    He  has  written  'Outline  Sketches  hi 

ception.     He  consented  to  change  his   religion,  ^^^  ^(^  ^[      „f  Dauphine*   (1865);  »The  Al- 

received  mstructions  m  Mohammedanism  from  ■  ^    Reirions'    (1868)  •    'The    Story    of    Our 

the   mufti,   and   received   the  name   of   Achmet  ^janet'     (1893) ;    'Charles    Lycll   and    Modern 

with  a  large  salary.     He  was  made  a  pasha  of  g^j       i    (iggj)  .    <!«   Work'    (1896);    <Vol- 

three  tails_,   commanded   a  large  army,   d^f^ted  ^,'  (1898),  and  four  volumes  of  Sermons. 

the   Austrians   on   the  Danube,   and   quelled   an  ",„        ^  "^''     „,                      1       ,~     r  j      ^ 

insurrection   in   Arabia    Petrsa.     His  exertions.  ^  ..B?"?"'   Bloc _  Flag    a   popu\sj   Confederate 

as  commander  of  the  bombardiers,  to  improve  ba"?'!  fi"t  sung  in  public  at  the  Vaneties  Thea- 

the  Turkish  artillery,  were  opposed  by  the  jeal-  tre  in  New  Orleans  in  186I. 

ousy  of   powerful    pashas,    the  irresolution    of  Bonni*rea,  Robert  dc,  ro-b5r  di  bfin-nl-Sr, 

Mohammed  V.,  and  the  dislike  of  the  Turkish  prench  journalist  and  novelist:  b.  Paris,  7  April 

troops  to  all  European  institutions.     He  enjoyed,  i^^q_     He  began  his  literary  career  as  contribu- 

however,   the   pleasures   of   his   situation.      The  t^r  ,q  pg^is  journals  of  spirited  but  waspish  bi- 

memoirs   of   his   life   under   his   name   are   not  ographies    of    contemporary    men;    these    were 

genuine.  collected  and  published  in  three  successive  vol- 

BonneviHe,  bon-vil,  Benjamin  L.  E.,  Amer-  umes  of  "Memoirs  of  To-Day.'     His  novels  are 

ican  soldier  and  explorer :  b.  France  about  1795;  full  of  transparent  allusions  to  noted  persons, 
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and  hive  had  a  vcf;  Ereat  vt^cue.  In  one  ol  other  ior  Handd,  were  formed;  between  wbOat 
then,  'The  Monarch,'  Tie  portrays  high  Jewish  an  exciting  CMitest  was  waged  for  several  years. 
sodcCy  in  Paris.  Gradually,  however,  Bononcini's  poiiularity 
BtnniTUd.  Francois  de,  trlA-aw^  de  b6-  waned,  and  having  been  detected  in  an  act  o* 
ne-var.  Swiss  patriot,  a  younger  son  of  a  musical  plagiarism  he  left  England  m  17)3, 
family  which  held  large  possessions  under  the  *o"nd  his  way  to  Pans  and  Vienna,  and  tnaJ&r 
House  of  Savoy:  b.  Syssel  about  1496;  d.  Ge-  went  lo  Venice,  where  all  traces  of  him  ar* 
oeva,  1570.  In  1513  he  became  prior  of  Sl  '"^^  < 
Victor  at  Geneva,  but  falling  under  tbe  suspi-  Bonondni,  GioTonni  Haria,  Italian  mtisi>y 
cioD  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  taken  prisoner  cian:  b.  Modena,  1640;  d.  19  Nov.  167S.  Ha 
bj  him  in  isig.  After  ao  months'  imprisonment  was  educated  at  Bologna,  was  in  the  service  of 
he  was  set  free,  but  in  1530  he  was  again  seized  the  Duke  of  Modena,  Francis  II.,  and  also 
and  taken  to  the  castle  of  Chillon  at  the  east  maestro  di  capella  of  San  Giovanni  in  Monti.- 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  he  was  im-  He  vras  considered  an  authority  on  the  theory  of 
prisoned  for  six  years,  the  last  four  in  that  music  on  account  of  his  work  <Musico  prat- 
subterranean  vault  which  Byron  has  made  tico' ;  he  also  wrote  numerous  musical  compo- 
famous  by  his  poem  on  the  sufferings  of  'The  sitions,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
Prisoner  of  Chillon.'  He  left  the  town  his  „  u-  -'  -  1^  i  i.  i- 
books,  which  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Geneva  .  Bonone,  ho-no  na,  Cario,  Italian  painter: 
librari-.  His  chief  works  are  his  'Chroniques  bF„rara,  1569;  d.  1632.  He  studied  the  works 
li^  rJnt-vr'  Ctcci-  i.P«r  ^H  3  vnU  tRitI  anH  of  the  Caracci  and  Veronese,  and  shows  the  influ- 
?De*^"A,;%nle"e;'Nou"eIk  lo^'e"- <ie''c^neve'  "P^."*  ^-th  styles  in  his  own  work  He  taught 
(I55S).  See  Cribble,  'Lake  Geneva  and  Its  Lit-  I»!nt'"B  '«  Ferra'-a,  having  many  prominent 
era^  Landmarks'  (1901).  painters  of  the  town  under  his  _  instruc..on 
„  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  Among  his  paintings  are  'Ihe  Ansen  Christ' 
Bonny,  a  river  of  west  Africa,  one  of  the  and  'Patriarchs  and  Prophets.' 
mouihs  of  the  Niger.  The  town  of  the  same  _  .  j  ..  ,  -  .,..,.., 
name  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  ,  BonpUnd,  Aimi,  a-ma  bon-plan,  JacouSS 
near  its  mouth.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and  does  Alexandhe,  French  naturalist,  noted  as  the 
a  considerable  trade  in  palm-oil,  but  the  climate  "'^a.  of  Humboldt,  and  the  companion  of  hw 
is  unsuitable  for  Europeans.  Pop.  about  8,000.  wanderings:  b.  Rochelie,  22  Aug.  1773;  d.  Cor- 
n  .1  /"I.  1  I-  1-  L  .1.  rientes,  Argentina,  May  1858.  He  studied  medi- 
BonijycMtlc  Charles,  English  mathema-  cine,  and  served  for  a  while  in  the  French  navy 
tieun:  b.  Woolwich,  1792;  d.  Charlottesville,  a^  surgeon.  Having  returned  to  Paris  to  con- 
Va.,  October  1840.  .  He  was  professor  of  math-  tin^e  his  studies,  he  there  made  the  acquaintance 
ematics  at  Woo  wich  Military  Academy,  pro-  ^t  Humboldt,  then  a  young  man  actively  en- 
lessor  of  .natural  philosophy  in  th?  University  gag^d  i^  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  at 
of  Virginia  (itos-7),  and  of  mathematics  there  ihe  French  capital.  On  the  latter  projKting 
from  1S27.  His  publications  included  'Ele-  his  journey  to  the  New  World,  Bonpl^nd  read- 
mits of  Geometry';  'Elements  of  Algebra';  j,,,  ^^^ed  to  accompany  him,  and  shared  in  all 
'MensuraUon.'  etc.  the  adventures  and  toils  of  that  celebrated  ex- 
Bonnycastle,  Sir  Richard  Heniy,  English  pedition.  In  the  course  of  it  he  collected  up- 
ndlitary  engineer :  b.  1791 ;  d.  1848.  He  was  a  ward  of  6,000  plants,  previously  unknown,  and 
brother  of  Charles  Bonnycastle  (q.v.)  and  spent  on  his  return  to  France  in  1804  presented  his 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  British  North  herbarium  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
America.  He  was  author  of  'Spanish  America'  and  had  a  jiension  granted  him  by  the  Emperor 
(1818)  ;  'The  Canadas  in  1842'  (1642)  ;  'Canada  Napoleon.  A  great  friendship  subsisted  between 
and  the  Canadians  in  1846'  (1846)  ;  and  'Canada  hint  and  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  frequently 
as  It  Was,  Is,  and  May  Be'  (1846).  endeavored  to  cultivate  in  her  garden  at  MaJ- 
Bonomi,  Giuseppe,  joo-sSp'pe  bo-nS'me.  maison  the  flowers  whose  seeds  he  had  brought 
Italian  artist:  b,  Rome,  g  Oct.  1796;  tL  3  March  ^rom  the  tropics.  On  the  Restoration  he  pro- 
i8ra  He  was  a  son  of  Giuseppe  Bonomi.  the  '^f'^^'l  ">  South  America,  and  became  professor 
architect.  He  studied  art  in  London,  and  be-  "^  "^t"™!  history  at  Buenos  Ayres.  He  sub- 
came  famous  as  a  draftsman,  especially  of  Egyp-  scqiiently  made  an  extensive  journey  across  the 
tian  remains.  He  repeatedly  visited  Egypt  and  Pampas  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  ascended 
Ihe  Holy  Land,  and  Slustrated  important  works  '"«  ""f  Z^^^^^  "".<*  Paraguay,  but  was  ar- 
hy  Wilkinson.  Birch,  Sharpe,  Lepsius,  and  other  "^"d  by  Dr.  Francia,  the  governor  of  Para- 
^tologists.  He  also  published  a  work  of  his  «°»y-  **.a  spy.  and  detained  a  prisoner  for  eight 
own  on  Nineveh,  and  at  his  death  was  curator  Y^^?-  t'"  "29.  He  afterward  settled  at  San 
of  Soane's  Museum.  Borja.  near  Monte  Video,  and  after  1850  lived 
Bonondni,  or  Buononcini,  Giovanni  Bat-  _,  .„.  .  .  .-..' 
tiita.  j6-van'nc  bo-non-che'ne,  Italian  com-  „  Bonsai,  Stephen,  American  journalist:  b.- 
poser:  b.  Modena  about  i66oi  d.  about  1750.  Virginia,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  Concord 
His  proficiency  on  the  violoncello  gained  him  >"<!  Heidelberg,  In  the  Bulgarian-Servian  war 
admitUnce  into  the  hand  of  the  Enx^ror  Leo-  ^'  was  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
pold  at  Vienna,  where,  at  the  age  of  18,  in  nerald,  serving  m  the  same  capacity  in  .Mace- 
emulation  of  Scarlatti,  he  wrote  an  opera  called  ^"""^  and  Cuba.  He  has  been  secretary  of 
'Camilla,'  which  was  favorably  received.  In  Legation  of  the  United  States  in  Pekm.  Madrid, 
Ea^nd  for  several  years  scarcely  any  opera  Tokio.  and  Corea.  He  has  written  'The  Real 
was  tolerated  which  did  not  contain  some  of  Condition  of  Cuba' ;  'The  Fight  for  Santiago' ; 
Bononcini's  airs,  and  upon  the  almost  simul-  'Morocco  as  It  Is> ;  'Across  the  Paiific' 
taneous  arrival  of  himself  and  Handel  in  Lon-  Bonstetten,  b6n-stet'en,  Karl  Victor  von, 
wn,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  the  lat-  Swiss  publicist:  b.  Bern,  3  Sept.  1745:  d.  Ge- 
ter.  two  pa^t)e^  the  one  for  Boncncini  aod  the  oeva,  3  Feb.  1833.    He  studied  at  Leyden,  Cam-    1 
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bridge,  and  Paris ;  entered  the  council  of  Bern, 
and  became  district  governor,  and,  in  1795,  a 
judge  ill  Lugano.  He  lived  in  Italy  and  at 
Copenhagen  from  1796  to  1801,  and  after  his 
return  settled  at  Geneva.  Among  his  latter 
works  are  'Recherches  sur  la  Nature  cl  les  Lois 
de  r Imagination'  (Geneva  1807)  ;  'Pensees  Di- 
verses'  (1815);  'Etudes  de  L'Homme'  (1831), 
and  'L'Homme  du  Midi  et  L'Homme  du  Nord' 
(1824),  an  examination  of  tlic  influence  of  cli- 
mate. Several  volumes  of  his  correspondence 
have  been  published. 

Bontebok,  bun'te-bok,  a  small  Sottth 
American  antelope  (Bitbalu  fiygargus)  closely 
allied  to  the  blessbok  (q.v.),but  a  slightly  larger 
si^e,  and  having  the  continued  white  blaze  on 
the  face  to  the  root  of  the  lyrate  horns.     See 

H.MITIIEESI-. 

Bonus  Bill,  an  let  reported  to  the  United 
Stales  House  of  Representatives  by  John  C 
Calhoun.  2j  Dec.  1816,  appropriating  "as  a  fund 
for  constructing  roads  and  canals"  the  $i,5oa,oc» 
paid  by  the  United  States  batik  as  a  bonus  for 
Its  charter  privileges,  and  all  future  dividends 
from  its  stock.  The  real  object  was  to  build  the 
Erie  Canal,  which  New  York  did  not  feel  able 
to  do  alone.  Its  managers, —  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  etc., —  relying  on  the  ad- 
ministration holding  the  same  ideas  which  Jef- 
ferson and  Gallatin  had  formerly  voiced,  formed 
a  "log-roll'  in  Congress  with  various  local  in- 
terests, and  carried  the  bill  by  86  to  84  in  the 
House,  and  20  to  15  in  the  Senate,  the  opposi- 
tion being  scatteringly  local  rather  than  sec- 
tional, or  constitutional ;  but  Madison  vetoed 
it  on  strict-construction  grounds.  The  apparent 
injury  was  to  New  York:  the  real  injury  was 
to  the  South.  New  York  went  on  and  built 
the  canal  herself,  giving  her  an  irresistible  ad- 
vantage over  her  rivals,  while  the  South  was 
not  rich  enough  to  build  the  canals  from  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  Ohio,  enriching  Marj-land 
and  Virginia,  nor  from  the  Santee  to  the  Ten- 
nessee, enriching  the  Carolinas  and  Tennessee, 
and  if  the  general  government  had  helped  the 
Erie  it  must  have  helped  the  others  also. 

Bonvalot.  Pierre  Cabriel,  pe-ar  ga-bre-SI 
bon-va-lo,  French  explorer:  b.  Espagne, 
Aube,  18S3.  He  traveled  in  centra!  Asia, 
1880-2;  Persia,  Turkestan,  and  the  Pamirs. 
1885-7;  and  in  Siberia  and  Tonkin,  1889-90. 
He  has  written  <En  Asie  Centrale*  ;  "Du  Moscow 
en  Bactriane'  (1884)  ;  'Du  Kohislane  i  !a  mer 
Caspienne'  (i8';5>  :  'Du  Caucase  aux  Indes  i 
travers  le  Pamir'    (1888). 

Bonvin,  Prangoia  Saint,  frafi-swS  sSA  b6A- 
van,  French  genre  painter:  b,  Vaugirard,  22 
Sept.  1817;  d.  Saint  Germain-en-Laye.  18  Dec. 
ifSj,  He  was  self-taught,  exhibited  often  at  the 
Paris  Salon  and  received  the  medal  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1870.  For  a  lonf[  period  his 
work  was  not  popular,  but  his  paintings  are 
now  much  prized  by  collectors  on  account  of 
their  rich  coloring  and  sober  tone.  Among 
them  are  'Charity*  (iS'ia') ;  'Regimental  School' 
(1853)  ;  'Comer  in  a  Church*  (1880). 

Botif-fish.     See  Menhaden;  Ten-totjndek. 

Bony,  or  Gar  Pike.     See  Gar. 

Bonzea,  bon'zes,  a  name  given  by  Euro- 

Sans  to  the  priests  of  the  religion  of  Fo,  or 
nddha,  in  eastern  Asia,  particularly  in  China, 
Burma,    Tonquin,    Cochin- China,    and    Japan. 


As  these  priests  live  together  in  monASteriea, 
unmarried,  they  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
monks  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  do  pen- 
ance, and  pray  for  the  sins  of  the  laity,  who 
secure  them  from  want  by  endowments  and  alms. 
The  female  bonzes  may  be  compared  to  the 
Christian  nims,  as  the  religion  of  Fo  suffers  no 
priestesses,  but  admits  the  social  union  of  pious 
virgins  and  widows,  under  monastic  vows,  for 
tlie  performance  of  religious  exercises-  The 
bonzes  are  commonly  acquainted  only  -with  the 
external  forms  of  worship  and  the  idols,  without 
understanding  the  meaning  of  their  religious 
symbols. 

Booby,  a  name  given  long  ago  by  British 
sailors  to  several  of  the  smaller  tropical  species 
of  gannet  (q.v.),  because  of  their  ^stupidity,* 
which  consisted  simply  in  their  fearlessness  when 
visited  upon  their  island  breeding  places.  Hav- 
ing had  no  acquaintance  with  mankind  they  had 
no  reason  to  fear  him.  Most  of  the  species  are 
widespread,  and,  in  their  haunts  abundant.  One 
species  iSuta  variegata)  is,  however,  confined  lo 
the  coasts  of  Peru,  where  it  contributes  largely 
to  the  valuable  guano  deposits  on  the  islands 
there. 

Book.  Used  without  qualification,  the 
term  currently  implies  a  printed  literary  com- 
position in  many  sheets;  but  in  law  and  cus- 
tom it  has  received  three  extensions,  one  of  form 
and  two  of  matter.  The  form  includes  any- 
thing bound  like  a  book  —  volumes  of  accounts, 
or  of  blank  leaves  for  keeping  them  or  for 
indexing,  etc.,  and  even  "books'  of  gold-leaf,  25 
thin  strips  in  a  cover.  The  matter  indndes  —  by 
English  statute  law,  •every  volume,  part  or 
division  of  a  volume,  pamphlet,  sheet  of  letter- 
press, sheet  of  music,  map,  chart,  or  plan  sepa- 
rately published";  in  literary  usage,  the  written 
compositions  of  ancient  times  on  whatever 
material,  if  of  some  volume. 

Historically,  it  is  curious  that  primitive  at- 
tention has  invariably  seized  first  on,  and  named 
the  writing  after,  neither  form  nor  matter,  nor 
even  the  method  of  writing,  but  the  material 
on  which  the  writing  was  executed :  every  name 
in  common  use,  present  or  past,  refers  to  this. 
"Book,"  A.-S,  bSc,  is  from  an  old  Teutonic 
boks,  that-  is,  "the  beeches,"  tablets  of  beech- 
bark  on  which  runes  were  cut  or  painted ; 
Latin  liber,  whence  French  livre  and  our  'li- 
brary,* was  the  same  thing,  the  inner  bark  of  . 
a  tree,  and  the  name  was  later  given  to  the  | 
papyrus  tissue  from  its  bark-like  appearance; 
codej!  or  caudex,  our  "code,"  and  still  used  in  . 
its  Latin  form  for  old  texts,  meant  the  trunk  I 
of  a  tree,  then  wooden  (ablets,  then  square  vol- 
umes like  wooden  blocks  instead  of  those  in 
scrolls;  the  Greek  byUos,  our  "Bible,"  was  an- 
other name  for  the  papyrus;  and  modern  usage 
clings  to  the  same  connection  of  ideas  — we 
speak  of  reading  "a  paper'  before  an  audience. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  words  "write,*  'in- 
scribe,»  and  "scripture,"  and  the  various 
"-graphs."  all  from  words  meaning  to  cut,  com- 
n>emorate  a  time  when  all  writing  was  by  scor- 
ing lines  or  some  hard  substance.  Of  course 
special  terms  refer  to  various  aspects  of  the 
book;  "volume"  (Latin  volumen.  from  vohio.V) 
roll)  was  the  wooden  roller  around  which  a 
convenient  section  of  a  long  composition  ml 
twisted;  "tome"  means  a  cutting— of  the  booB 
into  parts,  exactly  the  same  as  "section." 


It  is  dtfficQll  to  say  at  just  what  point  the  have  atresdj  been  made  there,  and  more  m^ 
ancient  writings  may  properly  be  called  be  hoped  for.  But  for  this  reason,  papyiris  was 
■books."  It  is  evident  that  mere  scorings  Or  largely  supplanted  for  public  uses,  and  with  the 
paintings  of  short  compositions  on  a  single  sur-  wealthier  collectors  or  authors,  or  for  very  pop- 
face  —  runes,  hymns,  poems,  epistles,  proclama-  ular  books,  by  parchment,  tine  dressed  skin,  the 
tictis,  business  documents,  or  what  not  —  can-  material  used  by  the  Jews,  Persians,  and  other 
not  be  called  books,  even  if  the  surface  is  large;  Oriental  nations.  When  the  book  had  otitlived 
though  I-ord  Macaulay  facetiously  speaks  of  a,  its  popularity  or  a  more  exigent  use  was  found 
tising  young  Assyrian  architect  who  "published  for  the  parchment,  which  was  costly,  the  former 
a  bridge  and  four  walls  in  honor  of  the  reigning  writing  was  rubbed  ofF  or  in,  and  a  new  book 
emperor.*  On  the  other  hand,  long  composi-  copied  on,  and  this  process  was  repeated  some- 
tions  carried  over  many  tablets,  grouped  in  times  six  or  seven  times.  Thanks  to  the  fact 
numbered  or  lettered  pages  and  divided  into  that  the  erasure  always  left  the  outline  of  the  old 
•volumes"  or  shelves,  and  even  sometimes  with  characters  possible  to  revive  by  certain  chemi- 
the  owner's  book-plate  (qv.)  attached,  cannot  cats,  and  that  for  clearness  the  new  book  was 
be  denied  the  name;  nor  can  extensive  composi-  written  crosswise  to  the  old,  so  that  the  imper- 
tions  on  papyrus  like  the  'Book  of  the  Dead,'  fectiy  erased  words  should  not  show  up  throttgh 
dating  back  well  toward  2  ooo  b.c.  if  not  earlier,  and  cause  confusion,  these  palimpsests  have 
nor  the  famous  'Papyrus  Prisse,'  the  oldest  yielded  us  many  treasures  supposed  to  luve  been 
volume    known   to   exist.     The   Babylonian   and  extinguished. 

Assyrian  books  were  drawn  on  clay  tablets  or  As  the  very  name  *book*  shows,  however, 
polygonal  cylinders    (afterward  hardened)   with  paper-pulp  and  skin  and  clay  were  not  the  only 
an     iron    stylus,    producing    the    wedge-shaped  materials   used    for   books   by  the   ancients;    in 
or    "cuneiform*   characters,    some  of   them    so  fact,   it    woidd  be   hard   to   cite   any  common 
small    and   skilfully  executed   that   they   suggest  smooth-surfaced    article   not    so   used.    Animal, 
(he   use  of  a  magnifying  glass  —  quite   likely  a  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances  have  ali.be(:n 
ball    of   crystal.     These   about    the   7th   century  drawn  on ;  metait,  wood,  wax.  ivory,  leaves,  baric, 
■a.c    had    begun    to   be   gathered    into    royal    or  etc     Wooden  books  were  common  among  both 
temple    libraries,   to   the   inestimable   service   of  Greeks    and    Romans ;    part   of   one   containing 
modern   historical    research:   the   vast    majority  Solon's  laws  was  preserved  at  Athena  till  the  ist 
of  our  knowledge  of  old  Babylonia  and  Assyria  century.     For    the    more     important     purposes, 
comes  from  two  great  libraries,  that  of  Ashur-  laws  and  edicts,  they  employed  (before  the  gen- 
banipal    (Sardanapalus:  668-626  B.C.)    at   Nine-  eral    accession    of    parchment)     ivory,     bronze, 
veh,  and  that  of  the  Temple  of  Bel  at  Nippur,  etc. ;  Hannibal  engraved  an  account  of  his  cam- 
Yet,   oddly,  while  our  civilization  as  a   whole  paig^ns  on  bronze  plates,  which  if  they  could  be 
is  a  direct  heir  of  the  Babylonian,  and  its  details  supposed  existent,  would  be  worth  excavating 
owe   to   that,   through   the   Greek   and   Latin,   a  all    South    Itaiy   for,   especially   as    the   writing 
score  of  items  to  one  of  the  Egyptian,  our  books  must  have  been  in  Carthaginian.     The  antiquary 
have  no  connection  with  the  Babylonian  and  are  Montfaucon   in    i6gg   bought   at   Rome   a   book 
the    immediate  progeny   of   the    Egyptian;    an  of  six  thin  leaden  leaves,  about  4X^  inches,  with 
unbroken  sequence  can  be  maintained  from  the  covers  and  hinges  of  lead ;  it  contained  Egyptian 
volume    in   the   reader's   hand   to   the    'Papyrus  hieroglyphics,   etc.     For   the   common   needs   of 
Pnise,'    perhaps  more  than   2,000  years  before  business  and  social  life,  however, —  contracts  and 
Christ,   and  containing  the  still   older  composi-  wills,  letters  either  of  love  or  friendship,  m«no- 
tion,    regarded   as   the    oldest   extant    book    in  randa,    etc., —  the    Romans    used    diptycha   and 
the  world,  the  'Maxims  of  Ptah-Hotep,*  dating  tabula  or  pugillario  —  sheets  covered  with  wax, 
probably   from  3500  B.C.  to  be  written  on   with   a  stylus,   and  protected 
Owing  to  the  cheap  and  easy  preparation  of  from   comact   by  a   raised   margin,    or  opposite 
the   papyrus    tissue,    by    pulping    the    pith    and  projections   in   (he   centres.     Two   of   these,   of 
spreading    it    out    to    dry,    essentially   like   our  date  169  a.d.,  were  discovered  early  in  the  19th 
paper,  and  its  wonderful  adaptability  to  literary  century   in    Transylvania,  and  one   of   1301    is 
use  beyond  anything  discovered  for  many  ages, —  preserved   in   the  Florentine   Museum.    In  the 
its  thinness  and    lightriess,  yet   hard,   smooth.  University  of  Giittingen  is  a  Bible  of  palm- 
^ossy  surface  showing  off  inks  and  pigments  leaves,  containing  5.3/*  leaves.    Among  the  Kal- 
so  beautifully  —  its  use  spread  to  Greece  before  muck  Tartars  was  found  a  collection  of  books 
the  time  of  Herodotus  at  least,   and  to  Rome,  made  of  long  narrow  leaves  of  varnished  bark, 
and  maintained  its  position  as  a  book  material  the  ink  black  on  a  white  ground. 
town  to  the  loth  century  a.d.     Ali  ibn  el  Azhad  The    shape    of    wooden    and     metal    books, 
in   9ao    describes   the    different    kinds    of    pens  waxen   and    ivory   tablets,   and   those   of    other 
required  for  writing  on  paper,  parchment,  and  hard  substances,  was  square ;  but  the  thin  fiexi- 
papjrus    (see   Karabacek's   'Das  Arabische   Pa-  blc  papyrus  was  too  liable  to  dog's-ear  and  tear 
pier,'    1887).     Unhappily,    however,   it   had   one  from    handling    in    such    form,    and    a    method 
insuperable   defect   for   laws,   records,   or   what-  was  adopted  which  has  left  deep  traces  on  our 
ever  else  needed  perpetuity :  it  was  very  sensitive  book    terminology  —  of    rolling    the    sheets    on 
to  dampness,  and  dissolved  and  crumbled  away  wooden  cylinders,  very  much  m  the  fashion  of 
in  a  few  generations.     Hence  it   is   not   merely  a  modern  mounted  map.     They  were  written  on 
probable    but    certain    that    the    great    mass    of  one   side  only,   fastened   together   at   the   edges, 
classical  literature  is  lost  forever,  disintegrated  and  glued  or  otherwise  attached   to  the   roller, 
and  gone   with   its   material   record.     The  only  which  was  called  in  Egyptian  a  tama,  in  Greek  a 
place  where  any  considerable  tinds  are  stil!  pos-  knlindros     (cylinder),     in     Latin     a     valumen 
libte  is  Egypt,  whose  dry  climate  can  preserve  (roller),   our    *volume.»     We   still    speak   of   a 
such  things  for  countless  ages,  and  whose  libra-  piece  of  writing  poetically  as  a  ■scroll.'"    Some  of 
ries  had  vast  quantities  of  the  best  Greek  and  these  were  of  huge  size:  specimens  of  Egyptian 
Roman    works ;    «qme    remarkable    discoveries  book-rolls  still  exist  extending  to  3o  and  even  4c 
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Tmrds  (sm  Birt's  ^Das  Aatike  Buchwesen,'  p.  excessive  rarity  and  costliness.  This  is  mostly 
439)  ;  but  the  great  inconvenience  of  consulting  true  of  ihe  Middle  Ages,  when  the  only  trained 
such  enormous  sheets,  and  the  injury  to  them-  chirograpbers  were  in  the  monasteries  —  work- 
selves  in  the  process,  caused  the  breaking  up  ing  at  free  will  and  leisure  and  caring  solely  for 
of  lengthy  literary  productions  into  sections,  quality,  and  with  the  express  object  of  makins 
each  on  a  separate  roil.  Certain  handy  sizes  be-  the  books  costly.  It  was  not  so,  however,  la 
came  normal,  like  the  ordinary  novel  or  essay  classic  times,  owing  to  that  society  being  based 
volume  of  to-day;  and  this  conventional  length  on  skilled  slave  labor.  From  this  cause,  the 
of  roll  exercised  great  influence  on  the  length  greatest  extremes  of  price  prevailed  side  by 
of  what  are  still  called  the  'books* — that  is,-  side,  extreme  cheapness  and  almost  incredible 
chapters  —  of  the  classical  authors,  one  of  these  deamess.  When  but  few  copies  of  a  book  were 
being  about  enough  to  make  a  roll  or  volume  of.  made,  either  by  an  author  of  slender  means 
At  each  end  of  the  roller  was  the  utHbilicvs  or  by  a  wealthy  amateur  to  give  to  friends, 
(navel)  or  comus  (knob),  a  boss  to  turn  it  they  were  either  given  away,  or  if  sold 
by,  and  the  voltune  was  read  by  unrolling  the  might  command  any  price  an  unexpected  favor 
scroll  to  expose  successively  the  sheets  or  of  a  rich  man's  fancy  dictated ;  and  from  the 
paginit  (things  "fastened*  together).  The  title  same  cause  "unique  copies*  —  most  likely  such 
was  generally  written  in  red,  on  tine  velium,  were  the  three  books  of  Fhilolaus  the  Pythago- 
and  pasted  on  Ihe  outside,  which  was  dyed  rean,  for  which  the  not  rich  Plato  paid  about 
with  cedrus  or  saffron.  Much  labor  and  ex-  $i,6oo,  and  Ihe  few  books  of  (he  philosopher 
pense  was  often  involved  in  the  ornamentation  Speusippiis  for  which  Aristotle  paid  three  Attic 
of  books,  and  pleasant  conceits  were  sometimes  talents  or  some  $3,500  — were  much  commoner 
conveyed  by  their  color.  The  practice  of  per-  than  now.  On  the  other  hand,  Anaxagoras' 
fuming  the  pages  to  which  Martial  alludes,  works  could  be  had  for  a  drachma  (about  18 
■When  the  page  smells  of  cedar  and  mantles  cents)  even  when  dear  — a  thing  the  more 
with  royal  purple,'  was  not  abandoned  till  very  strange  that  two  pieces  of  papyrys  for  copy- 
modern  times.  Lord  Burghley,  instructing  the  ing  an  account  cost  in  407  B.C.  a  drachms  4 
vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  concerning  the  oboli,  or  about  45  cents.  Perhaps  there  was  a.' 
proper  presentation  of  some  volumes  to  Queen  difference  in  the  paper.  In  this  same  year  a 
Elizabeth,  cautions  him  to  "regard  that  the  book  dipty'chon,  or  pair  of  wooden  account  tablets 
had  no  savor  of  spike'  (spikenard),  *which  (pass-book),  cost  a  drachma-  but  in  Demos- 
conunonly  bookbinders  did  seek  to  add  to  make  thenes'  time,  three  quarters  of  a  century  bter, 
their  books  savor  weil."  It  seems  an  odd  lure  one  (probably  smaller)  cost  only  two  chaUi 
to  book-buyers;  but  in  this  age  we  can  hardly  ("coppers"),  less  than  a  cent  All  these  con- 
realize  the  important  part  played  by  perfumes  tradictions  are  probably  due  to  the  lack  of 
in  ages  when  pretty  much  everything  and  every-  any  regular  publishing  market. 
body  smelt  ill,  when  filth  and  the  lack  of  wash-  The  long  agonies  of  dissolution  of  the 
in^  or  changing  of  clothes  assailed  all  noses  Roman  empire  annihilated  the  book  trade;  and 
with  evil  stenches,  and  an  agreeable  scent  was  for  centuries  the  only  makers  of  books  were 
one  of  the  greatest  and  rarest  luxuries  of  lite,  the  monk  scribes,  in  whom  the  important  con- 
In  Egypt  the  rolls  were  kept  in  jars  holding  nine  ditions  of  skill,  leisure,  love,  and  patience  were 
or  ten  each ;  in  Home  they  were  kept  in  wooden  all  fulfilled.  Learning  had  become  the  exclu- 
boxes  or  canisters,  often  of  costly  workman-  sive  privilege  of  a  class,  a  privilege  of  which 
ship,  or  in  parchment  cases.  The  change  from  they  were  at  once  proud  and  jealous;  and  thCT 
scrolls  to  cddicei,  or  square  books,  seems  to  have  surrounded  the  means  of  its  acquisition  with 
taken  place  generally  in  the  ancient  world  after  a  pomp  and  circumstance  that  precluded  the 
the  adoption  of  parchment  or  vellum ;  they  ap-  multitude  from  familiarity  with  it.  In  the  ear- 
pear  to  have  been  coming  into  general  use  in  liest  times  books  had  received  the  adorning 
Martial's  time  (last  half  of  the  ist  century  a.d.),  aid  of  ornamental  art;  but  in  the  Middle  Ages 
as  he  alludes  to  their  advantages.  The  name  they  reached  the  acme,  if  not  of  beauty  and  con- 
codex  is  still  used  for  the  more  important  venience,  at  least  of  cost.  The  favored  works 
ancient  MSS.,  as  the  "Codex  Alexandrinus.'  of  the  time,  principally  of  the  Christian  writers. 
Not  all  the  parchments  were  folded  or  arranged  were  laboriously  transcribed  by  patient  penmen, 
in  small  square  sheets  as  now,  however ;  M.  in  scriptoria  liberally  maintained  in  the  monas- 
Santander  owned  a  beautiful  Hebrew  Pentateuch  teries,  and  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose, 
written  on  57  skins  of  Oriental  leather,  sewed  In  the  process  of  prqiaration  their  books  received 
together  with  threads  or  strips  of  the  same  the  most  careful  attention  in  regard  to  accuracy, 
material;  it  formed  a  roll  of  113  French  feet  elegance,  and  solidity.  In  the  monasteries  also 
(120.45  English)  long.  And  practically  the  the  work  was  completed ;  for  not  only  were  the 
same  arrangement  of  successive  surfaces  had  monks  transcribers,  illuminators,  and  binders, 
been  enforced  in  the  use  of  the  clay  or  wooden  but  the  same  individual  frequently  combined  the 
tablets,  from  the  nature  of  the  articles.  The  triple  function  in  his  own  persoa  From  the 
form  remained  substantially  unaltered  through-  hands  of  the  scribe,  whose  solemn  adjuration  at 
out  the  Middle  Ages,  and  being  even  more  suit-  the  conclusion  of  his  task  was  evidence  not  only 
able  for  paper  than  for  vellum,  was  ready  on  of  his  own  care  but  of  his  desire  that  other* 
the  invention  of  printing  to  facilitate  its  full  should  imitate  his  example,  the  book  passed  to 
development;  though  important  differences  in  the  illuminator,  whose  gorgeous  colors  still  de- 
bulk,  arising  as  well  from  the  condition  of  the  light  the  bibliophile;  and  from  him  to  the  binder, 
art  and  its  materials  as  the  fashion  of  the  limes,  by  whom  its  ponderous  proportions  were  en- 
distinguish  books  of  the  earlier  periods  of  print-  cased  in  massive  covers  of  wood  and  leather, 
ing  from  those  of  to-day,  studded  with  knobs  and  bands,  ofien  of  gold 
Production  and  Prices  (see  also  Ameri-  and  silver,  and  closed  with  broad  clasps  — to 
CAN  Publishing). —  It  is  assumed  that  until  unfasten  which,  letting  the  covers  swing  o^en 
the    invention    of    printing,    books    were    of  on  their  stout  hinges,  was  a  privilege  to  wlucfa 
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not  evury  one  was  permitted  lo  aspire.    For,  us  pages  i,  9,  17,  etc.,^tbe  outside  shett  of  eack 
said    Richard    De  Bury,  "laymen,  to  whom  it  form,  which  lies  on  top  and  visible  when  the 
matters  not  whether  they  look  at  a  book  turned  sheet  is  folded, —  will  have  the  numbers  1,  2,  3, 
■mToag  side  upward  or  spread  before  them  in  its  etc.,  or  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  called  "signa- 
natural    order,  are  altogether  unworthy  of  any  tures,*   to   show   the   binder  ia   what   order  the 
conununion  with  books."    Precious  metals  and  folded  sheets  are  to  be  assembled.    If  the  forma 
the  less  crude  but  equally  costly  productions  of  outnumber    the    letters    of    the    alphabet    when 
art  contributed  to  swell  their  value,  in  respect  these  are  used,  the  signature  series  continues 
of   which    they   stood   at   times   on   an   equality  either  as  AA  or  aA,  etc    When  two  sections  of 
with  houses  and  lands.     When  publicly  exposed,  a  book  begin  printing  simultaneously  for  expe- 
they    were   frequently   secured   W   chains;   they  dilion,  and  as  it  is  uncertain  where  the  first  will 
were  protected  by  special  statutes:  were  subjects  end,  the  second  has  its  page  folios  begun  by 
of    grave    negotiation;   solemnly   bequeathed   by  guesswork  —  if  the  first  runs  over  it  is  necessary 
will,   and   lent   only  to   the  hipier   orders,   who  to    duplicate  a   certain   number   of   the   dosing 
were    compelled    to   deposit   ample   pledges    for  pages  of   the  first  section,   as  480A,  4S1A,  etc., 
their   return.     Even  so  late  as   1471,  Louis  XI.  or  else  to  continue  the  closing  number,  as  496A, 
was    compelled   by   the   faculty   of   medicine   at  496B,  etc.,  or  if  only  one  or  two,  ^96^^,  49o}4- 
Paris  to  deposit  a  valuable  security,  and  give  a         SUes    of    Books. —  The    copyists    made    tip 
responsible  endorser,  in  order  to  obtain  the  loan  their  paper  or   vellum   books   by   folding   tour, 
of  the  works  of   Rhasis,  an  Arabian  physician,  five,  or  six   sheets  and  placing  one   within   the 
Instances  of  the  immense  prices  of  special  books  other,  making  quires  or  gatherings  of  8,  10.  or 
arc   familiar,  as  of  King  Alfred's   giving  eight  12    leaves,    known    respectively    as    quaternions, 
hides   (perhaps  500  acres)  of  land  for  one  book,  (juinterns     or    quintemions,    and    sextems,    or 
but    England   was   weli-nl^h   bookless   then;   of  in     Greek     tetradia,     pentadia,     and     hexadia, 
the    countess   of   Anjou   giving   aoo   sheep   and  The    first   printers   adopted    the    same   method, 
other  articles  for  a  book  of  homilies  of  a  bishop  printing    one    page    at    a    time    and    only    on 
—  an  enthusiastic  lady  might  do  so  if  she  liked  one  side  of  the  sheet ;  the  register  or  colla- 
the  bishop ;  and  of  other  fancy  prices  for  very  tion  of  the  quires  for  guide  to  the  binder  was 
fine  books,  not  however  more  than  modem  col-  given   in   the  colophon    (q.v.   below),   and   only 
lectors  might  for  superb  copies.     The   form  in  later  supplanted  by  a  signature  on  each  quire,  at 
these    cases   often   counted   for   more   than    the  first  inserted  by  hand,  and  first  printed  at  Co- 
matter,    just   as   now,     On   the   other   hand,    in  lo^e  in   1472.     When  more  than  one  page  was 
1431,    shortly   before  the  invention   of  printing,  prmted  at  once,  the  number  of  times  the  paper 
Peter    Lombard's    works    sold    at    Caen    for    7  had  to  be  folded  was  a  fair  guide  to  the  dimen- 
francs,   or  $1.30,  probably  equal   to  about  $10  sions  of  the  page,  at  a  time  when  (and  forages 
now ;  birt  he  was  the  most  popular  and  widely  later)  the  paper  was  made  by  hand,  on  frames 
circulated  author  in  the  Christian  world  before  whose  size   was   held  closely  alike  by  the   exi- 
Thomas  i  Kempis,  and  it  was  lo  the  interest  of  gencies  of  human  arms ;  and   folio,  quarto,  oc- 
the    Church    to    multiply    his    works.      Making  tavo,   duodecimo,   etc.,   expressed   not   only   the 
all    allowances,    books    were    very    scarce    and  absolute  fact   of   folding,   but  the  constructive 
costly.  fact  of  size.     These  names  were  conveniently 
Arrangement  of  a  Boob. —  The  first  page  or  abbreviated,  except  the  first,  to  4to,  8vo,   lamo; 
recto   of   the  first  leaf  or   *foiio*   is  technically  and  when  improved  madiinery  and  larger  sheets 
loiown  as  a  bastard  or  half-title  page;  the  next  of  paper  enabled  still  more  sheets  to  be  printed 
page  or  verso  of  the  first  folio  is  left  blank,  at  once,  the  Latin  names  to  correspond  were  not 
(The  term  'folio,*  however,  as  usually  employed  used  at  all,  the  terms  i6mo,  24mo,  32mo,  being 
W    printers,     means     simply    page    number.)  employed  at  once.    All  these  names  still  survive, 
■Hien  follows  the  title-page  proper,  usually  with  though  —  with  the  advent  of  great  paper-mills 
a  blank  page  at  the  back.    In  many  books  there  and  machinery  which  make  any  size  desired  for 
intttvcnes  a   preface  or  introduction,  a  dedica-  an   edition,   so   long  as   it   is   an   "engine   run," 
tion,  and  a  table  of  contents,  before  the  main  the  actual  printing  on  large  editions  of  64  pages 
body  of  the  book  begins;  the  table  of  contents  at  a  time,  and  minute  calcnlatioiis  which  figure 
is  sometimes   before  and   sometimes   after  the  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch   marpn  — they  have 
introduction  and  preface.    If  any  portion  of  the  ceased  to  express  any  fact  worth  knowing;  and 
book  is  out  of  place,  there  are  two  ways  by  in  the  United  States  it  is  now  more  usual  to 
which   the  true  order   may   be  discovered.     At  give  on   catalowjes   the   height  and   breadth   of 
the  outer  comer,  or  in  the  centre  above  the  pages.    But  in  Europe  the  old  fashion  still  pre- 
nading  matter,  or  In  pages  with  a  chapter  head-  vails.     So   far  as   the  names  now   mean   any- 
ing  usually  in  the  centre  at  the  bottom  of  the  thing,  a  i6mo  indicates  the  usual  size  of  a  popu- 
page,  is  a  numeral  either  Arabic  or  Roman —  lar  volume  or  essay  volume,  and  an  octavo  the 
I.  2,  3,  or  i,  ii,  iii;  the  almost  universal  custom  stately    and    dignified    memoir    or    volume    of 
now  is  to  use  the  Roman  numerals  for  prefaces  travel  or  "complete  works"  or  cyclopsedia ;   but 
and  introductions,  and  the  Arabic  for  the  body  in  fact  even  these  are  rarely  printed  in  less  than 
of  the  text,  and  in  catalogues  these  are  indicated  i6s.     A  sheet  folded  in  the  middle  forms  two 
thus:  pp.  xxxvii,  325  —  that  is  37  pages  intro-  leaves  or   four  pages;  and  a  book  composed  of 
duction  paged   with   Roman  letters,   and  325  of  such   sheets  is  styled  a  folio,  whether   it  meas- 
text  paged  with  Arabic.    As  a  guide  to  the  bind-  ure  a  foot  and  a  half  or  four  feet  high.     When 
ers  in   gathering  the   sheets,   also,  each  "form"  the  sheet  is  again  folded  it  makes  a  quarto.    In 
as  printed  on  the  press  —  the  number  of  pages  hand-made  paper    (that   used   in   neatly  all   the 
printed  on  one  sheet,  to  be  folded  and  cut  later  small  special  editions  and  those  of  bibfiographi- 
into  the  proper  order  of  reading  — has  at   the  cal   interest)    the   water  line  runs  either  across 
bottom  of  its  first  page  a  number  or  letter  in  or  down  the  page,  according  to  the  number   of 
sequence  through  the  book;    that   is,   if  each  foldings.    The  following  scheme  is  serviceable: 
•wet  aa  printed  has  ei^t  pages  on  it,  thea  Folio,  folded  once,  4  pages,  water  line  perpen- 
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diciilar ;  quarto,  twice,  horizontal ;  octavo,  four  makitiff  it  difficult  to  wade  through  and  come  at 

times,     perpendicular ;     duodecimo,     six     times,  the  real  theme.     Frequently  it  gave  a  laudatory 

horiionlal;  i6rao,  horizontal;  i8mo,  perpendicu-  description  of  ihe  book,  a  plan  which  if  adopted 

lar ;    32mo,   perpendicular ;    36mo,   48mo,   64mo,  to-day  would  save  the  reviewers  the  trouble  of 

horizontal;     72mo,     96mo,     perpendicular.       In  reading  the  preface;  "A  Book  Right  Rare   arid 

Great  Britain   for  a  long  period  printing'  paper  Strange,"     "Very     Necessary     to    be     Known,* 

was   chiefly   of   three   sizes— royal,   demy,   and  "Very  Pleasant  and  BeneScial,*  etc.,  are  familiar 

crown ;  and  the  book  was  large  or  small  accord-  to  the  student  of  early  printing.     Modern   titles 

ing  to   which   was   used.     Demy  was  the   com-  are  thought  to  violate  both  good  taste  and  good 

monest,   and   the   demy   octavo   was   the   estab-  business    judgment    in    going    beyond    a     short 

lishcd  form  of  standard  editions.    Among  books  plain  sentence  or  name ;  but  they  sometimes  do 

as  among  men  there  are  giants  and  dwarfs.  The  worse  by  misleading  the  cataloguer,   as    when 

British  Museum  has  the  largest  and  the  smallest  Ruskin's  ^Notes  on  the  Qinstruction  of   Sheep- 

in  the  world.     The  former  is  an  atlas  seven  folds*    is  classed  among  works  on  live    stock. 

feet  high,  of  the  15th  century,  completely  con-  Double  titles,  as  where  a  sub-title  is  given   of  a 

cealing  a  fall  man  between  the  pages,  with  a  seemingly  different  purport  from  the  main  one, 

binding  and  clasp  which  make  it  look  as  solid  are  also  perilous.     As  to  the   frequent   practice 

as  the  walls  of  a  room ;  the  latter  is  a  tiny  of  reissuing  an  old  book  under  a  new   title,  it 

*bijou"  almanac  less  than  an  inch  square,  bound  is  pure    fraud,   wasting  the   money  of    libraries 

in    red   morocco,    easily   to    be    carried    in    the  and  private  buyers  on  what  they  have    already 

finger  of  a  lady's  glove.     Certain  church  books  or  do  not   want,  throwing  catalogues   out,    and 

in  the  Escurial  are  described  as  six  by  tour  feet;  making  confusion  all  around.     The  punishment 

and  the  "Antiquity"  volumes  of  the  Napoleonic  of  using  a  title  already  appropriated,  even   un> 

'Description  de  I'Egypte'   are  37^  inches  high,  knowingly,  is  direct  and  by  law,  for  the  title  of 

The  Thumb  Bible  or  Toy  Bible,  on  the  other  a  book  is  protected  by  law  as  much  as  any  other 

hand,  was  one  by  one  and  a  half  inches;  it  was  part    of   the   contents.      For   the   lore   and    fac- 

not   really  a   Bible,   but   an  abstract,  printed   in  similes  of  title-pages,  see  Andrew  Lang's   "Old 

1693  and  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  French  Title-Pages"  in  'Books  and  Bookmen*  ; 

and      repeatedly      reprinted.     Hoepli's     'Divina  Le      Petit's      *Principales      Editions      originales 

Commedia*     (1878)    is    less    than    3l4    by    ^34  d'Ecrivains    frangais'     (1888);    and    Konnecke's 

inches;    and     Pickering's     diamond    edition    of  'Bilderatlas'    (1^7), 
Tasso  measures  3i4  inches  high  by  1%  wide.  Dating    of   Books. —  One    of    the    moat    ex- 

Colophons. —  These  originated  with  the  As-  asperating  traits  of  the  early  printers,  like  ths 
Syrian  scribes  in  the  7th  century  b.c.  at  latest;  monkish  scribes,  was  its  rarely  occurring  ti> 
Ashurbanipal's  in  the  Nineveh  library  put  at  them  to  put  dates  to  their  books.  Only  five  out 
the  end  ot  the  last  column  of  their  cylinders  a  of  21  of  Ihe  known  works  of  Colard  Mansion 
register  of  the  documents  composing  the  Cajtton's  master,  are  dated,  and  more  than  two 
"book.*  The  early  printers  followed  the  same  thirds  of  Caxton's  own  are  dateless.  On  the 
style,  using  the  last  paragraph  of  the  last  page  other  hand,  in  the  colophon  to  the  'Moral 
—  now  called  by  English  bookmen  the  colophon  Proverbs*  and  in  the  'Book  of  the  Knigbt  of 
(Greek,  apex  or  terminus),  by  French  the  sou-  the  Tower,'  the  dates  are  sel  down  with  ex- 
icription,  by  Germans  the  schtussschrifl  —  to  cessive  minuteness,  even  to  the  month  and  day. 
give  details  about  the  book,  which  we  should  Modem  publishers  only  fail  to  date  a  work  when 
now  assign  to  the  title  page,  or  merely  for  a  it  is  out  of  date  and  the  fact  is  to  be  con- 
sort of  envoi  or  "send-off."  The  usual  termi-  cealed  from  the  buyer;  a  common  deception  of 
nus  of  books  was  "Explicit,"  "Hie  Finis,"  the  trade  is  to  reissue  an  old  work  with  a  new 
"Finis,"  "Here  Endelh,"  or  something  of  the  title-page  and  usually  a  new  copyright  date, 
sort;  but  some  printers  expanded  it  into  elabo-  sometimes  shifting  the  introductory  matter  so 
rate  epilogues  or  postfaces.  Caxton  is  notable  as  to  change  the  pagination  or  "foliotng."  The 
for  this;  see  examples  in  Blade's  'Caxton,*  and  usual  and  now  universal  date  is  cither  by  Ro- 
for  others  see  Legrand's  'Bibliographie  Hell4-  man  numerals  (an  antiq^uated  annoyance  it 
nique*  {1885).  With  development  of  the  title-  would  be  better  to  abolish),  or  bv  Arabic 
page,  the  colophon  disappeared,  though  instances  numerals,  which  for  some  inscrutable  reason 
are  found  well  into  the  i6th  century,  are    held    a    trifle    underbred.      In    the    earlier 

Title-Pages. —  It    is   curious   that    while   the  books  some  queer  freaks  are  indulged  in.     One 

early  development  of  printing  ran  to  enormous  is   to   put    Roman    lower-case   numer^s    before 

and   elaborate   title-pages,    Caxton   has   none   at  some   of   the   capitals   as    muhiplters;    unfortu- 

all.  except  one  to  a  work  not  certainly  his,  'The  nately,  others  use  exactly  the  same  as  signs  of 

Chastising  of  God's  Children'   (?i49i)  ;  and  even  subtraction,   and  others   still   use   capital    lettM-s 

that  contains  only  three  lines  of  ordinary  print,  as  snbtractors,  so  that  the  reader's  guess  needs 

But  in  Venice  as  early  as  1474  a  'Calendario*  confirming  from  outside.     For  example; 

by   John   de  Monteregio   was  issued  by   Pictor,  m  cccC  iiijXX  VlII  (.49B:  1000-1-400+ 7x1;  + 8). 

Loslein,    and   Ratdolt,    with   a   quamt    rhymmg  m  JiiiC  iiiiXX  Viij  (1488;  1000  +  4  X  loo+Vx'ao-j-W. 

title-page,   with   place,   date,   and   names   at   the  M  HiiD  (149*:  1000+ ;oo  —  4), 

foot.     A   facsimile  is  given   in   Bouchot's   "The  M  "ID  (1497:  1500—3). 

Printed  Book.'     The  treatment  of  the  title-page  Sometimes  the  early  printer  used  odd  chrono- 

has   varied    enormously   with   different   periods,  grams,  or  titles  in  which  a  date  is  expressed  by 

In    the   16th   and    17th   centuries   it   was   at   its  the  numeral  value  of  the  letters  contained  in  or 

worst :  the  object  apparently  being  to  make  it  a  marked  in  it ;  in  some  cases  repeating  in  this  a 

digest    of    the    entire    contents    of    the    book,  date  already  given  on  the  title-page.     For  in- 

(Nares'   'Life  of  Burleigh'.'  ot  which  Macaulay  stance,      'De     splrltaLI      IMItatlone     ChrlstI 

says  that  "the  title  is  as  long  as  an  ordinary  saCne  et  VtlLes  plls  In  LVCeM  Datse  a  R. 

preface."  is  a  mild  example  in  the  igth),  and  P.    Antonio    Van    den    Stock    Societatis    Jeso, 

half  destroying  the  very  object  of  the  title  by  Ruraemund*,    Apud    Gasparem    du    Pres'— a 


book  with  two  cbronosiams  oa  1658  in  the  title, 
but  a  superfluity  in  tbe  centre,  and  containing 
in  the  text  over  1,500  on  tlie  same  date.  Two 
modem  volumes  of  chronograms  are  Hilson's 
(18S2   and  188s)- 

Thc  date  is  often  determined  approximately 
'by  the  water-marks  on  the  paper;  but  this  is  one 
of  the  most  persistently  forged  of  all  things, 
and   demands  the  greatest  knowledge  and  judg- 

Place  of  Publication. —  This  is  not  always 
instantly  apparent  even  when  printed,  as  the 
various  local  forms  and  their  varied  Latiniza- 
tions    or  the  use  of  obsolete  terms  often  make 


be  used,  not  a  trne  ancient  form ;  or  the  same 
Latin  or  Greek  form  may  mean  one  of  two  or 
three  places ;  or  it  may  be  used  expressly  to 
throw  the  inquirer  off  the  track.  The  latter  is 
of  course  un discoverable  except  by  outside  evi< 
dence,  which  however  is  forthcoming  in  a  sur- 
prising number  of  cases.  The  motive  may  be 
anything  from  sincere  religious  or  patriotic  zeal 
to  the  most  bestial  criminality ;  most  "shady* 
modern  literature  has  either  no  assigned  place 
of  publication  or  a  false  one,  and  some  are 
'published"  an  immense  distance  from  where 
they  are  printed  —  a  common  enough  thing  in 
legitimate  publication  in  modern  times,  though 
practically  unknown  in  early  ones,  printer  and 
publisher  being  the  same.  Hundreds  of  Euro- 
pean books  are  nominally  published  at  Pekin, 
or  Tokio,  or  Calcutta ;  the  unsavory  products 
of  Parisian  presses  are  usually  fathered  on 
some  Dutch  or  Belgian  city;  and  Sir  Richard 
Burton's  unexpurgated  'Arabian  Nights'  was 
accredited  to  Benares,  India. 

The  following  list  of  un-English  forms  of 
the  chief  centres  of  past  publication  will  be  use- 
ful (for  a  full  one,  see  'Dictioonaire  de  Gco- 
graphie  Ancienne'  (Paris  1870)  : 
Argentoratum :  Stras-  Gippesvicum :  Ipswich, 
burg.  Grat  Janopolis :      G  r  £  - 

Augusta,  Augusta  Vin-       noble, 
delicorum:     Augs-  Hafnia;    Copenhagen, 
burg.  Hala:  Halle. 

Basilea ;  Basle.  Herbipolis    (  '^  p  I  a  n  t  • 

B  i  p  o  D  t  u  m  ;     Deux-       town")  :  Wiirzburg. 

Fonts,  Zweibriicken,      Enetiai  (Greek)  :  Ven- 
Bnezich :  Venice.  ice. 

Bononia;    Bologna    or  Holmia;  Stockholm. 

Boulogne.  Insula  or  Insulx  ("the 

Cadomum :  Caen.  Isle,'  ITsle) ;  Lille. 

Ciesaraugusta :        Sara-    Irenopolis      ("City     of 

gossa.  Peace" ) :      B  e  r  ce  a , 

Cantabriga  :  Cam-       properl;^,  but  used  as 

bridge.  a  disguise  name. 

Ceulen;  Col^ne.  Ispalis:  Seville. 

C  i  V  i  t  a  s     Tricassina :    Keulen,     Kuelen :     Co- 

Troyes.  logne. 

Coionia,  Co  Ionia  A  grip-   Leodicum;  Liege. 

Eina,   in   civitate   Co-   Leucopctra        ("White- 
miensi:   Cologne.  stone"):  Weissenfels. 

Corona:    Cronstadt.  Lipsix:  Leipsic. 

Cuelen :  Cologne.  Lugdunum :    Lyons. 

Dordrechum    or    Dor-  Lugdunum    Batavo- 
tracum:  Dort.  rum:  Leyden. 

Eboracum:  York.  LtiteCia:  Paris. 

Heutheropolls    ("Free-   Massilia:  Marseilles, 
town*);        Freistadt,    Matisco:   Macon. 
Francavilla,  Franche-   Mpdiolanum :  Milaa 
ville,     etc.    Also     a   MIeczi,   Mljetka,  Mne- 
disguise  name.  zik:   (Slav.)  Venice. 


Mogimtiacnm :  Mainz.     Regiomontium 
Mons    Regalis:    Mon-      CKingsmount")  l 

dovi.  Konigsbcrg. 

Mussipons ;        Pont-d-   Rotomagus :  Rouen. 

Musson.  Sarum     (i.    e.     Saria- 

Neapolis:   Naples.  barice)  :  Salisbury. 

Neapolis  ("Newtown*)    Tarvisium:  Trevisa 

Casimiriani  1      Neu-    Tornacum:  Tournay, 

stadt  on  the  Hardt.      Trajectum:  Utrecht. 
CEnipons ;  Innsbruck.       Trecse :  Troyes. 
Oiisipo;  Lisbon.  Tridentum :  Trent. 

Oxonia:  Oxford.  Turoni:   Tours. 

Petropolis:  St.  Peters-  Ulisipo,     U  lyssipo, 

burg.  Ulyssopolis :    Lisbon. 

Probatopolis     ('Sheep-  Ultrajectura;  Utrecht. 

town"):       Schaff-   Venetia.  Venetise,  Vea- 

hausen.  ezia,  Venedig,  Wenei 

Pontimussum:    Poot-^       (local  dialect)  :  Ven- 

Musson.  ice. 

Pagination, — Books  were  printed  at  first  ex- 
actly like  manuscripts,  without  numbering  the 
pages.  Soon  the  unhandiness  of  this  method, 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  references,  forced 
a  numbering  of  the  leaves ;  which  was  shortlj 
succeeded  I^  numbering  the  pages,  and  in  some 
cases  —  of  very  large,  closely  printed  books  —  by 
numbering  the  columns,  which  is  occasionally 
done  for  like  reasons  in  modem  times.  Books 
of  more  than  one  volume  are  usually  paged 
separately,  but  in  many  large  sets  the  pagmg  is 
carried  consecutively  from  beginning  to  end, 
especially  where  it  is  likely  to  be  issued  in  more 
than  one  edition  and  divided  into  differing  num- 
bers of  volumes;  since  in  that  case  one  index 
will  answer  for  all,  instead  of  having  to  be 
made  over  for  each.  In  the  old  folios  and  quar- 
tos, letters  were  often  inserted  on  the  margin, 
to  break  the  page  or  column  into  separate  por- 
tions without  interfering  with  the  continuity  of 
the  text ;  these  marginal  references  from  the 
first  editions  of  classics  are  often  left  in  the 
modern  editions,  forming  a  convenient  method 
of  reference  from  one  to  the  other.  Essentially 
the  same  method  is  fallowed  in  some  modem 
books,  but  usually  by  numbers  instead  of  letters, 
dividing  off  the  text  into  tens  and  fives  of  tines, 
for  convenient  citation  and  reference;  in  some 
editions  of  the  Bible  the  chapters  and  conven- 
tional verses  are  marked  off  in  the  same  way, 
to  keep  the  original  paragraphing  and  continu- 
and  yet  be  easy  of  comparison  with 


the 
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Prefarei.  Dedications,  etc. —  An  introduction 
is  properly  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  text,  out- 
linmg  its  theme  and  the  main  divisions  of  the 
argument  or  narrative,  or  setting  forth  the  gen- 
o'al  conditions  from  which  the  special  theme  is 
isolated  and  enlarged  for  study ;  the  prefact 
(for  which  among  certain  ultra- Teutonists  the 
disagreeable  affectation  "foreword,"  German 
VoTWort,  is  substituted)  is  properly  the  author's 
introduction  of  himself  or  his  work  to  the 
reader,  explaining  his  general  purpose,  the  need 
or  place  of  his  book,  personal  thanks,  or  com- 
ments, etc.,  and  all  such  matter  as  needs  to  be 
stated  yet  is  not  pertinent  to  the  exact  subject. 
In  old  times  it  was  like  the  prologue  or  epi- 
logue to  a  play,  a  method  of  mgratiating  one's 
self  with  the  reader,  bespeaking  his  indulgence 
or  removing  any  unfavorable  impressions  with 
which  he  might  begin  the  book;  and  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  'courteous  reader"  or  the  "gentle 
reader"  (which  properly  meant  an  assumed 
feminine  reader),  etc.    The  dedication,  in  times 
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when  there  was  no  general  book-market  and  an  scripts ;  head  and  tail  pieces,  in  the  blank  at  the 

author  must  depend  on  the  patronage  of  some  head  of  a  chapter  or  the  space  left  at  the  end. 

person  of  rank  (that  is,  down  to  the  i8th  cen-  The  first   printers   often   left   the   initial   letters 

tury,  and  well   into  that),   was  an  integral  and  off  altogether,  or  put  in  a  small  one  as  a  guide 

indispensable  part  of   the  book:    it  meant   that  to  the  artist,  who  inserted  them  by  hand,  using 

the  author  asked  the  patron  to  give  him  money  red  ink,  from  which  he  was  called  a  rubrishgr; 

and   place   in   return   for   being  celebrated,   just  he  also  used  his  taste  in  other  decorative  details, 

as   the   old   chiefs    did   their   bards.      He   must  being  in  fact  the  illustrative  artist  of  the  time. 
have    his    Mxcenas;    without    him    he    would  1  ecknical  Terms. —  The  sale  and  collection  of 

starve,  with  him  he  could  disregard  the  masses,  books  are  too  large  subjects  to  be  treated  here, 

Sometimes,  with  men  of  hard,  bold  natures  and  but  a  few  of  the  names  used  in  the  second-hand 

a  keen  scent  for  the  worst  side  of  human  hfe,  book  trade  may  be  mentioned.    'Unique,'  'rare,' 

like    Martial    or   Aretino,    they   used    disguised  and  *very  rare,'  are   intelligible  as  names,   but 

(very  little  disguised)  threats  and  virtual  black-  need  judgment  in  their  acceptance.    A  book  may 

mail  as  a  supplement  to  appeal,  and  fawned  and  be  unique  because  it  was  not  worth  keeping,  like 

snarled  alternately.    In  those  times  it  was  often  disused   text-books;    the    term    does   not    imply 

nauseous  with  fulsome  lau<Ution ;  it  is  now  of  an^  special  value.    Or  it  may  be  so  because  the 

the  simplest  form,  a  mere  survival  used  to  ex-  original  edition  was  limited  to  enhance  its  value, 

press  the  author's  liking  or  gratitude  for  some  a  very  common  device.     In  all  such  cases  there 


'  acknowledgment   of   mspiration   or   en-  must  be  knowledge  and  sense  to  estimate  prop- 

couragement,  or  in  humorous  books  oftenajoke  eriy    the    intrinsic    or    factitious    worth    ot   the 

like  the  text.  book.       'Edition^     means     nothing     whatever; 

Printer^   Emblems. —  These   are   the   'book-  properly  it  should  mean  all  the  issue  of  a  book 

plates*  of  the  publishers,   used   not   to   imply  that  the  publisher  thinks  the  market  will  bear 

ownership  of  the  copies,   but  the  credit   of  the  at  one  time,  and  once  it  did  mean  that,  but  it 

work.     They   have   been   treated   by   Berjeu   in  has  long   ceased   to   have  any  definite  connota- 

'Early     Printers'      (1866),     by     Silvestre     in  tion.     As  above,  the  'edition"  may  be  artificially 

'Marques  Typographiques'    (2  vols.   1867),  and  limited   to    a    small   number   ot   copies   with   a 

there  was  an  old  work  of  Roth-Seholtz  (Nurem-  promise  to  destroy  the  plate;  on  the  other  hand, 

berg  1730) ;  it  has  also  been  touched  on  by  John  a  popular  novel  may  sell  many  thousands  and 

Hill    Burton    in    his    'Book-Hunter.'      Among  each  thousand  be  called  an  'edition,*  so  that  it 

them  may   be  cited  the  three-masted   ship   of  may  be  said  to  have  passed  through  50  'edi- 

Mathis  van  der  Goes  of  Antwerp,  1472-^ ;  the  tions.*     "Thousand*   is  the  honester  word,  and 

windmill   of   Andrew   Myllar,   Edinburgh,    1308  is  now  more  used  by  the  large  houses.     'Curi- 

and  later;  the  curious  wild  men  and  fruit-laden  ous*  is  a  euphemism   for  a  much  less  dainty 

tree    of    Thomas    Davidson    of    Edinburgh,    in  word.     'Foiced'   means  damaged  by  brown  or 

1541 ;  the  Stephenses'  olive-tree,  and  the  Elze-  yellow  spots.    'Uncut*  does  not  mean  that  the 

virs'  sphere.     Often  there  is  a  punning  allusion  leaves  have  not  been  opened  with  a  paper-knif^ 

to  the  publisher's  name;  Froschover  {frosch  in  but  that  the  original  size  of  the  leaves  has  not 

German  is  frog)   has  frogs ;  Le  Chandelier,  a  been  cropped  by  the  binder.     The  French  use 

seven-branched   candlestick;   and  '  Nicholas   Eve  tion  roafrf  for  the  former,  and  nan  rojnrf  for  the 

has  a  picture  of  Eve  giving  Adam  the  forbidden  latter. 

fmit  Others  use  inst^d  the  armorial  bearings  Book  Oub,  a  private  association  printing 
H  ir^r-^'**"-  l:*ff'i,"'f  "'^'V*  A"*''«'-P:  «•  books  for  a  limited  number  of  subscribers.  ThI 
Hall,  Genevas  half;«agle  and  key  on  a  shield;  members  are  usuallv  learned  men,  and  in  this 
Staddberger.  the  l.on  rampant  of  Heidelberg.  ^^^^^  accessible  rare  booki  and  manu- 
»nd  the  diapered  shield  of  Zunch.  Ascensius,  ^^.j  „  i-j,e  earliest  of  these  clubs  was  the 
I46»'iS32.  has  a  most  vividly  accurate  represen-  Roxburgh  Club,  whose  work  was  not  important. 
tation  of  his  great  printing  press,  with  a  press-  Qther  English  clubs  of  this  sort  have  done  ex- 
man  pulling  a  proof.  His  device  bore  the  in-  client  and  valuable  work,  among  them  the 
scription,  'Prelum  Ascensianum* ;  and  it  was  Camden  Society,  whose  publications  relate  to 
adopted  by  Joss^  Bade  of  Pans,  1501-35.  who  English  history,  the  Percy  Society,  the  Hakluyt 
added  his  mitials  at  the  foot;  by  De  Gourmont,  Society,  and  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 
i5or-l5;  Le  Preux.  1561-87;  and  in  a  modified  in  America  there  were  m  Colonial  and  Rev- 
form  by  De  Mamef.  1567,  and  De  Roigny,  1565.  olutionary  times  a  number  of  literary  societies 
The  Aldi  had  an  anchor  and  a  dolphin,  which  which  published  the  writings  of  their  own  mem- 
was  employed  by  Turrisan,  De  Chenney.  Bril-  bers;  such  was  the  Junto  founded  by  Franklin, 
lard,  Tardif,  and  Coulombel  —  sometimes,  as  in  The  first  association  established  for  the  purpose 
Coulombel's  case,   with  the  divided  Aldus.  of    publishing    was    the    'Seventy-six     Society 

Decoration. —  Besides  the  illustration  of  the  formed  in  1854,  whose  publications  relate  to  the 
text  by  pictures,  either  as  frontispiece  or  inter-  American  Revolution.  This  society  existed  for 
leaved,  there  are  certain  artistic  forms  which  three  years  only,  and  was  followed  by  'The 
are  merely  decorative  accessories  to  the  book  as  Oub'  in  New  York,  and  by  the  Bradford  Gub. 
such.  The  title-page  may  have  some  of  its  In  1858  The  Prince  Society  of  Boston  was  es- 
lines  or  letters  printed  with  colored  inks;  the  tablished,  and  it  still  continues  its  work  of  pub- 
printer's  emblem  or  some  suitable  vignette  may  licalion.  From  1858  to  1876  a  large  number  of 
be  inserted ;  or  even  the  whole  title  may  be  clubs  were  formed  whose  work  was  neither  im- 
engraved,  as  often  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  portant  nor  valuable.  In  1876  the  Brooklyn 
when  it  was  frequently  an  exceedingly  elaborate  Histoncal  Printing  Qub  was  established.^  It 
and  costly  affair,  and  in  some  modern  iditiom  has  done  most  excellent  work  on  historical  lines. 
de  luxe  these  engraved  title-pages  are  works  of  The  foremost  of  all  American  clubs  of  this  sort 
extraordinary  beiauty.  There  are  also  oma-  is  the  Grolier  Oub  of  New  York,  formed  in 
mental  initials,  as  with  the  illuminated  manu-  18S4  with  50  members,  now  numbering  about 
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400.     Its  pnUicatiaos  ar«  of  a  literar;  and  biUt-  csrefully  trained  there.  The  book-tra<le  of  Rome 

ographical    character   and    are   noted    for   their  commenced   about   Che  2d  century   B.C.     Slaves 

ebborate  and  artistic  make-up.  who  could  write  Greek  were  rated  highlr.    The 

Book-Uee,  wingless  members  of  the  famfly  great  publisher  of  Cicero's  time   AtticUs^^      »dl 

P.ocid,r.   order   pllypUra.     These   minute   in-  ^"°""-   ,5„      hf  J™  M^tl  2      fn^/rf^' 

sects    would   be   easily   misUken    for    aphides,  =U"<^    ""''"    'f    ™"?f.    'l^'^""""-   {" ^^°*' 

both  the  wingless  as  well  as  the  winged  indi-  t'^i  to  h,s  central  publi^mg  house  he  had  d.s- 

viduals.      Their  bodies  are  oval,  the  head  free  fibuted   in   various   portions   of   Rome   and   in 

from    the   prothorax,   which   is   small   and   pir-  provincwl  centres,  tabernarii,  or  retail  dealers. 

tially  concealed  by  the  unequal  wings.    The  cgas  Horace  s  publishecs  were  the  Sosii  m  the  Vicus 

are  laid  in  patches  on  leaves,  bar,  or  other  oS-  Tuseus.    Argiletum.  Martial  says,  was  the  street 

iects.    and  are  covered  with  a  web.     Atrofos  of  the  book-sellers,  as  it  was.  likewise,  of  the 

divinattyriui   is   a   small   pale,   louse-like   insect,  tailoring  shops  of  fashion.     By  the  close  of  the 

seen    running  over  books  and  in  insect  eases,  "t  century  A.D.,  the  Romatj  book-trade  was  ex- 

where  it  does  considerable  injury.     It  is  one  of  tensive  and   well  organized.     Papyrus  was  im- 

thc  worst  museum  pests,  especially  injurious  to  ported  in  great  quantities  from  Egypt,  and  larxe 

the  smaller  lepidoptera.    The  same  habit  is  also  staffs  of  copyists  were  krat  busy  preparing  edi- 

possessed  by  the  well-known  Ptocus  domeslUui.  t'ons  01  vanous  works,  the  average  edition  for 

Another  species  of  atropos.  probably  pulieariut,  the   general   public   running  from   300  to   1,000 

has  been  found  in  Missouri,  infesting  the  egg-  copies.    Very  considerable  shipments  were  made 

mass  of  the  cottony  maple  scale  {Puhinaria  in-  ^  the  provinces. 

Htimerabilis).   See  Death-tick;  Death-watch.  "^ *'— 

Book-uorpion,     or     F«lM-«Mpion.     an  J^;];;;^  monwreries    trlnsirib^d^'J^e    p^JticZr 

arachnid    animal    of    the    famitj;    CkerneMi.  manuscripts    treasured    in    their    libraries,    and 

known  by  Its  large  maxillary  palpi,  like  the  soor-  (hei,  editions  came  to  have  a  peculiar  value, 

pions   claw.     The  abdomen  is  ii-jointed    flat-  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  original 

tened,    without  any   appendage,   and   the   living  j„(  ^^^  (j,^  accuracy  of  the  copy.     At  the  be- 

forms    are   minute ;    they    breathe   by   trachese.  ^nninz  of  the  new   learning,  the  manufacture 

Thev  are  found  running  about  dusty  books  and  »„j  ^j^  ^j  ^^^^           ^  »•   j^^  u„iversiries, 

m   dark  places  and   feed  on   tnites   and   Psoa  within  which  the  manifolding  of  MSS.  was  done 

They   are   often   found   attached   to   the   leg   of  by  an  organieed  guild.    Outside  the  univerai ties, 

some    fly   or   other   insect   by   which    they    are  however,  there  wis  a  considerable  trade  in  MSS. 

transported  about.     The,  female  cheliter  beaM  beginning  with  the  end  of  the   14th  centuiy 

the  eggs,  17  in  number,  in  a  little  bunch  under  ^^^  indention  of  printing  naturally  re volution- 

her  a>domen.     Meuge.has  observed  a  pseudo-  j^^  (he  book-trade    The  publications  of  Guten- 

scorpion  cast  its  skm  in  a  Ji^ht  web  made  for  ^      p^^,  p,,,,^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^1^^^  Manutius  of 

that   purpose,   where   U   remained   five   days   in  y^»j        Estiennes  (Stephani)  of  Paris,  Caxton 

the   web  after  Its  metamorphosis,  and   did  not  ^   Westminster,   Plantm  of  Antwerp,  and  the 

assume   its  dark  colors   for  four  weeks;   three  ^j^^^j^  ^^  Lejiden   and  Amsterdan^  are  well 

months   after  It  returned  to  'he  same  web  for  j^             For  further  information,  see  the  arHcle 

hibernation.   Meuge  describes  eight  speciM  from  g^        ^^       ttiarcA  to;  and  American  Pub- 

the   Prussian   amber,   belonging  to   genera   still  ,,.„7„„ 

living,  and  Corda  one  {MicrolabrU  ^lernbtrgi)  ""„"''■                 ^    «.     .            ...... 

fronfthe  coal  formation  in  Bohemia,  an  inch  .  Book-worm,  the  'hook-worm'  of  librarians 
long.  Schiddte  has  found  a  curious  blind  spe-  is  probably  the  larva  of  a  boring  beetle  (Ano- 
des in  the  caves  of  Adelsburg,  and  several  btum  pantceum)  one  of  the  family  Phnirf*. 
kinds  occur  in  American  caves.  In  chelifer  These  worms  are  small  white  grubs  like  those 
there  are  no  eyes.  C.  co«c»-(?m(«  is  dark  brown,  of  weevils,  which  live  in  various  drugs,  dried 
with  many  short  spines  on  the  thorax.  meat,  etc.  It  also  burrows  in  hard  biscuits,  re- 
_  ,  „,  ^,  ,.  ,  .  -  .  ,  suiting  in  the  weevily  biscuits  complained  of  00 
Book-aellmg.  The  earliest  history  of  book-  ship-board.  It  more  commonly  bores  in  old 
selling  IS  extremely  obscure.  The  tablets  and  furniture,  causing  it  to  be  "worm -eaten.* 
cylinders  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  will  be  found  -pi^gse  —^^  become  the  beetles  known  as 
treated  under  Book,  and  the  article  Book  of  the  «death-ticks»  or  'death-watches'  fq.v.).  See 
Dead  should  also  be  consulted.  About  the  ^^J^  various  works  on  entomology  and  Blade's 
middle  of  the  6th  century  b.c.,  is  found  in  ancient  <Enemies  of  Books.* 

Athens    an    approximation    to   a    systematized  „     ,      ,  ,^         — ,              ,  ,         .      j.  j 

book-trade  as  it  has  been  understood  in  modem  ^    Book  olD«y»,  The.  a  noted  work  edited 

times.    Pisistratua,  with  funds  from  the  munic-  by  Robert  Chambers.  1863.    It  has  for  its  suh- 

ipal    treasury,    paid    scholars    for    preparing    a  title    'A   Misce  lany  of   Popular   Antiquities   in 

Standard  text  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  for  copy-  Connection, with  the  Calendar.'     In  bringing  it 

iats'use.    The  books  then  made  were  very  costly,  out  the  editor  expressed   a   desire   to   preserve 

Diogenes  Laertius  states  that  for  three  books  of  interest  in   what  is   'poetical    elevated    honest, 

Philolaus   (q.v.)   Plato  paid  three  Attic  talents  and  of  ^ood  report,  in  the  old  national  lite   — 

($3,240).  money  being  then,  of  course,  worth  far  recognizing   the   historical,   and   even   the   ethi- 

more  than  it  now  is.    The  first  book-sellers  pre-  cal,  importance  of  keeping  this  active  and  pro- 

pared  by  their  personal   labor   the  scrolls  they  grcssive  age  in  touch  with  obsolescent  customs. 

sold ;  then  capiUlists  came  to  employ  and  organ-  manners,  and  traditions.    Beginning  with  i  Jan- 

iie  staffs  of  copyists.   About  250  b.c.  Alexandria  uary  each  day  of  the  year  has  its  own  curious 

became   one  of  the   great  book-centres   of   the  or  appropriate   selection,   and   its   allowance   of 

world.     In  this  it  was  favored  by  having  at  its  matters   connected   with   the   Church, Calendar, 

disposal  the  scholars  of  the  university  and  the  —  including  the  popular  fesUvals,  saints    days, 

facilities  for  distribution  which  the  commerce  of  and  holidays, —  with  illustrations  of  Chnsttan 

Alexandria  afforded.    Skilled  scribes  were  also  antiquities  in  general. 
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Forth  by  Day."  Modem  Egyptologists  have 
adopted  the  name  given  by  Lepsius :  Dot 
Aesypiiiche  Todienbuch,  "The  E^ptian  Book 
of  tlie  Dead."  That  litle,  however,  is  considered 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
not  one  single  book  dealing  exclusively  with 
funereal  ritual,  but  is  a  collection  of  books  and 
chapters  treating  of  psyehoslaaia  in  the  "Double 
Hall*  before  Osiris;  the  peregrinations  of  the 
Ka  in  the  'valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;"  the 
Osirian  doctrine  of  resurrection,  etc. 

No  better  laconic  definition  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  can  be  given  than  that  of  the  late  Sir 
Peter  le  Page  Renouf.  He  says:  'It  is  not  a 
book  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  not  a 
literarjf  whole,  with  a  beginning,  middle  and 
end ;  It  is  a  mere  unmethodical  collection  of 
religious  compositions  (chapters)  as  independ- 
ent of  each  other  as  the  Hebrew  Psalms." 

Fart  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  is  of  remote 
antiquity,  dating  back  to  the  pre-dynastic  period. 
There  are  numerous  late  copies  of  it  in  the 
museums  of  Europe  and  of  this  country,  but  the 
best  and  most  complete  copy  is  the  Papyrus 
Ani.  in  the  British  Museum.  It  contains  one 
hundred  and  eighty- six  chapters,  and  is  beauti- 
fully ilUiminateU;  and,  although  about  3 joo  years 
old  (belonging  to  the  XVHI  Dynasty),  it  is  well 
preserved.  A  fac-simile  of  that  Papyrus  was 
published  by  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  translated  (tSgs)  by  the  eminent 
Egyptologist,  Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  Several 
excellent  translations  have  been  made  into 
French,  German,  and  English  of  various  papyri 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  There  are  several 
versions  of  the  book  extant.  That  of  Heliopolis, 
which  was  subjected  to  numerous  modifications 
and  recensions,  is  considered  the  most  ancient ; 
then  the  Theban  version  of  which  the  Papyrus 
Ani  is  an  example  —  dating  from  the  middle  of 
the  XVni  Dynasty.  These  two  versions  are 
written  in  hieroglyphics,  in  vertical  columns 
and  in  cursive  linear  style.  Two  other  ver- 
sions of  a  later  period  are  written  in  hieratic 
as  well  as  in  hieroglyphic  characters.  Com- 
plete translations^ of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 


made  by  Bitch,  Brugsch,  Pierret,  Pleyte.  Massy 
'Da^■is,  from  the  French  translation  by  Pierret), 
Le  Page  Renouf,  and  Budge. 


The  style  of  writing  and  the  vignettes,  repre- 
senting embalming,  funeral  processions,  weigh- 
ing of  Ihe  heart,  etc.,  have  undergone  great 
changes  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  texts  of 
some  of  the  Theban  school  in  the  XVIIT 
Dynasty  differ  materially  from  later  produc- 
tions; i.  e.,  the  Papyrus  Ani  (Theban  recension), 
contains  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  chapters, 
and  the  Turin  papyrus,  of  a  later  period,  con- 
tains only  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  chapters. 
The  late  Sir  Peter  le  Page  Renouf,  for 
many  years  keeper  of  the  Egyptian  antiquities 
in  the  British  Museum,  says ;  *Out  of  many 
manuscripts  which  are  extant,  no  two  contain 


exactly  the  same  chapters  or  follow  exactly  the 
same  arrangement." 

The  earliest  texts,  before  the  XVIIl  Dynasty, 
are  fragmentary,  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
tombs,  monuments,  sarcophagi,  mummy  carton- 
ages,  etc.  The  plate  is  one  of  the  numerous 
[■resentations  upon  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian 
lombs  of  that  period,  many  of  which  have  been 
faithfully  reproduced  in  the  magnificent  volumes 
of  the  Description  de  I'Egypt,  and  in  Lepsiu?, 
etc.  It  represents  part  a  of  tomb  XXIV,  now 
in  the  Sepulchral  Chamber  of  the  Royal  Mu- 
seum, Berlin,  showing  Prince  Merab,  son  of 
Khufu,  the  builder  of  the  great  Pyramid  of 
Gizch  (about  4000  ^ears  b.c.)  enjoying  himself 
after  his  beatification  with  the  same  good 
things  he  was  accustomed  lo  have  in  his  former 
life. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  is  chapter  CXXV,  generally  considered 
the  most  ancient.  It  is  always  connected  with 
a  vignette,  which  depicts  the  beatification  of 
•The  Osiris,*  in  the  presence  of  the  presiding 
deities  in  Amenti,  when  the  'N^ative  Confes- 
sion* and  the  weighing  of  the  heart  of  the  dead 
before  the  supreme  deity  in  the  netherworld 
takes  place. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  description  of 
psychoitaiia,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  deities  taking  part  in  the  weigh- 
ing of  the  heart  in  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
Osiris,  called  'The  Double  Hall,"  represented 
in  this  plate. 

The  name  which  every  dead  Egyptian  as- 
sumed was  that  of  the  chief  deity  of  Amenti, 
called  "Osiris,"  As  Osiris  was  considered  the 
type  of  hfe  after  death,  it  was  only  natural  that 
in  the  development  of  their  mythology  he 
should  become  the  chief  god  of  Amenti  —  the 
Justifier  of  the  dead. 

Osiris,  according  to  Egyptian  legend,  was  a 
prehistoric  king,  the  embodiment  of  goodness. 
His  brother,  the  wicked  Set,  becoming  envious. 
treacherously  killed  him,  cut  the  corpse  ill 
pieces  and  hid  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
land.  Osiris'  sister-wife,  Isis,  accompanied  by  her 
sister  Nephthys,  collected  the  scattered  parts, 
which  were  then  embalmed  by  the  god  Anuhis. 
By  means  of  magic,  which  Tlioth,  the  god  of 
letters  and  science,  taught  I  sis,  she  resuscitated 
the  body.  Finally,  Horus,  son  of  Osiris  ami 
Isis,  avenged  the  death  of  his  father,  by  engag- 
ing Set,  or  Typhon,  in  combat  and  killing  him. 
In  the  course  of  time  Tsis,  Horus.  etc.,  came  to 
be  considered  as  gods,  and  Osiris  became  identi- 
fied with  Turn,  the  setting  sun,  symbolizing 
death ;  and  Horus  on  the  horizon  (Her-em- 
khii.  sometimes  called  Her-em-KhutI),  the  type 
of  birth  and  resurrection. 

Thus  the  Ka,  whilst  wandering  through  the 
regions  of  darkness  and  molested  \>y  demons,  is 
the  dead  Osiris.  After  the  weighing  of  his 
heart  and  if  found  not  wanting,  he  is  beatified 
and  obtains  new  life.  He  is  no  more  Osiris 
the  dead,  hut  Osiris  Horus,  the  resurrected. 

Plate  6  represents  the  weighing  of  the  heart 
in  the  tribunal  of  the  netherworld.  Amenfu 
presided  over  by  the  supreme  deity  Osiris 
(Ausar).  On  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the 
hail  are  two  massive  pillars,  carved  to  itnitat? 
bundles  of  lotus  stalks,  fastened  together  neiir 
the  top  of  the  column.  The  deceased  at  the 
entrance  to  the  hall  is  in  an  adoring  attitude; 
his  uplifted  arms  are  supported  by  Afoof.  the 
goddess  of  truth  and  justice.     She  is  alwajv 
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present  in  the  Judgment  Hall  and  is  represented 
headless,  with  an  ostrich  feather  in  place  of  the 
head.      Her  figure,  sometimes  only  the  feather 
«f   her    headgear,  is   placed   in   the  scale-pan, 
opposite   the  one  containing  the  vase  with  the 
hearL*       The    jackal-headed    Anubis    and    the 
hawk-headed  Horus  superintend  the  weighing. 
In  the  scale-pan  to  the  right  is  the  weight  in 
the  shape  of  the  goddess  Maat.     This  scale  is 
adjusted  by  another  divinity  un-named  in  the 
hieroglyphic  text.     In  the  scale-pan  to  the  left 
is  a  jar  containing  the  heart  of  the  departed. 
Upon   the   beam   of   the  balance   sits    the   dog- 
headed  ape  deity  called  Hapi,    The  little  figure 
seated   on  the  crook  to  the  left  represents  the 
new  birth  after  the  justification  of  the  °Osiris.* 
Oose    to    the    balance    stands    the    ibis-headed 
scribe  Thoth,  with  his  tablets,  recording  the  re- 
sult of   the   weighing.     Close   in   front  of  him, 
upon  a  shrine,  sits  the  adversary  (the  Egyptian 
Cerber%ts'i,  called  in  hieroglyphics  Amemit,  the 
devourer  of  the  dead,  in  the  shape  of  a  strange 
being  composed  of  three  beasts:  hippopotamus, 
lion  and  crocodile,  ready  to  destroy  the  Ka  in 
case  he  should,  after  weighing,  be  found  waating. 
Immediately  facing  the  throne  is  an  altar  full 
of  sacrifices,  consisting  of  bread,  ^eese,  onions, 
lotus  flowers,  buds,  and  burning  mcense.     Be- 
neath  the  altars  are  jars   containing  wine  and 
other  liquids  for  oblations.    At  the  head  of  the 
hail    is    Osiris   himself,   sitting    upon   a   throne 
which  is  richly  decorated  with  ankhs,  emblems 
of   life,    and    uas,   emblems    of   purity.      He   is 
closely  shrouded,  and  wears  the  white  crown  of 
Upper  Egypt,  called  Alef,  ornamented  with  two 
ostrich  feathers,  the  symbols  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice; his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast,  on  his 
wrists  are  bracelets.    He  holds  in  his  right  hand 
the  Nekhekh,  scourge ;  and  in  his  left,  Hek,  the 
crooked  staff,  symbolical  of  justice.     Above  are 
the  forty-two  divine  assessors,   seated  in  two 
rows  of  twenty-one  each,  with  different  type  of 
head,    such    as    the    heads    of    apes,    serpents, 
crocodiles,  etc..  adorned  with  the  feather  repre- 
senting troth  and  justice,  and  each  holding  in 
his  hand  a  sharp-pointed  knife.    The  Ka  of  the 
deceased    stands,    in    beseeching    posture^    with 
hands  raised,  in  front  of  each  row  of  the  judges. 
The  same  chapter  (125)   contains  the  con- 
fessions   of   the   deceased.      Every   one   of   the 
forty-two  judges  whom  the  deceased  called  by 
their  proper  names  had  to  pronounce  him  inno- 
cent, he  emphatically  affirming  before  each  of 
them  in  turn  that  he  did  not  commit  any  of 
the  forty-two  sins.     The  negative  confession  is 
very  interesting  but  space  forbids  the  mention- 
ing of  more  than  a  lew  of  them.     The  judge 
having  to  consider  the  crime  of  theft  was  ad- 
dressed  by  the   deceased   as   follows :     *0   De- 
voiirer  of  Shades,  coming  out  of  the  orbits    .    . 
I  have   not  stolen :'    another  was  addressed : 
'O  Eyes  of  Flames,  coming  out  of  the  shrine 


(Buhastis)  .  .  I  have  not  told  falsehoods 
'0  Swallower,  coming  out  of  Khaem  .  .  I 
have  not  blasphemed;*  'O  Eater  of  Hearts, 
coining  out  of  the  thirty  .  .  I  have  not  made 
conspiracies;*  'O  Eye  in  the  Heart,  coming  out 
of  the  land  of  Sahu  .  .  I  have  not  defiled  the 
nver.»  etc. 
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Among  other  sins  denied  are:  'I  am  not 
sluggish ;  I  have  not  made  to  weep ;  I  am  not 
a  landgrabber;  I  committed  not  adultery;  I  am 
not  a  slayer  of  man;  I  tamper  not  with  the 
balance;  I  do  not  cheat,^  etc. 

Howaoevet  absurd  the  Egyptian  Pantheon 
may  appear  to  our  eyes,  we  must  acknowledge 
from  the  evidence  of  these  forty-two  confessions, 
that  they  possessed  a  superior  code  of  morality, 
a  code  which  included  not  only  our  decalogue, 
hut  much  of  the  ethical  teachings  and  humanity, 
of  modem  civilization. 

The  vignettes  of  this  chapter,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  vary.  The  finer  illuminated 
papyri  made  for  royal  personages  or  high  priests 
and  priestesses  are  exquisitely  illuminated  and 
the  texts  are  unabridged.  For  instance,  the 
Papyrus  of  Nu  is  more  than  sixty-five  feet  long. 
The  Papyrus  of  Ani  is  seventy-eight  feet  long 
by  one  foot  and  three  inches  wide. 

Most  copies  of  the  Books  of  the  Dead  are 
defective,  others  betray  gross  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  scribe  or  copjrist  The  common 
people  who  were  unable  to  purchase  a  well- 
written  and  illuminated  text  for  their  dead  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  cheaply,  badly  written, 
abridged  copy.  The  scribes  must  have  possessed 
a  large  stock  of  blanks  on  hand,  containing 
spaces  to  be  tilled  with  the  deceased  (Osiris') 
name.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  scribes  were  as 
dishonest  as  most  of  the  embalmers.  As  the 
papyrus  was  to  be  placed  with  the  mummy,  the 
mercenary  scribe  or  embalmer  substituted  a 
spurious  for  a  good  one. 

Samuel  A.  Binion, 
Author  of  'Ancient  Egypt  or  Miiraim.- 

Book  of  Mormon,  a  collection  of  16  dis- 
tinct bodts  believed  to  be  written  at  different 
periods  by  succewive  prophets.  Prophetic  and 
historic  m  treatment,  its  style  is  very  like 
that  of  the  common  English  translation  of  the 
Bible,  portions  of  which,  to  the  number  id  all 
of  300  passages,  are  incorporated  as  they  are 
in  the  Bible.  It  constitutes  the  scriptures  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints.  Joseph  Smith,  an  Ameri- 
can of  Manchester,  N.  Y.,.  testified  that  he 
heard  in  i8sa  the  Angel  Moroni  reveal  to  him 
in  visions  that  the  Bible  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent was  buried  in  a  box  neat  his  residence. 
This,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  at  length 
found  —  a  volume  six  inches  thick,  with  leaves 
of  thin  gold  plate,  eight  inches  long  by  seven 
broad,  bound  together  with  three  gold  rings;  on 
which  leaves  was  a  mystic  writing  that  he  char- 
acterized as  reformed  Eevptjan.  With  the  book 
ha  professed  to  have  foatid  a.  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to  read 
the  contents,  which  he  dictated  to  an  amanuen- 
sis. This  book  consists  of  an  alleged  history  of 
America  from  600  B.C.,  when  Lehi  and  his  fam-. 
ily  (descended  from  the  dispersion  after  thd 
building  of  the  Babel  tower)  landed  in  Chile. 
Between  the  descendants  of  Nephi,  Lehi's 
youngest  son,  and  the  offspring  ot  his  older 
brothers,  who  are  the  North  American  Indians, 
long  conflicts  waged;  the  Nephites  finally  being 
almost  annihilated.  There  remained  a  fragment, 
among  whom  were  Mormon  and  his  son. 
Moroni,  They  collected  the  records  of  their 
people,  and  buried  them  in  the  hill  of  Cumorah, 
on  the  Divine  assurance  that  they  would  be 
found  by  the  Lord's  prophet.  Besides  this  his- 
tory, the  book,  as  it_.finally  was  received,  has 
various  moral  and  religious  teachings.    It  was 
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claimed  by  enemies  of  the  failh  that  one  Solo-         Extra  work  and  edition  work  »re   the  two 

mon  Spalding,  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  wrote  a  classes    into  which   bindings    may    be    divided, 

historical  romance  in  i8og,  which  a  compositor,  Extra    work    bound     with    greater     c«re,     and 

into  whose  hands  it  fell,  sold  to  Smith,  and  that  targeiy  by  hand  methods,  forming  a  small  por- 

this  became  the  <Book  of  Mormon,*  to  which  tion  of  all  books  bound.    Edition  work  being  the 

additions   were   made.     This   claim   was   after-  binding  of  quantities,  principally  by   machinery. 
wards  disproved.     See  Mokhon.  The  followitig  description  will  apply  to  extra 

Book  of  Nonsense,  A,  a  nursery  classic  by  wo'''-  and  methods  in  Togue  do  not  differ  greatly 
Edward  Lear.  It  is  made  up  from  four  minor  from  the  process  of  hundreds  of  years  ago,  al- 
collections  published  at  intervals  during  a  long  though  the  use  of  the  press  and  plow,  hanuncr 
life.  The  author  began  as  an  artist;  colored  ^"^  back mg  boards  is  giving  way  to  the  trim- 
drawings  for  serious  purposes  were  supplemented  ming.  smashing  and  backing  machines.  JTie 
by  others  for  the  amusement  of  the  groups  of  nrst  process  takes  the  sheets  from  the  pnntmg 
little  ones  he  loved  to  gather  around  him ;  and  P"»s,  folds  them  in  sections  of  8,  16  or  32  pag>s, 
the  text  added  to  them  has  proved  able  to  done  generally  by  a  girl  pressmg  each  fold  down 
endure  the  lest  of  time  without  the  aid  of  draw-  «"«  '  'wne  folder  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ing,  and  much  of  it  has  become  part  of  the  rec-  P^Ses  eome  m  consecutive  order.  If  a  book  con- 
ognized  humorous  literature  of  the  language.  t^'"?  3»>  pages  it  wiH  be  seen  that  20  sechon* 

„,,-,._.  (i.i.  or  signatures  are  required  to  complete  it.     When 

V    ?,?^r   °^?T^''*   ^"^i  ',  ''""'   ?*   *'"*^5  all  tKe  sections  are  folded,  they  are  gathered  «p 

by  Vyilliam  Makepiece  Thackeray     It  appwred  j^  ^rder  and  collated,  that  is.  examined   to  sec 

first  m  'Punch,' and  was  published  in  took  form  ,^3,  ^^^j,  signature  follows  in  proper   sequence. 

m  1&48.    The  idea  of  the  work  may  have  been  Smashed  or  hammered,  the  borfc  is  then  ready  to 

suggested  to  Thackeray  when,  as  an  undergrad'  gg^ 

uate  at  (^mbridpe  in  ifep.  he  ^ntriWted  to  a         Throughout  the  world  in  binderies  given  up 

little  weekly  periodical  called  the  'Snob.'  ^^  extra  work  will  be  found  a  frame  orpeculiar 

Bookbinding,  the  art  of  arranging,  fasten-  make     called     a     sewing-bench.     On     this     is 

ing  together,  and  covering  sheets  of  paper  com-  stretched  bands  or  cords  of  soft  twine  in  a  ver- 

posing  a  book,  including  the  ornamentation  or  tical  position,  and  to  these  the  signatures  are  at- 

decoration  of  the  covers.    Following  the  use  of  tached  by  passing  the  needle  and  thread  through 

rolls  of  papyrus  or  wax-covered  tablets,  leaves  the  middle  of  the  signature  and  around   each 

of   parchment   were   introduced,   and   it  became  band  or  cord,  and  the  raised  bands  showing  on 

necessary  to  fasten  or  bind  them  logether.     This  back  of  book  inform  how  many  cords  the  book 

improvement  in  form  is.  on  somewhat  doubtful  has    been    sewn    on.    although    in    many    cases 

authority,  attributed  to  Attains  11,  king  of  Per-  grooves  are  sawed  in  the  back  of  the  book  into 

gamus.  about  150  B.C.  which  the  cords  fit,  and  false  bands  are  pasted  on 

The  monks  were  the  early  bookbinderB,  tip  back  to  show  the  raised  ba/id  effect. 
to  the   time   of  the   invention   of  printing,   and  The  book   is   taken    down   from   the    sewing 

examples  m  the  British  Museum  dating  as  fkr  bench  and  an  inch  or  more  of  twine  is  left  on 

back  as  ?oo  a.o.  illustrate  the  great  labor  be-  each    side    to    be    later    laced    through    holes 

slowed  on  their  most  precious  manuscripts.  punched  in  the  boards.    Before  this  is  done  the 

All  the  early  specimens  were  bound  in  heavy  marble   or   colored    linings   are    pasted    on   the 

boards,  strong  metal  clasps,  and  bands,  and  the  front  and  back  of  book  inside  the  first  fly  leaf 

material  used  in  covering  varied  from  the  parch-  Leather  or  cloth  joints  in  some  cases  are  added 
ment  and   iron   to   ivory,  enamels,  and  jeweled  Xhe  book  is   then  trimmed   in   a  cutting  or 

silver  and  gold.  trimming   machine;    formerly   the   edges    were 

The  iiwention  of  prmtmgmade  a  great  change  trimmed  by  a  knife  called  a  pic™   while  the 

m  the  art  of  bookbinding^  the  delicate,  beautiful  book  was  clamped  firmly  in  a  press.    Before 

specimens,  the  worlonanship  of  Jean  Grolier  and  cutting  the   back   is   struck   forcibly  against  an 

many  rameless  Italian  and  French  binders  em-  iron   plate,    to   square    up   the   signature,   then 

plO;yed  by  Grolier,  Macoli.  and  others  contrasted  pUced  against  gauge,  set  to  position  desired  and 

stnkmgly  with  the  rather  clumsy,  inartistic  work  clamped,    knife    descending    and    Cutting    bo<A 

of  the  monks.       „    „      ^      ,  while  under  pressure.    After  trimming  the  three 

It  was  not  tmtil  1820  that  cloth  was  introduced  sides  the  book  is  again  carefully  knocked  op 
as  a  covering,  invented,  tt  is  said,  by 'Archibald  and  a  thin  coaling  oTglne,  sometimes  flexible  in 
Leighton,  one  of  the  rnost  enterprising  and  sue-  character,  is  well  rubbed  in  between  signatares, 
cessfui  of  London  binders.  In  the  'Bookse!ler>  for  unless  this  is  done  the  signatures  will  show 
of  4  July  1881  there  IS  an  interesting  account  by  a  tendency  to  split  open,  whete  one  signature 
Robert  Leighton  of  the  mvention  of  cloth  by  joins  another.  The  book  is  then  rounded  by 
his  father.  The  embossing  of  bookbinding  cloth  drawing  or  shaping  the  curve,  at  same  time  beat- 
was  sug^sted  to  the  late  Mr.  de  la  Rue,  and  ing  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  a  flat-faced  ham- 
was  carried  out  so  admirably  by  him,  with  the  mer.  then  clamped  in  pair  of  jaws,  and  the  joints 
appliances  he  possessed  for  embossing  paper,  drawn  over  by  repeated  taps  of  hammer,  or  in 
that  his  process  remains  comparatively  un-  some  shops  by  a  heavy  roller  set  in  a  machine 
altered.  The  desired  pattern  was  engraved  on  called  a  backing  machine,  which  clamps  the  back 
a  gun-metal  cylinder,  and  transferred.ltt.reverse  under  treadle  movement.  Many  extra  forward- 
to  one  made  of  compressed  paper,  utrutig  upon  ers  round  the  book  before  trimming,  then  knock 
an  iron  spindle,  and  turned  in  the  lathe  the  ex-  the  round  out.  After  cutting,  the  book  wil' 
act  circumference  of  the  gun-metal  one,  and  spring  back  to  its  former  round,  leattng  the 
these  two  being  worked  together  in  a  machine,  front  concave.  In  most  particular  classes  of 
and  the  pattern  transferred  from  one  to  the  work  the  boards  are  laced  to  book  before  il  is 
other,  the  cloth  was  passed  between  them  and  cut.  The  book  is  now  laced  to  boards  forming 
rrreived  the  impress  of  the  pattern.  the  cover  and  the  ends  of  cords  glued  doim  «> 
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the  inside  of  the  cover.  If  the  edges  are  to  be  many  indulged  in  most  sumptuous  tindings,  and 
marbled,  gilt  or  colored,  they  must  bo  through  designs  were  prepared  under  the  superintendence 
that  process  before  books  are  rounded.  of  the  most  celebrated  artists.  _ 

.Worft/ttig.— Prepared  colors  are  thrown  in  a  During  the   1 6th  and  17th  centuries  bindings 

Shallow  trough  containing  gum  tragacanth,  on  were  produced  in  England  which  compared  fa- 
which  the  colors  float  and  spread  as  desired,  vorabfy  with  the  contemporary  masterpieces  of 
The  pattern  is  formed  by  various  combs  that  French,  Italian,  and  German  bibliography,  but  m 
mingle  the  colore.  The  edges  of  the  book  arp  the  l8th  century  England  took:  the  leading  place 
dipped  into  the  liquid  just  deep  enough  for  m  the  workmanlike  forwarding  and  artistic  fin- 
the  colors  to  adhere,  and  when  removed  from  ishing  of  books, 
trough,   a    sizing  ig  drained  over  the  edges,  re-  minnw  wvibk 

moving  the  surplus  gum  and  fastening  the  col-  edittoh  work. 

ors    more     securely   to    edge.     After    edges    are  g^   glow   was   the   process   of  hand   foldinsr, 

thoroughly  dry  they  may  be  burnished  with  an  3  .{„  signatures  of  three  folds  being  a  fair  da/s 
agate  or  stone  burnisher.  Gilding  is  done  by  ^oik,  a  single  sixteen  finding  machine  was 
laying  thm  sheets  of  gold  leaf  on  the  edges  of  y^m  ^ith  steel  points  set  about  fifteen  inches 
books  previously  scraped  and  smoothed  with  „grt;  oyer  which  the  sheet  J9  placed,  registered 
Steel  scraper  and  fine  sandpaper,  and  sued  ojcactly  on  tiic  points,  or  holes  punched  into  the 
heavily  with  a  preparation  of  white  of  egg.  sheet  as  it  was  beiny  printed,  a  knife  descend- 
When  dry  it  is  then  burmshed  with  bloodstone,  jng  makes  first  fold,  carrying  through  rollers  to 
flint  and  agate  burnishers,  _         gauges,  whea  the  second  ktiife  drops,  foi^ng 

Colored  Edges.— Mix  aniline  colors  with  dicet  tbrough  second  roller,  and  third  knife 
alcohol^  adding  a  little  ammonia  to  drive  likewise,  nuking  three  complete  folds,  and  drop- 
color  in,  spread  over  surface  of  edges  with  ping  them  in  3  trough  at  the  rate  of  ten 
■  fine  sponge.  If  desired,  then  clamp  in  thousand  a  day,  or  in  other  words,  one  machine 
press  and  burnish.  The  book  is  then  ready  doing  tiie  work  of  four  hand  folders. 
tor    the     headbands,     linings     and     cover.     The  It  was  soon   found  possible  to  bniW  double 

headbands  are  merely  ornamental,  and  are  i6-folding  machines  doing  nearly  20,000  sheets 
woven  with  a  colored  silk,  by  machine  or  made  daily,  and  at  present  in  some  of  the  larger 
ovpr  cords  with  muslin.  The  older  process  was  edition  binderies,  special  machines  have  been 
toiworkover  a  piece  of  parchment  with  col-  built  which  will  take  a  sheet  nearly  40^*50 
or^  silks  and  partially  fasten  to  back  of  book  in  inches  in  size,  and  will  turn  out  40/300  signa- 
the  weaving  or  sewing.  The  back  is  then  lined  tures  of  16  pages  each,  equivalent  to  the  work 
with  strong  paper  glued  on,  the  amount  of  stiif-  of  16  girls  folding  by  hand, 
ening  varying  with  the  size  of  book  and  style  Whes  the  books  are  found  complete,  they  are 
of  binding,  most  books  being  made  with  loose  put  throng  a  powerful  machine  called  a  smash- 
badcs  on  which  false  bands  are  glued.  ing  machine,  which  compresses  and  makes  solid 

'Coverings, — The  leather  cover  is  dampened  the  book,  then  to  the  sewing  machine,  where 
an<^  covered  with  paste,  then  drawn  smoothly  each  signature  in  turn  is  laid  over  the  arms,  is 
ov&r  and  turned  in,  over  boards  which  have  carried  to  a  position  under  a  row  of  curved 
prevMiusly  been  laced  to  the  book.  After  leather  needles,  pbnches  concealed  within  the  arms  first 
has  dried,  clean  out  joints  and  paste  against  make  an  incision,  through  which  the  curved 
covers  the  lining  pa^rs.  needle  carries  a  thread  meeting  a  looper  which 

Fifliifcin^.— Artistic  taste  of  the  highest  order  fastens  each  stitch.  The  first  and  last  sheet  is 
finds  employment  in  this  biandi  of  bookbinding,  pasted  before  they  are  placed  over  the  arms, 
and  an  expert  finisher  must  be  at  once  artist  and  and  when  finished  the  book  is  cut  apart  from  (he 
craftsman  of  much  ability.  The  ornamentation  following  book,  and  the  thread  is  held  by  the 
and  lettering  of  fine  bindings  all  are  done  by  pasting  of  signature,  from  unraveling, 
hand,  the  finisher  bringing  into  use  many  tools  Following  the  sewing,  books  are  re-smashed, 

antl  ornaments,  cut  on  brass  and  fastened  into  the  linings  and  cloth  joint  pasted  fn  and  books 
small  wooden  handles,  much  depending  on  the  are  ready  for  trimming.  If  it  is  to  be  marbled 
manner  of  cutting  and  shaping  the  tools.  The  or  gilt,  the  back  is  tipped  with  glue  to  keep  the 
leather  must  first  be  prepared  with  paste  wash  signatures  from  getting  otrt  of  square  or  becom- 
and  a  glair  or  sizing  generally  made  from  the  ing  irregular. 
-■-■■-      '  — T  which   the  gold   leaf   is  Trimming. — To   remove   the   rough   and   un- 


laid, and  the  tools  which  are  heated  over  a  gas  even  edges  of  the  signaturea,  the  book  should  be 
burner  are  then  impressed  on  the  gold  leaf,  the  cut  or  trimmed.  This  may  be  accomplished  in 
surplus  gold  being  brushed  off  with  a  piece  of    the  strai^t  cutter,  a  machine  using  one  knife 


crude  r^Aer.    Upon  the  most  careful  prepara-  which,   making  a  clean,   smooth   cut,  descends 

tion  of  leather,  the  proper  heat  of  tools,  and  the  while  book  is  clamped,   in  some  machines  with 

tooling  of  book  before  sizing  is  too  dry,  depend  a   hand    clantp.    in    others,   automatically.     Thb 

the  brilliancy  or  gloss  of  the  impression.  machine,  while  very   satisfactory  in   its   results. 

Ornamentation  without  gold  is  called  « blind  has  given  way  tor  the  trimming  of  editions  ol 

tooling*  and  is  produced  by  rubbing  or  stamp-  books  to  automatic  trimmers  of  various  makes, 

isg  the  hot  tool  on  the  dampened  leather.    Few  which,   unlike  the  process  of  trrmming  in  the 

books  bound  now  have  such  a  wealth  of  oma-  straight  cutter,  trims  the  edges  of  the  top,  front 

menlition  and  so  great  an  amount  of  time  given  and  bottom  of  book  without  removing  from  ma- 

to  the   finishing   as   was   common    m    Grolier's  chine.     An  improvement  on  the  automatic  trim- 

time,  although  there  are  still  many  novel  effects  mer  is  a  machine  using  two  knives  with  each  cut 

produced  by  the  use  of  inlaid  coktred  leathers,  of  machine,  and  while  the  output  of  this  ma- 

niciKd  leather,  etc.  chine  is  very  large,  there  has  just  been  installed 

After  the  period  of  Grolier,  the  taste   for  in   one   of  our  large  schod-book  binderies,   a 

nng^Hcent    binding   in    France    ran    riot    and  coittinuous  cutter  which  pemits  the  botdv  to.  be 
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constantly  U4  into  the  machine,  and  the  output  day-boot,  which  cont&ins  a  narrative  of  all  the 

is  so  large,  the  machine  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  transactions  as  they  occur.    Formerly  this  was 

After  trimming  anil  gilding^  marbling  or  coi-  the  general  procedure^  but  it  is  found  that  busi- 
oring,  it  is  glued  over  back  with  thin  coating  of  ness  can  be  expedited  by  classifying  the  transac- 
glue  well  rubbed  in  between  the  signatures  to  tions  in  separate  books,  consequently  the  cash- 
prevent  the  breaking  between  signatuces,  which,  book,  purchase- book,  and  sales-book  are  now 
while  not  taking  from  the  slrength  of  binding,  commonly  used  concurrently.  Whatever  may  be 
looks  as  if  poorly  bound;  just  before  glue  is  the  character  and  extent  of  the  original  records, 
dried  too  thoroughly,  book  is  fed  against  the  the  transactions  are  ultimately  transferred  io 
gauges  of  the  rounding  and  backing  machine,  classified  form  to  the  ledger,  which  is  the  princi- 
the  front  rolls  of  machine  drawing  or  rolling  the  pal  book  of  accounts.  There  are  two  systems 
round  under  pressure,  then  carried  to  back  part  of  bookkeeping  in  use,  namely,  single  and  double 
of  machine  where  a  backing  plate  rotates  again^it  entry.  The  primary  ekment  in  each  of  the  two 
the  back  and  forms  the  Joints.  This  machine  systems  is  the  Account.  In  bookkeeping  by  sitwk 
will  do  the  work  of  six  to  eight  men.  entry  only  accounts  with  persons  are  Icept  in  tK« 

After  the  process  of  rounding  and  backing,  ledger,   and   the    profits    and    losses    are    ascer- 

headbands  are  prepared  by  forming  muslin  over  tained  solely  by  comparison  of  past  with  prea- 

a  cord  or  twine;   the  hacks  of  books  are  thor-  ent   conditions;   in   other  words,   by   taking  th« 

oughly  glued,  headbands  aflixed  at  top  and  boi-  difference  between  the  net  worth  at  the  begin- 

totn  of  back,  crash  lining  cut  to  extend  about  one  ning  and  the  net  worth  at  the  close  of  a  stated 

inch  or  more  over  the  joints,  b  rtthfced  on  with  period.     The  principal  books  used  in  single  entry 

a  bone  folder,  heavy  mariia  paper  is  then  glued  are  the  day-book,  cash-book,  and  ledger.     Being 

against  the  book  and  well  rubbed  in,  after  which  a   simple  though   necessarily   imperfect   method, 

books,  when  thoroughly  dried,  are  ready  to  ease  single  entry  is   used  chiefly  by  retail  traders. 

in,  or  in  other  words,  put  in  the  covers  which  Bookkeeping  by  double  entry,  as  the  term  im- 

have  previously  been  prepared.  plies,   is  that  mode  in   which  every  transaction 

Boards    called    binder's    boards    are    cut    in  is  entered  twice,  first  oa  the  debtor  side  o£  one 

rotary  cutters   to   pri^r  siie   for  books:   cloth  or    more    accounts,    and    next    on   the   creditor 

is   cut   sufficiently   large   to   overlap    about   one  side,   thereby  keeping  the  ledger  perpetually  in 

half    to    three    quarters    of    an    inch,    and    fed  balance.     The  chief  objects  of  keeping  accounts, 

over    a    cylinder    which,    revolving,    carries    it  it    may   be    stated,    are    to    determine    (0    the 

against     glue     rollers,     which     place     a     thin  amount  of  profit  or  loss  during  a  definite  period, 

coating    of     glue    thereon.     This     glued     piece  and  (2)  the  amount  of  net  capital  or  net  insol- 

of  cloth    IS   earned   to  a  certain   part  of  ma-  vency  at  the  end  of  such  period.    The  system  of 

chine  and   awaits   the  laying  thereon   of  boards  double  entry  gives  the  net  capital  or  net  insol- 

and   strip  of  back  lining  paper  which  has  been  vency  in  two  different  ways,  from  two  different 

forwarded  by  a  clever  device  from  the  rear  part  sources,   the   one   corroborating   the   other,   and 

of    machine     Gnppers    then    carry    it    through  constituting   what   is   called   the   balance  of  the 

rollers  after  end  and  side  slides  have  turned  in  books.     Upon  the  classification  resulting  from 

the  ciolh  over  the  board,  and  a  rubber  belt  de-  this  arrangement  rests  the  claim  of  double  entry 

livers  it  on  stand  completely  finished.  bookkeeping  to  be  considered  as  a  science. 

Stamfing, — The  ornamentation  of  both  cloth  Bookkeeping,   like   most   other   sciences,   has 

and  leather  covers  for  most  bindings  other  than  adopted    a    terminology    of    its    own    to    avoid 

smgle  books  or  single  sets  is  rapidly  and  neatly  circumlocution.     For  example,  the  terms  debtor 

accomplished    by     1     process     called     stamping,  ^^d   creditor,   usually   abbreviated   Pr.  and   Cr., 

Stamping  was   introduced  to  overcome  the  dit-  are  used  arbitrarily  to  designate  the  right-hand 

ficulty  m  hand  tooling  the  cotton  cloth  and  pnn-  ^^(j  left-hand   side,   respectively,  of  an  account, 

cipally  for  reason  of  the  need  of  a  much  cheaper  j^n  account  is  a  collection  of  items,  under  an 

and  quicker  method  for  lettering  and  ornament-  appropriate  title,  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  result 

ing  the  mcreaaed  quantities  of  hooka  sold  when  (j„  comparison 

the  muslin  ot  Cloth  wm  introduced  as  a  binding  journalijing  is  the  mental  process  of  decid- 

for  books.                                         ■     -         „  J  ing  how  every  transaction  is  to  be  disposed  of 

The  process  of  easing,  as  it  is  called,  con-  j„  ^^^^  j^^          that  is,  what  accounts  are  to  be 

sisls  in  pastmg  the  outer  end  leaves  of  a  book.  j^(,i,^  ^^^  credited  in  each  case.    Posting  is 

placmg  in  proper  position  on  coyer,  and  cover  jj,^   transferring   of    debit   and   credit   items   to 

then  IB  drawn  over  and  book  shtfted  to  secure  ,1,^;^    ^          accounts  in  the  ledger.     A  trial  bal- 

evenness  of  squares  at  margins,  then  binlt  up  on  ^^^^  J^  ^  jj^  ^^  jj^         ^  accounts  in  a  ledger 

press  boards  with  brass  rims  which  press  into  t(«ether  with  the  debT  and  credit  footing  of 

the  joints,  and  after  sevei^l  hours  pressure,  suf-  ^j,  ^              j^  business  sUtement  is  a  sum- 

ficienl  time  being  given  to  thoroughly  dry,  the  j^^   ^^ibit  of   those  accounts   which  coift- 

books  are  renwved  iromjrj^.  open«l  "P  and  ™?     '^^        .            '   ^                        otherwise    de- 

exammed,  wrapped  and  boxedfor^de^ivery^  dominated  a  Tofit  and  loss  account.     A  financial 

Of  E4^n  I^s  6.  Sons.  N..  York.  ^--^  ^  w^^  «^l,1n^°  l^r'^^or. 

Bookkeeping  is  the  recording  of  the  trans-  a     balance     sheet.      A     balance     sheet     is    a 

actions  of  a  business  so  that  the  resources  and  condensed     statement     of     the     resources     and 

liabilities  may    be  readily  exhibited    Traosac-  liabilities   of   a    business.    It    is    usually    com- 

tioos  are  recorded  in  the  order  of  their  occur-  piled  from  the  trial  balance  and  invttitory  sched- 

rence  in  such  books  of  original  entry  as  may  be  ules   at   the   end   of    a    fiacal    period   and   it    is 

imposed  by  the  nature  of  each  business  or  which  frequently   accompanied   with  a  profit  and  losa 

cooform  to  the  requirements  of  the  accounting  statement  which  confirms  the  increase  or  O'mjnM- 

Eem  in  use.    If  but  a  single  book  is  used  for  tkm  of  finance  as  displayed  m  the  balanca  VMxs. 

purpose,  its  (onn  ia  usually  that  of  the  proper.    The  function  »rf   a  batance   slu«   1% 
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therefore,  to  present  a   scietltiiic  statement   of  together.    It  duMiIcI  be  noted  'hi  this  connection 

the  finandal  condition  of  a  bjudness  at  a  sped-  tint  finance,  only,  is  the  essentia  object  of  ac- 

fied  date.  counts,  namely,  cash,  notes,  book  debts,  or  their 

The    problem   presented   in   iKxAkeeping-,   as  equivalents ;   any  other  prc^rty   is  only  ittUo- 

may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  is  that  of  duced  into  the  books  to  eho«r  how  far  it  con- 

exhibitins  financial   traasactioas   as   they   occur  tributed  to  the  increase,  or  oocasioacd  the  dimi- 

in  the  most  minute  detail,  and  tdtimately  in  the  nution   of  finance,  ami  so  to  OGOTsborate  bhe 

most  condensed  form.    The  best  solution  of  this  actual  amonnt  of  financial  ability  found  to  exist, 

problem    in  any  given  instance,  depends  largely  The  great  and  almost  the  only  «ource  of  COB- 

upon  the  nature  of  the  individnal  business  the  fncion  in  double  oitry  is  that  of  ConioimdW 

operations  of  which  are  to  be  recorded.  an  accotait  kept  to  shov  financial  ability  mm 

The    advantages  of  tbe  douUe  entry  system  an  account  to  ascertain  how  much  the  profit  on 

over  the  single  entry  system  may  be  sununar-  some  property  dealt  in  has  conEributed  to  what- 

ized  briefly  as  follows:     (i)  The  suscrotibility  ever  HUgmentation  may  be  fcnmd  in  the  state 

of   infinite  modification   in   its  minor  features  of  the  finances  afta  a  certain  period  of  btisi- 

withont  distartHng  the  general  results  as  shonn  ncsS. 

in  the  balance  sheet ;  (a)  theconstantaqmlibritnn  It  will  be  apparent  that  twOdbCinct  fdcKS  are 
of  debits  and  credits,  the  mathematical  proof  concurrently  pronralgated  through  att  movenmits 
of  which  is  afforded  m  the  trial  balance;  (3)  the  of  the  business  directed  to%krard  an  increase  of 
separate  classificatiDa  of  capital  and  reveooe  waalth.  These  two  idcza  are  concentrated  in 
aceoniftB,  tlie  resultant  statement  t>i  each  class  Ctae  cash  and  iherdtahdice  accoiaitB,  respectively, 
being  confirmatory  of  the  accuracy  of  the  other;  as  types  of  the  two  classes  of  accounts.  These 
(4)  the  displaying  of  the  channels  through  two  classes  of  accounts  have  been  denominated, 
which  profit  and  loss  items  have  accrued,  thus  business  and  financial :  the  former  revealing  the 
reveaUng  the  methods  by  which  the  movements  movements  of  the  business  the  litter  its  finan- 
of  the  business  have  been  fintmeed;  (5)  the  cial  results.  In  other  words,  business  accounts 
provision  for  the  ascertainment  of  gross  profit  show  the  losses  and  gains,  and  financial  ae- 
on the  different  departments  of  a  business  by  counts  show  the  resources  and  lialbihties.  Thus 
means  of  the  trading  accoimts ;  (6)  the  working  it  will  appear  that  the  debits  of  the  financial  ac- 
tconomy  resulting  from  the  mtroduction  erf  coi«ts  show  an  increase  of  wealth  and  the 
q)ecial  columns  in  the  books  of  original  entry;  credits  decrease,  and  that  the  business  accounts 
and  {7)  the  ease  with  which  a  thorough  audit  simply  show  the  same  thing  reversed.  Accord- 
can  be  conducted  at  any  time,  this  circumstance  ingly,  the  sum  of  all  the  resources  of  a  concern 
serving  as  a  check  upon  erroneous  entries.  less  the  sum  of  all  its  liabilities  is  its  net  capital. 
A  double-entry  ledger,  as  before  stated,  is  the  All  increase  or  diminution  of  net  capita!  comes 
book  of  accounts.  As  sucb  it  is  a  concrete  ex-  from  tbe  receiving  of  more  or  lesB  for  property 
presnon  of  the  principle  of  classification,  and  than  its  cost  or  the  appreciation  or  depreciation 
the  philosophic  basis  of  the  "science  of  aeconnts'  of  pr(^)erty  while  in  possession,  or  from 
is  dt^layed  therein  with  mathenmticai  preci-  rent,  interest,  taxes,  and  service.  The  net  gain 
sion.  Each  separate  account  contained  in  the  or  net  loss  of  a.  concern,  therefore,  during  any 
ledger  is  built  up  on  the  theory  of  comparison.  q)ecified  period  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
Thus,  the  items  ofone  side  denote  increase  or  increase  or  decrease  of  not  capital  during  the 
plus  of  financial  ability,  those  of  the  other  side  same  period.  In  a  manufacturmg  concern,  for 
denote  its  decrease  or  minus.  Hence,  to  know  example,  it  is  important  that  the  progress  of  the 
the  proper  place  in  the  ledger  in  which  to  assign  business  be  shown  at  frequent  intervals.  It 
each  item  in  a  transaction,  is  to  know  the  faws,  should  be  possible  at  any  time  10  ascertain  the 

Srinciples,  and  objects  of  each  account  in  the  cost  of  production  of  each  article  manufactured 
rdger ;  and  a  false  entry  can  only  be  proved  and  to  verify  this  cost  by  k  statiSical  compari- 
false  by  showing  its  want  of  conformity  to  son  with  previous  costs.  This  implies  (i)  that 
some  principle  of  the  ledger.  Take  the  cash  audi  a  system  of  stock-keeping  be  inaugurated 
account  for  illustration :  The  left-hand  or  debit  as  shall  sho*  the  amount  of  material  con- 
side  contains  the  items  of  cash  received ;  and  the  sumed  in  the  process  of  manufacture ;  (2)  that 
right-hand  or  credit  side  the  items  of  cash  dis-  the  expenditures  for  labor  be  shown  for  each  of 
bursed ;  the  difference  between  the  receipts  and  the  successive  steps  essential  to  bringing  the 
payments  will,  necessarily,  be  the  balance  or  article  to  a  completed  condition ;  (3)  that  costs 
amonnt  of  cash  on  hand,  which,  in  this  case,  can  of  superintendence  and  incidental  shop  charges 
be  confirmed  by  actual  count.  Again,  the  mer-  be  pro-rated;  {4)  that  the  general  expenses  be 
chandise  account  shows  on  the  debit  side  the  distributed  among  the  goods  manufactured ; 
value  of  the  goods  on  hand  at  the  beginning  (s)  that  adequate  provision  be  made  for 
and  the  cost  of  all  subsequent  purchases ;  the  depreciation ;  (6)  that  specific  reserves  be  set 
credit  side  shows  all  returns  or  sales  of  such  aside  for  bad  debts,  taxes,  contingencies,  etc.,  and 
goods,  to  which  is  added  the  value  of  the  goods  f?)  that  final  profit  shall  be  based  on  the  total 
<m  hand  at  the  end;  the  difference  or  balance,  inclusive  cost  of  production.  The  application  of 
being  the  excess  of  production  over  cost,  or  of  scientific  principles  to  the  accounting  system 
cost  over  prodnction,  as  the  case  may  be  — in  should  enable  the  management  to  have  placed 
other  words,  the  gain  or  loss.  Each  separate  periodically  before  it,  such  facts  relating  to  the 
account,  therefore,  is  constructed  in  accordance  cost  of  production  as  are  essential  to  the  shaping 
*irti  a  f.xed  and  unalterable  plan  and  each  con-  of  a  successful  policy  in  these  times  of  intense 
tributes  a  definite  result   which  must  be   con-  industrial  competition. 

iidered  in  the  final  showing.    Being  tesed  upon  The  manner  of  recording  transactions  before 

tne  theory  ai  the  equation,  there  follows  a  double  they  are  arranged  in  the  ledger,  varies  m  almtut 

lecord  of  each  item  in  every  account  with  the  every  business,  but  this  variation  presents  no 

"^It  that  the  total  debits  always  equal  the  total  confusion  whatever  when  the  different  accounts 

*f«J't»  when  the   several    accounts   arc    taken  embodied  in  the  ledger  are  thoroughly  nnder-. 
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■tood.  Double-entry  accounting,  in  fact,  ad- 
mits of  a  great  variety  of  modifications,  erro- 
neously, in  many  cases,  called  systems.  The 
so-called  voucher  system,  for  instance,  now  ex- 
tensively used  in  raUway  and  tnanufacturing  cor- 
porations, is  an  expedient  for  eliminating  from 
the  ledger  individual  accounts  with  creditors. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  device  of  special  col- 
umns in  a  voucher  register,  it  facilitates  the 
most  minute  subdivision  of  revenue  expenditures 
and  renders  periodic  comparison  of  such  items 
possible  to  any  degree  desired.  In  most  lines 
of  business  special  columns  may  also  be  intro- 
duced in  the  cash-book,  sales-book,  and  journal 
for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  mechanical 
labor  of  posting,  the  aggregate  of  each  column 
being  transferred  to  the  corresponding  ledger 
accounts  instead  of  the  separate  items.  The 
principle  of  consolidated  postings  is  applied  in 
dividing  the  accounts  of  the  general  ledger 
among  a  series  of  subordinate  ledgers,  a  com- 
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Loose  leaf  and  card  tedgers,  impression  sales- 
books,  duplicate  order  blaidcs,  and  the  many  me- 
chanical devices  for  the  curtailing  of  labor  or 
the  securing  of  expediency  or  directness  in  re- 
-cordiog)  do  not  come  within  Che  limits  of  this 
discussion  which  is.  intended  rather  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  subject  and  its  underlying 
principles. 

Auditing, —  Broadly  stated,  it  is  the  province 
of  the  accountant  to  devise  the  accountmg  sys- 
tem and  to  specify  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  records  that  ^all  be  kept;  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  bookkeeper  to  perform  the  routine  work  of 
recording  the  transactions  of  the  business  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  outlined  by  the  ac- 
countant; it  is  the  function  of  the  auditor  to 
examine  critically  the  completed  records  of  the 
bookkeeper,  to  compare  jbe  entries  with  the 
docnments,  to  ascertain  if  the  plans  of  the  ac- 
countant lave  been  strictly  followed,  and,  finally, 
to  prepare  the  profit  and  loss  Etccount  and  certi^ 
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mon  division  being:  general,  sales,  and  pur- 
chase ledgers.  Each  of  these  ledgers  can  be 
made  self-balancing,  if  desired,  by  means  of 
special  columns  in  the  books  of  original  entry,  a 
controlling  account  being  kept  in  the  general 
ledger,  representing  the  aggregate  suras  in  each' 
of  the  subordinate  ledgers.  A  separate  ledger 
can  thus  be  appropriated,  if  the  magnitude  of 
the  business  demands  it,  to  the  names  beginning 
with  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  any  number 
of  letters  may  be  included  in  one,  as  A  to  K, 
A  to  G,  etc.  By  this  means  separate  duties 
may  be  assigned  by  the  accountant  to  a  large 
number  of  subordinates,  the  general  ledger  con- 
sisting of  but  few  accounts,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  is  enabled  to  show  promptly  the  con- 
dition of-  the  entire  business.  A  private  ledger 
is  kept  by  some  proprietors  for  the  purpose  of 
withholding  from  subordinates  certain  informa- 
tioa  The  difference  between  the  total  debits 
and  credits  of  the  private  ledger  accounts  should 
complete  and  confirm  the  general  trial  balance. 
Capital,  profit  and  loss,  investments,  and  other 
accounts  can  be. kept  in  this  manner  with  per- 
fect security.  . 


to  the  correctness  of  the  balance  sheet.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  auditor  to  exercise  every 
faculty  and  means  in  his  power  to  determine 
(i)  that  Ihe  liabilities  are  all  stated;  (a)  that 
the  resources  are  not  overstated;  (3)  that  the 
profit  and  loss  account  contains  all  expenses 
chargeable  to  the  period  under  review ;  (a)  that 
the  profits  earned  are  all  included;  (5)  that 
proper  charges  against  revenue  have  not  beeoj 
capitalized;  and  (6)  that  intentional  errors,  ir-' 
regularities,  and  fraudulent  entries  have  not 
been  permitted.  The  professional  duties  of  the 
competent  public  accountant  and  auditor,  there- 
fore, cover  a  wide  range  of  technical  knowledge 
and  commercial  experience.  A  large  number  o! 
text-books  on  elemental^  bookkeeping  have  been 
published,  principally  for  schoolroom  instruc- 
tion. For  a  hroader  treatment  of  the  subject 
application  for  special  reference  books  may  be 
made  to  meaibers  of  the  Slate  Societies  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accounlants  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  Accountants,  or  the  following 
works  may  be  consulted ;  Lisle.  'Accounting  m 
Theory  and  Practice';  Dicksee,  'Auditing; 
Broaker,     'American     Accountants'     Manoal  ; 
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Dawson,  'Accountants'  Compendium* ;  *Ainer-  and  FtAsey,  'Newspaper  Accounts' ;  Sonl^ 
ican  Business  and  Accounting  EncycJopeedia' ;  'New  Science  and  Practice  of  Accounts'; 
Gottsberger,  'Accountants'  Guide  for  Execu-  Fischer,  'Railway  Accounts  and  Finance'  ;  Nor- 
tors* ;  Arnold,  'Complete  Cost  Keeper';  Mille-  ton,  'Textile  Manufacturers'  Bookkeeping:.'  It 
ner,  'Cost  Accounts' ;  Keister,  'Corporation  is  proper  to  state  that  in  the  preparation  ot  this 
Accounting  and  Auditing' ;  Metcalf,  'Cost  of  article  the  undersigned  is  also  indebted  to  the 
Manufactures';  Lewis,  'Commercial  Organiza-  writings  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  to  sugges- 
tion of  Factories'  ;  Matheson,  'Depreciation  of  tions  from  Prof.  Joseph  Hardcastle,  two  of  the 
Factories' ;  Whinney,  ' Ejtecutorship  Aeeotints' ;  ablest  writers  on  accounting  that  America  has' 
Garcke  ft  Fells,    'Factory  Accounts';    Norton  produced.  Ejxjab  M.  Bakber. 

CertiSed  Public  Accoantanl. 
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Book-plate,  a  printed  or  engraved  label, 
usually  decorative,   placed  on   the  inside  cover 

of  a  book  as  the  owner's  symbol.  In  a  certain 
sense,  any  individualized  label  is  entitled  to  the 
name;  but  as  usually  understood,  the  term  is 
restricted  to  those  with  some  Special  artistic 
design,  which,  however,  may  range  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  elaborate  and  ornate  com- 

Kosition.  The  elements  are  — the  owner's  name; 
is  ci>at  of  arms  if  he  has  one,  usually, 
but  not  invariably;  allegorical  emblems  or  com- 
positions ;  landscape  designs ;  mottoes ;  quota- 
tions, etc  In  purpose  they  are  probably  very 
ancient:  some  of  the  small  tablets  found .  in 
Assyrian  libraries  are  intelligible  only  as  book- 
plates, and  they  are  accredited  to  Japan  in  the 
lOth  century.  Iodeed«  something  oi  the  sort 
may  almost  be  predicated  of  any  society  where 
books  circulate  much.  But  oUr  modern  book- 
plates are  of  German  descent,  and  seem  to  hjive 
been  nearly  contemporaneous  with  printing,  one 
being  mentioned  as  of  the  mid-rsth  century; 
the  earliest  actually  known,  however,  is  a  hand- 
colored  heraldic  wood-cut  of  about  1480,  in  some 
books  and  manuscripts  presented  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Buiheim,  Swabiju  The  earlier  ones 
were  all  mere  indices  of  ownership,  rough  wood- 
cuts with  no  artistic  design;  they  were  perma- 
nently raised  into  the  domain  of  an  art  ly  the 
great  Albrecht  Diirer  (1471-1528),  the  "father 
of  the  book-plate."  He  made  two  for  Bilibald 
Pirckheimer,  probaWy  before  1503 — one  a  mix- 
ture of  armorial  and  allegorical  elements,  and 
the  other  a  large  bold  portrait  of  the  famous 
Nuremberg  senator;  but  his  earliest  dated  one 
is  for  Hieronymus  Ebner  of  the  same  city,  in 
1516.  Several  of  the  great  German  artists  of 
that  age —Holbein,  Cranach,  Amman,  and 
Others  —  designed  book-plates ;  indeed,  since 
Durer's  time  the  best  have  not  disdained  this 
branch  of  art,  and  wealthy  collectors  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  costly  designs. 

The  idea  was  soon  adopted  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  French  wrought  with 
great  delicacy  and  beauty,  but  with  too  elaborate 
and  (irofuse  decoration.  The  English  were  very 
late  in  adopting  the  fashion:  the  number  of 
examples  which  have  come  down  from  before 
the  Restoration  is  singularly  few,  and  the  first 
engraved  one  we  possess  is  that  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  father  of  the  Chancellor,  dated  i574i 
though  an  old  folio  volume  from  Henry  VIII.'s 
"  library,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  contains 


the  book-plate  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  with  his 
arms,  supporters,  and  cardinal's  haL  But  after 
the  Restoration  they  multiply  so  rapidly  that 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  wealthy  ^glish 
collectors,  they  -far  outnumber  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  some  of  them  tiave  considerable 
historical  interest  Pepys  had  several,  one  with 
initials  and  crossed  anchors  probably  as  early 
as  166S,  one  with  his  portrait  not  earlier  than 
1685.  Among  other  English  names  highly 
prized  b]^  book-plate  collectors  may  be  men- 
tioned Bishop  Burnet,  William  Penn,  Robert 
Harley,  Matthew  Prior,  Lawrence  Sterne,  David 
Garricfc,  Horace  Walpole,  John  'WiTkeS,  and 
Charles  James  Fox.  Among  the  artists  who 
have  engraved  them  are  those  of  William  Mar- 
shall and  Robert  White,  Hogarth,  Bartoloizi, 
Bewick  and  Vertue.  _  Bewick  at  one  time  was 
regularly  employed  in  their  production.  One 
of  the  prettiest  of  book-plates  is  that  designed 
in  1793  by  Agnes  Berry  for  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Darner,  and  engraved  by  f 'rancis  l.egat. 

The  style  of  design,  naturally,  has  varied 
with  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  is  no  mean  index 
of  iu  characteristics.  The  chief  English  style* 
have  been  classified  by  Lord  de  Tabley,  the 
leading  modem  authority,  as  follows :  Early 
feiglish,  entirely  armorial,  with  profuce  aao- 
tling,  and  large  full-rounded  curves  surround- 
ing three  and  often  four  sides  of  the  shield. 
Jacobean,  from  about  the  time  of  James  IJ.  to 
t745,  with  a  heavy  carved  appearance,  an  even 
balance  of  proportions,  always  a  regular  out- 
line, and  often  a  carved  molding  around  it 
which  makes  a  massive  rectangular  frame  —  a 
dignified  and  reposeful  if  rather  formal  style. 
The  Chippendale  succeeded,  lighter  and  more 
graceful,  with  rich  curves  and  airy  scrolls,  the 
helmet  gone,  no  set  form  of  shield,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  careless  sprays  and  garlands,  etc 
This  degenerated  with  poor  artists  into  an  in- 
congruous mass  of  overdone  and  rococo  orna- 
mentation, a  heap  of  all  the  unrelated  objects 
of  nature  and  art  and  the  most  artificial  frivoli- 
ties of  design,  portraits,  and  castles,  and  mined 
abbeys,  Watteau  shephsrdesses  and  shepherds, 
lambs  and  dragons,  dogs  and  ships,  etc  About 
1770  came  in  the  Ribbon  and  Wreath,  with  a 
shield  decorated  as  the  name  implies,  much  sim- 
pler and   more  tasteful. 

The  American  settlers  for  more  than  a  cen- 
ttiry  made  no  attempt  «t  IxxArplatea  of  thor 


I   manufacture:  the  richer  colonists  looked  others,  Castle's 
England   for  everything,  especially  luxuries  Hamilton's      'I 
and   articles  of  culture,  and  the  others  had  no  Hardy's    'Book- Plates'    (1893)  ;    C    D.   Allen's 
tinie       or     taste      for      superfluities.     Naturally  'American   Book- Plates'     f  1894!,    Labouehere's 
enough,  most  of  these  early  plates  belong  iu  the  'Ladies'     Book-Plates'      (I^SJ;      Hamilton's 
southern   colonies,   where   there   was   more  of  'Dated  Book-Plates^   (1896);  etc. 
leisure    and  cultivation   of  the  decorative  side  n     <_      n            1.1        c     it  < 
of  life;  but  for  the  same  reason,  their  more  in-  .^B*?^   CenooniUp  of.    Unless   we   con- 
timate   connection  with  England  and  preference  f!^^  ^*^  bummg  of  condemned  books  under  the 
for  its  ways,  as  well  as  superior  taste,  they  con-  Roman  emperors  as  a  censorship,  the  establish- 
linued   to  use  its  book-plates  ahnost  exclusively  went  of  this  mstitution  must  be  attributed  to  the 
long    after   American   engravers    were  actively  poP":  but  rt  cannot  be  denied  that  it  would 
employed  upon  this  branch  of  work.     Very  few  "^Y^  .^P^K  "P  !"  a  thousand  other  places  even 
of  the  old  southern  plates  are  of  American  de-  '{  "  ""^d  not  existed  in  their  dominions.     Soon 
sign,  and  consequently  they  are  much  less  valued  ^^^^  t^f  indention  of  ppnting,  the  popes  per- 
by  collectors   (except  for  the  owner's  sake,  as  ceived  the  mfluenee  which  this  art  exerted  over 
with   Washington's)   than  the  northern;  though  the    diffusion    of    knowledge.     It    was    hesidM 
the  latter  are  much  cruder  in  heraldry,  design,  doubly  dangerouB  at  a  time  when  the  authority 
and   execution.     The  earliest  dated   and  signed  ?'  "'^  Church  had  been  assailed,  and  was  shak- 
American  plate  by  a  native  engraver  is  that  of  ■"«  under  the  load   of   its  abuses.    They  en- 
Thomas  Dering,  engraved  in  1740  by  Nathaniel  deavored  therefore  to  prohibit  first  the  reading, 
Hurd   of   Boston ;  the  next   is  of  John   Burnet  3"^    secondly   the   printing,    of   certain    literary 
(1754).    by    Henry    Dawkins,    who    settled    in  '«"'«3i    ""J*?  enforced   the  ancient  decrees  of 
1730-77,     the     best     of     our     early     engravers,  the    Church    against    the    reading    of   heretical 
though     there    is    no    doubt    that    an    earlier  hooks,  and  mtroduced  an  ecclesiastical  super- 
one    of    Kurd's    was    that   of   Edward   Augus-  mtendency  of  the  press  in  M79and  1406,  more 
tus   Holyoke;    Philadelphia   and   later   in    New  completely  established  by   a  bull   of  Leo   X.  in 
York;    then   comes   that   of   Benjamin    Greene  ^SIS-    In  this  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  were 
(1757),  by  Hurd;  then  of  the  Albany  Society  regwired  to  examme  ail  works  befof^  they  were 
Ubrary     (1759)-     Paul    Revere    also    engraved  printed,  and. thus  to  prevent  the  pub  icafion  of 
book-plates;    as    did   Amos    Doolittle  of  New  t>«e"cal    opinions.     They    went    still    farther: 
Haven,    Peter  Mavwick  of  New  York,  Alex-  as  this  papal  decree  could  not  be  carried  mto 
ander  Anderson  of  New  York  (the  6rst  Amer-  ««:ution   m    all   countries    on   account   of   the 
ican     wood     engraver,     sometimes     called     the  Reformation,  they  prepared  an  mdex  of  books 
•American  Bewick"),  and  others,  in  the  north-  which  nobody  was  allowed  to  r^d  under  pen- 
em  Stales,  especially  around  the  great  centres  alty  of  the  censvire  of  the  Church.    This  mdex 
like    Boston,    New    Haven,    Philadelphia,    and  was  commenced  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  m  the 
Baltimore.     They  worked  mainly  in  the  Chippen-  fourth   session   of   which    (1546)    the  decree  of 
dale   style  till  it  gave  place  to  the  Ribbon  and  t^e   censorship    was    renewed ;    but    it   was   not 
Wreath,  and  originated  no  new  style,   ,  executed,  and  was  finally  left  to  the  popes  (25th 
The  earliest  Twotplatcs  were  of  large  size,  sesS'""  ^^  'S63),  by  whom  several  such  'Ind»ces 
as  if   made  specially  for   folios ;   but  a   smaHer  J-'brorum    Prohibitoriim>    have   been   published 
size   soon   became   general,   and    was   used    for  Works  of  an  established  character   which  could 
books    of    all    sizes.      Some    owners,    however,  not   well   be   prohibited,   it    was   determined   to 
have   used   different   plates    tor   different   sizes;  expurgate.     The  Duke  of  Alva  caused  such  an 
some    of   Sir   William   Stirling-Maxwell's   were  'Jn^^x   Expurgatorius'    to   be   prepared   in   the 
of  gigantic  proportions.  Netherlands;   another  was   drawn   up   at   Rome 
The  collection  of  book-plales  is  a  very  mod-  m  160^ ;  but  there  are  serious  difficulties  m  ex- 
em    amusement,   but    has    risen   to    enormous  purgating  book^    The  papal   pivemment  still 
proportions.    The  first  collector  known  was  Dr.  continues  the  policy  of  prohibitms  to  the  faith- 
Joseph    Jackson    Howard,    and    his    collection  ^"1    the   reading   of   works    deemed    dangerous, 
numbered  over  100,000.     Sir  Augustus  Wollas-  ««<!   the   Congregation    of   the   Index   has    Still 
Ion  Franks  of  London  had  one  oi  some  «»,ooo,  'ts  place  and  funrtions  at.Rome. 
which  he  left  to  the  British  Museum.    A  Ger-  I?  Germany  the  politico-theological  coatro- 
man  nobleman,  Count  Karl  Emich  zu  Leinin-  versies  gave  the  first,  occasion  for  the  introduc- 
gen-Westerburg,   had  also   an    exceedingly   fine  tion   of  this   institution,   as   they   were   carried 
one.      A    number   of    large   and    valuable    ones  O"    with    the   greatest   violence    on    both    sides, 
exist  in   the   United  States,  including  that  of  The  decred  of  the  German  diet  m  1524  prohibited 
Ihe  Grolier  Oub,  which  gave  in  1894  the  first  them.    By  the  diet  o£  1530  a  more  severe  super- 
American  public  exhibition  of  them.    There  is  mtendoice  of  the  press  was  established;  and 
a  cosmopolite  association  of  collectors  and  con-  this  was  confirmed  by  later  laws  of  the  empire 
Tioissenrs,  the  Ex    Libris    Society   of    London  ">  "541.  1548,  1567,  and  157/,  etc.     It  was  also 
(1890).  issuing  a  monthly  journal,  and  there  provided    at    the    Peace    of    Westphalia,    1648 
are  also  periodicals  devoted  to  it  in  France  and  (Osnabr.  Instr.,  cap,  v.  sec  so),  that  the  states 
Germany.     There  are  regular  "prkes  current*  should  not  suffer  attacks  on  religious  parties, 
of  book-plates  among  dealers,  and  auction  sales  From  that  time  the  emjierors  have  promised,  in 
as  of  books.     The  intelligent  study  of  them  is  their    elective    capitulations,    to    watch    strictly 
bawd  on   the  work  of   the   English   poet   John  over  the  fulfilment  of  diis  article.     In  the  capitu- 
Byrne    Uicester    Warren,    afterward    Lord    de  lations  ol  the  Emperor  Leopold  II,,  1790,  and  of 
Tabley,  who  published,   in   1880,  his   'Guide  to  the  Emperor  Francis  II.,  it  was  further  added 
the  Study  of  Bodc-Plate3,>  which  has  no  rival,  (m^-    vi.    Bee.    8),    «that    no    work    should    be 
and   whose   classiiicationa    are    universally    ac-  printed    which    coidd    not    be    reconciled    with 
Wpted     Special   worica  on  particular   divisions,  the    symbolical    books    of    both    UtholiCS    and 
besides  works  in  fordgn  languagea,  are,  among  Protestants,  ^  and  with  good  mwals,  or  whicH 
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mieht  produce  ihe  ™in  of  '.he  existing:  conati-  re-established  with   new  penalties,  and  is  still 

tuUon,  or  the  disturbance  of  public  peace."     It  maintained. 

was,  hoivever,  not  difficult  in  most  Protestant  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  the  ccn- 
countries  ior  individual  authorsor  literary  jour-  sorship  was  abolished  by  a  fundamental  statute 
nals  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  the  censor-  of  24  Aug.  1815  (art.  ccxxvi.).  and  this  statute 
ship ;  and  many  institutions,  academies,  univer-  is  still  in  force  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  By 
sities,  etc.,  were  privileged  in  this  way  as  far  art  xviii.  of  the  constitution  of  Belgium,  i83t, 
as  concerned  their  regular  professors.  The  gov-  it  is  declared  that  the  press  is  free,  and  that 
emments  sometimes  protected  their  subjects  no  censorship  can  ever  be  established.  In  the 
with  great  energy;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  German  stales  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
Hanover,  in  the  case  of  Putter  and  Schloezer.  much  restrained  till  1806,  the  state-attorney 
Censorship  was  first  abolished  in  England.  It  having  till  then  had  control  over  it.  After  1814 
was  formerly  exercised  by  the  well-known  Star-  several  states  abolished  the  censorship,  though 
chamber,  and,  after  the  abolition  of  this  cpiirt  with  very  different  provisions  as  to  the  respon- 
in  1641,  by  the  Parliament.  In  1662  it  was  regu-  sibility  of  authors,  printers,  and  booksellers, 
lated  by  a  particular  statute,  but  only  for  a  In  accordance  with  the  unhappy  decrees  of  Carls- 
certain  number  of  years.  This  statute  was  re-  bad,  1819,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  German 
newed  in  1679,  and  again  in  i6q2  for  two  diet  of  20  Sept.  1819,  the  censorship  in  all  the 
years  more.  In  1694  the  right  of  the  crown  to  states  of  the  German  confederation  became  one 
render  the  printing  of  writings,  journals,  etc.,  of  the  conditions  of  union',  but  only  with  re- 
dependent  on  its  permission, —  that  is,  the  cen-  gard  to  books  of  less  than  20  sheets,  and  jour- 
sorship, —  ceased  entirely.  In  Holland,  and  even  nals.  These  laws  were  repealed  in  1849.  but 
in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  a  great  liberty,  if  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  were  gradually 
not  an  entire  freedom  of  the  press,  prevailed,  introduced,  although  in  a  modified  form,  and  in 
All  that  was  not  permitted  to  be  printed  in  this  form  they  still  exist  in  most  of  the  separate 
France  appeared  in  the  Netherlands  or  in  Swil<  German  states  as  well  as  in  the  empire.  In 
zerland,  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  to  the  great  Rnssia  and  Austria  there  is  naturally  a  despotic 
advantage  of  the  Dutch  and  Swiss  book-trade.  censorship.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Sweden,  by  an  edict  of  1766,  and  accord-  a  censorship  has  never  existed. 


ingly   under   the   aristocratical   constitution,   the  Besides  the  different  degrees  of  severity  with 

abolition    of   the    censorship    was   ordered ;    yet  which   the   censorship   is   exercised   in   different 

Gustavus  III.,  personalty  a  friend  to  the  liberty  countries,  it  may  be  divided  into  different  kinds, 

of  the  press,  was  obliged  to   retain  the  censor-  according  to  the  field  which  it  embraces,     (i)  A 

ship,  and  even  to  execute  it  with  severity,  during  general    censorship   of    the    book-trade    and    of 

the  aristocratical  machinations  which  disturbed  the  press,  under  which  even  foreign  I>ooks  can- 

his  reign,  and  which  were  but  impeiiectly  coun-  not  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  censors, 

teracted  in  the  Revolution  of   1771.    Gustavus  exists  in  Russia,  Austria,  Spain,  etc.     (Austria 

IV.  issued  an  edict  soon  after  he  ascended  the  has,  tn  the  censorship)  of  foreign  books,   four 

throne,  by   which   the  censorship   was   retained  formulas:     (a)    admiltitur,    entirely    free;    (b) 

only   in   matters   of   religion,   and   was   admin-  trattteal,  free,  but  without  public  advertisements 

istered  by  the  consistories.     This,  however,  was  for  sale;   (c)   erga  schedam,  to  be  sold  only  to 

not  permanent;  at  first  penalties  were  enacted,  public  officers  and  literary  men  on  the  deliverT' 

and  m  1802  the  censorship  was  entirely  re-estab-  of  a  receipt;  (d)  damttatur,  entirely  forbidden.) 

lished.  committed  to  the  chancellor  of  the  court,  (2)  A  genera]  censorship  of  Ihe  press,  extending 

and   executed   with   severity.     French   and   Ger-  only  to  books  printed  in  the  country,  exists  in 

man    books     were    prohibited.    King    Charles  Prussia    (edict  of  19  Sept.  1788;  order  of  the 

XIII.,    immediately   after   his    ascension    to   the  cabinet  of  z8  Dec.   1824;  law  of  la  May  1851)- 

throne,   abolished   it    entirely    by    a   provisional  (3)   A   limited   censorship,   only  over   works   ot 

order  of  I3  April  1809,  which  was  confirmed  as  less  than  20  sheets,  and  journals,  is  at  present 

an  article  of  the  constitution   (sec.  86),  6  June  the  law  in  the  states  of  the  German  empire.    See 

l8og.     In   Denmark,   by   a   royal   rescript   of    14  Phess,  Libekty  of  the. 

Sept.   1770   (under  the  minister  Struensee),  the  Boolak,    boo-lak',    Boulak,    or    BuUk,    an 

censorship    was   wholly   abolished ;   neither   has  Egyptian   town   on    the   Nile,   and   the    port   of 

it  been  restored,  though  the  laws  by  which  the  Cairo.     Its   site   was   once   an    island,   but    that 

liberty    of   the    press   has    been    regulated    have  part  of  the  river  which  separated  it  from  Cairo 

been  changing,   and   have   sometimes   been  very  has  been  filled  up.     In  1799  Eoolak  was  burned 

oppressive.     In    France    the    censorship,    which  by  the  French.     Mehemet  All  rebuilt  it,  and  es- 

■  had  belonged  to  the  department  of  the  chan-  tabliahed    extensive    cotton-spinning,    weaving, 

cellor  and  been  administered  by  royal  censors,  and    printing   works,   a   school    of   ei^ineering, 

was  annihilated  by  the  revolution.     AH  the  con-  and    a    printing   establishment,    from    which    is 

stitutions,  from  1791  to  the  Qiarte  Constitution-  issued  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Arabic.     The  town 

elle    in    1614,   declare   the   liberty   of   the   press  contains  a  mosque,  a  naval  arsenal,  a  dockyard, 

one  of  the  fundamental  laws.    During  the  re-  and  a  custom-house,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 

public  there  was  no  censorship,  but  the  revolu-  country  residences  of  numerous  Egyptian  gran- 

tionary  tribunals  took  its  place.     Napoleon  re-  dees.    An  electric  railway  connects  it  with  Cairo. 

stored  it  in  another  form  by  the  decree  of  5  Feb.  Pop.  about  13,000. 

1810    (Direction    de    ITmprimene).     Since    the  Boole,  George,  English  mathematician  and 

Restoration     it     has     also     undergone     various  logician;   b.   Lincoln,   2   Nov.   1815;   d.   Cork,  8 

changes.     Books   of   more  than   20   sheets   have  Dec.    1864.     Educated    in    his    native   place,    he 

always   remained   free,   but   the   censorship   has  opened  a  school  in  his  aoth  year,  and  by  private 

been    exercised    over    pamphlets    and    journals  studjr   gained    such    proficiency   in    mathemalia 

at  different  periods.    Under  the  government  of  that  in  1849  he  was  appointed  to  the  matbemat- 

the  Enjperor  Napoleon  III.  the  censorship  was  icsl  chair  in  Queen's  College,  Cork,  when  tht 
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rest  of  his  life  wu  s^ent.  In  nutbeniatks  he  Abysainiims.  Sir  Samud  Baker  iescribei  tlie 
wrote  on  'Differential  Equations' ;  'General  latter  as  about  two  ieet  long,  and  made  of  a 
Method  in  Analysis'  ;  'The  Comparison  oi  Tran-  piece  of  fiat  hard  wood,  whose  end  turns  at  an 
scendents,>  etc.  In  logic  he  wrote  'An  Investi-  angle  of  30".  Various  derivations  of  the  wonl 
gallon  of  the  Laws  of  Thought'  (1854),  an  have  been  suggested,  one  connecting  it  with  a 
ampli&ed  editum  of  his  earlier  'Mathematical  root  meaning  strikie  or  kill,  and  auMber  with 
Analysis  of  Logic'  (1847),  a  profound  and  origi-  the  native  word  for  wind, 
nal  work,  in  which  a  symbolic  Iwguwe  and  BoOndee,  boon-de',  or  BandL  a  native 
no^wn  were  employed  m  regard  to  lopcal  ^^^^  „f  Hindustan,  in  Rajpu^M.under  Brit- 
processes.  -^  j^j,  protecfion ;  area  2,300  square  miles.  A  range 
Boom;  m  fortification,  and  in  marine  dc-  of  hills  running  from  southwest  to  northeast, 
tenses,  a  strong  chain  or  cable  stretched  across  penetrated  by  few  passes  and  rising  to  the  height 
the  mouth  of  a  river  or  harbor,  to  prevent  the  of  1,793  feet,  divides  the  state  into  two  almost 
enemy's  ships  from  entering,  and  having  a  equal  portions,  that  on  the  south  being  the  more 
number  of  poles,  bars,  etc.,  fastened  to  it ;  fertile.  Much  of  the  state  is  underwood.  The 
whence  the  name;  as,  to  cut  or  burst  the  boom,  chief  river  is  the  Mej,  which  penetrates  the  cen- 
It  often  denotes  a  long  pole  employed  to  extend  tral  range,  and  joins  the  Chambal  near  the  north- 
the  sails  of  a  ship,  as  the  main  boom,  jib  boom,  east  extremity  of  the  state.  It  was  much 
etc.  The  term  may  also  be  applied  to  a  pole  more  extensive  before  Kotah  and  its  territory 
set  tip  as  a  sea  mark  to  point  out  the  channel  were  separated  from  it.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
to  seamen,  when  navigatine  in  shallows.  The  the  Hara  tribe,  which  has  given  birth  to  many 
word  also  designates  a  hollow,  roaring  sound ;  famous  men,  and.  among  others,  to  Ram  Singh 
as,  the  boom  of  a  cannon;  the  reverberating  Hara,  one  of  Aurungzebe's  most  renowned  gen- 
cry  of  the  bittern.  In  recent  years  it  is  often  erals.  The  ruler  is  practically  absolute  in  his 
used  to  denote  a  sudden  rise  in  the  market  value  own  territory.  Pop.  (1901)  171,227.  BomiEE, 
of  real  estate,  stocks,  or  commodities;  an  enthu-  the  capital,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  steep 
siastic  popular  movement  in  favor  of  any  per-  slope  in  a  gorge  in  the  centre  of  the  hills  above 
■  "  thing;   as,_  a  real  estate  boom,  mentioned,  and  its  antiquity,  numerous  temples, 


a  political  boom,  a  boom  in  sugar.  and  magnificent  fountains,  give  it  a  vcir 

Boomerang,   a    missile    or    weapon    of   a  ^^^'"S  appearance.    It  is  crowned  by  a  fort  and 

ruliar  nature  used  by  the' natives  of^Australia.  sur™unded  by  fortified  walls.  For  pictnresque 
is  from  30  to  40  inches  in  length,  and  is  ?ffert  ■"  mam  street  is  almost  unequaled  At 
made  of  hard  wood.  In  shape  it  is  curved  some-  ts  upper  extremity  stands  the  palace,  built  of 
what  like  a  scimitar  or  a  parabola,  or  it  may  stone,  with  turrWed  wmdows  and  battlements. 
have  a  decided  bend  in  the  middle  neariy  ap-  snpportcd  partly  by  the  perpendicular  rock,  and 
proacbing  a  right  angle,  the  bend  being  a  natural  Pittly  by  solid  piers  of  masonry  400  feet  high, 
one.  The  breadth  is  usually  about  three  inches,  ^t.'ts  lower  extremi^  is  the  great  temple 
and  while  one  surface  is  fiat  the  other  is  some-  dedicated  to  Krishna.  Pop.  31,00a 
what  rounded.  Boomerangs  are  of  diSerent  Boone,  Daniel,  American  pioneer:  b.  Bucks 
kinds,  some  being  used  in  war,  others  in  the  County,  Pa.,  11  Feb.  1735 ;  d.  s6  SepL  i8aa.  He 
chase,  others  for  amusement.  One  variety  can  was  one  of  11  children.  His  father  emigrated 
be  hurled  so  as  to  turn  while  in  the  air  and  from  England,  and  when  Daniel  was  very  young 
come  back  almost  to  the  place  whence  it  was  removed  with  his  family  from  Bucks  into  Berks 
thrown.  It  is  this  peculiarity  that  has  made  County,  not  far  from  Reading,  then  a  frontier 
the  boomerang  so  famous,  though  the  returning  settlement,  exposed  to  Indian  assaults.  It 
boomerang,  if  not  used  merely  for  amusement,  abounded  with  game,  and  thus,  Daniel  became 
is  only  used  to  bring  down  birds.  In  throwing,  accustomed  to  a  life  in  the  woodi,  and  formed 
the  weapon  is  grasped  tiy  one  end,  and  after  an  intense  love  for  uncultivated  nature.  His 
a  short  run  hurled  straight  in  front.  It  then  education  was  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  read- 
takes  a  horizontal  position  and  revolves  rapidly  ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  When  he  was 
as  it  moves  obliquely  upward  into  the  air.  After  about  18  his  father  removed  to  North  Carolina 
a  time  it  curves  round,  and  if  he  so  intends,  and  settled  on  the  Yadkin.  Here,  in  1755,  D^iel 
comes  back  close  to  the  thrower.  It  may  move  married  Rebecca  Bryan,  and  tor  some  years 
for  a  considerable  distance  horizontally  at  only  followed  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  but  about 
a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  then  sud-  1761  his  passion  for  hunting  led  him,  with  a 
denly  rise  vertically  upward  with  great  velocity,  company  of  explorers,  along  the  wilderness  at 
The  peculiarly  irregular  character  of  its  path  the  head  waters  of  the  Tennessee  River,  In 
through  the  air,  and  the  rapid  change  in  its  1764  he  joined  another  company  of  hunters  on 
direction  of  movement,  render  it  a  very  efficient  the  Rock  Castle,  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland 
weapon  for  killing  birds.  There  is  also  a  spe-  River.  He  had  become  dissatisfied  with  life  in 
cial  boomerang  for  killing  birds  capable  of  being  North  Carolina.  The  customs  of  the  colony 
thrown  in  a  straight  course  of  200  yards.  The  were  becoming  luxurious ;  the  rich  were  ex- 
Australian  natives  often  throw  the  boomerang  enipt  from  the  necessity  of  labor,  and  the  people 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  it  to  strike  the  ground  were  much  oppressed  by  taxes.  Boone  imbibed 
about  30  feet  off;  this  is  said  to  impart  in-  a  chronic  hatred  of  law  forms  which  lasted 
creased  velocity,  and  the  weapon  may  even  hit  through  life,  and  his  neglect  of  these,  in  securtiv 
tile  ground  a  second  time  and  rebound  into  the  his  titles  to  land,  reduced  him  to  poverty  on 
air.    The  war  boomerang  is  larger  and  heavier  more  than  one  occasion. 

than  that  used  in  hunting.     Weapons  similar  to  In  1767  a  backwoodsman  named  John  Finley 

tbc  boomerang,  or  kiley,  as  the  Australians  also  made  an  excursion  farther  west  than  had  before 

call  it,  but  lacking  the  property  of  teturning,  been    attempted,    and    relumed    with    glowing 
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headed  a  piarty  cl  si*  for  its  exploration,  leav  from  Btnlements  on  the  Hohton  to  the  Kentucky 
ing  his  Yadkin  home  I  May  1769.  On  7  June,  River.  In  the  bKe  of  great  dangers  this  was 
in  the  same  year,  they  reached  an  elevition  from  tKComplished,  and  on  1  April  1775,  a  site  hav- 
which  ih^  beheld  the  wliole  region  watered  by  ii^  been  selected  on  the  bank  of  the  Kentucky 
the  Kentucky  River  »nd-  its  tributaries.  At  River,  the  party  erected  a  stockade  fort  and 
this  point  on  the  waters  of  the  Red  River,  a  called  it  Boonesborou^.  Boone  soon  removed 
branch  of  the  Kentucky,  and  supposed  to  be  his  family  to  the  new  seltUments,  his  \v-ife  and 
within  the  present  limits  of  Morgan  County,  daughters  bdng  the  first  white  women  that  ever 
they  halted  and  hunted  until  December  wilhoat  stood  on  the  bairits  of  the  Kentucky.  The  win- 
seeing  a  single  Indian,  although  they  were  con-  ter  and  spring  of  1776  wore  away  without  any 
tinually  on  the  alert  tor  thera.  They  then  sepa-  particular  incident,  as  the  Indians,  tbou^  1^ 
rated  into  parties,  Boone  and  a  man  named  no  means  friendly,  made  no  direct  attack.  On 
Stewart  keeping  company,  and  on  22  December  14  July  a  daughter  of  Boone  and  two  female 
these  two  were  surprised  and  captured  by  In-  companions  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
dians,  who  robbed  them  and  kept  them  prisoners  but  next  morning  Boone  and  his  companions 
for  seven  days,  when  they  managed  to  make  followed  the  trail  and  surprised  the  Inciians  so 
good  their  escape.  Early  next  month  Boone  suddenly  that  they  had  not  lime  to  murder 
and  Stewart  were  gratified  by  the  arrival  in  their  captives,  and  the  three  girls  were  reslored 
the  wilderness  of  Daniel's  younger  brother  Squire  to  their  famihes.  During  the  whole  of  1777 
and  another  hunter  from  North  Carolina,  bring-  Boone  was  employed  with  his  command  in  re- 
ing  tidings  of  the  family  at  liome  and  a  much-  peiling  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
needed  supply  of  powder  and  lead.  Soon  after  incited  to  the  most  savage  deeds  of  cruelty  by 
this  event  Stewart  and  Boone  were  again  at-  the  British  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  His 
tacked  by  Indians,  Boone  escaped,  but  his  com-  services  were  of  iocalculable  advantage  to  the 
panion  was  shot  and  scalped,  and  the  man  who  new  selElements,  On  1  Jaa  1778,  the  people 
came  with  Squire  having  perished  in  the  woods  suffering  greatly  for  want  of  salt,  he  headed 
the  two  brothers  were  left  alone  together.  On  a  parly  lor  the  lower  Blue  Licks  to  manufacture 
I  May  it  was  decided  that  Squire  should  return  it,  and  on  7  February,  while  at  some  distance 
for  supplies,  while  Daniel  remained  to  take  from  the  camp,  he  was  suri>rised  and  made  pris- 
care  of  and  increase  the  store  of  peltry.     They  oner  by  a  party  of   100  Indians,     Again  in  this 

Earted,  and  until  27  July,  when  Squire  returned,  instance  his  consummate  knowledge  of  the   red 

>anie!  remained  in  utter  solitude,  without  bread,  man's  character  saved  him  and  his  friends.    He 

salt,    or   sugar.      The    brothers   then   continued  ingratiated  himself  in  their  regard,  and  obtained 

their    explorations   over   other    parts   of    Ken-  favorable  terms  for  his  party  at  the  Licks,  who 

tucky  until  March  1771,  when,  taking  as  much  became  prisoners  of  war  under  the  promise  of 

peltry  as  their  horses  could  carry,  they  returned  good    treatment.      He    knew    that    the    Indians 

to  their  families  on  the  Yadkin,  Daniel  having  would  march  to  attack  Boonesborongh,  and  that 

been  absent  about  two  years,  during  which  time  if  he  and  his  party  resisted  they  would   all  be 

he  had   seen  no  human  beings  but  his  hunting  murdered  and  those  at  the  fort  massacred,  as  no 

companions  and   the   hostile   Indians.      He   was  warning  could  reach  them.     He  was   conducted 

now   anxious   to   remove   to   Kentucky,  and   al-  to  old  Chillicothe,  and  thence  to  Detroit,  where 

though  his  wife  snd  children  were  easily  per-  he    was   kindly   received   by   the   English    com- 

suaded  to  do   so,   two  years   elapsed  before  he  mander.  Gov.  Hamilton.     In  order  to  baffle  his 

could   make  the  necessary  arrangements.     He  captors  he  pretended  to  be  very  muth  pleased 

sold  his  farm,  and  on  25  Sept.  1773,  the  two  with  his  mode  of  life  among  the  Indians,  went 

brothers,  with  their   families,   set   out  for  Ken.  through  the  form  of  adoption  by  them,  having 

tucky.    At  Powell's  Valley,  through  which  their  his   hair  pulled   out   excepting  the    scalp-lock, 

route  lay,  they  were  joined  by  five  families  and  'his  white  blood  washed  out*  in  the  river,  and 

40  men  well  armed,  but- on  approaching  Cum-  his  face  painted.     On  i5  June  he  went  out  10 

tierland  Gap,  near  the  junction  of  Virginia,  Ken-  hunt,    and    when   out    of   view,    started    direct 

tucky,    and    Tennessee,   they    were   attacked   by  for     Boonesborongh,     more     than     160     mites 

Indians  and  were  forced  to  retreat  40  miles  to  distant,    which    he    traveled    in    less    than    five 

Clinch   River,   leanng   six   ot   their  party   slain,  days.     He     reached     Boonesborough     in     time 

among  whom    was   Boone's   eldest    son.    Tames,  to  warn  the  garrison.     All   supposed  him  dead. 

The    emigrants    were    much    disheartened,    and  and     his     wife,     under     that     impression,     had 

Boone    remained    at    Clinch    River    until    June  returned   with   her  children  to   North   Carolina. 

1/74.  when  Gov.  Dunmore  sent  him  a  message  The  fort  was  at  once  put  in  complete  order  for 

to  proceed   to  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky  and  defense,   and   on  8  August   it   was  besieged  by 

conduct  thence  a  parly  of  surveyors  who  were  444  Indians,  led  by  Capt.  Duquesne  and  11  other 

believed    to    be    in    danger    from    the    Indians.  Canadians,   having   French   and   British   colors. 

This   undertaking  was   successful,   but   no   inci-  Summoned   to    surrender,    Boone    replied    with 

dents  of  it  have  been  preserved  excepting  that  defiance,  and  after  a  savage  attack  upon  the  fort 

Boone  was  absent  62  days,  in  which  he  traveled  the  assailants,  six  times  greater  in  number  than 

on  foot  800  miles.    While  he  was  gone  to  Ken-  the    garrison,    raised    the    siege,    leaving   37   °J 

tiKky  the  Shawnees  and  other  Indians  northwest  their    party   killed    and    many    more    wounded, 

of  the  Ohio  River  became  hostile.    Boone  was  Boone  was  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major, 

appointed  to  the  command  ot  three  contiguous  In  1778  he  went  to  North  Carolina  to  see  hvs 

garrisons,  with  the  commission  of  captain,  and,  family.    The  next  year,  having  invested  nearly 

having  fought  sei'eral  battles  and  defeated  the  nil  his  little  property  in  paper  money  to  buj 

Indians,  he  returned  to  his   family  on  Clinch  land   warrants,   and   having,    besides  his  own. 

River   and   spent   the   next    winter   in    hunting,  large  sums  of  monev  to  invest  tor  other  people, 

He  was  shortly  after  employed  by  the  Transyl-  he  was  robbed  of  tfie  whole,  abool  $20,000,  on 

vanla  Company,  established  to  purchase  lands  his  way  from  Kentucky  to  Richmond,  where  tne 

In  Kentucky,  to  explore,  mark,  and  open  a  road  court  of  commissionerB  was  held  to  dedde  on 
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KentucI?  land  claims.  la  1780  he  returned 
with  his  family  to  Goone^xjfouKh,  and  in  Octo- 
btt  of  that  year  his  brother,  on  a  hontinfc  rx- 
cursiou  with  him,  was  killed  and  scaloed  1^ 
the  Indians,  and  Boone  himself  nairowly  es- 
caped. The  Indians  being  cKceedingly  trouble- 
some, a  large  ^rty  of  militia  was  formed  to 
follow  and  punish  them,  who,  against  Boone's 
counsel,  suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  the 
Blue  Licks  followed,  in  which  Boone  lost  an- 
other son  and  had  a  brother  wounded.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolulionar}'  War  CoL  Boone  re- 
turned to  the  quiet  life  of  his  farm  and  to  his 
passion  for  huntin|^.  In  1792  Kecitiicky  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State,  and 
as  courts  of  justice  were  established,  litigation 
in  regard  to  land  titles  commenced,  and  was 
finally  carried  to  great  lengths.  From  defective 
titles,  Boone,  with  hundreds  of  others,  lost  the 
lands  he  possessed,  with  their  valuable  improve- 
ments, and  thus  after  the  vigor  of  his  lite  was 
spent,  he  found  himself  without  a  single  acre  of 
the  vast  domain  he  had  explored  and  fought  to 
defend  from  savage  invaders.  Disgusted  with 
his  treatment  he  resolved  to  abandon  Kentucky 
and  move  to  the  far  West,  which  he  did  in 
1795.  He  settled  first  on  the  Femme  Osage, 
about  45  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  re- 
'ned  until  1804 ;  he  then  removed  to  the  home 


of  his  youngest  son  until  1810,  and  finally  went 
to  live  with  his  son-in-law,  Flanders  Callaway. 
As  the  country. 


under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  on  II  Julv  1800, 
he  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  Femme 
Osage  district;  and  as  his  fame  had  preceded 
him,  10,000  arpents,  or  about  8,500  acres,  of 
choice  land  were  marked  out  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Missouri  River,  and  given  to  him  for  his 
official  seri'ices.  This  princely  estate  he  also 
subsequently  lost,  because  he  would  not  fake 
the  trouble  to  go  to  New  Orleans  to  complete 


debt,  he  was  much  troubled  for  a  while  ty  ill 
success  in  hunting,  but  at  length  he  obtained 
a  valuable  store  of  peltry,  turned  h  into  cash, 
went  to  Kentucky,  without  book  account,  paid 
every  one  whatever  was  demanded,  and  on  his 
return  to  upper  Louisiana  with  but  half  a  dollar 
left,  said  that  he  was  ready  to  die  content  In 
1812  he  petitioned  Congress  to  confirm  the  title 
to  his  claim  of  1,000  arpents  of  land,  which  he 
had  neglected  to  have  done  in  proper  form,  and 
was  in  danger  of  losing,  as  he  had  everything 
else.  He  sought  the  aid  of  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky,  and  his  petition  was  successfully 
urged  in  Congress,  in  requital  for  his  eminent 
services.  He  continued  to  hunt  occasionally  as 
long  as  his  strength  remained,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  rifle  several  years  be- 
fore his  death.  Uiester  Harding,  who  in  iSzo 
painted  the  only  portrait  of  him  ever  taken, 
informs  us  that  his  first  sight  of  the  old  pio- 
neer found  him  lying  in  his  bunk  in  the  cabin, 
engaged  in  cooking  a  venison  steak  on  a  ram- 
rod. His  memory  of  immediate  events  was 
very  defective,  but  of  past  years  as  keen  as 
ever.  He  was  quite  feeble,  but  able  to  walk 
out  with  Harding  every  day.  This  portrait 
now  hangs  in  the  State  House  at  Frankfort. 
Ky.  He  died  surrounded  by  his  children  and 
descendants,  some  of  the  fifth  generation,  in  the 
S8th  year  of  his  age.    On  30  Aug.  184s  the  re- 


mains wer«  depoBitqd  with  approiwiate  ceretoo* 
ntea  in  tfaje  ccmeteiy  at  Frankfort  In  alltlie 
relations  of  priv^e  life  Boone  was  a  model 
for  imitation.  In  spite  of  his  many  Indian  en- 
counters he  was  a  lover  of  peace,  tnodest  in 
dis])ositioii.  oi  incorrupt iUe  integrity,  mitral., 
and  temperate. 

Bpone,  WiUiam  Jones,  American  bislinp. 
b.  Walterborough  S.  C,  I  July  1811;  d.  Shang- 
hai, China,  17  July,  1864.  He  graduated  from 
South  Carolina  College  in  1829,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but.  deciding  to  devote  himself  to 
a  missionary  life,  he  prepared  for  orders  at  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1837.  In  order  to  equip  himself 
thoroughly  for  his  work,  he  took  a  course  of 
medical  study  and  received  the  degree  of  M-D. 
from  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College.  He 
sailed  for  China  in  July  1837 ;  in  1844  he  wa« 
chosen  the  first  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
missionary  bishop  to  China,  and  was  conse- 
crated at  Philadelphia  35  Oct.  1844.  The  re- 
mainder  of  his  life,  save  for  an  occasiona! 
visit  to  the  United  States  for  rest  or  health. 
was  spent  in  the  work  of  his  diocese.  He  came 
to  be  well  known  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Chi- 
nese language.  He  began  his  tran&lation  oi 
the  Prayer  Book  into  thai  tongue  in  1846,  and 
later  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
secure  an  accurate  translation  of  the  BiUe  into 
Chinese. 

Boone,  Iowa,  a  city  and  county- seat  of 
Boone  County,  on  the  Chicago  &  N.  W.  and 
the  Chicago  M.  &  St.  Paul  R.R.'s,  36  mile? 
northeast  of  Des  Moines,  It  is  an  important 
milling,  manufacturing,  and  coal-mining  centre, 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  large  deposits  of  fire 
and  pottery  clays.  The  chief  industries  are  the 
nunnfecture  of  flour,  brick,  tilei,  and  pottery, 
and  the  mining  and  shipping  of  coal.  The  city 
has  five  banks,  a  Federal  building,  public  librar}', 
and  hospital.  It  was  settled  in  i&fS  and  incor 
porated  in  1866.    Pop.  (1910)  10,347- 

Boonton,  N.  J.,  a  town  of  Morrii  County, 
situated  30  miles  from  New  York,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, L.  &  W.  R.R.,  the  Morris  and  Essex 
Canal,  and  the  Rockaway  River.  It  has  very 
extensive  ironworks,  to  the  early  establishment 
of  which  (1700)  the  town  owes  its  foundation. 
There  are  also  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  paints,  paper,  rubber,  etc.  Pop. 
{1910)  4,930. 

BoonvlUe,  or  Boonevllle,  Mo.,  a  city  and 
river  port,  capital  of  Cooper  County,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  here  crossed 
by  a  fine  railway  bridge,  43  miles  northwest  of 
Jefferson  City.  It  is  btiilt  on  a  healthful  site 
about  too  feet  above  the  river.  Its  manufactures 
are  of  but  little  iinportance,  but  some  trade  is 
carried  on.  On  16  June  1861,  a  CcKifederatc 
force  under  Marmaduke  was  put  to  flight  here 
by  Federal  troops  under  Lyon.  Pop.  (1910) 
4.252- 

Boorde,  or  Borde,  bord,  Andrew,  English 
traveler  and  physician :  b,  near  Cuckfield,  Sus- 
sex, about  1490;  d,  tS49-  He  entered  the  Car- 
thusian order  at  the  Ch a rierho use, _  London,  and 
in  1521  was  appointed  suffragan  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, The  rigor  of  the  Carthusian  discipline 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  about  1528  he  ob- 
tained a  dispensation  reheving  him  front  hb 
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vow.    He  then  studied  medicine  on  the  Conti-  view.     The  island  is  watered  by  las   streamy 

nent,  .returning  to  England  in   1530,  but  soon  large  and  small.    On  the  northwest  side  there 

afterward    again    visited    the    Continent,    where  are  vast  swamps  swarming  with  crocodiles.    The 

he  studied  at  the  chief  medical  schools,  includ-  island  contains   some   high   mountains  —  Mount 

ing  those  of  Orleans,  Poitiers,  Toulouse,  Mont-  Tumahu  having  an  altitude  of  8,530  feet,    Booro 

pellier,  and  Wittenberg.     His  journey  extended  produces  a  variety  of  valuable  woods,   balsams, 

to  Rome  and  Compostella,  and  in  1534  he  was  resins,  and  odoriferous  floWcrs.    The  chief  arti- 

again  in  England.    His  next  journey  was  under-  de  of  export  is  cajeput  oil,  of   which   about 

taken  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  in  $50,000  worth  is  exported  yearly;    most  being 

order    to    ascertain    continental    opinion    about  sent   to  Java.     The  tree   from   which    it   is   ob- 

Henry  VIH.    In  1536  he  was  in  Scotland,  study-  tained    {Melaleuca  cajefittti)    grows    also    upon 

ing   and   practising   'in    a    lytle    vnyuer^e   or  the   islands  of   Amboyna,   Ceram,   Celebes,   and 

study  named  Glasco,'  and  he  speaks  of  Scotch-  Sumatra;  but  the  best  oil  is  procured  in   Booro. 

men  as  deceitful,  and  inveterate  haters  of  the  The    population     (about    60,000)     consists    of 

English.    During  the  years  1538-42  he  was  again  Alfoories   in   the   interior,   and    Malays    on   the 

on  the  Continent,  and  this  time  he  went  as  far  coast 

as  Jerusalem.  While  staying  in  Winchester  his  Booroojird,  Bunijird,  or  Boorojerd,  boo- 
open  immorality  got  him  mto  (rouble,  and  he  roo-jerd,  Persia,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
was  afterward  lodged  m  the  Fleet  Prison,  Lon-  Luristan,  capital  of  a  district  of  same  name,  190 
don.  Boorde,  who  jocularly  calls  himself  mJiea  northwest  from  Ispahan,  with  a  castle  and 
Andreas  Perforatus,  was  the  author  of  several  several  mosques.  It  lies  in  a  fertile  and  well- 
works,  among  which  are  the  following:  'Fyrst  cultivated  valley,  yielding  saffrwi,  belongii^  to 
Boke  of  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge*  (about  the  Lack  tribe.  Pop,  ao,ooa 
1547);  a  'Handbook  of  Europe,'  the  first  of  _  .  ,  ,  .  „  , 
its  kind:  a  'Dyetary'  {1542);  a  medical  trea-  ,  fOO*.  an  article  of  dress,  generally  of 
tise  entitled  <P'-<:-jyary  of  Health'  (iS47)  ;  'e^lher,  covering  the  foot  and  extendmg  to  a 
'Boke  of  Berdes.'  a  condemnation  of  the  beard,  greater  or  less  distance  up  the  leg.  The  sandal 
known  only  through  an  extant  portion  of  a  formed  the  chief  foot- covering  among  the  Greeks 
reply  by  another  writer;  a  book  on  "Astrona-  and  Romans,  and  it  is  .still  in  common  use  among 
mye' ;  an  'Itinerary  of  England'  ;  an  'Itinerary  Eastern  nations.  The  boot,  properly  so  called, 
of  Europe';  'Boke  of  Sermons';  etc.  His  came  into  use  as  part  of  the  warrior  s  e^impment 
'Fyrst  Boke'  contains  the  first  printed  specimen  about  the  14th  or  15th  century,  and  since  then 
of  the  Gypsy  language.  Many  other  works,  such  "  has  assumed  many  different  forms.  The  jack- 
as  'The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of  l>Oot,  a  kind  of  top-boot  not  yet  altogether  dis- 
Gotham,'  have  been  ascribed  to  Dr.  Boorde.  Dr,  fa^ded.  was  in  common  use  durmg  the  latter 
Furnivall  edited  his  'Introduction'  and  his  half  of  the  17th  century,  but  was  to  a  great  ex- 
'Dyetary'  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  '^nt  displaced  by  the  Hessian,  which  in  its  turn 
in  1870  "^^  given  way  to  more  recent  forms.  The  name 
D  '  .  L  _y  .  T  J-  »  —  was  given  to  an  instrument  of  torture  made 
Boorhanpoor,  boo-ron-poor ,  India,  a  town  ^^  j^^  ^^  ^^f  ^^^  ^^j  ^.^j^  fastened  on  to 
of  the  Deccan,  in  the  division  of  Nerbudda  and  ,he  leg.'between  which  and  the  boot  wedges  were 
the  district  of  Nimar.  formerly  eaprtd  of  the  introduced  and  driven  in  by  repeated  blows  of 
province  of  Candeish.  on  the  north  side  of  the  ,.,  ^^i,^  ^^j,  ^^^^  violence  as  to  crush  both 
Taptee.  When  viewed  from  the  opposite  side  niuscles  and  bones.  The  special  object  of  this 
of  the  nver  It  presents  rather  an  imposing  f^^,„  f  ^  ^^^  ,^  ^^tort  a  confession  of 
appearance.  Many  of  the  streets  are  wide  regu^  ^  j,^  ^^  ^^^^j  „_ 
lar,  and  paved  with  stnnc;  as  are  also  the  Raj 

Basaar    and    the    market-place,    an    extensive  Bootan.    See  Bhutak, 

sqnare,  the  two  handsomest  places  in  the  town.  BoiJten,    bS-o'lis    (■ox-driver.»    from    Gr. 

Tic   inost    ■•™;k»l'"c  P"1>1;=    cdtfiee.   ire    the  ^^       ,aZx),  a  northern  constelialion ;  died 

1  ^!.     ■  r        JT,'  "■  J". T      i'l^-         ."II  »I'"  'y  <!•'  &«*••  Arctophylax.    A.cturns  was 

■nd   thongh    m.jeh   dilapidated,   exh.b.tmjstdl  p,„ed   hy  the  ancients  on  his  hrcast;  by  Hie 

many  remains  of  imperial  magnilicence ;  and  the  '„^„„,^„  ,he  ,ki,t  of  his  coat.    Faife  relates 

Jnmma    MnsjMd.    ot    great    mosqne.    bnrll    by  ,^j,  philomclus,  son  of  Ceres  and  Jason,  bav- 

Aotnngiebe.    A  singnUt  sect  of  Mohammeiins,  ■       t^„  ^j^^j  j     ^i,  h„Her,  Plntns,  invented 

named    Bohtah,    have  their   headquarter,  here  thl  plough,  yoked  two  bulls  to  it,  and  thus  sap- 
They  are  the  chief  merchants  in  this  part  of        „Jj  ^f,„„  ^    cultivating  the  ground.    Ceies. 

India,  have  Arab  features,  wear  the  Arab  cos-  j^  ^„„j  ^;,  ingenuity,  transferred  him.  with 

tume    and  derive  their  origin  from  i  disciple  ^j,       „,      „„j„  ^  ^^^  „,  j^j,       „  ,!„ 

of    their    great     prophet.      Boorhanpoor    was  heavens. 

formerly  famous   for  its  muslin  and   flowered  ^ 

silk  manufactures,  which  are  still  carried  on  to         Booth.  Agnes    (Mrs.  JoHW   B.  SHotrmJ. 

a  considerable  extent.  American  actress;   b.   Sydney.  Australia.   tR4(i. 

n 1 ,_. „r  ,1,.  w„i T.i ,1.  She  made  her  first  Amencan  appearance  in  New 

i     S;  a?.;    Ar'cSjL    wJJ?  S  A™ii™'  York  in  ,865,  becoming  later  Edwin  Forre.fi 

Ei™^™  t„  th^nK^f;  iroii  L  .iSrS  Is""""!!    '■*       She    ha.    assumed    ntimeroas 

Sreg:°aS%?";Sad."i!  z'zi^ff^^t,  t^r^jfr^r'"  "■"*"•  ""= ""  '^ ' 

of  which   CajeH   is   the  largest,  and  contains   a  '    ^s      a  r      . 

safe    harbor     sheltered     from    the    monsoons.  Booth,  Ballington,  general  of  the  Volu^ 

Viewed  from  this  bay  the  island  has  a  very  fine  teers  of  America :   b.   Bri^ousc.   England,  ^ 

appearance.     In   the   foreground    the    minarets  July    i8sg.     He   is   a    son    of  _  William   Bootji 

and  native  houses   are  seen  through   (he  open-  (q.v.),   founder   of   the    Salvation   Army,   with 

ings  of  the  rich  tropical  vegetation;  while  lofty  which  body   he  was  officially  connected  ifflt" 

mountains,  wooded  to  their  summits,  shut  in  the  i8g(5,  when  he  seceded  and  founded  the  Voluo- 
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teers,  a  religious  body  under  the   form  of   a  labontory  for  instruction  in  cbeiliical  aniJysii 

mihtary  or^nization,  organized  in  the  interest  and  iipplied  chemistry.    This  soon  became  widely 

of  the  unchurched  masses.  Imown  and  attracted  student*  from  all  pans  of 

Booth,  Barton,  English  actor:  b.  i68i;  d.  tiie  country.    In  1836  he  was  made  professor  of 

'   r  1733.    He  was  educated  imder  Dr.  Busby,  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  in  the  Franklin 

.1    iVesiminster   School.     An  early  atUchmeut  Institute;  during  183^^  he  had  charge  oi  the 

for  the  drama  was  fostered  by  the  applause  he  geological  survey  of  Delaware,  and  assisted  in 

met   with   while   performing   a   part   in    one   of  that  <>'  Pennaylvania ;  in  1849  he  was  appointed 

Terence's  plays  at  the  annual  exhibition  in  that  raelter  and  refiner  at  the  United  States  mint  m 

seminary.    He  ran  away  from  school  at  the  age  Philadelphia,  an  office  he  held  until  his  resig- 

of  17,  and  joined  Ashbury's  company  of  stroll-  nation,  7  Jan.  1888.    His  sttxhes  of  the  nickel 

ing   players,    with    whom    he    went    to    Dublin,  o^^s  of  Pennsylvania  led,  in  1856,  to  the  adop- 

Aftcr  performbg  three  years  in  the   Irish  cap-  tion   of    nickel    as    one    of   the   components   of 

ital   with   great   applause,   he   returned   in    1701  the  alloys  used  in  the  coinage  of  the   1857  cent. 

to   London,  and,  engaging  with   Betterton,  met  Publications:    'Annual  Report  of  the  Delaware 

with    similar    success.      On    the    death    of    that  Geological    Survey*     (isje)  ;    'Memoirs   of   the 

manager  he  joined  the   Drury  Lane   Company,  Geological   Survey  of  Delaware'    (1841)  ;     En- 

and  on  the  production  of  'Cato'  in  1712,  raised  cyclopedia  of  Chemistry,  Practical  and  Applied' 

his   reputation   as    a   tragedian    to    the   highest  (1850)  ;   'Recent  Improvements  in  the  Oiemical 

pilch  by  his  performance  of  the  principal  cha-  A«s'   (Wash.  1851)  ;  and  he  edited,  with  notes, 

racter.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  LordBoling-  a  translation  of  Regnault  s  -Elements  of  Chem- 

broke  presented  bim   from  the   stage   box   with  "stry'    (2  vols.  Phila.   1853). 

50  guineas  —  an  example  which  was  immediately  Booth,  John  Wilkea,  American  actor  (son 
followed  by  that  nobleman's  political  opponents,  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  q.v.) :  b.  Hartford 
Declamation,  rather  than  passion,  appears  to  County,  Md,  1839;  d.  1865,  He  sided  with  the 
Save  been  his  forte,  though  Gibber  speaks  of  Confederates  in  the  Civil  War,  and  to  avenge 
lis  Othello  as  his  finest  character.  He  became  the  defeat  of  their  cause  he  formed  a  con- 
i  patentee  and  manager  of  the  theatre  in  1713,  spiracy  against  the  life  of  President  Lincoln, 
in  conjunction  with  Wilks,  Gibber,  and  DoggctL  He  mortally  wounded  the  President  while  the 
He  was  hnried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  latter  was  attending  a  performance  in  Ford's 
there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  He  was  Theatre,  Washington,  14  April  1865 ;  in  escaping 
the  author  of  Dido  and  .Eneas,  a  mask,  various  from  the  building  he  broke  his  leg,  and  con- 
songs,  etc,  and  the  translator  of  several  odes  ceajed  himself  in  Virginia  till  the  26th,  when, 
of  Horace.  on  being  discovered,  and  refusing  to  surrender, 

BooOi,  Edwin  Thomas,  American  actor  he  was  shot, 
(fourth  son  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  q.v.) :  b.  Booth,  Junius  Bratiu,  English  trBgcdian: 
near  Belair.^Md.,  13  Nov.  1833;  d.  7  June  1893,  b.  London,  i  May  1796;  d.  Dec,  1852.  After  ful- 
When  16  years  of  age  he  made  his  first  appear-  filling  engagemems  at  Deptford,  near  London, 
ance  on  the  stage,  in  the  part  of  Tressel  his  and  other  places,  and  even  performing  at  Bros- 
father  acting  as  Richard  III.  Two  years  later  sels,  in  1814  he  made  his  debut  at  Coverit  Gar- 
he  himself  successfully  assamed  the  part  of  jen  Theatre,  London,  as  Richard  111.  His  per- 
Richard  in  place  of  his  father,  who  unexpectedly  sonal  resemblance  to  the  crookbacked  tyrant  con- 
refused  to  fulfill  an  evening's  eggagement.  The  formed  exactly  to  the  traditions  of  the  stage, 
following  year  the  two  went  to  California,  where  and  his  personification  of  the  character  was  in 
the  son  remained  for  several  years,  visiting  Aus-  other  respects  bo  striking  that  he  competed  suc- 
tralia  meanwhile.  Meeting  with  little  pecuniary  cessfuUy  with  Edmund  Kean.  then  just  rising 
success,  in  1856  he  returned  to  the  Atlantic  into  fame.  In  1821  he  made  his  first  appearance 
States,  and  from  that  time  forward  was  recog-  jn  the  United  States,  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  and 
nized  as  a  leading  member  of  his  profession.  He  in  New  York,  at  the  Park  Theatre,  in  the  suc- 
visited  England  (1861-2),  and  in  1864  produced  ceeding  year,  on  both  of  which  occasions  he 
'Hamlet'  at  New  York  for  too  nights  consecu-  assumed  his  favorite  character  of  Richard  III. 
lively.  In  i86g  he  opened  a  splendid  theatre  From  that  time  until  the  close  of  his  hfe  he 
in  New  YorK,  whose  building  _  cost  over  acted  repeatedly  in  every  theatre  in  the  United 
$1,000,000,  hut  vihich  involved  him  in  pecuniary  States,  and  in  spite  of  certain  irregular  habits, 
ruin.  He  revisited  California  in  1870,  and  in  which  sometimes  interfered  with  the  perform- 
the  spring  of  1877  was  able  to  settle  with  his  ance  of  his  engagements,  enjoyed  a  popularity 
creditors,  having  earned  during  the  season  over  which  a  less  gifted  actor  would  have  forfeited. 
$6oaooa.  Booth  visited  Great  Britain  and  Ger-  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided 
many  in  1880-2.  and  was  everywhere  received  with  his  family  at  Baltimore,  malting  occa- 
wilh  enthusiasm.  He  was  founder  and  first  sional  professional  excursions  to  other  cities. 
president  of  the  Players'  Club,  New  York.  jje  had  just  returned  from  a  lucrative  tour  to 

Booth,   James    Curtis,   American   chemist:  Cahfornia  when  he  died.    The  range  of  charac- 

b.   Philadelphia.  28  July  iSio:  d.  West   Haver-  ters  which  Booth  assumed  was  limited,  "id  was 

ford.  Pa..  21  March  1888.    He  graduated  at  the  confined  almost   exclusively  to   tlwse   which   he 

University    of    Pennsylvania    in    1829.    and    in  had  studied  in  the  begitming  of  his  ="^r-     «/ 

December   1832   went  to   Germany  and   entered  is  most   closely  identified  wfth  that  of  Richard 

the     private     laboratory     of     Prof.      Friedrich  '"7'^''=''^"f "  1^"^  <''^'^'t''f,,,?l'"""l^ff  "i,;^! 

Wohler  in  Cassel,  being,  it  is  thought,  the  first  had  no  rival.     Among  his  other  most    am.har 

American    studeni    of   analytical    chemistry    to  personauons  «"«  I^S^-Shyl^"^;   .Haml«.  Sn- 

stiidy  in  Germany.    Uter  he  studied  in  Berlin  Giles   Overreach,   and    S.r  Edmund   Mortimer 

Trr'  H.r=;,^n^Snaurfn;'?iiills'""EJ|:  ^u  '^ex^es  i^'n  'TX.^u:^'';.XA% 

Snin"g  ^to^SddphU ''S"'."^  V"^I\  also  in  tb'e  more  quiet  and  subtle  passages  of  hi. 
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delineations,  he  exercised  a  wonderful  svrty  United  States.  S'le  Tield  the  nnilt  of  contui 
over  his  audience,  and  his  appearance  upon  the  in  the  SalvatiiHi  Army,  and  had  joint  authorirf 
stage  has  been  known  to  awe  a  crowded  and  vrith  her  husband  in  the  United  States 
tumuhuous  house  into  instant  silence  His  pre^  Booth-Tucker,  Frederick  St  George  Sm 
ence  and  action,  not  with  Stan  dmg  h.s  short  L.t„„  An.crica'n  evangelist:  b.  IndiafiasS. 
^"^"^  "ff  *'  ■mposing,  and  his  face,  originally  He  helk  important  official  posts  in  India,  bm  re- 
molded after  the  antique  type,  was  capable  of  signed  them  in  1881  to  join  the  Salvation  Amy. 
wonderful  expression  under  the  influence  of  ex-  y  his  marriage  with  Emma  Moss  Booth, 
citement.  Several  of  his  children  mhen ted  daughter  of 'Gen. »  William  Booth  of  the  Salva- 
a  portion  of  his  dramatic  talent,  and  became  (,(,„  ^rmy,  he  prefixed  Booth  to  his  own  name 
prominent  actors  on  the  American  stage.  of  Tucker.     From  189671904  he  was  commander 

Booth,  Haiy  Louise,  American  journalist  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States,  but 

and  author:  b.  Yaphank,  Long  Island,  N,  Y.,  19  resigned  to  become  secretary  of  all  the  branches 

■   Apcil   1831;  d.   New  York.  5  March   1889.     She  of  the  Army  outside  of  Great  Britain. 
was   widely   known   as  the  editor  of   "Harper's  Boothby,  Guy   ITewoll.   English   novelist:  b. 

Bazaar,>  which  place  she  held  from  1867  till  her  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  13  Oct.  1867;  d.  L^n- 

death.    Her  'History  of  the  City  of  New  York'  ^on,  England.  27  Feb.  1905.    In  1891  he  crossed 

was  the   first  complete   work   upon   the   subject  Australia  from  north  to  south,  and  also  traveled 

and  IS  still  probably  the  best.     It  was  published  jn  the  East.     His  novels  include:   <OntheWal- 

m    i8s9     a    second  .edition    m    1867;    a    third,  iaby>;    <A   Bid  for  Fortune>;   <Beautiful  White 

thoroughly  revised,  in  1880.    No  book  has  been  Devil ';<  Dr.  Nikola';  'Fascination  of  the  King >; 

a  greater  favorite  of  local  collectors.     One  copy  (Billy  Binks,  Hero,  and  Other  Stories>:  <Across 

was   extended   to   nine   large   volumes   and    en-  the  World  foraWife';  'Pharos,  the  Egyptian>; 

larged  by  many  thousand  illustrations;  another,  <Love  Made  Manifest';  'Dr.  Nikola's   Experi- 

owned  by  the  author,  had  2.C00  illustrations  in-  ment';  <A  Sailor'sBride»;<AMakerof  Nations'; 

serted;  and  a  third  was  extended  to  22  volmnes.  <Hy  Indian  Queen';  'Farewell  Nicola'  {190O; 

Miss  Booth's  translations  number  over  30  vol-  and '  The  Viceroy's  Protegf.* 

umes.     They  arc  chiefly   from  the   French  ot         q -.  .    ,,  ,.  .      ,         ,1.        _,i. 

About.    Victor    Cousin.    Mery.    Gasparm,    anu         BooOiia  Fehx,  a  peninsula  on  the  north  coast 

Labouiaye.      The    most    preietitious    is    Hcn.i  of  North  America,  in  which  is  the  most  northern 

Martins    'History  of  France,'    six  volumes  of  P^,"„     the  comment.  Murchison  Point.  Ut.  Tf 

which    she   finished.  K".     It  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  Booths 

^       .     „      ,   ■^  „■  ...  Isthmus,  IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bellot  Strait, 

Booth,  Maud  Balhngton,  a   leader   of  the  and  to  the  east  is  separated  from  Cockburn  Island 

Volunteers  of  America:  b.   near  London,   1865.  by  Boolhta  Gulf  (q.v.)     It  was  discovered  by  Sir 

She   was   active   in   the   work   of   the   Salvation  John  Ross  (1S29-33),  and  named  after  Sir  Felix 

Army  m  England,  and  esUbhshcd  a  corps  of  the  Booth,  who  had  furnished  $85,000  for  the  expe- 

Salvation    Army   m   Switrerland.      In    1887   she  dition.      Here,   near   Cape   Adelaide,  Ross   dis- 

married -Ballington   Booth,   and   in   1896  joined  covered  the   magnetic  pole,  lat.  70°  5'  17*  N.  ; 

nim  in  seceding  from  the  Salvation  Array   and  Ion.  96*46' 45' W. 
organizing    the    Volunteers    of    America.      She 

has  been  active  in  work  for  prisoners,  both  dur-  Bootiiia,   Gulf   of,   a    southward   continua- 

ing  their  imprisonment  and  after  their  releasa.  tion  of  Prince  Regent  Inlet  in  the  northern  part 

She  is  author  of  "Branded'  and  "Look  Up  and  of  Canada,  lying  between  Boothia  Felix  (q.v.) 

Hope.'  on  the  west  and  Cockburn  Island  on  the  east. 

Booth,  WilliBin,  founder  of  the  Salvation  Bootle,  England,  a  municipal  and  county 
Army:  b.  Nottingham,  England,  lo  April  1829;  borough  in  Lancashire,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
d.  London,  zo  Aug.  1912.  He  was  educated  in  Mersey,  and  adjoining  Liverpool,  the  docks  of 
his  native  town,  and  from  1850  to  1861  acted  as  which  great  seaport  extend  into  the  borough, 
minister  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection,  covering  370  acres  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
From  the  first  he  was  zeulous  in  holding  evan-  £2,500,000.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  town 
gclistic  services,  but  the  new  departure  which  hall  and  municipal  buildings,  school-board 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Salvation  Amy  (q.v.)  offices,  and  hospital.  Many  churches  provide 
on  miHtary  lines  began  in  1865  with  mission  for  the  public  worship  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
work  among  the  lower  classes  In  the  East  End  trade  of  the  town  is  almost  exclusively  connected 
of  London.  Since  1878  Booth's  movement  has  with  shipping,  timber  being  the  chief  import: 
been  known  as  the  Salvation  Army,  of  which  he  most  of  the  American  steamers  have  their  load- 
was  the  mainspring  and  controlling  power,  di-  ing  berths  here.  There  are  large  jute-mills,  com- 
recting  its  movements  at  home  and  abroad  from  mills,  foundries,  etc,  Bootle  has  ample  railway 
his  headquarters  in  London.  His  enthusiasm  facilities  and  tramway  ears.  The  Leeds  and 
and  organizing  power  gave  life  to  the  religious  Liverpool  Canal  passes  through  it:  There  is  a 
military  system,  of  which  he  was  •general."  The  municipal  electrical  station.  The  history  of  the 
property  of  the  Salvation  Army  was  held  for  its  place  is  included  in  that  of  Liverpool.  It  was 
excKisive  use  by  Booth.     His  wife  was  asso-  incorporated  in  1868. 

ciated  with  him  in  the  publication  of  several  Boot'on.    or    Bou'ton,    an    island    of    the 

hymns   and    religious    work.i    dealing    with    the  Malay  Archipelago,  separated  by  a  narrow  strait 


,  till  her  death  in  1890.  £^0,^  f\,g  southeast  ray  of  Celebes,  and  from  the 

Booth-Tucker,   Emma   Hosa,   a   leader   in  island  of  Muna.     Area,  1.700  miles.     It  is  high, 

the  Salvation  Army:  b.  Gateshead,' Eng..  8  janr  but  not  mountainous,  and  thickly  wooded;  pro- 

i860:  d.  1903.     She  was  a  daughter  of  William  duces   fine  timber,   rice,   maine.   sago,   etc.     The 

Booth,  the  organizer  of  the  *Army' ;  in  1^0-8,  people  are  Malays,     The  sultan,  who  resides  st 

she  Ii»d  charge  ot  international  training  homes;  Bolio,  is  in  allegiance  to  the  Dutch,  an  under- 

in  1888  she  married  Commander  Rooth-Tuckcr.  resident   being    stationed   on   the   island.      Po^ 

went  with  him  to  India,  and  in  1806  came  to  ilic  17/ioa 
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BOOTS  AND  SADDLES  —  BOOTS  AND   SHOES 

Boots  and  Saddles,  or  Life  in  Dakota  with  generally;  and  by  William  III.  and  his  follow 

General  Cnster,  by  Elizabeth  B.  Custer  11885).  ers  it   was  regularly   naturalized   in   England, 

'liie  author  says  that  her  object  in  writing  this  This  huge  species  of  boot  remained  in  use  in 

book,  which  records  her  experiences  in  garrison  British  cavalry  re^fiments   until   comparatively 

and  cnmp  with  her  husband,  was  to  give  civil-  recent  times,  and,  in  a  somewhat  polished  and 

ians  a   glimpse  of  the  real  existence  of  soldiers  improved   form,  tt   is  still   worn  by  the   Horse 
in  the  field.    Her  married  life  was  not  serene; .  Guards.    The  jack-boot  is  almost  entitled  to  be 

she  was  left  in  1864  in  a  lonely  Virginia  farm-  called  the  parent  of  the  top  and  some  other  va- 

house  to  finish  her  honeymoon  alone,  her  hus-  rieties.     Bonis  with  tops  of  a  yellow  color  were 

hand    being    summoned    to   the   front;    and    at  commonly  worn  by  gentlemen  in  the  i8th  cen- 

scarcely  any  time  during  the  next  12  years  was  tury.      Formerly   in   France,   a   great  foot   was 

■she  free   from  fear  of  immediate  or  threatened  much  esteemed,  and  the  length  of  the  shoe,  in 

peril.      Gen.  Custer  was  ordered   to   Dakota   in  the    14th   century,   was   a   mark   of   distinction. 

the  spring  of  1873.    Mrs.  Custer's  book  gives  a  The  shoes  of  a  prince  were  two  feet  and  a  half 

lively   and   detailed  account  of  their  life  there  long;   those   of   a   baron   two   feet;   those   of  a 

from    1873   to   1876,  the   time   of   the  general's  knight  18  inches  long, 

death.     There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  Gen,  In  America.—  The  introduction  of  the  boot 
Custer's    literary  habits,   and  an  appendix  con-  and  shoe  industry  in  America  is  almost  coinei- 
taining  extracts  from  his  letters.                   -  dent  with  the  first  settlement  of  New  England, 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  in   the  year 
Boots  and  Shoes.    The  sandal  is  the  most  1629  a  shoemaker  named  Thomas  Beard,  with 
ancient  foot  covering  of  which  there  is  any  rec-  a  supply  of  hides,  arrived  on  board  the  May- 
ord.      The   shoe   frequently   referred   to   in   the  Rcrwer.     The  pioneer  of  the  American  boot  and 
Old  Testament,  and  which  played  an  important  shoe  trade  was  accredited  to  the  governor  of  the 
part  in  buying  and  selling,  and  in  other  social  colony,  by  the  company  in  London,  at  a  salary 
usages,  was  a  sandal.     The  common  sandal  of  of  S50  per  annum  and  a  grant  of  so  acres  of 
the    ancient    Egyptians    consisted    of    strips    of  land,  upon  which  he  should  settle.     Seven  yeafs 
papyrus   plaited  into  a   kind  of  mat,   and   that  after   the   arrival   of   Beard,   the   city   of   Lynn 
■"""  "'""•"S  the  type  of  sandal  of  plaited  grass  saw   the   inception   of  the   mdustry   which   has 
Ml  ai.an   w^-m  to  tfiis  day  by  multitudes  in  Cen-  given  it  a  world-wide  fame,  for  there,  in  1636, 
tral  Asia,  India,  China,  and  Jipan.      The  sandal  Philip  Kertland,  a  native  of  Buckinghamshire, 
was  the   ordinary   shoe   of  the  ancient   Greeks,  began  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  and   ij  years 
In  Greece  shoes  were  used  only  in  exceptional  later   the  shoemakers  of  Lynn   were   supplying 
circumstances.    Sandals  were  the  everyday  wear  the  trade  of  Boston,      As  early  as  1648,  tanning 
(if   the    Roman   populace;   the    patricians    wore  and  shoemaking  was  an  industry  in  the  colony 
shoes  of  black  leather;   red  leather  shoes  were  of  Virginia,  and  history  records  that  a  planter 
reserved  for  the  senators;  and  the  long  buskin,  named    Matthews    employed    eight   shoemakers 
reaching,  sometimes,  to  near  the  knee,  and  fre-  upon   his   own    premises.     Legal   restraint   was 
ijuently  supplied  with  a  thick  sole  to  add  to  the  placed  upon  the  business  of  tne  cordwainer  in 
apparent  stature  of  its  wearer,  was  appropriated  Connecticut   in    1656,   and   in   Rhode   Island   in 
to  tragedians  and  hunters.     Boots  are  said  to  1706,  while  in  New  York  the  business  of  tan- 
have  been  invented  by  the  Carians,    They  were  ning  and   shoemaking  is  known  to   have  been 
at  first  made  of  leather,  afterwards  of  brass  or  firmly  established  previous  to  the  capitulation  of 
iron,   and   were   proofs   against   both   cuts   and  the  jirovince  to  the  English,  in  l66i.      In   1698 
thn;';is.      It   ivas   from   this   that  Homer  called  the  mdustry  was  carried  on  profifahly  in  Philn- 
thc  Greeks  brazen -hooted.    The  boot  only  cov-  delphia,  and  in  1721  the  colonial  legislature  of 
ered  half  the  leg;  some  say  the  right  boot,  which  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  regulating  the  mate- 
was  more  advanced  than  the  left,  tt  being  ad-  rials  and  the  prices  of  the  boot  and  shoe  indus- 
yanced    in    an    attack    with    the    sword ;    but  try.    During  the  Revolution  most  of  the  shoes 
in   leality    it    appears    to    have    been    used   on  worn  by  the  Continental  Army,  as  well  as  nearly 
either  legj  and  sometimes  on  both.     Those  who  all  ready-made  shoes,  sold  throughout  the  col- 
foiigiit  with  darts  or  other  missile  weapons  ad-  onieSj  were  produced  in  Massachusetts,  and  we 
vnnced  the  left  leg   foremost;   so  that  !n  such  find   ^t   recorded   that   'for  quality  and   service 
cases  this  only  was  booted.    Boots  were  much,  ^they  were  quite  as  good  as  those  imported  from 
used  by  the  ancients,  either  for  riding  on  horse-  '  England."'    Immediately  after  the  Revolution,  in 
back,  or  walking.      The  boot  was  called  by  the  conscc|uetice  of  large  ittiportations,  the  business 
ancient  Romans,  oena.    The  Chinese  had  a  kind  languished  somewhat.     It  soon  recovered,  how- 
of  boots  made  of  silk,  or  fine  stuff,  lined  wijh  ever,  and  was  pursued  with  such  vigor  that  in 
cotton,  a  full  inch  thick,  which  they  always  wore  1795  there  were  in  Lynn  aoo  master  workmen 
3t  home.     These  people  are  always  booted  ;  and  __,  and  600  journeymen,  who  produced  in  the  ag- 
ivhen  a  visit  is  made  to  them,  if  they  happen  to  grcgate    300,000    pairs    of   ladies'    shoes.      One 
be  without   their  boots,   their   guest  must   wait  manufacturer  in  seven  months  of  the  year  17OS 
till  they  put  them  on.  made  20,000  pairs.     In  1778  men's  shoes  were 
The  Middle  Ages. —  Different  kinds  of  half-  made   in  Beading.   Braintree.  and   other  towns 
hoots  were  worn  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  An-  in  the  Old  Colony  for  the  wholesale  trade;  they 
plo- Normans;  and  in  the  retgn  of  Edward  IV..  were  sold  to  dealers  in  Boston,   Philadelphia, 
if  not  earlier,   the  boot  proper,   with  tops  and  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  a  considerable  por- 
yurs,  was  established  as  an  article  of  knightly  tion   being  exported   to   Cuba   and   other   West 
dress.    In  the  reign  of  Charles  I,,  a  species  of  India  islands.    About  the  year  (795  the  business 
hoot,  exceedinely  wide  at  the  top,  made  of  Span-  was  establi^ed  in  Milford  and  other  Worcester 
ish  leather,  came  into  use;  and  with  Charles  II.  county  towns,  where  brogans  were  made,  and 
the  highly  decorated   French  boot  was  intro-  sold  to  the  planters  in  the  Southern  States  for 
dnced  as  an  article  of  gay  courtly  attire.    Mean-  negro  wear.     The  custom  at  this  time  was  for 
while  the  jack-boot  had  become  indispensable  the  manufacturer  to  make  weekly  trips  to  Bos- 
in  the  costume  of  cavalry  soldiers  and  horsemen  ton  with  his  horse  and  wagon,  taking  his  goods 
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in  baskets  and  barrels,  and  selling  them  to  the 
wholesale  trade. 

Early  Methods.—  Prior  to  1815  most  of  the 
shoes  were  hand-sewed,  a  few  having  been  cop- 
per nailed;  the  heavier  shoes  were  welted  and 
the  lighter  ones  turned.  This  method  of  manu- 
facture was  changed,  about  the  year  181S,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  wooden  shoe  peg,  which 
was  invented  in  1811  and  soon  came  into  general 
use.  Up  to  this  time  littk  or  no  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  methods  of  manufacture. 
The  shoemaker  sat  on  his  bench,  and  with 
scarcely  any  tools  other  than  a  hammer,  knife, 
and  wooden  shoulder  stick,  cut,  stitched,  ham- 
mered, and  sewed,  until  the  shoe  was  com- 
pleted. Previovis  to  the  year  184s,  which  marked 
the  first  successful  application  of  machinery  to 
American  shoemaking,  this  industry  was  in  the 
strictest  sense  a  hand  process,  and  the  young 
man  who  chose  it  for  his  vocation  was  appren- 
ticed for  seven  years,  and  in  that  time  was 
taught  every  detail  of  the  art.  He  was  in- 
structed in  the  preparation  of  the  insole  and 
outsole,  depending  almost  entirely  upon  his  eye 
for  the  proper  proportions;  taught  to  prepare 
pegs  and  drive  thera,  for  the  pegged  shoe  was 
the  most  common  type  of  fool-wear  In  the  first 
half  of  the  iQth  century ;  and  familiarizing  him- 
self with  the  making  of  turned  and  welt  shoes, 
which  have  always  been  considered  the  highest 
type  of  shoemaking.  requiring  exceptional  skill 
of  the  artisan  in  channeling  the  insole  and  out- 
sole  by  hand,  rounding  the  sole,  sewing  the 
welt,  and  stitching  the  outsole.  The  change 
from  which  has  been  evolved  our  present  fac- 
tory system  began  in  the  latter  part  of  I70(X 
when  a.  system  of  sizes  had  been  drafted,  and 
shoemakers  more  enterprising  than  their  fellows 
gathered  about  them  groups  of  workmen,  and 
took  upon  themselves  the  dignity  of  manufac- 
turers. The  entire  shoe  was  then  made  under 
one  roof,  and  generally  from  leather  that  was 
tanned  on  the  premises;  one  workman  cut  the 
leather,  others  sewed  the  uppers,  and  still  others 
fastened  uppers  to  soles,  each  workman  handling 
only  one  part  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
This  division  of  labor  was  successful  from  the 
very  start,  and  soon  the  method  was  adopted  of 
sending  out  the  uppers  to  be  sewed  by  tne  wo- 
men and  children  at  their  homes.  Small  shops 
were  numerous  throughout  certain  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  where  (he  shoemaker,  with 
members  of  his  family  or  sometimes  a  neigh- 
bor, received  the  uppers  and  under-stock  from 
the  factories  near  by.  bottomed  the  boots  and 
shoes,  and  returtied  them  to  the  fai;tories,  where 
they  were  finished  and  sent  to  the  market 
packed  in  wooden  boxes.  Thus  the  industry 
developed  and  prospered  and  was  carried  on 
without  any  further  improvement  in  methods 
until   the  introduction  of  machinery. 

Machtnery. —  The  first  machine  which  proved 
itself  of  any  practical  value  was  the  leather 
rolling  machine,  which  came  into  use  about 
1845,  and  with  which  it  was  said  'a  man  could 
do  in  a  minute  what  would  require  half  an 
hour's  hard  work  with  a  iapstone  and  ham- 
mer.' This  was  closely  followed  by  the  wax- 
thread  sewing  machine,  which  greatly  reduced 
the  time  required  for  sewing  together  the  differ- 
ent parts  that  formed  the  upper,  and  the  buffing 
machine,  for  removing  the  grain  from  sole 
leather.  Then  came  a  machme  which  made 
pegs  very  cheaply  and  with  great  rapidity,  and 
this  in  turn  was  followed  by  a  hand-power  ma- 


chine for  driving  pegs.  In  185s  there  was  intro- 
duced the  splitting  machine,  for  reducing  sole 
leather  to  a  uniform  thickness.  Peg- making 
and  power-pegging  machines  were  soon  oer- 
fected,  and  there  had  appeared  a  diei: 


year   t85o  saw  the  introduction  of  the  McKay 

sewing  machine,  which  has  done  more  to  revo- 
lutionize the  manufacture  of  shoes,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  single  machine.  The  shoe  to  be 
sewed  was  placed  over  a  horn  and  the  sewing 
was  done  from  the  channel  in  the  outsole 
through  the  sole  and  insole.  ITie  machine  made 
a  loop  stitch  and  left  a  ridge  of  thread  on  the 
inside  of  (he  shoe,  but  it  tilled  the  great  demand 
that  existed  for  sewed  shoes,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  pairs  have  been  made  br 
its  use.  At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
McKay  machine  inventors  were  busy  in  other 
directions,  and,  as  a  result,  came  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cable  nailing  machine,  which  was 
provided  with  a  cable  of  nails,  the  head  of  one 
being  joined  to  the  point  of  another ;  these  the 
machine  cut  into  separate  nails  and  drove  auto 
matically.  At  about  this  time  was  introduced 
the  screw  machine  which  formed  a  screw  from 
brass  wire,  forcing  it  into  the  leather  and  cut- 


which  is  a  comparative  recent  ii 
very  widely  used  as  a  sole  fastener  at  the  pres- 
ent time  on  the  heavier  class  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Very  soon  thereafter  the  attention  of  the  trade 
was  attracted  to  the  invention  of  a  New  York 
mechanic  for  the  sewing  of  soles.  This  device 
was  particularly  intended  for  the  making  of 
turn  shoes,  and  afterwards  became  famous  as 
the  Goodyear  'turn  shoe  machine.*  It  was 
manj;  years  before  this  machine  became  a  com- 
mercial success,  and  mention  of  its  progress  ii 
made  later.  Closely  following  the  Goodyear 
inviMition  came  the  introduction  of  the  first  ma- 
chine used  in  connection  with  heeling  —  a  ma- 
chine which  compressed  the  heel  and  pricked 
holes  for  the  nails  —  and  this  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  machine  which  automatically  drove 
the  nails,  [he  heel  having  previously  been  put 
into  place  and  held  by  guides  on  the  ttiachme. 
Other  improvements  in  heeling  machines  fol- 
lowed with  considerable  rapidity,  and  a  machine 
came  into  use  shortly  afterwards  which  not  only 
nailed  the  heel  but  was  also  provided  with  a 
hand  trimmer,  which  the  operator  swung  round 
the  hee!  immediately  after  nailing.  From  these 
have  been  evolved  the  heeling  machine?  in  use 
at  tiie  present  time.  Notable  improvements  had 
during  this  time  been  made  in  the  Goodyear 
system,  and  a  machine  was  made  for  the  sewing 
of  welts  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Good- 
year machine  now  so  universally  used.  This 
machine  sewed  from  the  channel  of  the;  insole 
throtigh  upper  and  welt,  uniting  all  three,  and 
was  a  machine  of  the  chain-stitch  type,  which 
left  the  loop  on  the  outside  of  the  well.  This 
machine  was  closely  followed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  one  which  stitched  the  outsole,  uniting 
it  to  the  welt  by  a  stitch  made  from  the  chan- 
nel in  the  outsole,  through  outsole  and  welt 
This  machine  afterwards  became  famous  as  the 
Goodyear  "rapid  outsole  lock-stitch  machine* 
The  great  demand  that  existed  for  shoes  of  this 
type  made  it  necessary  that  accessory  machinefi 
should  be  invented,  and  those  which  prepared 
the  insole,  skived  the  welt,  trimmed  the  insole. 
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rounded  and  channeled  the  out  sole,  as  well  as 
t  machine  which  automatically  rolled  or  leveled 
the  shoe,  and  the  stitch  separating  machine  were 
soon  produced.  These  formed  the  Goodyear 
welt  system  which  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
itant  improvement  up  to  the  present  time.  Fac- 
tory-made boots  and  shoes  are  now  entirely  cut 
out  by  machinery,  the  upper  are  sewn  by  strong 
sewing  machines,  and  soles  and  uppers  are  fas- 
tened together  either  by  (i)  sewmg,  (a)  peg- 
ging with  wooden  pegs,  (3)  riveting  with  metal 
pins,  or  (4)  screwing  by  means  of  the  Stand- 
ard screw  machine.  The  latter  most  ingenious 
apparatus  uncoils  a  reel  of  screwed  brass  wire, 
inserts  it  into  the  sole,  and  cuts  off  the  wire 
flush  with  the  outsole  with  remarkable  rapid- 
ity; and  for  solidity  and  durability  the  work 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Manufactitring  Methodt.  —  The  foUowin^g 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  how  a  pair  of  shoes  is 
turned  out  under  modern  methods  in  the  fac- 
tory of  to-day:  First,  the  cutters  are  ^iven 
tickets  describing  the  atyle  of  shoe  required ; 
the  thickness  of  sole,  and  whatever  other  de- 
tails are  necessary.  From  this  ticket  the  vamp 
cutter  blocks  out  the  vamps  and  gives  tliem 
with  the  ticket  to  the  upper  cutter,  who  shapes 
the  vamps  to  the  pattern  and  cats  the  tops  or 
quarters  which  accompany  them.  The  trim- 
ming cutter  then  gets  out  the  side  linings,  stays, 
facings,  or  whatever  trimmings  are  needed.  The 
whole  is  then  made  into  a  bundle  and  sent  to 
the  fitting  department  Here  they  are  arranged 
in  classes  by  themselves.  Pieces  which  are  too 
Beavy  are  run  through  a  splitting  machine,  and 
the  edges  are  beveled  by  means  of  a  skiving  ma- 
chine. Next  they  are  pasted  together,  care  be- 
ing  taken  to  join  them  at  the  marks  made  for 
that  purpose.  After  being  dried  they  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  machine  operators.  The  differ- 
ent parts  go  to  different  machines,  each  of  which 
is  adjusted  for  its  particular  work.  The  com- 
pleted  upper  next  goes  to  the  sole-leather  room, 
in  which  department  machinery  also  performs 
the  major  part  of  the  work.  By  the  u$e  of  the 
cutting  machine  the  sides  of  leather  are  re- 
duced into  strips  corresponding  to  the  length  of 
the  sole  required.  These  strips  are  passed 
through  a  powerful  rolling  machine,  which 
hardens  the  leather  and  removes  from  its  sur- 
face all  irre^larities.  They  are  then  shaved 
down  to  a  uniform  thickness,  also  by  machinery, 
and  placed  under  dies  which  cut  them  out  m 
proper  form.  The  smaller  pieces  are  died  out  in 
the  form  of  lifts  or  heel  pieces,  which  are  joined 
together  to  the  proper  thickness  and  cemented, 
after  which  they  are  put  into  presses  which 
give  them  the  greatest  amount  of  solidity.  The 
lop  lift  is  not  added  to  the  heel  until  after  it 
has  been  nailed  to  the  shoe.  The  remaining 
■de  leather  is  used  for  shank  pieces,  rands, 
and  bottom  levelinf^.  For  the  insole,  a  lighter 
frade  of  leather  is  used,  which,  being  ait 
mto  strips  and  rolled,  is  cut  by  dies  to  the 
correct  shape,  shaved  uniformly,  and  channeled 
around  the  under  edge  for  receiving  the  upper. 
The  counters  are  di«i  out  and  skived,  by  ma- 
chine, and  the  welts  cut  in  strips.  The  uppers 
and  soles  are  then  sent  to  the  bottoming  depart- 
ment, where  the  first  operation  is  that  of  last- 
ing, the  uppers  being  tacked  to  the  insoles. 
From  the  laiier  they  go  to  the  machine  operator, 
where  the  upper,  sole,  and  welt  are  firmly  sewed 
together  by  the  machine.  The  bottom  is  filled 
and  leveled  off  and  the  steel  shank  inserted. 


Next,  the  bottom  is  coated  with  cement,  anrf 
the  outsole  pressed  on  it  by  a  machine.  Thence 
it  is  sent  through  the  rounding  machine,  which 
trims  it  and  channels  the  sole  for  stitching. 
From  there  it  goes  again  to  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, which  stitches  through  the  welt  outside 
of  the  upper.  The  next  step  is  that  of  leveling, 
then  heeling,  both  of  which  processes  arc  ac- 
complished by  machinery.  The  heels  are  nailed 
on  in  the  rough  and  afterwards  trimmed  into 
shape  by  a  machine  operating  revolving  knives ; 
a  breasting  machine  shaping  the  front  of  the 
heel.  Still  another  machine  drives  in  the  brass 
nails  and  cuts  them  off  flush  with  the  top  pieces. 
'The  edging  machine  is  next  used,  which  trims 
the  edges  of  both  sole  and  heel.  The  sole  bot- 
tom is  then  sandpapered^  blacked,  and  burnished 
by  machinery,  after  which  the  shoe  is  cleaned, 
treed,  and  packed. 

Factory  Centres.— 'Prior  to  1800  little  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  shoe  industry  outside 
eastern  Massachusetts  was  made.  Yet  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  other  enterprising  sec- 
tions would  be  content  always  to  depend  entirely 
on  Niw  England  for  so  important  an  article  of 
merchandise  as  shoes.  In  New  York  City  and 
other  cities  of  New  York  State,  especially  in 
Rochester,  the  industry  has  attained  large  pro- 
portions, and  has  reached  a  perfection  not  ex- 
celled anywhere.  In  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  the 
business  was  early  established,  are  made  many 
of  the  finest  shoes  for  men's  wear,  Philadel- 
phia has  made  the  shoe  industry  a  leader  among 
the  many  manufacturing  industries  for  which 
she  is  celebrated.  At  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
ladies'  shoes  are  produced  in  great  quantities, 
and  of  a  style  and  finish  that  have  won  a  repu- 
tation. Chicago  has  taken  up  the  business  with 
an  energy  that  has  already  placed  her  in  the 
front  rank.  Throughout  the  West,  including 
the  Pacific  Coast,  there  are  many  thoroughly 
equipped,  financially  successful  shoe  factories. 
Notwithstanding   the   enterprise   of  other  parts 


the  center  from  which  are  sold  nearly  all  the 
goods  made  in  New  England,  amounting  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  production  of  the 
country.  "The  flourishing  New  England  cities 
and  towns  of  Lynn,  Brockton,  Haverhill.  Marl- 
boro, Milford,  Whitman,  and  Weymouths,  and 
many  others,  are  huilt  up  and  maintained  solely 
by  the  boot  and  shoe  and  allied  interests.  The 
force  which  this  industry  has  exerted  on  the 
community  at  large  becomes  apparent. 

Convict  Labor. — No  account  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes  would  be  complete  vrith- 
out  reference  to  the  employment  of  convict 
labor.  The  business  offers  many  advantages  to 
the  authorities  of  prisons  who  are  seeking  re- 
munerative work  lor  the  men  and  women  in 
their  charge.  The  great  number  of  operations 
in  producing  a  shoe  makes  it  possible  to  use 
all  classes  of  convicts,  from  the  strong  to  the 
weak;  and  as  far  back  as  1850,  even  before  ma- 
chinery was  introduced,  it  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  houses  of  correction  and  prisons 
to  produce  footwear  not  only  for  their  own  con- 
victs, but  to  be  sold  in  the  market.  After  the 
introduction  of  machinery^,  and  during  the  de- 
mand for  cheap  shoes,  which  followed  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  manyof  the  states  leased  the 
labor  of  their  convicts  to  shoe  manufacturers. 
In  the  year  1870  there  were  empWed  in  this  in- 


i  26  different   SUtes,  6,^1    convicts. 
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wliile  Iherc  were  gnly  lag.gSg  employed  in  the 
industry  in  the  same  Slates  outside  the  prisons. 
In  the  year  IQOO  there  were  made  by  7,609  con- 
victs, 6,634,960  pairs  of  shoes,  valued  at  $10,990,- 
173,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  number  cm- 
ployed  and  the  annual  production  arc  steadily 
mcreasing.  In  States  where  the  system  was  be- 
lieved to  have  a  harmful  influence  on  the  wages 
of  the  worliman  outside  the  prisons,  the  busi- 
ness has  been  conducted  on  the  Slates'  account, 
and  in  some  instances,  at  least,  the  result  has 


tal  slock  of  any  of  the  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions of  the  State.  The  value  of  the  products 
was  $320,io?4s8,  to  produce  which  involved  an 
outlay  of  $H.7o6,682  for  salaries  of  officials, 
clerks,  etc.,  $69,059,680  for  wi^es,  $19,293,634 
for  miscel  Ian  cults  expenses,  including  rent, 
taxes,  etc,  and  $197,363-495  for  materials  used. 
The  following  table  gives  the  leading  sta- 
tistics of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  the 
United  Slates  from  1R90  to  1905: 


Export  Trade.— 'Early- n 
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,.._  ixport  business  was  prosecuted  with  con- 
siderable vigor  and  profit.  In  1810  10  per  cent 
of  all  the  boots  and  shoes  sold  in  Boston  were 
for  export.  In  the  year  1865  shoes  to  the  value 
of  more  than  $2,000,000  were  exported.  From 
that  time  the  trade  fell  off  sharply.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  great  advance  in  1866, 
when  values  rose  at  least  50  per  cent. 
1895  interest  has  been  renewed  in  the 
trade.  Manufacturers  have  become  cor 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  conditions 
will  prevent  competition  with  foreign 
The  raw  materials  are  available,  a 
many  hides  and  skins  are  imported,  the  supply 
of  the  domestic  product  is  constantly  increaemg 
and  leather  manufacturers  have  been  able  to 
produce  materials  for  making  boots  and  shoes 
aa  advantageously,  both  in  regard  to  quality 
and  price,  as  any  other  country.  Styles  have 
been  adapted  to  the  wants  of  such  countries  as 
import  their  footwear.  Many  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  are  alive  to  the  situation  and  are 
endeavoring  to  secure  8  greater  share  of  the 
world's  trade.  The  following  tabular  statement 
shows  the  value  of  the  exports  of  leather  boots 
and  shoes  from  1880  to  1910: 
Ton  V.lua 
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The  exports,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1&65,  appear  to  have  been  unimportant  until 
1895,  when  the  first  decided  gain  was  made,  the 
exports  for  that  year  being  valued  at  $1,010,228. 
Since  that  date  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
until,  in  1909,  these  exports  amounted  to  $12,- 
408,575-  The  maximum  yearly  capacity  of  the 
combined  factories  of  the  United  States,  on  a 
basis  of  300  working  days,  is  slightly  under 
400,000,000  pairs,  showing  that  all  the  factories 
running  at  full  capacity  would  require  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  months  to  produce  all  shoes  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  and  those  exported 
for  the  year  ending  30  June  igia 

Staliilics  of  Mantifaclure.^-ln  1Q05  a  capital 
of  $122,526,093  was  invested  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes.  This  sum  represents  the 
value  of  the  land,  buildings,  machinery,  tools, 
and  implements,  but  does  not  include  the  capi- 
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According  to  the  last  census  reports  the  in- 
dustries allied  to  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  are  also  of  importance.  In  1905,  there 
were  290  establishidenls  employed  on  boot  and 
^loe  cut  stock,  214  on  boot  and  shoe  findings, 
and  75  on  boot  and  shoe  uppers.  The  other 
statistics  furnished  by  the  census  bureau  were 
as  follows:  Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock:  Capital, 
$9,850,007 ;  number  of  wige-eamers,  5,936 ; 
wages  paid,  $2^64,209;  cost  of  materials,  Sai,- 
586,872;  value  of  products,  $27,675,815.  Boot 
and  shoe  findings :  Capital,  $4,144,505 ;  number 
of  wage-earners,  4,206;  wages  paid,  $1,545,175; 
cost  of  materials,  $6,047^56;  value  of  product, 
$gj3S5,o2a  Boot  and  shoe  uppers :  Capital, 
$2«I,og6;  number  of  wage-earners,  228;  wages 
paid,  $102,702;  cost  of  material,  $290,454;  value 
of  product,  $549.86;.        Frederick  D.  Hull. 

t'ice-Fretidciit  'The  Shoe  Retailer,*  New 
York  and  Boston. 

Bora,  Kathnrina  von,  wife  of  Lnther:  b. 
29  Jan.  1499;  d-  20  Dec.  1552.  She  took  the 
^•eil  very  early  in  the  nunnery  of  Nimptschen, 
near  Grimma:  but  feeling  very  unhappy  in  her 
situation,  applied,  with  eight  other  nuns,  to 
Luther,  whose  fame  liad  reached  them.  Luther 
gained  over  a  citizen  of  Torgan,  by  the  name  of 
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BORACIC    ACID  — BORASSUS    PALH 

LctiOard  Koppe,  who,  in  union  with  some  other  tain  specific  gravity,  it  is  passed  into  a  deep 
citizens,  undertook  to  deliver  the  nine  nuns  from  vat,  where  it  is  allowed  lo  cool.  Boracic  acid 
their  convent.  This  was  done  the  night  after  Good  then  crystallizes  out  The  first  crop  of  crystals 
Friday,  4  April  1523.  Luther  brought  them  is  quite  impure,  but  it  is  improved  by  re-cryslal- 
10  Torgau,  and  from  thence  to  Wittenberg.  At  lization,  and  the  second  crop  as  thus  obtained  is 
the  isme  time,  to  anticipate  the  charges  of  his  packed  in  casks  and  exported.  Commercial 
enemies,  he  puMished  a  letter  to  Koppe,  in  which  boracic  acid  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  35 
he  frankly  confessed  that  he  was  the  author  of  per  cent  of  foreign  matter,  consisting  largely 
this  enterprise,  and  had  persuaded  Koppe  to  its  of  clay,  sails  of  calcium  and  magnesmra,  and 
enecntion ;  and  he  also  exhorted  the  parents  and  sulphates  and  other  salts  o£  the  alkalis.  About 
relations  of  the  virgins  to  admit  them  again  into  2,000  tons  of  crude  boracic  acid  are  exported 
their  houses.  Some  of  them  were  received  by  from  Tuscany  per  annum.  Boracic  acid  is  also 
citizens  of  Wittenberg;  others  who  were  not  yet  prepared  artificially  by  decomposing  a  hot  solu- 
too  old  Luther  advised  to  marry.  Among  the  tion  of  borax  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  boracic 
latter  was  Katharina,  whom  Philip  Reichenbach,  acid  separates  out  upon  cooling.  Boracic  acid 
at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city,  had  taken  into  is  a  white,  glassy  substance,  slightly  soluble  in 
his  house.  Luther  proposed  to  her  several  cold  water,  and  considerably  more  soluble  in 
of  his  friends.  She  declined  these  proposals,  hot  water.  It  possesses  strong  antiseptic  prop- 
but  declared  her  willingness  lo  bestow  her  hand  erties,  and  is  used  as  a  preservative  for  meaL 
on  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf,  or  on  Luther  him^  It  is  also  used  for  glazing  porcelain,  and  in  the 
self.  Luther,  who  in  1524  had  laid  aside  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  glass.  Boracic 
cowl,  was  not  averse  to  matrimony,  yet  appears  acid  forms  salts  called  "borates"  with  various 
to  have  been  led  to  the  resolution  of  marrying  metallic  bases,  of  which  borax  (q.v.)  is  the 
by  reason  rather  than  by  passion.  This  step  most  important.  See  Bokon. 
gave  rise  to  many  disadvantageous  rumors,  some  In  medicine,  boracic  acid  is  used  very  widely, 
of  Ihem  as  shameful  as  they  were  unfounded.  It  is  a  mild  antiseptic,  and  its  solutions  are  use- 
After  Luther's  death  Katharina  removed  from  ful  for  cleansing  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth|  bladder, 
Wittenberg  to  Leipsic,  where  she  was  compelled  etc  It  forms  with  aromatic  oils  the  basis  of  most 
lo  lake  boarders  for  her  support.  She  after-  mouth  washes  and  nasal  sprays.  Boracic  acid  is 
ward  Tetomed  to  Wittenberg  and  finally  re-  also  very  useful  in  the  nursery  for  keeping  nip- 
moved  to  Torgau,  where  she  died.  In  (he  pies  free  from  bacteria,  and  it  is  of  great  ser- 
Church  of  Torgau  her  tombstone  is  still  to  be  vice  in  washing  out  nursing-bottles,  babies' 
seen,  on  which  is  a  tife-siie  image  of  her.  mouths  and  eyes,  and  the  mother's  nipples  while 

Borac'ic  (-ras'-J  Acid,  or  Bo'ric  Acid  (from  nursing.  Large  doses  may  prove  poisonous, 
■borax"),  a  compound  of  boron  with  oxy-  Bo'racite  (from  *borax'),  a  mineral, 
gen  and  hydrogen,  having  the  formula  H.BO^  tetrahedral  and  isometric  in  external  form,  but 
and  possessing  feebly  acid  properties.  It  occurs  orthorhombic  in  molecular  structure,  and  be- 
in  an  impure  state  in  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  one  coming  isotropic  only  when  heated  to  510°  F. 
□f  the  Lipart  islands.  It  is  also  found  plenti-  It  has  the  composition  6UgO.MgQi.8BiOi,  and 
fully  in  Tuscany,  where  it  issues  from  fissures  in  a  little  iron  is  also  occasionally  present,  probably 
the  soil,  together  with  sulphurous  exhalations,  as  an  impurity.  It  occurs  in  beds  of  anhydrite, 
ammonia,  and  other  substances.  On  account  of  gypsum,  and  salt,  notably  at  Stassfurt,  Prussia, 
its  having  been  obtained  at  Sasso,  the  acid  is  also  in  crystals  at  Liineberg,  Hanover  and 
called  by  mineralogists  5assolite.  The  principal  Westeregeln,  Saxony.  The  mineral  has  been  prft- 
supply  of  boracic  acid  is  obtained  from  Tuscany,  pared  artifically  by  melting  together  10  parts  of 
the  exhalations  above  referred  to  being  passed  boracic  acid,  100  of  sodium  chloride,  and  5  of 
through  water  which  absorbs  the  acid.  The  magnesium  borate.  Boracite  is  strongly  pyro-. 
preparation  of  boracic  acid  from  these  aqueous  electric  Its  molecular  structure  has  been  the  sub- 
wlutions  is  an  interesting  process  on  account  ject  of  much  study,  on  account  of  its  exhibiting 
of  the  natural  obstacles  which  have  to  be  sur-  double  refraction,  ajthough  the  mineral  is  ap- 
awmnled.  The  apparently  simple  operation  of  parently  isometric  in  crystalline  form. 
concentrating  the  solution,  so  as  to  obtain  the  Borage,  the  small  genus,  typical  of  the 
acid  by  crystallization,  in  rcaliW  involves  great  natural  order  Boragmacea.  the  species  of  which 
practical  difficulties,  because  in  Tuscany  the  fuel  ^^^  most  numerous  in  the  Mediterranean  region 
supply  is  limited.  This  drawback  has  been  Common  borage  (Borago  oMeinaHt),  a  coarse 
overcome  by  Utihzing  the  volcanic  heat  of  the  ^-owing  annual  herb  frequent  in  waste  places, 
district  10  concentrate  the  solution.  Around  the  [^  ^bout  two  feet  tall  with  erect  stem,  rough, 
"*=is  .'?  t>  soil  (called  "fumaroles*  or  ^airy  leaves,  and  blue  flowers  arranged  in 
soflioni").  from  which  the  stMm  containing  racemes.  Like  many  other  innocuous  plants. 
the  acid  issues,  and  enclosing  the  small  lakes  borage  was  highly  valued  medicinally,  but  is 
or  lagoons  in  which  it  condenses,  brick  tanks  „(,„  n^t  so  employed.  It  is  occasionally  raised 
are  built  on  different  levels,  but  communicating  g^  ^  p^,  j,erb  or  salad  plant,  its  young  leaves 
*ilh  each  other.  These  are  supplied  with  cold  being  palatable.  The  flowers  are  still  used  to 
Wer,  in  which  the  steam  is  further  condensed,  ^g^^  the  beverage  known  as  cool  tankard,  a 
fther  the  water  in  the  tanks  is  sufficiently  satu-  mixture  of  wine,  lemon,  sugar,  and  water.  The 
laied,  It  IS  run  off  into  a  deep  vessel,  where  it  pi^^'s  chief  use.  however,  is  as  bee  pasturage, 
IS  allowed  to  stana  until  the  black  mud  mechan-  j(j  f]Q,^,p|.j,  being  rich  in  nectar 
icaliy  suspended  in  it  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  r.  „,  c  j  .  ■  \i.  ■  t 
thenlhedear  fluid  is  run  into  a  series  of  shallow  ^,,^^<"^*'  Sweden,  a  town  in  the  province  of. 
evaporating  pans  of  lead.  These  pans  are  heated  Elfsborg.  36  miles  east  of  Gothenburg.  Itwas 
by  'team  fr^  the  soffioni.  the  steam  being  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  m  ifip-  There 
made  to  pa^  under  them  by  a  system  of  flues.  ^^^  ^"■"^  5«"<">  .*"d  ''"^n  manufactures,  and 
As  the  eli^ation  proceeds  the  fluid  becomes  =''so  some  dyeworks. 

"dier  in  boracic  acid,  and  when  it  attains  a  cer-  Boraonu  Palm.     See  Palmyra  Pauc^  ^  ^  .^I  , 
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itORAX  —  BORDEAUX 


Bo'rax,  a  compound  of  the  metal  sodium 
with  boracic  acid  (q.v.).  The  formula  ot  boracic 
acid  may  be  written  HBOi  +  HiO ;  and  if  the 
hydrogen  of  the  HBO.  is  replaced  by  sodium,  a 
compound  known  as  sodium  borate  is  formed, 
which  crystallizes  as  NaB0,  +  4H,0.  Fused 
borax  is  this  salt  deprived  of  its  water  ot  crys- 
tallization, and  combined  with  boron  trioxide  in 
the  form  2NaBO,  +  B.O^  or  Na.B.O,.  Com- 
mon borax,  when  crystallizing  from  aqueous 
solution,  however,  contains  lo  molecules  of 
water.  Other  forms  of  borax  are  easily  ob- 
tained, crystallizing  with  different  quantities  of 
water.  Borax  occurs  native,  both  as  a  saline 
efflorescence  on  the  soil,  and  as  monodiiiic  crys- 
tals. Until  recent  times  the  principal  borax 
supply  of  the  world  was  obtained  from  the  salt 
lakes  of  Tibet.  It  was  brought  to  Europe  in 
the  crude  state,  under  the  name  of  Tincal. 
Enormous  quantities  of  borax  are  now  obtained 
from  California  and  Nevada.  Borax  Lake,  some 
80  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  was  discovered 
in  1856.  It  contains  borax  in  solution,  and  crys- 
tals of  the  mineral  also  occur  in  the  surround- 
ing mud  and  marshes.  The  crystals  are  occa- 
sionally quite  large,  weighing  as  much  as  a 
pound  each.  It  is  also  found  m  large  quantities 
at  Borax  Lake  in  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal., 
and  it  occurs  abundantly  as  an  efflorescence  in 
Death  Valley,  Inyo  County,  Cal.  Borax  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  household,  and  it  is  used 
an  antiseptic  and  preservative.      Like 


it  o!  great  value  in  blowpipe  analysis  (q.v.)  and 
as  a  flux  in  the  soldenng  of  metals.  In  the 
United  States  commercial  borax  Is  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  colemanite  deposits  of  California. 
Borax  is  of  toxicological  interest  because  it 
^  is  widely  used  as  an  antiseptic,  a  preservative 
for  meats  and  other  foodstuffs,  and  also  as  an 
abortifacient  In  large  doses  there  is  marked 
gastro-enteritia,  in  addition  10  which  there  are 
symptoms  of  coUapse,  coldness  of  the  skin,  bad 
pulse,  psychical  depression,  and  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  urine  eliminated.  Similar  sjmip- 
toms  may  occur  from  the  use  of  borax  in  wash- 
ing out  large  abscess  cavities.  Singultus  and 
general  motor  paralysis  are  the  symptoms  in 
fatal  cases.  Borax  certainly  has  atoxic  action 
on  the  kidneys  when  taken  in  large  amounts. 
There  is  albumen  in  the  urine,  casts,  pain  in 
urination,  and  even  bloody  urine.  While  the 
kidneys  are  markedly  affected  by  large  doses  it 
is  questionable  whether  borax,  in  the  small 
amounts  used  in  food  preservation,  causes  any 
gi-ave  symptoms  of  kidney  irritation,  even  when 
taken  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  may 
well  be  that  certain  individuals  have  an  idiosyn- 
crasy to  boron  salts,  in  which  case  their  use 
would  prove  detrimental.    See  Boron. 

Borchgrevink,  Carsten  Egeber^,  Norwe- 
gian explorer  and  lecturer :  h.  Christiania,  1864, 
his  mother  being  English  and  his  father  a 
Scandinavian.  He  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age, 
but  returned  to  go  to  college  In  1898  he  went 
to  Australia,  joined  the  survey  department,  and 
scaled  Mount  Lindsay.  In  1894-5  he  was  in 
Antarctic  waters,  a  region  more  fully  explored 
by  him  in  1897.  when  he  attempted  lo  reach  the 
South  Pole  without  success.  In  r89g  (17  Febru- 
ary) he  had,  however,  reached  Robertson  Bay. 
Returning  to  London  in  igoo  he  reported  hav- 


ing reached  lat.  J*.50  S. ;  Ion.  195.50  E.,  the 
farthest  point  south  ever  reached  by  man.  Con* 
suit  his  work,   'First  on  the  Antarctic  Conti- 

Borda,  Jean  Charles,  French  engineer,  and 
afterward  a  captain  in  the  French  marine, 
famous  for  his  mathematical  talents :  li.  Dax,  de~ 
partment  of  Landes,  4  May  1733;  d.  30  Feb. 
1799.  In  1756  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  occupied  himself  in 
making  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  fluids, 
the  velocity  of  motion,  and  other  topics  relating 
lo  dynamical  science.  In  1767  he  published  a 
dissertation  on  hydraulic  wheels,  and  afterward 
one  on  the  construction  of  hydraulic  machinery. 
In  1771,  with  Verdun  de  la  Crenne  and  Pingre, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  America,  to  determine  the 
longitude  and  latitude  oi  several  coasts,  isles. 
and  shoals,  and  to  try  the  utility  of  several 
astronomical  instruments.  In  1774  he  visited  the 
Azores,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  the  coast 
of  Africa  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  Ameri- 
can war  he  was  very  useful  to  the  Count 
d'Estaing  by  his  knowledge  of  navigation. 
Borda  was  the  founder  of  the  schools  of  naval 
architecture  in  France.  He  invented  an  instru- 
ment, of  a  very  small  diameter,  which  measures 
angles  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  which  has 
been  used  in  measuring  the  meridian ;  the  re- 
flecting circle,  which  has  made  his  name  immor- 
tal ;  besides  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
inclination  of  the  compass-needle,  and  many 
others.  On  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Institute,  he  became  one  of  its  members,  and 
was  occupied  with  other  men  of  science  in  fram- 
ing the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures 
adopted  in  France  under  the  republican  govern- 
ment. Among  the  latest  of  his  labors  was  a 
series  of  experiments  to  discover  the  length  of 
a  pendulum  which  should  vibrate  seconds  in  the 
latitude  of  Paris.  The  principal  of  his  writings 
are:  'His  Voyage'  and  his  "Tables  Trigonome- 
triques  Decimales.' 

Bordeaux,  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Garonne,  about  70  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
284  southwest  of  Paris.  It  is  built  in  a  crescent 
form  round  a  bend  of  the  river,  which  is  lined 
with  fine  quays  for  more  than  three  miles,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  magnificent  stone  bridge  of  17 
arches,  finished  in  1821  at  a  cost  of  fi.aoo.ooa 
There  is  another  bridge,  a  fine  -iron  structure, 
for  the  railway  from  Paris.  Bordeaux  consists 
of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  boundary  be- 
tween them  being  formed  by  a  wide  and  hand- 
some street  which,  commencing  at  the  quay 
near  the  centre  of  the  crescent,  stretches  across 
the  city  from  east  to  west.  The  objects  chiefly 
deserving  of  notice  in  tJic  old  tovirn  are  the  arch ' 
called  the  Porte  de  Bourgogne  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  bridge,  forming  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  town ;  the  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice 
built  at  different  periods;  Si.  Michael's  Church, 
with  a  lofty  detached  tower,  and  a  superb  front 
of  florid  Gothic ;  the  Church  of  St.  Croix,  a 
specimen  of  gorgeous  Romanesque ;  the  bourse 
or  exchange,  the  custom -house,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  once  the  residence  .of  the  archbishops  of 
Bordeaux,  and  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The  new 
town  is  not  so  rich  in  public  buildings.  The 
most  conspicuous  are  the  library  (200,000  vol- 
umes), the  museum,  and  the  theatre,  a  Grecian 
structure,   regarded  as  the  handsomest   edifice 
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in  Bordeaux.  Among  the  beneficent  establish-  or  seven  francs  a.  bottle.  For  export,  the  sec- 
inents  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  gnad  hospital  ondary  ^owths  of  Medoc  a,Te  mingleil  with  th« 
or  inJimiary,  which  occupies  the  highest  site  in  rough  Palus.  The  red  wines  of  Bordeaux  are 
the  town  and  is  admirably  arranged.  Few  cities  known  in  America  under  the  name  of  claret 
are  so  well  supplied  with  extensive  and  finely  They  have  less  aroma  and  spirit,  hut  more 
planted  promenades.  Bordeaux  is  the  seat  of  astringency  than  the  Burgundy  wines.  They 
a  court  of  appeal,  of  courts  of  the  first  instance  are  the  safest  wines  for  daily  use,  as  they  are 
and  of  commerce;  and  has  an  academy  of  sci-  among  the  moat  perfect  of  the  light  wines,  and 
ence,  literature,  and  art;  a  preparatory  school  of  do  not  easily  excite  intoxication.  In  this  re- 
medicine  and  pharmacy;  a  lyceum;  a  normal  spect  they  contrast  with  the  Burgundy  wines, 
school  for  female  teachers;  a  school  of  hydrog-  which  have  more. generous  qualities  than  those 
raphy  and  navigation;  a  school  of  painting  and  of  Bordeaux,  although  these  wines  have  some- 
design  ;  a  botanic  garden,  an  observatory,  vari-  times  been  accused  of  producing  the  gout,  but 
ous  literary  and  scientific  associations  and  a  this  disparagement  is  without  reason.  Persona 
branch  of  Uie  Bank  of  France.  There  are  eon-  who  habitually  drink  madeira,  port,  etc.,  and 
sols  resident  here  from  all  the  states  of  Europe  indulge  in  an  excess  of  claret,  may  indeed  be 
and  America.  The  position  of  Bordeaux  gives  visited  in  that  way;  because  a  transition  from 
it  admirable  facilities  for  trade,  and  enables  it  the  strong,  brandied  wines  to  the  lighter  is 
to  rank  next  after  Marseilles  and  Havre  in  re-  always  followed  by  a  derangement  of  tb> 
spect  of  the  tonnage  employed.     Large  vessels  digestive  organs. 

san  sail  up  to  the  town,  which  by  railway,  river;  The  principal  vineyards  are  those  of  Medoc^ 
and  canal  communicates  with  the  Mediterranean,  Graves,  Palus,  and  Vignes  Blanches ;  after 
with  Spain,  and  with  the  manufacturing  centres  these,  those  of  Entre-deux-Mers,  Saint  Emilion, 
of  France.  The  chief  exports  are  wine  and  and  the  Bourgeais  are  the  most  important.  TBe 
brandy ;  drags,  dyes,  and  fruits  are  also  largely  first  growth  of  Medoc  are  the  famous  wines  of 
exported.  Sugar  and  other  colonial  produce  and  Chateau- Margaux,  Lafitte,  and  Latour.  The 
wood  are  the  chief  inserts.  Sbip-building  is  Lafitte  is  charaaerized  by  its  silky  softness  on 
the  chief  branch  of  industry,  and  there  are  also  the  palate,  and  a  perfume  partaking  of  violet 
sugar-refineries,  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  pot-  and  raspberry.  The  Latour  is  fuller,  has  more 
teries,  soap-works,  distilleries,  etc.  aroma  but  less  softness.  The  Chateau-Ma rgaux 
Bordeaux  is  the  Burdigala  of  the  Romans,  is  lighter  than  the  Latour,  and  delicate  like  the 
In  the  5th  century  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Lafitte,  but  has  not  so  high  a  flavor.  Of  the 
Goths,  and  it  was  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  second  growth,  we  may  mention  the  Rauran  anil 
Normans.  By  the  marriage  of  Eleonor,  daugh-  the  l-*ovilie.  The  average  produce  of  the  first' 
ter  of  the  last  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  Louis  VIL,  growth  is  217,000  gallons.  The  soil  of  Medoc  is 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  France.  But  in  1152  a  sandy  and  calcareous  loam.  The  gravelly  lands 
the  princess  was  repudiated  by  her  huabattd,  and  (Us  Graves)  to  the  south  and  west  cf  Bordeaux 
married  to  Henry  of  Anjou,  who  ascended  the  produce  the  Graves.  The  first  growth  of  the  red 
throne  of  England  in  1154,  as  Henry  II.,  and  Graves  is  the  Haut-Brion,  which  rivals  the  first 
transferred  Bordeaux  to  that  crown.  After  the  growth  of  MHoc;  it  has  more  color  and  body, 
battle  of  Poitiers,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  but  is  inferior  in  aroma  and  taste.  The  prin- 
carried  John,  king  of  France,  prisoner  to  Bor-  cipal  white  Graves  are  Saint  Bris  and  Carbon- 
deaux,  where  he  resided  ii  years.  Under  ieux..  The  best  MMoc  ought  to  be  kepi  three 
Charles  VIL,  in  1451,  it  was  restored  again  to  or  four  years  before  removal ;  the  Graves  five  or 
France,  In  1548  the  citizens  rebelled  on  account  six.  The  wines  of  Palus,  which  is  a  bed  of  rich 
of  a  tax  on  salt,  and  the  governor,  De  Morems,  alluvial  deposits,  are  inferior  to  the  preceding; 
was  put  to  death,  for  which  the  constable  of  they  are  stronger  and  more  deeply  colored  than 
Montmorency  inflicted  a  severe  punishment  on  those  of  Medoc.  Being  hard  and  rough,  they 
the  city.  During  the  revolution  it  was  devas-  are  improved  by  a  voyage,  and  are  principally 
tated  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Girondists,  by  the  sent  to  the  East  Indies  and  America  as  vms  de 
Terrorists,  almost  as  completely  as  Lyons  and  cargaison,  or  are  mijted  with  Medoc  which  is 
Marseilles.  The  oppressiveness  of  the  conti-  intended  for  enportation.  By  the  voyage  they 
nental  system  to  the  trade  of  Bordeaux  made  the  become  more  light  and  delicate,  but  are  not  to 
inhabitants  disaffected  to  the  government  of  he  compared  with  the  growths  of  M^doc  and 
Napoleon,  so  that  they  were  the  first  to  declare  the  Graves.  The  best  are  Queyries  and  Mont 
for  the  house  of  Bourbon,  12  March  1814.  The  Ferrand.  The  former  are  deeply  colored,  and 
Roman  poet,  Ausonius,  was  a  native  of  Bor-  have  much  bod^.  Age  gives  them  an  agreeable 
dtsux.  Montaigne  and  Montesquieu  were  born  aroma,  resembling  that  of  a  raspberry, 
in  the  neighboring  country,  and  the  latter  lies  Among  the  white  Bordeaux  wines,  besides 
buried  there  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Bernard,  those  already  mentioned,  the  finest  growths  ar* 
Pop.  about  275,000.  Sairtenies,  Prdgnac,  Barsac,  and  Bommes.  Mar- 
ti^-A^,,-  iri-t^..  c„  Tr.».„»_  ti'l^C  aid  Saint  M^dard  are  of  a  good  quality, 
Bordeaux  Mixtnr*.  See  FuKGIcmiS.  ^^^  j,^^^  lightness  and  body.  Dariste,  fomierlV 
Bordeaux  Wines.  The  finer  red  wines  of  Dulamon,  is  equal  to  Saint  Bris  and  Carbonieux. 
the  country  around  Bordeaux  are  the  best  which  Among  other  red  wines  are  the  Bourgeais, 
France  produces.  They  contain  but  little  aico-  which  are  of  a  fine  color,  and  acquire  by  age 
hoi,  keep  well,  and  even  improve  by  removal,  lightness  and  an  agreeable  almond  aroma ;  of 
As  the  original  fermentation  is  complete,  they  all  the  Bordelais  wines  they  most  resemble  the 
are,  if  judiciously  managed,  less  subject  to  dis-  Burgundy  wines.  The  first  growths  arc  De- 
order  and  acidity  than  the  Burgundy  wines,  bosquet.  Chateau- Rous  set.  Tajac,  and  Falfax. 
None  of  the  very  best  quality,  however,  is  ex-  The  Bourgeais  wines  were  formerly  preferred 
ported  pure;  a  bottle  of  the  best  Chateau-Mar-  to  MMoc  The  wines  of  Saint  Emilion  htve 
gaux,  or  Haut-Brion,  is  a  rarity  hardly  lo  be  been  much  esteemed.  The  Fronsac  and  Canon 
procured  in  Bordeaux  itself,  at  the  rate  of  six  are  the  best.    Those  of  Entredeux-Mers  become 
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agreeable  with  age.  The  viiis  des  Coles  are  good  outbreak  of  hostilities,    and  when  the  war  be- 

vitis  orditfiiires ;  Ihcy  are  generally   fertnes  and  gan  the  governor  of  Kentucky  went  so  far  as  to 

hard,  and  improve  by  age.     The  best  are  those  attempt  making  his  State  a  neutral  power   out- 

oi  Bassens   and   Cenon.      Consult   Henderson's  side   both   governments,   and    forbade   either    of 

•History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Wines,'  them  occupy uig_  it  without  the  conient  of  the  State 

Borden,  Simeon,  American  inventor  and  authorities.    Finally,  however,  they  split  up  ac- 

surveyor:  b.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  29  Jan.  1798;  d.  cording  to  their  natural  affinities;  the  three  not 

a8  Oct.  i8s&    He  instructed  himself  in  mathe-  border  Statesat  all  — North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 

matics  and  devised  successful  surveying  instrti-  ^u**  Arkansas  — seceded,  with  Virginia:  while  in 

ments.    The  first  American  geodetic  survey  was  Kentucky,    Maryland,    Delaware,   and   Missouri, 

his  work.    In  1846  he  began  the  construction  of  "le  loyal  element,  with  government  help,  pre- 

railroads.  vented  the  State  from  going  ouL    They  never 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  a  city  on  the  Delaware  ^""^  W  hope  .through  the   war,  howwo-     of 

River,  the  Delaware   and    Raritan  Canal,  and  ^^S"?^''.'"^  m'^",!"'''^'^  'i?  "  £°"''"'t"^  "*  »"  ^"^ 

the   Pennsylvania   R.R. ;   57  miles  southwest  of  '^''^  States,  North  and  South. 
New  York.    It  is  noted  as  being  a  former  resi-         Border   War,    a  name    given   during    the 

dence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte   (q.v.),  brother  of  struogle  for  Kansas  to  the  intermittent  civil  war 

Napoleon  I,,  and  for  many  years  the  house  and  '"   *""  Territory,    about    1854-fl,   between    the 

grounds  belonging  to  the  estate  possessed  much  free-sod  and  the  slavery  parties.    It  was  be^un 

interest   for  the  tourist.    The  city  is  the  seat  by  the   attempt   of  the   Missouri   slaveholding 

of  the  Bordentown  Military  Institute,  the  St.  Party   ("Border   Ruffians,"  q,v.)   to  reclaim  by 

Joseph's  Academy  for  girls   (Roman  Catholic),  violence   what   the   actual   settlers   had   won    by 

and  the  Bordentown  Female  College,    There  are  colonization;  many  of  the  worst  atrocitiea  were 

steam  forgo  and  iron  works,  foundry  and  ma-  perpetrated,  and  all  the  temporary  success  of  the 

chine  shops,  worsted  mills,  shirt  factory,  canning  Slavery  side  won,  by  bodies  of  men  who  were 

factories,  a  shipyard  and  other  industries.    The  not   residents  of  R^nua   at  all.      This    caused 

city  was  incorporated  in  1866.  Pop.  (1910)  4,500,  Up   John    Brown    (q.v.)    to    move    there    from 

Border  Ruffians,  a  name  given,  after  the  northern  Ohio  with  his  sons,  and  fight  against 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  1854,  to  the  pro-slavery  'hf""-  Of  the  other  partisan  leaders  on  that 
Missoiirians  who  acted  as  the  allies  of  the  slave  side,  the  most  notable  was  Jamea  Mont- 
clenjent  in  Kansas,  crossing  the  boundary  to  Bomery,  who,  however,  was  a  fc^no  Me  settler. 
vote,  by  which  means  they  organized  the  first  '''''e_  most  efficient  leaders  among  the  Mis- 
government  against  the  bona-dde  free-labor  resi-  sourians.  or  border  ruffians,  were  James 
dents  by  a  vote  of  nearly  double  the  inhabitants  R.  Atciiison  of  Missouri  and  the  Federal 
of  the  Territory,     They  kept   the   State  in  an-  courts. 

archy  for  three  years,  terrorizing  the  inhaWtants  ,  ,  • 
by  murder,  arson,  the  sack  of  towns,  and  other  Boroighera,  Italy,  a  town  on  the  Mediter- 
outrages.  The  most  graphic  comment  is  the  ranean  coast,  in  the  district  of  San  Remo  and 
fact  that  Ihey  adopted  (his  term  of  their  enemies  province  of  Porto  Maurizio,  a  favorite  winter 
and  prided  themselves  on  it  as  an  excellent  joke.  "S'dence  for  invalids,  having  been  made  fash- 
See  Ka:wsas-Neiiiiask*  Bill.  lonable  by  the  visits  of  the  members  of  the  Eng- 

Dnriiar  «»•»-•   u.t^,^  tU^  \\7^,   t\.     r_       c  1'*^   royal   family.     Few   places   on   the   Riviera 

sl.v^  St./wb?f,xrth?fr^siS      K  '"  '>«•'"  «"«""  ""  "«»""»<»l"ion  of  in- 

'tl,  1S"li„7V"."L*'Kem»f5r„d  m":  fflfe 'toT'SJrinSt  i",.""  Tt. 

cKMFi     Tho    f»™    w^.    cn„....;™=.,    i™n™„=-i ,  facilities  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  the 

s"^o™d.drNoraS'Tn"d  VTSS  T"  I"  I  '"""'■  "■"""■ """  •  "■"'"• 

probably  because  their  mountain  districts  held  ^°P-  ^°°^^  *'°?"-  _,  ^  ,.  .  ,  ^ 
so  large  3  proportion  of  loyalists;  and  Arkansas,  Bordone,  Paris,  Italian  pamter  of  the 
for  no  special  reason.  Their  political  position  Venetian  school:  b,  Treviso,  1500;  d.  157a 
was  dictated  by  the  facts  that:  (1)  After  the  Under  Titian  he  made  rapid  progress  m  paintmg. 
prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  one  of  their  chief  The  execution  of  many  works  for  his  native 
industries  was  breeding  slaves  for  exportation  to  city  and  for  Venice  spread  his  fame  as  far  as 
the  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  plantations  of  the  France,  whither  be  was  invited  by  the  kmg. 
southernmost  Sutes,  In  the  Virginia  conven-  The  galleries  of  Dresden  and  Vienna  possess 
tion  of  1833  it  was  said  to  be  the  most  profitable  several  of  his  pieces.  His  most  famous  picture 
in  the  State.  {2)  From  their  position  they  were  J?  the  <Oid  Gondolier  Presenting  a  Ring  to  the 
the  chief  sufferers  from  the  escape  of  fugitive  H^^S^  ',1^  is  considered  one  of  the  masterpieces 
slaves;  in  1850  this  was  estimated  at  a  loss  of  o*  the  Venetian  school.  .Other  examples  of  his 
$3,000,000  a  year,  and  these  States  were  the  most  '*""■]'  ^^^  ■  '  Prophecy  of  the  Tiburtine  Sibjrl,> 
insistent  advocates  of  the  Fugilive  Slave  Law  ■«  Florence;  'Combat  of  the  Gladiators,'  m 
and  its  enforcement;  and  in  1S60  a  Missouri  sen-  Vienna,  and  'The  Chess  Players,'  in  Berlin. 
ator  urged  the  creation  of  a  Federal  police  to  Bore,  s  word  probably  of  Icelandic  origin, 
patrol  the  border  line  for  this  purpose.  (3)  In  and  used  to  designate  a  very  remarkable  phe- 
case  of  war  they  would  be  the  chief  battlefield,  nomenon  which  occurs  in  some  rivers  in  spnng- 
They  therefore  furnished  the  backbone,  if  not  tides.  At  such  times  as  the  tide  advances  the 
the  genesis  of  every  political  movement  to  slop  water  is  suddenly  thrown  in  as  if  in  a  mass,  and 
the  slavery  agitation  or  conciliate  the  sections,  then  pursues  its  course  up  the  river,  and  in 
The  strength  of  the  Know-Nolhing  party  of  1856  opposition  to  the  current,  presenting  a  volume 
and  the  Constitutional  Union  party  of  i860  of  water  moving  with  great  rapidity  and  resist- 
( Bel  I -Everett)  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  less  force,  and  with  a  height  vaiying  from  two 
border  States;  the  Peace  Conference  of  1861  and  or  three  feet,  as  in  the  Severn,  Trent.  Solway, 
the  proposed  Crittenden  Compromise  were  the  and  Dee,  to  more  than  12  feet  in  the  Brahma- 
work  of  these  States.     They  tried  to  prevent  the  pootra,  and  Tsien-Tangkiang.    The  last  is  said 
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to  have  a  rise  of  20  feet,  and  advances  with  a  tury.  A  jurisconsult,  of  the  name  of  Marca 
teudroar,  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour.  The  Antonio  Borghese,  who  was  employed  by  the 
tide  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  rises  with  great  rapid-  papal  eoiirt  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
ity,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  bore  of  appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  its  for- 
Fundy.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  bore  tunes  at  Rome.  His  third  son,  Camillo,  became 
occurs  afford  an  easy  explanation  of  its  cause,  Pope  Paul  V,  (q.v.),  in  1605,  and  he  lavished 
and  show  that  it  is  produced  by  the  disproportion  the  honors  and  riches  which  his  place  enabled 
between  the  volume  of  the  tidal  wave  and  the  him  to  command  on  his  relatives.  For  a  son  of 
receiving  power  of  the  rivers  into  which  it  is  his  elder  brother,  named  Marco  Antonio  Bnr- 
thrown.  ghese,  he  procured  the  princedom  of  Sulmona 
Bore,  the  cavity  of  a  steam  engine  cylin-  ^^  ^  grandeeship  in  Spain.  His  brother, 
der,  pump  barrel,  pipe,  cannon,  barrel  of  a  fire-  Francesco,  he  made  the  leader  ot  the  tra<n>s 
atm,  etc.  In  mechanics  it  is  expressed  in  inches  sent  agamst  Venice  m  1607,  to  maJnlain  the 
of  diameter;  in  cannon  formerly  in  the  weight  P^P?.'  '^^"s?  against  the  opposition  of  that  re- 
in pounds  of  solid  round  shot  adapted  thereto,  P^f'iF  ,  Scipione  Caffareih,  a  nephew,  he  created 
but  since  the  introduction  of  modem  rifled  ord-  wdmal.  Paolo,  the  son  of  Marco  Antonio, 
nance  of  the  breech  loading  pattern,  the  bore  married  Olympia  Aldobrandmi,  the  only  child 
of  cannon  is  always  expressed  in  inches  of  ^  '"=  PI^l?^?  °'  Rossano,  and  grandniece  of 
diameter  or  in  the  equivalent  of  inches.  *-]*T"'.  X".  '  and  thus  mtroduced  the  wealth 
B^^.a.  .V,-  — ,-n,  !«-i  «.^i.:«„=j  t.  .1,-  °'  '"*  Aldobrandmi  mto  the  Borghese  family. 
rr.!w1,^=.  H^itv  ,^=iS  nf'  Jn'^t^??  "^^V  "^^  The  son  of  Paolo,  named  Giovanni  Battista.  was 
Greeks  as  a  de.tjr;  residing  m  Thrace,  and  rep-  the  ambassador  if  Philip  V.  to  the  court  of 
"J",^?  J"*"  "'"f*?i  r/'If'V.  "  ?""  ^'  ^-^  ^'^'  Roi-^.  "here  he  died  in  ?ri7-  His  son,  Marco 
and  beard,  were  full  of  tlakes  of  snow;  instead  Antonio,  was  viceroy  of  Naples  in  1731,  and 
ol  feet  he  had  the  tails  of  serpents,  and  with  ^^^j^^,  '^f  ^^,^  ^^^  ^„  descended  from  him, 
the  tram  of  his  garment  he  stirred  up  clouds  of  ^^came  a  noted  collector  of  works  of  art,  with 
dust.  Boreas  was  the  sop  of  Asti^us  and  of  ^^-^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  l,;^  sumptuous  vUla  on  the 
Eos.  When  Apollo  and  his  favorite  Hj^cinthus  p-^^^^^  j^j,,  g^  BoacHESE,"^  Camillo  Philif. 
were  once  playing  at  quoits,  he  blew  the  quoit 

of  the  former,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  upon  Borghese,  Camillo  Philip  Louis,  formerly 

the  head  of   the  youth,  who  was  killed  by  the  Duke   of  Guastalla,   Prince  of   France,   etc.:   b. 

blow.    By  Oreithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus  of  i77S:   d.    Florence,   10  April   1832.    When  the 

Athens,   he    was    father    of   Cleopatra    Chione,  French  invaded  Italy  he  entered  their  service, 

Calais,   and    Zetes.     The   last   two   took  part  in  and   showed   great   attachment   to  the   cause   of 

the  Argonautic  expedition.  France,  in  particular  to  Gen.  Bonaparte,  whose 

Borecole,  a  pot-herb.    See  Kale.  sjf'^t  ¥^'^'^   Pauline    (q.v.),   he   married.    la 

■n      .      o     t,        T-  1804  he  became  a  French  prince,  and  grand  cross 

Boregat.  See  Rock  Tsonr.  ^,f  the  Ugion  of  Honor,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
Borelh.  GiovMim  Alfonso,  Italian  phjrsi-  of  the  war  against  Austria  in  1805.  commander 
Man  and  scientist:  b.  Naples,  1608;  d,  Rome,  of  a  squadron  of  the  imperial  guard.  After  its 
31  Dec.  1679-  After  studying  medicine  he  both  termination  his  wife  received  the  duchy  of  Guas- 
praciised  and  professed  it  at  various  places,  but  talla,  and  he  was  created  Duke  of  Guastalla. 
particularly  at  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  distm-  After  having  served  in  1806  in  the  campaign 
guished  himself  as  the  leader  of  those  who  have  against  the  Prussians  and  Russians,  and  after 
been  called  mathematical  physicians,  from  having  been  sent  to  Warsaw  to  prepare  the  Poles 
[Warding  the  human  body  as  a  kmd  of  hydrau-  for  a  revolt,  the  emperor  appointed  him 
Ik  machme,  and  then  attempting  to  explain  all  governor-general  of  the  provinces  beyond  the 
its  motions  and  functions  in  accordance  with  Alps.  He  fixed  his  court  at  Turin,  and  became 
the  principles  of  mathematics.  He  appears  to  very  popular  among  the  Piedmontese.  After  the 
have  possessed  very  original  and  inventive  abdication  of  Napoleon  he  broke  up  all  connec- 
powers,  and  made  various  discoveries,  among  tion  with  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  separated 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  an  apparatus  from  his  wife.  The  prince  sold  to  the  French 
apparently  of  the  nature  of  a  diving-bell,  by  government  for  the  sum  of  8,000.000  francs  322 
which  persons  could  descend  into  the  water,  works  of  art  which  ornamented  the  palace  of  his 
remain  in  it  and  move  about  or  rise  and  sink  ancestors,  known  undei  the  name  of  the  Villa 
at  pleasure,  and  of  a  boat  by  which  two  or  more  Borghese.  Among  them  were  several  master- 
persons  might  row  themselves  beneath  the  water  pieces:  for  example,  the  < Borghese  Gladiator,' 
m  any  direction.  His  works  discuss  many  ,he  'Hermaphrodite,'  the  'Silenus,'  the  'Dying 
important  subjects  in  medicine,  mathematics,  and  Seneca,'  'Amor  and  Psyche*  Bonaparte  pro- 
phikwophy;  but  the  great  work  on  which  his  vided  for  the  payment  out  ot  the  national 
ume  rests,  though  not  published  till  after  his  domains  in  Piedmont,  which  the  king  of  Sar- 
M»tn,  13  entitled  'De  Motu  Animalium.'  and  in  dinia  confiscated  in  1815;  at  the  same  time,  in 
so  far  as  it  ralatcs  to  mere  animal  mechanics  consequence  of  the  second  invasion  of  France, 
w  full  of  interest  and  instruction;  but  when  the  prince  received  back  part  of  these  treasures 
he  attempis  to  apply  his  mathematical  prin-  of  art.  In  1818  he  sold  Lucedio,  in  Savcw,  for 
aples  be  faUs  into  egregious  blunders,  and  3,000,000  livres.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  he 
Mumbles  at  every  step.  possessed  the  principalities  Sulmone  and  Rosano. 
D  lit  n  f-  ,-  He  was  one  of  the  richest  Italian  princes. 
BordlTa  Comet  See  Comet.  Borghese,  Marie  Pauline  (Princess),  sis- 
.  Borer,  Round-beaded  and  Flat-headed,  ter  of  Napoleon:  b.  Ajaccio,  20  Oct.  1780:  d 
iMct  enemies  of  several  trees.  See  Apple.  g  June  1825.  When  the  English  occupied  Cor- 
Borghese,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  sica  in  1793  she  went  to  Marseilles,  where  she 
ot  Sienna,  Italy,  which  has  been  more  or  less  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  Friron,  a  member 
oistingiiished  since  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen-  of  the  Convention,  and  son  of  that  critic  whom 
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(q.v.).     Her 
With   Napoleo 
had  many  disi 
for  she  would 
his  poiiey.     Yet  t 


Voltaire  made  famous,  when  another  lady  laid 
claim  to  his  hand.  Tlie  beautiful  Pauline  was 
then  intended  for  Gen.  Duphot,  who  was  after- 
ward murdered  at  Rome  in  December  1707 ;  but 
she  bestowed  her  hand  from  choice  on  Gen. 
Leclerc,  then  at  Milan,  who  had  been  in  1795 
chief  of  the  general  staff  of  a  division  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  had  there  fallen  in  love  with  her. 
When  Leclerc  was  sent  to  St.  Domingo  with 
the  rank  of  captain -general.  Napoleon  ordered 
her  to  accompany  her  husband  with  her  son. 
She  embarked  in  December  1801,  at  Brest,  and 
was  called  by  the  poets  of  the  fleet,  the  Galatea 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Venus  Marina.  Her  statue, 
in  marble,  as  Venus,  was  made  by  Canova  at 
Rome  — a  successful  image  of  the  goddess  of 
beauty.  She  was  no  less  courageous  than  beau- 
tiful, for  when  the  negroes  under  Christophe 
stormed  Cape  Francois,  where  she  resided,  and 
Leclerc,  who  could  no  longer  resist  the  assail- 
ants, ordered  his  lady  and  child  to  be  carried 
on  shipboard,  she  yielded  only  to  force.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  she  married  at  Morfon- 
the  Prince  Cam i Ho  Borghese 
on  died  at  Rome  soon  after. 
I,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  she 
Lites  and  as  many  reconciliations, 
t  always  follow  the  caprices  of 
even  the  proud  style  in  which 
she  demanded  what  her  brothers  begged  made 
her  the  more  attractive  to  her  brother.  Once, 
however,  when  she  forgot  herself  toward 
the  empress,  whom  she  never  liked,  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  court.  She  was  yet  in  dis- 
grace at  Nice  when  Napoleon  resigned  his 
crown  in  1814.  upon  which  occasion  she  imme- 
diately acted  as  a  tender  sister.  Instead  of 
remaining  at  her  palace  in  Rome,  she  set  out 
for  Elba  to  join  her  brother,  and  acted  the  part 
of  mediatrix  between  him  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  When  Napoleon  landed  in 
France  she  went  to  Naples  to  see  her  sister  Caro- 
line, and  afterward  returned  to  Rome.  Before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  she  placed  all  her  dia- 
monds, which  were  of  great  value,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  her  brother.  They  were  in  his  carriage, 
which  was  taken  in  that  battle,  and  was 
shown  publicly  at  London.  He  intended  to  have 
returned  them  to  her.  She  lived  afterward  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  at  Rome,  where  she 
occiq>ted  part  of  the  palace  Borghese,  and  where 
she  possessed,  from  1816,  the  Villa  Sciarra.  Her 
house,  in  which  taste  and  love  of  the  fine  arts 
prevailed,  was  the  centre  of  the  most  splendid 
society  at  Rome.  She  often  saw  her  mother, 
her  brothers  Lucien  and  Louis,  and  her  uncle 
Fesch.  When  she  heard  of  the  sickness  of  her 
brother  Napoleon,  she  repeatedly  requested  per- 
mission to  go  to  him  at  St.  Helena.  She  finally 
obtained  her  request,  but  the  news  of  his  death 
arrived  immediately  after.  At  her  death  she  left 
many  legacies,  and  a  donation,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  enable  two  young  men  of  Ajaccio 
to  study  medicine  and  surgery.  The  rest  of  her 
property  she  left  to  her  brothers,  the  Count  of 
St.  Leu  and  the  Prince  of  Montfort.  Her  whole 
property  amounted  to  about  $50o,ooa 

Borgheai,  Bartolommeo  (Count),  Italian 
numismatist:  b.  Savignano,  11  July  1781 ;  d.  16 
April  1866.  His  attention  was  devoted  to 
elucidating,  through  the  study  of  inscriptions, 
several  obscure  points  in  Roman  history;  and 
the  books  he  published  secured  for  him  a  great 


reputation  among  the  learned.  He  completed, 
after  more  than  30  years'  labor,  a  full  chrono- 
logical list  of  the  Roman  consuls,  embracing 
all  the  modern  discoveries  on  the  subject,  with 
disquisitions  on  the  most  important  questions 
connected  with  Roman  antiquities.  After  his 
death  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings  was 
ordered  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  but  it  was 
not  until  1897  that  the  work  was  finished- 

Borgi,  Giovanni,  jo-van'ne  bor-je,  the  orig- 
inator of  ragged  schools:  b.  Rome,  about  1736; 
d.  about  1802.  He  was  a  tnason  by  trade,  and 
after  his  daily  toil  was  completed,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  sick  in  the  hospital  of 
Santo  Spirito,  spending  entire  nights  in  his  labor 
of  love,  and  frequently  falling  asleep  at  his  work 
during  the  day.  In  his  daily  walks  he  had 
noticed  troops  of  vagrant  children  in  the  streets, 
fast  ripening  into  vice  and  crime.  He  took  ihem 
home  to  his  humble  lodgings,  and,  having  clad 
them  with  the  aid  of  alms  which  he  collected, 
he  apprenticed  them  to  useful  trades.  This 
noble  work  was  observed  and  admired  by  others, 
who  freely  lent  their  aid,  and  in  due  time  a 
society  was  formed,  which  was  further  devel- 
oped in  1784.  Although  Giovanni  was  himself 
entirely  uneducated,  he  perceived  the  advantages 
of  instruction,  and  caused  the  children  to  be 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  by  one 
Francesco  Cervetti,  who  afterward  left  him  and 
founded  another  refuge  for  orphans  called  the 
"Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  which  was  consoli- 
dated wilh  that  of  Giovanni  in  1812.  Pius  VL 
purchased  for  the  institution  the  Palazzo  Ru^^, 
and  became  the  society's  principal  protector. 
Subsequently  the  charity  was  removed  to  dif- 
ferent convents,  and  finally  to  the  church  of  St. 
Anne  of  the  Carpenters. 

Borgia,  Ccsare,  cha-aa'rf  bor'ja.  Italian 
ecclesiastic  and  soldier:  b.  1476;  d.  i3  March 
1507-  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Rodrigo  Bor- 
gia, and  a  Roman  lady  named  Vanozza.  His 
father,  who  in  r4g2  became  Pope,  with  the  title 
of  Alexander  VI.,  made  him  a  cardinal.  When 
Charles  Vtll.  of  France  made  his  entry  into 
Rome,  Alexander  was  obliged  to  treat  with  him, 
and  delivered  Cesare  Borgia  into  his  hands  aa 
a  hostage,  though  he  escaped  a  few  days  after 
from  the  camp  of  the  king.  In  1497  Alexander 
bestowed  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  together  with 
the  counties  of  Terracina  and  Pontecorvo,  on  his 
eldest  son.  Giovanni,  who  had  already  received 
from  the  king  of  Spain  the  duchy  of  Gandia. 
Giovanni  died  shortly  after  his  investiture,  and 
Cesare  has  been  accused  of  murdering  his 
brother  out  of  jealousy,-  but  historical  proof  of 
this  chaiTfe  is  utterly  lacking.  His  father  per- 
mitted him  to  abandon  his  ecclesiastical  ofRce 
and  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  sent  him  to  France  to  carry  to  Louis  XII. 
the  bull  for  divorce  and  dispensation  for  mar- 
riage which  he  had  long  desired  to  obtain. 
Louis  rewarded  Borgia  with  the  duchy  of 
Valentinois.  a  body-guard  of  too  men,  and 
20,00a  livres  a  year,  and  promised  to  aid 
him  in  his  projects  of  conquest.  In  1490  Cesare 
married  a  daughter  of  King  John  of  Navarre, 
and  accompanied  Louis  XII.  to  Italy.  He  first 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Romagnai,  expelled 
the  lawful  possessors  of  the  land,  caused  them 
to  be  treacherously  murdered,  and  himself,  in 
1501,  to  be  appointed  by  his  father  Duke  of 
Romagna.    In   the  same  year  he  wrested  the 
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principality  of  Piombino  from  Jacopo  d'Apiano. 
'  He  also  endeavored,  though  in  vain,  lo  make 
himself  Duke  of  Bologna  and  Florence.  In  isoa 
he  announced  thai  he  was  about  to  attack  Cani- 
«rino.  and  demanded  for  that  purpose  soldiers 
and  artillery  from  Guidobaldo  of  Montefeltra, 
Duke  of  Urbino.  Camerino  was  taken  b^  storm, 
and  GiuHo  di  Barona,  the  lord  of  the  city,  with 
both  his  sons,  was  strangled  at  the  command  of 
Borgia.  Meanwhile  all  the  petty  princes  had 
ttnited 'and  collected  soldiery  for  their  defense; 
but  Cesare  Borgia  terrified  some  by  means  of 
j.ooo  Swiss  whom  he  called  to  Italy,  and  gained 
over  others  by  advantageous  offers.  Thus  he 
dissolved  their  alliance,  seized  their  lands,  and 
saw  no  further  obstacle  lo  his  being  made,  by 
his  father,  king  of  Romagna,  of  the  March, 
and  of  Umbria,  when  Alexander  VI.  died, 
17  Aug.  1503.  At  the  same  time  Cesare 
Borgia  was  attacked  by  a  severe  disease 
at  a  moment  when  his  whole  activity  and 
presence  of  mind  were  needed.  He  found 
means,  indeed,  to  get  the  treasures  of  his  father 
into  his  possession,  assembled  his  troops  in 
Rome,  and  formed  a  closer  alliance  with  France; 
but  enemies  rose  against  him  on  all  sides,  one 
of  the  most  bitter  of  whom  was  the  new  Pope, 
Julius  II.  Borgia  was  arrested  and  carried  to 
Spain,  where  he  remained  for  two  years  in 
prison.  He  at  length  made  his  escape  to  hts 
brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Navarre,  went  with 
hifli  to  war  against  Castile,  and  was  killed  by  a 
shot  before  the  castle  of  Viana. 

Borgia,  Francisco,  fran-th^s'ko,  or  St. 
Francis  (Duke  of  Gandi.i),  Spanish  ecclesias- 
tic: b.  Janda,  Spain,  1510;  d.  Rome,  October 
1572.  He  was  eminent  as  a  soldier  and  states- 
man, and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  Charles  V..  who  appointed  him  viceroy  of 
Catalonia.  While  very  young  he  married  a  noble 
Portuguese  lady.  Eleonora  de  Castro,  by  whom 
he  had  a  large  family.  He  was  always  very 
strict  in  his  morality,  and  exact  in  his  religious 
duties.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
the  40th  year  of  his  age.  At  the  death  of  Laynei, 
in  1565,  he  was  elected  General  of  the  society, 
and  remained  in  office  until  his  death.  Several 
bishoprics,  and  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  were 
rquatedly  pressed  upon  him,  but  he  refused 
them  all.  He  was  canonized  by  Qcment  X.  in 
1671. 

Bor^,  Lncrezia.  loo-krSd'zc-a.  daughter 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  sister  of  Cesare 
Borgia  (q.v.)  :  b.  1480:  d.  Ferrara,  24  June  ISI9- 
When  a  mere  child  she  was  betrothed  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  Aragon,  but  her  father,  on  attaining 
the  popedom,  thought  the  match  beneath  her, 
and  broke  the  engagement,  marrying  her  to 
Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro.  After  she 
had  lived  with  him  for  four  years.  Alexander 
dissolved  the  marriage  on  the  ground  of  the 
husband's  impotency,  and  gave  her  to  Alphonso, 
Duke  of  Biseeglia,  natural  son  of  Alphonso  II. 
of  Aragon.  Two  years  after  her  husband  was 
assassinated  in  a  quarrel  with  Cesare  Bor- 
([la.  Within  (he  course  of  a  year  she  married 
Alphonso  d'Este,  son  of  Ercole,  Duke  of  Fer- 
rari, Here  she  became  a  liberal  patroness  of 
ports,  who  endeavored  to  repay  her  benefactions 
V  lauding  her  as  the  pattern  of  every  virtue. 
The  character  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  has  be«i  the 
nbjcct  of  much  controversy,  but  recent  historical 


researches  have  placed  her  in  a  much  fairer 
light  and  it  has  been  shown  beyond  dispute, 
that  after  her  marriage  to  Alphonso  d'Este  her 
life  was  a  model  of  virtue  and  beneficence 

Borgia,  Rodiigo.  See  Alexandes  VI. 

Borgia,  Stefaao,  ste-fa'nO,  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic; b.  Velletri,  3  Dec  1731 ;  d.  Lyon,  23  Nov.- 
1804.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Alex- 
ander Borgia,  Archbishop  of  Fermo,  and  in  1750, 
on  becoming  a  member  of  the  Etruscan  Academy 
of  Cortona,  commenced  at  Velletri  to  ■form  a 
museum  which  has  since  become  one  of  the 
richest  private  collections  in  existence.  In  1759 
be  was  appointed  by  Benedict  XIV.  governor 
of  Benevento,  and  in  1770  he  became  secretary 
to  the  College  of  Propaganda,  which  broi^ht 
him  into  immediate  relation  with  missionaries 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  enabled  him,  at 
comparatively  little  expense,  to  enrich  his 
museum  with  manuscripts,  coins,  statues;  idols, 
and  all  the  other  rarities  which  each  country 
possessed.  In  1789  Pius  VI.  made  him  a  car~ 
dinal.  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  him 
inspector-general  of  the  foundling  hospital,  into 
which  he  introduced  extensive  reforms.  In  1797 
the  revolutionary  spirit  which  had  broken  out 
in  France  extended  itself  to  Rome,  and  the 
Pope,  as  the  best  means  of  counteracting  it,  gave 
all  his  conlidence  to  Borgia  and  installed  him 
as  dictator.  The  situation  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult, but  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  the 
trust,  and  gained  such  ascendency  over  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  tranquillity  and  good  order 
remained  uninterrupted  till  1798.  By  this  time 
the  French  were  at  the  gates,  and  the  popular 
party,  becoming  dominant,  established  a  repub- 
lic. The  Pope  was  compelled  to  depart,  and 
Cardinal  Borgia,  at  first  arrested,  was  ordered, 
on  obtaining  his  liberty,  to  quit  the  papal  States. 
After  disembarking  at  Leghorn  he  repaired  to 
Venice  and  Padua,  and  continued  regularly  to 
discharge  his  functions  in  connection  with  the 
Propaganda  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  inter- 
rupt them.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  new 
Pope,  Pius  VII.,  who  treated  him  with  the  same 
confidence  as  his  predecessor.  Afterward,  when 
Pius  VII.  was  carried  off  to  France.  Borgia  wal 
ordered  to  accompany  him,  and  he  accordingly 
set  out,  but  had  onl^  reached  Lyons  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  and  died.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical works,  and  deserves  honorable  mention 
for  his  liberal  patronage  of  arts  and  artists. 

Borgne',  bor-ne,  Lake,  Louisiana,  a  body 
of  water  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State.  Though  termed  a  lake,  it  is  strictly  the 
termination  of  that  large  arm  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf  known  as  Pascagoula  Sound,  being  united 
to  that  by  a  pass  or  strait  crossed  by  a  line  of 
small  islands  and  faced  on  the  east  by  Grand 
Island.  Lake  Borgne  is  also  connected  with 
Lake  Pontchartrain  by  the  Rigolet  Pass.  It  is 
about  the  average  depth  of  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
and  approaches  within  15  miles  of  New  Orleans. 
Its  greatest  extent  is  in  a  northeast  and  south- 
west direction,  in  which  its  length  is  about  30 
miles.  Lake  Borgne  forms  a  part  of  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

Borgognonc,  Jacopo  Cortesi,  yii-ka-pff 
kor-ta-ze  bor-go-nyo-ne,  French  pamter:  b. 
St.    Hippolite,    Burgundy,    i6ai;    d.    1676.    He 
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studied  painting;  under  bis  father,  but  enlisted  makes  the  rock  more  easy  to  cut  In  soft  rock, 
in  the  army  and  remained  in  it  for  three  years,  whenever  the  hole  is  to  be  vertical,  a  jumpff  . 
On  his  return  he  resumed  his  art,  and  went  to  is  used.  This  is  a  weighted  drill,  which  acts 
Bologna  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Guido  merely  by  its  own  weight,  when  let  fall  from 
and  became  an  inmate  in  his  house,  where  he  about  a  toot  in  height.  The  powdered  stone  is 
made  good  use  of  the  valuable  opportunities  of  removed  at  intervals  by  a  scraper.  But  in  alt 
improvement  thus  afforded  him.  After  realiz-  great  engineering  undertakings  rock-boring 
ing  an  independence  he  visited  hia  native  place,  machinery  now  supplants  hand  work.  The 
Returning  again  to  Italy,  where  he  painted  with  machines  are  principally  devised  to  imitate  the 
much  success,  he  resolved  to  become  a  Jesuit,  percussive  action  of  the  hand  drill,  the  borine 
He  was  accordingly  admitted  into  the  order  at  chisel  being  worked  and  rotated  by  compressed 
Rome  in  165s,  but  he  appears  to  have  painted  air,  and  sometimes  directly  by  steam.  The  com- 
as diligently  as  ever.  He  is  remarkable  for  free-  pressed-air  machines  possess  the  great  advan- 
dom  of  design,  and  the  vividness  with  which  his  tageof  aiding  in  the  ventilation  of  the  working  — 

Eictures  bring  the  subjects  which  they  represent  often  a  most  important  consideration,  seeing  the 

efore  the  mind.  operations  are   chiefly   carried   on   in   confined 

Borgn,  bor-goo',  Africa,  a  district  in  the  ^P^^es  where  large  volumes  of  poisonous  gases 

Western   Sudan,  lying  about  lat.   lo"  N.,  and  are  evolved  from  explosions.    The  earliest  prac- 

strelching  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  east  J"^^'  rock-honng  machme  was  that  of  Sommeil- 

to  the  Niger.     It  is  hilly  in  parts,  hut  much  of  '^''-   °"^   °*   ^'^^   engineers   of   the    Mont    Cenis 

it  is  wen  watered  and  extremely  fertile.     Among  tunnel,  at  which  undertaking  the  apparatus  was 

its  numerous  productions  are  rice,  grain,  indigo,  "'■^^     used.     Now     the     forms     of     percussion 

cotton,   bananas,   and   citrons.     The   inhabitants  "nachines     are    very    numerous,     miprovements 

are  Mohammedan.    Eama  and  Wawa  are  chief  «""K  directed  toward  lightness  and  aimpliciiy 

tawns.  ''f    parts,    and    to    the    method  —  automatic  or 

u-,'^..  A-jj    t;™  d™.™-  a™~  otherwise — of  advancing  the  boring-tool  as  the 

Bone  Acid.  See  BoRACic  Aon.  „ork     proceeds.    Among     the     best      known 

Boring,    a    species   of   circular   cutting   in  machines  are  the  Barrow,  Burleigh,  Darlington, 

which   a   cylindrical   portion   of   a   substance   is  Ferroux,    Ingersoll,    and    McKean    rock-borers, 

gradually   removed.     When  tubes  of  metal   are  Diamond  drills  working  in  the  manner  described 

to  be  formed,  a  cast  is,  in  some  cases,  made  Below  are  also  used,    Brandt's  rotatory  borer  is 

in  solid  metal,  and  the  whole  of  the  bore  is  pro-  an  apparatus  similar  in  action  to  the  diamond 

duced  by  the  boring^macbine :  in  others  the  cast  drill,  but  with  a  crown  of  hardened  steel   in 

is  made  hollow  at  first,  and  the  borer  is  only  place  of  cutting  diamonds.    The  tool  is  pressed 

used  to  give  uniformity  and  finish  to  the  inside  against,  and  rotated  by  water  power.    An  appa- 

of  the  tube.    In  boring  cannon  sometimes  the  ratus  similar  in  principle  to  the  br^ce  and  bits 

tool  is  made  to  revolve  while  the  cannon  is  at  of  the  carpenter  is  used  with  advantage  in  uni- 

rest,   and    sometimes   the    cannon    is   made   to  form  rock,  such  as  slate. 

revolve  while  the  tool  is  at  rest.    By  the  latter         The  bores  for  deep  wells  of  aii  kinds,  and  for 

arrangement  the  bore  is  said  to  be  formed  with  discovering  the   mineral   contents   of   a   region, 

more   accuracy    than   by   the   other   method   of  come    under    one    categorj-.     As    a    preliminary 

putting  the  borer  in  motion.  operation  in  mining,  boring'  is  of  the   utmost 

In  the  jewelry  and   small  metal  industries,  importance  for  discovering  the  position,  thick- 

hand  drills,  which  consist  of  a  spindle  with  steel  ness,  and  dip  ot  mineral  strata  or  todes,  and  for 

bits,  to   which   reciprocating   rotation   is   given,  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  overlying  deposits, 

are  the    implements   for  piercing   small    holes.  Bores  are  made  by  three  classes  of  implement  — 

The  boring  of  holes  in  metal  plates  is  effected  (r)  boring-rods,  (2)  rope  borers,  and  {3)  dia- 

by   means  of  drills  driven  by   machinery.     The  mond  drills. 

drill  is  inserted  in  the  end  01  a  vertical  spindle.  The  rod-boring  instrument  consists  of  an 
which  revolves  in  a  fixed  frame  and  is  driven  by  iron  shank  having  a  cross-bar  at  the  top  and  a 
the  bevel  wheels.  The  metal  to  be  bored  is  hollow  screw  at  the  bottom;  to  this  all  the  sue- 
placed  on  a  table  or  other  support,  below  the  cessive  boring  instruments  are  fastened.  A  sim- 
drill ;  and  the  up  and  down  motion,  or  end  pres-  pie  chisel  is  first  attached  to  the  screw,  and  one 
sure  and  off  action,  of  the  drill  is  effected  by  or  two  men  press  upon  the  cross-bar,  and,  at  the 
the  hand  gear  turning  the  screw;  which,  being  same  time,  lorce  it  round  like  an  auger;  while 
coupled  10  the  top  of  the  spindle,  presses  it  anotiier  workman,  by  means  of  a  lever  erected 
down  or  raises  it,  according  to  the  wa^  it  is  overhead,  with  a  chain  descending  from  it  to  the 
turned.  The  spindle  slides  vertically  in  the  cross-bar,  gives  an  up-and-down  motion  to  the 
collar  forming  the  axis  of  the  bevel  wheel,  but  instrument.  When  the  chisel  becomes  dogged, 
is  carried  round  with  it  by  means  of  a  pin  from  the  accumulation  of  material  which  it  has 
which  projects  into  a  groove.  loosened,  it  is  exchanged  for  a  eyJindrical  auger, 
As  applied  to  the  earth  and  to  rocks,  boring  provided  with  a  valve,  which  scoops  out  the 
embraces  two  classes  of  operations  —boring  of  separate  material;  and  thus  by  alternate  choi>- 
shot-holes  for  blasting,  and  the  sinking  of  bores  ping  and  scooping  tlie  work  is  carried  on.  The 
in  prospecting  for  minerals  and  in  forming  wells  nature  of  the  strata  is  determined  with  consider- 
for  water,  brine,  and  mineral  oils.  Blast -holes  able  facility  and  certainty  by  examining  the  frag- 
in  rocks  are  made  from  one  10  two  —sometimes  ments  brought  up  by  the  anger.  As  the  work 
more  —  inches  in  diameter,  and  may  pierce  to  advances,  successive  lengths  of  rod  are  screwed 
the  depth  of  nine  feet.  Such  holes  are  most  on  at  the  upper  end.  A  derrick  pole  is  erected 
simply  made  in  hnrd  rock  by  a  sieel-pointed  over  the  bore  hole  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
drill,  struck  by  a  hammer,  and  turned  partly  the  rods,  to  permit  the  change  of  the  tools. 
ronnd  after  each  blow  to  make  the  hole  cylin-  The  rope  method  of  boring  has  been  long  in 
drical.  The  addition  of  a  little  water  serves  to  use  among  the  Chinese.  By  it  the  great  loss  of 
preserve  the  temper  of   the  boring  tool,  and  time  arising  from  Uie  screwing  Kod  unscrewing 
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of  the  rods  at  each  elevation  of  the  chisel  or 
duger  is  saved.  The  chisel  and  scooping  instru- 
ment are  fastened  to  a  rope,  which  is  alternately 
elevated  and  allowed  to  descend  by  the  simple 
force  of  gravity ;  the  instrutnent  thus  forces  its 
■way  through  the  ground.  In  the  softer  rocks  of 
the  newer  formations  this  method  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  boring  for  artesian  wells. 
The  rope-boring  machinery  of  Malher  and  Piatt, 
of  Salford,  England,  in  which  a  flat  hempen  rope 
is  employed,  is  in  extensive  use. 

For  deep  well-sinking;  as  in  the  Pennsylvania 
oil  region,  where  depths  of  a,ooo  feet  and  more 
have  to  be  reached,  and  for  mineral  prospecting, 
the  diamond  drill  has  of  late  years  largely  super- 
seded all  other  borers.  With  this  apparatus  the 
earth  can  be  pierced  at  any  angle,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  in  iavestieating  mineral 
deposits ;  and,  moreover,  ths  drill  produces  solid 
and  continuous  cores  of  the  strata  through  which' 
it  passes,  so  that  a  complete  section  of  any  bore 
can  be  exposed  to  view.  The  diamond  drill  con- 
sists of  a  crown,  or  cylinder  of  steel,  around  one 
edge  of  which  are  fixed  a  series  of  black  dia- 
monds. These  diamonds  are  so  set  that  they 
project  alternately  a  little  beyond  the  outside  and 
loside  edge  of  the  t^Iinder.  This  crown  is 
screwed  to  lengths  of  iron  tubing  as  it  cuts  its 
way  by  rotation  into  the  rock,  and  it  makes,  as 
it  descends,  an  annular  cutting  somewhat  larger 
tfian  the  thickness  of  the  continuous  tube,  which 
the  crown  and  its  shaft  form.  Thus  a  core  of 
rock  is  cut  out  and  held  within  the  tube,  and 
the  pieces  may  be  lifted  out  from  time  to  time  as 
the  work  proceeds.  The  detritus  resulting  from 
the  abrasion  of  the  ring  of  rock  is  continuously 
washed  away  by  a  current  of  water,  forced  down 
within  the  tubing.  Diamond  drills  are  made  of 
many  sizes,  from  V/i  up  to  i8  inches  in  diameter. 
The  prototype  of  the  diamond  drill  was  M.  Fau- 
velles  hollow  borii^-rod  with  steel  crown, 
described  at  the  British  Association  meeting  in 
18411 


south  of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  capital 
of  the  govcnunent.  From  its  situation  and 
water  communications  it  is  the  centre  of  a  very 
large  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  annual  fair, 
_  and  has  woolen  and  iron  manufactures.  Pop. 
about  a$fioo. 

BorfwoT,  bfi-re'sof,  Russia,  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Minsk,  50  miles  northeast  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bcre- 
litia.  Not  far  from  it  took  place  the  disastrons 
muage  of  the  Bcrerina  by  the  French  in  i8ta. 
Pop.  about  15,000. 

BBrJcson,  Johan  Helenus  I^ttrenthis,  ^5- 
han  el-a'n6s  le-rSti'shfi-iis  b*r'ye-s6n,  Swedish 
sculptor:  b.  Halland,  1835.  He  studied  at  Rome 
and  I^ris,  and  in  iStq  became  professor  at  the 
Art  Academy  of  Stockholm.  His  work  includes 
both  portrait- statues  and  ideal  subjects,  in  which 
he  unites  fidelity  to  nature  with  love  of  beauty. 
Among  his  works  are  'The  Bowler' ;  'The 
Fisher  Boy  of  Capri' ;  'Youth  ivith  a  Tortoise* ; 
and  the  statues  of  the  poet  Holberg  at  Bergen, 
of  the  historian  Geiger  at  Upsala,  of  Axel 
Oxenstiem  at  Stockholm,  and  of  King  Charles 
X.  Gustavus  at  MalmH. 

Borland,  Solon,  American  senator:  b.  Vir- 
jpnis;  d.  Texas,  31  Jan.  1864.    He  was  educated 


in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  During  the  Mexican  waf 
he  served  as  major  in  Yell  s  cavalry,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  in  January  1847,  After  his  dis- 
charge in  June  1847  he  served  as  a  volunteer  aid 
to  Geo.  Worth  until  the  end  of  the  canipaign. 
After  serving  in  the  United  States  Senate 
(1848-53),  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Central 
America.  When  returning  to  the  United  States 
after  his  resignation  he  was  assaulted  at  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua  for  interfering  to  prevent  the 
arrest  of  a  person  charged  With  murder  at 
Puntas  Arenas.  For  this  insult  the  sloop-of-war 
Cyane  bombarded  and  destroyed  the  town,  under 
instructions  from  the  United  States  govern- 
mentr  13  July  1854.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
was  a  brigadier  in  the  Confederate  service,  and 
before  his  State  seceded,  raised  troops  and  seized 
Fort  Smith,  by  order  of  Gov.  Rector,  24  April 
1861. 

Borlase,  William,  English  mineralogist 
and  antiquarian :  b.  Pendeen,  Cornwall,  Jog6; 
d,  i?72.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  entered  orders 
and  became  successively  rector  of  Ludgvan  ana 
vicar  of  St  Just.  The  richness  of  Cornwall 
in  mineral  products  and  antiquities  gave  a  direc- 
tion to  his  studies,  and  be  began  making  collec- 
tions with  the  view  of  afterward  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  native  county.  In  i?so  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which 
he  had  communicated  a  valuable  paper  on  the 
spars  and  crystals  of  the  Cornish  mines,  and  tot 
many  years  after  he  continued  to  write  in  if» 


m  North  Carolina,  studied  medicine  and  settled    sons. 


"Antiquities  of  Comwalf,*  and  in  1758  he  c  — 
pleted  the  work  by  publishing  his  'Natural  tfis- 
tory  of  Cornwall.*  He  ;kept  up  a  corresiiond- 
ence  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day, 
and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Pope,  whom 
be  furnished  with  materials  for  his  grotto  at 
Twickenham.  Dr.  Borlase's  name,  formed  out 
of  crystals,  is  still  to  be  seen  there. 

Bormann,  bor'man,  Edwin,  German  poet: 
b.  Leipsic,  14  April  1851.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Dresden,  and  at 
Leipsic  and  Bonn.  His  first  success  was  won 
by  a  series  of  humorous  poems  in  the  Saxon  dia> 
lect  which  appeared  in  the  'Fliegende  Blatter.* 
His  other  works  are  in  High  German;  they 
include  'Seid  uraschlungen,  Millionen,'  a  book 
of  humorous  songs,  'Schehnenlieder' ;  'Da« 
Biichlein  von  der  Schwanen  Kunst,'  'Lieder- 
hort  in  Sang  und  Klang,'  and  'Klinginsland, 
Minnelieder  und  Spiel mannsweisen.' 

Bonnio,  bor'mE-o  (Ger.  Wohms,  voormz), 
Italy,  a  town  in  Lombardy,  near  the  Adda;  pop. 
about  2,000.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  salt  baths 
called  Bagni  di  Bormio.  The  temperature  is  gg' 
$'.  Gen.  DessoUes  achieved  here  a  victory  over 
the  Austrians,  26  March  1799-  The  beautiful 
galleries  of  the  road  which  leads  over  the  Worm- 
ser  Joch  (an  Alpine  mountain),  from  Tyrol  to 
Italy,  were  destroyed  by  the  Italians  in  1848. 

Bom,  Bertrand  de,  bar-tr5n  de  born, 
French  troubadour  and  warrior :  b.  in  the  Castle 
of  Bom,  Perigord,  1140;  d.  about  laog.  He  dis- 
possessed his  brother  of  bis  estate,  whose  part 
was  taken  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  revenge 
for  De  Bom's  satirical  lays.  Dante  places  him 
in  the  'Inferno'  on  account  of  his  verses  inten- 
sifying the  quarrel  between  Henry  II.  and  his 
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BBme,  Lading,  lood'vlg  ber'ne,  German  far  up,   and  some  of  them  navigable  for   200 

political    writer:    b.    Frank fort-on-the-Main,   of  miles.    Innumerable  smaller  streams  flow  from 

Jewish  parents,  6  May   1786;  d.  Paris,   12   Feb.  the  great  water-sheds. 

183?.  He  .founded,  and  for  three  years  con-  In  connection  with  the  river  systems  there 
ducted,  Die  Wage,  a  journal  devoted  to  civics,  are  numerous  lakes  in  Borneo;  but  of  true 
science,  and  art.  Of  his  ntimerous  satirical  mountain  lakes  on  a  large  scale  there  arc  proba- 
sketches,  all  full  of  humor  and  wit,  these  are  biy  few.  The  great  lake  of  Kinabalu,  which 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant:  'Monograph  on  the  Bgured  in  older  accounts,  with  100  miles  of  cir- 
German  Postal  Snail,'  'The  Art  of  Becoming  an  cumference,  is  a  pure  myth,  based  perhaps  on  a 
Original  Author  in  Three  Days,'  'Memorial  misunderstood  description  of  the  great  grass- 
Address     to      Jean     Paul.'     Fierce     animosity  covered  plain  of  Danao. 

toward  the  dynastic  policies  of  Germany  per-  Meteorological  Conditions,  Products,  eU. — ■ 
meated  whatever  he  wrote;  even  his  literary  and  The  climate  m  the  low  grounds  is  humid, .hot, 
dramatic  criticism  was  biased  by  this  passion,  and  unhealthful  for  Europeans;  but  in  the 
His  last  completed  work,  'Meniel,  the  French  higher  parts  toward  the  north  the  temperature 
Devourer'  ('Franzosenfresser'),  is  proof  that  is  generally  moderate,  the  thermometer  at  noon 
to  the  last  his  voice  was  still  for  war.  His  varying  from  81°  to  91°  F.  During  the  rainy 
^Complete  Works,'  in  12  volumes,  were  pnb-  season,  from  November  to  May,  heavy  storms 
lished  in  1863.  of  wind  with  loud  thunder  are  experienced  on 
Bor'netne.  See  Borneol  *^*  ™^^*  coast.  Tht  influence  of  the  land  and 
n««^i  m,...A  ,).  i,E  _-  J-  u*  --  It  _  sea  breezes  passes  inland  to  quite  remarkable 
BomeU  Giraud  de.  zhe-ro  de  bor-na-e,  a  (instances  across  the  level  plams  and  up  the 
It^^T^}  vTZ^^r'j^fA,^^.  ^k."i:^^2;J-  "ver  valleys.  Vegetation  is  extremely  luxuri- 
nalwe  of  Exideu.l  Dordogne^  His  contcmpo-  The  forests  produce  ironwood.  bilian, 
raries  bestowed  op  h.m  the  sobriquet  'Master  of  (^^^  ^^o  sandalwood,  gutta-percha,  dye^ 
iTtt^^..  .^r%h  .h^Lil'  J^"^^f  T  woods,  beiizoin.  wax.  dra|on's-blood,  .^o. 
™n™  J„  «A^?,»^  charmmg  song  of  the  ^^^ons  resins.  Vegetable  oils,  and  gums.  Tlie 
mommg.  'Alba."  camphor  of  Bru^t  is  the  best  in  %ia.  The 
Bornemann,  Wilhelm,  vfl  helm  bor'ne-  mohor-tree,  well  adapted  for  making  native 
man,  German  dialect  poet:  b.  Gardelegen,  1766;  boats,  attains  a  height  of  80  feet,  and  the  kala- 
d.  1851.  He  IS  one  of  the  foremost  representa-  dang,  suited  for  large  masts,  of  zoo  feet.  Nut- 
tives  of  modern  Low  German  poetry.  His  megs,  cloves,  cinnamon,  pepper,  bete!,  ginger, 
works  are  <Low  German  Poems'  (1810),  repub-  rice,  millet,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  cotton  in 
lished  in  3  loth  edition  in  1891 ;  'Pictures  of  Amuntai,  sugar-cane  in  Sambas  and  Montrado, 
Nature  and  the  Chase'  (1829);  'Humorous  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee  in  Sambas,  pineapples. 
Hunting  Songs.'  cocoanuts,  etc.,  are  cultivated.  The  mountains 
Bor'neo  (corrupted  by  the  Portuguese  and  forests  contain  many  monkeys,  among  which 
from  Bruni  or  Brunei,  the  name  of  a  state  on  is  the  orang-outang.  Tapirs,  a  small  kind  of 
its  northwest  coast),  one  of  the  islands  of  the  tiger,  small  Malay  bears,  swine,  wild  a;ten  or 
Malay  archipelago,  and.  next  to  Australia  and  banteng,  and  various  kinds  of  deer  abound. 
New  Guinea  (but  not  much  smaller  than  the  The  elephant  is  found  only  in  the  north  and 
latter),  the  largest  island  in  the  world.  On  the  the  rhinoceros  in  the  northwest.  The  few 
south  it  has  the  Java  Sea ;  on  the  east  the  Strait  domesticated  animals  are  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats, 
of  Macassar  and  the  Sea  of  Celebes;  on  the  dogs,  and  cats.  A  few  horses  are  seen  in  Ban- 
north  the  Sulu  Sea;  on  the  west  and  northwest  jermassin.  Among  the  birds  are  eagles,  vul- 
the  China  Sea.  Its  circumference  is  about  tures,  argus  pheasants,  peacocks,  flamingoes, 
3,000  miles,  its  greatest  length.  780  miles,  and  its  pigeons,  parrots,  and  also  the  swifts  (CoUocalta 
greatest  breadth  690  miles;  area,  according  to  eiciitenia)  which  construct  the  edible  nests  prized 
recent  calculation  283,358  square  miles.  Its  out-  by  the  Chinese  for  making  soup.  The  rivers, 
line  is  but  slightly  indented  by  bays  and  inlets;  lakes,  and  lagoons  swarm  with  crocodiles,  and 
and  yet  the  skeleton  of  its  mountain  ranges,  many  kinds  of  snakes,  frogs,  lirards,  and 
now  well  ascertained  by  the  travels  of  Dalton,  leeches.  Fish  is  plentiful,  and  the  coasts  are 
Low,  Bums,  and  Schwaner,  show  that  at  not  rich  in  tortoises,  pearl  mussels,  oysters;  and 
a  very  remote  period  it  must  have  presented  the  trepang.  Brilliant  butterflies  and  moths  are  in 
same  singular  configuration  with  Celebes  and  great  variety.  Among  the  mineral  products  are 
Gilolo  —  that  of  a  group  of  peninsulas.  Starting  coal,  gold,  and  copper,  especially  in  Montrado; 
from  the  central  mountains,  the  Anga-anga  antimony,  iron,  tin.  platina.  nickel,  diamonds 
group,  and  proceeding  northeast,  we  trace  a  and  other  precious  stones,  rock  crystals,  pores' 
chain,  terminating  in  Kinibaloo  (11,000  feet  lain  cla};,  petroleum,  and  sulphur.  The  dia* 
high,  the  highest  peak  in  Borneo),  which  forms  mond  mines  are  chieQy  in  Landak  and  Ponti' 
the  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  Hardly  half  anak;  Sambas  produces  the  greatest  quantity 
of  the  island  is  good  terra  lirma,  habitable  for  of  ^old;  the  kingdom  of  Brunei.  Kutei,  and 
man.  An  alluvial  marshy  band,  varying  from  Banjermassin,  the  largest  amount  of  coal.  The 
30  to  so  miles  in  width,  surrounds  the  island,  Pengaron  coai  field,  worked  by  the  Dutch  gov- 
the  only  avenues  to  the  interior  being  its  numer-  emment,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ous  rivers  and  streams.  The  mouths  of  23  Populalion.—  Tht  population  consists  of 
rivers,  all  navigable  on  an  average  100  miles  three  classes,  the  Dyaks  or  Dayaks,  who  are  the 
for  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  12  feet  of  aboriginal  heathen  inhabitants  and  constitute  the 
water,  can  be  counted  along  the  northwest  great  bulk  of  the  population ;  the  Mohamme- 
coast,  between  Capes  Sarapanraanjo  and  Datoo.  dans  or  Malays  —  for  this  name  is  extended  so 
Berow  and  Coti  rivers  on  the  east,  Banjar,  as  to  include  all  professors  of  Islam,  whrther 
Murong,  Kahajan.  and  Mendawei  rivers  on  the  true  Malays,  Buginese,  Javanese.  Djraks,  or 
south,  and  the  rivers  Pontianak  and  Sambas  on  Arabs;  and  the  Chinese.  The  Dyaka  live 
the  west  are  large  streams  with  tides  flowing  chiefly  in  the  interior,  and  employ  themselvet 
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with  tillage  and  the  callecting  of  gutta-percha,  or  indirectly  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  divided  it 

resin,  giitns,  rattans,  gold  dust,  and  wa.x.    They  into  the  residency  of  the  western  division  of 

are  divided  into  numerous  tribes.    The  Malays  Borneo,  and  that  of  the  southern  and  eastern, 

(taking  the   name   ethnographic  ally)    dwell    on  the    former   having   Pontianak    as    the    seat   of 

tfte  coasts,   are  traders   and  bold   sailors.     They  government,    the   latter    Banjermassin.     Elesides 

are  more  civilized  than  the  Dyaks,  cultivate  the  a  number  of  smaller  dependencies,  the  western 

grounds  around   their  houses,   lay  out   gardens,  division  contains  the  kingdom  of  Landak,  Tayan, 

keep   cattle,    and    live    partly   by    fishing.     The  Mampawa,    Sukadaua,    Simpang,    Matan,    Seka- 

Clunesc,  chiefly  from  Canton,  have  peoetrated  dow,    Sintang,    Sambas.    Among    the    separate 

far  into  the  interior.     They  engage  in  trade  and  states  which  go  to  form  the  southern  and  eastern 

mining,  are  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  make  divisions    are    Kotaringin,    Banjermassiu,    and 

money,  and  then  return  to  their  native  country.  Martapura.     In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the 

They  have  always  endeavored  to  live  as  inde-  Sultan  of  Banjermassin,  the  district  watered  hy 

pendent  rMiublics  (kong-tt)  under  chiefs  chosen  the   Great   Dyak   or   Kahayan   is  preserved   for 

by    themselves,  and  according  to  Chinese  laws,  the  native  tribes,  who  in  1879  were  estimated  at 

In   1857  the  Chinese  living  in  Sarawak  rebelled,  18,000  souls;   Chinese,   Malays,  etc.,  arc  forbid- 

snd     were    nearly    exterminated.    The    Dutch  den  to  ascend  the  river  higher  than  the  Kanpore 

were  also  compelled  to  put  them  down  by  force  Pilany.     The   same  is  the  case  with  the  basins 

of    arms,   and   have   imposed   a   poll   tax.     The  of   the   Kapuas,   Mururg,   known    as   the   Litde 

women  of  Borneo,  except  the  Dyak,  weave  cot-  Dyak  district.     The  population  of  the  whole  of 

ton     fabrics,    ntake    earthenware,    baskets,    and  the  Dutch  portion  of  the  island  on  31  Dec.  1909, 

mats   of   bKiutiful   designs   and  colors.     In   the  was  1,300,000,  of  whom  a  few  were  Europeans, 

district  of  Banjermassin   are  factories   of   wea-  but    most    were    natives,    Chinese,    Arabs,    and 

pons.    The    principal    exports    are    gold,    gold  miscellaneous    Orientals.      In    the    number    of 

dust,  diamonds,  coal,  rattans,  gutta-percha,  edi-  natives  are    included    from   soo,ooo  to  300,008 

ble  nests,  cotton,  wax,  timber,  dye-woods,  mats,  Malays  settled  along  the  coast,  who  used,  for- 

resins,   sandalwood,  camphor,  etc. ;  the  imports,  merly.  to  be  counted  among  the  strangers.    The 

earthenware,  iron,  steel,  and  copper  work,  piece-  island  of  Labuan,  off  the  coast  of  Brunei,  has 

goods,  yams,  woolen  and  silk  fabrics,  medicines,  belonged  to  the  British  since  1846. 

provisions,     wines,     spirits,     rice,     sugar,     tea,  The   Chinese  had  commercial   dealings  with 

tobacco,  opium,  trepang,  gambir,  gunpowder,  etc  Borneo  as  early  as  the  5th  century,  but  tliey 

Divisiotu. —  Borneo    has    never    formed    a  made  no  settlement  for  a  long  time  after.    The 

political  unity,  and  there  is  no   native  destgna-  Malay  kingdom  of  Borneo  proper  dates  back  to 

tion     for    the    island    as    a    whole.     The    name  the    13th    century.     Another    Malay    settlement 

Borneo    (Burna    or   Brunei)    in   fact   properly  of  later  origin.  Sambas,  was  at  lirst  dependent  on 

applies  only  to  the  Malay  kingdom  on  the  north-  Jobore  in  the  Malay  peninsula.     Sukadana  wai 

west    coast;    and    Kalamantan    or    Kalamantin,  founded  by  Hindu  Javanese  from  the  kingdon 

sometimes  quoted  as   a  general  appellation,  is  of  Majapahit  (see  Java)  and  spread  its  influence 

also     of     limited     purport     Borneo     originally  on  the  whole   southern  part  of  the  west  coasL 

included  nearly  the  whcJC  of  the  northwest  of  Mampawa  was  a  Buginese  settlement,  and  Pon* 

the  island.    The  sultan  has  absolute  authority,  tianak  was  founded  as  late  as  1771  by  a  colony 

In  1847  he  undertook  not  to  surrender  any  of  of  Arabs,   Malays,  and   Buginese.     Islam  began 

his   territory   to   any   other   power   without   the  to  be  preached  by  Arabs  from  Palembang  in  the 

sanction   of  the  British  government.     The  capi-  i6th  century. 

t»l,  Brunei,  20  miles  from  the  coast,  on  the  river  The  Portugese  effected  a  settlement  in  i6()0 

of  the  same  tiame,  has  at  the  most  2afXXi  inhabi-  at  Banjermassin ;  from  thence  they  were,  how- 

tants;  whereas  it  was  credited  by  Pigafetta  (i6lh  ever,   soon  expelled.     The   Dutch    succeeded   in 

century)    with   25,000  houses.     The  total  popu-  concluding    a    treaty    of    commerce    with    the 

lation   of  the  country   within  its  present  limits  princes   of   Banjermassin.     They   erected   a  fort 

may  be  stated  at  160.000.     Its  area  was  reduced  and   factory  in   1643,  and   a   second   in    1778   at 

by  the    erection   of   Sarawak   iiito   a   practically  Pontianak.     The      British     made     unsuccessful 

independent  principality  by  Sir  James  Brooke  attempts  in  1702  and  1774  to  effect  a  settlement 

(l&(t-68),  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  Brit-  in    Borneo,   but,   during  the   igth   century  they 

ish   North    Borneo    Company   as    a   recognized  acquired  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  north- 

^veming  body.    The  company's  charter,  panted  west  coast. 

ID  1881,  transferred  to  them  rights  originally  Bor'ncol,  or  Borneo  Camphor,  a  crystal- 
obtained  by  an  American  in  1865.  This  tern-  jj^p  organic  compound,  often  used  as  a  substitute 
lory  consists  partly  of  a  portion  of  the  old  kmg-  f^f  common  or  laurel  camphor.  Borneol  is 
'dom  of  Brunei,  partly  also  of  districts  on  the  obtained  from  a  tree  indigenous  to  Sumatra, 
east  coast,  claimed  by  the  sultan  of  the  Sulu  Borneo,  and  Labuan,  being  deposited  in  crystals 
Islands.  Against  the  British  occupation  of  the  in  cracks  in  the  wood.  To  obtain  it  the  tree  is 
Sulu  territory  a  protest  was  made  bjr  Spain,  cut  down,  and  the  longitudinal  fissures  are 
'which  had  for  some  time  been  gradually  incorpo-  opened,  and  the  camphor  removed.  Large  trees 
trating  the  sultan's  possessions.  As  a  matter  often  yield  only  from  3  to  11  pounds;  and 
^of  fact  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  has  owing  to  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  trees 
been  successful  in  appropriating  and  developing  have  been  destroyed  without  the  planting  of 
its  territory,  which,  with  an  area  of  30,709  square  others,  the  Sumatran  forests  now  contain  few 
miles,  and  a  coast  line  of  goo  miles,  is  now  that  are  worth  working.  Borneol  has  the  chemi- 
divided  into  the  East  Coast  Residency  and  the  cal  formula  CicHit.OH,  and  it  may  be  prepared 
provinces  of  Dent,  Keppel.  and  Alcock,  and  has  from  common  camphor  by  the  action  of  redu- 
its  capital  at  Elopura  or  Sandakan,  the  largest  cing  agents.  It  is  not  so  volatile  as  common 
settlement,  with  J,000  inhabitants.  The  popula-  camphor,  and  is  also  harder.  It  is  but  slightly 
tion  of  the  territory  is  estimated  at  2oa,ocx>.  By  soluble  in  water,  although  it  dissolves  freely  in 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  island  is  ruled  directly  alcohol  and  ether.    When  distilled  with  phos- 
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phorous  pentoxide,  borneol  is  converted  into  one 
or  more  terpenes,  prominent  among  which  is 
borneo-camphene  or  borneene  (CitHu).  Pure 
borneol  sinks  in  water,  while  common  camphor 
floats. 

BoTn'bolm,  a  Danish  island  in  the  Baltic 
Sea,  nearly  surrounded  with  rocks ;  situated  in 
lat.  55°  lo'  N. ;  Ion.  15°  E, ;  about  24  miles  long, 
and  16  broad ;  pop.  35,364.  It  is  stony  but  fer- 
tile; yields  oats  and  butler;  has  excellent  pas- 
tures ;  and  also  mines  of  coal,  marble  quarries, 
and  fisheries.  The  island  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  rock-crystals. 

Homier,  Henri,  6n-re  bor-ne-a  (Vicomtk 
DE,  ve-kont  de),  French  dramatist;  b,  Lunel,  25 
Dec.  1825.  His  plays  are  notable  for  splendor 
of  diction.  Among  them  are  'Luther's  Wed- 
ding' {1845);  'Dante  and  Beatrice';  'The 
Daughter  of  Roland.*  He  twice  won  (he  prize 
of  the  Academy,  with  the  lyrics,  'The  Isthmus 
of  Suez'  (1861);  and  'France  in  the  Extreme 
East'  (1863).  He  is  the  author  of  several  suc- 
cessful novels  and  romances,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Academy. 

Bor'nite,  a  native  sulphide  of  copper  and 
iron,  containing  these  metals  in  various  propor- 
tions. The  mineral  crystallizes  in  the  isomttric 
system,  and  its  crystals  have  the  formula 
aCuiS.FeiSfc  It  is  r«]dish  brown  in  color  when 
freshly  broken,  but  speedily  takes  an  iridescent 
tarnish.  Its  hardness  is  3,  and  its  specific  grav- 
ity from  4-!)  to  5.4.  The  massive  varieties  con- 
tain from  so  to  70  per  cent  of  copper,  and  the 
mineral  constitutes  a  valitable  ore  01  that  metil. 
Bornite  occurs  abundantly  in  a  cop[>er-miTie  at 
Bristol.  Conn.  Bornite  occurs  in  many  we-itern 
copper  mines,  as  at  Butte.  Mont.,  and  in  Colo- 
rado, being  at  times  highly  argentiferous.  It 
abounds  in  Chile.  Peru,  Mexico,  Canada  and 
many  other  countries. 

Bomou',  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa, 
lying  between  iat.  10°  and  15°  N.,  and  Ion.  12 
and  16°  30'  E. ;  bounded  north  by  Kanem  and 
the  desert,  east  by  Lake  Chad,  south  by  Man- 
dnra,  and  west  by  Sudan.  From  March  to 
July  the  heat  is  extreme,  the  thermometer  rising 
to  ity^"  and  rarely  falling  below  86°  F. ;  during 
this  time  scorching  winds  from  the  south  prevaiH 
As  in  other  tropical  countries  the  seasons  are 
divided  into  the  dry  and  rainy :  the  latter  con- 
tinues from  March  to  October,  when  the  air 
becomes  milder  and  fresher.  The  country  is 
populous,  containing  13  principal  towns.  These 
are  generally  large  and  well  built,  with  walls  40 
feet  high,  and  about  20  feet  thick.  The  houses 
consist  of  several  courtyards,  with  apartments 
for  slaves,  habitations  for  the  different  wives, 
and  several  turrets  connected  by  terraces,  form- 
ing (he  apartments  of  the  owner.  The  Bornou 
people,  or  Kanuri,  have  negro  features ;  they 
are  peaceable  and  industrious,  practising  agri- 
culture and  various  mechanical  arts.  The  gov- 
ernment is  an  absolute  monarchy,  with  certain 
constitutional  forms,  and  the  sultan  or  mai  can, 
it  is  said,  muster  a  well-equipped  army  of 
25,000  or  30.000  men,  partly  cavalry,  armed  with 
musket,  nfle,  sabre,  etc.  Indian  corn,  cotton, 
and  indigo  are  the  most  valuable  productions  of 
the  soil.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  raised. 
The  domestic  animals  are  asses,  camels,  horses, 
dogs,  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen.  Lioas,  leopards, 
hyenas,  iackals.  elephants,  and  buffaloes  roam 


the  forests.  The  crocodile  and  hippopotamiw 
are  considered  a  luxury.  The  ostrich,  pelican, 
crane,  and  guinea-fowl  abound.  Locusts  often 
appear  in  great  clouds,  and  are  eaten  by  the 
natives.  The  capital  is  Kuka,  near  the  shore 
of  Lake  Chad.  Bornou  belongs  to  the  British 
sphere  t)f  influence.     Estimated  pop.  5,000,000. 

Boro  Bndor,  bo-ro  boo-dor  (the  "Great 
Buddha"),  the  ruin  of  a  temple  in  Java,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Ello  and  Progo,  the  most 
elaborate  monument  of  the  Buddhist  style  of 
architecture  anywhere  existing.  Javanese  chron- 
icles ascribe  the  building  of  the  temple  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Jth  century;  there  are  no 
inscriptions,  but  it  was  probably  finished  between 
1400  and  1430.  Boro  Budor  is  built  on  a  low 
hill  between  four  vast  v(^ canoes  which  supplied 
the  blocks  of  trachyte  of  which  the  edifice  is 
built;  its  height  to  the  cupola  is  nS  feet.  It 
is  a  mrramid  of  a  square  form,  each  side  at  the 
base  measuring  520  feet,  and  consists  of  seven 
walls,  which  are  built  like  the  steps  of  a  stair, 
up  a  hill.  Between  the  walls  are  narrow  ter- 
races running  round  the  building;  in  each  is 
an  arched  doorway  leading  to  the  next  higher 
terrace.  These  walls  are  richly  ornamented 
with  statuary.  Outside  are  over  400  niches 
topped  with  fantastic  domes,  and  each  occupied 
by  a  large  statue  of  Buddha.  Between  each  of 
these  are  bas-reliefs,  including  figures  of  the 
god  seated,  and  architectural  ornaments  and 
carvings  of  all  sorts.  Below  the  niches,  on  the 
lower  story,  is  an  immense  bas-relief  running 
round  the  whole  building,  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Buddha,  and  religious  subjects. 
The  inner  faces  of  the  building  are  also  profusely 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  representing  bat- 
tles, sea-fights,  processions,  and  chariot  races, 
carried  to  an  extent  unri\'aled  by  any  other 
building  in  the  world.  Of  the  large  reliefs 
alone  there  are  over  2,000 ;  and  most  of  them  are 
as  vigorously  designed  as  they  are  carefully  exe- 
cuted. Within  the  upper  square  terrace  are 
three  circular  ones,  the  outer  ornamented  with 
32,  the  next  with  24,  and  the  upper  with  16 
small  bell-shaped  shrines  (dagops),  each  con- 
taining a  seated  statue  of  Buddha,  which  can 
be  seen  through  the  open  works  of  their  roofs. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  the  prin- 
cipal and  probably  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
structure.  It  is  now  empty,  a  sunken  chamber, 
TO  feet  deep,  representing  what  was,  no  doubt, 
a  dagof  intended  to  contain  the  precious  relic 
for  which  this  splendid  temple  was  erected.  The 
niches  containing  the  cross-legged  figures  have 
been  supposed  to  be  a  copy,  in  durable  architec- 
ture, of  the  celts  of  a  Buddhist  monastery,  each 
occupied  by  a  shaven  priest ;  the  cupola  is  rather 
to  be  classified  with  the  topes  or  stupas  of 
Afghanistan.  The  structure  is  thus  a  compound 
of  a  tope  with  a  copy,  in  durable  architecture, 
of  the  frail  cells  of  a  vihara. 

Borodin,  bo-ro 'den,  Alexander  Porficye- 
vich,  por-fer-ya'vich,  Russian  composer:  b. 
St.  Petersburg.  12  Nov.  1834:  d-  there,  27  Feb. 
1887.  He  studied  medicine  and  chemistry,  and 
was  made  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Medico- 
Surgical  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  an  excellent  musician,  one  of 
the  chief  representatives  of  the  new  Russian 
school.     His   chief   works   are   two    symphc-'-' 

"     ■■       ~  ■  ra.    'Pi 
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was  finished  br  Rtmskjr-Korsakoff  and  Glazon-  ruby,  tbe  diamond  hdng  the  only  substance  that 
noff,  and  was  brought  out  in  St.  Petersburg  in  exceeds  them  in  this  respect  The  specific 
November  i8ga  gravity  of  amorphous  boron  has  not  been  sat- 
Borodino,  b6-r6-de'n6,  Russia,  a  village  70  H^°^^  determined,  but  it  appears  to  exceed 
miles  west  of  Moscow;  on  tbe  Kaluga,  an  afBu-  '^.  Y'  ?P«:'fic  ^  ^s^vity  of  the  crystols 
ent  of  the  Moskwa.  It  gave  name  to  the  great  obM^ned  as  described  above  is  sa.d  by  M.ller  to  be 
battle  fought  between  the  French  army  under  '^•f-  .\'^*  specific  heat  uf  boron  vanes  con- 
Napoleon  and  the  Russians  under  Kutusoff,  7  ?'aerabJy  wibi  the  temperature.  At  250  C. 
Sept.  1812.  The  battle  of  Borodino  was  one  of  ''  "  -37.  «"<!  at  i^  C  it  is  probably  as. 
the  most  obstinately  disputed  in  history,  and  the  ^°'°'^  '^  *  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
loss  on  both  sides  was  almost  equally  great.  Boror6s,  bo-ro-ros',  a  tribe  of  South 
Out  of  257,000  men  engaged,  between  70,000  American  Indians  of  the  Tupi  or  Guarani  stoc^ 
and  80,000  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Rus-  variously  reported  from  a  few  hundred  to  a  few 
sians  retreated  on  the  following  day,  but  in  the  thousand,  living  in  southwestern  Brazil  around 
most  perfect  order,  and  therefore  claim  this  bat-  the  headwaters  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay, 
tie  as  a  victory;  but  the  French,  who  name  the  the  small  remnants  of  a  once  powerful  race, 
battle  from  the  Moskwa,  have  always  maintained  thinned  by  old  Portuguese  slave  raids  and 
a  similar  claim.  disease.  They  live  in  villages  and  do  some 
Boroglyceride,  -glis'-  (from  'boron*  and  planting,  but  live  mainly  by  hunting  with  long 
•glycerine*),  an  antiseptic  substance,  soluble  in  bows  and  bone-tipped  arrows.  They  are  cxcep- 
ateohol  and  in  40  parts  of  water,  and  containing  tionally  tail,  averaging  over  five  feet  eight 
aboot  as  per  cent  of  borate  of  glycerine  '^=hes,  and  athletic,  and  are  reported  to  prac- 
(CH,BO,),  the  remaining  75  per  cent  c«i-  t ice  both  polygamy  and  polyandry,  but  little  is 
sistiug   of   free  boracic  acid  and  (:Iycerioe  in  '^^"y  known  of  them. 

equivalent  proportions.  Boroglyceride  is  con-  Borongh,  in  England,  either  an  incorpo- 
Sidered  harmless,  and  is  much  used  in  the  pres-  rated  municipality  with  an  organized  govem- 
ervation  of  fraits  and  wines,  and  other  articles  nient  and  a  charter  of  special  privileges  (muni- 
01  food.  cipal  borough),  or  a  district  represented  by  a 
Bo'rtm  (from  'borax"),  one  of  the  non-  member  of  Parliament  (parliamentary  bor- 
metallic  elements.  In  nature  it  is  never  found  ough).  The  burh  (hill)  was  originally  a  hill- 
in  the  uncombined  or  elementarj;  state,  though  fort ;  then  the  settlement  around  it,  with  its  own 
it  occurs  abundantly  in  combination  with  other  court,  and  head  oiHcer  called  a  "port-reeve.* 
<jenieiits,  especially  in  regiooa  that  are  or  have  Under  the  Norman  dynasty  the  port-reeves  were 
been  volcanic  The  principal  compounds  of  it  replaced  by  royal  officers,  and  the  boroughs  grad- 
that  are  found  in  nature  are  borax  and  boracic  ually  received  special  charters  and  were  gov- 
acid  (q^.v.).  It  is  a  constituent  of  numerous  emed  by  their  leading  guilds.  As  their  support 
other  minerals,  but  most  of  these  have  but  little  came  to  be  needed  by  the  governing  factions  they 
commercial  importance.  Boron  was  first  ob-  were  given  representation  in  Parliament ;  and 
tained  in  the  elementary  state  about  the  year  under  the  Tudors,  especially  Mary,  small  bor- 
1808,  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  in  France,  oughs  in  great  profusion  were  created  expressly 
and  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  England.  Gay-  to  return  members  in  the  government  interest 
Lussac  and  Thenard  prepared  the  element  by  This  was  stopped  under  Elizabeth.  Besides 
heating  boracic  acid  very  strongly  until  all  its  these  the  older  boroughs  decayed  till  they  had 
water  was  expelled,  and  then  heating  the  result-  little  or  no  population,  but  were  allowed  to 
ing  substance  (now  known  as  boric  oxid)  with  keep  their  parliamentary  power  to  strengthen 
metallic  potassium.  The  potassium  removed  the  the  aristocratic  and  land-owning  interest,  the 
oxygen  from  the  boric  oxid.  setting  the  element  proprietors  of  the  sites  returning  whom  they 
boron  free.  When  thus  prepared  boron  is  an  chose:  these  were  called  "roHen  boroughs," 
opaque  amorphous  powder  of  a  greenish-brown  and  the  chief  was  "Old  Sarum*  (that  is,  Old 
color.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  odor,  but  it  stains  Salisbury),  with  not  a  single  inhabitant  hut  two 
the  fingers  strongly.  Owing  to  its  finely  divided  members  of  Parliament.  Others  had  only  one. 
condition  it  is  apt  to  take  fire  spontaneously;  Those  somewhat  larger,  but  still  so  small  as 
but  if  it  is  consolidated  by  pressure  it  is  not  to  be  at  the  dictation  of  some  one  person  or 
affected  by  the  air  at  common  temperatures,  family,  were  called  'pocket  boroughs."  The 
though  it  bums  with  a  reddish  light  when  Reform  Bill  of  1832  swept  away  the  worst  of 
heated.    It  is  not  affected  by  water  save  that  these  anomalies.^ 

water  will  dissolve  a  slight  amount  of  it  when  In    the    United     States    the    term    is    now 

It    is   freshly  prepared.     Strong  nitric  acid   will  restricted  to  certain  incorporated  villages  below 

dissolve   it  in  the  cold,  and  hot  sulphuric  acid  the  rank  of  cities  in  four  Stales  —  Connecticii, 

attacks  it  also.    It  is  one  of  the  few  substances  New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania;  and. 

that  will  combine  directly  with  nitrogen,  which  is  practically  synonymous  with  'town"  in  most) 

it  does   when   heated   in  that  gas.     The  atomic  other   States,   and    with   'village"   in  Ohio.     At 

weight  of  boron  has  not  been  determined  with  the  beginning  of  colonization   the  natural   idea 

satisfactory  precision,  but  Clarke  gives  10.97  as  was  to  transplant  the  English  borough  system  to 

the    best    result    obtainable    from    the    existing  America ;  but  the  conditions  of   settlement  and 

data.     The  amorphous  boron  described  above  is  government   made  it  generally   inapplicable.     In 

soluble    in    melted    aluminum,    from   which    it  Virginia    the    term    was   applied   in    the    sense 

crystallifcs    out    on    cooling.     The    crystals    so  of  "parliamentary  borough,"  to  districts  made  up 

olrtained   were   formerly   thought   to   consist   of  of  hundreds  and  plantations,  having  representa- 

pure   boron,   but  it   has   been    shown   that   they  tion   in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  of  which   in   1619 

always  contain  a  definite  amount  of  aluminum,  there  were  it ;  butthe municipal  borough  did  not 

These  crystals  may  be  obtained  of  such  hardness  take  root  there.    Lord  Baltimore  and  William 

that  they  will  scratch  both  corundum  and  the  Penn  were  empowered  to  establish  the  latter  in 
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their  colonies  of  Maryland  and  Pentisylvaoia ;  effected   by  the   great   influence  of  Borromeo 

but  tlie  farmer  did  not  avail  himself  of  it  at  H^  did  much  for  the  embellishment  of  the  papal 

all,    and   the   latter    very    little,    nor   his    heirs  buildings,  employing  even  his  own  fortune    for 

after  him.    After  the  Revolution,  however,  the  that    purpose,   and   established    many   excellent 


Pennsylvania    legislature    granted    special    bor-  institutions   as   archbishop   of   Milan;   improved 

ough  charters  freely,  and  in  1834  passed  an  art  the   discipline   of   the   clergy,    founded    schools, 

empowering  courts  of  quarter  sessions  to  grant  seminaries,  an  order  of  secular  priests  (oblates), 

then);  in   1851  a.  general  act  for  their  creation  libraries,   and   hospitals,   and   was   indefatigable 

and  regulation' was  passed.    In  New  Jersey  they  in    doing  good.    During  the   pestilence    which 

were  created  by  special  charters  as   early  as  raged  in  Milan  in   15^0  he  distinguished    him- 

the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  in   1818  self  by  his  heroic  devotion  to  his  flock.     As  " 


Yith  the  township,  forming  one  of  the  primary  solation  to  the  plague- stricken  ii ._.    ._. 

county  divisions;  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jer-  his  virtues,  however,  could  not  save  him    from 

sej  the  borough   is  only  a   village  government  persecution  and  calumny:  he  was  even  severely 

within  a  town,  which  in  all  cases  is  a  separate  attacked  by  the  government,  but  no  durge  could 

body   Including   the   borough ;    the   latter   being  be  proved  against  him.     Miracles  were   said   to 

only  the  thicltly  settled  portion  within  the  range  have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb  immediately  after 

generally  of  the  postal,  lire,   etc.,   departments,  his   death,   and   his   canonization   took   place    in 

and  governed  by  a  warden  and  burgesses,  cor-  '1610. 

responding  to   the   major  and   single-chamber  Borromeo,  Fedcrigo,  fl-da-rg'go  (Okint). 

councd  of  a  city.  cardinal,  and  archbishop  of  Milan,  nephew  of  St. 

A  still  further  extension  was  given  to  the  Charles:  b.  Milan,  is&(;  d.  22  Sq)t.  1631.     He 

term  by  the  New  York  legislature  in  1897,  when  founded  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  in  1609, 

the  city  o£  Greater  New  York  was  constituted  and  devoted  to  it  most  of  his  fortune.    He  sent 

of     five     "boroughs"  ~  Manhattan,      Brooklyn,  emissaries  to  several  countries  to  collect  manu- 

Queem,  The  Bronx,  and  Richmond.  jCTiptg  fo,  it.     He  added  to  it  a  printing  eatab- 

Borough-EngUsh,   in   law,   a   mode   of   de-  lishment,  and   founded  academies,   schools,   and 

scent  in  some  ancient  boroughs  and  manors,  in  charitable  institutions.     When  Milan  was   deso- 

vihich  the  owner's  youngest  son,  or  his  young-  lated  by  a  pestilence  in  1630,  Federigo  showed 

est  brother   (if  he  has  no  issue),  is  the  heir,  the  same  heroism  as  his  uncle  Carlo  had  done 

It  is  evidently  a  custom  of  Saxon  origin,  and  during  that  of  1576. 

is  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Norman  Borromini,   FranccKO.    fran-chis-ka    b6r- 

customs.     It  still  holds  m  a  few  places.  ro-me'ne.    Italian    architect:    b.    Bissone,     1599; 

Borromean  (bJi-rB-ma'an)  Islands,  four  d.  (Iq-  his  own  hand)  166?.  He  studied  sculp- 
small  islands  in  a  bay  of  Lago  Maggiore,  north  ture  in  Milan  and  architecture  in  Rome  under 
Italy,  belonging  to  the  Borromeo  family,  and-  Madertio,  architect  of  St  Peters.  After  Ma- 
named  respectively;  Isola  Bella,  Isola  Madre,  demo's  death  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bernini  l^ 
Isoia  dei  Pescatori,  and  L'Isolino.  The  Isola  whom  he  was  employed  on  various  parts  of  St. 
Madre  lies  farthest  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Peters.  He  built  the  church  of  San  Ivo  alia 
It  is  laid  out  in  seven  terraces,  rising  one  above  Sapienza.  the  Oratory  and  Cloister  of  San  Fil- 
the  other,  with  charming  walks  and  a  mansion  ippo  Neri,  the  facade  of  the  church  of  Santa 
on  the  top.  The  Isola  Bella  contains  a  hand-  Agnese  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  and  the  interior 
some  and  extensive  palace,  with  private  chapel  of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  He  was  one  of 
and  picture  gallery,  the  fine  gardens  adjoining  the  chief  representatives  of  the  baroque  style, 
being  laid  out  upon  10  terraces  rising  above  each  Borromini  conceived  an  unreasoning  hatred  for 
other.  The  island  was  formerly  little  more  than  his  instructor  Bernini  and  determined  to  surpass 
a  barren  rock  and  much  soil  required  to  be  him  in  his  art,  but  maddened  by  the  latter's 
brot^ht  from  the  mainland.  The  Isola  dei  Pes-  success  he  committed  suicide. 
caton  is  mostly  occupied  by  a  fishing  village.  Borrow,  George,  English  traveler,  linguist. 
Magnificent  views  of  the  surrounding  scenery  are  and  writer  on  gypsy  life :  b.  East  Dereham,  Nor- 
obtained  from  these  islands.  folk,   1803;   d.   Oulton    Broad.    Suffolk.   August 

Borromeo,  b6-r6-ma'o,  Carlo  (Count),  1881.  On  his  fathers  side  he  was  descended 
saintandcardinaloi  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  from  a  Cornish  family,  and  his  mother  was  of 
b  Arena,  Italy,  3  Oct.  IS38;  d.  3  Nov.  1584.  He  French  extraction.  His  father  was  a  recruit- 
studied  law  at  Pavia;  was  in  1559  made  doctor,  ing  officer  who  constantly  changed  his  residence, 
and  in  ts6o  was  successively  appointed  by  his  and  thus  Sorrow's  early  years  were  passed  in 
uncle  Pius  IV.  apostolical  prothonotary,  refer-  various  paris  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
endary,  cardinal,  and  archbishop  of  Milan.  As  received  part  of  his  education  in  Edinburgh  High 
legate  over  Romagna,  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  School,  and  in  1820  was  articled  to  a  Norwich 
Bologna,  he  had  a  great  share  in  the  civil  gov'  solicitor.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  laid 
ernment :  as  protector  of  Portugal,  of  the  Neth-  the  foundation  of  his  linguistic  knowledge  under 
erlands,  of  Switzerland,  of  the  Franciscans,  Car-  the  guidance  of  William  Taylor,  a  friend  of 
melites,  and  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  he  admin-  Southey.  After  his  father's  death  he  went  to 
istered  several  important  branches  of  the  London,  where  he  earned  his  livelihood  by  lit- 
spiritual  government  of  the  Pope,  who  created  erary  hackwork ;  but,  soon  tiring  of  this,  he  set 
him  his  grand  penitentiary,  and  did  nothing  of  out  on  a  series  of  journeys  through  England, 
importance  without  his  advice.  The  re-opening  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  countries, 
and  the  results  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  so  advan-  acting  latterly  as  agent  oi  the  British  and  For- 
tageous   to   the   papal    authority,    were    chiefly  eign  Bible  Society  and  making  gypsy  life  and 
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a  special  study.  During  the  sereti  years 
or  so  prior  to  his  engagemeni  by  the  Bible  So- 
ciety he  seems  to  have  suffered  great  privations, 
but  of  his  movements  at  that  time  he  has  told  us 
nothing.  He  married  in  1840,  and  settled  on  a 
small  estate  of  his  wife's  at  Oulton  Broad,  in  the 
northeast  of  Suffolk,  where  he  died.  He  main- 
tained to  the  last  his  strong  sympathy  for  gypsy 
life,  and  not  ontv  permitted  but  encouraged  the 
gypsies  to  encamp  on  his  estate.  His  best  known 
work  is  *The  Bible  in  Spain'  {3  vols.  1843); 
and  his  other  publications  include  'Targum :  or. 
Metrical  Translations  from  Thirty  Languages 
and  Dialects*  i^^SS)  'The  Zincali :  or,  an 
Account  of  the  Gypsies  in  Spain'  (iS^i) ; 
'Lavengro,  the  Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  the  Priest* 
(1851),  a  sort  of  idtaliacd  autobiography;  'The 
Romany  Rye,'  a  sequel  to  'Lavei^ro*  (1857); 
'Wild  Wales,  Its  People,  Language,  and  Scen- 
ery* (1862}  ;  and  'Romano  Lavo-LiP  (1874),  b 
dictiontry  of  the  gyspy  langtiage.  Borrow  was 
a  strotig,  manly  character,  delighting  in  the  free, 
open-air  existence  of  the  gypsies  whose  life  he 


their  outspokenness,  lost  him  much  of  the  repu- 
tation earned  by  his  'Bible  in  Spain.'  See  the 
'Life  Writings,  and  Correspondence'  by  Dr. 
Knapp  (2  V0I&.  1899). 

Borrowing  Dsjrs,  the  last  three  days  of 
Mardi,  Old  Style ;  the  popular  notion  being,  in 
Scotland  and  some  parts  of  England,  that  they 
were  borrowed  by  March  from  April.  The  fic- 
tion is  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  arose  in 
the  observation  of  a  frequent  wintry  relapse 
about  the  end  of  March. 

Borrowstonnncaa'  (popularly  pronounced 
and  now  often  written  Bo'Ncss),  a  town  in  Lin- 
lithgowshire, Scotland,  distant  17  miles  west  by 
north  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  situated  on  a  low 
peninsula,  washed  by  the  Forth,  and  possesses 
three  principal  streets  running  from  west  to  east, 
one  of  them  a  continuation  of  the  other  two. 
The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  potteries, 
iron-foundries,  engineering  shops,  chemical 
manure  works,  saw-mills,  timber-yards,  coal  and 
coke  works,  distilleries,  brick-fields,  etc.,  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  very  extensive  collieries.  A  new 
dock  has  recently  been  constructed  and  the  old 
harbor  improved,  hydraulic  hoists  and  other 
appliances  beii^  provided.  The  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus ran  through  Borrowstounness,  and  traces 
of  it  are  still  visible.    Pop.  (1901)  9,100. 

Bordp'pa,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Babylonia, 
the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the  ruins  Birs 
Nimrud. 

Bort,  a  rounded,  translucent  variety  of 
diamond,  harder  than  the  distinctly  ciystallized 
gem  variety.    It  is  of  much  value  as  an  abrasive. 

Bortnyaniki,  Dmitri  Stepanovitch,  dmE'tre 
step-an'5-vich  bort-nyan-ske,  Russian  com- 
poser: b.  Glukhov,  1751;  d.  St.  Petersburg,  9 
Sept.  1825.  He  received  his  education  at  Mos- 
cow and  at  Venice  and  other  Italian  cities, 
under  Galuppi.  In  1779  he  returned  to  Russia 
and  was  appointed  director  of  the  Imperial 
Chapel,  devoting  himself  to  the  improvement  and 
traintng  of  the  choir.  His  compositions  are 
almost  entirely  church  music,  including  35  sa- 
cred concertos,  a  liturgy  for  three  voices,  and  a 
oolkction  of  psalms.    His  music,  combining  the 


spirit  of  both  the  Slavic  and  the  Italian,  is  thor- 
oughly original  and  made  an  epoch  in  Russian 
church  music. 

Bory  dc  Saint  Vincent,  Jean  Baptiste 
George  Harie,  zhoii  bap-test  zhorzh  ma-re 
bo-re  de  san  vaii-son,  French  naturalist;  b. 
1780;  d.  1846.  About  1800-2  he  visited  the 
Canaries,  Mauritius,  and  other  African  islands. 
He  afterward  served  for  a  time  in  the  army, 
and  conducted  scientific  expeditions  to  Greece 
and  to  Algiers.  Among  his  chief  works  are 
'Ann  ales  des  Sciences  Physiques'  ^8  vols. 
i8i9-:2i);  'Voyage  dans  les  Quatrc  Prmcipales 
lies  des  Mers  d'Afrique'  (3  vols.  1804) ;  'Ex- 
pedition Scientifique  de  Moree'  (3  vols,  ife)  ; 
'L'Homme,  Essai  Zoologique  sur  le  Genre  Hu- 
main'    (2  vols.    1836). 

Bor;athenea,  bo-ris'then-es,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Dnieper. 

Borx'ri,  or  Rnaaian  Wolfhotmd,  a  hunting- 
dog  of  northern  Europe,  substantially  the  same 
as  the  ancient  long-haired  greyhound  of  the 
Arabs  and  Persians,  whose  coat  has  been  leti(ctli- 
ened  in  adaptation  to  a  cold  climate.  It  is  a 
lithe,  active  dog,  standing  ^  inches  high  at  the 
shoulders,  and  upward,  and  weighing  from  75  to 
loo  pounds.  Its  hair  is  silky  and  loose,  espe- 
cially so  on  the  tail,  which,  contrary  to  the 
Other  greyhound  characteristics,  is  ■feathered* 
longer  than  is  the  setter's,  which  it  very  much 
resembles.  It  has  lar^  padded  feet.  In  color 
the  borzois  are  combinations  of  black,  white, 
and  tan.  These  dogs  are  popular,  especially 
as  stately  attendants  upon  ladies,  and  good  speci- 
mens may  be  seen  at  all  the  principal  kennel 
shows  of  the  country. 

Bos,  Lambert,  Dutch  philologist:  b.  Wor- 
kum,  Friesland,  23  Nov.  1670;  d.  6  Jan.  17:7. 
He  was  instructed  by  his  father  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  Vitringa,  the  distinguished  Oriental 
scholar  was  professor  at  Franeker,  and  thither 
^nmng  Bos  went  to  pursue  his  philological  stud- 
ies. Not  long  after  he  was  chosen  Greek  pro- 
fessor in  that  university.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  work  entitled  'Ellipses  Grsecae'  (170a), 
though  he  was  the  author  of  several  others, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  an  edition  of 
the  S^tuagint  and  'Animadversiones  ad  Scrip- 

Boaa,  a  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  Sar- 
dinia, province  of  Cagliari,  built  partly  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  crowned  by  an  old  castle,  and 
partly  in  an  unhealthy  plain.  It  has  a  cathedral 
and  other  churches,  a  theological  seminary,  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  the 
archbishop  of  Sassari.  It  is  in  a  wine  and  oil 
producing  region  and  carries  on  coral  fishing 
and  tanning. 

Bosanquet,  bo-sln-ka,  Bernard,  English 
philosopher:  b.  1848.  He  was  lecturer  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  1871-81,  and  from  1881 
to  1897  was  much  engaged  in  university  exten- 
sion lecturing  and  charity  organization.  He  has 
written  "Logic,  or  Morphology  of  Knowledge'  ; 
'History  of  ^Esthetic'  ;  'Knowledge  and  Real- 
ity' ;  'Essays  and  Addresses' ;  'Civilization  of 
Christendom';  'Essentials  of  Logic';  'Aspects 
of  the  Social  Problem'  ;  'Psychology  of  Moral 
Self' ;  'Companion  to  Plato's  Republic,  for  Eng- 
lish Readers' ;  'Education  of  the  Young  in 
Plato's  Republic' ;  'Philosophical  Theory  of  the 
State.' 
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BOSC  — BOSCOBBL 

BoBC,  Iiioaifl  Anguatin  Gnillaamc,  Frcncfa  an  action  with'  a  French  squadron  two  ahipi  of 

naturalist:  b.  Paris,  ag  Jan.  1759;  d.  there,  lO  the  line  fell  into  his  hands.    It  was   be  who 

July   1828.     Employed   in   various  public  offices  signed   the   immediate   order   for   the 

nntit  I7at.  his  oolitical  sympathies  made  him  ob-  of    Byng   in    1757.     In    1758   he   was   . 

,  and  conceaiinK  him-  to  the  rank  of  admiral  01  the  blue,  and 


self  in  the  forest  of  Montmorency,  he  resumed  junction  with  Lord  Amherst,  who  commanded 

there,  under  the  neatest  difficulties,  his  favorite  the  land  forces,  be  was  present  at  the  capjtula- 

science   of   botany,    having   already    previously  tion  of  Louisburg.    The  year  following,  having 

gained    some    distinction    as   a   naturalist.    On  then  the    command   in   the  Mediterranean,   he 

returning  to  Paris  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  pursued   the   Toulon   fleet,    under   De   la   Clue, 

he  was   sent   in   1796  as   French   consul   to  the  through   the   Straits   of   Gibraltar,   and   coming 

Uniled  States ;  but,  not  recognized  in  this  posi-  up  with  it  in  Lagos  Bay,  completely  defeated  it, 

tion  by  the  American  authorities,  he  explored  burning  two  ships  and  taking  three.    For  these 

the  country  for  scientific  purposes.    In  1799  he  services  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament 

was  appointed  chief  of  the   administration  of  and  $15,000  a  year,  with  the  rank  of  general 

prisons,  but  lost  this  office  on  the  iSth  Brumatre.  of  marines,  in  1760. 

Applying  himself  thenceforward  to  literary  la-  Boach.  Balthanr  van  den,  Dutch  painter: 

bqrs,  he  iMde  numerous  contributions  to  natur^  t..  Antwerp,  1681 ;  d.  1715.    The  first  work  which 

Bcience.    His  'H.stoire  Naturelle  des  Coquille8>  brought  him  into  notice  was  an  equestrian  pic- 

(5  vols,  ad  ed.  Pans  i8»4)  and  'Histone  des  ^^^^   ^.f   the   Duke   of    Marlborough,    executed 

Vers   et   des   Cni»tecte>  (2  vols.   2d   ed.    Pans  j„  ^^ncert  with  Van  Hoemen,  who  painted  the 

1839),  and  his  studies  on  the  v.aes  of  France,  ^orsc.     He  was  afterward  employed  ot  a  num- 

are  his  principal  achievements     He  was  made  a  ^er  of  works,   for  which   he  is  said  to  have 

member  of  the  Aradem^   of  Science^  of  the  received  as  high  prices  as  Tenicrs  or  Ostadc; 

Central   Agricultural   Society,  and   finally,   after  ^„^  ^  ^^^^  jime  before  his  death  waa  awwinted 

having  been   inspector   of  the  gardens  at   Ver-  ^irectOT  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp, 

sallies,  he  became  professor  at  the  Jardin   de«  t>_„i.   ip„—   r^_„  „  „.:_*._.  1,    r^    1.1.1 

Plantes  at  Paris-     Roland,  under  whose  admin-  „  BoMh,  Ernat   Gerttian  pa">ter:  b.  Crefeid, 

instration  he  had  served,  and  who  perished  with  '834-     He  studied  under  Schex  at  Wesel  and  at 

his  wife  on  the  guillotine    made  him  guardian  ""^  academy  in  Dusseldorf.     His  works  show  a 

of  their  daughter.    Bosc  published  memoirs  of  P'easing  CMnbination  of  figure,  animal,  and  land- 

the  celebrated   Madame  Roland,   and   succeeded  ?«"?«   painting;   many  of  his   pictures  excel   10 

in   obtaining    for   Mile.   Roland   the   confiscated  humor      Among    his   best    paintWKs    are    'The 

property  of  her  unfortunate  parents.  Smuggler' ;  'Defense  of  a  Block-house  against 
Indians' ;  'Gipsy  Gang  in  the  Village' ;   'The 

BoBcan   Almogaver,  Juan,   Spanish  poet;  Rogues'  School';    *Hemiann  and  Dorothea  at 

b.   Barcelona,  about    1493;   d.   near   Perpignan,  the  Spring,' 

April  1543.    His  parens    who  belonp^d  »Jhe  g     ^    Hieronymu^    Dutch    painter  and 

nwst  ajKHOTt  nobility   ga«  him  a  rarefuledu<3-  ^graver:    b.    BoiTle   Due.    Netherlands,   about 

tion.     He  followed  the  court  of  CharlesV.  and  ^^,   ^    ^j,^^^   ^^^^   His  fancy   partook  of  the 

.rS^JiS;  grotesque,  Gothic  character  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

>  ana  cnaracier  „„.  .  -     „;„..,„„   ,„  ;„„„:„,„   ,„n™™nminn. 


gained  mm  tne  tavor  ot  me  emperor,  ana  tne  ,  a.^:j'.„..,,.^  -^j  li;.  ,nrmi.nt;  of  the  lost 

cilaso,   in  which   task   he  was  employed   at  the  ^   ^  ,\_   .      ,      r^       ,    r             ,    .      t-      .■  1. 

time  of  his  death.      Boscan  first  introduced  Italian  Boachbok,  the  Dutch  form  of  the  English 

measures  mto    Spanish,  and   thus   became  the  na™e  "bush -buck."  given  to  several  South  Afri- 

creator  of  the  Spanish  sonnet.    He  published  his  can  antelopes,  specifically  the  Tragelaplau  jy(- 

poetical    works    in    154^.     His    poems    are    still  vattcus.     It  is  prized  for  its  vemson. 

esteemed,  the  best  edition  being  that  published  Boachvark,  the  bush-hog  or  bush-pig  of 

at  Madrid  in  1875-    Among  his  works  are  <Le-  South  Africa  (Chtrropotamtis  or  Polamochimis 

andro  y  Hero'  and  'La  Allegoria.'  africanus),  one  of  the  swine  family,  about  five 

Boacawen,    Edward,    British    admiral;    b.  f«t  long  and  with  very  large  and  strong  tusks 

Comwall,  England,  19  Aug,  1711 ;  d,  near  Guild-  The   Kaffirs   esteem   its   flesh  as  a   luxury,  and 

ford.   Surrey,    ,0  Jaa   176V.     He  was  a   son   of  !*^'"'=''^"'"^"8^t  °"   "    "'"^'^^   """^   ""'* 

Viscount   Falmouth.     Having  entered  the  navy  tied  round  the  neck,  are  considered  great  orna- 

he  distinguished  himself  at  Porto  Bello   (1740)  ""^nts. 

and  Cartagena  (1741),  where  he  stormed  a  bat-  Boacobel,  England,  a  parish  in  Shropshire, 

tery    at    the   head   of   a   part   of   his   crew.    In  uniraporlant  in  itself,  but  remarkable  historically 

1744  he  was  promoted  to  the  Dreadnought,  a  6»-  as   the   hiding   place   of   Charles   IL   for   soma 

gun  ship,  in  which  he  took  the  French  fri^te  days  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  3  Sept,  1651. 

Medea.     Three  years  afterward   he   signalized  Boscobel    House    belonged    at    the    time    to    a 

himself    under    Anson,    at    the    battle   of    Cape  stanch   royalist,    and   as   it   was  judged   a  con- 

Finisterre.    Toward  the  close  ot  this  year  he  venient  place  of  retreat,  Charles  at  once  iwo- 

was   appointed   commander-in-chief  by   sea   and  ceeded  in  that  direction,  and  hid  himself  durii^ 

land   in    the  East   Indies,  and  was  despatched  the  day  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood.    After 

thither  with  a  squadron.    He  failed  in  attempts  making  one  attempt  to  escape   from  England 

on  Mauritius  and  Pondicherry,  and  in  1750  re-  through  Wales,  he  was  compelled  to  return  again 

turned   to   England,   where   he   obtained   a   seat  to  his  former  hiding-place,  and  concealed  himself 

at  the  admiralty  board.     In  1755  he  became  vic«-  among  the  branches  of  a  pollard  oak  in  Boscobd 

admiral  and  sailed  for  North  America,  and  in  Wood,  where  it  ii  related  that  he  coold  actually 
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BOSCOVICH  —  BOSNIA 

ttt  the  men  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  Bosiu-SerKl,  or  SerajeroC'ncient  TrsERiop- 

bear  their  voices.     The  "royal  oak?  which  now  olis),  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  Bosnia, 

stands  at  Boscobel,  is  said  to  have  grown  from  now  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  district  of  Ser;i- 

an    acorn    of    this    very    tree.    An    account    of  jevo,   situated  on   the   Miliatzka,   which   is   here 

Charles'  adventures  after  the  battle  of  Worces-  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,   122  miles 

ter  was  published  in   1662,  with  the  title,  "Bos-  southwest    of    Belgrade,    and    570    miles    west- 

cobel,  or  the  Compleat  History  of  his  Sacred  northwest   of    Constantinople.    The   town    was 

Majestie's  most  Miraculous  Preservation  after  founded  about  1263.    It  is  welt  built,  and  al- 


BoscOTicb,  Roger  Toaeph,  Italian  astrono-  ,.,,,,.  ,  .  ■ 

mer  and  physicist :  b.  Ragusa,  Dalmatia,  18  May  I'shed.     Many    improvements   have   been    mtro- 

1711;  d.  MiUn,  12  Feb.  1787.     He  was  educated  duced   since  the   Austrian   occupation.     Ilcon- 

among  the  Jesuits,  and  entering  into  their  order,  t=""s  a  serat  or  palace,  built  by  Mohammed  II., 

was  appointed  professor  of  nialhcmatics   in  the  '«  """:''  ™  city  owes  its  name;  many  mosques, 

Roman    College,    before   he   had   entirely   com-  peat    and    small ;    churches,    monasteries,    two 

Dieted  the  course  of  his  studies.    He  was  em-  ^^  bazaars,  schools,  hatha,  and  chajitablc  msti- 

ployed  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  various  under-  '"^""f.     It  was  formerly  surroimded  with  walls, 

takings,  and  in   1750  began  the  measurement  of  but  these  are  now  completely  decayed;  and  its 

a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  the  Ecclesiastical  <">ly  remaining  defense  is  a  citadel,   budt  on 

SUtes,  which  operation  occupied  him  for  two  \  '«:'T  ^S^^  "  a  s*"*"  d'sUncc  east  frMi 

years.      He     afterward     visited     the     Pontine  the  town,  mounted  with  cannon.    Serajevo  is  the 

Marshes,  to  give  advice  respecting  the  draining  chief  mart  in  the  province,  the  centre  of  com- 

of  them.   He  was  then  intrusted  by  the  Republic  nier<nal  relations  between  Jurtey,  Austria,  and 

of  Lucca   with   the  defense  of  its   interests,   in  South  Germany;  and  has,  m  consequence,  a 


VI    x..ui:u«    Willi    Liic    uciciiac    ui    iia    imcLcaia,    iii         ."         ,r  .  -  ■    j.     t_         '  t   Jm.  j 

a  dispute  about  boundaries  with  the  government     s'derable   trade.     It   has   manufactures   of  arms 
Of  Tuscany.    This  affair  obliged  him  to  go  to    ^nd  utensils  of  copper;  ironware,  woolen  and 


worsted   stuffs,    morocco   leather,   cottons,    etc. 


Vienna,  and  having  teiiiiinaieu  n  wim  am-Lcas, — ..   -,       _  ----    —   --.    .---,-■    :  - 

he  visited   Paris  and   London.     He  was  elected  There   are   also    several    Unnenes   in   the   city, 

a  Fellow  of  the  Rcya!  Society,  and  dedicated  to  "°<"  ?'  »  short  distance  from  it  several  impor- 

this  body  a  Latin  poem  on  eclipses.    Returning  t^nt  iron  mines;  and  on  a  plain  which  stretches 

to   Italy,    he   was   appointed   mathematical    pro-  to  Jhe    west    the    baths   of    Serajeveska     Pop. 

fessor   in   the  University  of   Pavia;   whence,   in  2t>,«'0- 

1770,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  there  erected  Bosnia     (properly    Bcsna),    the    extreme 

the   celebrated   observatory  at    the   College   of  northwestern    province   or  eyalet   of  European 

Brera.     On    the    suppression    of    the    order    of  Turkey,  comprising  Bosnia  proper,  Herzegovina, 

Jesuits,    he    accepted    an    invitation    to    France  and   parts   of   Turkish    Croatia    and    Dalmatia, 

from  Louis   XV.,   who  gave  him  a  pension   of  bounded  north  by  the  river  Save,  west  by  Dalma- 

8,000  livrcs,  with  the  office  of  director  of  optics  tia  and  the  Adriatic,  east  by  Servia,  and  south 

for  the  navy.    This  appointment  induced  him  to  \^  Albania  and  Montenegro.     By  the  terms  of 

pa/  particular  attention  to  that  part  of  optical  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  it  was  occupied  by 

science  which  treats  of  the  theory  of  achromatic  Austrian    troops    for    administration    and    Aus- 

telescopes,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  a  treatise  trian  sovereignty  was  formally  announced,  5  Oct. 

of  considerable  extent.    He  was  obliged  to  leave  lojg.    n  comprehends,  besides  the  ancient  Boi- 

Paris   in    1783,  on  account  of   ill   health,   when  nia,  part  of  Croatia,  a  tract  of  Dalmatia,   and 

he  retired  to   Milan.     He  was  one  of  the  first  Herzegovina,  and  contains  from  23,000  to  24.000 

among    continental    philosophers    to    adopt    the  square  miles   (of  which  Bosnia  proper  occupies 

Newtonian  theories.     An  edition  of  the  works  of  16,200).     The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  Slavo- 

Father   Boscovich   was  publi.shed  by  himself  at  nian   origin,   and   comprise   Bosniaks,    Servians, 

Bassano,  in  s  volumes,  410,  1785-  His  "Theoria  Morlaks,    and    Croats,    besides   Turks,    Greeks, 

PhilosophiEe  Naturalis  reducta  ad  Unicam  Legem  Jews,  Gypsies,  etc    The  Bosniaks  are  the  most 

Virium  in  Natura  Existentium,'  first  published  numerous.    They    are     partly     Mohammedans, 

?_   _..-*>    .-_  _   : 1..,...:..^  .......«..:»:»..■  ^._«  ..       t,  . __j    ,-* i_   r-.-i.™*: tu_    c— 


1758,  is  a  curious  production  containing  spec-  partly  Roman  and  Greek  Catholics.  The  Ser- 
lations  of  which  Dr.  Priestley  availed  himself  vians  and  Croats  are  next  in  point  of  number. 
I    his   writings    in    favor    of    materialism.     He    The  country  is  level  toward  the  north;   i 


:  also  *De  Maculis  Solaribus.*  south  mountainous  and  woody.    Its  chief  rivers 

liono,    Angialma.    Italian    opera    singer:  are  the  Save,  the  Verbas,  the  Bosna,  Rama,  and 

b.  Turin.  23  Aug.  i&is:  d.  St.  Prtersburg.  12  D"na..    Bosnia  contains  fertile  fields,  orchards. 

April    1859.    At  an  early  age  she  showed   so  and  vineyards ;  the  breed  of  cattle  is  excellenl, 

decided  a  taste  for  music,  that  her  parents  were  and  the  mountains  furnish  good  iron,  of  which  a. 

induced   to  place   her   under  the   instruction   of  great  part  is  manu;^clured  m  the  country  into 

attaneo,  at   Milan.     The  best  evidence  of  her  guns  and  blades.     The  other   articles  manufac- 

ptogress  and  talent  for  singing,  was  her  dibut  tured  are  leather,  morocco,  and  coarse  woolen 

in  her  isth  year  at  Milan,  in  Verdi's  'Due  Eos-  cloths.    In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  Bosnia 

eari,»     with     decided     success.     Thenceforth    a  belonged  to  Hungary.     In   13,19  't  fell  into  ttie 

series  of  triumphs  awaited  her.  hands   of   Stephen,   king   of   Servia.     After   his 

Homo.  Francois  Toaeph     (Baron),    French  death    it    rem  a  med    jn  dependent,    and   the    Ban 

SCuMo"?  b  Xna»,''  i^March  ,769-  d.   Paris.  Twartko  took  the  title  of  king  in  1370.     In     40 

39  July  1845.     He  was  much  employed  by  Napo-  't  became  tributary  to  the  Turks   j>nd  s  nee  1463 

i^  I.,  fo?  whom  he  executed  busts  of  Josephine  has  been  a  Turkish  province.    It  ■«  div^  into 

and  Hortense.  and  by  the  successive  Bourbon  the  southern  and  northern  P^^s^r  Upper  and 

and    Orleans    dynasties.    His    works    are    well  U)wer  Bosnia.    The  *2!2"'V'^"nS''?,''^,ff"^ 

known  in  France  and  Italy.  Herzegovina    (q.v.).    The  capital  of  Bosnia  is 
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Bosna-Serai  (g.v.)  ;  Zvornik,  Ban;aluka,  Mos- 
lai',  and  Travnik  are  also  important  places.  The 
Bosniaks  are  boorish  in  their  manners  and  un- 
courteoiis  toward  strangers,  but  industrious  and 
temperate.  The  women,  like  the  men,  are  well 
and  strongly  made,  and  mostly  good-looking. 
The  Bosniaks  are  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  engage  to  some  extent  in  agriculture  and 
cattle-raising.  Servian  is  the  language  gener- 
ally spoken.  Bosnia  has  often  attempted  to 
throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  after  the  Russo- 
Turkisli  war  of  1877-8,  which  was  led  up  to  by 
an  insurrecliort  in  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  the 
provinces  were  with  the  consent  of  the  great 
powers  occupied  by  Austria.  Pop.  including 
Herzegovina  about  ifioofloo. 

Bosporus,  or  Bosphonu  (that  ia,  "Ox- 
ford"), the  strait,  18  miles  long,  joining  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  called 
also  the  Strait  of  Constantinople.  It  is  defended 
by  a  series  of  strong  forts,  and  by  agreement 
of  the  European  powers  no  ship  of  war  belonging 
to  any  nation  shall  pass  the  strait  without  the 
permission  of  Turkey.  The  shores  of  the  Bos- 
porus are  elevated  and  the  scenery  picturesque. 
Over  this  channel  (about  3,033  feet  wide)  Da- 
rius constructed  a  bridge  of  boats,  on  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Scythians.  The  Cimmerian 
Bosporus  was  the  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  strait  that  leads  from  the  Black  Sea 
into  the  Sea  of  Azov,  now  the  slraic  of  Kaffa 
or  Yenikale,  the  other  Bosporus  being  distin- 
guished  as  the  Thracian  Bosporus.  There  was 
anciently  a  Greek  kingdom  of  the  name  of  Bos- 
porus, so  called  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
on  both  sides  of  which  it  was  situated.  The 
capital  of  this  kingdom  was  Panticapaeum  (rep- 
resented by  the  modern  Kertch),  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Crimea. 
This  kingdom  was  founded  about  480  b.c  Spar- 
tacus  was  among  the  first  kings.  Under  a 
successor,  Satyrus,  the  kingdom  was  extended 
to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  his  son  Leucon  far- 
ther extended  it.  He  improved  the  commerce 
of  the  coimtry  (in  particular  by  the  exportation 
of  corn  to  Athens,  also  of  fish,  fur,  skins,  bees'- 
wax,  and  slaves).  From  him  his  descendants 
were  called  Leuconid^.  Leucanor  became  trib- 
utary to  the  Scythians  zgo  a-C,  and  the  tribute 
was  finally  so  oppressive  that  Parisades,  the  last 
of  the  LeuconidiE,  preferred  lo  submit  to  Mith- 
ridates  king  of  Pontus,  who  vanquished  the  Scy- 
thians under  Scilurus  116  b.  c.,  and  made  bis 
son  king  of  Bosporus.  At  the  death  of  Mith- 
ridates  the  Romans  gave  the  country,  64  B.C.,  to 
his  second  son,  Pharnaces,  who  was  afterward 
murdered.  The  Romans  placed  different  princes 
successively  upon  the  throne,  who  all  pretended 
to  be  descendants  of  Mithridates.  When  this 
family  became  extinct,  259  a.d,  the  Sarmatians 
took  possession  of  the  kitigdoin,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  Chersonesians  in  344.  The 
Tauric  Chersonese  then  belonged  to  the  East- 
ern Empire,  till  it  was  seized  by  the  Chazars, 
and  afterward  by  the  Tartars,  under  the  Mon- 
gol princes. 

Bosquet,  bos-ki,  Pierre  Francois,  French 
soldier :  b.  Mont  de  Marsen,  France,  8  Nov. 
1810;  d.  Toulouse,  s  Feb.  1861.  In  1829  he 
entered  the  Polytechnic  School,  and,  in  1833, 
became  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  artillery.  In 
i8.i5,  he  went  with  his  regiment  to  Algeria, 
wheri-    he    began   to   distinguish    himself.    Be- 


s  grad- 


tween  1836  and   1848  he  had  passed   throu^' 

the  successive  ranks  of  captain,  chef-de-bataillon, 
lieutenant -colonel,  and  colonel,  when,  in  that 
year,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Republican  gov- 
ernment general  of  brigade.  In  1854  the  Qn- 
peror  Napoleon  IIL  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division,  and  enrolled  him  in  the  staff 
of  the  army  of  Marsha!  St.  Arnaud.  He  was 
with  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  assault  on  the  Malakoff  Tower  at  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol.  In  1856,  he  was  made  a  marshal 
of  France,  and  a  senator.  In  1859,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  command  in  the  war  against  Aus- 


Bo33,  Lewis,  American  : 
Providence,  R.  I.,  z6  Oct.  1846. 
ualed  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  :  .  , 
of  the  Northern  Boundary  Survey  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  line  between  the  western  part  of 
the  United  Stales  and  British  America;  and, 
since  the  completion  of  that  work,  director  of 
the  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.  He 
was  chief  of  the  United  States  party  sent  to 
Chile  in  1882  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus; 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science,  in  1889,  and  an  honorary  foreign 
associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  in 
1890.  He  is  best  known  for  his  work  upon  . 
star  declinations,  undertaken  in  connection  with 
his  work  on  the  boundary  surffey,  which  is  the 
most  complete  investigation  of  the  kind  ever 
executed,  and  for  his  'Catalogue  of  8,241  iitars'  — 
which  was  a  part  of  the  'Co-operative  Cata- 
logue' prepared  by  leading  astronomers  of 
Europe. 

Boss,  a  master  or  overseer,  a  term  often 
applied  to  the  superintendent  of  a  gang  of  work- 
men. In  American  politics,  the  term  came  into 
use,  after  the  exposure  of  the  Tweed  Ring, 
to  designate  the  leader  of  a  political  organiza- 
tion who  retains  his  power  by  unscrupulous 
methods  and  the  use  of  public  offices  as  rewards 
for  his  supporters. 

Boss,  in  Gothic  architecture  the  protuber- 
ance in  a  vaulted  ceiling  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  ends  of  several  ribs,  and  serving 
to  bind  them  together ;  usually  elaborately 
carved  and  ornamented. 

Basse,  bos,  Abraham,  French  engraver 
and  etcher;  b.  Tours,  l6o5(?);  d.  there,  1678. 
He  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Paris  and  was  pro- 
fessor in  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  there. 
He  prepared  about  800  plates  representing  fes- 
tivals and  various  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  wrote  also  'Traite  des  Manieres  de 
Graver  en  Taille  Douce  sur  t'Airain  par  I'Eau 
Forte  et  les  Vernis  Durs  ct  Mols,* 

BoBse,  bos-se,  Robert,  German  statesman: 
b.  Quedlinburg,  1832.  He  studied  law  at  Heidel- 
berg, Halle,  and  Berlin,  held  different  offices 
in  Prussia,  and  in  1876  he  entered  the  Prus- 
sian ministry.  In  October  1889  he  became 
under- secretary  of  state  in  the  imperial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  in  this  capacity  had 
an  important  part  in  framing  the  laws  for  the 
insurance  of  workingmen,  and  in  defending 
them  in  the  Reichstag.  In  1891  he  became  sec- 
retary in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  was 
president  of  the  commission  to  frame  the  new 
Civil  Code.  In  18^  he  again  entered  the  Prus- 
sian ministry  as  minister  of  education.    He  was 
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editor    of    the     'Monatsschritte    fur    Deutsche  continua.1  absence  from  his  diocese.    At  this  timo 

Sesmte' ;   a.nd   he   wrote    'Commentary   on   the  he    delivered    his    sermoit    at    the    {uiwrsl    of 

l..aws  of  i88g  for  the  Insurance  of  Invahds  and  Madame  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  —  a  princest 

the  Aged' ;   'An  Official  Journey  to  the  Orient'  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  court,  of  which 

(1900)   and  several   articles  in  socioloKical  and  she   was   the    ornament,    died   suddenly   in   the 

legal  periodicals.  bloom  of  vouth.     His  last  sermon  of  this  tdnd 

Bosai,    Enrico    Marco,    en-re'ko    mar-k6  (that  at  the  tomb  of  the  great  Conde)  is  con- 

bos-se,  Italian  composer :  b.  Sal6,  1861.     He  was  sidered   as   a    masteTp'.ecc.       The   manly    vigol 

educated  at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  was  organ-  "'"p"   characterized    his    orations   15   seen    also. 

ist  in  the  Como  cathedral  and  instructor  in  or-  '"  ^he  'Discours  sur  IHistoire  Univcrselle.'  de- 

gan-playing   at    the   Naples    Conservatory.     His  5iP«d   ^o""   the   instruction   of   his   royal   pupil, 

musical  compositions  include  an  organ  concerto,  The   care   which   he   took   of  Om  education   of 

<I1    Cieco,'    an    opera,    and    'Canticum    Canti-  this  prince  was  rewarded  in  1680  by_  the  ofca 

cortun '  a  sacred  cantata     He  has  written  (with  °'  'he  first  almoner  of  the  dauphin;  in  1681  by 

Tebaldini)    'Method  of'Study  for  the  Modem  'he  bishopric  of  Meaux;  in   1697  he  obtained 

Organ  '  the  dignity  of  a  councilor  of  state,  and  a  year 

^  '  .  „.  fi  1  ■  T-  T..  I'  I  afterward  that  of  the  first  almoner  of  the  Duch- 
BomM,  Giuseppe  Carlo  Aurclio,  Italian  pol-  ^^  „£  Burgundy.  His  practice  and  his  doctrine 
.tician  and  poet :  b.  Turin.  15  Nov.  1738;  d.  Paris,  „„g  ,f  ^^„^  /„  ^j,  jime  was  divided 
30  Jan.  182J  When  only  18  years  old  he  made  ]^tweM  his  studies  and  the  execution  of  his 
a  successful  debu  as  a  dratnatisL  In  179a  he  ^g^^^i  d^n^.  ^e  seldom  allowed  himself  any 
was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Berlin,  and  recreation.  The  learned  Benedictines  of  the 
a  few  months  later  to  St  Petersburg  In  1796  Brotherhood  of  St.  Maur  published  a  complete 
King  Charles  Einanuel  IV.  appointed  him  his  ^jition  of  the  works  of  B^ssuet  in  43  volumes 
agent  near  Gen.  Bonaparte,  lie  acted  a  some-  gvo  (Versailles  1815-19).  Bossuet  was  unrivaled 
what  conspicuous  j»art  m  the  various  changes  ^^  ^  „„,„](  orator,  and  greatly  distinguished  for 
imposed  upon  the  Sardinian  states  by  the  direct-  j^g  strength  and  acumen  as  a  controversialist 
ory  and  the  coiisuUr  government  of  France;  ^mong  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  are  his 
and  finally  was,  with  Carlo  Gmlio  and  Carlo  <Oraisons  Funebres' ;  'Histoire  des  Variations 
Botta.  a  niember  of  the  triumyirate  which  gov-  j^  Eglises  Protestantes'  ;  'Politique  tiree  des 
erned  Piedmont  previous  lo  its  annexation  in  p^pres  Paroles  de  I'Ecritore  Sainte.'  The. 
i8o2.  Some  two  years  later  he  ,  entered  the  French  Academy  consider  him  among  their  most 
French  civil  service,  and  was  appointed  prefect  renowned  members.  He  has  described  his  own 
of  Ain.  In  1810  he  was  made  a  baron  of  the  ^f^  ^j  ^^^^^^  p^^  jjj^  ^is  (^  „■,^^^  (^e  arch- 
empire,  and  promoted  to  the  prefecture  of  bishop  of  Cambr^  Finel<^,  see  FfenfeLON  and 
Manche,  which  post  he  kept  on  the  first  resto-  Quietism 
ration;  but  having,  in  March  1815,  adhered  to  «. 

Napoleon,  he  was  dismissed  on  the  second  re-  Bossut,    Charles,    French    mathematician: 

turn  of  the  Bourbons.     He  wrote  some  lyrical  b.   Tartaras,   in   the   department   of   the   Rhone, 

poems,    and   also    ' LTndipendenza   Americana,'  U   Aug.   1730;   d.   14  Jan.    1814.     He  was   edu- 

'I.a  Olanda  pacificata.'  in  two  cantos,  and  'Oro-  cated  at  the  Jesuit  College,  Lyons,  and  having 

masia,'   in  12  cantos,  giving  a  description  of  the  met  with  the  'Eloges  of  Fontenelle,'  was  smitten 

principal  events  in  the  French  revolution.  with   so   eager   a   desire   to    imitate   the   distin- 

Bossuet,     Jacques     B6iiisne,     Bishop    of  »"'\''*?  mdiyi duals  therein  described,  that  he 

of    which,    Nichol..    Cornet,    t,Sk   pto.re  in  "f  "J  "'•T'.'^S'^"'  '°,  J"«,l»"i"''*  '^- 

fomiing  hi.  mioi    BoMuet,  uod«  tte  direction  """^  ,""''  "S*'^  '°, '""?"    }'  ,'"?  *^  ^, 

iKsnry'^eJr.hf S.??„'°'' *5  rss^,r.XhSdTh«sr<'or";s?s 

S?S.iSt'3'"th?'c."e.i''n  „"K'pht  a  ™  fri'  :'■''"  ^'r'°"'  *"S"' "'",;  -"""f  v 

ni.dc   Doctor  oi  the    Sorlinne  Bod  canon  in  "'E.'S"''™' "l^"?"?;  SS ""  5      ""?  tu 

Sfhopt  SS".'hc  Schi^Tof t'hTpro^iuM  £=  \1f''^itTSS;J.lJi:,,^:f:S!P 

minisur  P.nl  Ferry,  >nd  did  it  in  .uch  .  w.y  5l,7^f?H  "^^ !/,?"'' ^'^^W^^;^^      Hi; 

lh>t   even   hi.   .nt.jonist.   were   obliged  to   ,i-  "">  .'""L "   '«"J"="    "»   '"    tl""";^   «'• 

1P.CI  him.     The  qneen-mother  (Anne  of  Ans-  ™"-  'T""??"!,  ""j;  1™  i".  ™.;r.°.  ^tt' 

i>ir",thtl'i?i'5^rtteS'fi.''S;  =-  .Ttgi^-on'H/dtSSc.."  '  '"'■ 


9iieE  in  ine  tonvcriion  oi  trie  irroiesianis  in  tne  ..      j      ..             rs-                     ..        iV  ..,_         .'       i           j 

diocce  of  Met..    This  bn.ines,  often  died  him  '""?""°T,.."'"'ri'''  .  1...  feSSSSC  lii 

.     n     ■,   .  I u- ,      ■,!.  _      1     _  various  other  articles  in  the  nncvclopedie ;  and 

1    fS      Tif,  ;™;r  Jvl  J  d  1^      J  f"  •  'Hiitory  of  Mt,thematics.>    He -.l.o  edited  the 

prooation.      1  ne   sermon  wtiicn   ne  delivered   in  i        i  n        i 

1668,  on  the  oco.ion  of  MBtshal  Torenne's  join-  "'•''"  °'  ^ "«•'• 

itig  the  Roman  Church,  procured  him  the  bish-  Bostanji,  a  class  of  men  in  Turkey,  num- 

opric    of   Condom.      In    1670   the   king  charged  bering  about  600.  originally  the  Sultan's  garden- 

him  with  the  education  of  the  dauphin.     In  con-  ers,    but    now   also    employed    in    several    ways 

sequence    of   this   appointment   he   resigned    his  about  his  person,  as  mounting  guard  at  the  ser- 

bishopric    in    1671,    because   he   thought    it   in-  aglio,   rowing  his  barge,  etc.,   and   likewise  in 

consistent  with  his  duty  to  retain  it  during  a  attending  the  officers  of  the  royal  household. 
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BOSTON 

Boston,  EDgland,  a  municipal  &nd  parlia-  nal  settler  of  the  land,  the  Rev.  William  Black- 
mentaiy  borough  and  port  of  Lincolnshire,  sit-  stone  {q.v.)>  a  scholar  who  had  left  England 
uated  on  the  river  Witham,  about  five  miles  to  avoid  the  •lord-bishops,"  sold  the  newcomers 
from  the  sea,  32  southeast  from  Lincoln.  It  his  land  and  moved  on  to  Rhode  Island,  \a 
derived  its  name  (a  corruption  of  Bololph's  order  to  escape  the  "lords -brethren,* 
town)  from  St.  Botolph,  who  founded  a  monas-  From  the  first  the  power  of  the  Puritan 
tei7  here  about  the  year  650.  Its  chief  interest  clergy  was  important.  Church  and  State  were 
for  Americans  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  practically  one.  Trained  in  the  English  univer- 
English  home  of  the  most  influential  of  the  sities,  the  ministers  set  a  true  value  upon  cdu- 
■  lettlers  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  port  had  for-  cation.  A  free  public  school  was  established 
merly  a  flourishing  trade,  but  owmg  to  various  in  1633,  ""d  in  1036  the  General  Court  provided 
causes,  and  especially  the  fact  that  in  dry  sea-  for  the  beginnings  of  Harvard  College;  The 
sons  the  river  became  choked  up  with  sand  government  both  of  town  and  of  colony  was 
brought  in  by  the  tides,  this  trade  greatly  purely  democratic,  having  for  its  unit  the  town- 
declined.  In  1S81  a  new  channel  was  con-  meeting,  which  in  Boston  itself  maintained  its 
strutted  BO  as  to  bring  the  town  within  three  sway,  with  the  single  interruption  of  British 
miles  of  the  sea  by  navigable  water;  and  a  military  rule  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
new  dock  of  seven  acres  area,  capable  of  admit-  until  the  town  became  a  city  in  1822.  Besides 
ting  vessels  of  3,500  tons  at  the  highest  tides,  the  training  in  self-government  thus  acquired, 
was  opened  three  years  later.  Boston  contains  Boston  had  the  advantage  of  virtual  independ- 
some  fine  buildings,  notably  the  parish  church  ence  through  its  early  years.  At  first  the  Crown 
of  St.  Botolph,  the  Cotton  chapel,  and  various  was  fully  occupied  with  its  own  problems  in 
other  places  of  worship,  a  grammar-school  dat-  England ;  and  when  Cromwell  came  into  power, 
ing  from  1554,  the  Athenaeum,  the  Guildhall,  and  so  strongly  Puritan  a  settlement  was  naturally 
the  Assembly  rooms,  under  which  are  arranged  left  much  to  its  own  devices.  Thus  the  charter 
the  butter-market,  poultry-market,  and  the  po-  of  the  Bay  Company,  and  the  liberties  enjoyed 
lice-station.  St.  Botolph's  Church  is  a  veiy  under  it,  became  very  dear  to  the  people  of  Bos- 
large  and  handsome  Gothic  structure,  with  a  ton.  When  Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne  there 
tower,  known  as  Boston  Stump,  2&3  feet  high,  were  grave  fears  that  these  liberties  would 
containing  a  carillon  of  36  bells  cast  at  Louvam.  be  seriously  curtailed.  In  1664  four  royal  com- 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  octagonal  in  missioners  came  from  England  to  adjust  difficul- 
shape,'  ligjits  used  to  be  suspended  for  the  guid-  ties  in  several  colonies.  Their  mission  to  Bos- 
ance  of  mariners  at  sea  and  travelers  crossing  ton  was  a  failure,  and  for  some  years  to  come 
the  fens  by  night  The  town  is  now  well  sup-  the  town  was  secure  under  its  original  system 
plied  with  water  brought  from  a  reservoir  dis-  of  government. 

tant    about    14    miles.     The    leading    industries  Under  James   II.  came  the  dreaded   change, 

comprise  iron   and   brass   foundries,  the  manu-  Complaints  of  the  Boston  spirit  of  independence 

facture   of    farm    implements,    sails,   ropes,    and  and   religious  intolerance  were  borne  more   fre- 

bricks,  and  tanning,  brewing,  and  malting.    Fish-  quently   to   the   English   court,   and    before   the 

ing  also  gives  occupation  to  many  of  the  inhab-  death    of    Charles    IL   the    Court   of    Chancery 

itants,   and   there  is  steam  communication  with  voted   the   Massachusetts    Bay   charter   vacated. 

Hamburg,     Hull,     and     London.       Fop.     about  In  the  summer  of  1686  the  original  government 

17,000.  of   the    colony    came    to    an    end.     Before    the 

Boston.   Mass.,   the   capital   of   the    State,  "^'o^*^   °^    "'■«   year,    Sir   Edmund    And ros.    the 

and,  according  to  the  United  States  census  o^  new  governor  appomted  by  the  kmg,  the  first 

1910,  fifth  city"n  population  in  the  United  States.  £*"«*  magistrate  m    Massachusetts  not  c^seo 

It  is  situated  on   the  western  shore  of  Massa-  ''''  popular  election,  arrived   in    Boston.     Prob- 

chusetts  Bay.     The  settlement  from  which  it  has  ?''>.","'|1^^", '"^P,1f."''f.'"  P'^'^'^.?^''^  {""M"*" 

grown   was  made   in   1630   by   members   of   the  '£"'^  "'<^  P«?P'«  «.""*  ?"",«      Within  less  than 

Massachusetts  Bay  Com^ny,  bearing  with  them  ^r^.^*^",!';™'  his  arnval  a  bloodless  revolu- 

the    charter    graMed    to    this    organisation    by  t^" '"  Boston  a  well-organj.ed  uprising  of  the 

Charles   I.     The  leader   of  the   fifst  expeditioi  P^P'^^  ""'■'ved  h.m  from  office.     Early  in  1690 

of  settlers  who  landed  at  Chariestown,  17  June  ^  TT"^   f  "^  back  to   England,  where   Increase 

1630,    was     Gov.    John    Winthrop.    a    Puntan  Mother,   the   leading   ininister    of    Boston,    had 

gentleman.    In    his   fleet    came   whers    of    like  l^'^\  ^"    \"  "^"^'y    "^^J"""-,  ''Y"'*  5" 

condition,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Isaac  Johnson  ^"'^   '^^  .P^-i   charter    restored    O£^to   get   the 

and  his  wife,  the  Udy  Arbella,  daughter  of  the  ^   possible    substitute    for    it.  ,  This   he    suc- 

Earl   of   Lincoln,   together   with   a   company   of  '"^'^^"'  doing,  after  (he  accession  of  V/illianj 

sturdy  Puritans,  chiefly  from  Lincolnshire.    They  =•"*  Mary    and  had  the  further  satisfaction  of 

landed   700  or   800   strong,   a   number    soon  in-  choosing    the    first    governor    under    the    new 

creased  to   i,doo  and  then  to  2,000  by  later  ar-  mst ru men t  making  Massachusetts  a  royal  prov- 

rivals  — the  most  considerable  settlement  on  the  '"«.     With  this  governor.  Sir  William  Phipps, 

American  coast.     At  the   end  of  the  first  sum-  ^         returned   to    Boston    in    the    sprmg   of 

roer,  a   season   of  hardship,  they  moved   across  '"9*' 

the  Charles  River  to  the  promontory  of  Shaw-  By  this  time   Boston  had   grown   to   impor- 

mut  —  an   Indian  word  translated  'living  foun-  tance    as    the    leading    seaport,    and    in    many 

tains,'    This  headland,  with  ample  water-suwly,  respects  the  foremost  town  in  America.     Before 

was  called  by  the  English  settlers  Trimountain,  the  end  of  the  17th  century  its  population  was 

from     the     three-peaked      hill,      now      Beacon  approximately   7,00o.     In    another   half   century 

Hill,  which  formed  its  highest  eminence.     On  17  this  number  was  more   than  doubled.     A  good 

Sept,   1630  it   was  voted  fo  change  its  name  10  idea  of  certain  aspects  of  the  town  in  this  period 

Boston,  after  the  Lincolnshire  town  from  which  is  given   by  an   Englishman,  Daniel  NeaV  who 

•ome  of  the  chief  settlers  had  come.    The  origi-  wrote  in  1719: 
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cootsin  which   pennitted  customs  officials  tc   enter   any 

■  kmd  house,  search  for  smuggled  goods,  i  «d  on  su*- 

m  in»i  we  •«  upon  tne  river  of  picion  seize  what  they   might  find.     The  argu- 

'"i"™"^  ™nBid«'*thaT'"^  e'Sm  ""^""^  against  these  writs  was  the  fitst  of  many 

I    tile   collector,    of    bis   MijcBty'.  conspicuous  acts  of  resistance  to  royal  authority, 

■nor  opoa  the  buildins  of  the  light-  In    1765    the    Stamp    Act,    taxing    many    articles 

:hit  there  was  34,000  ton  of  ship-  of   daily   use    in   the    colonies,    was   passed   by 

''  ,  Parliament.     lis  principle  was  bitterly  resented 

or  1,000  loot  long,  witn  a  row  ot  waietiDuMi  00  the  in    Boston,   where   riotous   outbreaks   soon   took 

?«r"Sito'tlie'°b«v''thM*«hiM"oV'ihe"CTeaiMf  funhM^mav  P'**^*^"     ^   '""'''   completely   destroyed    the   house 

unUde  wiihout  the  help  of  boat!  oriighters.     From  tlw  °i    Thomas    Hutchinson,     chief    justice    of    the 

head  of  the  pier  you  go  up  ihe  chief  street  of  ihe  Province,  and  was  properly  denounced  by  re- 

town  [now  Stale  StrcMl    at  the  upper  end  of  which  spectabic  citizens.    In  the  next  year  the  repeal 

log.   e<^tafniSg?  bcSke^"l;tT;ik   For  ?h^   meJch^.l"  "^  'he  act  was  joyfully  celebrated  by  all  classes. 

the    Council-Chamber,    the     House    of    Commons,    aod  In   1770  occurred  the  "Boston  Massacre"    (q.v.), 

inother  spagioiia   room   far  the  ■eisinns  nf  the  courts  ,i,e  result  of  friction  between  the  inhabitants  and 

rt^fwhich  ha™"  gS^  irad"™"^™  .^^^"pri^-  the  British  troops  stationed  in  the  town.    In  the 

log    presses    in    Boston,    which    are    generally    full    of  use  of  "a  WOrd   which  historians  apply  to  such 

work,    by    which    it    appears    that    hutnaniiy    and    the  events    as    Cawnporc    or    the    Sicilian    Vespers* 

SS^Sl'{'Enriil*%7anto.S^t%%,^™r;  tTr  1°  ,h"  -the  word  "massacre*  to  describe  «the  careless 

city  of   New^ork  there  is  bui  one   bookseller's  shop,  shooting    of    half    a    dozen    townsmen" —  John 

and  in  Ihe  Plantations  of  Virginia,  M.n'bnd,  Carolina,  pjg^e  finds   «all    the  mildness   of    New   England 

Barbado...  and  .he  Islands,  none  at  alL  civilization   brought   most  strikingly  before   US." 

As  in  the  17th  so  in  the  i8th  century  the  The  town-meeting  was  even  more  typical  of 
clergy  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  loomed  lar^e  this  civilization,  and  from  its  training  Samuel 
upon  the  local  horizon.  The  prominence  in  Adams,  at  about  this  time,  stepped  into  virtual 
Boston  records  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Mather  leadership  of  the  revolutionary  cause  in  Bos- 
dynasty" —  of  which  Increase  and  his  son,  Cot-  ton.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  was 
ton  Mather,  were  the  chief  figures  —bears  wit-  formed  upon  his  motion,  and  out  of  it  grew  by 
ness  to  this  condition.  The  younger  of  these  degrees  the  union  not  only  of  towns,  but  of 
Puritan  priests  is  remembered  largely  for  his  colonies,  in  their  opposition  to  the  throne.  On 
connection  with  the  witchcraft  delusion,  which  16  Dec.  1773,  occurred  the  "Tea  Party,*  a  clev- 
had  its  worst  effects  in  Salem,  but  in  tern-  erly  planned  and  executed  plot  for  throwing  into 
poral  matters  and  humanitarian  work  he  im-  Boston  harbor,  by  men  disguised  as  Mohawk 
pressed  himself  no  less  forcibly  on  the  life  of  his  Indians,  the  cargoes  of  three  vessels  bearing  tea 
time.  Of  the  devout  laity,  educated  at  Harvard  upon  which  the  people  of  Boston  would  not  pay 
College,  giving  themselves  to  public  service,  the  hated  fax.  Parliament  retaliated  by  passing 
living  private  lives  of  dignity  and  piety,  Samuel  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  which  closed  the  harbor 
Sewall,  whose  diary  preserves  the  true  flavor  of  and  brought  the  chief  industry  of  the  town, 
ancient  Boston,  stands  as  an  admirable  type,  its  maritime  trade,  to  a  standstill.  A  military 
In  contrast  with  the  background  of  lives  like  governor,  Gen.  Gage,  took  the  place  of  Hutctiin- 
his,  the  society  of  which  royal  governors  were  son,  who  had  been  acting  as  the  chief  civil  mag- 
the  central  figures  presents  a  less  austere  pic-  istrate,  and  open  hostilities  were  at  hand, 
ture.  About  the  governors,  established  from  The  events  of  19  April  1775  —  the  wamii^ 
1716  onward  in  a  sort  of  vice-regal  state  in  the  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  the  escape  of  John  Han- 
Province  House,  gathered  the  more  worldly  ele-  cock  and  Samuel  Adams,  the  fights  at  Concord, 
ment  of  the  place- — prosperous  merchants,  offi-  Lexington,  and  along  the  road  between  the  two 
cials  of  the  Crown,  members  of  the  King's  towns  —  are  the  commonplaces  of  American  his- 
Chapel  congregation  and  the  two  other  Anglican  tory.  They  belong  to  Boston  in  so  far  as  the 
churches  established  before  the  middle  of  the  Boston  revolutionary  leaders  were  concerned  in 
century.  Under  the  Province  charter  religious  them,  and  as  the  British  troops  set  forth  from 
liberty  was  increasing,  and  churches  of  various  the  town  and  returned  to  it  defeated.  The  battle 
denominations  — including  even  the  Quakers,  of  Bunker  Hill  in  Charlestown,  17  June  1775, 
whose  first  representatives  in  Boston  were  hanged  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  Boston  history, 
on  the  Common  —had  come  into  being.  Mean-  On  3  July  Washington  arrived  in  Cambridge 
while  the  constant  friction  between  the  governors  and  took  command  of  the  American  army,  which 
and  the  General  Court,  always  meeting  in  Bos-  from  that  time  until  the  following  March  kept 
ton,  kept  the  spirit  of  political  independence  wide  the  British  closely  within  the  lines  of  the  siege 
awake.  A  fruitful  source  of  trouble  was  the  of  Boston.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  per- 
annual  grant  voted  by  the  court  to  the  governor,  mitted  early  to  depart.  Those  who  remamed 
A  salary  the  people  steadily  refused  to  pay  to  suffered  hardships  and  privations,  besides  Wit- 
an  official  not  of  their  own  choice;  and  the  nessing  the  destruction  of  much  American  prop- 
amount  of  Ihe  grant  varied  according  to  the  erty,  and  such  scenes  of  desecration  as  the  use 
personal  popularity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  of  the  Old  South  meeting-house  as  a  riding- 
Through  all  these  years,  moreover,  the  town-  school.  On  the  night  of  4  March  1776  Wash- 
meeting  was  educating  the  people  in  self-rule,  ington  made  his  memorable  seizure  of  Dorches- 
so  that  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  active  oppo-  ter  Heights  (noyi  South  Boston),  and  on  the 
sitioR  from  American  colonists  to  the  colonial  iTth  Howe  with  all  his  army  and  a  large  fol- 
govemment  of  England,  the  men  of  Boston  lowing  of  American  Tories  sailed  for  Halifax. 
were  ready  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  Thereupon  Washington  entered  the  citj;.  and 
struggle.  even  before  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 

In  1761  James  Otis,  advocate- general  of  the  Independence  Boston  ceased  to  be  a  scene  o£ 

province,  resigned  his  position  under  the  Crown  active  warfare  in  the  long  conflict.     Yet  John 

in  order  to  contest  the   Writs  of  Assistance,  Adams,  Hancock,  and  other  Boston  men  bore 
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tin  important  part  in  the  counsels  of  the  young  dement  and  the  radicals,  of  whom  Theodore 

nation,  in  whose  army  and  navy  the  town  was  Packer  was  a  type.    The  result  of  the  suues- 

fully  represented.  sive   controversies    has    l>een    a    liberalizing   of 

The  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  siege  religious  beliefs  not  only  in  what  came  to  be 
was  slow.  To  take  the  place  of  the  departed  Unitarian  Boston,  but  in  the  many  Protestant 
Tories,  and  to  occupy  their  spacious  houses,  bodies  which  now  acknowledge  an  important 
there  was  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  i8th  debt  to  Unitarianism.  Another  far-reachiiy; 
century  a  gradual  immigration  from  the  neigh-  movement  which  had  its  headquarters  in  Boston 
boring  country  (where  Tories  were  few)  of  was  that  of  anti-slavery.  Here  in  1831  William 
families  possessing  wealth,  energy,  and  qualities  Lloyd  Garrison  established  his  journal,  the  Lib- 
of  leadership.  Local  government  by  town-meet-  erator.  A  year  later  the  first  anti-slavery  soci- 
ing  was  resumed.  In  1780  a  State  government  ety  in  America  was  establiEhed  in  Boston.  The 
for  Massachusetts  was  formed,  and  John  Han-  agitation  of  the  Abolitionists  was  for  a  long 
cock  was  chosen  the  first  governor.  In  the  gen-  time  opposed  by  the  conservative  class,  which 
eral  readjustment  maritime  affairs  took  their  resorted  even  to  mob  violence  in  the  hope  of 
previous  place  of  importance.  Cut  off  by  Brit-  suppressing  the  reformers.  But  to  Garrison  and 
ish  legislation  from  the  West  India  trade,  the  his  associates  it  was  due,  as  Mr.  J.  F.  Rhodes 
Boston  merchants  looked  farther  abroad.  The  has  said,  "that  slavery  became  a  topic  of  dis- 
prospects  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  northwest  coast  cussion  at  every  northern  fireside."  When  the 
of  America  became  known  through  Capt.  Cook's  Civil  War  broke  out.  the  cause  of  the  union, 
journals,  published  in  1784.  In  1787  two  small  perl^ps  even  more  than  that  of  abolition,  en- 
vessels,  the  Columbia  and  the  Washington,  sailed  listed  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Boston 
from  Boston  to  attempt  this  trade.  Before  her  community;  yet,  as  if  in  fulfilment  of  the  work 
return  in  1790  the  Columbia  had  circumnavi-  which  Garrison  began,  it  was  from  Boston  that 
gated  the  globe  —  first  of  American  vessels  to  Gov.  Andrew  sent  forth  the  first  regiment  of 
accomplish  this  feat  The  furs  collected  in  the  colored  troops  raised  in  the  North. 
Northwest  had  been  sold  in  China,  and  the  With  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
example  thus  set  led  the  way  to  an  important  moreover,  are  associated  the  names  which  stand 
trade  with  the  East  in  which  Boston  long  for  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  19th 
maintained  the  American  supremacy.  In  such  century  to  American  literature.  Prescott,  Tick- 
a  seaport  as  Boston,  Jefferson's  Embargo  and  nor,  Bancroft,  Motley,  and  Parkman ;  Emerson, 
the  War  of  1812  were  naturally  unpopular.  The  Hawthorne.  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and 
Federalist  party,  moreover,  had  much  of  its  best  W hi ttier,— these  and  their  associates,  bound 
strength  in  Boston.  The  powerful  mercantile  together  by  many  ties  of  sympathy  and  friend- 
class  saw  its  best  interests  in  a  strongly  cen-  ship,  constituted  a  group^  of  writers  which  ^ve 
trali/ed  government  and  conditions  of  general  the  place  a  unique  distinction  in  letters.  The 
stability.  The  opinions  of  this  class  colored  the  'Atlantic  Monthly,'  founded  in  1857,  became  the 
influential  feeling  of  the  community  to  an  ex-  vehicle  for  much  of  iheir  most  characteristic 
tent  which  laid  Boston  open  to  charges  of  utterance.  The  influences  of  Transcendentalism 
something  very  near  disloyalty  to  the  national  (largely  a  local  movement,  culminating  in  the 
government.  The  crippling  of  commerce,  how-  forties),  of  anti-slavery  feeling,  of  creative  ex- 
ever,  had  the  good  effect  of  turning  capital  and  pression,  combined  to  give  to  this  utterance  as 
energy  toward  manufacturing.  In  1814  Francis  a  whole  something  of  the  distinction  which  the 
C.  Lowell,  of  Boston,  made  the  first  American  individual  writers  won  each  for  himself, 
use  of  the  power -loom  in  his  mill  at  Waltham  During  the  19th  century  two  important 
at  almost  the  same  time  with  its  introduction  changes  m  the  Boston  landscape  affected  the 
into  England.  The  growth  of  the  great  cotton  future  of  the  dty,  in  the  regions  both  of  resi- 
industry  at  Lowell  followed  rapidly  upon  this  dence  and  of  business.  The  first  of  these  was 
invention.  With  the  spread  of  manufactures  the  filling  in  of  the  Back  Bay,  an  arm  of  the 
Boston  itself  was  growims-  In  1820  its  popula-  Charles  River  which  spread  between  the  Com- 
tioo  was  over  43,00a  The  old  form  of  town  mon  and  the  hills  of  Brooklinc,  running  south 
government  had  become  unwieldy.  For  some  and  east  as  far  as  the  Neck  or  narrow  strip  of 
years  efforts  had  been  making  toward  the  adop-  land  connecting  Boston  and  Roxbury.  From 
tion  of  a  city  charter.  In  1822  this  was  finally  the  early  years  of  the  ccnt;iry  changes  in  the 
achieved.  shore  line  of  Boston  had  been  wrought  by  cut- 

From  the  time  of  this  change  in  local  gov-  ting  down  the  principal  hills  and  filling  out  the 

emment  to  the  present,  the  outward  growth  of  irregularities    of    the    harbor    front.     The    first 

the  city,  as  figures  can  speak  for  it,  has  been  .step  in  the  series  of  events  which  led  to  the 

unbroken.     In  matters  not  computed  in  this  way,  conversion   of   the   Back   Bay   from   water   into 

ihe  develofiment  has  been   in   several  important  land    was   the    granting   of   a    charter    in    1814 

respects  unique.     With  Boston,  for  example,  the  to  the  Roxbury  Mill  Corporation,  permitting  the 

Unitarian    movement    in    America   is    especially  building  of  dams  across  the  Back  Bay  and  con- 

associated._   Before  the  town  became  a  city  there  fining   its    water   for   mill    purposes.     To    these 

were  divisions  among  the  clergy  of  Congrega-  rights  the  Boston   Water  Power  Company  suc- 

tionalism  —practically  the  established  order  jn  ceeded   in    1832.     At   about   the    same   time   the 

New  England  —  on  various  doctrinal  points,  no-  Boston  &  Providence  and  Boston  and  Worcester 

lably  that  of  the  Trinity     Under  the  leadership  railroads    invaded    the    Back    Bay    with    their 

of  William  Ellery  Channing  the  'liberal*  dergy  bridges.     Moreover  the   waters   became  unsani- 

and  most  of  the  older  and  more  influential  reli-  tary  through  drainage,   and  to  solve  the  entire 

gious    societies   turned    from   Calvinism   to    the  problem,  hygienic  and  legal,  a  State  commission 

new  theology.    Especially  between  1830  and  1830,  was  appointed,  and  made  a   fuU  report  in  1852. 

an  acute  controversy  took  place.     Between   r&io  Its   recommendations  to  create  the  whole  tract 

and  1850  the  Unitarian  body  itself  was  disturbed  of  land  now  known  as  the  Back  Bay  did  not  at 

by   differences    between    the   more   conservative  once    satisfy    the    various    conflicting   interests, 
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bat    in    1858  the  aaual  work  of  filline  up  the  ton,  FranJctin  Park  at  West  Roxburj,  Amol4 
waters  wai  begun.    The  result  was  a  large  en-  Arboretum  at   Forest    HOIS,  boulevards,   fens, 
richment  of  the  State  treasury,  and  the  addition  playgrounds,     and     open-air     gymnasia.      The 
to  the  city  of  the  whole  district  occupied  by  the  Common  (48^  acres)  and  the  adjoining  Public 
residences,    clubs,    churches,    hotels,    and    other  Garden   (2454  acres),  both  in  the  heart  of  the 
institutions  connected  with  the  most  pro^>erous  city,  are  m  charge  of  the  Public  Ground  Dq)art- 
life  of  the  city.    The  original  peninsuJa  of  Bos-  ment  of  the  city  of  Boston.    The  State  com- 
ton  contained  783  acres.    Through  its  encroach-  mission  acts  in  consultation  with  local  boards, 
ments    upon  water,  largely  in  the  Back  Bay,  it  including  that  of  Boston,  and  serves  the  people 
hsts  Ki'own  to  1,829  acres.    With  the  accessions  of  12  cities  and  25  towns  within  a  radius  of  25 
of  outlying  districts,  the  tolal   area  of  the  city  miles  from  the  State  House.    The  general  park 
■s   no^   23J07  acres.  system    thus    provided    is    remarkable    for    its 
The   second  great  change  in  the  outward  as-  beauty,   accessibility,   and   actual   benefit   to   the 
pect  of  Boston  resulted  from  the  ^eat  fire  of  community.    The  work  of  the  city  bath  depart- 
9  and  10  Nov.  1872.    From  the  begmning  of  its  ment  is  a  characteristic  example  of  municipal 
history  Boston  had  been  afflicted  by  serious  fires,  service  to  the  people.     The  five  trustees  of  this 
This   greatest  of  them  all  destroyed   776  build-  department    maintain    seven    beach    haths,    one 
ing:s,    all   but   67   of  which    were   of   brick   and  river   bath,   two   swimming-pools,   nine   floating 
stone.      It     devastated     Summer     Street     (both  baths,  five  gymnasia,  and  the  Dover  Street  bath- 
sides  J,     Washington    Street    from    Summer    to  house,  a  model  building  with  free  baths  tor  men 
Milk,   Milk  Street  to  the  post-office,  Devonshire  and  women  throughout  the  year.     Metropolitan 
Street,    Water    (both   sides),  Congress,  Lindall  commissions  of  water  and  sewerage  correspond- 
and    Oliver    streets   to    the   harbor.     From    the  ing  to  the  Park  Commission,  serve  the  city  and 
corner   of  Washington  and  Franklin 'Streets  the  surrounding  towns.     The  water-supply  is  drawn 
shipping:    at    the    wharves    was    in    clear   view,  from  lakes  and  rivers  in  eastern  Massachusetts, 
Nearly  2,000,000  feet  of  land  were  burned  over.  — the     Sudbury     River,     Mystic     Lake,     Lake 
The    total    loss    was    estimated    at    more    than  Cochituate,   and   watersheds   of    wide   area.     A 
$?5,ooc^ooa     Yet  by  private  enterprise  and  State  city  water  department  does  its  separate  work  in 
aid   the    recovery   was   immediate.     The  oppor-  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Commission, 
tunity    to   widen   and    straighten   streets   in    the  The   churches   of   Boston,   according  to   the 
business  district  was  seized.     Statelier  buildings  'City   Directory'   of   igo2^  were   3og   in   number. 
rose  in  the  place  of  those  destroyed,  and  a  new  Of  these  50  are  Roman  Catholic  (including  Pol- 
business  region,  corresponding  to  the  new  dis-  ish,  German,  Italian,  French,   Portuguese,  and 
trict  of  residences,  was  created.  Syrian  parishes),  38  are  Baptist,  37  Congrega- 
The     census    of    1910    gave    the    population  tional -Trinitarian,    34    Methodist -Episcopal,    32 
ol   Boston   as   670,585.     The   metropolitan   dis-  Protestant    Episcopal,    25    Congregationa!-Uni- 
(rict,  including  the  38  cities  and  towns  of  which  tarran,  13  Lutheran,  and  10  Universalis!,  with 
Boston      is     the     centre,     has     by     the     same  others  in  smaller  numbers.    The  First  Church  of 
census  a  population  of  1,423,429.    The  territory  Christ    (Scientist)    is   the   "mother   church*    of 
within  50  miles  of  Boston  has  3,000,000  inliabi-  "Christian  Science*  throughout  the  country  and 
taiits — a  population  second  in  America  only  to  the  world.    Charitable  organizations,  both  muni- 
that  in  the  corresponding  area  about  New  York,  cipal  and  private,  abound,  and  enlist  the  unpaid 
The  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  in  services  of  a  large  class  in  the  community.     An 
Boston    itself    is    $1,315,70^757 — a    figure    sur-  admirable  organization   of  Associated   Chanties 
passed  in  ihe  United  States  only  by  the  cor-  gives  direction  to  the  proper  sources  or  seeks 
responding  figures  for  New  York  and  Philadel-  to    obtain    therefrom    for    the    sick    and  "needy 
pliia.  adequate    and    suitable    relief.      The    prmcipal 
In  1910  the  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  hospitals  are  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  a  city 
which  entered  the  port  otBoston  had  a  tonnage  institution,  the  Massachusetts  General,  supported 
of  2,790,672;   and   those   which   cleared,   4,659,-  by  private  endowment,  the  Carney,  in  charge  of 
751.     file  tonnage   of   vessels   in   the   coasting  Roman    Catholic    Sisters    of    Charity,    and    the 
trade,  and  entering  the  port  of  Boston  during  Massachusetts    Homceopathic.     The.se   are    open 
the  same  year,  was  about  10,500,000.  to  persons  of  all  races  and  creeds.    In  the  Mass- 
The  total  number  of  immigrants  from  trans-  achusetts  General  Hospital  in  1846  the  properties 
Atlantic  ports  admitted  at  the  port  of  Boston  of  ether   as   an   anaesthetic    were    first    demon- 
in  1910  was  54,676  (steerage).  strated.     From  the  discovery  then  made  the  pro- 
In  1910  the  public  school  teachers  of  Boston  gfess  of  modem  surgery  took  its_  first  great  step. 
numbered   2^44;    and    the    total   enrollment    of  There   are,   besides   the   institutions   mentioned, 
pupils   in   that   year   was   101,000.      Independent  many  smaller  hospitals  for  special  classes,  chil- 
industrial  schools  are  a  strong  factor.  dren,  women,  etc.     The  provisions  for  industrial 
The  park  system  of  Boston  is  under  the  joint  training    and   the    education  _  of    defectives    are 
control  of  the   Metropolitan   Park   Commission  ample.     The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
(appointed  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts)  setts  School  for  the  Blind   (incorporated   1829) 
and      the      Board      of      Park      Commissioners  typifies  the  good  work  they  have  done  and  are 
(appointed  bythemayorof  Boston).    Thesecom-  doing.      Here    Dr.    Samuel    G.    Howe    did    his 
missioners  serve  without  pay.    In  the  Metropolitan  mranorable  pioneer  work  in  the   case  of  Laura 
system   are   included    the    Blue    Hills    Rcserva-  Bridgman. 

lion    (4,232    acres),    the    Middlesex    Fells    and  As   a   centre   of   higher   education   in    many 

Mystic  Lakes    (3,002   acres)   and  smaller  reser-  branches  Boston  attracts  and  maintains  a  large 

vations,  including  66   acres   at  Revere   Beach,  population   of  students.     The    Public   Library, 

where   the    State    bath-house    of    1,000    rooms  housed  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in 

provides  the  best  facilities  for  sea-bathing.    To  the   country,    and    distributing    its    more   than 

the   Board    of    Park    Commissioners    falls    the  800.000  volumes  through  10  branch  libraries  and 

otugement  of  the  Marine  Park  at  South  Bos-  21  delivery  stations  throughout  the  city,  puts  the 
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materials  of  scholarship  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Harvard  University  is  close  at  hand.  Its  Medi- 
cal School  is  in  Boston  itself.  Here  also  are 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Bos- 
ton University,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  with  its  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting, 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
supplemented  by  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  courses  of  free  lec- 
tures jirovided  b^  the  Lowell  Institute,  estab- 
hshed  in  1838,  with  an  original  endowment  of 
$237,000,  have  made  a  constant  contribution  to' 
the  cause  of  general  education.  If  the  sugges- 
tion to  co-ordinate  these  and  the  many  other 
educational  institutions  of  Boston  into  a  general 
university  is  ever  carried  out.  the  place  may 
well  become  one  of  the  foremost  centres  of 
organised  learning  in  the  world. 

In  1894  the  Union  Station  at  the  North  End 
of  the  city  brought  together  the  terminal  facili- 
ties of  all  the  railroads  connecting  Boston  with 
northern  New  England,  with  Canada,  and, 
through  Fitchburg,  with  the  West.  On  i  Jan, 
1899  the  first  train  entered  the  South  Station, 
the  largest  railway  terminal  in  the  world.  Here 
the  railroads  connecting  Boston  with  southern 
New  England,  New  York,  the  South,  and  the 
West,  by  way  of  Albany,  meet  under  one  roof. 
The  North  and  South  Stations  are  connected 
both  by  sitrface  and  by  elevated  electric  cars — 
a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway.  This  company  has  succeeded  to  the 
rights  of  the  several  street  railways  formerly 
holding  franchises,  and  bv  surface  cars,  elevated 
lines,  and  subways,  upon  which  the  underground 
systems  of  other  cities  have  been  modeled,  gives 
the  city,  with  the  attractive  and  accessible,  sub- 
urbs for  which  Boston  has  always  been  noted, 
a  rapid-transit  service  of  unusual  comfort  and 
effectiveness.  The  subway  system  will  be  still 
further  extended,  first  of  all  by  the  comnletion 
of  the  tunnel  now  building  under  the  harbor 
to  connect  Boston  and  East  Boston. 

In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  passed  by  the 
United  Slates  Congress  in  June  1902  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,600,000  was  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Boston  Harbor.  Its  expenditure  in 
making  a  broader  and  deeper  channel  from 
Charlestown  and  Chelsea  bridges  to  the  sea 
is  expected  to  forward  the  progress  made  in 
recent  years  by  Boston  as  a  seaporL  lis  ample 
harbor,  well  protected  from  the  sea  by  islands, 
has  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  life 
of  Boston,  The  total  foreign  trade  passing 
through  the  port  of  Boston  during  1910  was 
^26j39J79.  as  against  $235,718^31  in  }90Q- 
placing  her  among  foremost  American  cities. 
A  number  of  transatlantic  steamship  lines  run 
from  Boston,  The  coastwise  commerce  of 
the  port  is  valued,  in  merchandise,  in  sums 
ranging  annually  between  $85,000,000  and  $131,- 
000,000.  As  a  wool  market  Boston  stands  sec- 
ond in  the  world  only  to  London.  In  the  single 
week  of  1901,  in  which  Boston  made  its  great- 
est record  in  the  sales  of  wool,  it  sold  more 
than  the  total  clip  of  anv  State  in  the  Union, 
excepting  Montana  and  Idaho,  for  that  year. 
In  the  business  of  shoes.  leather,  and  hides, 
Boston  is  the  chief  distributinff  centre  of  the 
United  States.  The  trade  in  salt  and  fresh  fish 
—as  befits  the  capital  of  the  State  w'th  a  cod 
for  its  emblem— is  larger  than  in  anv  other  city 
of  the  country.  The  cotton  industrv  of  Massa- 
chusetts looks  to  Boston  for  much  of  its  capital 


and  control.  Miscellaneous  trades  and  manu- 
factures,  added  to  the  branches  of  business  enu- 
merated, give  Boston  a  hiph  place  among  the 
commercial  and  industrial  cities  of  the  country. 

In  the  growth  from  an  ancient  to  a  modern 
city  many  historic  buildings  have  inevitably  dis- 
appeared. But  Boston  is  fortunate  in  a  few  of 
those  that  remain.  Chief  anions;  tliese  are  Christ 
Church  (1723),  the  Old  South  Meeting-house 
(1729),  Faneuil  Hall  (174a,  enlarged  in  1806),  the 
Old  State  House  (1748),  King's  Chapel  (i749. 
built  around  the  previous  wooden  church  erected 
in  1688),  the  front  portion  of  Uie  present  State 
House  (1795-8),  and  Park  Street  Church  (iSog). 

In  i(>37  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  suspecting  mis- 
management in  municipal  affairs,  created  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  and  report  to  the  legis- 
lature which  legalized  its  activities.  Gross  mis- 
management was  the  substance  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report.  Every  department  came  in  for 
its  share  of  censure.  The  Commission  conclu- 
ded that  the  entire  system  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, including  its  electoral  machinery,  was 
altogether  lo  blame ;  that  successful  municipal 
government  through  popular  suffrage  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  under  the  present  system.  This 
made  radical  changes  necessary,  and  on  Z  Nov. 
1909  a  charter  was  adopted,  known  as  plan  No. 
2,  calculated  to  im[>rove  municipal  government. 
Among  the  more  important  provisions  of  the 
new  charter  are:  (i)  lengthening  of  the  May- 
or's term  in  office  to  four  years,  with  possible 
recall  at  the  end  of  two ;  (2)  providmg  for 
nominations  by  petition  of  not  less  than  5,000 
voters;  (3)  crcatmg  a  city  council  of  nine  mem- 
bers, at  salaries  of  $1,500  a  year;  and  (4)  ma- 
king It  a  criminal  offense  for  a  member  of  the 
city's  government  to  share  in  the  profits  of  any 
contract  awarded  by  the  city.  Pop.  (igio)  670,585, 

M.  A.  DeWot,fk  Howe, 
A%thQr  of  ^Botton:  The  Place  and  the  People.'' 

BoBton  Case,  in  the  history  of  slavery,  a 
case  where  a  Georgia  slave  hid  or  was  hidden 
on  the  ship  Boston  returning  from  Georgia 
to  Maine,  and  on  arrival  escaped  to  Canada. 
The  governor  of  Georgia  issued  a  requisition 
to  the  governor  of  Maine  for  the  surrender  of 
the  captain  to  the  Lieorgia  authorities,  as  a 
slave-stealer  and  fugitive  from  justice;  and  on 
his  refusal,  the  Georgia  legislature  demanded 
that  Congress  pass  a  law  obligating  the  governor 
of  Maine  and  all  others  in  similar  cases  to  com- 
ply with  the  requisitions.  The  resolution  was  nev- 
er reported  on.  In  his  next  mess^e  the  governor 
of  Georgia  recommended  that  ^11  citizens  of 
Maine  who  should  thereafter  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Georgia  on  vessels,  either  as 
owners,  officers,  or  mariners,  should  be  con- 
sidered to  have  done  so  with  intent  to  commit 
the  crime  of  seducing  netrro  slaves  from  their 
owners,  and  be  dealt  with  accordingly  by  the 
officers  of  justice.* 

Boston  Massacre,  a  riot  in  Boston,  S 
March  1770,  provoked  hy  the  British  regiments 
quartered  there.  On  Fndav  the  2d,  some  rope- 
makers  started  a  war  of  insults  with  passinfr 
soldiers,  and  on  beine  challenged  to  a  boxing 
match,  used  sticks  instead,  to  which  the  soldiers 
retorted  with  cutlasses;  several  persons  were 
hurt  when  the  fray  was  stopned  by  outsiders. 
Early  Monday  evening  the  soldiers  passing  to 
their  posts  from  the  main  guard,  at  the  head  of 
King    (State)    Street,    were   met   by  a  crowd 
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armed  with  canes  and  sticks,  wbo  refused  to  'From  Monday  April  17.  to  Monday  April  34, 

make   way,   and  shouted  insults;   the   soldiers  1704.*     It  was  printed  by  Bartholomew  Green, 

were  about  to  force  a  passage  when  an  officer  for   many  years  one   of  the   best  printers   01 

came  up  and  ordered  ibeia  into  the  yard ;  but  Boston,  who  in  1722  became  its  editor.     Dying 

the  alarm-bell  had  called  out  the  citizens,  the  in   1733,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law, 

hot-heads   wished  to  assault  the  main   guard,  John  Draper,  who  conducted  it  till  his  death  in 

and  apparently  they  and  the  boys  set  to  harrying  1763,  and  made  it  a  representative  of  the  best 

the  sentinel  in  front  of  the  custom-honse  oppo-  interests  of  the  province;  he  was  a  journalist  of 

site  the  main  guard,  who  about  9  o'clock  hit  the  highest  character.    His  son  Richard  Draper, 

a  specially  annoying  boy  with  the  butt  of  his  considered  the  best  news  compiler  of  his  oa^, 

musket.     The  boy  ran  off  and  brought  a  crowd  thoueh   in   feeble   health,   edited   the   paper   till 

to  the   spot,   headed   by   one   Crispus  Attucks  his  death  in  1774,  when  his  widow  succeeded 

(q.v.p    apparently    a    half-breed     Indian),    and  him   and    carried    it   to   the   end.      Draper   had 

pointed  out  the  sentinel,  at  which  they  shouted  been,  an   ardent   loyalist,   and   firmly   supported 

*Kill  him  I     Knock  him  down  P     The  sentinel  the  mother  country  in  the  stormy  times  of  the 

retreated  up  the  steps  and  loaded  his  ^un  amid  previous  decade;    his   widow  naturally   shared 

a  shower  of  snowballs  and  other  missiles ;  told  his  feehng,  and  when  the  young  man  Robert 

Henry   Knox   who   was  passing,   and   counseled  Boyle    whom    she    installed    as    editor    showed 

him  not  to  fire;  that  he  would  if  they  touched  sympathy  with  the  Revolution,  she  replaced  him 

him;  leveled  the  gun  and  warned  off  the  crowd,  1^  John  Howe,  who  conducted  it  till  the  British 

and  called  for  help  from  the  main  guard  across  evacuated    BostMi,    17    March    1776.    when    he 

the  street    A  sergeant  and  seven  men  were  sent  and  Mrs.  Draper  left  with  them  and  the  paper 

to  his  help,  and  he  came  down  and  took  his  ceased  to  exist.     The  British  government  ga,ve 

flace    in    line;    soon   afterward    Col.    Thomas  her  a  life  pension.    There  are  only  three  copies 

'reston  joined  them,  making  10  in  arms.    They  of  the  first  number  extant :  in  the  Massachusetti 

loaded ;  the  crowd  leered,  hooted,  taunted  them  Ifistorical    Society    at    Boston,    the    American 

as  cowards,  dared  them  to  lire,  and  closed  about  Antiquarian   Society   at   Worcester,   Mass.,   and 

them;  the  soldiers  drove  them  back  with  clubs  the  New  York  Historical  Society  at  New  York, 

and    bayonets;    Preston,    in    turn    warned    by  A  facsimile  of  the  first  page  is  given  it.  the 

Knox,  rushed  among  hii  men,  and  either  with  'Memorial  History  of  Boston,'  VoL  IL,  page- 

or  without  his  orders  they  fired,  killing  Attucks  389,  See  Newspapebs,  American. 
and    two    others    and    mortally    wounding   two  ■a^.t.,,^     ji„^    i 

more.     The  crowd   fell  back,  and   Preston  pre-  Boston    i^ort    J 

rented  the  men  firing  agam  and  rejoined  the  ,r\^"?'  r"?      i,"{^" '^«'?L.°^"i'""Tc^ 

main  guard     The  dr^s  beat  to  arms,  and  the  ^"^  '<=*  "?  Lofton  harbor,  16  .Dec.  .773.     (Sec 

vicinity   was   soon   thronged    with    div  sions   of  ■P*l'""',5'^/t''";^     The  mamtenance  of  Eng- 

.„lJ■-^.    „j——=>^t^J!...^-j  ..;..-  -nc      T  ;....  hsh  authority  by  force,  or  abdication    n  favor 

rreston  twund  over  tor  trial,  placing  the  im-  t— __>     t-       l   _*  _   ••      u    ,2_.     1 j   .1. 

plicated  soldiers  under  arrest,  and  inlucing  the  Ws    Speech   of   7    March    1774  .charged   the 

Officers  to  order  the  companies  back  to  barracks;  "■l'""^'"    ""h    "^^^''^^    to     njure    Bntish 

but  the  next  day  a  town-meeting  forced  Hutch:  "Tr-wTh  n^'^v,  h.nfJw  t  ?hl  t^„«  RiH 

inson   to   have   the    regiments   "emoved   to   the  *''«  ^^th  Lord  North  brought  m  the  Port   Bill, 

CasUc  in  the  harbor,  l-reston  was  tried  in  Oc-  providing  that   here  should  be  no  further  "land. 

tXr  and  Vhe  soldiers  in  November  before  the  '^  °'  discharging,  lading  or  shipping  of  good.^ 

Superior  Court,  and  defended  by  Robert  Auch-  ,^""'  ?"*>  mwchand.se,  at  the  town  and  within 

mu^    assisted    by    John    Adais    and    Josiah  the  harbor  of  .Boston"  till  the  town  paid  for  the 

Quii^,  who  took  their  futures  in  their  hands  'f  '"^f  promised  submission  to  the  laws;  that 

fiom  professional  duty;  Preston  was  acquitted,  ^«  colony ss.at  of  government  should  be  re- 

jix  sofdiers  were  broi^ht  in  not  guilty,  and  two  '^Z'^  /°    Salem,    and    Marblehead    imde    a 

found  guilty  of  man^aughter,  branded  in  the  ?°"    °4  "*^i„.**"'  f'"^u  ^°Jf^%  -"^T^     '* 

hand,  and  discharued  J""*-     ^^^     **""'     °^     *^     **^^*     friends     of 

hand,  and  discJiarged.  America  in   Parliament  at   first  approved   it   as 

Boston   Ifonntidna,   a   range   in  western  moderate  and  reasonable,  as  the  town  could  end 


Arkansas,  extending  Into  the  Indian  Territmr;    the  punishment  at  any  moment  by  paying  for 
highest  summits,  3.000  feet  above  the  sea.  legitunate  merchandise  destroyed  by  riot,   and 


Booton   News    Letter.    1704-76;   the   first  S"<"1"8  '"^  """l  ^'^^^  ^  '"*^    ^"5  .   ..    ,, 

real  newspaper  issued  in  America.    A  periodical  b"'  the  Whig  opposition  soo.n  collected  itself. 

Vailed     <Pufiick    Occurrences.>    to     be     issued  and  the  bill  was   fought  m  its  various  stages 

monthly,  or  oftener  if  "a  glut  of  occurrences'  ^.    »"/''*.    ^.^'T^  Powtiall,    and    others.      In 


made  it  advisable,  had  been  essayed  in  Boston  by  «P"?  ?{  'K""  't  he^e  a  law  31  March,  without 

Richard  Pierce,  25  SniL  1600;  but  it  was  in-  a  division  in  the  COTimons,  and  by  unanimous 

stantly  suppressed  by  the  authorities  as  contain-  vote  "»  the  Lords.    The  fleet  and  army  were  of 

iiig  'reflections  of  a  very   high   nature,"   and  course  to  join  in  enforcing  the  blockade;  Boston 

the  first  number  was  the  last.    The  next  venture  was  filled  with  troops,  and  Gage  made  com- 

was  1^  John  Campbell  (qv.),  a  Scotch  book-  mander- in-chief.     The  immediate  results  were: 

seller  and  postmaster  of  Boston,  who  had  been  a  flood  of  contributions  from  the  other  New 

actively  writing  and  sending  "news  letters*  of  England    towns,    of    gram    and    provisions,    so 

"  s  to  New  England  gover-  great  that  the  Boston  leaders  boasted  that  it 


nors  for  a  year  or  more,  and  thought  it  would  would  become  the  chief  grain  port  of  America  if 

save  trouble  to  print  them  for  all.    With  official  the  act  were  not  repealed ;  and.  In  connection 

permission    he   issued    on    24    April    1704   the  with  the  regulating  acts  for  changing  the  gov- 

Srst  nmnber  of  a  weekly  consisting  of  a  single  erament  of  the  province  massed  soon  after,  a 

leaf.  8x12,  printed  on  both  sides,  and  dated  speedy  union  of  the  coKMues  tor  joint  defense. 
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Boston    Symphony    Orchestra,    a    large 

orchestra  organized  in  Boston  in  1881,  having 
aba  At  80  members  in  1903.  It  gives  a  series 
of  concerts  in  Boston  annually,  and  in  1900 
ina'igurated  a  series  of  Wednesday  afternoon 
COi  certs  in  New  York.  Daily  rehearsals  arc 
th(,  rule  throughout  the  season,  and  the  orches- 
tra plays  only  at  concert  performances.  The 
conductors  are  now  appointed  for  five  years; 
the  conductor  in  igoj  was  William  Gericke; 
Qlbers  who  have  held  the  position  are,  George 

Henschel,  the  first,  Arthur  Nikisch,  and  Emil 

Paur. 

Bosttm  T«a  P«r^,  16  Dec.  1773.  Till 
5horlly  before  the  Revolution,  imported  teas 
paid  a  sbilling  a  pound  duty  at  English  ports; 
but  the  merchants  received  a  drawback  of^  three 
fiftbs  on  exports  to  the  colonics,  who  were 
charged  the  remaining  4f^d.  in  the  selling  price. 
As  they  obtained  it  more  clieapiy  by  smuggling 
from  Holland,  there  was  no  Engli^  tea  trade. 
In  1767,  as  part  of  a  series  of  duties  to  raise 
revenue  for  paying  the  colonial  executives  and 
judiciary,  to  make  [hem  independent  of  popular 
control,  this  duty  was  reduced  to  3d.,  but  to  be 
collected  at  American  ports.  This  was  done 
with  the  threefold  object  of  aiding  the  strait- 
aied  East  India  Company  to  market  its  tea; 
substituting  a  small  collectible  duty  for  a  larger 
uncollectible  one;  and  helping  to  break  up  the 
illicit  free-trade  which  was  the  life  of  the  colo- 
nies. The  political  purposes  made  Americans 
invincibly  hostije  to  it.  Associations  were 
formed  to  abstain  from  the  tea,  merchants  who 
handled  it  lost  custom,  and  the  Dutch  smuggling- 
went  on.  In  1770  the  other  new  duties  were 
repealed,  but  that  on  tea  remained.  In  1773 
the  East  India  Company,  with  17,000,000  pounds 
of  unsalable  tea  stored  in  London  warehouses 
because  of  this  non-importation,  and  in  immi' 
neni  danger  of  a  failure  most  disastrous  to 
English  financial  and  political  interests,  asked 
Parliament  for  a  colonial  drawback  of  the  en- 
tire shilling,  to  undersell  the  Dutch.  This  was 
granted  10  May,  tea  ships  were  sent  to  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  and 
consignees  or  *tea  commissioners*  appointed  in 
each  place.  But  the  colonies  were  now  resolved 
that  no  taxes,  external  or  internal,  should  be 
paid  except  under  their  own  control,  and  set 
themselves  to  prevent  the  collection  of  the  duty. 
fn  the  other  cities  than  Boston  this  was  done 
by  forcing  the  consignees  to  resign,  and  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  the  ships  were  sent  back 
without  unloading.  In  Charleston  the  duty  was 
left  unpaid  for  20  days,  when  by  law  the  cus- 
toms officers  seized  it  and  offered  it  for  sale 
to  pay  the  charges,  but  as  no  one  dared  buy  it, 
it  spoiled  unused.  In  Boston  the  tax  was 
defeated  by  the  refusal  of  the  consignees  — 
two  sons  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  and  three  loyalist 
friends  of  his,  to  resign.  On  Sunday.  28  No- 
vember, the  Dartmouth,  under  Capt.  Hall  and 
owned  by  the  Quaker  Francis  Rotch,  arrived 
with  114  chests  of  tea,  and  was  moored  at 
Griflin's  wharf.  The  committee  of  correspond- 
ence- which  really  governed  the  province,  in- 
duced Rotch  to  defer  its  entry  until  Tuesday, 
and  on  Monday  morning  called  a  great  mass 
meeting- at  the  Old  South  Church,  which 
resolved  that  Rotch  would  enter  the  lea  at  his 

Eril.     The  captain  was  cautioned  to  let  none 
landed,  and  a  watch  of  25  men  was  stationed 
at  the  wharf.     The  consignees,  asked  to  send 


the  tea  back,  replied  that  it  was  not  in  theii 
power,  but  they  would  store  it  till  they  could 
hear  from  their  constituents.  Tuesday  after- 
noon, however,  Rotch  and  Hall  agreed  to  return 
it  without  its  touching  land  or  pajjing  duty: 
and  the  owners  of  two  other  ships  which  arrived 
shortly  after,  the  Eleanor  and  Beaver,  made 
the  same  promise.  These  ships  were  moored 
at  the  same  wharf,  so  that  one  guard  might 
serve  for  all.  But  by  law  the  ships  couid  not 
be  cleared  till  the  cargo  was  discharged,  and 
Hutchinson  refused  to  give  the  owners  permits 
to  pass  the  Castle;  had  the  guns  loaded,  and 
Admiral  Montagu  guarded  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  with  two  war-ships,  though  curiously 
neither  of  them  put  a  guard  on  the  tea  ships. 
At  midnight  on  the  i6th,  the  Dartmouth's  20 
days  would  expire,  and  the  American  victory 
be  practically  won  by  the  seizure  of  the  tea  for 
unpaid  duty,  since  none  of  it  would  come  on 
the  market.  But  the  object  of  the  Boston 
leaders  was  not  merely  to  prevent  the  English 
exchequer  profiting,  but  to  commit  the  colony 
to  open  disobedience  of  English  orders,  and 
have  some  issue  to  unite  upon  with  the  other 
colonies.  On  the  14th  Rotch  was  again  ordered 
by  a  meeting  at  the  Old  South  to  aiiply  lor 
a  clearance,  and  several  leading  patriots  es- 
corted him  to  the  custom-house  to  see  that  he 
did  so.  The  collector  refused  to  give  an  answer 
till  the  next  day,  when,  upon  a  final  visit  from 
Rotch  and  his  volunteer  bodyguard,  he  definitely 
refused  unless  the  teas  were  discharged.  At 
10  the  next  morning  Rotch  appeared  before 
another  huge  meeting  at  the  Old  South  and 
reported  the  refusal.  He  was  directed  to  pro- 
test against  it  at  once,  and  apply  to  Gov. 
Hutchinson  for  a  permit  to  pass  the  Castle. 
Hutchinson  was  at  his  house  on  Milton  Hill, 
some  eight  miles  out ;  and  it  was  6  p.m.  before 
Rotch  returned  with  the  news  that  the  governor 
also  refused.  Meantime  some  7,000  people  had 
gathered  in  and  about  the  Old  South,  probably 
half  of  them  from  neighboring  towns;  addresses 
were  made  by  Samuel  Adams,  Josiah  Quincy, 
and  several  other  leaders,  and  it  was  unan- 
imously re  sol  VI"  d  that  the  tea  should  not  be 
permitted  to  land.  Hutchinson's  refusal  had 
been  discounted,  and  40  or  50  men  disguised  as 
Indians,  with  paint  and  gear,  had  gathered  in 
the  back  room  of  a  printing  office  near  by, 
waiting  for  an  agreed  signal,  and  the  meeting 
continued  in  session  till  long  after  dark,  wait- 
ing Rotch's  report.  On  receiving  it.  Samuel 
Adams  gave  the  appointed  signal.  'This  meeting 
can  do  toothing  more  to  save  the  country,'  and 
a  shout  from  the  porch  was  answered  1^  a 
war-whoop  from  the  "Mohawks" ;  who  at  once 
rushed  to  the  wharf  followed  by  a  thousand  or 
so  of  others,  and  with  perhaps  a  hundred  of 
them  boarded  the  ships,  and  for  three  hours 
worked  steadily  with  hatchets,  breaking  open 
the  chests  and  throwing  the  tea  into  the  harbor. 
The  entire  .142  chests  on  the  three  ships,  valued 
at  about  fi8,ooo,  were  destroyed,  without  a 
sound  from  the  mob,  which  then  dispersed. 
Meantime  a  fourth  tea  ship  was  wrecked  off 
Cape  Cod  The  immediate  result  of  this  was 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  (q.v.)  :  but  as  the  Boston- 
ians  had  expected,  the  whole  country  rallied  to 
their  support, 

Boston  Terrier,  a  breed  of  dogs,  resem- 
bling bull -dogs  witliout  their  eccentricities, 
which   originated    in    Boston  about    1870,'  and 


BOSTON  UNIVESSITY  —  BOSTON   AND  MAINE  RAILROAD 


^oon  became  popular  for  its  admirable  qualities 
as  a  cotiipanion.  This  terrier  has  a  shapely 
bull-dog-like  head,  and  the  straight  legs  and 
active  manners  of  the  old  bull-terrier.  Those 
iruly  bred  always  have  a  white  muzzle,  a  white 
hlaie  on  the  face  and  on  the  chest  and  feet,  with 
a  line  coat,  short  and  bright,  and  a  deep  broad 
chest.  Light-class  ones  weigh  from  15  to  23 
pounds,  and  the  heavy  from  23  to  30  pounds. 
This  breed  arose  from  a  cross  between  Robert 
C.  Hooper's  'Judge'  (a  dog  three  quarters  Eng- 
lish bull  and  one  quarter  white  terrier,  which 
was  a  rich  dark  britidle  with  a  white  flare  011  his 
face),  and  Burnett's  *Gyp,'  a  pure  white  bitch 
low  on  the  legs  and  stockily  built,  not  unlike 
the  old-fashioned  bull-terrier.  The  product  was 
Wells'  "Eph,'  He  was  born  in  Boston  about 
1870  and  was  bred  to  Tobin's  *Kate,"  an  old- 
fashioned  bull-terrier,  and  the  result,  Barnard's 
■Tom,*  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  of  the  real 
new  breed,  for  he  developed  the  typical  screw 
tail  of  the  present  Boston  terrier.  'This  dog  has 
a  most  affectionate  disposition,  is  well  knit  in 
build,  and  is  stylish.' 

Boston  UiJrersity,  a  co-educational  insti- 
tution of  Boston,  Mass.,  organised  in  1869.  The 
work  is  divided  into  two  main  d^>artmenls,  the 
Schools  requiring  previous  college  training,  and 
the  Colleges  requiring  no  such  qualiflcation. 
The  schools  are  those  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  all  sciences  (for  post-graduate  work  in 
language,  philosophy,  history,  and  science)  ;  the 
colleges  are  those  of  Liberal  Arts  and  of  Agri- 
culture, the  latter  allied  with  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  at  Amher.M,  In  1910  the 
number  of  students  was  1,566,  and  the  number 
of  professors  and  instructors  158;  volumes  in  the 
Hbrary,  30JOOO. 

Boston,  a  game  of  cards  played  by  four 
persons,  with  two  packs  of  cards.  The  cards 
are  never  shuffled;  one  of  the  packs  is  dealt, 
and  the  other  cut  alternately  to  determine  the 
trump,  which  governs  the  game.  The  dealer 
deals  five  cards  to  each  player  twice,  and  three 
the  last  time  around.  If  the  first  player  can 
make  five  tricks,  he  say.s,  "I  go  to  Boston"  ;  and 
his  competitors  may  overbid  him  by  saying, 
'I  JO  6.  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  or  13,"  as  the  hand 
of  each  tnay  warrant.  Should  either  of  them 
fail  to  make  the  number  of  tricks  he  'bids' 
tor,  he  must  pay  to  each  competitor  a  forfeit 
regulated  by  a  card  of  prices,  which  must  be 
prepared  beforehand.  Without  such  a  card 
Boston  cannot  be  played.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated  of  games.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  France  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  his  native  city. 

Boston  and  Alban;  Railroad. —  The  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  as  it  now  exists  was 
formed  28  Dec.  1870,  by  the  consolidation  of 
four  railroad  companies  whose  histories  re- 
spectively are  as  follows : 

The  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Com- 
pany, chartered  23  June  1831,  built  a  line  be- 
tween Boston  and  Worcester,  a  distance  .of 
44^.1  miles,  the  road  being  opened  to  the  pnblic 
4  July  1835.  This  company  prospered  and  at 
the  end  of  eleven  years  the  track  between  the 
two  cities  was  paralleled.  Branch  roads  were 
built  to  Milbury  and  Saxonville,  to  Lower  Falls. 
Milford  and  Brookline,  and  to  Framington  Cen- 
ter, and  were  opened  respectively  in  1816,  "1847 
and  1&49. 


Meantime,  on  15  Feb,  1833,  the  Western  Rail- 
road Company  was  chartered  to  build  a  line 
from  the  terminus  of  the  Boston  and.  Worcester 
road  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  thence  to  some 
point  on  the  western  border  of  the  State,  This 
road  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1841, 

The  Albany  and  West  Stockbridjje  Railroad 
Company  was  chartered  g  May  1836,  to  build  a 
line  from  Albany.  N.  Y,,  to  the  terminus  of  the 
Western  Railroad  Company  on  the  Massachu- 
setts State  line,  a  distance  of  39  miles,  the  com- 
pany being  financed  by  the  Western  Railroad 
Company.  The  construction  of  the  road  was 
Legun  two  years  after  the  dale  of  its  charter  and 
in  December,  1840,  a  section  of  the  road  from 
Albany  to  Chatham  Four  Comers  was  opened. 
In  November,  1841,  the  Albany  and  West  Stock- 
bridge  Railroad  Company  was  leased  to  the 
Western  Railroad  Company  for  a  term  of  So 
years  from  April,  1840,  Work  was  now  re- 
sumed on  the  remainder  of  the  road,  which  was 
completed  in  September,  1843. 

In  1854  interests  allied  to  the  Western  Rail- 
road Company  purchased  the  Hudson  and  Bos- 
ton Railroad,  whose  line  extended  from  Hudson 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  line,  a  route  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge 
Railroad.  On  account  of  this  latter  fact  that 
part  of  the  Hudson  and  Boston's  line  lying  be- 
tween Chatham  Four  Corners  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  line  was  abandoned. 

In  September,  1867,  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  was  formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  and  the  Western 
Railroad  Companies,  In  December,  1870,  the 
new  corporation  absorbed  the  leased  Albany  and 
West  Stock  bridge,  and  consolidated  with  the 
Hudson  and  Boston  road,  forming  the  present 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

In  1866.  by  purchase  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Railroad  the  line  was  extended  to  East  Boston; 
in  i88a  the  Springfield  and  Northern  Railroad 
was  purchased  and  put  into  operation  as  the 
.■\thoI  Branch  ;  in  1889  the  company  bought  the 
Spencer  Railway, 

The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  is  now 
leased  to -the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Company  (q,v,),  the  lease  hold- 
ing  good  for  ninety-nine  years  from  date,  i  July 
1900,  For  this  lease  the  lessee  pays  an  jinnual 
rtiital  of  two  million  dollars,  equivalent  to  eight 
per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  leased  road. 
In  addition  to  this  the  lessee  pays  the  or- 
ganization expenses,  a  sum  which  at  present 
amounts  to  $10,000  per  annum ;  the  tajces ;  the 
interest  on  bonds  of  the  leased  road;  and  the 
rentals  which  the  leased  road  pays  for  its  leased 
lines.  "These  lines,  leased  by  the  Boston  and 
Albany,  comprise  the  North  Brookfield  Rail- 
road, the  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  Railroad, 
and  the  Ware  River  Railroad. 

Bofton  &  Maine  Railroad.  The  Boston  & 
Maine  system,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  railroad  evolution 
and  consolidation  to  be  found  in  the  world,  tn- 
cludinfe  the  constituent  roads  owned,  leased,  con- 
trolled, and  operated,  it  represents  fully  125  dis- 
tinct units,  ranging  from  a  four  or  five-mile  line, 
like  the  Troy  &  Bennington,  to  a  great  400-mile 
■system."  like  the  Pitehburg  division.  Some  of 
its  branches  were  mcorporated  as  far  back  as 
the  early  thirties,  while  others  are  creations  01 
the  last  15  or  20  years. 
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To  bring  to^fcther  all  of  these  different  and 
lometimes  conflicting  transportation  units  under 
a  single  management  represents  a  feat  of  finan- 
ciering probably  uni([ue  on  this  continent.  Of 
the  2,3go  miles  now  operated  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  no  less  than  1,665  niiles  repre- 
sent roads  leased  by  the  parent  company.  One 
of  these,  the  Troy  &  Bennington,  is  leased  in 
perpetuity,  and  the  lease  having  the  longest 
term  to  run  is  that  of  the  Vermont  &  Massa- 
chusetts road,  which  expires  in  2873.  The  Mas- 
sawippi  Valley  road  lease  expires  in  2869,  the 
Fitchburg  road  lease  in  iggg,  and  the  one  to 
first  expire  will  be  that  of  the  Suncook  Valley 
road,  in  igi2. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  full  extent  of 
tiie  "oston  &  Maine  Railroad  system  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  leased  roads,  with  the 
dates  of  their  incorporation,  the  beginning  and 
expiration  of  leases,  and  mileage  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Fourth  Vice-Presi- 
dent William  J.  Hobbs  t 


Abraham  Marland,  Amos  Abbott,  John  Smith, 
and  Merrill  Pettingill,  all  residents  of  Andoyer. 
The  capital  stock  was  $ioo/)oo. 

Hobart  Clark  was  elected  president,  and  the 
road  was  surveyed  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  Loammi  Baldwin,  of  Charlestown,  Mass,, 
the  well-known  civil  engineer. 

Work  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1835, 
and  the  first  section  of  the  road  was  opened  to 
Andoyer  6  Aug.  1836.  By  the  fall  of  1837  it 
had  been  opened  to  the  Merrimac  river,  at  Brad- 
ford ;  by  1840  to  Exeter ;  by  1841  to  Dover,  and 
by  1843  to  South  Berwick  Junction, 

In  1835,  a  second  charter  had  been  obtained 
allowing  the  extension  of  the  road  to  Haverhill, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Andover  & 
Haverhill  Railroad;  and  a  little  later  in  the 
same  year  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Le^slaturc  for  a  road  from  the 
Massachusetts  line  through  New  Hampshire  to 
the  Maine  State  line,  under  the  name  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 


NAME  OF  ROAD. 


.VX 


BoBton  ft  LoweU... 
Nasbui  ft  Lowell.. 
Stonr  Brook 


Sept.  so,  1BB4 

Fc^  I.  i88« 

April  1. 1  So  J 

Dec.  JO,  1889 

Tm«  1, 1B87 


M-4* 


tm.  1.  1986 


Suncook  Vallcv   

PeiniEewUKi  Valley  . 


_.BnkHn  ft  Ttlton  . 

Fitchburs    

Vermont  ft  MMUchiuctti.. 
Troy  S  Bennmcton 


Total  iDilc*c>  ■ 


1,665.0 


tV'.iile  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like 
a  complete  history  of  soch  a  complicated  system 
as  that  of  the  Boston  S  Maine  Railroad  in  such 
a  Vief  sketch  as  this  must  be,  it  is  imoortant  to 
note  some  of  the  events  in  its  history  which 
stand  OHt  most  conspicuously.  For  example,  it 
is  certainly  worthy  of  record  that  the  original 
railroad  —  the  acorn  from  which  the  present 
great  Boston  &  Maine  system  has  sprung  —  was 
first  conceived  in  the  brain  of  its  founder,  Ho- 
bart Clark,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  in  the  fall  of  1832. 

Mr.  Clark,  after  traveling  over  the  Albany  & 
Schenectady  Railroad,  then  the  only  line  west 
of  the  Hudson  river,  saw  the  utility  of  a  branch 
railroad  to  Andover,  tapping  the  Boston  &  Lowell 
road  (then  under  construction)  at  Wilmington. 

The  road  was,  in  1833,  granted  a  charlei  un- 
der the  tume  of  the  Andover  L  Wilmington 
Railroad,  the  first  directors  being  Hobart  Gark, 


In  the  following  year  the  Maine  Legislature 
granted  a  charter  extending  the  line  to  Port- 
land, and  thus  was  finally  organized  the  original 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  which  to-day  serves 
a  very  large  section,  annually  transports  40,- 
000,000  passengers  and  nearly  20,000,000  tons  of 
freight,  earns  $35,000,000  a  year,  owns  17.000 
freight  cars  and  1,200  passenger  cars,  carries  a 
veritable  army  upon  its  payroll^,  and  operates  in 
five  States  and  one  Canadian  province. 

In  addition,  the  Boston  &  Maine,  through 
ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  capital  stodc, 
also  controls  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  al- 
though that  is  separately  operated. 

The  system  had  its  be^nning  in  the  day  of 
small  things,  and  to-day  it  exists  in  an  era  of 
great  ones,  as  far  as  railroad  policies  are 
concerned. 

The  slow  but  certain  process  of  amalgama- 
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tien  wbidi  hu  reaulted  in  the  present  vast  trans-  very  hupeful  for  the  future,  >  warm  frieniMiip 

mrtation  systein   under   one   managenient  hu  soon  sprung  im  between  them.    During  a  jrear 

been  an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  but  its  his-  spent  on  the  Continent,  he  made  Ok  acquaint- 

tory  would  require  too  much  space  to  be  given  ance  of  Voltaire,  Rosscau,  and  other  prominent 

«ven  in  outline  here.  men  of  the  day.     Returning  in  1766  he  was  ad 

It  has  been  attended  by  many  exciting  epi-  mitted    an    advocate,    but   the    practice   of    his 

aodes,  l^slative  and  financial,  oarttcularly  with  profession  was  little  to  his  taste.     In  176S  he 

reference  to  the  leasing  of  the  Connecticut  River  published   a   history   of   Corsica,   with   a   lively 

road  in  rSgj,  the  Concord  &  Montreal  in  1895,  account  of  his  own  experiences  in  the  island. 

and  the  Fifchburg  in  igoo.  The  same  year  he  again  met  Johnson  in  London, 

These  leases  were  hotly  rontested  by  minority  and   his   intercourse  with  him  was   kept  up   by 

«todcholders  or  opposing  interests,  but  most  of  many  subsequent  visits  to  the  metropolis;  whilt 

the  leased   lines  were  absorbed  without  much  Johnson    himself    came    to    Scotland    in    1773, 

show  of  opposition.  \vhen  the  pair  made  their  famous  journey  to  the 

It  hag  for  some  time  been  the  policy  of  the  Hebrides.     This   year   also   Boswell   became  a 

company  to  purchase  outright   its  leased   lines,  member    of    the    famous    Literary    Club,    vrith 

whenever  that  has  been  practicable.  various  members  of  which,  such  as  Burke  and 

In  view  of  the  present  highly-organized  con-  Reynolds,   he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.     In 

ditton  of  railroad  operation  it  is  notewo'lhy  that  1769  he  had  married,  but  he  continued  mainly 

when  the  original  Boston  &  Maine  road  was  first  dependent  on   his   father   till   the   latter's   death 

hnilt  and  operated  the  telegraph   had  not  been  in   17S2,   when   he   succeeded  to  the   estate.     In 

invented   and   double   tracks   were   essential   for  1784    he    met   Johnson    for   the   last   time   at   a 

the  safe  operation  of  trains.  dinner  at  Sir  Joshua   Reynolds'.     Two  years 

Moreover,  civil  engineering  was  tlien  in  its  after  (1786)  came  out  his  'Journal  of  a  Tour  to 

infancy  and  surveying  instruments  were  clumsy  the    Hebrides    with    Samuel    John.son,    LL.D.' 

and  primitive,  the  transit  not  even  having  been  (Johnson's   own   account   of   the   tour   had  ap- 

produced  at  that  time.  peared  in  1775J.    Having  latterly  been  admitted 

Few  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  building  to  the  English  bar,  he  went  on  circuit  ana  held 

the  road  had  ever  had  any  experience  in  such  for  a  year  or  two  the  recordership  of  Carlisle ; 

work,  for  railroads  themselves  were  veiy  new  and  from    1788  onward   he  mostly  resided   in 

then,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  fully  75  per  London.    In  1791  appeared  his  'Life  of  lohn- 

cetit   of   the   surveying   for   the   line   was   done  son,'  a  work  which  he  had  been  long  preparing, 

without  instruments  and  by  purely  visual  work,  and  which  at  once  gave  readers  the  same  delight 

There  were  no  time  fuses  to  aid  in  blasting,  and  as   it   has   ever   since   inspired.     A   second   and 

not  even   friction  matches  had  come  into  ex-  enlarged  edition   came  out    in    1793.     By  this 

istence.  time  Boswell's  health  had  greatly  suffered  from 

Aside  from  the  relocation  of  a  part  of  the  his  too  convivial  habits,  and  he  died  in  London 

Central  Massachusetts  division,  made  necessary  having  been  a  widower  since  1790,     Boswell  was 

by  the  consUuction  of  the  great  Wachuselt  res-  a    singular    compound    of    sense   and    folly,   ol 

<rvoir,  the  only  considerable  piece  of  railroad  genuine  ability  and  foible  bordering  on  craiiness. 

in  the  territory  now  controlled  by  the  Boston  His  good  nature  was  universally  admitted;  hts 

&   Maine   which   has  ever   been   actually   aban-  vanity  and  want  of  self-respect  and  self-control 

doned  was  part  of  the  original   Portsmouth  &  were  his  most  evident  faults.     His  weaknesses 

Oncord  road.    This  line  once  ran  between  Sun-  were  easily  seen,  but  the  man  who  enjoyed  the 

cook  and  Candia,   and   that  portion   of   it   was  sincere   affection   of   Dr,   Johnson   and   the   en- 

afterward  given  up  for  a  more  favorable  location,  during  friendship   of  Burke  and   Reynolds  had 

According  to  the  latest  financial  report  issued  t«tter  stuff  in  him  than  appeared  to  the  super- 

fcy  the  company  — that  for  the  ytar  ending  30  fii^ial  obsener.     His  life  of  Johnson  is  such  i 

June  1010— Ihe  total  earnings  of  the  road  dor-  masterly  performance  as  only  a  genius  for  life- 

ing   the   previous    u   mouths   were   $43,357,175-  portraiture   could   have  produced.     Among   edi- 

Deducting   operating   expenses,   $3M36.324.   'eft  U"",^   "*   '"*   P^   may   be   mentioned   that   ol 

the  net  earnings  $12,020,851,  an  amount  that  was  Croker  (10  vols.)  and  those  of  Rev.  A.  Napiel 

further  increased  to  $iz&i9.863,  by  the  addition  (Bohn's    Standard   Library.   6   vols.),    and   Dr, 

of  $78g,oi2,  which  represented  the  road's  income  Birkbeck   Hill    (Qarcndon   Press.  6  vols.),   all 

from  other  sources,  containing  the  Tour.  See  MacanUys  essay, 
and  the  much  more  hvmane  and  penetratitig 
essay  by  Carlyle.  Boswell  left  two  sons.  The 
elder,  Alexander,  bom  in  1775,  succeeded  to  the 

BoMonicns,  The,  a  novel  of  American  life,  family  estate,  sat  for  a  year  or  two  in  Parlia- 

by  Henry  James,  published  in   1886.     Written  ment,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1821.    He 

in   a    satirical    vein,    it   presents    witb   nnpleas-  wrote   several   well-known    Scottish    songs   and 

«nt    fidelity    a    stroi^-minded    Boston    woman  various  other  things  in  verse  and  ^rose.  and  also 

possessed  by  a  "misBion,*  "who  takes  life  hard,"  set  up  a  private  press  from  which  issued  reprints 

IS  never  so  happy  as  when  struggling,  striving,  of   rare   old   works   in   the   Auchinleck   library. 

■ufFering  in  a  cause  which  throu^iout  the  novel  In  1822  he  met  his  death  in  a  duel  with  a  Mr. 

is  the  emancipation  of  women.  Stuart,  against  whom  he  had  made  some  severe 

Boswell,  Tam«,  English  writer:  b.  29  Oct.  "t^cks  in  a  political  journal.  Jamss.  the  second 

1740;  d.  10  May  1795.     He  was  the  son  of  a  »"■  ^T^  '"  '2^.^"''  "1  l?^'  «»«  <he  editor 

Scotch  judge.  Lord  Auchinleck,  who  took  this  ot  an  improved  edititm  of  Malone  s  Shakspere, 

title    from   the   name  of  his   estate      He  was  generally  known  as  the  'Variorum  Shakspere* 

educated   at  Edinburgh   and   at  Glasgow,   and  <«  vols.  1821). 

early  displayed  literary  tastes.     In  1763,  when  Boaworth,  Francke  Huntington,  physician: 

on  a  visit  to  London,   he  was  introduced   to  b.  Marietta.  Ohio.  25  Jan.  1843.     He  was  edu- 

iohnson,  and  though  this  first  meeting  was  not  cated  at  Yale  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
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colleges.     He  is  profetaor  of  diseaEcs  of  the  horny  tiooks.     While  in  this  state  thor- moult 

throat  ID  Bcllcvue.  consaltiiig  pbysiciaui  to  the  twice,  and  then  attain  theii  full  size.    They  feed 

Presbyterian  and  St.  Vincent's  hospitals,  and  an  on    the   purulent    matter    originatins   from    the 

authority  on  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat,  irritation  produced  by  the  movements  of  their 

PublJcaiions :      'Manual     of     Diseases     of     the  bodies.     Just   before   assuming   the   pupa   state. 

Throat  and  Nose'   (iSBi)  ;  'A  Study  of  Nasal  the  larva  leaves  its  peculiar  habitat,  descends 

Catarrh'    (j88z)  ;    'Growths  in  the   Nasal  Pas-  into  the  ground)  and  there  becomes  a  coarctate 

sages';   'The  Three  Tonsils';   'Treatise  on  the  pupa  (see  Pupa). 

Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat'  ;   'Malignant  Besides  the  horse  bot-fiy   (q.v.),  the  ox  bot- 

Disease    of    the    Upper    Air    Tract'  ;     "Taking  fly   (q.v.)   and  the  sheep  bot-fly   (q.v.),  there  is 

Cold' ;    'Text-Book  of   Diseases   of   the  Nose  included    in    riie    gemis    Dtrmatobia    the    *ver 

and  Throat.'  macaque"    of    Cayenne   and    Mexico,    which    is 

Boaworth,  Joseph,  English  philologist:  b.  found  beneath  the  skin  of  man  in  tropical  Amer- 

Derbyshire,  1789;  d.  27  May  1876.    He  was  edu-  'ca.    It  is  disputed  whether  it  be  a  true  uidige- 

cated  at  Repton,  Aberdeen,  and  Trinity  College,  nous  'CEHnts  homiMis*  or  one  that  originally 

and  was  ordained  deacon  m  1814,  and  after  fil!-  attacks  the  monkey,  dog,  or  other  mammal.     In 

ing  several  livings  in  England  was  British  chap-  Cayenne  the  species  attacking  man  is  called  the 

lain  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  for  12  years,  "ver  macaque" ;  in  Eastern  Brazil  (Para)  "ura"  ; 

He  devoted  much  time  to  researches  in  Anglo-  •"  CosU  Rica,  "torcel";  in  Colombia.  Scusano 

Saxon  and  its  cognate  dialects,  the  resuh  of  his  peludo,"  or  "muche."     Ihe  "ver  inoyocuil"  (D. 

studies  appearing  from  time  to  time.     His  chief  noxialis)    lives   on   the   dog,   sheep,   cattie,    and 

works   arc   his    'Anglo-Saxon    Grammar;    Die-  man;  and  is  found  in  Mexico  and  New  Granada. 

tionary    of    the    Anglo-Saxon    Language;    and  The  larvK  are  long,  cylindrical,  S-shaped,  dif- 

Compendious    Anglo-Saxon    and    English    Die-  fenng  greatly  in  form  from  others  of  this  fam- 

tionary.'      Ir    1857    he    was    presented    to    the  i!y.     The  flies  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  the 

rectory   of   Water    Shelford.    Buckingham,   and  preceding  genus. 

next   year   was   appointed   RawHnson   professor  Leidy   states   that    several    specimens    of   the 

of    Anglo-Saxon   at   Oxford,   a   post   which   he  larva   of   a   bot-fly   were  obtained   in   Honduras 

held  till  his  death.    He  was  M.A.  and  LL.D.  of  (by  Le  Conte).     They  were  usually  found  be- 

Aberdeen;  Ph.D.  of  Leyden,  and  D.D.  of  Cam-  neath  the  shin  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 

bridge.      In    1867   he   gave   $50,000   to   establish  the  eggs  were  suspected  to  have  been  introduced 

a  professorship  of  .Anglo-Saxon  at   Cambridge,  while  the  persons  were  bathing.    The  men  were 

He  left  a  certain  amount   of  materials  that  he  not  aware  of  the  circumstance,  and  the  presence 

had  accumulated  for  a  new  edition  of  his  larger  of  the  larva  gave  them  comparatively  little  un- 

An^lo-Saxon  Dictionary,  and  these  have  been  easiness.      According  to   Krefft,  a  species  of 

utilized  and  greatly  added  to  by  Prof.  Toller  of  lialrachomyia  is  parasitic  upon  four  species  of 

Manchester  in  the  copious  Dictionary  which  has  .Australian  frogs.    The  larv?e  are  found  between 

been    published    under    his    editorship    by   the  the  fskin  and  the  flesh  behind  the  tympanum. 

Clarendon  Press.  When  thev  quit  the  frog  the  latter  dies.    The 

Boswortb,  or  Market-Bosworth,  England,  '^'"'"f''  »"  the  pupa  state  is  usually  effected  011 

a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  about  \''=  lower  surface  of  a  piece  of  rock   in   some 

three  miles  from  which  is  Boswortb  Field,  where  ''=""P  locality.    The  perfect  insect  emenres  in  .t? 

was   fought,  in    1485,  the   memorable  battle  be-  ^^V^-     Consult:    Packard,   <Gmde  to  Study  of 

tween  Richard  IIL  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  'fsects'     0^}  :    Brauer      <Mon^phie    der 

afterward  Henry  VII.     This  battle,   in   which  O^^'";""'     (Vietina    1863   T    Osborn.   <InwcH 

Richard  lost  his  life,  put  a  period  to  the  long  Affecting  Domestic  Animals'   (1896). 
and   bloody  Wars  of  the   Roses,  between  the  Botallacb,  a  mine   on   the  west  coast  of 

bouses   of   York  and   Lancaster.  Cornwall,  England,  eight  miles  north  of  Land's 

Bot-ajr.     In   these   flies,   so   interesting   in  End.     The  works  arc  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff: 

their   habits,  the  body   is   stout,   hairy,   like   the  pa"  "*  tlie  underground  workings   (abandoned 

bumblebees,   and  they  are  easily  recogniied  by  '"    '875)    extended   2,448   feet   beneath   the  sea. 

having   the   opening  of   the   mouth   very   small,  "^e   mine  has  been  wrought  for  both   tm   and 

with  rudimentary  oral  organs.    The  middle  part  copper. 

of   the    face   is    exceedingly    narrow,    and    the         Botanical    Gardens.      The    term    botanical 

minute   antenm    are    inserted   in   rounded   pits,  garden   is   used  to   designate  a   limited   area  of 

The   eggs    hatch   very    soon    after    laying,    and  ground  on  which  is  grown  a  collection  of  plants 

Riley  thought,  from  the  testimony  of  three  in-  inehiding   a    large   number   of    species   brought 

dependent    witnesses,   that   the   sheep   bot-fly   is  togctiier     to     subserve     scientific,     educational, 

viviparous,  the  larvi   hatching  within  the  body  a:sthetic,  or  economic  purposes.    In  the  broadest 

of  the  parent,  who  deposits  in  the  nostrils  of  the  sense,  it  is  a  museum  of  plants,  and  one  of  its 

sheep  the  perfectly  formed  and  living  grub.  chief  ends  is  to  represent,  by  means  of  living 

The  larvje  are,  in  general,  thick,  fleshy,  foot-  specimens  so  far  as  possible,  the  principal  types 

less  grubs,  consisting  of  11   segments  exclusive  of  vegetation  of  the  earth.     It  is  impossible  to 

of  Ihe  head,  which  are  spined  and  tuberculated,  cultivate  more  than  a  few  thousand  species  on 

the  former  in  rows,  which  enable  them  to  move  any  gi\en  area  under  the  natural  conditions  of 

about  readily  when  living  under  the  skin  or  in  soil   and   climate,  and   the   open-air   plantations 

the  frotWal   sinus,  and  thus  greatly   irritate  the  arc  generally  supplemented  by  collections  grown 

animals  on   which  they  live.     The  stigmata  are  under  shelter,  in  glass  houses,  and  in  specially 

placed  in  a  scaly  plate  on  the  thickened  posterior  prepared   soils.     It   has   been   found   practicable 

end  of  the  body.     The  mouth  of  the  cutaneous  to   grow  in  this  manner  as   many  as   12,000  or 

larva:  consists  simply  of  fleshy  tubercles,  while  15,000  species  of  the  higher  plants  in  the  botan- 

in   those   species   that   live   in   the   stomach   and  ic.il   gardens   at   St.   L.ouis  and    New   York,   at 

frontal  sinuses  of  their  hosts,  it  is  provided  with  Kew,    England,   and    at  Berlin,    (rtrmaDy.     A 
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pEanU,  which  include  about  250,ocx]  species,  form  a  coliection  of  palms  in  a  tropical  gardeti; 
That  is  to  say,  it  is.  possible  to  grow  in  one  place  and  one  of  pines  or  willows  in  a  temperate 
about  one  species  out  of  every  17  in  existence.  climate.  Geographical  plantations  may  take  any 
Living  plants  cultivated  in  tie  open  air  are  given  district  by  variously  arranged  plantations. 
most  suitably  arranged  in  plantations  according  Still  another  group  of  plantations  is  being 
to  their  general  habit,  and  iB  such  manner  as  to  made  in  some  gardens  to  illustrate  types  of  babit 
show  their  general  relationships.  Then  special  and  structure.  Some  of  tbc  principal  groups  to 
groups  are  often  made  of  certain  families,  such  be  illustrated  in  this  manner  are  parasites,  which 
as  the  conifers,  the  willows  and  poplars,  the  draw  nourishment  from  the  living  bodies  of 
grasses,  ferns,  or  mosses.  The  most  common  other  organs;  saprophj^es,  which  live  on  de- 
Brrangement  of  plantations  includes  the  her-  caying  organic  matter;  xcrophytes,  jilants 
Wtotis  grounds,  the  aquatic  plants,  alpinum,  adapted  to  living  under  the  driest  conditions; 
viticetum,  fruticetum,  arboretum,  and  economic  plants  with  structures  serving  as  a  protection 
plantations.  Some  institutions  bring  together  against  animals.  Forms  of  propagation  and  re- 
collections for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  production,  methods  of  dissemination  of  spores 
local  flora,  or  the  flora  of  any  given  geographical  and  seeds,  etc.,  also  serve  as  subjects  to  be  illus- 
district.  trated  by  separate  groups. 

The  herbaceous  plantations  are  intended   to  The  collections  grown  under  shelter  and   in 

include  the  representatives  of  small  soft-bodied  conservatories   are   generally    grouped    in    such 

plants  whicb   die  down   to   the   soil   during   the  manner  that   species  are  partly  assembled   with 

winter   or    resting   season,    and    which    may   or  regard  to  their  climatic  requirements,  and  partly 

may   not   have  a  perennial    underground   stem-  according  to  their  relationships.     Thus  a  house 

formation  of  some  kind.     Many  of  the  species  may  be   devoted  to  tropical   plants,   or  to  teni- 

are   annuals    and    must   be   grown    from    seeds  perate    plants,    or    may    contain    only    orchids, 

every  year,  palms,  ferns,  cacti  or  succulents,  or  other  special 

The  pools  for  aquatic  plants  are  arranged  to  groups, 

afford  suitable  means  for  the  culture  of  forms  The  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  may 

which   l^oat  or   root   in   ponds   and   streams   of  not    be    cultivated    may    be    represented    in    s 

fresh  water,  and  include  a  wide  variety,  such  as  museum   by   dried    specimens,   material    in   pre- 

the    water-lily,    pondweeds,     Philotria,     water-  serving- fluids,  and  dissections  of  various  kinds. 

hyacinth,  etc.  Here  again  the  arrangement  may  be  upon  the 

An  alpinum  is  a  special  plantation  generally  basis  01  natural  relationship,  or  upon  the  basis  of 

arranged    to    afford    means    of    cultivation    of  economic  usefulness.    The  species  which  formed 

species  from  cold  climates  on  mountain-tops  or  the  vegetation  of  the  previous  geological  periods 

in  higher  latitudes.    Plantations  of  this  kind  are  are  represented  by  fossil  specimens,  completing 

often  termed  rockeries,  and  are  in  the  form  of  a  the  history  of  the  plant-world  so  far  as  it  is 

ridge   or   hill  covered   with   boulders.     In   such  known,  and  yielding  suggestions  as  to  the  dc- 

plantalions   precautions   must  be  taken   to  give  scent  of  the  present  types, 

lime-loving    plants    a    place    among    limestone  Two  general  educational  purposes  are  served 

rocks,  and  with  the  necessary  low  temperatures,  by  an  institution  of  this  character.     Its  collec- 

The  viticetum  is  a  plantation  devoted  to  the  tions  are  arranged  to  present  information  on  the 
eultivalion  of  climbing  and  trailing  vines,  and  form,  relationship,  mode  of  life,  habit,  and  gen- 
may  take  almost  any  form  demanded  by  the  eral  biological  character  of  the  principal  types 
enigencies  of  practical  gardening.  Among  the  of  vegetation,  in  such  manner  as  to  be  capable 
necessary  features  are  trellises  or  supports  for  of  comprehension  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
twining  and  tendril  climbing  forms.  the  technical  aspects  of  the  subject.     Further 

The  fruticetum  includes  all  woody  perennial  interpretation   of   such   facts   may   be   made   by 

Slants  which  do  not  form  a  central  trunk  six  means  of  books,  journals,  lectures,  etc,  devoted 
xi  in  height,  and  which  are  therefore  not  trees,  to  this  branch  of  work  and  study. 
These  are  most  effectively  grouped  when  the  The  material  accumulated  for  the  exploita- 
individuals  of  the  separate  species  are  placed  in  tion  of  popular  knowledge  of  plants  also  affords 
the  ground  separately  in  a  scheme  of  general  an  excellent  basis  for  the  induction  of  students 
arrangement  by  which  every  plant  may  be  in-  into  the  more  strictly  scientific  aspects  of 
spected  from  all  sides  and  is  unshaded  by  its  botany;  and  when  such  material  is  supplemi^nted 
neighbors,  by  laboratories  furnished  with  apparatus,  micro- 
The  arboretum  includes  trees,  and  these  may  scopes,  and  other  instruments  of  precision,  the 
be  variously  arranged,  singly  or  in  groups,  a!-  activities  of  these  students  may  be  carried  he- 
ways  with  respect  to  their  mutual  relationships,  yond  the  frontiers  of  the  siibje.ct  into  the  in- 
On  account  of  their  great  size  and  comparatively  vestigation  and  discovery  of  new  facts  and 
slow  growth  and  greater  permanency,  the  plac-  phenomena.  This  extension  of  the  l>oimdaries 
ing  of  trees  in  any  given  landscape  scheme  in  a  of  knowledge  concerning  the  plant-world  may  be 
garden  is  attended  to  with  the  greatest  care.  carried  on  to  advantage  only  when  a  library  is 
The  economic  plantations  may  include  useful  at  band  containing  all  of  t'le  more  important 
plants  arranged  according  to  their  relationships,  literature  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
and  grouped  according  to  the  use  or  nature  of  the  Botanical  gardens  owe  their  origin  to  the 
derivative.  Thus  a  division  may  be  made  in  which  needs  of  medical  science,  in  accordance  with 
only  species  used  for  medicine,  foods,  or  cloth-  which  species  showing  valuable  medical  proper- 
ing  are  included,  or  a  division  may  be  made  to  ties  were  grown  in  convenient  places, 
include  plants  which  yield  starches,  oils,  gums.  The  first  authentic  record  of  the  introduction 
and  resins,  of  medicinal  plants  into  cultivated  plots  of 
Special  plantations  of  selected  families  must  ground  dates  no  farther  back  than  the  tinie  of     . 
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the  elder  Pliny  (aj-yg  A.  D.).  who  writes  of  the  principal  in«rumert  in  its  study  being  tin 

the  garden  Antonius  Castor,  at  Rome,  in  which  compound    microscope.     A    study    of   the    reU- 

were  grown  a  large  number  of  medicinal  plants,  tionahips  of  plants  on  the  basis  of  anatomical  re- 

This  step,  however,  may  have  been  Uken  much  semblances  constitutes  comparative  anatomy,  or 

earlier  by  the   Greeks,   Chinese,  or   Mexicans,  morphology.    The  classification  of  pUnls,  known 

Later  the  Benedictine  monks  of  northern  Italy  as   uxonomy  or   systematic  boUny,   is  in  the 

paid  great  attention  to  the  growing  of  remedial  main  a  specialized  branch  of  morphology,  for  the 

herbs,  and  devoted  an  important  proportion  of  principal  means  by  which  plants  may  be  grouped 

the  motwstery  gardens  to  this  purpose.     This  so  as  to  indicate  their  genetic  relationship  is  a 

practice  was  also  carried  beyond  the  Alps,  and  comparison  of  their  structural  dilterenccs  and 

in    1020   a    garden    was    in    existence    at    the  resemblances.    In  its  actual  study  plant  physi- 

monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  not  tar  ology  is  closely  associated  with  plant  histology 

from  lake  Constance,  which  contained  i6  plots  because  most  of  the  functions  of  the  plant  are 

occupied    by    medicinal    plants.      A    garden    of  intimately  connected  w«h  the  structure  of  plant 

this    character    was    founded    1309    at    Salerno,  cells,    and   the    physiologist   must    of   necessihr 

and  another  at  Venice  1330-  understand  these  structures.    A  special  bran^ 

The   i6th  and   17th   centuries   witnessed   the  of  botanical  research  which  has  to  do  with  the 

foundation  of  many  gardens  in  England,  France,  comjilex    structure   and   activities   of   the   plant 

Germany,     Holland,     and     Sweden,     some     of  «"  is  known  as  plant  cytology      The  study  of 

which  have  had  a  continuous  existence  to  this  the  diseases  of  plants,  whether  they  are  due  to 

day.    The  garden  of  Bologna  was  founded  1568;  funp  or   other  plant  organisms,  or  are  purely 

Leyden,   1577;  Uipsic,  1579;   Montpellier,  I5g6;  physiological,     is     plant     pathology,    sometimes 

Paris,  1507.    The  last-named  was  organized  for  tilled  vegetable  pathology.  ... 

the  determination  of  'what  variations  were  pos-  ^  ««(«'y.— Among     the    ancients,    Anstodc 

sible  in  the  style  of  bouquets  worn  at  the  royal  the  Greek  philosopher  (384  to  3Z2„b.c),  The^ 

courts.*     Then  followed   the  establishment  of  ophrastus  his  pppil  (about  372  to  287  B.C.),  the 

the  gardens  at  Giessen,  1605;   Strasburg.   r620;  Roman   naturalist     Pliny    the   Elder    (23   to   7? 

TenaTieao;  Oxford,  1632;  Upsala,  1667;  Chelsea,  t:").  ""d  '*«  Greek  phjinciui    Dioscorides  (of 

j^gfy  the  ist  or  ad  century  a.d.)  left  botanical  records 

The    number    of    these    institutions    at    the  of  historical   inter«L   but   botany   as  a   modem 
present  time  is  nearly  300.  only  a  few  of  which,  science  has  developed  m  the  last  four  centuries, 
however,    are   devoted    tS   the   more   important  dating  from  the  Reformation.     The  writmg  par- 
purposes  named  above.    Many  botanical  gardens  ticularly  by  the  Geraians^.of  herbals.  or  tr«it. 
are  merely  municipal  parka  in  which  some  at-  «"  ?P  ^T^,  and  medicinal  plants,  and  the 
tempt    is    made    to    exhibit    special    groups    of  ^"("'f'^^ifL^        "^  .^"''l?'''   «""?'«''«>* 
plants,   and   are   devoted   chiefly   to  floricuhure.  «f  ^^^  .6th  C«itury   biit.m  the  year  «S^  Cwal- 
&ther     are  almost  entirely  ex^rimen.  stations  ?;^"%^^'"^^S^U''"cSca^o"n  ^  0I 
for    the    exhibition    and    ("t  ng_  of    economic      ,  ^^j      j^  ^j^  artificial,  formed  the  basis 
species,  while  s, 11  others  find  their  chief  useful  V  ■„     ,  «       j,^  classification  to  and 
ness  as  an  aid  m  teaching  botany  in  schools  and  i„^,„^»g  j^e  time^Linneus  in  the  latter  part 
colleges.  of    the    18th    century.     The    17th    century    was 
J.    MacDoucal,  ^i^g     notable  for  advances   not  in  the  classifi- 
Dtreclor  of  Laboralor;es  ^^^^^  ^f    ^„„  but  in  their  structure  and  vital 
New  York  Botanical  Garden.  processes.     Malpighi,  an  Italian,  and  Grew,  an 

Bot^kid    Oeogmphy.      See  Dtsr-mmox  S'^rJ^' t^'^^'^T^W'^i''^. 

OF  Plants.  cellular  structure  of  plants,  the  first  of  which 

Botsny  is  that  branch  of  biology,  or  the  were  presented  in  1671.  To  the  work  of  these 
•cience  of  living  organisms,  which  deals  with  men  in  plant  anatomy  little  of  importance  was 
plants,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  zoology,  added  in  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The 
whidi  deals  with  animals.  An  individual  plant,  other  important  discovery  of  the  century  was 
considered  as  a  living  or  once  living  organism,  the  demonstration  by  Camerarius  in  1691, 
may  be  studied  in  two  ways  —  with  reference  to  through  direct  experiment,  of  the  sexuality  of 
its  structure  or  with  reference  to  its  functions,  plants.  The  i8th  century  was  marked  especially 
These  represent  the  two  great  subdivisions  of  by  advances  in  classification.  In  the  year  1700 
pure  botanical  science  ^  anatomy  and  physiology  Tournetort  published  his  'Institutiones,'  in 
respectively.  All  other  phases  of  botanical  sci-  which  for  the  first  time  genera  were  systematic- 
ence  are  special  developments  of  one  of  these  ally  named  and  described.  During  this  century 
two,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  Linnxus,  the  great  botanical  compiler  and  sys- 
other,  or  in  relation  additionally  to  some  other  tematizer,  brought  out  his  successive  works,  cul' 
branch  of  knowledge.  Anatomy  and  physiology  minating  in  the  'Species  Plantarum,'  in  1755. 
are  thus  the  primarj;  elements,  as  it  were,  of  It  was  later  in  the  same  century,  too,  that  botani- 
botany,  which  m  varying  combinations  with  each  cal  exploration  came  to  be  recognized  as  an 
other  and  with  the  elements  of  other  sciences  important  department  of  the  voyages  of  geo- 
constitute  the  branches  of  botanical  science  graphic  and  scientific  discovery  in  which  the 
actually  in  existence,  such  as  taxonomy,  ecology,  nations  of  Europe  became  engaged.  In  1789  A. 
cytology,  and  pathology.  The  term  plant  anat-  L.  de  Jussieu  published  his  'Genera  Plantarum,* 
omy  IS  restricted  frequently  in  actual  use  to  in  which  was  first  systematically  formulated  a 
gross  anatomy  and  is  often  called  structural  bot-  comprehensive  classification  of  plants  according 
any.  In  this  sense  is  covered  about  as  much  of  to  their  natural  relationship,  as  opposed  to  the 
the  whole  of  anatomy  as  can  be  studied  by  the  artificial  systems  followed  by  Cesalpino  and  Lin- 
unaided  eye  or  with  a  lens.  Minute  anatomy,  or  nxus.  In  the  last  two  decades  of  this  century- 
histology,  covers  the  minute  structure  of  plants,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  our  present  know- 
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kdge  of  the  important  part  played  by  the  mir  in  a^yta,  were  buiUr  engaged  in  educating  the  re* 
the  nutrkioo  of  plants  a  proper  conception  of  quired  men,  a  movement  which  resultM  in  the 
which  was  possitJe  only  in  the  light  of  the  new  preparation  of  many  who  were  competent  not 
developments  which  Cook  place  at  that  time  in  only  to  act  as  teachers  of  botany  in  the  aKricul- 
chemisCry.  The  igth  century  witnessed  esor-  tural  colleges  but,  a  still  more  important  matter, 
mous  strides  in  plaat  anatomy  and  plant  physi-  to  act  aa  investigators  in  agricultural  experiment 
oJogy,  the  latter  largely  contributed  to  by  worL-  stations,  one  of  which  was  established  in  each  of 
ers  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  the  former  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  late  eighties. 
rendered  possible  by  iroproveoients  of  the  com-  The  branch  of  botany  which  received  its  great- 
pound  microscope  and  accessory  instruments,  es-  est  impulse  was  pathology,  the  science  of  the 
pecially  those  whidi  came  into  general  use  abont  diseases  of  plants.  Plant  pathology  has  al- 
1840.  From  this  movement  has  been  derived  ready  been  carried  to  a  point  of  high  scientific 
most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life  history  and  development  and  practical  application  attained 
relationship  of  the  lower  groups  of  plants,  the  in  no  other  country.  Systematic,  or,  as  it  ia 
fu[^,  algx,  and  lichens,  and  the  assignment  of  now  more  commonly  known,  taxonomic,  botany 
the  pines  and  their  relatives  to  their  true  posi-  has  made  rapid  strides  forward  in  the  past  two 
tion  next  above  the  ferns.  The  whole  realoi  decades,  largely  through  the  application  of 
of  botanical  research  was  profoondly  affected  by  methods  developed  and  perfected  by  American 
the  work  of  Darwin,  beginning  with  the  publi-  omitholo^sts.  These  methods  differ  from 
cation  of  his  'Descent  of  Man,'  in  1858,  which  others  chiefly  in  a  full  consideration  of  the  ge- 
gave  a  new  point  of  view  for  all  subsequent  ographic  relationships  of  plants  and  the  exam- 
work.  In  systematic  botany  the  principle  of  the  ination  of  very  large  series  of  specimens.  A 
development  of  species  froni  a  common  ancestor  new  revision  of  the  whole  North  American  flora 
was  substituted  for  the  old  view  of  the  con-  along  these  lines  and  accompanied  by  syste- 
stancy  of  species.  The  remarkable  adaptations  matic  botanical  exploration  is  now  under  way. 
for  cross  fertilization  in  the  coloration,  odor,  and  For  the  future  two  lines  of  inquiry  are  like? 
structure  of  flowers  was  given  its  true  and  sig-  to  be  conspicuous  in  American  botany,  first,  the 
nificant  explanation  as  a  means  for  originating  principles  of  heredity  in  plants  and  the  apphed 
and  perpetuating  species.  Darwin's  work  gave  phase  of  the  subject,  plant  breeding  on  a  sci- 
a  new  philosophical  basis  for  the  interpretation  entific  basis;  and  second,  the  correlation  of  plant 
of  observed  phenomena  and  facts.  functions  with  plant  structures,  a  work  whidi 
ProgreM  in  the  United  Stales. —  At  the  be-  will  have  far-reaching  importance  in  broadening' 

E'nning  of  the  igth  century  the  advancement  of  our   understanding  of  the   processes   of   nature, 

itany   in    North   America   was   largely   in   the  The  geographic  location  of  American  botanical 

hands  of  physicians,  through  their  requirement  research  has  undergone  a  profound  change  as  a 

of  a  knowledge  of  plants  as  materia  medics,  result  of  the  Spanish- American  war.    The  area 

Professors  of  botany  were  nnknowa    Linnseus  to  which  up  to  that  time  the  energies  of  Ameri- 

and   other   great   botanists   in   Europe   had   had  can  botanists  had  been  chiefly  directed  was  the 

American  correspondents,  and  geographic  expe-  norih    temperate   belt   of    one   hemisphere,    but 

ditions  accompanied  by  European  botanical  col-  they  now  must  deal  in  addition  with  botanical 

lectors  had  tooched  the  margins  of  the  continent,  problems  in  the  tropics  of  both  the  New  World 

Some  botanical  exploration,  chiefly  by  European  and  the  Old  World. 

visitors,  had  been  effected  east  of  the  Alleghany  Classihcaiion. —  The  plant  kingdom  ia  divisi- 
Mountains.  The  centre  of  botanical  activity  was  ble  into  five  great  groups,  the  Myxophyla,  or 
at  Philadelphia,  amoiw  the  members  of  the  slime  molds ;  the  Thailophyta,  including  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  With  Lewis  bacteria,  alga;,  fungi,  and  lichens ;  the  Bryophyta, 
and  Clark's  expedition  across  the  contin«it  to  including  the  liverworts  and  mosses;  the 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  in  1803-6,  began  a  se-  Pieridophyta,  including  the  ferns  and  their  al- 
ries  of  American  explorations  of  the  great  inte-  lies ;  and  the  Spermatophyta,  or  flowering  plants, 
rior,  directed  first  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  The  first  four  of  these  are  often  jointly  desig- 
then  to  Oregon,  and  finally  to  California.  These  nated  as  the  Cryptogamie,  or  cryptogams,  in  con- 
were  supplemented  on  the  north  by  the  British  tradistinction  to  the  Phanerogamie,  an  older 
expeditions  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  others  in  name  for  the  flowering  plants. 
quest  of  a  Northwest  Passage.     In  the  fifties  be-  The  Myxophyla,  or  slime  molds,  known  also 

Sn  the  Pacific  Railroad  surveys  and  these  were  as  the  Myxomycetet,  Mycetoaoa,  and  MyxothaU 

llowed  by  the   geological   surveys.     All   these  lopkyla,    are   organisms    which   though    usually 

contnbuted  materials  for  the  discovery,  descrip-  treated  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable  rather  than 

tion,    and    orderly    arrangement    of   the    North  the   animal   Idngdom,    have   no   cellulose   walls 

American   flora,    the   collections   going  largely  covering  the  cells  of  which  they  are  composed : 

mto  the  hands  of  Thomas  Nuttall  at  Harvard  pass  a  part  of  their  life  as  Plasmodia,  or  masses 

University,  John  Torrey  at  Columbia,  Asa  Gray,  of    naked    creeping   protoplasm    similar   to   the 

who  was  Nuttali's  successor,  and  George  Engel-  animals  known  as  amieba;;  and  are  reproduced 

mann,  a  physician  of  St.  Louis.     Meanwhile  ap-  without  even  the  simplest  method  of  sexual  re- 

peared  a  new  factor  which  was  destined  to  play  generation.     Most    of   them   resemble    fungi    in 

an   important   part   in   the   development   of  bo-  that  they  grow  upon  decayed  animal  or  vegetable 

tanical  science  m  America,  the  establishment  of  matter.     The  Thailophyta  include  a  wide  variety 

agricultural  colleges  in  the  late  sixties.     These  of  plants,  associated  with  each  other  by  exelu- 

institutions  created  a  demand  for  a  class  of  hot-  sion,  on  the   one  hand,    from  the  animal-like 

anists  who  did  not  exist  in  the   United   States  Myxophyta,  and,   on  the  other,   from  the   Brjp- 

or   anywhere   else,   botanists   who   had   brought  aphyta   and   higher   plants.     The  plant   body   is 

a  critical  scientific  training  to  bear  on  the  hard  commonly  not  differentiated  into  stem  and  leaf, 

problems    of  agriculture.    For   the   succeeding  and   may  even  be  unicellular;    a  cell   wall  is 

two    decades  the    universities   of  the   country,  usually  present;  chlorophyll   is  often  wanting; 

mduding  some  of  the  agricultural  colleges  them-  and  frequently  sexual  reproduction  does  not  ec- 
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Ul  Among  tl\t  important  groups  belonging  to 
the  ThaHophyta  are  tht  SchisomyccUs,  or  bac- 
teria; the  Hchisophycea,  or  Wuegreen  aigi;  tho 
EuphyceiB,  or  true  algx,  including  the  diatoma, 
desmida,  green  algje,  s'.oneworts,  brown  algse,  and 
red  algse;  the  Eumyccies,  or  true  fungi;  and  the 
Liehenes,  or  lichens.  Tlic  Bryopkyta,  or  liver- 
yiffns  and  mosses,  arc  small  plants,  having  in 
their  life  cycle  a  sexual  generation  in  which  the 
sexual  organs  are  borne  on  a  plant  body  usu- 
ally dilfercntiated  into  stem  and  leaves,  followed 
by  a  non-sexual  generation,  which  consists  of  a 
stalked  or  sometimes  sessile  spore-bearing  cap- 
sule remaining  attached  to  the  plant  body  of 
the  preceding  generation.  The  female  organ 
of  reproduction  consists  of  an  ooaphere  in  a  sac 
called  an  archegonium,  the  walls  of  which  arc 
made  up  o£  many  cells,  much  more  coinplex 
structurally  than  the  female  organ  of  the  Ttial- 
lophyta.  The  male  organ  consists  of  motile 
antherozoids  produced  from  an  antheridium. 
The  group  consists  of  the  Hcpatica,  or  liver- 
worts, some  of  which  have  a  flat  scale-like  body 
called  a  thallus,  and  of  the  Musci,  or  mosses. 
The  Pteridophyta,  represented  by  the  ferns,  re- 
semble the  Bryopbyta  in  their  sexual  organs, 
but  differ  in  the  possession  of  what  is  known  as 
vascular,  as  oppo5cd  to  merely  cellular,  tissues, 
and  also  in  that  the  asexual  generation  becomes 
a  large  plant  and  maintains  a  separate  existence 
independent  of  the  earlier  generation.  The 
group  includes,  besides  the  true  ferns;  the  grape- 
fernb,  jointrushes,  clubmosses,  quillworts,  and 
a  few  others.  The  Spcrmatophyta,  or  flowering 
plants,  also  known  as  Anthofhyta  or  Phanero- 
gams, find  their  essential  difference  from  the 
Pteridophyta,  not  in  the  production  of  flowers, 
but  in  the  relationship  of  the  sexual  and  the 
asexual  generations  and  in  the  character  of  the 
sexual  organs  and  their  embryonic  product.  In 
an  ordinary  fern  the  sexual  generation  is  a  small 
fiat  green  organism,  resembling  a  thallose  liver- 
wort, growing  on  the  ground  or  other  sub- 
stratum and  deriving  its  nourishment  from  it, 
but  in  the  Spertnalophyta  the  sexual  generation 
is  reduced  to  almost  microscopic  dimensions,  and 
leads  no  independent  existence  but  is  enclosed 
within  the  body  of  the  non-sexual  generation, 
the  male  portion  consisting  of  the  pollen  grain 
and  the  tube  that  grows  out  of  it  when  the 
pollen  grain  germinates,  the  female  portion  con- 
sisting of  a  minute  cellular  structure  within  the 
embryo  sac  of  the  ovule.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  no  motile  bodies  are  produced,  as  in  the 
two  preceding  groups,  and  that  the  fertilization 
of  the  ovule  results  in  the  development  of  an 
embryonic  plant  called  a  seed,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  none  of  the  lower  groups  of  plants. 
The  Spertnalophyta  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
of  which  the  lower  is  the  Gymnosperma,  in- 
cluding the  cycads.  the  cone-bearing  trees,  and 
a  few  related  families.  In  these  the  ovules  are 
borne  not  in  ovaries  but  naked  among  the 
floral  bracts,  and  the  sexual  generation  of  the 
female  is  still  comparatively  complex  before  fer- 
tilization and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  of  some  Pteridophyta.  In  the  other  group, 
the  Angiosperma,  the  ovules  are  borne  in 
ovaries,  and  only  the  simplest  remnant  of  a  sex- 
ual generation  persists.  _In  this  group  are  the 
Monocolyledones.  including  the  grasses,  palms, 
lilies,  orchids  and  their  relatives,  and  the  Dicoty- 
Udonts,  including  the  great  majority  of  flower- 


ing plants.  The  dicotyledonous  and  the  gym- 
nospermous  plants  were  at  one  time  classed  as  a 
group  Exogena,  in  contradtstinctkin  to  the 
-group  Endogenm,  which  consisted  of  the  mono-^ 
cotyledonous  plants.  This  grouping  of  the  flow- 
ering plants  into  exogens  and  endogens,  how' 
ever,  is  no  longer  maintained,  it  having  been 
shown  from  embryo  logical  studies  that  the' 
gymnosperms  should  stand  next  above  the  feras. 
1  he  old  division  of  dicotyledonous  plants  into 
Apetalce,  Gamopetala,  and  Polypelala  is  also 
now  discarded,  the  families  included  under 
Apelalee  appearing  not  to  constitute  a  real  group. 
They  have  therefore  been  interpolated  among 
the  families  of  the  remaining  two  groups,  most 
of  them  going  with  the  Polypelala.  All  three  of 
the  old  names  have  been  abandoned,  the  name 
Archirhlamydea  being  now  used  for  the  apela- 


The  known  species  of  plants  as  based  on  recent 
standard  and  conaervaltve  enumerations  of  the 
various  large  groups  are  approximately  as  fol- 

Myxopkyta   400 

ThalhpHyla    S9.O0O 

Bryopbyta  Bjooa 

Pteridophyta    3.50O 

Spertnalophyta    120,000 

i90,gcx) 

Plants  in  Relation  to  Geology. —  Plants  play 
an  important  part  in  the  coimguralioii  of  the 
earth's  surface  by  the  prevention  or  retardatioi* 
of  erosion.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  direct 
binding  action  of  roots  on  the  soil,  by  obstruct- 
ing the  run-off  of  water  as  it  filters  through  a 
layer  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  by  hin- 
dering the  mdting  of  snow  tmder  the  shade  of  a 
forciit  cover.  Wind  erosion  of  sand  or  dust 
soils  both  on  beaches  and  in  arid  regions  is 
prevented  chiefly  by  vegetation.  In  the  build- 
ing up  of  peat  deposits,  such  as  the  sphagnum 
bogs  of  the  Northern  States,  or  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  Okefinokee  Swamp,  or  the  Everglades, 
plants  are  the  principal  factors.  Deposits  of 
coal  and  petroleum  are  of  vefietable  origin.  The 
disintegration  of  rocks  is  hastened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  living  mosses  and  other  plants.  The 
fertility  of  soils  is  largely  dependent  on  the  ad- 
mixture of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  or  htunus ; 
and  the  so-called  nitrifying  organisms  of  the 
soil,  which  change  nitrates,  which  can  not  be 
taken  up  as  food  by  plants,  to  nitrites,  which  arc 
readily  absorbed,  belong  to  a  group  of  micro- 
scopic plants  known  as  bacteria.  A  very  im- 
portant role  in  soil  fertilisation  is  played  by  a 
certain  group  of  plants,  the  Leguminosa.  in- 
cluding the  clovers,  beans,  and  peas.  One  of  the 
essentials  of  plant  food  is  nitrogen.  Ordinary 
plants  have  not  the  power  la  take  free  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  where  it  exists  in  almost  unlimited 
quantities,  but  absorb  their  nitrogen  from  cer- 
tain nitrogenous  substances  in  the  soil.  This 
element  of  soli  fertility  Is  soon  exhausted. 
Leguminous  plants,  however,  produce  on  their  ' 
roots  small  tubercles  containing  bacteria  which 
have  the  power  to  take  free  nitrogen  from  the 
air  in  the  soil  and  put  it  into  a  form  suitable  for 
plant  food.  By  the  death  and  rotting  of  the 
plant  the  nitrogen  thus  absorbed  from  the  air  is 
incorporated  in  the  soil  and  is  available  as  food 
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1.  Samueta.  and  Vegetation  of  Western  Texas.  ^,  Agave,  and  Vcgeiation  of  Western  Texas, 
a.  Yellow  Pine  Forest  of  Oregon.  4.  Tree  Fern,  and  Vegetation  of  tlic  TrojJcal  . 
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for  all  sorts  of  vegetation.  In  this  way  tlte  l«gu-  suMivided  into  a  northern,  or  Httdsonian,  belt 
minous  plants  are  almost  indispensable  for  the  d.nd  a  more  southerly,  or  Canadian,  belt,  extends 
rehabilitation  of  soils  worn  out  by  excessive  from  the  Arctic  zone  southward  to  a  line  trav- 
croppii^.  ersing:  the  northern  part  of  New  Eni^land,  On- 
Planls  m  Rtlalknt  to  Geography. — Moat  tario,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  jumping  to  the 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  by  a  higher  elevations  df  the  Adirondack  and  Ap- 
green  mantle  of  v^etation,  which  varies  in  its  palachian  Mountain  systems,  then  continuing  - 
makeiq>  at  different  points  in  accordance  with  westward  across  North  Dakota  and  Assiniboia 
several  factors,  the  most  general  of  which  in  its  to  British  Columbia,  dipping  south  in  the  higher 
variation  is  temperature.  Certain  areas  of  the  elevations  of  the  Rodq"  Mountains  nearly  to 
north  polar  and  south  polar  regions,  permanently  Mexico,  in  the  Cascades  and  Sierra  Nevada  to 
or  idinost  permanently  covered  with  snow  or  ice,  southern  California,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
and  various  similarly  cold  areas  on  mountains  of  Pacific  to  northern  California.  The  most  cha- 
bigfaer  and  higher  elevation  in  lower  latitudes,  racteristic  feature  of  this  zone  is  forests  of 
are  devoid  of  vegetation.  Next  to  this  is  an  spruce  or  balsam  fir.  The  Transition  lone  cov- 
area  of  stdBcient  warmth  in  summer  to  prodoce  ers  most  of  New  England,  New  York,  Michigan, 
a  vegetation  of  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  about  half  of  South 
but  devoid  of  trees  —  the  arctic,  antarctic,  and  al-  Dakota,  and  the  southern  part  of  Assiniboia, 
pine  vegetation.  Then  come  the  temperate  areas  thence  extending  southward  through  the  Plateau 
of  the  earth,  characterized  by  a  vegetative  cov-  and  Great  Basin  to  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
cring  able  to  withstand  freezing  during  a  portion  California,  in  the  southern  parts  of  those  States 
of  the  year,  yet  sufiieiently  warm  to  permit  an  reaching  down  to  an  elevation  of  about  6,000 
abundant  growth  of  trees.  Next  follows  the  feet.  The  most  characteristic  tree  of  the  eastern, 
tropical  area,  with  a  vegetation  not  subjected  to  humid  part  of  this  zone  is  the  white  pine;  of  the 
frost  and  characterized  eniccially  by  forests  made  western,  arid  part,  the  yellow  pine.  The  Upper 
up  in  part  of  palms.  A  factor  of  probably  even  Austral  zone,  as  represented  in  the  eastern 
greater  importance,  but  more  broken  and  re-  United  States  by  the  so-called  Carolinian  flora, 
stricted  in  its  distribution,  is  moisture.  The  cavers  the  lower  Hudson  valley,  southern  New 
four  great  temperature  categories  outlined  above  Jersey,  Delaware,  eastern  Maryland,  the  Pied- 
are  cross- hatched  by  moisture  lines  parallel  mont  section  of  the  south  Atlantic  States,  middle 
with  the  lines  of  equal  precipitation.  With  too  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  most  of  Ohio, 
little  moisture  forests  can  not  exist,  and  we  have  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  north- 
plains  and  deserts  of  grass  or  brush.  Neither  western  Arkansas,  southeastern  South  Dakota, 
do  forests  exist  in  a  soil  too  persistently  moist  and  eastern  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  It  is  espe- 
and  poorly  drained,  and  thus  we  have  moors,  cially  characterized  by  its  forests  of  certainsRe- 
bogs,  natural  meadows,  and  savannas.  The  ex-  cies  of  oak  and  hickory.  The  flora  of  the  west- 
treme  of  moisture  is  reached  in  the  plants  called  em  part  of  this  zone,  known  as  the  Upper 
aquatics,  growing  either  ifl  fresh  water  or  in  the  Sonoran,  covers  the  principal  part  of  the  arid 
ocean,  often  wholly  submerged.  western  plains,  from  Washington  and  Montana 
Each  of  the  other  factors  in  plant  ^owth,  southward  through  the  Mexican  plateau.  The 
light,  air,  food,  and  the  complex  mechanical  re-  flora  is  devoid  of  trees  and  is  commonly  cha- 
lationa  of  the  plant,  varies  greatly  from  one  lo-  raeterized  by  sagebrush  or  bunchgrass.  The 
ealily  to  another,  and  in  their  various  combina-  Lower  Austral  zone  is  divided,  like  the  last;  into 
tions  with  different  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture  an  eastern  humid  and  a  western  arid  part.  The 
ihey  furnish  an  almost  endless  variety  of  envi-  eastern,  containing  the  Austroriparian  flora,  cov- 
nmments.  Each  of  these  combinations  of  condt-  ers  the  coastal  plain  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
tions  has  its  characteristic  association  of  plants,  middle  Texas,  extending  northward  in  the  Mis- 
which,  adapted  to  the  conditions,  and  to  each  sissippi  valley  to  extreme  southern  Illinois  and 
other,  form  a  community.  The  study  of  plants  Indiana.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  wild 
in  their  detailed  relation  to  these  local  surround-  plants  is  the  cane,  while  cotton  is  the  most  con- 
iogs  forms  a  branch  of  geographic  botany  known  spicuous  cultivated  plant.  In  the  arid  region  of 
as  plant  ecology.  North  America  furnishes  a.  western  Texas,  the  great  valleys'  of  New  Mex- 
good  series  of  geographic  areas  with  sufficient  ico,  and  the  deserts  of  southwestern  Arizona, 
climatic  differences  to  necessitate  different  floras,  southern  Nevada,  and  southeastern  California, 
The  v^etation  of  the  continent  is  divided  by  lies  the  western  part  of  the  Lower  Austral  zone, 
Merriam  into  the  following  zones :  Arctic,  containing  the  flora  known  as  the  Lower  So- 
Boreal,  Transition,  Upper  Austral,  Lower  Aus-  noran,  characterized  especially  by  the  creosote 
tral,  Tropical.  The  Arctic  zone  extends  from  bush  and  the  mesquite.  This  flora  has  large 
northern  Labrador  northwestward  across  the  extensions  into  northern  Mexico.  The  Tropical 
northern  edge  of  the  continent  lo  Bering  zone  covers  the  lower  third  of  the  Florida'' 
Strait,  dipping  southward  along  the  shores  of  peninsula,  enters  the  extreme  southern  point  ot 
Bering  Sea  to  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska.  The  vege-  Texas,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  reaches  north  on 
lation  of  this  zone  consists  of  herbaceous  or  of  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Cahfornia  to  the 
depressed  woody  plants,  trees  being  absent,  lower  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers.  From  these 
Over  large  areas,  known  as  tundra,  the  ground  northern  extremes  the  tropical  flora  extends 
IS  permanently  frozen  underneath,  a  few  inches  southward  through  Mexico,  Central  America, 
of  the  surface  thawing  each  summer  and  permit-  and  the  West  Indies.  Various  genera  and  spe- 
[ing  the  growth,  in  a  cold,  wet  soil,  of  an  often  cies  of  palms  form  the  most  conspicuous  and 
luxuriant  but  low  vegetation.  The  Arctic  zone  characteristic  features  of  this  flora. 
|s  represented  southward  as  far  as  southern  Cal-  Plants  in  Their  Economic  Relation  to  Man.— 
ifomia  and  northern  Arizona  b^  certain  alpine  Every  savage  race  is  intimately  associated  with 
Jilints  on  the  summits  of  mountains  high  enough  the  flora  of  its  region.  Having  no  means  by 
;0  have  a  timber  line,  approximately  12,000  feet  which  to  supply  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life 
"1  that  latitude.    The  Boreal  lone,   sometimes  through    foreign  trade,   as    do  many   civilized 
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ne«9,  the  uva^  has  learned  from  necesiitv  to  Botargo,  a  relish  made  of  the  salted  r 

know  the  precise  qualities  of  the  plants  about  the  mullet  or  tuony,  used  on  the  Meditern 

him  as  foods,  textiles,  poisons,  dyes,  tans,  fuels,  coasts, 

etc    In  connection  with  the  making  of  a  single  Botetourt,  Norbomc  Berkcler,  a  conspic- 

aboriginal  instrument,  such  as  a  bow  or  a  fire-  „ous  actor  in  American  wrfonial  history;  b.  Eng- 

dnll  and  block,  there  is  rrtjuired  on  the  part  land,  1734  (?);  d.  Williamsburg    Va.    is  Oct. 

.  of  the  savage  a  knowledge  of  the  strength,  elas-  j^o.    He  was  the  descendant  of  John  Berkeley, 

ticrty,  texture,  and   other  qualities   of  all  the  the  cavalier,  who  was  ennobled  by  Charles  II.  in 

kinds  of   wood   occurring   in   the   range   of   hia  i^^t.     He  wan  sent   to  Virginia  as  rojal  gov- 

travels,  such  as  is  not  possessed  by  one  person  m  emor  in  lyfA,  just  eight  years  before  the  Decla- 

a  Ihoaaand  among  highly  civilized   races.     The  ration  of  Independence.   He  had  full  instructions 

economic  value  of  a  correct  and  discriminating  from  the  Crown  and  directions  to  assume  more 

record  of  the   uses  of  plants  among  aboriginal  dignity  than  had  been  the  wont  of  cokmial  gov- 

-  -copies  IS  evident.  The  influence  of  a  familiar  emors,  and  accordingly  he  paraded  the  streets  of 
_  ora  in  attracting  a  savage  race  to  a  wider  ge-  Williamsburg  with  guards,  a  coach,  and  other 
Ographic  range  or  that  of  a  strange  flora  in  hm-  requisites  of  vice-regal  pomp.  Conflicting  duties 
Iting  migration  la  any  direction  is  a  natural  to  the  king  and  the  people  made  his  situation 
outcome  of  the  savage  s  exact  knowledge  of  the  most  unpleasant.  In  1769  the  assembly  took 
plants  of  his  native  region.  The  practice  of  jmo  consideration  the  incipient  troubles  with 
some  of  the  migratory  races  of  prehistoric  man  England,  and  on  16  May  passed  firm  but  re- 
to  transport  their  cultivated  plants  with  them  spectful  resdutions  remonstrating  against  par- 
has  resulted  in  ihe  wide  extension  of  these  plants  liamentary  taxation  and  the  right  claimed  to 
from  the  regions  they  naturally  occupied.  From  s^nd  them  to  England  for  trial.  So  firm  were 
this  association  it  turns  out  that  a  critical  study  they  that  Lord  Botetourt  summoned  the  q>eaker 
of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  plants  cul-  and  burgesses  before  him  and  dissolved  them, 
tivated  \y<f  aboriginal  races  throws  important  The  result  was  that  a  convention  met  in  a  pri- 
Ijght  on  their  prehistoric  migrations.  Some  of  vate  house  and  took  the  incipient  sti^s  for  the 
these  botanical  facts  appear  to  be  of  very  great  revolution.  The  convention  did  not  attempt  to 
antiquity,  perhaps  even  antedating  those  fur-  legislate,  but  srnipiy  remonstrated  with  Parlia- 
nished  bv  aboriginal  arts  or  by  language.  This  ^lent,  sending  its  resolutions  to  the  other  colo- 
study  of  the  reUtion  of  primitive  man  to  his  „ies  and  to  England.  Under  the  influence  of 
plant  environment  is  called  ethnoboiany,  or  these  resolutions  Lord  Hillsborough  wrote  a 
aboriginal  botany.  Some  of  the  processes  of  letter  to  Lord  Botetourt,  assuring  him  that  it 
plant  life  are  important  to  man  as  being  funda-  was  not  the  intentran  of  government  to  tax  the 
mental  to  his  existence.  The  plant  is  an  engine  colonies,  and  that  the  obnoxious  imposts  would 
which  through  the  enerpr  furnished  by  sunlight  be  withdravm,  which  letter  Lord  Botetourt  com- 
is  capable  of  transforming  inorganic  substances  municaled  to  the  assembly.  All  these  anticipa- 
mto  or^nic  compounds,  without  which  animal  tions.  however,  were  destroyed  by  the  policy  of 
life  could  not  exist.  The  ordinary  economic  re-  Lord  North,  who  succeeded  Charles  Townsend, 
lations  of  plants  10  civilized  man  are  many,  and  and  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled  in  full,  the 
enter  as  important  factors  into  such  arts  and  in-  duty  on  tea  being  retained.  Botetourt  was 
dustnes  as  agriculture,  horticulture,  medicine,  deeply  mortified,  and  soon  died  of  disease  aggra- 
manufacture,  and  commerce.  The  production  yated  by  mental  suffering.  He  was  deplored  by 
and  elaboration  of  plant  products  and  their  trans-  men  of  all  classes  in  the  colony,  and  the  legisla- 
portation  from  those  parts  of  the  world  in  ture  erected  a  marble  statue  to  his  memory, 
which  they  can  be  and  are  produced  to  other  ^hich  is  still  standing  in  the  college  of  William 
parts  in  which  they  are  needed  occupies  probably  and  Mary 

lh«  l.riot  »rl  of  the  oitijies  of  the  hu«an  ^^^    j^^,    „j    Ai.*.w,    two    Fletni.h 

„.,,.           ,         „  .,        ,^     ,        ,.       ,  „      .  painters,   were  bom  at   Utrecht   about  the  year 

BiiiiograMy.— Bailey,  'Cyclopedia  of  Horti-  j6io.   Andrew   being  the   younger.     They   were 

culture';  Bailey,   'lessons  with  Plants> ;  Bad-  the  sons  of  a  glass  painter,  who  instructed  them 

Ion,  'Dictionnaire  de  Botanique' ;   Bntton  and  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing.    They  afterward 

r/'?*'!'^   "'"^'"'^     •^**"    "'     ^^^     Northern  made  further  progress  in  the  school  of  Abraham 

United  SUtes  and  Canada'  ;  Engler  and  PrantI,  Bloemaart,  and  went  at  an  early  age  together  to 

'f-Bturiicne     Pflanienfamihen';   Figuier,   <Veg-  France  and  Italy.    John,  attracted  by  the  works 

etable    World';    Keriicr    and    Oliver,    'Natural  of  Claude  Lorraine,  chose  him   for  his  model; 

Histoty  of  Flaiits'  ;  Lindley  and  Moore,  '  Treas-  Andrew  preferred  the  painting  of  the  human  fig- 

Hry  of  Botany';   Sachs.    'History   of   Botany';  „re,  and  imitated  the  Style  of  Bamboccio.     But 

■argent,  <Silva  of  North  America.>  although  their  inclinations  led  them  in  different 

Frederick  V.  Covilh  directions,  their  fraternal  affection  often  united 

Chief  Botanist,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  their  talents  in  the  same  works.    Thus  Andrew 

_'  Botany  Bay,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  painted   the   figures    in   the    landscapes   of   his 

tjSO  called  by  Capt.  Cook  on  account  of  the  many  brother;   and   their   labors   harmonized   so   well, 

strange  plants  found  growing  here.  Cook  landed  that  their  pictures  could  not  be  suspected  of 

in   Botany  Bay  on  his  first  voyage  in  1770,  and  coming  from  different  hands.    The  ease  and  fine 

look  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  coloring  in  the  beautiful  figures  of  John  cannot 

his    sovereign.     The   penal    settlement,   founded  be  overlooked  in  spite  of  the  excess  of  yellow 

in   1788,  and  popularly  known  by  the  name   of  sometimes     found     in      them.       Andrew      was 

Botany  Bay,  was  established  on  Port  Jackson,  drowned  at  Venice  in  1650.     John,  inconsolable 

where  the  city  of  Sydney  now  stands.  for  his  loss,   abandoned   Italy,  and   returned  to 

Botany  Bay  Gum,  a  gum  resin  produced  ^""^'•t,  where  he  died  shortly  after. 

by   the   Xanlhorrhaa   hastilis,   or   rcsinifcra,   of  ""         ~    ■   ■■          - 
Australia. 


BOTHA  —  B0T0CD08 

OcL  1903.    At  the  opening  of  the  Boer  war  in  the  worm  is  enaUed  to  attach  itself  to  the  intM- 

i8gg  be  led  a  commando  into  MaUl  and  was  tines  of  the  animal  whi(:li  it  infests,  while  it  i* 

active  in  the  si^e  of  Ladjismitb  and  at  (he  de-  nourished  by  absorption  throughout  its  whole 

fense  of  the  Tiwela  crossing.    After  the  relief  length.    Although,  as  already  stated,  this  worm 

of    Ladysmith,  he   retreated   to  Laing^s    Neck,  generally     infests    the    bodies    of    ^redaceous 

where  he  was  left  by  his  brother,  Louis  Botha,  nshes,  it  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  all 

in  command  of  the  Boer  farces.     By  opening  vertebrate  animals,  and  especially  it  is  found  in 

negotiations  with  Gen.  Buller  he  delayed  that  those  birds   which   live   upon  fish.     The  only 

gencrara    advance  for  several   days,  and  after  species  which  is  found  in  the  intestines  of  man 

the  fall   of  Pretoria  he  was  placed  in  command  is  the  Bothriocephalus  latits,  and  it   is  rare  to 

of  all  the  Boer  forces  in  the  southeastern  Trans-  find  even  this  species  except  among  the  inhab- 

vaaL     His  frequent  raids  into  Zululand  effected  itants  of  two  distinct  parts  of  Europe,  the  north 

the  diversion  that  allowed  Gens.  Louis  Botha  and  the  centre.    It  is  found,  on  the  one  hand,  in 

and  De  Wet  to  continue  the  war.  Russia,  in  Norway,  and  in  Sweden,  and  on  the 

BoAa,  Lotrf«.  Boer  soldier:  b.   Greytown,  °^^"  ^^"^.-  '"   Switzerland,  the  north  of  Italy, 

Natal,  about  1864.    He  began  life  as  a  farmer,  s*™«  provinces  of  Germany,  and  some  depart- 

and.  as  a  youngiiian,  had  a  share  in  the  eatab-  ™""=  "'  F^"""'  but  rarely  elsewhere.    It  has 

lishment  of  the  Transvaal  Republic    Uter  he  heen  remarked  that  this  worm  ,s  common  where 

fought  in  the  Kaffir  campaign.    He  was  elected  ^^^  T*";^. '"'  '^"F  fr"??^^  J*c^"'  1"*^  "'■''t 

>  the    Volksraad  at   Prttona.     Upon  the  out-  |f  "f?-    '^  .s  rare  in  the  United  States,  but  with 


break  of  the  Boer  war  with  England  in  1809  he  'J?^  increase  of  emigration  from  the  regions  of 

was  given  a  subordinate  comtSand.   and  upon  ^""j"^'  J^^^  '*  abounds,  its  appearance  may 

the  death  of  Gen.   Tonbert  in  March  1900  he  '"  ''*'"'d  ^^r. 

became  commnnder-in-chief  of  the  Boer  forces,  Bothwell,    James    Hepburn,    Earl    of,    is 

gaining    victories   at    Spion    Kop   and   Colenso.  known   in  Scottish  history  hy   his  marriage   t 


T>A(«>ii.    i-f.,.1    fc.,«t,.^   .  -^'1    .  i.»..c.    .....  earl;  b,  alvout  1530;  d.  1578.     tie  succeeded  his 

l™w  ^J  I™?  ^ni.  ^^H  ??iK.   ,.™  '•">  .M«t«i.  ind  by  is66  he  hid  .tSned  to  high 

^     SZ.     ,       IJS?      IT*^*     <  ft-    t-T;  f""  with  Iha  q«4n     Tht  plot  by  which  Om- 

SSi^  S-LuT'^'  hi  ST.  „t;,^f  ,.;  IW  tost  hi.  life  in  1567  ««  of  hi.  eontrivmc. 

parts  01   Scotland,  in  which  a  number  01  un-       '.  j.  _  „„.„„  „„„  c../„„._^  „f „„;  .;_„  ,.  ■/ 

™m.d  .ml.  or  fU.1.  fanii  Kmnt.  or  l.hor-  ^,1^1'™.  ,r.,„TS2^h,  „iZ  InZ.^., 
i_j I    :_    .: :.u    .     e Botnwell  was  Charged  With  the  crime  and  under- 

iKthS.?  .„  ™.t  In^oT^S,  ,h.  n5nS„5^(  «■"  '  ""k  '"»".  1«"8  "I  ""'«  acquitted. 

of  u„™™d  ,„.i,  fa,™  «™j,.  ™,^^d  Oh  sibfr'a,'".  ;?Vsiia7po„%'',Vt;  s.r^x^°. 

the  Targer  farms,  who  as  a  rule  have  to  do  their  -n.^n™  .i,:^  uj  £„j  j;,.„„„j  u;,  „_„      :iJ  i_,„ 

I  -  " 1  1 '    ..  _  1 .I,-.  ■_ 1 * .1 Betore  tnis  ne  had  divorced  nis  own  wile,  Jean 

3£..  'Si  tai?i,i?™  1,;^  S»™  £;„  ™"  <«>'do".  .i.t.t  of  th.  EtI  of  Huony.     Thonsh 

SSd.  «.minjly  stem  in  the  po,„„ion  of  power.  »nd 

uemnco.  though  created  Duke  of  Orkney  by  the  unfortu* 

Bothnia,  the  name   formerly  given   to  a  nate  queen,  he  soon  found  that  his  conduct  had 

country   of   northern   Europe,    extending   along  roused  the  indignation  of  the  kingdom.    A  con- 

the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  federacy  was  formed  against  him  by  the  barons, 

the  east  portion  now  being  comprised   in   Fin-  the  queen  was  liberated  from  his  power,  and  he 

land,  and  the  west  in  Sweden.  escaped  to  the  Orkneys,  and  afterward  to  Nor- 

Botfania,  Golf  of,  the  northern  part  of  the  "^^V-  The  Danish  authorities  kept  him  impris- 
Baltic  Sea,  which  separates  Sweden  from  Fin-  oned  for  some  time  at  Malrao,  latterly  at  Drang- 
land.     It  commences  at  the  island  of  Aland,  lat.  holm  in  Zeeland,  where  he  died  insane.    See  the 


6o'  N.,  and  extends  to  66";  its  length  is  about  various  histories  of  Scotland,  and  the  <Life  c. 

450  miles,  its  breadth  from  90  to  130,  and  its  Bothwell'   by  Prof.  Schiem   (English  transla- 

deptii  usually   from   30  to  50  fathoms.     As  its  ti""  1880). 

water  contains  little  salt,  it  freezes  over  in  the  Bothwell,  Scotland,  a  village  of  Lanark- 
winter,  so  as  to  be  passed  by  sledges  and  car-  shire,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde.  It  is 
riages.  It  abounds  in  salmon  and  other  fish,  situated  eight  miles  east  of  Glasgow,  and  about 
and  also  in  seals.  one  mile  b^ond  it  stands  Bothwell  bridge,  where 
Botfariocephaloa,  a  genus  of  cestoid  worms  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  1679  between 
which  is  found  very  abundantly  in  the  intestines  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  commanded  princi- 
ot  predaceous  fishes,  and  one  species  of  which'  Pa"?  hy  their  clergy,  and  the  royal  forces,  corn- 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  manded  by  (he  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  which  the 
man.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  tape-  former  were  totally  routed.  N«r  the  village 
worm  (Txnia  solium),  but  it  is  distinguished  are  the  fine  ruins  of  Bothwell  Castie.  once  a 
from  it  by  having  its  segments  broader  than  Stronghold  of  the  Douglases. 
they  are  long;  by  wanting  the  four  disks  which  Botocdoa,  or  Aymores,  a  Brazilian  race  of 
turroimd  the  head  of  the  tapeworm,  and  hav-  Indians.  They  live  70  to  go  miles  from  the  At- 
JDg  in  their  place  two  lateral  longitudinal  open-  lantic,  in  the  virgin  forests  of  the  coast  range 
wgs;  and  thirdly,  li^  having  the  sexual  organs  (Serra  do  Mar  or  Serra  dos  Ajrmores),  on 
on  one  of  the  flat  surfaces  of  each  segment  the  borders  of  the  forests  of  Minas-Geraes  and 
■Ditead  of  at  the  ed^es  of  the  s^^ents.  The  Espirito- Santo,  especially  on  the  Rio  Doce.  They 
two  longitudinal  openings  (whence  the  worm  re-  receive  their  name  from  the  custom  which  they 
eeives  its  name,  from  bothrion,  a  little  pit,  and  have  of  cutting  a  slit  in  their  under  lip  and  in 
ktthali,  the  head)  do  not  seem  to  be  organs  of  the  lobes  of  their  ears,  and  inserting  in  these, 
ottritioii,  but  merely  a  kind  of  suckers  by  which  by  way  of  ornament,  pieces  of  wood  shaped  like  . 

oogle 


BOTRYCHrUM  —  BOtTASl 

Ihe  bung  of  a   barrel    (Portuguese   botogtle).  ing  as  a  phjsictan  he  entered  the  French  service 

They  have  oblique  eyes  and  projecting  cheek-  and  accompanied  the  expedition  which  Napoleon 

hones.     Their  color  is  a  dirty  brown.     They  go  sent  to  Corfu,  and  he  was  soon  after  elected  as 

quite    naked,    and    paint    Iheir    bodies,    and    a  a    member   of    the   provisional    government   of 

Botocudo   warrior   with   his   lip  and   ear  plugs,  Piedmont.     When   this   territory   was,    in   1803, 

his   body  painted   black   and   red,   and   his   face  annexed    to     the    French    empire,     Botta    was 

bright  red,  sirongly  reminds  one  of  a  denizen  of  elected  a  member  of  the  Corps  Ugislatif,  where 

the  infernal  regions.    They  are  very  skilful  with  his  behavior  was  characterized  by  a  bold  opposi- 

the  bow  and  arrow,  and  live  chiefly  by  hunting,  tion    to   the    emperor.      During   the    "Hundred 

They   now   number   only  a   few  thousands,  and  Days*  he  was  rector  of  the  acaderny  at  Nancy, 

are  decreasing.  and  after  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons  he 

Botrychium,   a    genus    of    fern    (adder's-  """t  in  a  like  capacity  to  Rouen.    The  greater 

tongue),  of  the  sub-order  Osmuttdex  and  tribe  P?"  <>'  ("^  remamder  of  his  life  was  passed  by 

Ophiogiojsetr,     characterized     by     its     distinct  ^™  ^^  *  private  gentleman  at  Pans.    His  chief 

thecm  in  a  compound  spike  attached  to  a  pinnate  works    belong    to    the    deparlment    of    history, 

or    bipinnatc    frond.      The    common    American  Among   these   are:    'Storia   ddla    Guerra    dell' 

species    are :    B     tunaria     common    moonwort,  mdependenza     degh     SUti     UniU     d'America' ; 

which    grows    on   elevated    lands    and   pastures  'Storxa  dTlaha  dal  1789  a!  i8i4>   (10  vols.).    He 

where  other   ferns   are   seldom    found.     It   was  5'^?.  Jurmshed  a   continuation  to   Guicciardini  s 

once    supposed   to   possess   great    virtues,    both  Italian  History  from  1490-1534,  bringing  it  down 

magical  and  medicinal,  and  was  carefully  galh-  '°    U°9- 

ered  by  the  light  of  the  moon.    B.  virginieum,         Botta,  Paul  Einile,   French  traveler  and 

the  largest  of  the  species,  is  known  by  the  name  archjeologist  r    b.    about    the    beginning   of   the 

of  rattlesnake  fern,  from  growing  in  places  fre-  tpth  century;  d.  Poissy,  April  1870.     He  was  a 

quented   by  that  dangerous   reptile.        •  son  of  Carlo  Giuseppe  Botta  (q.v.).   While  still 

BotrytiB,   a    genus    of   fungi   belonging   to  '^'^^  young  he  made  a  voyage  round  the  world. 

the  section  HjT»omycetes,  and  familiar  by  name  traversed  the   western  portion  of  Amenca,  and 

to    cultivators    from    its    connection    with    the  '-"^k  part  as  physician  to  Mehemed  All   in   an 

potato  disease.     The  genus  contains   a  number  expedition  which  set  out  from  Egypt  to  Sennaar, 

of   those   minute   plants   known   as   molds   and  of  which  he  took  advantage  to  make  a  consider- 

inildews,   and  of  these  some  have  the   peculiar  ^°'=  zoological  collection.     At  a  later  period  he 

habit  of  growing  in  the  tissues  of  living  vege-  was    appointed    French    consul    at    Alexandria, 

tables.    The  threads  of  which  their  growth  con-  and  from  this  place  he  undertoc*  a  journey  to 

sists  creep  among  the  loose  cells  of  the  under  Arabia   m   1837,   the   scientific  results  of  which 

side  of  leaves,  and  send  up  their  fertile  shoots  "?  communicated  to  the  world  in  his  "Relation 

through  the  stomala.     Many  kinds  of  BotrylU  dun    Voyage  dans  1  Yemen.>  _  Hia  chief  service 

are    extremely    destructive    to    various    plants,  to  science  consists  in  his  having  discovered  <he 

Whole  crops  of  onions   are  soon   destroyed  by  rums  of  ancient  Nineveh,  a  discovery  made  by 

one  species;  legumes  suffer  from  another,  but  !"?•'"  1843  m  the  course  of  excavations  in  the 

in  a  less  degree;  and  a  third  species  is  some-  neighborhood   of   Mosul,   which    he  conducted 

times  injurious  to  turnips.     The  decay  of  the  *»"  .^''^^t  «"ergy  and  ability  while  aclmg  as 

leaves  and   stem   in   the  potato   disease   is   now  consular   agent   for   the   French   government   at 

charged  against  Pbyiofhthlhora  infeslens,  but  ">='  »«*"■    ^^  *''«  '^"■"  °^  investigations  made 

old  writers  attributed  the  trouble  to  B.  infesUns.  "pon  thf  spot  he  published  two  important  works. 

Though     extremely    injurious    to     the     farmer  one  on  the  cuneiform  writing  of  the  As^mans. 

these  molds  are  sometimes  very  serviceable  by  'Meraoire  de  1  Ecriturc  Cuneiforme  Assyrienne.' 

destroying   weeds.     Various  agricuhural    pests  and  the  other  upon  the  monuments  of  Nineveh 

may  often  be  seen  looking  yellow  and  unhealthy.  'Monuments    de    Ninive'     (s    V^».    folio,    with 

when  an  examination   of  the  under  side  of  the  drawings  by   FUndin     Pans).     The  latter  is   a 

leaves  will  show  that  this  is  owing  to  the  rav-  work  of  great   splendor,  and  marks   an  era   m 

ages   of   these   minute   parasites.  Assynan. antiquities.     From  iSw  to  i8s7  Botta 

D^th.     a™.  r'in...i»».  T_^k     A_.   ..»„  ived   as   French   consul-general   in   Jerusalem, 

Botta,  Anne  Charlotte  Iijrncn,  American  „„  .  f,„„  ,n,_  ,„  »»,„  ._j  „(  t.;.  lif.  in  it.»  «•». 

author:  b.  Bennington,  Vt,  18^;  d.  28  March  ^"^  *">    /t"     r 

1891.    She  was  educated  in  Albany,  N.  v.;  began  capacity  at  Tripoli. 

her   literary   career   in   Providence,   R,   1.,   and,  Botta,    Vinccnao.    Italian    scholar:    b.    m 

removing  to  New  York,  married  Prof.  Vincenzo  Piedmont,  11  Nov.  1818;  d.  5  Oct  1894-   He  was 

Botta,  in  1855.     From  the  time  of  her  marriage  elected    to    the    Sardinian    parliainent    in    1849- 

to  her  death,  her  house  was  a  favorite  centre  of  In  1853  he  settl'd  la  the  United  States  and  was 

literary   and   art   circles.      Her    publications   in-  appointed  professor  of  the  Italian  language  and 

eluded  a  collection  of  poems,  many  essays,  re-  literature  in  the  University  of  New  York.     He 

views    and    criticisms,    and    <A    Handbook   of  published     'Dante,'     'Modem     Philosophy    in 

Universal  Literature.'     She  was  a  sculptor  of  Italy,'    and   other   studies. 

much   merit,  and   was   influential   in   promoting  Bottari,  Giovanni  Gaetano,  Romon  Catho- 

thc     establishment     of     Barnard    College     for  ]ic  prelate:  b.  Florence,  1689;  d.   1775.     After 

Women.  completing  his  studies  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 

Botta,  Carlo  Giaaeppe  Guglielmo,   Italian  ber  of  the  Academy  della  Crusca,  and  entrusted 

statesman,  historian,  and^poet:   b.   San   Giorgio  with  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated  dictionary 

del    Canavese    in    Piedmont,   6    Nov.    1766;    d.  of  that  body.    He  labored  for  six  years  on  this 

Paris,  ID  Aug.  1837.     During  the  time  of  the  work,  which  was  published  in  6  volumes  folio. 

French  Revolution  he  was  a  student  of  medicine  The  ability  which  he  displayed  in  it  induced  the 

at  Turin,   and   adopting   revolutionary  opinions  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  give  him  the  management 

with    enthusiasm,   he   suffered   for   his   zeal    by  of    the    grand-ducal    printing    office.      He    left 

^wo  years'  imprisonment  {1792-4).    After  pass-  Florence  in  1730  and  settled  in  Rome,  where 


BOTTICELLI. 

Nymph  and  Cenuur. 
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BOn^SIHI  —  BOTTiafiR 

Pope   Oemerit    XIT.    appointed   him    professor         Botticelli,  Alessandro  I^pepi,  a-Ks-sSn'- 

of  ecclesiastical  history  and  polemics  in  the  Coi-  dr3  fil-I-p5'p5  b6t-te-ciiel'ta,  Italian  painter  of 

(egio  della  Sapicnia;  the  same  year  he  was  ap-  distinction  commonly   called   Sandro   Botticelli; 

pointed   palatine  prelate.     Shortly  after   he  was  b.    Florence    1447;    a.    Ihere,    17    May    1510   or 

employed  with  the  geometer  Manfredi  in  exam-  1515,     His  name  is  derived  from  that  of  Botti- 

ining  the  course  of  the  Tiber  fr6m  Perugia  to  cello,  his  first  master,  a  goldsmith,  from  whom  ' 

(he  month  of  the  Nova,  with  the  view  of  render-  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  gold  afterward 

ing  it  navigable,  and  providing  a  remedy  against  made  useful  by  his  employmem  of  it  in  foliage 

its  devastating  inundations.     The  excellent  re-  hair,  and  embroidered  tissues.  He  subsequently 

port  on  the  subject,  though  signed  by  Manfredi,  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of 

1;  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Bottari.    As  a  Filippo   Lippi,   the   Carmelite,   and   is    reckoned 

compensation  for  the  performance  of  this  task,  the   richest    and   most    fanciful   colorist   of   the 

ihe  Pope  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Florentine  school.     He  excelled  both  in  devo- 

library.     After  living_  under  several  Popes,  all  of  tional    and   mythological    subjects    and    was   an 

whom  treated  him  with  favor,  he  died  at  the  age  admirable  painter  of  flowers.     He  was  employed 

of  86.     His  works,  in  addition  to  those  already  by  the  most  influential  art  patrons  of  his  time, 

mentioned,   are  partly   original   and  partly   cor-  including   Lorenzo   de   Medici.     About    1481    he 

reeled  editions  of  celebrated  writings  previously  was  commissioned  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  paint  the 

pobtished.     Among  the  former  are  'Lectufes  on  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel;  three  of  the  frescoes 

Boccaccio,   Livy,  and  Dante';  among  the  latter  there    arc    his    work:     "The    Life    of    Moses'; 

is  a  splendid  edition  of  Virgil,  with  a  learned  'The  Temptation  of  Christ' ;   'The  Punishment 

preface   and   notes,   and   a  corrected   edition  of  of  Korah,  Datlian,  and  Abirara,>  and  several  of 

Vasari's    'Lives   of  the   Painters.'  the    portraits    of    the    Popes.      He    became    an 

Bottesini.  Giovanni,    Italian   musician-   b.  """I^"*  follower  of  Savonarola,  and  is  said  lat- 

Crema   !t^  ^a^S^^^to;  d   7  t5^  18^     He  *"}y  }9  have  neglected  his  art  and  suffered  many 

was  taught  the  double-bass  in  Vilan,  b/Luigi  P"vat,OL,s     He  is  said  to  be  one  ofthe  engravers 

Kossi,  according  to  the  method  of  Andrwli  and  ?^  a   celebrated  series  of  illustrations   executed 

Dragonetti,   and   soon  became  a   first   rate   per-  ^y    Florentine  artis  s   toward   the  close   of     he 

lormer;   meanwhile   studying   musical   composi-  J^lh  .century,  notably  a  set  of  designs  ^  the 

lion  under  several  distinguished  masters.    When  .'Divina  Commedia>  of  Dante,  of  which  686  arc 

scarcely  23,  he  was  engaged  as  conlrabassist  for  "^  t^e  Berlin.  Museum.     His   works   are  to   be 

ihe  Italian   opera   in   flavana,   where   in   a   few  *oun<l   ">,  various   European    galleries,   his   Ma- 

<casons  he  rose  to  the  post  of  maestro  and  musi-  donnas    being    especially    characteristic    of.  his 

,   cal  director  of  the  company.     Here  he  produced  style.      In    these   the   Virgin   appears   peculiarly 

in  1846  his   first  opera,     'Cristoforo  Colombo.'  slender   and   with   a    melancholy   expression   as 

.   During  the  five  years  of  his  stay  in  Havana,  he  if   oppressed  by   forebodings.     He   was   greatly 

paid   occasional    visits   to    the    United    Slates,  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  but  subsequently 

where  he  secured  considerable  fame  by  his  won-  fell  into  disfavor.    Although  opinions  as  to  his 

derful  performances  in  the  concert  room.     His  merits    differ   widely,    Botticelli   is   to-day   very 

masterly  handling  of  the  huge  instrument  took  popular  and  forms  the  theme  of  much  art  dis- 

everybody  by.  surprise,  while  his  style,  at  once  cussion.      See      Ulmann,      'Sandro      Botticelh' . 

elegant  and  impressive,  won  the  admiration  of  (1893)  ;   Pater,   'Studies  In  the  History  of  the 

ail  critics    and   amateurs.     His   success   on   hia  Renaissance'     (1873):     Phillimore,     'Botticelli' 

return  to  Europe  in  i8^r  was  not  less  complete;  (1894) ;  Berenson.  'Florentine  Painters  of  tho 

I  he  concerts  he  gave  in  London  and   Paris  es-  Renaissance'     (180B)  ;    Supino,    'Sandro   Botti- 

tablished  his  reputation  as  the  first  living  con-  celli'     C1900)  ;    Steinman,    'Botticelli'    (English 

(rabassist.     In  1853  he  returned  to  the  United  translation  igOi). 

States  with  M.   lullien,  and  afterward  accom-  -.«    .  «...  ,- 

panied    Madame    Sontag    to    Mexico.      Subse-  BSttiger,    Karl    .Aupist,    German    wnter, 

quenlly  he  became  director  of  the  orchestra  at  particularly    distinguished    as    an    archaioloast : 

ihe   Italian    opera    in    Paris,    where    his    opeta  b.  Reichenbach,  Saxony,  8  June  1760;  d.  Dres- 

■  'L'Assedio  ,di    Firenza>    was    successfully   per-  den,  17  Nov.   1835.     After  a  philological  course 

1  formed  during  the  spring  of  1856.     Other  works  at  Leipsic.  he  became  in  the  first  place  a  pnvate 

■""     --  •    ■      '  "     ~.     (gfo    e    L.eandro*  tutor   at   Dresden,   and   then   successively   head- 

:'  (1887),  an  oratorio,  master  of  a  school  at  Guben,  and  another  at 

Bautzen.     In    i7gi,    through   the    influence   ol 

Herder,  he  became  director  of  the  gymnasium 

nxH-i.-  11KM..1.—       1-  'n  _    DK»  at  Weimar,  and  it  was  here  that,  while  he  en- 

««^f7-^   Srich:'  f  VhUufabou*;  io>,«^''-  -'"'  -(,  f^^^  Schiller,  Wieland, 

iMi;   I   Dresden   T3   March    1719.     He   was   a  ani  other  distinguished  men   he  began  his  fruit- 

Saxon  alchemist  whose  pretended  discovery  of  J"'  ''**''u'^  "^^^i    ^  i^-  ^^  Tf""^^"*!  *P  P'<^^- 

ihe  philosopher's   stone  Resulted   in   the   useful  '!"'•   "here   he   devoted    himself   exclusively   to 

invention    of    Saxon   porcelain.      After   various  archso'oBy-     Ten  years  later  he  wal  appointed 

vicissitudes  he  handed  over  to  King  Augustus  ^Jiief  inspector  of  the  Musemn  of  Antiquities  m 

n.  an  account  of  his  discovery,  which  is  still  t^a*  ^'ty-,  whfe  he  continued  to  reside  to  the 

preserved  in  the  archives  of  Saxony.     The  king,  ">d  of  his  life.     In   1832  he  became  a  member 

however,  not  availing  himself  of  his  sufreestions,  of  the  French  Institute.    Among  his  most  im- 

'hey  were  put  in  application  by  Count  Tschirn-  portant  works  are:  'Sabina,  or  Morning  Scenes 

bausen,  who  established  a  manufactory  at  Weis-  of  a  Wealthy  Roman  Lady'  ;  'Griechische  Vas- 

':  «n  in  1705;  employing  Bottger,   who  succeeded  engemalde*     ('Paintings    on    Greek    Vases'); 

'  ■'1  producing  of  the  reddish-brown  clay  which  'Thoughts    on    the    Archteology   of    Painting*; 

abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Weissen  a  porcelain  'Mythology  of  Art':   'Lectures  and  Essa^  on 

"f  remarkable  beauty  and  solidity.  Archseologv* ;  'Amalthea*    (3  vols.). 
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BOTTLE  —  BOTTLING 

Bottle,  a  vessel  deseed  to  hold  lipoids.  Blonde  within  five  days  in  1836  (one  of  Becher'i 

constructed  of  various  materials  and  in  various  list),  one  was  picked  up  14  and  the  other  16 

forms  accordiiiK  to  the  necessities  of  local  man-  years  after  at  the   same   spot  on  the   Frencli 

ufacture  and  the  demaads  of  the  kind  of  liquid  coast      Yet    the    effect    of    local    winds    is    so 

to  be  enclosed.    It  is  now  understood  to  mean  great  that  of  two  set  afloat  simultaneous  at 

a  vessel  made  of  glass,  with  a  more  or  less  the  same  spot,  one  wasi  picked  up  on  the  Shet- 

narrow  neck  and  mouth.    In  ancient  times,  how-  lands,  the  other  on  the  west  coast  of   France. 

ever,  the  bottle  was  nothing  more  than  a  skin  Just  north  of  the  Azores,  the  surface  conditions 

of  some  animal.     Thus  the  Biblical  aphorism  are  so  variable  that  of  five  bottles  thrown  out  in 

concerning  the   putting   of   new   wine   mto   old  one  summer  within  loo  square  miles,  one  drifted 

bottles  as  an  illustration  of  folly  means  that  it  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  two  to  the  west  coast 

would  not  be  wise  to  trust  a  new  wine,  while  yet  of  Ireland,  one  to  France,  and  one  to  Spain, 

active  with  fennentation,  to  the  chance  of  burst'  The  longest  recorded  voyage  was  about  8,500 

ing  a  leathern  vessel  necessarily  weakened  by  miles,  from  the  Allertons,  south  of  the  Falkbuid 

use   and   age.      In    Spain,    Turkey,    India,    and  Islands,   to  the   shore   of  the   great   Australian 

some  parts  of  South  America  to  this  day,  various  Bight,  in  a  little  less  than  three  years.     See 

skins,  and  especially  that  of  the  goat,  are  used  Chart;  Map. 
for  containing  wine  and  water.     The  hide  is  Bottle-gourd.    See  Cau>bash. 

stripped  from  the  anunal  as  entire  as  possible,  »  „<  >--].,. 

and  the  various  natural  openings  having  been  Bottle-tree,     a     med.um-sized     Australian 

sewed  up.  with  the  cxceotiSn  of  that  of  Me  of  »!.«  (Stercuha  r^pestru)  of  the  natural  order 

the    le«4.    which    is    reliined    as   a    nozzle,    the  ^t^rculuiCM.      From   the   lop   of    the   gobular 

vessel  IS  ready,  after  a  certain  preliminary  cur-  ?'""•,"*    from    the    mouth    ol    a    bottle,   thfr 

ing  of  the  skin,  for  the  reception  of  the  wine,  benches  extend      They  bear  lanceolate   leaves 

The  peculiar  Uste  of  Amontilfado  sherry  is  sup-  1"°,  •"  ^"'^^  '"<^"  '^"B'  f^  ""'"^y  P'°»='=* 

posed  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  kc^  "^   mconsmcuous   flowers  followed  by   Teathery 

m  leather.     The  ordinary  bottle  is,  however,  Sf  ^''^'T'^r.l,   *°""'*'*-  ■   ^""i    '°^k  ^"  l'*    '".°°^ 

glass.      The   various   bottles   used   for   different  "    of    little    economic    value     but    the  .stems 

iell-known  puT)oscs  are  generally  distinguished  '^^  t?"^  w  .«■"*?;"  .'""ch  water,  which  is  fre- 

hv  oeculiar   shaoes  and  sizes    as    for  eiamole.  q"""''!"  obtained  by  the  natives  and  by  travelers. 

t^'&.g  ish  K  b^l  '^^'and  soda  bo«S  Som_e  other  allied  species,  also  caHed  bottle-tree. 

the  French  champagne,   Burgundy,  and  claret^  /"^"'f''    ''^i""   muclapnous    roots    which   are 

and  the  Rhenish  wine  bottles      Port  wine  is  oc-  ^^'S£y  used  by  the  aborigines, 
casionally   put    into    very    large    bottles,    called  BottleuOBe,  or  Bottlchead,  a  small   Arctic 

magnums,  and  acids  in  still  larger  ones  termed  »"<•   ^orth  Atlantic   whale    (Hyperoodon  ros- 

tarboys  tratus)  closely  allied  to  the  sperm  whale,  and  so 

Bottle     Charta.     maos     of     the     terminal  '^'^'^  *'"°™  '*"*  dolphin-lUce  shape  of  its  head  or 

points^  the^gesoPseafed  tott!es',™n  f"'""' ■^^"%^X}T»^'"'^^'l^  "'.'"  ^ 

into   the    sea,   and    either    drifting   to    land   or  l"*;"  J^w-    Placed  farther  back  than  ordinarily, 

picked  up  afloat    These  bottles  Sad  long  been  ^^  '."  '«°«""  proponion,  is  a  dorsal  fin;    be 

Ssed  by  the  victims  of  ship-wreck  to  convey  ?.*""  'll'^'^}^-  «"f  S'^^-f'  '"^l-*^°i°fr*  'J?.^ 

messagb  or  r«:ord  their  fate,  or  by  travelers  or  ^^  graduating  into  white  on  the  belly.    These 

seameS  for  joke  or  experiment ;  but  the  first  ^'^'"  *!"*>'  'i?  small,  bands,  generaljy  keeping 

serious  note  taken  of  th^  was  bj^  Lieut,  Becher  J"f!  .^i",  ^i'j  tl  ^'i!^;!!'J' ^t^'"'^J"'t^ 

Strait,  with   straight  lines  from  start  to  finish  y™      „  

of  a  number  of  bottle  voyages  he  had  noted.  Bottling,  the  process  of  enclosing  liquids  in 
the  length  of  these  lines,  time  elapsed  since  set  bottles ;  including  the  operation  of  stopping  or 
afloat  etc.  Of  course  some  bottles  leak  and  corking.  The  use  of  bottles  lor  retaining  liquids 
founder  and  others  are  crushed;  but  he  was  involves  three  requisites:  that  they  ehall  be 
able  to  collect  119  bottles,  one  of  which  had  clean  enough  not  to  injure  the  punty,  tast^  o:- 
traveled  3.900  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  of  looks  of  the  contents,  or  the  looks  of  the  hot- 
course  far  more  in  fact,  and  4  over  2,000,  tie,  or  to  cause  chemical  action  which  will  do 
while  the  time  of  voyage  varied  from  3  days  so;  shall  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  prob- 
to  16  years.  This  chart  has  been  repeatedly  able  pressure;  and  shall  have  stoppers  which 
freshened  up  with  new  facts,  re-engraved,  and  will  not  be  disintegrated  or  corroded,  and  will 
republished  in  the  'Nautical  Magazine.'  Later,  be  tight  enough  not  to  let  air  in  or  volatile 
several  government  departments,  of  which  the  substances  out,  the  degree  of  such  precaution 
United  States  Hydrographic  Office  is  far  the  varying  with  the  liquid.  For  scientific  prepara- 
chief.  have  psed  this  method  systematically  for  tions,  which  includes  chemical  analysis  in  crim- 
the  study  of  ocean  currents.  The  office  fur-  inal  cases,  an  indispensable  condition  is  that 
nishes  shipmasters  with  papers  for  inclusion  in  the  bottle  shall  rontain  no  impurities  which  would 
bottles,  containing  requests  in  several  different  cast  doubt  on  the  result;  hence  chemists  in  such 
languages  for  their  delivery,  with  date  and  cir-  cases  use  only  new  bottles,  cleanse  them 
cumstances  of  finding,  to  the  nearest  United  thoroughly  with  some  preparation  to  remove 
States  consul,  who  will  forward  them  to  Wash-  external  substances,  and  expose  them  to  a  red 
ington.  By  this  means  three  or  four  hundred  heat  before  using.  For  common  household  use. 
new  bottle  voyages  have  been  registered,  with  as  there  is  no  bottling  under  pressure,  the  kind 
curious  results.  In  general,  their  track  is  re-  or  weight  of  glass  is  of  no  importance.  For 
marhably  uniform,  given  the  same  local  condi-  cleaning,  it  is  best  to  shake  up  with  warm 
tions.     Of  two  txMtles  thrown  out   from  the  water  and  caustic  soda  and  clean  with  a  bottle- 


BOTTOMRY  —  BOTTOlf  KY 

brusb;  to  clean  out  gwamy  residues  like  paraf-  ties  are  held  and  filled  by  meana  of  air  or  ns 

fine  from  naphtha  and  gasoline  bottles,  shake  pressure,  one  pipe  having  several  branches.  With 

vf  with  sulphuric  acid.  carbonated   beverages   there   is    danger  of  the 

The  material  of  the  stopper  is  of  the  first  bottles  bursting,  and  they  are  filled  in  iron  cagea 

importance.     For   scientific   use,  only  glass  is  open  only  at  the  top,  to  protect  the  workmen; 

possible;  as  also  to  retain  corrosive  acids,  and  with   heavily   charged    waters    in    siphons,    the 

perfumes  that  would  pass  through  the  pores  of  latter  are  of  tougher  glass  and  are  tested  before- 

a  cork,  in  which  Utter  case  also   nice  taste  as  hand,  and  the  men  sometimes  wear  rubber  cov- 

well  as   security  is  a  desideratum.     In  general  erings  for  face,  hands,  or  body.     With  flavored 

family  use,   for  volatile  fluids  like  gasoline  and  or  sweetened   drinks,  the  sirup  is  fed  into   the 

naphtha,    and   ammonia    which   might   soak   up  bottle    from    one    spout    while    the    carbonated 

and  disintegrate  the  cork  and  let  its  gas  escap^  water   conies    from    another;    in    small    works, 

rubber    is    the   usual    stopper.      In   commercial  however,  the  sirup  is  put  in  first  and  the  bottle. 

bottling  on  a  large  scale,  of  beer,  wine,  minenil  filled  right-side  up. 

waters,  and  carbonated  beverages  generally,  the  The  recrimping  of  patent  corks  has  been  de- 
only  stoppers  used  are  cork  and  rubber,  extxpt  scribed;  the  old-fashioned  long  corks  are  shaped 
in  the  case  of  siphons  with  valves.  For  wine,  by  a  compressor  and  driven  into  the  bottles  by  a 
the  old-fashioned  long  cork,  driven  deep  in  and  plunger,  operated  either  by  hand  or  foot,  or  a 
pulled  with  a  corkscrew,  still  holds  the  field,  self-feeder  which  can  do  2,oco  an  hour.  The 
The  common  stopper  for  'soft'  drinks,  and  in  corks  are  previously  thrown  into  a  hollow  re- 
part  for  beer,  is  a  "terraced"  rubber  one  fas-  volving  drum  for  several  hours,  to  rub  against 
tened  to  the  under  side  of  an  iron  cap,  and  and  batter  each  other,  which  knocks  on  the 
attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  by  a  wire  loop  loose  chips  and  shakes  out  the  dust ;  then 
whose  leverage  forces  the  rubber  tightly  into  soaked  and  rinsed.  There  are  wiring  machines 
the  mouth  of  it,  and  can  be  easily  thrown  off  for  either  the  small  wires  over  the  long  corks, 
and  the  stopper  removed.  But  in  the  United  or  the  hinged  wires  with  the  rubber  stoppers. 
Stales,  for  b^r  even  the  rubber  stopper  is  rap-  The  bottles  when  filled  and  corked  are  labeled  by 
idly  being  displaced  by  a  patent  cork  made  m  a  machine,  usually  the  bottles  being  laid  in  a  crib 
Baltimore,  consisting  of  a  crimped  metal  cap  with  expansible  sides,  and  a  plimger  forcing 
lined  with  cork,  which  a  machine  tightens  them  down  against  the  label,  which  at  the  same 
around  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  It  is  easily  lifted  time  is  picked  up  and  moved  under  the  bottle 
off  by  an  iron  ring,  thrown  over  the  neck  and  across  a  paste  roll ;  sometimes  the  label  is 
pulled  up  by  a  short  handle;  is  much  cheaper  pressed  against  the  bottle.  The  speed  of  this 
rubber,  and  nearly  as  process  is  practically  limited  only  by  the  ability 
-.  as  good  houses  use  only  of  the  workman  to  feed  bottles  to  the  machine. 

Indeed  the   use  of   old  corks  re-  A  special  label  is  sometimes  fitted  over  the  cork, 

cleaned  belongs  to  a  low  grade  of  goods.     For  for   security   against    refilling  the   bottles   of   a 

milk  bottles  and  others  of  which  the  corks  are  reputed  firm   with   inferior  liquors.     Sometimes 

to  last  but  a  few  hours,  and  need  no  strength,  the  corte  have  a  stamp  or  brand  burnt  into 

pasteboard  or  wood-pulp  are  much  used.  them  with  a  hot  die  pressed  down  by  a  machine. 

Old  bottles,  however,  are  used  over  and  over ;  FinaHy,   the  corks  are   often   covered  with   tin- 

and  here  thorough  cleanliness  is  a  prime  requi-  foil  or  caps  of  some  kind ;  the  former  is  done 

site,  both  for  salability  and  because  dregs  of  old  by  hand. 

liquor  might  ferment  and  ruin  the  new.  If  any  Much  capital  is  invsted  in  this  business,  and 
corks  have  been  driven  in,  they  are  extracted  there  is  a  national  association  composed  ot 
by  machinery ;  for  the  res^  in  the  large  estab-  manufacturers.  Returns  are  made  by  nearly  all 
lishments,  the  bottles  are  placed  in  rows  of  these  firms  and  companies  to  the  association, 
pockets  on  the  surface  of  a  large  drum,  which  from  which  it  appears  that  this  industry  em- 
their  weight,  as  the  upper  rows  are  added  and  ploys  nearly  30,000  persons;  it  serves 4,489,038 
the  emerging  ones  taken  oft,  causes  to  revolve  customers,  owns  22,940  horses,  employs  a  capi- 
slowly  through  a  vat  of  hot  solution  of  caustic  tal  of  nearly  $gi,ooo,ooo,  and  owns  bottles  to 
soda,  which  enters  the  open  mouths  and  eats  out  the  value  of  $12,747,633.  Its  loss  of  bottles 
the  sticky  remnants  of  the  last  filling.  They  arc  annually  is  $3,522,804.  In  this  line  are  con- 
then  taken  out  and  placed  by  sets,  inverted,  in  sumed  annually,  besides  bottles,  corks  in  great 
a  frame  over  revolving  brushes,  now  consisting  number,  wire,  patented  arrangements  for  clos- 
almost  entirely  of  two  or  three  rubber  prongs  held  jng  bottles,  paper  boxes  for  holding  boltles, 
apart  bv  strings  or  centrifugal  force,— the  old  scaling  wax,  and  labels.  The  cost  of  these  mate- 
bristle  brushes  being  disused  because  Ihey  wear  rials  is  given  at  $7,937,001.  The  capacity  of 
out  and  leave  bristles  in  the  bottles, —  at  a  speed  of  corking- ma  chines  reaches  2,000  hollies  per  hour; 
from  2,500  to  3,000  times  a  minnte;  then  rinsed  that  of  labelling- machines  12,000  bottles  daily. 
in  frames  of  from  two  to  four  do^ten  vertical  ...  ,  ,  , 
sprinkling  tubes,  over  which  the  bottles  are  set,  Bof  tomry  is  the  hypothecation  or  pledge 
and  jets  of  hot  water  forced  into  them.  The  of  a  vessel  for  the  payment  of  a  debt.  Ihe 
filling  is  done  by  siphonage,  or  air  or  gas  ores-  creditor  has  no  right  to  take  possession  of  the 
surt  A  simple  form  for  small  breweries  is  an  ship  until  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  whicli 
open  trough  filled  from  a  barrel,  and  supplying  the  loan  is  made,  and  then  (under  a  bottomn- 
several  siphon  tubes  which  the  operator  starts  contract  in  Uie  usual  form)  only  by  the  inter- 
by  sucking  them,  shifting  the  bottles  as  fast  vention  of  an  admiralty  court.  _  If  the  loan  is 
as  filled ;  the  siphon  is  lilted  up  by  the  weight  not  repaid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lender 
of  the  bottle  enough  to  give  a  flow,  and  the  applies  to  an  admiralty  court,  which  (ihe  truth 
liquid  in  the  trough  is  kepi  at  a  constant  level  of  Ihe  claim  being  established)  decrees  a  sale 
by  a  float.  But  in  the  larger  ones,  a  row  of  of  the  ship  to  satisfy  the  debt.  The  conditions  of 
barrels  or  hogsheads  is  drawn  upon  by  a  set  of  such  a  contract  usually  are  that,  if  *"«  ship 
rubber  pipes  with  stop-cocks,  to  which  the  bot-  is  not  lost  or  destroyed  by  those  nsks  which  the 
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lender  Agrees  tc  run,  tlie  debt  is  to  become  all  tainted  meUs  is  the  sole    pTeventive.     Sw 

absolute.    The  risk:>  assumed  by  the  leader  are  Poisons. 

usually  the  same  as  are  enumerated  in  a  common  Boturini  BcMduci,  b6t-.n-re'ne  bi-na-doo'- 

pohcy  of  insurance.    If  the  ship  IS  wholly  lost  che,  Lorenzo,  Italian  antiquarian:   b.  MiUn 

m  Mnsequence  of  tiese  risks,  the  lender   loses  about  1702;  d.  Madrid  abouT  I?So.     In   1736  he 

his  loan^  In  case  of  a  pan .al  damage,  tie  hot-  ^^nt  to  Mexico  and  traveled  there  among  iht 

^S^f*'^^,^^   "^'i^^^^'T'^*''  ■''"..''"''  '''"'^*  Indians,    collecting    a    large    number    of    ihdr 

shall  be  borne  by  the  lender  in  the  proportion  writings  and   valuable   Spanish   records ;  ihi« 

of  the  amount  loaned  to  the  value  of  the  ship,  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Mexican 

If  this  amount  IS  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  government    and     have    been    mostly     lost    or 

ship,    he  lender  is  to  b^r  half  the  amount  of  destroyed.    He  afterward  lived  in  Spain,  whe™ 

auchlos^   ett     As   the  lender   thus  assumes  a  h^   held    the    office   of   historiographer    for   the 

certain   risk   he   is   justly   entitled   to   a   greater  Indies.     He  wrote  'Idea  de  Una  Nueva  Historic 

interest  Inan  it  ne  did  not  thus  take  the  hazard  de  America' 
of  the  loss  of  the  whole  loan ;  and  this  is  called 


:   interest."     He  is  entitled   to  the  usual 


Bot'zen,  or  Bolzano,  b51-tza'n6,   Austria, 


;  IS  enimea   10  tne  usual         ..      „    -.i.     t       i  "-i  .■       r  i  — 

raie  01  imerest  on  nis  loan    in  addition  to  the     ^  *°™"   '"  ^^^  Tyrol,   54  miles   south   of  Inns- 


luiuiii  ui    JI1SUI2IJCC   i(jr   inc  same  voy-  tt^       1        -r^     ■  n  v.    -,..      n        .  «  - 

...  ..   .^riod.     The  stipulation  for  such  a  rate  ^'^^- Jl  ^    ^    "u";^"''^' -,''''""^'""1,,  V  ■, 

o?  marine  interest  is  not  a  violation  of  the  surrounded  by  a  wall  two  miles  in  length,  built 
laws  against  usury,  for  it  is  not  merely  a  com-  !?  P'"*^^'  "  J™"!  *.  "-O"""'"  torrent  close  by. 
pensation  for  the  use  of  the  money  lent,  but  ^'??  P^'f*'  ''^''"'^.  '"  ^  '^°^"^,  budding  of  the 
Slso  for  the  risk  assumed.  The  ship-owner  J4th  century,  with  an  elegant  spire;  adjom- 
may  borrow  money  on  bottomry  whether  his  '"«  '/  '*  Z'^*  ,'?*''  ''""fv.'^-t,  ^^u  "t^H  m^?" 
ve4el  be  in  port  0/  at  sea.  But  the  captain  of  7'°^^^  °^  "°"F<^  '^""  'J"'  ''^"'^^  "J  ^t.  Nicho- 
the  ship,  as  sTjcli,  cannot  so  borrow  when  in  the  l"':  ^  By"'™''' i"".  custom-house,  two  monas- 
port  where  the  owner  resides,  or  near  enough  '"'*''  ^-J'^^i^'  ^"^^  '  ""^  ?  nunnery.  It  has 
to  consult  him  on  any  emergency.  In  any  f™=  ^'"'  ""'^  ™^,'«"  ■^»'"'f=«'>«s  tanneries, 
other  port  he  may  pledge  the  ship  on  bottom^r  ^^J'^**"^*'*;  ^='  Botzen  has  an  important  t ran sn 
for  thrpurpose  of  raising  money'^necessary  fS^  J^'*<='  ""'^  ^V/'*"';  ^"'J""'  ^^i"'  L"°'J'=^J'' 
repairing  slipplying,  and  navigating  her/ff  he  ^/on,jn^^:il  travelers  from  al!  parts  of  Ita  y 
can  obtain  it  in  no  other  way.  if  he  borrow  «"<*  Germany.  In  the  environs  wme  and  fruits 
thus  without  necessity  the  bond  is  void,  and  "^  Produced.  Pop.  about  12,000. 
the  lender  can  look  only  to  the  personal  respon-  Bouch,  bowch.  Sir  Thomu,  English  civil 
sihility  of  the  captain.  engineer:  b.  Thursiey,  Cumberland,  22  Feb. 
B  ^  >  ..  u-  .  ■  .  ■  ,  '822;  "I'  Moffat,  30  May  1880.  He  was  early 
Botta,  John  Minor,  American  legislator:  attracted  to  engineering  studies,  and  in  1839 
b.  Dumfries,  Va.,  16  Sept.  1802 ;  d,  Culpepcr,  began  his  apprenticeship  to  a  civil  engineer  in 
Va„  7  Jan.  i«ia.  He  studied  law  and  in  1833  the  north  of  England.  He  was  a  resident  enfii- 
entered  the  Virginia  legislature.  He  was  tie^r  on  the  Stockton  &  D.  Ry.  for  a  period  i.t 
elected  to  Congress  in  1839  and  was  frequently  four  years,  and  in  1849  went  to  Scotland  a,< 
re-elected.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  manager  and  engineer  of  the  Edinburgh  4 
he  asserted  his  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  m  Northern  Ry.  While  in  the  service  of  thi^ 
1862  he  suffered  imprisontnent  on  that  account,  company  he  devised  a  sort  of  floating  railway 
After  the  war  he  published  'The  Great  Rebel-  for  carrying  goods  trains  across  such  estuarici 
lion.  Its  Secret  History,  Rise,  Progress,  and  Dis-  as  those  of  the  Forth  and  Tay.  After  this  he 
sstrous  Failure  ;  was  one  of  Jefferson  Davis  ^gg  fo^  3  time  engaged  in  railway  construction 
bondsmen;  and  attended  the  Convention  of  in  England.  He  was  engineer  of  the  first  rail- 
Southern  Loyalists  m  Philadelphia.  ^ay  bridge  across  the  Tay,  which  was  corn- 
Botulism,  b6t'u-lism,  a  form  of  poisoning  pleted  in  September  i877r  and  opened  in  May 
due  to  the  eating  of  tainted  sausages,  ham,  head-  ?*  !•"'  following  year.  For  this  he  received  ibo 
cheese,  or  other  impure  meats.  As  a  rule  a  Jreedom  of  Dundee,  and  in  1870  the  honor  r,f 
certain  stage  of  decomposition  has  taken  place  knighthood.  On  28  December  of  that  year  the 
ill  the  meat.  Bacteria  are  abundant  and  gen-  bridge  gave  way  during  a  stormy  night,  while 
erate  toxins,  some  of  which  arc  responsible  for  ^  train  with  some  70  passengers  was  crossing. 
the  symptoms,  which  arc  those  of  acute  gaslro-  A"  were  drowned,  and  the  accident  caused 
inlestingi  irritation.  There  is  usually  a  period  such  severe  mental  distress  to  Sir  Thomas 
of  from  12  to  24  hours  (even  48  hours)  after  the  Bouch  that  it  undoubtedly  hastened  bis  death, 
eating  of  the  meat  before  symptoms  develop.  Boucbardon,  £din£,  ed-ma  boosh-ar-diii'i, 
The  symptoms  are  various ;  there  may  be  French  sculptor ;  b.  Chaumont-en-Bas=igny. 
intense  muscular  weakness,  with  sudden  nausea  1698 ;  d.  Paris,  27  July  1762.  In  order  to  devote 
and  vomiting;  chills,  small  rapid  pulse,  cold  himself  to  statuary  he  went  to  Paris  and  entered 
extremities,  headache,  and  pain  arc  also  present,  the  school  ot  the  younger  Coustou.  He  soon 
Following  the  chilly  sensations  the  temperature  gained  the  highest  prize,  and  was  made  royal 
may  rise,  even  to  103°  or  104°  F,  Cramps,  pensioner  at  Rome.  The  Duke  d'Antin  recalled 
delirium,  hallucinations,  diarrhcea,  and  intense  him  to  Paris  and  gave  him  a  studio  at  the 
prostration  may  also  be  present.  In  some  sud-  Louvre.  He  assisted  in  repairing  the  fountain 
den  and  severe  cases  death  has  resulted  with  of  Neptune  at  Versailles,  and  executed  10 
cholera-like  symptoms.  Recovery  is  very  pro-  statues  which  adorn  the  church  of  St.  Sulpicc. 
tracted.  Many  of  the  cases  resemble  internal  The  fountain  in  the  Rue  de  Crenelle,  which  the 
hemorrhage,  and  great  difficulty  sometimes  exists  city  of  Paris  ordered  to  be  constructed  in  [739- 
in  the  diagnosis.  There  are,  however,  more  was  made  by  him,  and  is  considered  his  master- 
intestinal  symptoms  as  a  rule  in  meat  poison-  piece.  The  execution  of  the  greatest  monument 
ing     (ptomaine    noisonine).    Abstaining    from  of  that  period,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
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XV.,  wlucfa  was  erected  by  order  of  Um  cifr  of  remains  of  early  human  civilizatton  is  the  TeP- 

Paris,  was  committed  to  him.    He  labored  iz  tiary  and  older  Quaternary  Diluvial  strata  made 

years    on  this   with   inconceivable  perseverance^  him  famous.     Ri^  most   striicing-  discovery  waa 

and  has  left  in  the  horse  a  model  which  may  that  of  a  fossil  human  jawbone  in  the  quarries 

be    ranked   with  any   work  of  antiquity.    His  o£    Moulin- Quignon,    near   Abbeville,    in    1863. 

Eicces  bear  the  character  of  simple  grandeur,  Other  works  of  great  valtie  arc  'Celtic  and 
ut,  ia  genera],  more  fire  is  to  be  desired  in  his  Antediluvian  Antiquities'  (j  vols,  184&-65)  ; 
sculpture.  Latterly  he  adopted  a  more  polished,  and  'Antediluvian  Man  and  His  Works'  {i860), 
delicate  manner,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  age,  i»„„„i,.=  a.,  -au  ^  1,  1,  j-  i 
ravliis  has  uiritti.n  his  lift-  Boochea  -  du  -  Rhone,  boosh  du  r6n, 
Caylus  has  written  his  lile.  ("Mouths  of  tlie  Rhone"),  a  department  in  the 
Boucfaer,  boo-sha,  Alfred,  French  sculp-  south  of  France,  in  the  ancient  government  of 
tor :  Ix  Bony-sur-Orvm,  1850.  He  studied  Provence,  bounded  north  by  Vaucluse,  west  by 
under  Dmnont  and  Paul  Dubois.  His  statues  q^^^  ^^  ^  y  3„j  g^^,,  i,^  (he  Mediter- 
incJnde  'Venus  Ast arte*  and  'At  the  End,'  ,anean.  Chief  town,  Marseilles.  Area,  1,971 
both  bought  by  the  French  government  for  the  square  miles,  of  which  about  half  is  under  cul- 
Luxembourg  Gardms;  'Eve  After  the  Fall' ;  tivation,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  for- 
'The  Earth' ;  and  'A  Sleeping  Woman.'  ^sts,  heaths,  wastes,  water,  etc.  Between  the 
Boucher,  Francola,  friin-swa,  French  Rhone  and  the  lagoon  of  Berre  is  the  great 
painter:  b.  Paris,  ag  Sept.  i?03;  d.  30  May  177a  plain  of  La  Crau.  Its  borders  are  tolerably 
While  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Lemoync  he  well  cultivated  and  support  a.  number  of  cat- 
gained  at  the  age  of  19  the  first  prize  of  the  lie;  but  the  centre  is  little  better  than  a  desert 
Academy.  He  produced  with  remarkable  facil-  of  stones  and  pebbles,  affording,  however,  winter 
ity,  and  his  sketches  alone  amounted  to  more  pasture  for  sheep.  1'he  Rhone  is  the  principal 
than  10,000.  He  a!so  etched  some  plates,  and  river;  near  Aries  it  divides  into  two  branches 
many  of  his  paintings  have  been  engraved,  which  enclose  an  island  called  La  Camargue. 
Some  of  his  more  important  works  are:  'L'Au-  Several  canals  fadlitate  transport  and  are  espe- 
rore  et  Ciphale* ;  'Diane  Sortant  du  Bain*;  cially  useful  for  irrigation.  The  chmate  is  gen- 
'Femitie  Couchee' ;  'Le  But';  'Le  Kepos  on  erally  very  warm,  with  little  rain  during  the 
Egypte' ;  etc.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Acad-  summer.  A  cold  and  generally  violent  wind, 
emy  of  Painters.  called  mistral,  always  blows  from  the  Cevennes 
Boacher,  bow'-cher,  Jonathan,  English  after  rain.  It  lasts  from  3  to  9,  sometimes, 
clergyman:  b.  Cumberland,  12  March  1738;  d.  though  rarely,  even  12  days,_  and  dnes  up  (he 
EpLom,  27  April  1804.  He  came  to  Virginia  ground  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  soil  of 
about  1754;  officiated  first  as  private  teacher,  the  department  is  for  the  most  part  and  and 
and,  after  receiving  episcopal  ordination  in  Eng-  unproductive  without  irrigation.  Vmes.  how- 
land,  as  rector  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  until  ever,  thrive,  and  almonds,  figs,  capers,  nuts,  and 
1775,  when  he  rWurned  to  his  native  country,  particularly  olives,  are  extensively  cultivated, 
his  a nti -revolutionary  sentiments  having  given  The  minerals  are  of  little  commercial  impor- 
umbrage  to  his  American  congregation.  From  tance.  Salt  is  extensively  manufactured  from 
1784  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  officiated  as  the  lagoons,  and  the  salt-works  of  Berre  are 
vicar  of  Epsom,  Surrey.  He  is  the  author  of  celebrated  both  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
a  glossary  of  provincial  and  archwologicai  their  produce.  The  articles  manufactured, 
words,  which  was  intended  by  him  as  a  supple-  besides  salt,  are  principally  soap,  brandy,  olive 
mem  to  Dr,  Johnson's  dictionary.  In  1799  he  oil  (the  best  in  France),  soda,  chemicals,  vine- 
published  2  assize  sermons,  and  IS  sermons  gar,  scents,  leather,  glass,  etc.  Tlie  fisheries  are 
which  he  had  delivered  during  his  ministry  in  productive.  I  he  department  includes  the  three 
America,  and  which  treated  of  the  American  arrondissements  of  Marseilles,  Aix,  and  Aries. 
Revolution.    These  he   dedicated   to   Washing-  Pop,  about  700,000. 

ion;  they  are  interesting  from  the  political  anec-  BoucJcault,    Dion,    dl'on    boo'se-ko,    Irish 

dotes  which  they  contain,  dramatic  author  and  actor :  b.   Dublin,  26  Dec. 

Boacher,    Kerre,    pe-ar    boo-sha,    French  1822;    d.    New   York,    18    Sept.    189a     He   was 

pioneer  in  America:  b.  Perche,  France,  1622;  d.  educated   at   London  University   and   wrote   his 

Bouch.3-ville,  Canada,  20  April  1717-     He  came  first   play,    'London   Assurance,'    when   he  was 

to  Canada  in  1635.  took  part  in  an  Indian  war,  only   19  years   old.     This   was  produced   at  the 

and  was  sent  to  France  in  1660  as  a  deputy  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre   in   London   and   won 

the  colony  of  New  France,    He  was  later  made  immediate  success.    He  made  his  first  appear- 

Rovemor  of  Three  Rivers,    He  wrote  <A  True  ance  as  an  actor  in  1852  in  his  own  play.  'The 

History  of  the  Customs  and  Products  of  New  Vampire' ;   in    1853-60  he  was   in  the  United 

France.'  States,  where  his  success  on  the  stage  was   as 

Boucher      de      Criveceeur      de      Perthes,  great  as  it  had  been  in  England.     He  founded  a 

Jacques,      zhak    boo-sha    de    krav-ker-de    part,  theatre    in    Washington    and    reconstructed    the 

French  anthropologist;  b.  Rahel.  10  Sept.  1788;  Metropolitan  Theatre  in  New  York,  but  was  not 

d,  Abbeville,  5  Aug.  l86a     Through  his  father,  very    successful    as    a    manager,     Retuming   to 

an   active   botanist,    he   came   under   the   notice  London   in   i860  he  brought   out   'The   Colleen 

of  Napoleon,   and   was   employed   in   numerous  Bawn,'   one  of   his  best-known  plays,  and   was 

missions  to  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hun-  at  one  time  joint  mana(^r  of  the  Adclphi  and 

gary.    After  the  Restoration  he  lived  at  Abbe-  manager    of    a    new    theatre,    the   Westminster, 

ville.    He   wrote   travels,   poems,   and   an   early  The    latter    venture    was    unsuccesKftil,    but    he 

apology  for  free  trade;  but  only  his  works  on  shortly  afterward  brought  out  a  number  of  very 

the  archeology  of  man  are  of  consequence  now.  popular  plays.     In   1876  he  came  to  New  York, 

The  first,  'On  (he  Creation'   (5  vols.  i8.-((r40.  where  he  lived  until  his  death.    He  continued 

already  brought  him   some   reputation,   but   his  his  work  as  both  actor  and  playwright  and  also 

long  investigations  on  stone  weapons  an''  other  opened  the  New  Park  Theatre  on  Broadway. 


:,  Google 
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Boncicauh    wrote    about    400    plays,    many   of  Bon^ot,  EUms,   Cherokee  Indian:  d.   lo 

which  were  adaptations;   among  the  best  not  June  1639^  He  was  one  of  three  Cherokee  Toudi 

alreadr  mentioned  are:  <Otd  Heads  and  Young  brought  before  Elias  Boudinot  (1740-1831)    in 

Hearts'  ;  'Love  in  a  Maze* ;  'Used  Up' ;  'Cor-  1818,  and  he  received  that  philanthropist's  per- 

sican  Brothers' ;  'The  Octoroon,'  dealing  with  mission  to  assume  his  name.  He  was  eaucat«)  at 

the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States;  the   mission    school    at    Cornwall,    Conn.,    and 

'The  Streets  of  London';   'The  Shaughraun> ;  married  a  white  lady  of  that  place.     He  became 

'Daddy  O'Dowd'  ;  and  'Foul  Play,'  a  dramati'  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  ability,  and  of 

zation  of  Charles  Reade's  novel  of  the  same  influence  among  his  people.    In  December  1835, 

:iame.    In  'The  CoHeen  Bawn*  he  creaLed  one  he,  with  others  of  nis  nation,  was  persuaded 

of  his  favorite  types,  the  Irish  hero  that  appears  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  United  States.     He 

in   many   of   his   plays.     He   also   rewrote   and  was  thereupon  accused  of  having  betrayed   bis 

adapted  'Rip  Van  Winkle'  especially  for  Joseph  country  and  was  murdered  b^  the  Jotui  Ross 


Jefferson's    use.     While    writing    his    numerous  party   west    of   the   Mississippi,    10   June    i^HX 

plays  he  found  time  to  engage  in  a  political  con-  He    published     <An    Address    to    the    Whites* 

troversy  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  over  the  rights  (1820),  delivered  at  Philadelphia,  as  May  1825, 

and    liberties    of   the    Irish    people.     He    intro-  and  edited  the  Cherakte  Phauix,  1828-34. 

dnccd    many   improvements    in    the   staging   of  Bonfflen,  Louis   Fnucoia,  loo-e  fraA-SWi 

plays,    being    the    first    to    use    carpets    on    the  boo-flar  (Due  de,  duk  de),  French  soldier:  b. 

Stage  and  moving  scenery.  ,0  Jan.  1644;  d.  FonUinebleau,  ao  Aug.  1711- 

fioucicault,    Mrs.    Dion,    English    actress.  He  saw  active  service  under  Conde,  Turenne, 

Before  her  marriage  to  Boucicault  she  had  won  Crequi,  Luxembourg,  and  Catinat,  and  was  cce- 

success   as   Agnes   Robertson   in    'Our   Oerks'  ated  a  marshal  of  France  in  1693.     His  defense 

and  other  plays.    After  her  marriage  she  came  of  Namur  in   1695,  and  of  Lille  in  1708,  are 

with    her    husband    to    the    United    States,   but  famous.     The    siege   of   the   former   place    was 

returned  witli  him  to  London  in  1860  and  took  conducted  by  King  William  in  person,  and  cost 

important  parts   in   several  of  his  plays.    She  the  allies  more  than  30,000  men.    The  latter 

again  came  to  the  United  States  and  was  later  was  conducted  by  Ppnce  Eugene.    An  order 

separated  from  her  husband.  was  sent  from  Louis  XIV.,  signed  by  his  own 

Bondin,  Engfaie,  4-zhin  too-dSft.  French  Jand-  commanding  Boufflers  to  surrender ;  but 

painter:  b.  Honfleur.  la  July  1824;  d.  8  Aug.  he  kept  it  secret  until  all  means  of  defense  were 

Vsoa     He  lived   in   Paris   for  most  of  his   life,  exhausted.    Tlie    retreat    of    the    French  _  after 

traveling  somewhat  in   Brittany  and  Holland,  ^eir  defeat  at  Malplaquet,  under  the  direction  of 

He  was  devoted  to  the  painting  of  seaports  and  BoufRers,  was  more  like  a  triumph  than  a  defeat 

river  scenes,  the  gray  expanses  of  French  sicys  Bonfflen,    StuiiaUua,    Chevalier   de^   she- 

and  waters,  the  picturesque  confusion  of  ships  va-le-a    de    stan'is-low,    French    soldier    and 

in  harbors.    Among  his  works  are:  'Fishing';  author    (son  of  the  Marchioness  of  Boufflers, 

'The    Meuse    at    Rotterdam';     'Low    Tide';  mistress  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland)  :  b;  Luni- 

'High  Tide' ;  'Getting  Under  Sail' ;  'A  Dutch  vtlle,  31  May  1738;  d.  Paris,  18  Jan.  1815.    He 

Bark  at  Antwerp'  ;  and   'Bordeaux  Harbor.'  entered  the  army,  was  soon  appointed  governor 

Boudinot,     boo-df-not,     EUas,     American  of  Smegal,  and  whje  in  this  office  made  many 

philamhropisi:  b.   Philadelphia,  21  April  1740;  ""f"!  "guljttions.    After  his  rrturn  he  devoted 

3.  Burlin^on.  N.  J.,  24  Oct.   1821.     rfe  studied  himself  to  that   l.ght  land  of  ht«ature   which 

law  at  Princeton  with  Richard  Stockton,  and  distmgui shed  the  age  of  Louis  XV.    His  repu- 

in    1760  commenced   practice  at   Elizabethtown,  tat'""   p"   him  a  s«Lt  m   the   State s-General 

N.  J.     He  early  became  a  devoted  advocate  of  J'.hwe  he  was  esteem«l  for  his  moderation  and 

the  patriot   cause,  and   in   1774  was   a  member  ^^  good  intentions. .  After  10  Aug.  iT^he  left 

Of   the   Provincia     Convent ii^   which   took  the  P^?"«   '"^   met   with   a   friendly   reception   at 

contt-ol  of   New  Jersey  out  of  Gov.  Franklin's  g^JJ"*^'?  .l^T  P"?"  "«"T  <>*  ?/««"«'  ^} 

hiUs.     Congress    api^inted    him    commissary-  Frederick  W.lham  II.    A  large  grant  was  made 

general    of   prisonersriS    May    1777;    he   was  *?  '"'»  '"Poland  for  «tabhshing  a  colony  of 

?kcW    to    ingress   in    1777.    i?to,J78l,   and  French  emigrants     In  1800  he  returned  to  Paris, 

1782,  and  was  ^osen  its  p res  dent  4  Nov.  1782,  *here   he   devoled   himself  to  I.terair   pursuits 

J,d   aTsuch   signed  the   treaty   of   peace   with  7'",^*' J"  ^^  P^'^V,"'!  ^""  =•  seat  in  the  French 

Great  Britain.     He  was  director  of  the  mint  at  Institute      He  lies  buried  near_ the  Abbe  Delill^ 

Philadelphia     179S-1805.     being    appointed    bv  and  on  his  tomb  is  this  mscription    written^ 

Washin^n.  who«  trusted  fr*nd  a^  counsrf-  h.'tnseU   and   characteristic   of   his   hvely   d.spo- 

lor    he^vTs    throughout    the    Revolution   and  ^"'0":  'M-^*  ^'^K^V^-^'^ ^'^M''  ^V'       ■ 

afterward.     From  m^  to  .805  a  trustee  of  the  ""^^s   were   published   in   8   i2mo   volumes   m 

College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton),  he  founded  ^°^S- 

its  cabinet  of  natural  history  wiih  a  liberal  con-  BouKainville,  Lonis  Antoine  de,  Ioo-«  an- 

tribution.    He  was  active  in  the  organization  of  twan    de    boo-giA-vel,    French    soldier    and 

the  American   Bible   Society,  becoming  in   1816  statesman:    b.    Paris,    II    Nov.    1729;    d.    same 

its  first  president.    By  his  will  he  left  the  bulk  place,  31  Aug.  1811.     At  first  a  lawyer,  after- 

of  his  large  estate  to  various  institutions  and  ward  a  distinguished  soldier,  diplomatist,  and 

charities.     He  wrote:   'The  Age  of  Revelation'  scholar,  he  was  always  remarkable  for  his  energy 

(1790),  to  counteract  Paine's  'Age  of  Reason' ;  of    character.     He    fought    bravely    m    Canada 

'Oration  4  July  1793,'   before  the  New  Jersey  under  Montcalm,  and  it  was  principally  owing 

Society  of  the   Cincinnati;    'Second  Advent   of  to  his  exertions   in    1758  that  a  body  of  5,000 

the  Messiah*   (181S)  ;  'The  Star  of  the  West'  French  withstood  successfully  a  British  army  of 

(1816),    an    attempt    to    identify    the    North  ifi.ooo    men.     Toward    the    conclusionpf    ttie 

American  Indians  with  the  descendants  of  the  battle  he   received   a    shot   in   the   head.    The 

lost  tribes  of  Israel.  governor  of  Canada,  finding  himself  unable  to 
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BOUGAfKYIUA  ISLAjn^  BOUGIE 

defend  the  eoioDj,  qest  BoiwuilviUe  tdFtance  expressive  in  touch,  and  possess  a  fine  Sense  of 

for    reiaiorceaients.    He  set  oif   in  November  atmosphere;    but    he    fiequentlj   painted   care- 

I758>  and  returned  January  175%  after  tbe  Idng  lesalgr  and  hurriedly,  and  produced  much,  espe- 

bad  matle  him  colonel  and  knigfat  of  St.  Lonis.  cially  during  his  later  ycnra,  that  was  unwortl^ 

After   the  batda  of  Quebec,  13  SepL  1759,  in  of  his  brush.    His  numerous  water-Colors  ate 

which  Montcalm  wasTilled,  and  the  fale  of  tbe  of  more  tmiform  cxcelletKe,-  they  are  Strongly 

colony  decided,  Bougainville  returned  to  France  ioBuenced  by  the  example  of  David  Cox,  and 

and    served    with    distinction    under    Choiseul  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  delicate  grey 

StainviUe,  in  the  campaign  of  1761,  in  Germany,  tones  of  their  skies.    He  settled  in  fidiiihnrgh 

After  the  peace  he  entered  the  navy  and  became  in  1855.    A  collection  of  over  soo  of  his  works 

one  of  the  greatest  naval  officers  in  France.    He  was  brought  together  in  the  Glasgow  Institute 

persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  St  Malo  to  bt  out  in  i88a 

an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  estabhshing  a  Brt„„v*  ,„a  «..ij  m.,*^       -;,. 

colony  in  the  Falkland  Island.,  and  undertook  Joiighl  and  Sold  Notes,  written  inem9- 
the  cimmand  of  the  expedition  himself  The  ,"»<'•  "  »  VV^'^^'t^  ^  ?'  '°^'  f 
king  appoimed  him  captaiJ,  and  Bougainville  set  *«  '"':  f"^  delivered  by  h.m  to  his  princwls. 
sail  with  bis  little  ll?ct  in  iTtij.  Bot  as  tbe  ^Z.,^  .^'"''  a  "  j  u^'  fe  j 
Spaninrd.  bad  a  prior  claim  to  the  island.  .'?"'*'.•"  '¥.!"'?"'  "■?  "'"U?'  'fe  "."t'' 
Fiance  ■«■.  obliged  to  .urrcndcr  them,  and  f  "°5i"  "' ,"?  i™"'?'^  ^'it" ''^!"°'"' 
Bougainville,  having  returned  to  France^  was  fc'  j".i.""11  ,  i'  ""''"W,'"'''  ""T  m" 
eom5iissk>u?d  to  carry  the  .urrendcr  into  exc-  '"'•}'  ,""'*  H  ^.K  }'ij  !  "fSP"  M?)-  ,"'' 
cution  on  receivinir  from  Soain  a  remuneration  Particular  form  1.  required,  but  there  are  four 
for  hi.  expen.es.  For  tbi.  purpo.e  he  M  .ail  f"''?;.'''  "Where  the  broker  professes  to  act 
with  one  fngale  and  a  merchant  .hip  from  St.  '"  '»!>■  »5'';";J''"°«."'f«l"'j  ."i." 
Mate,  15  DeS  1766.  After  the  immediate  object  *=  »?";.  (?>  ^"  *'  '"'■''"  '','"  "'  J'"" 
of  his  voyage  was  accomphsbed  be  dreumnJvi-  "'"'. '»,''"  '??«'■',";■  '^  "»?  S,<  't=  ""te- 
nted the  world  and  leiSmed  to  St  Malo'  16  S^.V!*'. fJ?, ti',.''?.,;."..  i^JS  K 
Mateh  1765.  He  enriched  the  Kicnce  of  "'"  "t"""'  ,"■"  >•'  "„?""*"■  E"^  °  S 
geography  S^  a  number  of  new  discoveries.  In  "  »","?■»'■  ,  '■'^  "'"."c"'.!  ''°^'  f"  ,*f 
Sic  AmencaS  war  be  commanded  several  ships  §."  "'  'J=  note  appear,  to.  be  the  pnncipal  (4) 
of  the  line  with  great  honor;  was  in  1779  chiif  ™™  J"  l>r°'»>"'  ,'»  sign  a.  Iroket,  but  is 
of  «,u,dron  and  in  the  following  yir  Md-  '""'  *?  P™""."'  <-}  '^S  *.''"S;  '^^  ^J' 
marrtil  in  the  land  forces.  After  1790  he  "'>•  T>y  ,'»,"S'"  "'1  sold  notes,  however,  do 
devoted  himself  to  acicnce,  and  in  iT^Twas  not  constitute  the  contract  They  may  however 
9itM;tt«ri  tn  thp  Tng,it„ip  he  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  contract,  aiul  not 
admtted  to  the  InstUute.  the  original  contract,    when  «>  e.tabli.hed  by 

Eougahivdle    Island,    an    island    m    the  ^^^  u.age  of  trade. 
Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  the  Solomon  group         „       .  .  .  ,  ,       „  .,  „ 

and    under    German    protection;    area,    4.000         Boughton,  bortbn,  George  Hanry,   Eng- 

square    miles.    It   is    separated   from    Choiseul '  lish  painter :  b.  near  Norwich,  England,  1833 ;  d. 

Island  by  Bougainville  Strait.  London  19  Jan.  1905.    His  parents  came  to  the 

Bougniovine.,    .    small   genus    of    Soudi  S.Si  ^3''i',!™!i^.' i'-T'^J J'i^'SS  .St 

AmeriSi  tropical  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  fludied  art  without  a  ma«er,  and  in  1853  went 
Nyctagmacea,    l^rgtly    used    for    ornament    i 


1   continue   his   studies, 

rsa"'.  ^i'd'Tif  g;'.™bo;s'es."n;r;hi;"f  *««  ■»■  ?='"•*?  <",  ,v"r.  ,«■,■„''">• 

Dtautie.     are    their    large,    brilliantly    colored  '"'f  "  n" .  J'',  ".".k"' i'Ji"!' .1    ?*!w"" 

bracts,  which  subtend  the  inconspkuous  flowers.  «"  '"  Brittany> ;  ■The  Scarlet  Letter';  'Wav- 

In  the    climbing  .pecies,  which  arc  the  most  •'i'  Devotion';    'Puritan,  Going  to  Church'; 

popular,  the  bract,  are  a;  numerous  as  to  con-  ^Jnow  in    Spring' ;   and    'The   Return  of  the 

S  thi  foliage  and  stem,  a,  well  a,  the  wall.  "■,?«'"",";     "'    '"»»»S    •    """'?''    '>'    'J' 

upon  which  ae  plants  are  trained.    They  often  S'™'  Academy  in   tS?! ;   associate  of  die 

main    thus    atiinctive    for    months.    Because  "?7?'  i,=»''™'''  London,  m  1879;  and  member 

of  their    ease  of   piopagalion  and   cuMvation  °'  ""  """'  Academy  m  1896. 

ibey  are  rapidly  growing  in.  popcdarity  in  the  Boughton,  Willis,  American  educator:  h. 

United  States.    For  discussion  of  specie.,  prop-  Victor,  N.  Y„  17  April  1854.    He  graduated  at 

agation,    and    cultivation,    consult    Bailey    and  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  since  1892  has 

Miller,    '(iyctopedia  of  American  Horticulture*  been  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  litera- 

(New  York  1900-2).  ture  at  Ohio  University.    He  has  won  note  in 

D,„„i,    e- 1    c ii-i, I.,'.—.  I,    r-,,.  thework  of  university  extension.    His  writings 

He  ncT^r  obtain<;d  any   systeSiaHc  art  instruc:-  ^ncent  Peoples.' 

tion.    In  184s  he  was  a  scene-painter  in   Man-  Bou^e,  hoo-zhe',   Algeria,   a   port  on  the 

Chester,   and    later   in    Glasgow,   where   Danie!  Bay    of    Bougie,    120    miles    east    of    Algiers. 

Macnee  encouraged  him  to  become  a  landscape-  Bougie  was  the  Saldx  of  the  Romans,  and  in 

painter;  and  he  shortly  produced   'Shipbuilding  the  Sth  century  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  Vandals, 

on  the  Clyde,*     Among  the  more  important  of  Under  the  Arabs  it  was  raised  to  such  impor- 

his  oil   pictures  are:       'Edinburgh    from  the  tance  that  it  was  called  Little  Meeca,  and  was 

Can^     (1862)  ;     'Holy    Island'     ("1863)  :     'In  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  bttween   Chriotendom 

the  Trossachs'    (i86s)  :    'The  Vale  of  Leith'  and  north  Africa ;  but  after  various  vidsaitudes 

U866) ;   'Kirkwall   Harbor'    (1867)  ;   'Borrow-  it  had  sunk  to  a  small  village  in  r8s3,  when  die 

Qale' ;    'St.    Monanpe'- ;    'I.xindon   from   Shoot-  French    capfured    the    place.     '"'               .     -■    - 

er"!  HilP    (1872).     His   'Royal   Volunteer   Re-     works  have  since  rendered  it  : 

^'    (ii6o)     is   in   the  National   Gallery  of  and  a  conunerdal  centre  «f  some  value.    Poft 
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Botigie  (Fr.  *tap«r*),  in  surg^,  a  smooth 
cylindrical  rod,  designed  to  widen  the  ca- 
nals of  tbe  human  body  by  its  introduction 
therein,  or  to  apply  medicaments  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  interior  of  tbe  body. 
It  is  distinguished  from  a  catheter  by  being 
eohd.  while  the  latter  are  hollow  and  open 
at  toe  ends  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
a  passage  for  fluids.  Bougies  are  gcneT' 
ally  pointed  at  one  end,  and  grow  gradually 
thicker  toward  the  other  end,  but  in  some  cases 
they  are  of  the  same  thickness  throughout  their 
whole  length,  the  ends  being  only  rounded  oil. 
They  are  made  sometimes  of  linen  dipped  in  wax 
and  then  rolled  up,  sometimes  of  a  kind  of  plaster 
and  linen,  also  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta-percha, 
..or  of  metal,  such  as  lead,  silver,  or  German 

Bougner,    Pierre,    pe-3r    boo-ga,    French 

scientist:  b.  Croisic,  Brittany,  i6  Feb.  1698;  d. 
IS  Aug.  1758.  He  studied  the  elements  of  math- 
ematics under  his  father,  who  was  an  able 
hydrographer,  and  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  an  excellent  'Treatise  on  Navigation.'  In 
i?27  he  gained  a  prize  at  the  French  Academy 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  masting  of  vessels. 
He  gained  similar  prizes  in  1729  and  1731,  and 
added  still  more  to  his  fame  by  a  work  enti- 
tled 'Traile  de  la  Gradation  de  la  Lumiere,'  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
light  absorbed  by  transparent  bodies,  explains 
the  construction  of  several  ingenious  instru- 
ments which  he  had  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  such  investigations;  and  maintains 
that  the  hght  of  the  sun  is  more  intense  at  its 
centre  than  on  the  edges  of  its  disk,  while  in 
the  moon  the  reverse  is  the  case.  About  this 
time  the  figure  of  tbe  earth  was  tbe  subjea  of 
frequent  discussion  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainii^  exactly  bow 
much  it  was  elevated  at  the  equator  and  flat- 
tened toward  the  Poles,  it  was  proposed  to 
measure  the  length  of  a  degree  at  each  of  these 
positions,  and  at  the  same  time  make  other 
observations  and  experiments  of  importance  to 
astronomy  and  navigation.  An  expedition  was 
accordingly  fitted  out,  in  which  Bou^uer  was 
associated  with  Godin  and  La  Condamine.  The 
main  burden  of  the  task  fell  upon  Bouguer,  who 
published  the  results  in  a  work  entitled  'Thi- 
orie  de  la  Figure  de  la  Terre.'  A  quarrel  with 
La  Condamine  concerning  the  honors  of  the 
work  embittered  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and 
probably  hastened  his  death. 


BoutHiet,  LottlB,  I00-8  boo-^yS,  French 
poet:  b.  Cany,  27  May  i&M;  d.  Rouen,  19  July 
1869.  He  first  achieved  fame  with  'MelKnis, 
a  Story  of  Rome'  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  and 
*The  Fossils,'  a  series  of  delineations  of  ante- 
diluvians. His  versified  dramas,  'Mme.  de 
Montarcy'  {1856);  *Dolores'  (18&2)  ;  and  espe- 
cially *Tbe  Conspiracy  of  Amboise,'  are  elegant 
in  style,  rich  in  imagery,  perfect  in  melody,  but 
lack  compactness  of  structure  and  are  open  10 
moral  censure.  The  same  faults  are  founct  in 
his  comedies,  'Uncle  Million'  (1861)  ;  'Faus- 
tine'  (1864)  ;  and  especially  in  his  posthumous 
•M'lle  Aiss.1. 

BouilI£,  Francois  CUude  Amour,  fran-swa 
clod  a-moor  boo-e-ya  (Marqitis  de),  French 
soldier :  b.  Cluzel  Castle,  Auvergne,  19  Nov. 
1739;  d.  Londoii,  14  Nov.  180a  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Seven  Years'  war ;  was 
appointed  governor  of  Guadaloupe  in  [768;  and 
con<]uered  Dominica,  St.  Eustatia,  Tobago,  St. 
Christopher,  Nevis,  and  MonLserrat  After  the 
Peace  of  1783  he  returned  to  Paris  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general.  He  afterward 
traveled  in  England,  through  Holland  and 
a  preat   part   of   Germany,   until   he   wa*  DOadL 
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Bouguereau,  Guillaume  Adolpbc,  ge-yom-6 

olf   Soo-gro,    French   painter:   b.    La   Ko- 

cheile,   30   Nov.   1825;    d.   there   ao   Aug.   1905. 
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After  many  hardships  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Paris,  where  he  was  educated  at  the  studio 
of  Picot  and  at  the  Beaux  Arts.  In  1850  he 
gained  the  Prix  de  Rome  and  went  to  Italy 
to  study.  His  first  great  success  was  'The 
Body  of  St.  Cecilia  Borne  to  the  Catacombs' 
in  the  Salon  of  1854.  Among  his  paintings  are: 
'The  Meeting  of  Christ  v'.ih  His  Mothcr> ; 
gn  'Annunciation' ;  'The  Holy  Women  at  the 
Semilchre>;  'The  Triumph  of  Venus,'  etc.  He 
paints  portraits  occasionally,  hut  his  subjects 
are  chiefly  ideal,  idyllic,  and  religious.  He  is  a 
thorough  draftsman,  and  is  thought  to  excel 
in  the  painting  of  flesh.  Tn  1885  he  received 
the  medal  of  honor  at  the  Salon,  was  president 
of  the  Society  of  Artists,  and  received  the 
medal  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


the  proposed  reforms  of  Calonne,  which,  how- 
ever, were  defeated  by  Cardinal  Brienne.  He 
was  opposed  lo  tbe  plan  of  Nedcer  for  the  union 
of  the  provinces.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution  he  supported  the  existing  f^vem- 
ment,  both  in  his  former  province  and  in  Lor- 
raine, Alsace,  and  Franche-Comte.  It  was  only 
at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  king  that  he  swore 
allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  1791.  He 
repressed  in  i^po  the  rebellion  of  the  rarrisons 
of  Metz  and  Nancy;  and  although  the  National 
Assembly  decreed  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
bravwy  and  ability  he  had  displayed  on  this 
occasion,  still  the  revolutionists  distrusted  him. 
Shortly  afterward  he  made  preparations  to 
assist  Louis  XVI,  in  his  escape.  Bonitl^  bad 
made  his  arrangements  well,  and  had  not  the 
king  forbidden  any  bloodshed  he  certainly  wouM 
have  rescued  him.  Being  thus  compelled  to 
leave  the  king  at  Varennes  to  his  fate,  he  fled 
from  the  dangers  to  which  he  himself  was 
eaqmsed  by  the  attacks  of  the  revolutionists. 
From  Luxembourg  he  wrote  a  threatening  let- 
ter to  the  National  Assembly,  and  then  exerted 
himself  to  excite  the  foreign  powers  against  the 
republic.  He  succeeded  well  at  Vienna,  f^ined 
over  Gustavus  III.,  and  obtained  the  {iromtse  of 
30,000  men  from  the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  to 
be  put  under  the  command  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  and  the  French  general.  But  Gustams 
was  murdered,  the  empress  forgot  her  promises, 
and  Bouille  went  over  to  England  in  1796, 
Here  he  wrote  his  'Memoirs  of  the  Revolution,' 
which  appeared  in  an  English  translation  (Liwd. 
1797).  and,  after  his  death,  in  the  original. 

Bouillon,  boo-e-yoii,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  historical  families  of 
France.  The  last  Duke  of  Bouillon  of  the  first 
line  had  sold  the  duchy  to  the  bishop  of  Liege, 
but  a  new  line  arose  toward  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.  It  originated  with  a  cadet  of  the  house 
of  Marck,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
iSth  century,  possessed  the  principality  of 
Sedan.  In  1482  William  de  la  Marck.  well- 
known  as  'The  Boar  of  Ardennes,*  seized  the 
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territory  of  Bouillon,  belonging'  to  the  biahopric  Gallican  Church  at  Rome,  made  himsdf  iiot«- 

of  Liege,  and  conferred  it  on  his  brother  Rob-  rious  by  his  vanity,  ambition,  and  intriguing 

ert.    The  bishop  of  Liige  attempted  by  force  spirit,  and  died  in  1715. 

to  regain  it,  but  this  Robert,  and  a  son  of  the  Bouillon,  originally  a  German  duchy,  now 
tame  name  who  succeeded  htm,  were  successful  ,  large  district  in  Bdgiura,  9  miles  wide  and  18 
m  resisting;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  which  long,  on  the  borders  of  Luxemboarg  and  Liige. 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  1493  by  the  mediation  This  woody  and  mountainous  tr^ct  consists  of 
of  the  kiny  of  France,  Robert  the  yoonger  the  town  of  Bouillon  with  a^  inhabitants, 
remamed  virtually,  if  not  formally,  Lord  of  and  25  villages  with  20,000  inhabitants.  The 
Bouillon.  The  third  Robert  succeeded  his  town  was  once  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 
father  last  mentioned ;  and  having,  like  his  janw  name.  This  ancient  place  lies  in  the  midst 
predecessors,  entered  the  service  of  France,  was  ^f  hills,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Semois,  which 
made  prisoner  with  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  abounds  with  fish,  40  miles  from  Liege  and  8 
Pavia.  He  afterward  obtamed  a  marshals  from  Sedan.  It  has  a  strong  castle  upon  a 
baton,  and  under  the  name  of  Marshal  de  Fleu-  rock,  which,  however,  is  commanded  by  the 
ranges,  which  was  the  title  he  assumed,  is  neighboring  mountains.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
known  as  the  author  of  very  curious  memoirs,  once  possessed  the  dukedom  of  this  name.  He 
Robert  IV.,  son  of  Robert  III.,  appears  to  have  „as  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  and  Bouillon  was 
been  temporarily  dispossessed  by  the  bishop  of  bestowed  upon  him  as  belonging  properly  to  the 
Liege,  but  recovered  possession,  and  not  only  county  of  Ardenne.  In  order  to  supply  himself 
became  marshal  of  France,  but  received  the  title  „ith  funds  for  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
of  Duke,  and  thus  became  the  first  Duke  of  Godfrey  mortgaged  his  duchy  of  Bouillon  in 
Bouillon  of  the  new  line.  He  was  taken  by  the  iggg  to  the  bishop  of  Liege.  After  the  estate 
Spamards  at  the  siege  of  Hesdin  in  ISS3;  and  had  been  held  for  many  years  by  the  bishopric, 
three  years  after,  when  he  had  been  liberated  the  houses  of  La  Marck  and  La  Tour  d'Au- 
on  parole  for  the  purpose  of  procunng  the  vergne  laid  claims  to  Bouillon,  but  in  1641  relin- 
60,000  crowns  at  which  his  ransom  had  been  quished  their  pretensions  to  the  bishop  of 
fixed,  died  by  poison.  His  wife_  was  a  daughter  Liege  for  150,000  Brabant  guilders.  In  the  war 
of  the  celebrated  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Hia  son,  ^i  1672  France  conquered  Bouillon,  and  Louis 
Henry  Robert^  lost  Bouillon,  which,  by  the  XIV.  gave  it  in  1678  to  the  Chevalier  La  Tour 
Treaty  of  ChatMu-Cambray.  returned  to  the  d'Auvergne,  his  chamberlain.  After  this  time 
bishop  of  Liege,  but  he  still  preserved  the  title,  jt  belonged  to  the  house  of  La  Tour  until  the 
and  transmitted  It  to  his  son  William  Robert,  Reyolutuin,  when  it  was  taken  from  them  in 
who  died  in  1588  without  having  married.  The  j^g^.  The  last  possessor,  Godfrey  Charles 
male  line  thus  became  ertinct.  He  was  survived  Henry  de  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  died  December 
W  a  sister,  who  married  Henn  de  la  Tour  ig,^.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  the  duke- 
d  Auvergnc,  Viscount  Turenne,  but  died  without  jom  was  included  in  that  of  Luxembourg,  which 
children  in  1594.  She  had,  however,  bequeathed  had  fallen  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
her  possessions  to  her  husband,  and  thus  the  title  of  prince  of  Bouillon  was  assumed  in  1793 
two  powerful  houses  of  Turenne  and  Bouillon  by  phiiJp  d'Auvergne,  captain  in  the  British 
were  merged  mto  one.  This  new  Duke  of  ngvy,  and  he  continued  to  bear  it  til!  his  death 
Bouillon  wa«  one  of  the  most  distmgwshed  per-  j^  ,g,g^  -j-he  congress  which  met  at  Yienna  in 
sonages  of  hw  time.  He  was  at  first  dwojedly  ,8,5  appointed  commissioners  to  investigate  the 
attached  to  Henry  IV.  while  he  was  fighting  comparative  claims  of  this  nobleman  and  Prince 
his  way  to  the  throw,  but  afterward  leagued  Charles  of  Rohan.  They  decided  in  favor  of 
with  his  enemies;  and,  being  implicated  in  the  ,he  latter.  By  him  it  was  sold  to  the  Nether- 
conspiracy  wh'^cost  Marshal  Biron  his  life,  lands  in  iSai,  and  on  the  division  of  the  king- 
was  I<mg  obliged  to  live  in  exile.  He  was  j^m  at  the  revolution  of  1830  it  fell  to  Belgium, 
restored  to  favor  ra  1006,  and  figured  much  dur-  _  .„_  »  «■■  ,  l-  ■  .1  =  1-1. 
ing  the  intrigues  in  the  aubseqSent  part  of  the  ,  ^"^^  l^*°  ?'*l''H-''  ^a°'*  "*-''?-''*'  ^1°- 
fallowing  reign;  and,  having  embraced  the  doc-  ^^1;  ?•■*"*=*  P°«.V  •?;  Condraye,  4  Jan.  1763: 
trines  of  the  Reformed  Church,  became  one  of  ^.  J^"^-  "» .  ^prd  ^^-  He  made  his  dibut 
its  most  distinguished  leaders.  He  died  in  1633,  ^^™  ™  '^'^^'^  "Pf"  'Peter  the  Great'  m  i^a 
leaving  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  was  the  F°«'  »  few  years  he  was  judge  and  prosecuting 
celebrated  Marshal  Turenne.  The  elder,  named  attorney  at  Tours,  and  then  was  called  to  Pans 
Fridge  Maurice,  after  serving  with  distinction  *«  assist  in  organizing  the  primarv  school  sys- 
in  the  Low  Countries,  returned  to  France,  tern  He  was  a  man  of  ancient  Reman  virtue, 
became  a  Roman  Catholic,  served  Louis  XIIL,  ?"°  ""  character  is  rdlected  in  all  his  works, 
then  joined  the  insurrection  against  him  headed  "'*  comedies  and  comic  operas  (music  by  the 
by  the  count  of  Soissons,  and  helped  him  to  ™^^  masters)  were  eminently  successful  as  well 
gain  the  battle  of  Murf^  During  the  Fronde  '"^Germany  as  in  France,  particularly  'The 
he  j'oined  the  princes  and  look  a  prominent  part  Abbe  de  I  Epee,'  'The  Two  Daj^,'  Mme.  « 
in  the  civil  war,  but  was  reconciled  to  the  court  S^vtgn^.'  He  also  wrote  'Stones  for  French 
in  1651,  obtained  the  title  of  prince,  and  received  Children,'  and  'Counsels  to  My  Daughter.' 
large  accessions  of  territory  m  exchange  for  the  Boulainmlllera,  Henri  de,  Bii-r*  de  boo- 
principality  of  Sedan.  He  died  in  1652,  leaving  ISn-ve-ya,  French  historian:  b.  Saint  Saire, 
interesting  memoirs  of  his  life  and  times.  He  Normandy,  n  Oct.  1658;  d.  23  Jan.  1722.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Godefroi  Maurice,  who  figured  studied  at  the  College  of  Juilli,  entered  the 
much  in  the  wars  of  the  period  and  became  army,  but  shortly  after  became  devoted  to  his- 
g;reat  chamberlain  to  Louis  XTV..  and  who  died  torical  and  antiquarian  pursuits.  He  wrote  a 
in  1721.  One  of  his  brothers  was  the  cele-  number  of  works  in  connection  with  the  histoiy 
brated  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  who  was  bom  in  of  France,  but  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his 
1644,  obtained  the  cardinalate  when  only  26  'History  of  Mohammed,'  in  which  he  writes  in 
years  of  age,  was  long  the  representative  of  the  a  wry  Oriental  style,  lauds  the  Prophet,  and 
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Menu  almost  disposed  to  become  a  believer  in  decree   of    banisbinent    agaiiut   the    Boaaparle 

tlte  Koru.    He  n  said  to  bare  been  rouclb  ad-  family.    In   February   1848  he  sided  with  the 

dieted  to  astrology.  moderate  Republicans,  was  dected  to  the  Con- 

Bonlanger,  Georges  Bmest  Jei»  Marie,  stitueot  Aasembly,  and  tbere  sKain  supported  tbe 
zhorzh  ar-nSst  ahoti  tni-r*  boo-16n.-zha.  "S*"*",**"'.  "iS  ^^^"^  °*  **,  Bonaparte  family. 
French  soldier:  b.  Rennes.  »»  AprU  iBj?;  d.  When  U)ujs  Napoleon  was  ekcttd  president  the 
Brusaeis,  30  Sept.  1891.  After  a  successful  name  of  Boulay  de  la  Meufthe  was  placed  by 
career  in  Alowia  and  in  the  East  he  became  ^"f  "t  ">«  ^^^  o'  th«  ''*»  o*  candidates  for 
minister  of  war  in  1886,  and  tbe  fact  that  a  »»>«  vice-preaidency ;  and  the  asseoiblj  slnwst 
new  man  was  in  posseaion  of  that  portfolio  unanimonaly  chose  him.  After  the  coupd'iUt 
was  speedily  felt.  He  introduced  many  needful  <>*  1851  he  was  tnade  a  awmber  (rf  the  Senate. 
rcEorans,  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  a  repeat'  BouMer,  Col.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
hig  rifle,  and  caused  important  experiments  to  Boulder  County,  sitnated  on  Boulder  Creek  and 
be  made  with  hi^  explosives.  In  the  minis-  the  Union  Pac.  and  other  railroads ;  30  miles 
terial  crisis  of  1887  he  lost  his  portfolio  and  north  of  Denver,  the  State  capital.  It  is  in  s 
was  appointed  to  the  tomraand  of  the  13th  Army  noted  gold,  silver,  coal-mining,  agricaltural,  and 
Corps,  but  was  retired,  2B  March  1888.  In  Jan-  stock-raising  region,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
uary  i88g  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  National  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  settled  in  iSgS  and 
Assembly  by  81,000  majority,  in  consequence  of  received  a  city  charter  in  1880;  is  the  seat  of 
which  the  Floquet  ministry  resigned.  In  Aug-  the  State  University;  and  has  three  national 
ust  1889  he  was  charged  with  embeitlement,  banks,  daily  and  weekly  periodicals,  and  a  prop- 
treason,  and  conspiracy,  and  fotmd  guilty  by  the  erty  valuation  of  over  $1,000,000.  The  famous 
Senate;  the  elections  in  the  12  cantons  were  Boulder  Calion  is  an  object  o*  wide  interest  to 
annulled,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  deportation.  the  tourist.    Pop,  (1910)^539, 

Boulanger,    Gustave    Kodolphe    Clarence,  Boulder,  a  rounded  water-worn  stone  of 

goos-tSv  r6-d61f  kla-r6As,  French  painter:  b.  some  size;  in  geology,  applied  to  ice-worn  and 

Paris,  25  April  1S24;  d.  Paris,  22  Sept.   18S8.  partially  smoothed  blocks  of  large  size  lying  on 

He  had  a  wide  reputation  as  a  painter  of  clsssi-  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  embedaed  in  clays  and 

cal  subjects;   received  the   Prize  of  Rome   in  gravels,  generally  differing  in  composition  from 

1849,   and   was    decorated   with   the   Legion   of  the  rocks  in  their  vicinity,  a  fact  which  proves 

Honor  in  1865.  that  they  must  have  been  transported  from  a 

Boulanger,  Lotus,  loo-e,  French  painter:  distance,  probaMy  by  ice.  When  lying  on  the 
b.  Vercelli,  Piedmont,  11  March  1806;  <L  Dijon,  surface  they  are  known  as  'erratic  blocks.* 
7  Mardi  1867.  He  studied  under  Guillon-  Boulder  CU^,  tbe  name  given  to  the  mass 
l-ethiere  and  Deverias;  became  acquainted  with  of  clay,  sand,  and  boolders  deposited  by  the  ice- 
Victor  Hugo  and  illustrated  many  of  his  works ;  sheet  which  iDvaded  the.  nortbenl  portions  of 
also  taking  subjects  for  many  of  his  paintings  North  America  and  Europe  durisc  the  Plasto- 
from  the  poems  of  Hugo  and  Chateaubriand,  cene  period.  It  is  also  known  as  "till*  and 
Amqng  his  paintings  are  'Mazeppa,'  'The  Tri-  ■ground  moraine.*  The  matsrial  is  generally 
umim  of  Petrarch,'  and  'Macbeth.'  compact  and  teiuicious  and  slwws  no  stratiiica- 

Boula7   de   la   Mewraie.   Antolne   JacquM  tion,  the  stones  and  touldera  bting  irregularly 

Claude  Joacph,   io-twan   zh&k  klod   aho-z4f  distributed.    It  retwesents  the  detntns   earned 

boo-la-6  de  la  mtit  (Count),  French  lawyer  along  beneath  the    ice  and   finally  left  in  ita 

and  politician :  b.  Chamousey,  Lorraine,  19  Feb.  present    position    covermK    the    eroded    rock- 

1761;  d.  Paris,  a  Feb.  1840     During  the  Revo-  surface*  upon  the  retreat  of  the  gtataet.    IW 

lution   he   served   as   a   volunteer   in   the  army,  thickness  vanes  from  a  few  mcirts  to  too  fwt 

and  as  a  judge  on  the  bench,  tmltl  theRaigti  or  more;  the  heaviest  accumulations  are  gatM- 

of  Terror,   when   he   was   outlawed.     After   the  ered   into  rounded  hills  ealled  drranbns   *q.v  ). 

gth  Thcrmidor  he  was  appointed  presiding  judge  The  «ones  included  m  bpaider  d^  are  iituaity 

of  the  civil  court,  and  afterward  held  the  oflroe  oblong  with  raMided  edgfes  and  frmwany  wWfc 

of   attorney-general    at    Nancy.     He   sat   in    the  Striated  surfaces,  the   latter  being  produced  bj 

Council   o!  Five   Hundred,    was  active  in  the  the  friction  of  the  moving  roast.    Ste  Itare; 

coup  d'eUti  of  the   i8th  Fructidor,  and  aided  in  Glacial  Pemod. 

the  revolution  of  the  i8th  Brumaire.  Being  Boulevard,  bool-vjlr  (0.  Fr.  boulevart,  a 
appointed  chairman  of  the  legislative  section  in  „ord  deri^-ed  from  the  German  balhaerk,  the 
the  Council  of  State,  be  toiA  an  active  part  ia  sa^ie  as  the  English  •bulwark*).  The  word 
divesting  tbe  Code  Civil.  On  the  first  restora^  ^.^^  formerly  applied  to  the  ramparts  of  a  forti- 
tion  he  kept  aloof  from  public  affairs ;  during  fiej  town,  but  when  these  were  leveled,  and  the 
the  Hundred  Days  he  was  again  a  minister  of  ditches  bejongirg  to  them  filled  up,  and  the 
state ;  on  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  1.  he  ^hoic  plantedTwith  trees  and  laid  out  as  prom- 
caused  his  son  to  be  oroclaimed  as  Napoleon  enades,  the  name  *boulevard*  was  still  retained, 
II.,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  justice  by  gjnj  [[^us  came  to  have  its  present  signification, 
the  commission  of  government.  He  was,  of  -pije  most  famous  boulevards  are  those  of  Parts, 
course,  outlawed  by  me  returning  king,  and  for  especially  those  which,  in  the  time  of  Louis 
four  and  a  half  years  was  an  exile.  In  1819  XIV.,  took  the  place  of  the  fortifications  on  the 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  France.  northern  side  of  the  city,  and  became  first  a 

Bouky    de    la    Heuithe,    Henri    George,  promenade  and  then  a  street.     Modern  usage 

6n-re  zhorih   (Count),  son  of  tbe  preceding:  has  applied  the  word  to  many  streets  which  were 

French   statesman:   b.   Nancy,   15  July   1797;   d.  not   originally   ramparts,    but   which   have  been 

1858,    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  cut  through  the  older  and  denser  parts  of  the 

1830.    In  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  town,  or  have  been  laid  out  in  the  new  quarters, 

dcputiea.    In  1843  he  voted  for  the  r^eal  of  the  'All  that  the  more  modem  boulevards  have  m 
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•onuKtn  mth'  die  elder  ones  is  Aat  they  ai«  from  jaji,  tc  a  massive  structure,  cotiunimi eat- 
broad  and  «re  planted  with  trees.  The  modeni  ing  with  the  upper  town  by  a  bridge.  It  servM 
boulevards  we  for  the  most  part  situated  at  at  present  as  a  barrack  and  artillery  depot, 
aoine  distance  from  the  bustle  of  the  town.  Here  Louis  Napoleon  was  imprisoned  in  1840. 
and  »rc  dierefore  less  frequented  than  the  older  Oth^  noteworthy  buildioss  are  the  Hotel  de 
Mes,  which  are  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  ViUe,  the  Palais  de  justice,  the  large  and  hand- 
a»d  in  the  ne^hborhood  of  the  chief  resorts  of  some  bathing  establiafament,  the  library  of  50,000 
amuscRtCnt  and  pleasure^  Ig  the  United  States  volumes,  the  museum  of  natural  history  and 
the  uune  is  applied  to  wide  aventies  planted  aatiouities,  the  custom-house,  thu  ezdian^e,  etc. 
with  ^iade~tr«efi,  and  with  more  or  less  orna-  Boulogne  carries  on  various  industries,  is  one 
iDeni  in  the  way  of  atatuary,  flower-beds,  lawna,  of  the  chief  French  seaports,  and  is  a  great 
etc.  The  Thames  Embankmeit,  in  London,  fishing  centre,  giving  employment  to  about  5,000 
though  not  usually  sailed  a  boulevart^  is  of  hands.  Extensive  improvements  in  its  aceom- 
this  order.     See  Pakis.  modation  for  shippings  are  being-  carried  out  of 

Benlcer,      DomBtrius     CImiIm,     English  projected.    There    is   a   large  passenger  traffia 

writwib.  14  Jvly  1853.    He  is  an  anthority  on  between  Boulogne  and  Folkestone.    Steamboats 

military    topicB    and    with    Sir    Lepel    Griffin  run  daily  between  this  place  and  En|^nd.   Bott- 

fonnded  the  'Asiatic  Quarterly  Review'  in  1885  'osne  still  exhibits  some  Roman  remams.    The 

and   edited   it    for  marly  five  years.    He   has  Northmen   took  it  in  882  and  massacred  the 

published    'Life  of  jakoob,   Bq-  oI   Kashgir'  inhabitants.     In   1544  ^^^  "wn  was  taken  by 

(l^) ;  'England  and  R»sia  in  Central  Asm*  ;  Henry  VIII.  of  England  after  a  siege  of  six 

(Cootral    Asian    Portraits';    'The    HMtwy    of  weeks.    The  English  retained  it  till  1550,  when 

China*!    'General    Gordon's   Letters   ftwn   the  Edward  VI.  sold  it  to  France  for  4oofl0O crowns. 

Crimea' ;    'Armies    of    the    Native    States    of  Th*  Emperor  Charles  V.  demolished  it  in  1553- 

India'  ;  'Centra)  Asian  Questions^  ;   'Lord  WiU  During  the  first  republic  Boulogne  received  the 

Hani  Bentlnck' i  'Short  History  of  China' ;  'Ufe  "awe   of    Port   de   I'Union.     With   a   favorable 

of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles*    (1897) ;  'The  Congo  wind,  vessels  can  reach  the  coast  of  England  in 

State*    (1808);    'The   Belgians  at  Waterloo*;  two  or  three  hours  from  this  place.    Bonapwte, 

<India  in  the  igtb  Century'  (1901).  meretore,  ordered  the  harbor  to  be  made  deeper, 

Bonlger,  Dorothy  Henrietta  (Theo.Gift),  t^i:J!Tl^\'±Vt^AZi^J^^  t^'^  ^ 

EnglislTliovclist:  b    30  May  1847.     She  is   a  2*"?^*^  *^  """"  "^?^™^  *^1  S^"™  ?* 

daughter  of  Thomas  Haverl  of  Thelton  Hall,  ^.''^'''Il^li'^  ^'  "^'  !^i^  ^'i^l^ 

Norfolk,  and  married  George  S.  Boulger  (q.v.)  ^JI^lL!"   "i^rj!"   l^^!"*^!!"-   ^^^^"^ 

in   18TO.     She  began  to  publish  !»  1871,  and  is  »""*  *^  *'T^.   A  large  army  renamed  here  for 

the  auUior  of^rue  to  Her  Trutt,'    'Pretty  ?t:S.^''X^:J2  l'^L:t    tr'^ ^^"^^ 

Uias    Bellew,'    'Maid    Ellice.'    'A    Matier-of-  f  """^  ^S,^.*"'^^^'*?^^*?' ^?^ 

Fact  Girt*  'Visited  on  the  Children,*  'Victims,'  ^t,    J'tw^J^hTi     t^^   l^^  ^. 

'Lil  Lorimer,*  'An  Innocent  Victii,'  'A  Gar-  *«^  «"«•    *^    <*"•■■    Pl»«*       P«P-     »•»"* 

den  of  Girl^'  'Not  for  the  Night-time,'    'Dis-  S°^  . 

honored,*  'Wrecked  at  the  Outset,*  'An  Island  Boulogne-atir-Selne,  sSn,  France,  a  town 

Princess,'    'Women  Who  Work,*  'Cape  Town  in  the  department   of  the  Seine,  southwest  of 

Dicky,'    'The  Little   Colonist^*    'Fairy   Tales  Pans,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb.    It  is  from  this 

from  the  Far  East,*   'The  Case  of  a  Man  with  place  that  the  celebrated  Bojs  de  Boulogne  gets 

His  Wtfe.'  Its  name. 

BaalB«r,  George  Simonda,  English  bota-  Boulton,  Charles  ArkoB,  Canadian  soldier 

mat:  fa>  Blechin^y,  Surrey,  s  March  1853.    He  itad  sUtesraaa:  b.  Cobur^,  1841;  d.  1899.    He 

has   bevi   professor   of   botany   and   geology   at  entered  the  British  army  in  1858  and  served  for 

Gty  of  London  College  from  iS&(  and  has  pub-  10  years.     During  the  first  Manitoba   insurrec- 

lisbcd  'Familiar  Trees'    (1886-9);    'The  Uses  tion  he  foughi  against  the  rebels  and  was  cap- 

of    Flanta*     (1889);    'Biographical    Index    of  tured  in   1870  and  condemned  to  death;  when 

British    and    Irish     Botanists,*     with     Britten  the    rebellion    broke    out    the    second   time   he 

(1893);  'The  Country,  Month  fay  Month,'  with  commanded  a  corps  organized  by  himself  and 

Owen  (1894-s)  ;  'Elementary  Geology*  (1896)  :  known  as  the  BoulUin  Scouts.     He  became  a 

•Flowers     of     the     Field'      (1900);     'Wood*  member  of  the  Canadian  Senate  in  1889-    He 

(iQEtt).  wrote  'Reminiscences  of  the  Northwest  Rebel- 


BoBlegne  -  but  -  Mer,  boo-lon    sor    mix. 


France,  a  seaport  of  the  department  Pas  de  Bonltan,  Hatlfaew,  English  engineer:  b. 
Calais,  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  ri^  bank  of  Birmingham,  3  Sept.  1728;  d.  Soho,  17  Aug.  1809. 
the  River  Liane.  with  the  suburb  of  Capecnre  After  being  educated  at  a  grammar  school  he 
on  the  left.  The  town  proper  consists  of  an  was  instructed  in  drawing  by  Worlidge,  and 
apper  and  lower  town.  The  former  is  snr.'  he  also  studied  mathematics.  He  engaged  in 
romided  with  old  and  well-planted  ramparts;  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  hardware,  and 
the  latter,  which  is  the  bnsiness  section,  has  as  early  as  1745  he  is  said  to  have  invented 
straight  and  well-built  streets  and  ts  semi-  and  brou^  to  great  perfection  inlaid  steel 
Eaghsh  in  character,  many  of  the  signboards  buckles,  buttons,  watclwchains,  etc,  of  which 
being  m  English,  the  shops  having  an  English  large  qualities  were  exported  to  France,  whence 
air,  and  much  English  being  spoken.  The  they  were  repurchased  with  avidhy  by  the  Brit- 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  (begun  in  1827,  conae-  idi  as  "the  offering  of  French  ingenuity,'  In 
crated  in  1866)  has  a.  magaificonl  high  altar,  and  i;^  Bouiton,  finding  his  manufactory  at  Bir- 
a  crypt,  part  of  which  dates  from  the  I2tli  mit^ham  too  confined  for  his  purposes,  purchased 
century.  Among  the  churches,  some  of  which  a  lease  of  the  Soho,  about  two  miles  distant,  in 
are  fauidsome  edifices,  there  are  several  for  the  the  county  of  Stafford.  This  spot,  then  a  barren 
English    population.    The   castle,    which    dates  heath,  was  gradually  converted  into  an  exteor 


BouNcma  bbt:-bouhty  lands 

sive  manufactory  and  school  of  the  mechanical  by  way  of  bounty.    This  botmty  was   in  the 

arts,  where  ingenious  men  found  ample  employ-  nature  of  a  contract  (made  with  each  and  every 

ment  for  their  talents  from  the  liberal  patronage  person  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  cul- 

of    the    proprietor.     The    introduction    of    that  tivation  of   such  varieties  of  sugar),  providing 

important   machine,  the   steam-engine,  at   Soho,  that,  in  the  event  their  produce  attained  a  given 

led  to  a  connection  between  Boulton  and  James  standard    of    saccharine    strength,    they    should 

Watt,  of  Glasgow,  who  became  partners  in  trade  receive    the    bounty    provided   therefor    by    the 

in   1769.  appropriation     from     the     treaEury.     ThiB     act 

Botmcing  Bet,  or  Old  Maid's  Pink,  an  oliJ-  Kr«l'y  stimulated  the  sugar-producing  industry 

time  garden  flower  common  as  a  weed.     See  o'  "«  countiy,  and  large  amounts  of  money 

SoAPWORT  havt  been    mvested,   and  a   larger  amount   of 

__.     .'  _       1      ),T    T         .  I  e  „    ,.j.  sugar  has  been  produced   in  the  United   States 

Bound  Brook,  N  J.  a  town  of  Somerset  ^^^  ,j,^  years  that  have  folfcwed  the  passage 
County,,situated  on  the  Raritan  Biver  and  on  ^  ^^  /j^  ■  [  -^  ■  ^^^  j^f 
the  BaU.more&  O  the  Central  N.J,  the  Uh.gh  ^j  ^^^  ^^  A«  bouwies  or  premiums 
Valley  and  the  Philadelphia  &  ft.  R.R.s^  It  are  not  offered  for  the  encouragement  ^  domes- 
has  a  large  lumber  trade,  and  manufectiirea  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^„j  i„^„^  ^^  the  exclusion  of  for- 
woolen  goods,  electric  dynamos  pawt,  roofing-  ^j^  competition.  Many  of  those  offered  hy  the 
paper,  etc.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  it  g^^;^^  ^^^  p^^^^^  governments,  and  by  private 
was  the  scene  of  a  surprise  of  the  Amenran  asaoc^tiona,  are  held  out  to  aU  competitors  indis- 
troops  by  Cornwalhs.  The  Americans^  tang  ^riminately;  and  where  the  object  U  universal 
largely  outnumbered,  were  forced  to  retreat  after  improvement,  this  is  one  of  the  appropriate  modes 
a  short  battle.     Pop.   (igio)  3,970.  ^j   encouragement,   though   others   concur   with 

Bonndariet,  American.  English  monsrchs  ^^  su(.{,  gj  xhc  moni^ioTieB  of  copyrights  and 
were  very  ignorant  of  American  gengrsphy  and  patents,  and  the  honors  and  distinctions  con- 
were  perpetually  making  grants  irreconcilably  ferred  on  those  who  make  any  important 
and  even  grotesquely  conflicting:  as  when  the  improvement.  One  other  class  of  cases  may, 
grants  to  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  each  properly  enough,  be  made  the  subjects  of  boun- 
included  all  of  Vermont,  and  those  'westward  ties  or  premiums;  namely,  the  productions  of 
to  the  South  Seas"  included  all  the  possible  extraordinary  efforts  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  A 
territory  out  of  which  later  grants,  often  with  competition  is  in  this  way  excited,  by  which 
the  very  same  phraseology,  were  made.  The  non^  suffers,  and  all  the  effects  of  which  arc 
Wyoming  dispute  between  Connecticut  and  beneficial  to  a  community. 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Western  Reserve  of  the  g  Mutiny.  See  Blioh,  Wiu-IAm. 
former  in  Ohio,  are  only  samples  of  the  end-  ^  ,  '  ,  ,  .  . 
less  wrangles  occasioned  by  these  royal  gifts;  .  Bountj-jumper,  a  term  used  during  the 
and  a  considerable  part  of  intercolonial  history  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  to  denote  one 
is  the  account  of  the  struggles  — by  influence  who  enlisted  in  the  United  states  military  ser- 
before  the  Privy  Council,  or  by  compromise  vice  to  secure  the  bounty  paid  by  the  govern- 
or outright  war  among  themselves  — by  which  ment  for  volunteers,  and  then  deserted.  Some 
the  present  limits  were  gradually  shaped.  Short  of  these  enterprising  individuals  carried  on  a 
of  this  much  interesting  history  is  involved  in  regular  business  of  enlisting  m  one  place  under 
the  surveys,  from  that  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  a  certain  name,  hurrying  to  the  front^  receiving 
Line  down  to  that  between  Connecticut  and  the  bounty,  deserting  at  once  upon  its  rweipt, 
Massachusetts,  which  rectified  lines  admitted  in  and  reappearing  in  some  other  place  under  a 
theory.  After  the  Revolution,  jurisdiction  over  different  name,  only  to  re-enlist  and  repMt  the 
boundaries  was  assumed  by  Congress,  which,  in  process.  The  risks  were  great,  but  as  the  bounty 
1781  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  pro-  was,  m  some  cases,  quite  large,  the  pracUce 
vided  minutely  for  the  selection  of  a  courtto  found  many  voUries. 

determine  such  cases,  modeled  on  the  Grenville  Bounty  Lands.    By  royal  proclamation  of 

Act  of  1770.    The  adoption  of  the  Constitutiotj  7  Oct.  1703,  American  colonial  governors  were 

in    1788   placed   all   such    matters   in   the    final  prohibited   from   making   land   grants    west    of 

determination  of  the  supreme  court.   The  bound-  the  sources  of  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  west 

aries   between   foreign   powers   and   the   United  or    northwest    into   the   Atlantic     This   was   to 

States  as  a  whole  present  a  different  problem,  quiet  the  apprehensions   of   the   Indians   in  the 

or  rather  a   series  of  problems ;   for  which  see  Ohio  region  that  their  lands  were  to  be  granted 

also  Alaska;  Annexations;  Canada;  Florida;  o,it.    But  Lord  Dunmore  of  Virginia  was  em- 

Gadsden  Treaty  ;  Louisiana  Puschabe;  Mexi-  powered  to  offer  bounties  in  land  to  all  officers 

CAN     War;     Northeast     Bound.«y;     Ohegon  and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  French  and 

Qiestion;  Treaty  of  Vehsaillzs.  Indian  war,  and  should  personally  apply  to  him 

Bounty,  a  grant  or  benefaction  from  the  tor  warrants. —  5,000  acres  to  each  Mid  officer, 
government  to  those  whose  services  directly  or  3,000  to  captains,  aoo  to  subalterns  or  staff  offi- 
indirectly  benefit  it,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  ccrs,  and  50  to  private  soldiers,—  up  to  aoofiOO 
it  desires  to  accord  some  recompense,  or  at  least  acres,  from  the  king's  domain  either  in  Canada 
recognition.  In  law  and  commerce,  it  is  a  or  Florida,  or  the  "crown  lands."  This  was 
premium  paid  by  a  government  to  the  producers,  understood  by  Americana  to  mean  precisely  the 
exporters,  or  importers  of  certain  articles,  or  to  above  western  lands,  and  those  who  had  the  abil- 
those  who  employ  ships  in  certain  trades.  This  ity  and  foresight  selected  choice  tracts  beyond 
is  done  cither  with  the  view  of  fostering  a  new  the  Alleghanies  provisionally  in  hope  of  the 
trade  during  its  infancy,  or  of  protecting  an  old  government  validating  them  later.  Washing- 
one  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  special  impor-  ton,  for  example,  by  himself  and  his  land  agent 
tance  to  the  country.  In  1890  Congress  passed  Crawford,  had  surveyed  70,000  acres,  and  sc- 
an act  providing  for  a  premium  to  be  paid  to  cured  patents  in  his  own  and  other  officers' 
the  producers  of  cane,  beet,  and  sorghum  sugar  names  for  63.000,  of  which  his  own  share  was 


BOUQUET  —  BOURBOH 

S2JOOO      DumtHire  be^n  giTing  these  warrants  Paris,  where  he  taught  special  mathematics  at 

on  his   own  responsibility  as  early  as  July  1773,  the  Bonaparte  Lyceum,  and  subsequently  at  the 

and  on   21  Jan.  1774  notified  al!  gentlemen,  ofB-  Louis- le-Grand   Lyceum.     In    1873   he    was   ap- 

ccrs,    and   soldiers   to  have   their  surveyors   as-  pointed    professor    o£    mechanics    at    the    Sor- 

semble    at   the   mouth    of   the   Great    Kanawha  bonne,  and  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy 

River  and  proceed  to  smTey  fheir  claims.     The  of  Sciences  in  1875  in  the  place  of  M.  BertruHI. 

land  agents  and  surveyors  who  went  down  the  He   also   received   the  decoration   of  the   Cross 

river   -rrere  stopped  and  in  some  cases  attacked  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

by  tiie  Indians ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  agcncHes         Bouquet  de  la  Grye,  Jean  JacquM  Anatole, 

m    brmsing   about   Dunmore's   War    (q.v.)     al-  zhon  zhak  Sn-a-tol   boo-ka-de-la-grc',   French 

thongh    trouble  had   b«en   gathering  for  a   long  hydrographical' engineer:    b.    Thiers.    Fuy-de- 

penod    from   white  settlement  and   Indian  mur-  Dome.  20  May  1827.     He  studied  at  the  Poly- 

ders.      The  name 'bounty  lands»  ^s  been  defined  technic    School,    whence   he    was    graduated    m 

as  pettamin^  to  Hk  Northwest  Terntory  lands  1847    in    the    hydrographical    engineers,   and    in 

belOTiging  to  the   States,  because  on    16   Sept.  1866  he  became  Iheir  engineer-iu-chief.    He  be- 

1776  Congress  offered  land  bounties  to  volun-  came  a  member  of  the  Institute ;  commander  of 

leers    m  the  Revolution    (assessmg  the  money  the   Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  member  of  the 

to  buy   them  on  the  several    States    to  which  Academy,  elected  .n  1884.    He  is  also  a  member 

Maryland  objected  because  the  other  States  had  of  the  bureau  of  longitudes  and   vice-president 

lands   and  she  had  none,  and  so  would  be  un-  of   the   committee   on   hydrography.     A    project 

fairly  taxed)  :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  „hich  he  has  long  urged  is  to  make  Paris  a 

phrase  was  ever  used  of  them  at  the  time.  seaport  by  means  of  a  ship-canal  up  the  Seine. 

Bouquet,  boo-ki,  Henry,  British  officer  in  "/  ^^rl^^T"-  't  '"  '"'^^^  3"/*  improver 

the  French  and  Indian  wars:  b.  Rollc,  Switier-  ?L!ff°"Tq"'     il>  TtT^   He   has    written 

land,    1719;  d.   Pensacola.   Fla.,  23  Aug.    1765.  ,h     w     .a^^  '  'Notes  <)nSoundmgs  of 

He  enteral  the  army  of  the  Slates-General  of  f^J^J,  ^  Hydrograph.c  Studj.on  the  Bay 

Holland,    then   served    in  the    Sardinian    army  °^  kocuhJC  ,  «c. 

against  France  and  Spain  but  returned  to  the  Bouanct  of  Wme,  a  pleasant,  non-spirituous 
Dutch  service  in  1748  as  an  officer  of  the  Swiss  aroma  characteristic  of  good  wioes,  and  named 
Guards.  When  war  broke  out  between  France  ^  acMunt  of  its  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to 
and  England  in  1755,  Bouquet  was  made  ™*  •**>'  "*  flowers  and  fruits.  The  precise 
lieutenant-colonel  of  an  English  regiment  known  ehemical  nature  of  the  substances  that  give  rise 
as  the  Royal  Americans.  He  reached  Phlk-  ^  ™  <booquet»  is  not  known.  They  consist 
delphia  in  1756  and  in  1757  was  ordered  to  P»™y.  without  doubt,  of  a  mixture  of  compound 
Charleston  with  a  small  detachment  of  his  regi-  ethers,  denved  from  fatty  acids  that  are  pro- 
ment ;  but  in  1758  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  duced  by  the  oxidation  of  albuminous  sub- 
was  made  second  in  command  of  an  expedition  stances  and  vegetable  fats  or  oils.  Essential 
against  Fort  Duquesne  in  which  George  Wash-  ""*  "*  vanous  kinds  must  also  be  included 
ington  alGO  took  part.  The  French  deserted  and  ^'T?  *""■  Accordmg  to  some  authorities, 
set  fire  to  th*  fort  before  the  expedition  reached  ™«  ™°  »*  l^"  "at  is  used  m  the  fermenta- 
there.  This  gave  the  control  of  Pennsylvania  hon  has  much  to  do  with  the  bouquet  that  is 
to  the  English,  but  Bouquet  remained  in  the  devekiped.  Fniit  blossoms  are  occasionally 
province,  mostly  at  outlying  posts.  In  1763  the  "9,^*'*.">  *^=  ^"^^  °"  account  of  the  'ferment 
Indians  united  in  an  attempt  to  expel  the  Eng^  <"'  t""t  is  developed  by  their  fermentation, 
lish;  they  massacred  many  settlers,  coming  «nd  which  communicates  a  fruity  smell  to  the 
within  a  few  mites  of  Lancaster,  and  blockaded  ?""^-.  ^'°"  nower*-  *'"«"  added  to  the  must 
Fort  Pitt.  There  was  no  time  to  raise  provin-  '"  *""*  "^y-  P^*  "se  to  an  aroma  of  Muscatel 
dal  troops   if  the    fort   was   to  be   saved,    so  bouquet 

Bouquet  set  out  with  a  force  of  sw  regulars,  Bouquetin,  boo-fc'tin',  a  wild  goat  of  the 
made  bis  way  through  the  forest,  taking  every  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  See  Ibex. 
precaution  against  surprise,  and  defeated  the  Bourbaki,  Cbarlea  Dems  Suiter  sharl 
Mians  at  Bushy  Run,  within  20  miles  of  Fort  dg_„e  ^.^^  boor-ba-ke.  French  general;  b. 
Pitt.  The  number  of  the  Indians  that  attacked  Pau  ja  April  1816;  "d.  Bayonne  22  Sept.  1807. 
him  was  as  great  as  his  own  force,  and  his  He  entered  the  army  in  1836.  and  fought  in  the 
^?\^}"^  ^ad  never  seen  Indian  warfare,  but  by  Crimea  and  Italy.  In  1870  he  commanded  the 
skilfully  feigning  a  retreat  Bouquet  drew  the  imperial  Guard  at  Met2,  whence  he  was  sent 
Indians  from  ttieir  cover  and  completely  routed  (^  England  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  empress, 
them  by  a  sudden  charge.  In  the  following  year  Under  Gambetta  he  organized  the  Army  of  the 
he  led  a  f^ce  of  regiilars  and  provincial  troops  jjohh,  and  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Loire. 
«'  «''o-«°iL'  *  M!«''"|8H?'  ^""^-  ^50_n»l"  His  attempt  to  break  the  Prussian  line  at  Bel- 
west  of  Pittsburg.  The  Indians  overawed  by  f^^  ^^^^^,  ^^^  conceived,  ended  in  disastrous 
his  former  victory  and  by  his  boldness  in  pene-  j^-j^^  ^  ^  ^-^  ^f  desultory  attacks  on  a 
rating  so  far  into  the  wUderness,  were  ready  ^^^^  inferior  force,  15-17  Jan.  1871.  he  lost 
to  make  peace  and  surrender  their  white  prison-  ^  ^^„  j^  ,h^  wretched  retreat  to  Switwr- 
ers  He  was  subsequentlv  made  br.gad.er-gen-  ,  ^  j^  followed  on  the  27th.  reduced  to 
eral    and   commandant   of   the    Southern    Colo-  j.,™:,    tv    ,i,_    :»    ,ucces<!    of    his    nlans     he 

"where^h^lfd   ^""""  ""'  "'"'  '°  ^"^'"'''  '«^P«d''to''^mit "suicide"    fV^' 1873   t 

wnere  ne  aiea.  ,3^^  ^^  commanded   the  14th  Army  Corps  at 

Bouquet,  Jem  Ctaud*L  ihSri  klod,  French  Lyons,  and  in  1881  be  retired  from  service. 
mathematician:  b.   1819:   d.   1885.    In    1865  he         Bourbon,  Aiit<^e  de,  antwan  de,  Duke  of 

became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Faculte  Vendome,  and  afterward  king  of  Navarre :  b.  22 

des  Sciences  o(  Lyons.    He  was  then  called  to  April   1518;  d.  17  Nov.  1562.    He  married,  in 
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1^48,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  only  child  of  Henry  II.,  expedition  of  Francis  into  Itdr  wu  arrected 
king  of  Navarre,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  Having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
in  her  right.  After  the  accession  to  tlie  throne  imperial  troops,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
of  France  of  the  ^oung  king  Francis  II.,  he  upon  Marseilles,  but  contributed  greatly  to  the 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  affairs  victory  of  Favia.  When  Francis  was  carried  a 
of  that  country,  but  failed  through  his  want  prisoner  to  Madrid  he  went  there  in  person,  that 
of  energy  and  perseverance.  On  the  death  of  he  might  not  be  f(»gattan  in  the  treaties  between 
Francis  ll.,  in  1560,  he  was  made  lieutenant-  the  two  monarchs;  but  Charles  V.  delajrcd  con- 
general  of  the  kingdom  and  adviser  to  the  queen  eluding  them,  and  Bourbon  discovered  that  he 
mother  (Catherine  de  Medici)  during  the  minor-  could  not  trust  the  emperor,  who  had  even 
ity  of  her  son.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  promised  him  his  sister  in  marriage  Compelled 
civil  war,  in  1562,  he  commanded  the  royal  to  smother  his  resentment  he  returned  to  Milan, 
forces,  and  died  of  a  womid  received  at  the  maintained  possession  of  Italy  by  the  terror  of 
siege  of  Rouen.  His  son,  Henrj'  of  Navarre,  his  arms,  and  obtained  so  much  aotbority  as  to 
became  king  of  France,  as  Henry  IV.  (1594).  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  die  emperor, 
Bourbon,  Charle*  (Cabdinal),  French  ?'.^°'  *"  °^^"  ""  ««^<P  him,  refoaed  to  giant 
prince  and  prelate;  brother  of  Antoine  de  Boui-  l'''"i^«  uecessaor  supplies.  In  order  to  prevent 
boa;  uncle  to  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Franco:  b.  22  S*  d'sperswn  of  his  army  1m  led  the  soldiers  to 
Dec  isao;  d.  Fonlenay-le-Comle  9  May  1590.  the  siege  of  Rome,  the  plunder  of  which  city  he 
He  was  archbishop  of  Rouen,  legate  of  Avig-  P^onnsed  them.  He  wm  the  first  to  mount  the 
non.  cardinal,  peer  of  France,  and  member  of  T^^  ■  ^"^  *^  i^^'- *•  ^-  ">"•  '*"*■  '*  '*  **'*• 
the  Council  In  spite  o£  family  ties  he  ardently  ^  Benvenuto  Cellini.  His  body  being;  conveyed 
supported  the  Guises  and  the  League,  and  was  *"  ^^^a,  his  soldiers  erected  over  il  a  splendid 
declared  by  that  faction  heir  presumptive  to  the  nionument.  afterward  destroyed.  See  Cbignct, 
throne  on  the  ground  that  bis  brother,  Antoine,  'Francis  the  First  and  His  Times'  (1888). 
through  heresy,  had  forfeited  his  claim.  On  ii«,.„iu,_  1.^,1.  1  c  ■  1.  1  .  •. 
the  d^th  of  Henry  III.  he  was  declared  king,  as  ,„f?f^\^'^J'"^^  ^°'i  P"'"V  ?" 

rtiarlps    X       anr)    wa=    nrnant^^il    hv    a    mai^rlfu      '^77;   d.   ig  March   l8z3.      H«  WaS  the  SOn  of  the 

of'thl"/i^fc.^"n1.71ho"K  wt'^alf  thTS  ""f-*  Lo?i';  »roth"  of  King  Charles  III.  of 
a  prisoner  at  Fontenay-Ie-Comte.  Spain,  and  the  Dueh«s  of  Ch.nchon.  The  mar- 
«  1.  ^1.  .  i_-  ,  /Fv  n  '"S"  w*^  conclnded  with  the  royal  assent: 
Bourbon,  Cbarlw  sharl  (Duke  of  Boot-  nevertheless,  it  was  doubted,  after  the  death  of 
BONNAis),  French  genera,  known  as  Cokbtablk  Charles  III.,  whether  the  prince  would  be  law- 
is  Bourbon;  son  of  Gilbert,  Count  of  Mmit-  txH  heir  to  the  throne,  if  a  male  descendant  of 
pensier  and  Oara  of  Gonzaga:  b.  i?  Feb.  1489;  the  old  line  should  be  wanting.  He  therefore 
"^i.  ^^^  '^^  .  k"*  ''^"1'*'  ^"""a  ^7^'"  £l.'"  '""<^«'  the  Church,  was  appointed  archbishop  of 
Oie  26th  year  of  his  age,  the  sword  of  Constable.  Seville  in  1799,  and  of  Toledo  in  1800.  A  c«- 
By  the  coolness  with  which  he  faced  dwth  in  final's  hat  was  also  given  to  him  in  1800.  After 
posts  of  the  greatMt  hazard  he  BKited  the  ad-  ^^  imprisonment  of  Ferdinand  VII.  at  Valen- 
"^"^T  u  iVT^'*^  i!"u-  y  T  '"**"^  «ay,  he  joined  the  party  of  the  Cortes,  and 
of  Milan  he  won  all  hearts  lo-hiafranknes*  and  became  very  influential.  He  offired,  in  1814 
affah.iity.  His  fame  was  n<rt  yet  tarnished  when  ^^,^  constitution  of  the  Cortes  to  Ferdinand  VII. 
the  injustice  of  his  kmg  deprived  him  of  his  ^^  ^is  signature;  and  the  king  having  altered 
offie^,  banished  hm.  from  France,  and  brought  j^i^  deterrSinat»n,  Bourbon  lost  his  favor  and 
the  family  of  Bourbon  into  disgrace,  m  whi^  ^^^  deprived  of  the  archbishopric  of  Seville. 
Stale  It  conlinned  "nt'l  the  conclusion  of  the  ^fj^  i^^  events  which  took  place  on  the  in«ir- 
reign  of  Henry  III  Whatever  may  be  the  true  ^^jip„  ^^  jj,e  army  at  the  island  of  Leon,  he 
cause  of  her  conduct,  it  «  eert^m  that  the  g„  ^j  j„  ,he  revolution,  and  was  president  of 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  mother  of  Francis  1.  ,he  provisional  junta  before  which  the  king 
suoye  to  invalidate  a  formal  donation  of  ^^  „  Madrid.  9  March  iSao.  to  abide  by  the 
Louis  XII  The  constable  enraged  at  see-  constitution  ol  the  Cottes  of  181a. 
ing    himself    deprived    01    his    estates    by    the 

mother  of  the  king  whom  be  had  served  with         Boarboa,  Lonia  Henri,  loo-e  fln-r^    (Due 

so  much  fidelity  and  zeal,  listened  to  proposals  og,)^  French  courtier.  Prince  of  Conde:  b.  Ver- 

made  him  by  Charles  V.  and  the  king  of  Eng-  sailles,    1692;    d.    Chantilly,    27    Jan.    1740-    As 

land.     He    experienced    the    nsual    fate    of   de-  chief  of  the   Council  of  Regency   and   superin- 

serters;  he  was  well  received  while  his  services  tendent  of  the  king's  education,  he  roljbed  the 

were   needed,   but   narrowly   watched   to   secure  public  treasury  and  extorted  huge  bribes.    Made 

his   fidelity.     Exposed    as   he   was    to   the   con-  prime  minister  in  1723,  he  persecuted  the  Prot- 

tempt  of  the  Spanish  nobility  and  the  jealousy  egtants,  and  granted  exorbitant  privileges  to  tnc 

of  the  generals  of  Charles  V.,  nothing  remained  jndia  Company,   in   which   he  held   shares.     He 

to   him    but   his   courage    and    repentance.     His  „as  entirely  controlled  by  his  mistress,  the  Mar- 

abiJity,  however,  induced  the  emperor  to  bestow  quise  de  Prie. 

upon  him  the  command  of  an  army,  and  to  treat  _      ,,         _,     ,         . 

him   with   honor.     He   was   already  beyond   the  Bourbon  (boor-bon)  Family.     Thefounder 

confines    of    France,    when    Francis    1.    sent    to  of    this    family,    which    has    governed    France. 

demand  the  sword  which  he  bore  as  constable,  Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  Lucca,  and  Parma,  was 

and   the   badge   of  his   order.     His   answer  dis-  Robert  the  Strong,  who,  in  861,  became  Duke  of 

plays  the  anguish  of  his  heart;— "The  king  took  Neustria,   and   in   866   lost   his   life   in   a   battle 

from  me  my   sword  at  Valenciennes,   when   he  against   the   Normans.     Some   trace  his   descent 

gave  to  D'Alencon   the  command   of  the   van-  from  Pepin  I'Heristal,  others  from  a  aatu.-alson 

guard,  which  betonged  to  me :  Oie  badge  of  my  of  Charlemagne,  and  others  from  the  kings  of 

order   I   left    under   my   pillow   at    Chantelles.*  Lombardy.    It  is  certam   that  the  two  sons  ot 

His   flight   was   a   misfortune   to   France;   the  this  Robert  were  kings  of  France.    The  elder. 
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namil^  Eudes,  ascended  the  thVotie  In  888,"and  house    of   Bourbon   consists   of  the  foBowing 

died  in  898;  Ih?  yotiiiger,  Robert,  in  922,  aiid  braitcbes  and  members: 

died  in  ^3.  The  eldest  son  of  this  Robert  was  A.  The  Elder  Fremth  Royal  Lme  of  Bevrbont 
Hugh  the  Great,  Dcke  of  the  Isle  of  France,  at  DUtingmsbed  from  the  Yowtgtr  Branch  of 
and  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans.'  Hugh  C^et,  Home  of  Orltmu.  The  last  sovereigna  of  this 
son  of  Hn^  the  Oeat  (great  grandsom  of  Rob-  line  were  three  brothers,  Louis  XVI^  Louis 
ert  the  Strong),  founded  the  third  French  XVIIL.  and  Charles  X.  (Louis  XVIL,  son  of 
^asty  in  gS?.  One  of  his  descendants,  named  Leuii  XVI.,  never  obtained  the  crown),  all  of 
Robert,  was  the  root  of  the  elder  line  of  tiw  whom  were  grandsons  of  Louis  XV.  Louis 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  which  became  extinct  in  XVIII.  had  no  children,  but  Charles  X.  had 
1361.  A  descendant  of  tMiS  Robtrt,  Henvj  of  two  sons,  name^:  Louis  Antoine  de  Bourbon, 
Bnrg:undy,  was  first  regent  of  Port(^»l  in  I095i  Duke  of  Angouteme,  who  was  dai^hin  till  the 
where  his  legithnate  descendants  became  extinct  revi^ution  of  1830,  and  died  without  issue  in 
in  1383.  Pierre  de  Ccnirtenay,  a  de<sc(tidant  of  1844,  and  Charles  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Berry, 
MTigh  Capet,  tn  the  fifth  generation,  was  father  who  died  14  Feb.  1830,  of  a  wound  given  him 
and  ancestor  of  many  emperors  of  CoHStan-  by  a  political  fanatic.  The  Duke  of  Berry  bad 
tinople.  The  house  of  Anjou  descended  from  two  children,  (1)  Louise  Marie  Th^rese,  called 
Hugh  Capet,  in  the  eifftlth  generation,  possessed  Mademoiselle  d'Artois,  and  afterward  by  mar- 
the  throne  of  Naplss  for  two  centuries,  aiid  for  riage  Duchess  of  Parma,  died  at  Venke,  i  FcIl 
stMne  time  that  of  Hungary.  AHOther  descend-  1864;  and  (2)  Henri  Charles  Ferdinand  Marie 
ant  of  Hugh  Capet,  -in  the  loth  degree,  founded  Dieudoone,  bom  in  1830,  and  at  first  called  Dtdce 
die  house  of  Navarre,  which  continued  from  of  Bordeaux,  but  afterward  Coont.dc  Chambord. 
1328  to  1435.  A  second  fautty  ai  Aniou.  His  mother  was  the  Princess  Caroline,  daughter 
descended  iron  Hi^h  Capet,  in  the  13th  degree^  of  Francis  L,  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Charles 
gave  tome  diattnguishAd  priqces  to  Pcovence.  X:,  having  abdicated  in  favor  of  hia  grandson 
In  the  same  degree,  the  younger  line  of  1^  Henri  above  mentioned  in  183a,  and  the  dauphin 
powerful  dukes  of  Burgusdy  d^ived  its  origin  having  renounced  his  claims  on  the  French 
inai  him.  This  line  became  extinct  with  the  throne  also  in  favor  of  the  latter,  (he  Count  de 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  m  b47r.  whoee  sue-  Chambord  was  until  his  death  kioked  upon  t^ 
cessor,  Maria,  married  Maximiliat^  archduke  of  his  party  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crowa  of 
Austria,  and  becante  grandniothec  of  Charles  V.  France,  and  was  stykd  \if  them  Henri  V. 
Robert,  Earl  of  Clermont,  second  son  of  St.  B.  The  Branch  of  the  Bovrbont  Known  as 
Louis,  married  Beatrice,  I>uches«  of  Bourbon.  /Ar  i?0iu«  o^  Orlfonr."- This  branch  raised  to  the 
In  this  way  the  city  of  Bowrbon  I'ArchamhauJt,  throne  of  France  by  the  revohition  of  1830,  and 
or  Bourbon  les  Bains,  in  the  department  of  Allier  deprrred  of  it  by  that  of  1848,  derives  its  origin, 
(fortnu-ly  Bourbonnais),  became  the  birthplace  as  already  mentioned,  from  Duke  Philip  1.  of 
^  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  Louis  I.,  Dutce  of  Orleans  (d.  1701),  second  son  of  Louis  XIII., 
Bourbon,  son  of  Robert  and  Beatrice,  its  founder,  aad  only  brother  of  Lonis  XIV.  By  his  second 
Two  branches  took  their  orisin  from  the  two  wife,  Charlotte  of  the  Palatinate,  he  left  as  his 
SODS  of  this  Louis,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  died  successor  in  the  dukedom  his  son  Phihp,  knovru 
ih  1341.  The  eldet  line  was  that  of  the  dukes  as  Duke  of  Chartrcs  during  his  father's  life- 
of  BourboD,  which  became  extinct  at  the  death  time,  and  was  regent  of  France  during  the 
of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  in  1527,  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XV,  Philip,  second  Duke, 
assault  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  younger  was  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louie  Philip  (K  1703), 
that  of  the  counts  ol  LaMarclw,  afterward  who  married  a  princess  of  Baden,  and  died  in 
counts  and  dukes  of  Vendome.  Of  these,  retirement  in  i?52,  leaving  a  son  of  the  same 
Charles,  Duke  of  Vendome,  who  died  in  1^37,  name.  Lonis  Philip,  Duice  of  Orleans,  who  was 
and  who  had  been  the  heed  of  the  hoase  of  bom  in  1735,  and  died  in  t78s  The  son  of  the 
Bourbon  since  the-  death  of  the  Constable,  had  kast-mentioned  Duke  was  Louis  Joseph  Philip, 
two  sons,  Anthony  and  Louis,  founders  respec-  the  Duke  of  Orleans  whoee  name  figures  in  thw 
lively  of  the  royal  line  of  Sot^iion,  and  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  who  perished  on  the 
line  of  Conde,  Henry,  the  son  of  Anthony,  scaffold  in  1793,  after  he  had  laid  aside  his 
obtained  the  throne  cif  France  as  Henry  IV.,  princely  name  the  year  before  and  assumed  tliat 
when  the  house  of  Valois  became  extinct  in  1589  of  «Citizesi  Bgalite."  He  Mt  four  children:  (i) 
Iqr  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  His  father  had  Louis  Philip,  before  the  Revolution  Duke  of  " 
obtained  the  kirigdom  of  Navarre  through  his  Chartres,  after  his  father's  death  Duke  of 
wife,  who  inherited  it,  and  Henry  bow  added  Orleans,  from  1830  to  1848  king  of  France,  died 
it  to  the  French  dominions.  Anthony's  younger  26  Aug.  1S50,  leaving  a  numerous  family ;  (2) 
brother  Loui^  Prince  of  Conde,  was  the  founder  the  Duke  of  Monlpensier,  who  died  in  England 
of  the  line  of  Conde.  There  were,  therefore,  in  1807;  (3)  the  Count  de  Beaujolais,  who  died 
two  chief  brancbe«  of  the  Bt^urbons  —the  royal,  at  Malta  in  180B;  and  (4)  a  daughter,  Adelaide, 
and  that  ol  Conde.  The  royal  branch  was  Madesnoiselle  d'Orleans,  bom  in  1777.  died  ^I 
divided  by  the  two  sons  of  Louis  XIII..  the  Dec.  1847,  The  eldest  son  of  King  Louis  Philip 
dder  of  .whom,  Louis  XfV.,  continued  the  chief  was  Ferdinapd,  Duke  of  Orleans  (b.  1810^  d. 
branch,  which,  through  his  son,  Louis  (the  dau-  1842),  who  married  a  daughter  Of  Frederick 
phm),  and  grandson,  Philip  V  was  separated  Louis  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerln.  and  left  two 
mlo  the  elder  or  royal  French  branch,  and  the  sons :  (i)  Louis  Philip,  Count  de  Paris,  b.  Paris, 
younger  or  royal  Spanish  branch;  while  Philip,  24  Aug.  1838;  and  (2)  Robert.  Duke  of  Char- 
younger  son  of  Louis  XIII.,  founded  the  house  tres,  b.  Paris,  1840.  Louis  Philip  having  abdi- 
Of  Orleans,  when  he  received  the  duchy  of  eated  in  favor  of  the  former  in  1848,  the  Count 
Orleans  from  Louis  XIV.  The  kings  of  the  de  Paris  till  his  death  in  1894  was  looked  upon 
dder  or  French  line  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  by  the  Orleanists  as  the  true  heir  to  the  throne, 
are  as  follows :  Henry  TV.,  Louis  XIII.,  XTV.,  He  was  married  to  his  cousin,  Isabella,  a  dau^- 
XV.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  XVin.,  and  Charles  X.    The  ter  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  and  left  issue. 
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C.  Tht  Spanish-Bourbon  Dynoity.—  ln  1700  Bourbon- Vciid6c  v5n-d4,  Napoltak-Vm- 
Louis  XIV.  placed  his  grandson  Philip,  Duke  of  d£«,  or,  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Anjou,  on  the  Spanish  throne,  who  as  Philip  V,  Second  Empire  in  1870,  La  Rochc-^ur-Yon, 
founded  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain.  Pfailip  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
V.  was  succeeded  in  i?46  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  nient  Vendue,  331  miles  southwest  from 
VI.,  who,  dying  in  1759  without  heirs,  was  sue-  Paris,  situated  00  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
ceeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  III.  To  him  Yon.  The  streets  nearly  all  end  in  a  spacious 
succeeded  (178S)  his  son  Charles  IV.,  who,  in  square,  bordered  with  ranges  of  fine  trees,  and 
1808,  resigned  the  throne  in  favor  of  a  successor  surrounded  by  public  monuments  and  elegant 
nominated  by  Napoleon,  and  died  at  Naples  in  mansions.  The  parish  church,  with  a  [Kristyle 
1819.  His  son  Fernando.  Prince  of  the  Astu-  of  six  Doric  columns,  acd  the  mairie  or 
rias,  obtained  the  crown  on  the  fall  of  NapoEeon,  mansion-house,  an  elegant  Italian  building,  are 
and  reigned  as  Ferdinand  VII.,  dying  29  Sept  both  in  the  square.  Besides  these  there  are  an 
1833,  and  leaving  behind  him  two  daughters  by  elegant  market-house,  theatre,  and  extensive 
his  third  marriage,  the  elder  of  whom  succeeded  public  offices,  large  barracks,  and  a  small  public 
him  as  Isabella  II.  She  was  married,  in  1846,  library.  There  is  an  active  trade  in  woolen 
to  her  cousin  Francisco  de  Assis.  In  1868  she  cloth,  and  hardware.  It  was  founded  by  Napo- 
had  to  leave  Spain  in  consequence  of  the  revo-  leon  I.  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Rocbe- 
lution.  and  in  1870  she  renounced  her  claims  to  sur-Yon.  destroyed  at  the  Revolution,  and 
the  throne  in  favor  of  her  son  Alphonso,  who  recnved  the  name  of  Napoleon- Vendue,  which 
became  Alphonso  XII.,  and  died  in  18S5,  his  son,  waB  changed  to  Bourbon- Vendee  at  the  Restora- 
Alpbonso  XIII.,  succeeding  him.  tioit. 

D.  The  Royal  Line  of  the  Two  Sictites. —  Bourbon  Whisky,  a  term  applied  to  Ken- 
The  Two  Sirilies  being  then  a  possession  of  tucky  whisky,  made  from  a  miicture  of  corn, 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  m  1735  Don  Carlos,  the  rye,  and  malt  of  which  the  ct>rn  constitutes 
yonnger  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  obtained  the  larger  part.  In  its  distillation  some  of  the 
the  crown  and  reigned  over  Siciiy  and  Naples  as  ojlg  and  acids  are  allowed  to  remain.  These, 
Charles  III.  In  1759,  however,  he  succeeded  his  with  age,  undergo  chemical  action,  and  are 
brother   Ferdinand   VI.  on   the   Spanish  throne,  converted  into  aromatic  ethers. 

when  he  transferred  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his  third  Bourbonmiis,  a  province  and  government  of 

son  Fernando   (Ferdinand  IV.),  on  the  express  ^[^    p^a  with    the  title,   first   of   a   county, 

condttion   th^this  crown  should  not  be  again  ^^d  afterward   of  a  duchy,   lying  between  th« 

onited  with  ^in.     Ferdmand  IV.  had  to  leave  Nivemais,  Berry,  and  Burgundy.    It  now  forms 

Naples  in  1806:  but  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  ^^e  d»artment  of  the  Allier,     It  derived   its 

he  ^m  became  king  of  both  Sicilies  under  the  ^^^  ^n^  tj,^  g^H  ^^  Bourbon  I'Archam- 

title  of  Ferdinand  I.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  ^^^f^  f^om  which  the  Bourbon  family  received 

s^n  Francis  I  m  1835 :  Francis  was  succeeded  by  ^^eiT  title.    Consult  Montegut.  <En  Bourbonnait 

his   son   Ferdmand   II-   m   1830;   and   (he  latter  « en  For«'   (1880). 

was  succeeded  by  his  son   Francis  II.   in   i85(X  n       l  ■      1.        vi       c    m  'n         i 

who  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  in  i860.  „  Bourbormais   boor-b6n-na.  111    a  village  in 

E.  The  DucalLine  of  Parma.-Thi^V,ne,\ikt  Ka^ka^kia  County,  56  mi  es  south  of  Chirago, 
that  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  founded  by  a  son  ^^  ^^K,°^  ^^°  important  Roman  CatholM 
of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  namely:  Don  Philip,  his  Bchools.  Notre  Dame  Acadwny,  and  Samt  Via- 
yoi:^Best  son,  who  obtained  the  duchies  of  teur  s  College,  opened  m  1865.  Pop.  595- 
Parma  and  Piacenza  in  1748.  Louis,  grandson  Bourbonne-lea-Baina,  boor-biln-la-ban,  a 
of  Don  Philip,  obtained  Tuscany  likewise  (1802),  town  of  France,  department  of  Haute  Mame, 
with  the  title  of  king  of  Etruria,  The  family  2i  miles  east-northeast  of  Langres,  with  hot 
did  not  long  retain  this  honor,  however,  being  springs,  which  were  resorted  to  by  the  Romans, 
soon  forced  by  the  power  of  France  to  give  up  They  contain  much  chloride  of  sodium,  with  a 
not  only  Etruria,  but  also  Parma  and  Piacenza ;  temperature  which  varies  from  140°  to  150'  F, 
and  it  was  not  till  1847  that  there  was  a^in  a  and  frequented  by  tome  3J30O  invalids  annually. 
Bourbon  Duke  of  Parma.  In  1859  the  reigning  The  town  has  a  12th  century  chnrch,  a  large 
Duke,  Robert,  had  to  leave  his  dominions,  which  military  hospital,  and  interesting  ruins  of  an 
were  soon  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  ancient  chateau. 

See  Coiffier  Demoret,  'Histoiredu  Bourbonnais  Bourboule,  h™>r-l.oo!,  La,  France,  a  health 

-»  -t"  Bourbons'    (182^;  Achamtre    'Histoir*  -^   the   d<^partment   of   Puy-le-bome,   22 


>iiologique   et    Genealogique    de   la    Maison 


of     Clermont. 


Roy.le  de  Boorta'  (1825)  ;  Co«.  ■Memoirs  oj  ,„„j,„|y  ,it„ated  raid  strikins  seenery  and  it, 

flie  KmBiol  Spam  o(    he  Houieof  Bonrbon>  „;„,S,i  'dermal    sprinEi   are   visited   by   over 

4*^'5);   Lehes,    '«nialogie  dea   Bourbons    de  .^^  persona  yearly.    Its  waters  when  bottled 

■""•■  i'^'"r'<TSeKi'aii'.Uh."rr-  J™ eisive/exported  lor medicln.,  uae.    Pop. 


1.047. 
_       .        ,.,„„,  ,  Bourchier,    boor'chl-er,    Artiiur,    English 

Bourbon,  lale  of.   Sec  RfiuNioN,  Isle  be  la.     actor :  b.   Speen,   Berkshire.  22  June   1864.     He 
"  ■"  ■  '  educated  at  Oxford   where  he  was  promi- 

theatricals   and   in    1889   went 


the  Romans  it  was  called  Aquae  Nisineii  or  Nis-     and  took  the  Royalty  Theatre  in  1895  when  he 
ienses.    Remains  of  the  Roman  baths  arc  still  to     brought  out  one  of  his  own  adaptations,   *The 


.-,  and  the  town  contains  a  hospital.    Chili  Widow,'   which  ran  300  nights,  and  the 

built  by  the  Marquis  d'Aligre,  with  400  beds.    Garrick   Theatre   in    1900,  where  he  produced 
Pop.  about  S.000.  Barrie's   play,   'The  Wedding  Guest' 

hzodcy  Google 


BOUSDALOUE  —  BOUROEOI8 

. j«,  Louis,  loo-c  boor-da-loo,  the  Bourdon,    named    after    the    inventor,    a 

founder  of  genuine  pulpit  eloquence  in  Fiance:  barometer  oonsisting  of  an  elastic  flattened  tube 

tk    Boun^,  30  Aug.   1633;  d.    Paris,   13    Ma7  Of  m^tal  bent  to  a  circular  form  and  exhausted 

1704-     He   was    sixteen    when    he   entered   the  of  air,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  tube  separate  as 

society    of   Jesuits   and    his    instmetors    succea-  the    atmospheric    pressure    is    diminished,    a.nd 

srvely  entrusted  to  him  the  chairs  of  polite  let-  approach  as  it  increases.    The  Bourdon  is  com- 

ters,    rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  tnoral  theology,  monly  known  as  the  metallic  barometer,  although 

In  1669  he  entered  the  pulpit,  and  extended  his  the  aneroid  is  also  metallic,  and  both  holosteric. 

^tKlt^V'*"  1^  .'^."'"flS  t^}^  fy,r^^l^"^t         Bourdon  de  L'Oi«,  Fr«itoi.  Louis,  fran- 

.k1.^^«   *'»S    ™.^i„nT  ii^«  ^r,H^r™    «1  «wa   loo-e  boor-doft-d^-lwaz,   French   revolu- 

irta   and   of  ii.eratuFe  in  the  time  of  ComeiUe  1*,"  ^L  %    ^T^l\^^J^r^  J  1^  .ul^ 

and   Radne.    Loais  XIV.  invited  him,  in  1670,  ll^J'^^-  w  ,  w««  i«  H  hh       «nl5^^ 

to    preach    before    the    court,    and    Bourdalouc  ^/^"^"'"J^SA^^y^i"  ^L'i'',-^^^  P^^^^^ 

acqitted  himself  with  so  m«:h  success  that  he  j"^ '""''""^fte    *^^"'"*  '"  '^'  *'"'"  ^^ 


aiterward   received   invitations   at   10  different 

times.     After  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Bourg-«n-Breise,  boorg-aii-brSs,  a  town  of 

he  was  sent  to  Languedoc,  in  order  to  cxpUin  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Ain,  situ- 

to   the    Protestants  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  ated  232  miles  southeast  of  Paris,  on  the  Reys- 

Catholic  faith,  and  he  succeeded  in  this  difficult  souse  and  the  Cone.    It  is  well  built,  and  oma- 

busineas  in  reconciling  the  dignity  of  his  oSice  mented  with  public  fountains,  one  of  which  was 

with  the  rights  of  mankind.  Id  his  latter  days  be  erected   to   the   memory   of   Gen.   Joubert.     On 

devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  hospitals,  prisons,  the  Promenade  du  Bastion  rs  a  bronze  statue  o{ 

and  religious  institutions.    He  well  knew  how  Blchat,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  who  pursued 

to  accommodate  his  mamier  to  the  capacity  of  his  early  medical  studies  in  the  hc»pital  here, 

those  to  whom  he  gave  instruction,  advice,  or  The   parish   church    of    Bourg-en-Bresse   is    a 

consolation.     With  the  simple,  he  was  simple;  handsome    edifice   of    the    r6th    centn^.      Out- 

n-ith  the  learned,  he  was  a  scholar;  with  free-  side  the  town   is  a  magnificent  hospital,    sur- 

thinkers,  he  was  a  logician;  and  came  off  sue-  rounded  by  gardens;  and  the  beautiful  Gothic 

cessful   in  all  those  contests  in  which  the  love  church  of  Brau,  built  by  the  direction  of  Mar- 

of   his   neighbor,   religious   zeal,  and   the   duties  garet   of    Austria,    daughter   of    Maximilian    L 

of  his  ofEke,  involved  him.     Beloved  alike  by  In  front  of  the  portal  stands  a  curious  elliptical 

all,  he  exercised  authority  over  the  minds  of  sun-dial,  reconstructed  by  the  celebrated  astron- 

all ;  and  no  consideration  could  make  him  give  omer  Lalande,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place, 

ini  his  openness  and  integrity  of  character.     His  Bourg-en-Bresse    has   a    library,    a    museum,   a 

'Semtons  and  Moral  Discourses'   appeared  in  lyceum,    seminary,    two    hospitals,     a    lunatic 

English  (3d  ed.  1855) ;  and  'Married  Life:  Its  asylum,  some  manufactories  of  linen  and  hosiery. 

Obligations  and  Trials'    (1897)-     See  Fengere,  tanneries,    a    cotton-mill,    grain    marjcet,    etc. 

'Bourdaloue,    »a    predication    et    son    temps*  Its  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  horses,  and  wine  is 

(1874)  ;  Tousserat,  'Etude  genealogique  sur  les  co.nsiderable. 

Bourdaloue'    (^Qoo).                       ^     ,.  ,  Bourgetat,  Claude,  klod  boorzh'la,  French 

BourdiUon,  Pr«nd»WDl»m,  Enghshiioet:  Uwyer,  founder  of  the  veterinary  schools  and 

b,    22    March    1852.      He    has    taught    private  creator    of   the    art   of  veterinary    surgery    in 

pupils  for  many  years  and  as  a.poct  is  widely  France:  b.  Lyons,  171a;  d  3  Jan.  1779.    Heestab- 

knowii  as  the  author  of  the  lyrii^  'The  Night  listi^d  the  first  veterinary  school  in  his  native 

Has  a  Thousand  Eyes.*     His  published  works  [q^  \„  j^_  ^ni  by  his  works  on  the  veterinary 

mclude   'Among  the  Flowers'    (1878);    'Aucas-  art  furnished  the  world  with  a  complete  course  of 

sin  and  Nicolette'  edited  and  translated  (1887)  ;  instruction  both  in  its  theory  and  in  its  practice; 

'Ailes     d'Alouette'     (1890);     'A    Lost    God'  they  include  'Elimenta  d'Hippiatrique,  ou  Nou- 

(1B91);   'Sursum  Corda';   'Nephele,'   a  much  yeaux  Principes  sur  la  Connaissance  et  sur  la 

admired  musical  romance  (1896);  'Minuscula'  Medecine  des  Chcvaux'   (ly^o-j);  and  <Trait6 

(1897).  de    la    Conformation    Extfneure    du    Cheval' 

Bonrdon,     Sibaatlen,    sa-bas-t?-«ft    boor-  (1776). 

don,   celebrated   French  painter:   b.   Montpel-  !>..„,„__,•.    r-u—i—    a^x—    n.»..     oi,s,i 

lier,    1616;    d.    1671.      Being   poor   and   without  .    .?*T*^!,'  P"^'"   *™i»';   ""°^„  r'V 

occupation,    he    enlisted    ai  T  soldier.      After  *Si"' ^'■^'''"'' /5*";*TT!i'P^''=  ^- i*^?.'  .f 

receiving  his  dismission,  he  visited  Italy,  and  ?^-    He  was  a  student  of  Buret  and  M.  Gud- 

studicH    under    Poussin   and    Oaude    Lorraine,  •*"";*■    ff°!'^JK"'°^'^  """S^^^"  ^Kt\n°'^ 

In  1652  he  was  driven  from  the  French  kingdom  ^Sl  "'J   A''^^  Washerwoman*  :  and  Uie  'Greek 

by  the  religious  troubles,  when  he  was  appointed  '^"•""j'   '"  hronie;   <  St.  Agatha' ;     The  SUve>; 

frst  painter  to  Queen  Christit«  of  Swedwi:    He  ?,"^  . '"^IV*"?    Lemder.'    >n    plaster;    'The 

afler4vard    became    distinguished    in    his    own  ^^i"*;'^.  ^"""S'    T^   Tfl^\-^^'^\   I"   '"*^^'"' 

comitry  by  many  great  works,  among  which  are  f    '^^  ^"S.^^"!!     l"** ,  c.''''|'°"'\*™''  I'T 

the  following;  the<Dead  Christ,' the 'Old  Kings  ?I,""k    fM  " c ^"i!^''  °^  ^'-  ^""^='«"^'*  "■« 

of    BufFundy    in    the    Senate-house    at   Aix,'  Church  of  the  Sorbonne,  respectively, 

the    'Adulteress.'    He  had    no   peculiar    man-  Bonrgcoir,    Leon    Victor    Aivtute,    1S-<^n 

ner.  bat  he  imitated  others.     He  was  a  good  vtk-tSr  a-goost,  French  politician:  b.  Paris, 

enpraver  on  copper.    He  died  while  engaged  in  1851.    After  holding  several  poeitlons  of  impor- 

nmting  the  ceiling  of  the  Tuilcries.  tance  he  ttecame  director  of  the  ministry  of  the 


BOUROSOI6  —  BOURGOINQ 

interior  in  i8S6  and  in  18S7  prefect  of  iwlice.  and   one  of  the   finest   Gothk   raaumfnts  of 

He  was  minister  of  the  interior  m.iSSg;  min-  Europe;   the   city   hall,   built   at   great    cost   by 

■ster   of  public   instruction    1892-3   and    prime  Jacques  Coeur  as  a  dwelling-house,  and  now  «<>• 

minister  1895-6.     He  was  for  a  time  in  1898  cupied  as  the  Falats  <Je  Justice;  and  the  palMc 

minister  of  public   instruction  for  the  second  of  the  archbishop.    The  establishments  of  pubUc 

time,  and  in  1899  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  instruction,  includiog  ^e  imperial  coUcge,  the 

delegation    to    the    peace    conference    at    The  theological   seminary,   and  the   normal    school, 

Hague.    He  has  written  'Solidarity'  <i897).  are  wdl  patronized.    Bourges  has  manufactoriea 

Bourgeois,    Sir    Peter    Pranci*,    Enjlish  of  fine  and  coarse  cloths,  iron  foundries,  and  tan- 
painter:  b.  London,  i?56;  d.  8  Jan.  1811.      At  ^^^^^ 

first  intended  for  a  military  career,  he  soon  Bonrget,  Paul,  p6l  boor-zh4,  French  nov- 
determined  to  become  an  artisL  In  i^  he  went  elist :  b.  Amiens,  a  Sept.  I%3.  After  a  brilliant 
on  a  tour  through  France,  Holland,  and  Italy,  course  at  the  Lyceum  of  Clermont-Ferrand, 
and  three  years  later  he  exhibited  tus  first  pic-  where  his  father  was  professor  of  mathematics, 
ture.  Elected  A.R.A.  in  1787,  he  became  K.A.  and  the  College  of  Sainte  Barbe,  he  graduated 
in  1793,  and  landscape  painter  to  George  IIL  in  with  high  honors  in  1872.  He  began  to  write 
1794.  King  Stanislaus  of  Poland  in  1791  in  1873,  bnt  it  was  10  years  before  he  found  his 
amx)inted  him  his  painter  and  conferred  on  him  tme  work,  though  he  contributed,  the  while, 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  shortly  afterward  numerous  articles  to  the  magazines,  and  pub- 
George  III.  also  knighted  him.  He  bequeathed  lished  three  volumes  of  striking  verse,  *La  Vie 
many  pictures  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  Inquiite'  (1875);  'Edel'  (1878);  and  <Les 
to  Dnlwich  College.  Aveun*    (1881).    His  <Essais»    (1883)  was  the 

Bourgeoi.,  bur-jois',  a  size  of  printing  type  *•"?    indication   of   te,  strenWh     The    second 

larger  &n    Wvier    and    smaller    than    long  ^'''^'^"^T^^^1'"^^JT^^'^^S^ 

primer,  used  in  books  and  newspapers.  temporame>   {1886),  was  a  singnlarly  subtle  and 

'    „    '  ...  ,      ..  ...  exceedmgly   searchmg   mquirj   mto   the   causes 

Bourgeoisie,  boor-zhwa-z?.  a  name  applied  of    the    pessimism    then    widely    prevalent    in 

Ml  France  to  citizens  of  towns  who  do  not  belong  France.    Bourgei's  first   novel,    <L'lTr*parable> 

to   the   nobihty  or   de^j,  and    in   a   narrower  (1884),    was    foHowed    by     <^Cruelle    Enigme' 

sense  to  townspeople  occupymg  an  independent  (1885);  »Un  Crime  d-Amonr'   (1886);  'Andri 

position  — mecchants,    tradesmen,    independent  ConiSl(5>     (1887),    and    *Mensonges'     <i887). 

artisans,  lawyers,  etc    In  the  early  period  of  the  The   keen    insight    into   the   hidden    springs   of 

Middle  Ages  this  class  was  much  oppressed,  and  human   motive,   and  the   marvelous   subtlety   of 

as  a  cwisequence  of  that  it  was  poor  and  poa-  psycbolt^al  analysis  of  these  stories,  together 

sessed  hide  culture  and  refinement.     In  subse-  with  their  clearness  and  refinement  of  style,  have 

quent  centuries  it  sucoeeded  m  raifflng  itself  in  ijfied   Bourget   into  the   front  rank  of  contem- 

all  these  respects,  and  latterly  attaining  a  posi-  porary   French    novelists-     His   intimafe    know- 

tiOH  of  political  equality  with   the  nobility  and  fedge  of  English  and  Italian  life,  and  his  travels 

clergy,  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  "third  estate"  jn   Spain  and   Morocco,   gave  him  the  materia! 

iturs  Hat).     The  word  iB  now  used  in  a  some-  for  'Sensations  d'ltalie'   (1891)  ;  and  "Cosmopo- 

what  vaguer  sense  than  formerly,  and  may  be  iis>    (1892);  and  he  recorded  his  impressions 

taken  to  correspond  with  the  equally  vague  Eng-  (,894)   of  travel   in  the  United   States.      Other 

hfih  appeUaUon  the  'middle  classes."  novels  are   'Le  Disciple,*    'Notre  Ceeur,>    'La 

Bourges,  boorzh,  France,  capital  of  the  Terre  Promise,'  *Un  Saint,'  'Antigone.' 
department  of  Cher,  134  aliles  lontb  of  Paris,  'Drame  de  famille'  (1900)  ;  'Un  homme  d'Af- 
on  the  canal  of  Berry  and  the  Central  railroad,  faires'  (igoi)  ;  'La  fautoioe'  (Jgoi).  Bourget 
in  an  extensive  plain,  at  the  conSuence  of  the  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  m  1894. 
Auron  and  the  Ycvrette.  When  the  Rotnans  Bourgcnn.  Edmt  Alfred,  ed-ma  il-tra  boor- 
invaded  Gaul,  It  was  known  as  Avancum,  the  g^irt,  French  chemist :  b.  Saint  Cyr-les- 
capital  of  Biturigescubi,  It  was  taken  by  Qesar,  golonne,  1836.  In  1867  he  became  chief  phar- 
52  B.C.,  Mid  almost  all  its  inhabitants  slaugh-  racist  of  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Paris  and 
tered.  Under  the  name  of  Bitunges,  it  was  for  has  been  director  of  the  central  pharmacy  of 
4?S  yfars  the  metropolis  of  Aquitania.  During  the  Paris  hospitals  from  1885.  Among  his  writ- 
the  Middle  Ages,  many  councils  were  held  here,  ings  are  'Electro-chimie'  (1868)  ;  'Chimie 
The  French  clergy  assembled  here  in  1438  to  organique,  Principes  de  )a  classification  des  sub- 
receive  the  famous  charter  known  as  the  Prag-  stances^  O876) ;  'Traite  de  Pharmacie  galfti- 
matic  Sanction,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  jque'  (1880). 
Galilean  church    were    secured.     Tacoues    Oeur  ««  .  »»         1     .  .-it 

^stlbVs&'^LTTn^sjT  'u^^ers^^  ^T"  — "^-^e  J'epa^S^  K'm^'sfiea^f^ 

Sas'Sht' during  thf'r6t^i  «n™%o™rra!  ?--    ^'^i^i^  ^"  ^"l^,  &si^ur'5t 

loue,  the  "famous  preacher,  was  boVn  here    in  ^'"*  "»^  ■^'^ll'i^, '  n™°"f^'  ^""[^    ™1eo 

1632.     Don  Carlo/ resided  here  from   1839  to  f™^ "?    important    paper,    linen,    and    woolen 

1845,  when  he  signed  the  abdication  in  favor  of  '"dustries. 

his  son.  The  trial  of  Louis  Blanc,  Albert,  and  Bourgtung.  Jean  PrangoiB,  zhon  fran-swi 

others,  took  place  before  the  supreme  court  at  boor-gwaii,    French    diplomatist:    b.    Nevera, 

Bourses.  7  March  to  2  April  1849.    The  city  is  ao  Nov.  1748;  d- Carisbad,  ao  July  i8ii.    While 

partly  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall,  flanked  with  at  a  military  school  in  Paris  his  talents  were  so 

lofty  towers ;  its  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out.  marked  that  he  was  educated  by  the  government 

while  the  houses  are  generally  meiM-tooking.  at  the  Univwaity  of  Strassburg  for  the  dipki- 

with  their  gables  to  the  street.    Among  the  old  matic  servioe.    After  four  years  spent  in  Ger- 

buildings  which  it  contains  are  the  magnificent  many  cw  dipiomatio  tnisuons  be  went  to  Madrid 

cathedral,  larger  than   Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  in  i777   and   was    aecretaiy  of   legalfim  thero 
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Kven  y«ira,  m-iting  in  that  time  hfs  noted  *Noii-  to  the  Bourbons  in  HarCb  i8i^  NKpoWbti,  on 

veau    vofagt  en   B^agne,  ou  Tabtean  de  I'^tat  his   return    from    Elba,   gave   him   a   c«nunaad, 

actuel   de  cette  monarchic'   (l?«!>).     In   1791  he  which,  hftwever,  Bourmont  resifpied  before  the 

was  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain,  minister  battle  of  Ligny,  in  order  to  go  over  to  the  side 

to   Saxonj  in  1808,  and  was  at  various  times  of  the  allies.    Some  years  after,  as  commander 

employed   on   diplomatic   nrissiors   to    Germany  of  the  army  of  intervention  in  Spain,  he  obtained 

and    Holland.    Besides  the  work  aboTC  named  some  brilliant  successes.     His  greatest  victory 

he    wrote  'Mimoires  historiques  et  phitosoph-  was  the  conquest  of  Algiers,   which  procured 

iquea   SMT  Pie  VI.'   {1789).  him  a  marshal's  staff  in  1830.     After  the  revo- 

Bourignon.  Antoinette,  an^twan-ct  boo-r?-  "j**^  °^  ^'^^  i83(^  he  foilowcd  the  banished 

ny6n.    F^ish    visionar/:    b.    Lille,    13   Jan.  <lynast,  mto  ex.le     In  1833  D«ni  M>ejk1   kmg 

1616:   d.Franckcr,  30  Oct    1680.     She  w^  bom  ?*    P"^"*?'^   ^'il^fl.^l'^   "  i'«  .Erfndijt 

so  ugly  that  her  parents  held  a  consultation  to  'V»P'  ^^^^.  ""?  '«•  *«  »8»'"^  ^  adherents 

.j^-^;^.  ,.,h^>t,.K   it   ..■r,„-\A   T,^.  K.   K-tf-r  .,.,  ft  Dom  Pedro:  but  he  was  unsirccessfu].    He 

determine  whether   it   would  not  lie    tietter  to  ,.,„„„„.  „,.„lj  ,-  .^  ;„  ,i,„  ;_i.„„,^  „(  ,»,„ 

destroy  her  as  a  monster.     She  was  spared,  but  afterward  sought  to  act  m  the  interests  of  the 

her   infanrv  wai   snent  in  nefflect  and  soUtude  Carlists  m  Spain,  and  when  he  at  last  returned 

of  early   Oiristiims^nd  my.licl  tnO.,  which  '?'"!', 'jl^ '"'' „™,°?"?.',.  I,  I'f.S^K 

she    read   ragcrly.     She   mlirri   >  convint  ud  '«'"''  '"'  "  ™*  °    '^          '    °  "^         " 

was  subsequendy  in  charge  of  a  hospital  at  Ltlk,  '^"1?".                       ,.,,.. 

but  was  oblised  lo  leave  on  account  of  her  rell-  ^""P?.  'I?*"?,  °W'^  American  edu- 

Bious  vagatie..    She  held  that  religion  consi.ts  S'°'"  '■  Stryker.ville,  NJ-.  ^4  Jane  i860;  d. 

fn  internjl  emotion  and  is  independint  of  know-  New   Haven    Conn,  24   Feb.    190&     He   wa. 

ledge  or  practice.    Her  view,  were  adopted  by  B;«t?«=J  'i^^''',"       ='■  ""J,""  professor 

Uiie  nun*ers  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Caiho-  °'  I"""",  '>"". '"S"  '*'^,    "*  ""'  ,^' 

lie.,  and  in  the  mh  and  i8lh  centuries  Scottish  "'.'tory  of  Soirta.  Revenue'  1  wu  one  of  the 

Presbyterian  ministers  were  for  a  hmn  time  com-  edtors  of  the  'Yale  R*view> ;  and  pubhshed  a 

peUed     to    renounce    Bonrignianism    at    their  colleet.on  of  Ws  wntmCT^e.  hislorual  tjbjecls 

Srdination,    Among  her  works  are  'Treatise  of  "!••'.    *=    "<^    «*     ^'W    -    HBtor.ol 

Solid  Virtue>  (1699); 'The  Light  of  the  World'     ^"^^'    n .-    *™.^.,™  .1 ...        «^ 

&,%>^'itjf''''    """■■"""   •"   ""  -..^SS'^r^^W-bSirSSh'S 

Oospel  Spirit    ti707J.  England,   1780:  d.   New   Yoric,   14  Dec   1845. 

Boiuinot.    boo're-not,    Sir    John    George,  In   1804  he  settled  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where 

Canadian  publicist:  d.  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  24  he  set  up  a  printing  ofhce.    He  was  an  earnest' 

Oct.  1838;  d.  14  Oct  1902.    He  was  educated  at  advocate  of  the  total  and  immediate  abolition 

Trinity   College,  Toronto ;  founded  and  edited  of  slavery,  a  position  which  aroused  consider- 

the    Halifax    Reporter,    became    .clerk    of    the  able  oppositton  to  him,  and  in  181S  he  formed 

Dominion  parliamoat  in  18S01   was  created  a  a  ehorch  composed  of  non-slaveholders.     His 

member  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  and  St-  ultra-radieal  views  U  last  obliged  him  to  re- 

George  in  1890 ;  and  in  1892  became  president  move  to  Germantown.      Afterward  he   resided 

«f  the  Royal   Society  of  Canada.     His  publica-  for  intervals  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  Quebec,  and 

tions  include  'The  Intellectual  Development  of  Mew   York,    where  he   founded  a  paper.    The 

the  Canadian  People^   O880)  ;  'Manndl  of  Con-  Proteitaitl     Vindicator.        He     wrote:        'The 

Mhntional     History'      (1888);     'Parliamentary  Book     and     Slavery     Irreconcilable'      {1815); 

Government  in  Canada'  (T8m)  ;  'Parliamentary  'Lectures   on    Ecclesiastical    History'    (1802); 

Procedure  and  Practice'   (1884)  :   'How  Canada  'Pietures   of   Quebec'    (1830);    'Slavery  Illlrt- 

is    Governed*'    C'Sps);    'Canada's    Intellectual  irafed  in  Its  Effects  upon  Women'  (IS34). 

Un™rM"hRuT.''?,S):^'Se''Br;S;"a„1  p  S'jr'i.eSts 'irEt'la  1    fV'S,  °l 

It.  Memorial,  of  th.  French  R^itne'  <.B«.).  ISffShi^^j'^pS  ',"„!■  tBem'e„^,''S- 

Bourke,  Jofao  Grogorvi  Amchcan  military  fordshire,  ii  Oct.  i8e2.     About  1810,  some  of 

officer:  b,  Philadclp.hia,  Pa.,'23  June  1846:  d..8  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  desirous  6i  ri- 

June  1896.    He  W»a  eraihiBted  at  West  Point  in  newing  the  primitive  form  of  worship  and  con- 

1869^  aiM  saw  much  serviCQ  agsinst  the  Indians,  stitution,  and  wished  particularly  to  revive  camp 

rising  through  various  grades  to  the  rank  of  meetihgs.    These  practices  were  considered  uo- 

major.    He  became  an  expert  in  American  eth-  advisable,  and  accordingly  ^fr.  BOume  and  his 

nological  lore;  was  apaititresident  of  the  Amer-  friends   were  expelled    from   the  body.     They 

ican  Folk-lore  Society,  and  wrote  ^Snake  Dance  were  ^oin  number,  and  Hu^  Boame-  wit  ac- 

of  the  Moquis,'  'Medicine  Mea  of  the  Apaches,'  knowledged  their  elcter.    The  name  of  Primitive 

aad  other  botdcs.    He  distioquished  himself  on  Methodists  was  adopted  in   1812.  bM  by  their 

the  Mexican  border.     He  was  an  officer  of  groat  opponems    they    were    long    styled  .'Ranters.* 

courage  and  ability.  The  sect  is  now  a  powerful  body  in  Eng^m). 

Bourmont,   Louis   Auruste   Victor,   loo-e  nwn;bering  in  1901,  i98.8?4  members  and  i,(00 

i-goost     v5k-tor     boor-moh,      (de  Chaisnes  ""msters.     In  the  United  States  it  has  w  mm- 

COMTE  DE).  marshal  of  France:  b.  2  Sept.  1773,  '4**"-  ^  ^horches  and  6,54?  members.     In  1S44 

at  the  castle  of  Bonnnont   in   Anjou;   d.   there  Botn-ne   visited    the    United    States,    where    hq 

37  Oct.  1846.    At  an  early  age  he  took  part  in  preaching  excited  much  attention.    He  also  vis- 

the  campaign  in  La  Vendee,  at  a  later  period  Ked  Canada,   Scotland,  and  Ireland,   where  he 

entered  the  Repnblrcan  army,  and  was  advanced  «"'  with   great   success  in  his   work.     He  pub- 

by  Napoleon,  under  whom  he  had  distinguished  'fshed  a   'History  of  the  Primitive  Methodists' 

himself  at  Dresden,  and  Nogent,  to  the  rank  of  (iSm)..  and  fotmded.  in  1824,   <The  Primitive 

general  of  division.    Although  he  had  gone  over  Methodist  Magaihie.' 
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Bonnie,  Tfincent,  1695-174?-  An  English 
poet:  b,  i&gs;  d.  2  Dec  1747,  After  studying 
at  Westminster,  lie  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  took 
his  Masters  degree  in  1721,  and  was  later  ap- 
pointed usher  in  the  Westminster  School.  His 
poetical  career  was  not  very  fruitful,  and  is 
best  expressed  in  a  volume  of  Latin  verse 
('Poemata')  published  in  1734,  and  since  en- 
larged and  republished.  Bourne  seems  to  have 
possessed  some  classical  charms  as  a  versifier, 
for  both  Cowper  and  Charles  Lamb  admired 
his  rhymes  and  even  rendered  some  of  them 
into  English.  Besides  being  simple  and  grace- 
ful, as  classical  poetry  invariably  was,  Bourne's 
production  was  characterized  by  considerable 
pathos,  a  thing'  the  earlier  classical  writers 
never  fell  in  with.  Some  of  his  enthusiastic 
admirers  have  even  gone  so  far  —  rather  too 
far,  it  seems  — as  to  class  Bourne  with  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  Ansonius,  and  almost  any  of  the 
classical  writers  save  Ovid.  His  epitaphs,  how- 
ever, do  deserve  special  mention.  (See  'Poe- 
MATA,'   ed.  Mitford,  London,  1840). 

Bonmenunith,  born'muth,  a  famous  water- 
ing-place in  the  south  of  England.  30  miles 
southwest  of  Southampton,  on  the  English 
Channel,  at  the  sottthwest  comer  of  Hampshire, 
near  the  boundary  of  Dorsetshire.  It  is  within 
the  limits  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Christchurch,  but  forms  a  municipal  borough 
by  itself.  It  is  situated  on  a  semicircular  bay 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  the  Bourne, 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  has  become  very 
popular  as  a  seaside  resort  for  consumptive 
and  other  delicate  persons.  It  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent laid  out  in  villas  and  detached  houses. 
The  Westover  Gardens  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  are  a  favorite  resort ;  they  include  a  win- 
ter garden,  where  orchestral  concerts  are  regu- 
larly given.  There  are  two  piers,  three  arcades, 
assembly  rooms,  baths,  etc.  The  buildings  in- 
clude hospitals,  a  sanatorium,  -  home  for  con- 
iUmptivea,  and  some  handsome  churches, 
among  the  latter  being  the  new  Bennett  Mem- 
orial church  and  St.  Peter's  church,  both  beau- 
tiful Gothic  buildings.  Tn  the  churchyard  of 
the  latter  lie  buried  William  Godwin,  Mary 
Wollstonflcraft,  and  their  daughter,  the  wife 
of  Shelley. 

Boumonite,  a  lead-copper  sulphantimonite 
belonging  to  the  onho  rhombic  system  of 
crystals.  It  occurs  both  crystallized  and  un- 
crystalliied,  has  considerable  metallic  lustre, 
and  generally  is  of  steel-gray  color.  It  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  Karz  Mountains,  Bohemia, 
Mexico,  Chile,  and  the  United  States  (in  Colo- 
rado, Arkansas,  and  Arizona). 

Bourrieiuie,  Louia  Antoine  Fauvelet  de, 
loo-e  an-twan  fo-ve-la  de  boo-ryen,  French 
historian  and  diplomatist:  b.  Sens,  9  July  1769; 
d.  Caen,  7  Feb.  1834.  He  was  educated  with 
Bonaparte  at  the  school  of  Bricnne,  where  a 
close  intimacy  sjirang  up  between  them.  On 
their  separation  in  i;8s,  when  Bonaparte  set 
oat  to  attend  the  ficole  Militaire  in  Paris,  they 
vowed  an  eternal  friendship.  At  the  age  of  19 
he  proceeded  to  one  of  the  German  universities, 
with  the  view  of  studying  law  and  languages. 
He  returned  to  P.iris  in  1792,  and  renewed  his 
early  friendship  with  Bonaparte,  who  employed 
him  in  drawing  up,  along  with  Gen.  Clarke, 
(ne  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  From 
uiis  period  Bourrienne's  diplomatic  career  com- 


menced. He  accompanied  Bonaparte  as  hia 
private  secretary  on  his  expedition  to  ^^ypt, 
and  afterward  continued  in  that  capacity  on  his 
elevation  to  the  consulate.  In  1804  he  was 
nominated  by  the  emperor  his  minister-plenipo- 
tentiary at  Hamburg.  In  the  end  of  1813  he 
returned  to  France,  where  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  director  of  the  posts,  and  in  1814 
was  made  prefect  of  police.  On  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon  he  paid  his  court  to  Louis  XVIII., 
who,  on  his  restoration,  nominated  him  a  min- 
ister of  state.  The  revolution  of  July,  r830, 
and  the  loss  of  his  private  fortune  affected 
him  so  much  that  he  lost  his  reason.  He  was 
removed  to  Normandy,  and  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Caen, 
where  he  died.  His  'Memoires  sur  Napoleon, 
le  Directoire,  le  Consulat.  I'Empire  et  la  Res- 
tauralion,'  edited  by  Viilemarest  (1829-31), 
contain  many  interesting  particulars  of  the 
youth  of  Napoleon,  and  also  of  the  histo^-  of 
the  directory  and  consulate,  although  they  are 
blamed  for  want  of  accuracy  in  many  points 
of  detail. 

Bouiaault,    Edm£,    ed-nia    boor-s5,    Frendi 

writer:  b.  1638;  d.  Montlugon,  1701.  Having 
gone  to  Paris  and  engaged  in  literature  he  boS 
gained  and  lost  the  favor  of  royalty,  and  pro- 
duced'pieces  for  the  stage  with  permanent  suc- 
cess; among  others,  <&ope  a  la  Vi]le,>  and 
'EsDpe  i  la  Cour,'  which  still  continue  on  the 
stage.  His  two  tragedies  'Marie  Stuart>  and 
<Germamcus>  are  forgotten.  Boursault  had  the 
nusfortune  to  quarrel  with  Moliere  and  Boileau. 
He  wrote  a  severe  criticism  on  the  'Ecole  dea 
Femme5>  -under  the  title  of  'Le  Portrait  du 
Peintre.'  Moliere  chastised  him  in  his  'Im- 
promptu de  Versatlles.>  To  revenge  himself  on 
Boileau.  who  had  ridiculed  him  in  his  satires, 
he  wrote  a  comedy  called  'Satyre  dea  Satyres.* 
Bourse.  The  name  applied  to  a  stock  ex- 
change in  European  countries.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  bourses  are,  naturally,  in  the 
principal  cities  —  at  Paris,  Beriin,  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, and  St.  Petersburg.  Some  of  them  are 
lodged  in  very  costly  buildings.  The  Paris 
Bourse,  for  instance,  is  built  in  Grecian  style  ol 


Bonsaa,  boos-sa.    See  Bussakg. 

Bousaingaolt,  Jean  Baptists  Joseph  Dieo- 
donn*.  zMft  bap-test  zhe-zef  dye-don-ni  hoc 
aan-go,  French  chemist:  b.  Pans,  2  Feb.  i8oa; 
d.  there,  12  May  1887.  He  was  educated  at 
the  School  of  Mines  of  Saint  Erienne.  He 
went  to  South  America  in  the  employment  of 
a  mining  company,  and  made  extensive  travels 
and  valuable  scientific  researches  there.  Re- 
turning to  France  he  became  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Lyons  in  1839,  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  agriculture  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers,  in  Paris,  and  then  made  Paris  hia 
chief  resilience.  In  1857  he  was  was  made 
commander  and  later  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Boussingault  published 
numerous  various  papers  embodying  the  results 
of^  his  scientific  researches.  His  works  deal 
chiefly  with  agricultural  chemistry,  and  in- 
clude 'Economic  Rurale'  (translated  into 
English  and  German)  'Memoirs  de  Chimie 
apricole  et  de  Physiologic' :  'Agronomic 
Chimie    agricole.    et    Physiologic.*  .ftc. 
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Boaninguihite,    boo-iSn-gS'-tlt,    a    native  Bonto,   boots,    o 

hjdrated  suTpiiBte  of  ma^esium  and  ammonia,  for  the  dolpliin  (Inia 

havingr  the  formula  (NHO.SO^MgSO.  +  6H,0.  ion. 
^^ll^l^  ^P^'^^/'^^'^^J  ^}°%^-7-    It  occurs  Bouton,  John  Bell,  American  author:  b. 

^'  11       e  M     /"*■■*■'  i"      f  w""^^  'A*"^"?'  Concord.  N.  H.,  15  March  1830;  d.  Cambridge, 

MpeciaUy  at  the  fumaroles  of  Mount  Cerboh.  Mass.,  18  Nov.  i^a.    He  edited  the  Clevelaid 

Artificial,  crystals  are  priamg  belonging  to  the  pi^in  Dealer  1851-5,  and  was  connected  with 

r  ^f'""  h^^^^.„\''^"'"^   """H  '^"'"  fhe   New   York  Journal   of  Commerce   1857-89. 

in    soft,    white,    granular    masses    in    Sonoma,  He  contributed  for  ten  years  to  Appleton's  Ari- 
nual    Cyclopedia,    and    published    'Loved    and 

BouBtrophe'don,  a  kind  of  writing  found  Lost*     (185?);     'Round    the    Block'     (1864); 

on  Greek  coins,  and  in  inscriptions  of  the  re-  'Treasury  of  Travel  and  Adventure* ;  'Round 

motest   antiquity.     The   lines   do   not   run   in   a  at>0"t  Moscow'    C1S87)  -   'Uncle  Sam's  Church* 

aniform   direction   from   the   left   to   the    right,  (1895)  ;   'Memoirs  of  General   Bell'    (1902). 
or  from  the  right  to  the  left ;  but  the  first  begins  Bouts,  Dirk,   or   Dterick,   derk  or  de-rik 

at  the  left  and  terminates  at  the  right;  the  sec-  bowts,  Dutch  painter:  b.  Haarlem,  about  1410; 

ond  runs  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  the  right  d.  1475.    He  was  a  brilliant  colorist  and  one  of 

to  the  left;  the  third,  a^in,  from  the  left;  and  the   most   prominent   members   of   the    Flemish 

so   on   alternately.     It   la   called   batutrophedon  school.     Among  his  works  are  the   'Martyrdom 

(that  is,  turning  back  like  oxen)   because  the  of  St.  Erasmus*   in  the  Church  of  St   Peter, 

imes  written  in  this   way  succeed  each  other  Louvain;  and  the  'Martyrdom  of  St  Hippoli- 

like  furrows  in  a  ploughed  field.     The  laws  of  tus'  in  the  cathedral  of  Bruges. 
Solon  were  cut  in  tables  in  this  manner.  Bout»  Rimfai.  bo<vr?-ma  (French),  words 

Boutelle,  boo-tfil',  Charles  Addison,  Amer-  or  syllables  which  rhyme,  arranged  in  a  panic- 

ican  legislator:  b.  Damariscotta,  Me., 9 Feb.  1839;  ular  order,  and  given  to  a  poet  with  a  subject, 

d.  21   May  1901,     He  served  in  the  navy  during  on   which  he   must   write  verses   ending  in  the 

the   Civil   War,   entering   as   an   acting   master,  same    rhymes,    disposed    in    the     same    order, 

and  being  promoted  to  lieutenant  for  gallantry  Menage  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin 

in  action.     In  1870  he  became  the  editor  of  the  of  this  ridiculous  conceit,  which  may  be  classed 

Bangor  fVhig  and  Courier.    He  was  elected  to  with  the  eggs  and  axes,  the  echoes,  acrostics. 

Congress  in  i88j,  and  held  his  seat  till  Decem-  and  other  equally  ingenious  devices  of  learned 

her,   1900,   when  he  resigned,  and   was  made  a  trifJers.     "Dulot    fa   poet  of  the   17th   century) 

captain    on   the    retired   list   of   the    navy.     He  was  one  day  complaining,   in  a  large   company, 

was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  that    300   sonnets    had    been    stolen    from    him. 

Affairs   in  the   Sist,   54lh,    and  55th   congresses  One   of   the   company   expressing   his   astonish- 

aud  was  author  of  the  bill   (1890)    authorizing  ment  at  the  number,     'Oh,'   said  he,   'they  ase 

the  construction  of  the  first  modem  battleships  blank  sonnets,  or  rhymes   (bouU  rimfs)    of  all 

of  the  United  States  navy.  the  sonnets  1  may  have  occasion  to  write.' '    Thb 

*•     .         •      -bl-  j  ■  l     ,  ,  1. J      t  .  ludicrous  statement  produced  such  an  effect  that 

Boutenmk,    Pnednch,    ir^d'ri^    how-ttr-  it  became  a  fashionable  amusement  to  compose 

ySk    German  philosopher:  b.  15  April,  176^  blank  sonnets,  and  in  1648  a  ^to  volume  of  bbuts 

^  Oker,  a  village  not  far  from  t^lar.  m  North  rimes  was  published.    Sarrailn's  <Du!ot  Vaincu. 

Germany  ;d.  Gottmgen.  9  Aug.  t^     He  was  at  ^m  la  Dffaite  des  Bouts  Rimes,*  is  an  amusing 

first    a    follower   01    Kant,   but   finally   attached  perfonnance 

himself   to  Jacobi.     His   <Ideen   zu  einer  allge-  „      i_  „'  ■        ^,      ,,   —  „ „    . 

meinen  Apodiktik'  was  the  immediate  fruit  of  .  Boutwcll,  bowt  well,  GeoTKC  SewcU.  Amer- 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  philosophical  '""  statesman:  b  Brookline  Mass..  ^  Jan. 
Tiews  of  Fr.  S  Jacobi.  This  work  was  pub-  ^^^^'J-  ?'"°'°\  ^^^^'-Jl  ^^^-  ^f^  ^\T1 
liBhed  in  two  volumes,  1799.  It  was  afterward  "(im'tled  to  the  bar  m  1836;  served  in  the  SUte 
onnpleted  by  the  'Manual  of  Philosophical  'eg'slature  m  1842-51;  governor  of  Massachu- 
Knowledge'  (1813),  and  by  the  'Religion  of  ^etts  1851-2;  was  an  organize  of  the  Republican 
Reason'  (1824)-  In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  P?^y  '"1854,  and  appointed  the  first  commis- 
his  'Aesthetik'  (1806-1834),  he  had  to  contend  1'°""  ?f  *=  t>^«'!y  e^abhshed  Department  of 
Whh  many  powerful  anUgonists.  Bouterwek  Internal  Revenue  in  1862.  He  was  representa- 
has  gained  a  permanent  reputation  by  his  'Ges-  tive  in  Congress  1863-9;  one  of  the  managers 
diichte  der  neuern  Poesie  und  Beredsamkeit'  of  the  impeachment  tnal  of  President  JohuMn; 
(History  of  Modem  Poetry  and  Eloquence)  ?«T=t=^^  "^  ^^^  treasury  m  1869-73;  and  a 
(1801-19),  a  work  which,  though  unequal  in  United  States  senator  in  1873-9-  Besides  nu- 
some  respects,  and  in  parts,  especially  in  the  perous  speeches  he  published  'Educational  Top- 
first  volume,  partial  and  superficial,  is  an  excel-  "^s  and  Institutions'  ('859) ;  several  works  con- 
knt  collection  of  notices  and  original  observa-  cermng  taxation;  'The  Constitution  of  the 
tions.  and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  V"'"^  States  at  the  End  of  the  First  Century' 
works  of  the  kind  in  German  literature.  Among  (1896)  ;  'Reminiscences  of  Sixty  Years  m  Pub- 
his  minor  productions,  a  selection  of  which  he  he  Affairs'  (1902).  After  1898  he  was  espe- 
published  in  1818,  af«  many  essays,  which  are  "ally  prom inetit  as  a  leader  of- the  Anti-Im- 
superior  to  the  best  of  his  larger  speculative  perialists  and  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Philippine 
works;  for  instance,  the  introduction  to  the  His-  po'it^y  "f  tl^^  administration. 
tory,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  literary  Bourard,  Joseph  Antoine,  zho-z£f  an-twan, 
labors  until  that  period,  with  great  candor  French  architect :  b.  Saint- Jean -de -Bournay,  19 
and  with  almost  excessive  severity  against  him-  Feb.  1840.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Constant  Dufeux, 
■elf.  His  'History  of  Sfianish  Literature'  has  whom  he  assisted  in  his  work  connected  with  the 
been  translated  i^o  finanish,  French,  and  Eng-  Panthion,  the  Law  School,  and  the  Palace  of  the 
lith.  Luxembourg.    He  was  appointed   inspector  ol 
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public  works  in  Parit,  and, 

■  lect,  making  himself  fai ^^   ...-    

e  Theatre  Lyrique,  the  Church  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  (he  barracks  of  the  Republican  Guard. 
He  transformed  the  old  frrain  niarket  into  a 
Bourse ;  constructed  the  railway  stations  of  Sainte 
Etienne  and  Marseilles;  was  architect  of  the 
Pavilion  of  the  City  of  Paris  at  the  exposition 
of  1878 ;  and  created  the  magnificent  central 
dome  of  that  of  188*  He  had  charge  of  the 
decoration  of  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  won  ^reat  popu- 
larity  by  the  in3g;nt licence  of  the  festivals  which 
he  arranged.  In  June  1897,  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  newly  created  administrative  di- 
rection of  architecture  and  promenades.  He 
was  made  an  officer  of  the  L^on  of  Honor 
in  1889.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the 
preparation  for  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
1900,  being  director  of  architectural  services 
and  chief  of  the  management  of  fetes,  under 
M.  Picard, 

Bouvardia.  boo-var'dI-9,  a  gcnns  of  about 
25  species  of  American  shrubs  or  perennial 
herbs  of  the  natural  order  Rubiacea,  natives 
mostly  of  tropical  Mexico,  some  of  Arizona  and 
Texas.  Several  horticultural  varieties  are 
largely  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  their  ter- 
minal cymes  of  long  tubular  white,  red,  or  yeU 
low,  sometimes  perfumed  blossoms  which  are 
very  useful  as  cut  flowers  during  late  fall  and 
early  winter.  The  type  species  are  not  culti- 
vated commercially. 

Bouvart,  or  Bouvard.  boo-var.  Alexia, 
Swiss  mathematician  and  astronomer :  b.  Haute 
Savoie,  27  June  1767 ;  d.  7  June  1843.  He  went 
to  Paris  about  1785  to  study  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  and  in  1793  obtained  a  position  in 
the  Paris  Observatory.  He  is  celebrated  for  his 
researches  in  the  theory  of  planetary  motions, 
especially  those  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Later 
he  took  up  the  theory  of  Uranus,  and  was  the 
first  to  suggest  that  the  discrepancies  between  the 
old  and  new  observations  could  only  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  hypothesis  of  another  undiscovered 
disturbing  planet,  an  opinion  which  he  retained 
till  his  [kath,  three  years  before  the  discovery 
of  Neptune.  He  published  'Nouvelles  tables 
de  Jupiter  et  de  Satume>  (1806)  ;  'Mimoire 
sur  les  Observations  MSteorologiques,  faites  k 
rObservatoire  de  Paris.' 

Bouvfi,  Pauline  Canington,  American 
novelist :  b.  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  married  Thomas 
Tracy  Bouvi  in  1898.  Besides  the  historical 
novel  'Their  Shadows  Before'  {1900)  she  has 
published  'La  Toison  d'Or*  from  the  French 
of  Amed6e  Achard  (1900). 

Bouvet,  Joachim,  French  missionary:  b. 
Mans,  about  i6£a ;  d.  Pekin,  China,  28  June  1732. 
Sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  China  to  study  the  cus- 
toms and  institutions  of  that  country,  he  was 
received  with  favor  at  the  imperial  court  at 
Pekin,  empl<ved  by  the  emperor  in  directing  va- 
rious constructions,  and  allowed  to  build  a 
church  even  within  the  palace.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1697,  with  permission  to  take  back 
with  him  to  China  as  many  missionaries  as 
would  undertake  the  voyage.  He  presented  to 
Louis  XIV,  49  works  in  the  Chinese  language, 
and  in  1699  departed  again  for  China  with  lo 
associates,  among  whom  was  the  learned  Paren- 
nin.  He  labored  for  nearly  go  years  with  inde- 
^tigablc  ardor  to  promote  the  progress  of  the 


in  that  empire.  He  gave  an  accotmt  of 
the  Ftate  of  China  in  several  treatises  and  letten, 
and  made  a  dictionary  of  the  language. 

Boavet,  Marie  Marguerite,  American 
writer  of  books  for  young  people :  b.  New  Or- 
leans, 14  F"eb.  1865.  She  has  published  'Sweet 
William'   {1890)  :  'Little  Marjorie's  Love  Story> 


ette'     (1896)  ;     'A    Little    House    in    Pimlicb* 
{1898);  'Tales  of  an  Old  Chate3u>   (1900). 

Bouvier,  John,  American  jurist  of  French 
birth :  b.  Codognan,  in  the  department  of  Gard, 
1787;  d.  Philadelphia,  18  Nov.  1851.  He  was 
of  a  Quaker  family,  which  emigrated  to  tbis 
country  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  when  he 
was  in  his  isth  year.  He  obtained  employment 
for  several  years  in  a  book  store,  became  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  tSia,  published  a 
newspaper  for  a  short  time  at  Brownsville,  in 
the  western  jwrt  of  Pennsylvania,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818.  During 
his  studies  he  made  a  complete  analysis  of  Black- 
stone's  'Commentaries.'  In  1822  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  city  he 
resided  till  his  death.  He  published,  in  i83?(,  a 
'Law  Dictionary,  adapted  to  the  Constitution 
and  Laws  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  and 
of  the  several  Stales  of  the  American  Union,' 
the  fruit  of  10  years'  labor.  In  1841  he  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  Bacon's  'Abridgement 
of  the  I^w.'  His  greatest  work,  published  two 
months  before  his  death,  was  the  'Institutes  of 
American  Law.' 

Bovee,  George,  American  politician :  b.  Saint 
James,  La.,  1840;  d.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  1903.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  native  whites  to  join  the 
Republican  party.  He  was  elected  Secretary  of 
State  in  1868,  but  Quarfeiled  with  Got.  War- 
moth,  the  head  oi  the  administration,  and  it  was 
this  quarrel  and  the  removal  of  Bovee  by  War- 
moth  which  led  to  the  political. complications  in 
Louisiana,  and  the  dual  State  government  of 
1872  to  18^ 

Boves,  Jaw  Tomaa,  military  adventurer  in 
Spanish  America;  d.  5  Dec  1814.  He  was  born 
in  Castile,  and  of  the  loweat  eittraction.  At  the 
age  of  30  he  was  employed  as  a  naval  officer  to 
guard  tke  American  coast,  but  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  was  condemned  and  imprisoned  for 
bribery  and  prevarication.  After  his  release,  he 
joined  the  royal  forces,  but  began  to  wage  war 
on  his  own  account  after  the  defeat  of  Cagigal 
at  Matiirin,  Boves  established  himself  at  Cala- 
bozo,  Veneznela,  and  with  500  men,  many  of 
whom  were  slaves,  defeated  Mariho,  the  dictator 
of  the  eastern  provinces.  He  defeated  the  inde- 
pendents twice,  slaughtered  a)]  his  prisoners,  and 
gained  for  his  army  the  name  of^  the  Infernal 
Division.  He  was  defeated  by  Rivas,  and  a  part 
of  his  army,  being  taken  captive,  were  put  to 
death;  but  he  quickly  recovered  his  strength, 
resumed  the  offensive,  and  in  1814  defeated 
Bolivar  and  Marino  at  La  Puerta,  The  strug- 
gle was  prolonged  with  alternate  successes  and 
reverses,  and  with  incessant  cruelties.  Boves 
advanced  toward  Valencia,  where  the  independ- 
ents were  strongly  fortified,  and  after  a  blockade. 
forced  the  town  to  capitulate.  To  give  a  more 
solemn  sanction  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  a 
mass  was   celebrated  between  the  two  armies. 
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and  at  tbe  moment  of  the  elevatjooi  the  rt^alist  the  nature  of  tbeir  habitst  pemiks,  as  on  tbe 
Keocral  promisei]  a  strict  and  faithful  observe  plains  inhabited  by  most  atUelt^Ke  and  certain 
anc«  of  the  treaty;  but  having  entered  the  town,  biEMi,  they  gather  into  enormous  herda.  Tbe 
he  (wd«red  the  republican  officers  and  a  lai^  sheep,  goats,  and  some  of  the  antelopes,  are 
number  of  the  soldiers  to  be  shot  Boves  waa  confined  to  mountain  ranges;  niost  of  the  oxen 
again  victorious  at  Anguita,  and  obliged  Boli-  dwell  in  forests;  attd  the  musk-ox  is  restricted 
var  to  retreat  to  Carthagena.  He  now  entered  to  Arctic  lands.  Most  of  these  animals,  how- 
Caracas,  and  shortly  after  gained  a  tww  victory,  ever,  show  great  adaptability  to  new  climato* 
and  killed  or  wounded  1,500  of  the  Independents,  and  conditions,  have  a  high  degree  of  yaria- 
His  last  triumph  was  at  Urica ;  he  was  struck  bility,  and  are  susceptible  of  taming  and  do- 
by  a  Idnce,  and  died  upon  the  field  of  battle,  mestication.  In  consequence  they  have  fur- 
His  funeta)  was  celebrated  amid  bloody  com-  nished  to  mankind  die  moat  important  of  his  aids 
motion,  while  his  troops  were  putting  to  death  to  agricukure,  as  the  cattk,  eheep,  and  goats, 
the  men,  women,  and  children  whom  tliej  had  which  he  has  been  able  to  take  with  him  to 
made  prisoners.  erery  part  of  the  world,  to  train  to  his  service, 
Bovey.  Henry  Taylor,  Canadian  engineer:  ^7  iL,^'*''*^,  *^  w***^'  'Wovement  into 
b.    Devon^re,   fnglMd.     He   was  educated   at  l^"  K^'  resources  of  food  and  cloth.ng,  wh.ch 

Cambridge  University  and  took  up  the  profes-    ^^J.^^""   **^1.  ^^*        ""    '  — — 

si<m    0*   dvil  engineering.    He  was   smolnted  *""  i?*.  "^"1*     i     -i  ™ 

professor  of  d^  engineiring  and  appE^me-  '^'""P^S'ng   the   family. 

f:hatiica    in  McGiU   UniTersity  in  Montreal   in  .  Bovmes,  Flanders,  a  village  within  a  short 

18S7   and   has  since  lived   in  Canada.     He   is  a  distance  of  Lilk,  celebrated  for  the  memorable 

member  of  many  professional   societicB  both  in  victory   gained   by   Philip   Augustus   of  France, 

England,    Canada,   and   the   Uohed   States,   and  "ver  Otho  IV.   of  Germany,   and   his  allies,   a? 

is  the  author  of  'Applied  Mechanics'    (iKa)  ;  July  1214-     Philip  of  Valois  defeated  here,  in 

•Theory  of   Structures  and   Strength  of  Matt-  1340.  10,000  English  troops;  and,  on   17  and  18 

riala'    (i8g3);  'Hydraulics'    (iSgs).  May    1794,  the  French  here  defeated  the  Aus- 

Boridz,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  _.       ,,,.,„.        ,       ,. 

important   families   of  mammals.  diai«4«ized  ^    Bovmo,  luly,  (ancienUy  Bdw»k*»),  a  forti- 

pre-eminentiy  by  the  possession  of  hollow  per-  "*'^  •'>*"'  !"  '"*  P/oJl'nce  of  Foggia.  30  miles 

sistent    horns   in   both    sexes,   and   the   form   of  sp""  southwest  of  Foggia,  near  the  Cervaro; 

digestive  apparatus  which  involves  chewing  the  '"e  seat  of  a  bishopric,  suffra^n  to  Bcneyento. 

cud.    The  family  consists  of  the  large  herbivor-  ^^  has  a  cathedral  two  parish  churches,  and  sev- 

ous  animals  with  cloven  hoofs,  which  are  most  J''^'   convents.     The   Spaniards    were   defeated 

prominent   as   game,   and   which   have   supplied  ^^^  ^y  ^=  Imperiahsts  in  i;34-     Pop.  7,613. 

nearly   all  our  domestic   animals,   except  horses  Bow,  the  earliest  mstrtunent  known,   and 

and    camds.      This   family   includes   all   of   the  the  most   generally   difEuscd,   among  all   savage 

ruminants,  except  the  deer,  giraffes,  and  prong-  and    barbarous    people    ior   the    propulsion    of 

horn,  and  embraces  five  sections  or  sub-families,  misses  in  the  chase  or  in  war.    There  are  two 

namely:   the  antelopes   (Antilopinx)  ;  the  goats  forms  of  the  bow,  tbe  long~bow  and  the  croas- 

(Ca^rinsc)  ;   the   sheep    fOvinse)  ;   the  musk-ox  bow,   the   former   of   which   is   the   earlier,   the 

(Cfvibovinse) ;      and      the      oxen      (Boviite).  more  general,  and  by  far  the  moce  celebrated, 

Although   in    a   genera!   way   the  members    of  as  being  the   weapon   of  the   famous  En^ish 

th:se    sections    are    easily    recognized,    all    are  archers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  were  pmiularly 

connected  by  intermediate  examples  whose  posi-  said  to  carry  at  their  belts  the  lives  of  four- 

tion  is  assigned  with  difficulty,  so  that  a  gen-  and-twenty    Scots,   that  being'  the   number  of 

eral   structural   likeness   covers    even    such   dif-  clothyard  arrows  in  tiieir  quivers.     The   lOng- 

ferent   examples   as   the   delicate   antelopes   and  bow  passed   out  of  nte   as  a   military   weapon 

the  heavy  cude.     A  conspicuous  common  cha-  with  the  improvement  of  firearms  j   but  there 

racier  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  horns,  which  were  men  yet  alive  in  the  beginning  of  this 

gave  the  name  Cavicomia  to  the  group  in  the  century  who  remembered  that  the  Highlandcfi, 

early   classifications.      These   horns    are   always  in    the   Jacobite    rising   of    1715.   carried    bows 

m  pairs,  and  consist  of  sheaths  of  horn  grow-  and  arrows ;    and   at   the  captute   of   Paris,   in 

ing  from  the  skin  and  covering  'cores,*  which  1814,   Bashkirs   and   Circassians,   in   the   service 

are  protuberances  of  hone  from  the  frontal  bones  of  Russia,  were  seen  in  the  streets  of  that  city, 

of  the  skull,  varying  in  form  in  the  different  armed  in  chain-mail,  with  bow-cases  and  <}uiv- 

groups,   and   contain   hollow   spaces,    which   are  era.      Some   of    the    North    American    Indians, 

extensions  of  the  frontal  sinuses.    These  horns  especially  the  Comanches  and  tbe  Apaches  were 

begin  to  grow   soon  after  the  animat  13   born,  very  expert  with  the  bow.     Whatever  the  sub- 

and  increase  until  they  attain  their  full  siie  with  stance  of  which  the  bow   is  made,  whether  of 

the  maturity  of  the  individual;   with   very  few  wood,   horn    or   steel,   its   figure    is    nearly   the 

exceptions  they  are  worn  by   both  sexes,  but  same    in    all    countries,    having    generally    two 

those  of  the  males,  especially  among  sheep,  arc  inflexions,  between  which,  in  the  place  where 

often  considerably  larger  and  more  effective  as  the  arrow  is  fixed,  is  a  right  line.    The  Grecian 

weapons  than  those  of  the  females.    No  animal  bow  was  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter    Z: 

ontside  of  this  family  possesses  hollow  horns  of  in   drawing  it,   the  hand   was  brought   back  to 

this   character,   except    the   pronghorn,    and    in  the  right  breast,  and  not  to  the  car.    The  Scyth- 

Ais  case  they  are  branched,   and  are  annually  ian   bow   was   distinguished   for   its   remarkable 

shed,  neither  of  whjdj  conditions  ever  occurs  curvature,  which  was  nearly  semi-circular ;  that 

among  the  Bovidx.  of  the  modern  Tartars  is  similar  to  it     The 

The  Bovidse  are  distributed  throughout  the  materials  of  bows  have  been  different  in  diSer- 

Jrtiole  world,  except  Australia  and  South  Amer-  ent  countries.    The  Persians  and  Indians  made 

•ca.  They  are  in  the  main  gregarious,  and  where  them  of  reeds.    The  Lycian  bows  were  made  at 


BOW  BBLLS  — BOWDICH 

the  cornel-tree;  those  of  the  Ethiopians  of  the  Bow   Legs,   a    deformity   of  the   len  in 

paim-tree.     That  of   Pandarus  was  made   from  whidi  the  loiecs  are   far  apart  and   the   leg   is 

the  horn  of  a  mountain  goat,  i6  palms  in  length :  bowed    outward.     It    is    technically    known    as 

the  string  was  an  oxhide  thong.     The  horn  of  genu  varitm  and  is  the  opposite  of  knock-knees, 

the  antelope  is  still  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  or  genu  tialgum.     Two  fonna   are  common,   in 

the    East.      The    long-bow    was    the    favorite  one  the  bow  is  a  gradual  one,  practically  the 

national  weapon    in  England.     The  battles  of  entire  leg  being  bent,   in  the  other  the  bend 

Crccy   (1346),  Poitiers   (135^).  and  Agincourt  takes  place  quite  suddenly  just  above  the  ankle. 

{1415)  were  won  by  this  weapon.    It  was  made  Sometimes  the   bow   is   front  and  back   instead 

of  yew,  ash,   etc.,  of  the  height  of  the  archer,  of  sideways.     Bow  leg  is  the  commonest  of  the 

The  Birow  being  usually  half  the  length  of  the  deformities,    making    fully    10   per   cent    of   all 

bow,  the  clothyard  was  only  employed  by  a  man  orthopedic  cases.     It  may  be  congenital,  it  i& 

six  feet  high.    The  arbalist,  or  cross-bow,  was  a  usually^  due  to  rickets  (q.v.)  and  perhaps  may 

popular    weapon    with    the    Italians,    and    was  occur  in  strong  and  heavy  children  who  stand 

mtroduced  into   England  in  the   13th  century,  too  much  while  very  young.    In  the  majority 

'The  arrows  shot  from  it  were  called  quarrels.  of  cases  it  is  outgrown,  but  in  pronounced  in- 

Of  the  power  of  the  bow,  and  the  distance  stances   it  can  be  cured  only  by  prolonged  cor- 

to  which  it  will  tarry,   some   remarkable  anec-  rection  by  means  of  appropriate  braces. 

dotes  are  related.     Xenopbon   mentions  an  Ar-  n        _:   j                      !.■•     ■                        1 

cadian  whose  head  was  shot  through  by  a  Car-  .  Bow-window,   m   architecture,   properly   a 

duchian  archer.    Stuart  mentions  a  random  shot  "'".dow  forming  a  rec«w  or  bay  .n  a  room, 

of  a  Turk,  which  he  found  to  be  584  yards;  and  Pl^I^^^f  outward,  and  havmg  for  the. outline 

Mr.   Strutt  saw  the  Turkish  ambassador  shoot  ?*  '"<=  P'^n   a  segment  "i /"^<?l^     Th-s  term 

^  yards  in  the  archery  ground  near   Bedford  's,  however,  often  confounded  with  bay-wmdow 

Square.     Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a  Turkish  bow  "?«>.,'>"='..  "t"**  Pf^P'^'y  '^•"if^S^^'l  ^"  5 

wfiich  has  been  known   to  pierce  a   steel  target  «'"''»'■  "'""io*  *'?^.^  stra.ght-s.ded  plan,  and 

or  a  piece  of   brass   two   inches  thick.     In   the  ^^^    second   a    projecting    window   no^    on    the 

journEll   of   King   Edward   VI.   it   is   mentioned  Bround-floor,  and  supported  on  a  corbel  or  other 

that    100  archers   of   the   king's    guard   shot   at  nlo'"=d  base, 

a  one  inch  board,  and  that  some  of  the  arrows  Bow-wood.  See  Osagb  Obahge. 
passed  through  this  and  into  another  board  behind  „  ,.  .  ™,  „  ,  ,  ■ ,  - 
It,  although  the  wood  was  extremely  solid  and  ,  Bowdich,  Thomas  EdwKd.  African  trav- 
firm.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  many  savage  e  er,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  attempts  to  ex- 
nations  to  poison  their  arrows.  This  practice  is  P'ore  the  mtenor  of  the  Dark  Continent :  h.  Bris- 
mentioned  by  Homer  and  the  ancient  historians ;  '°'' J"?*  ^79'  '■  °-  '°  J^"'  '*^  ,"^  *^^.  ^^  *? 
and  we  have  many  similar  accounts  of  modem  Oxford,  but  was  never  regularly  matriculated. 
travelers  and  navigators  from  almost  every  part  At  an  early  age  he  married  and  engaged  in 
of  the  world.  Some  of  these  stories  are  of  trade  at  Bristol.  Finding  the  details  of  business 
doubtful  authority,  but  others  are  well  authen-  irksome,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  writer 
ticated.  Some  poison  obtained  by  Conddmine  '".tne  service  of  the  African  Company,  and  set 
from  Sooth  American  savages  produced  instan-  »il.  for  Africa  m  1814.  In  1816,  it  bemg  thought 
taneous  death  in  animals  inoculated  with  it.  desirable  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  negro  kmg 
The  poisoned  arrows  used  in  Guiana  are  not  9^  Ashantee,  Bowdrch  was  chosen  to  conduct 
shot  from  a  bow,  but  blown  through  a  tube.  '*  i  and  he  executed  with  success  the  duties  of 
See  Aib-cun;  also  Ajrcheby.  his    situation.     After    remaining   some   time    m 

In  music  it  is  the  well-known  implement  by  Afri<^  he  returned  home,  and  soon  after  pub- 
the  means  of  which  the  tone  is  produced  from  hshed  his  'Mission  to  Ashantee,  »-ith  a  Statis- 
viols,  violins,  and  other  instruments  of  that  kind,  tical  Account  of  that  Kingdom  and  Geographi_ 
It  is  made  of  a  thin  ateff  of  elastic  wood,  taper-  wj  .N^/'ces  of  other  Parts  of  the  Interior  of 
ing  slightly  till  it  reaches  the  lower  end,  to  Afnca.>  Having  offended  the  company  m  whose 
which  the  hairs  (about  80  or  100  horse-hatrs)  f "'«  he  had  been  engaged,  and  having,  there- 
are  fastened,  and  with  which  the  bow  is  strung,  iore,  no  prospect  of  farther  employmwit.  yet 
At  the  upper  end  is  an  oniamented  piece  of  wood  wishmg  ardentljf  to  return  to  Africa  for  the 
or  ivory  called  the  nut,  and  fastened  with  a  purpose  of  visiting  its  hitherto  unexplored  r- 
screw,  which  serves  to  regulate  the  t  -  '  "■""''  T»™^.-h  r..ni„^H  ,n  -,=1,^  ,h^  =»«t, 
the  hairs.    It  is  evident  that  the  s' 

from  which  ...        ,         ,-.,.- 

physical  and  mathematical  science.  His  recep- 
tion from  the  French  literati  was  extremely 
flattering.     A   public  eulogium  was  pronounced 

;, --  -.—,-' ■■  -     rt    "  'u     ■  on  him  at  a  meetiag  of  the  Institute,  and  an 

don,  and  celebrated  for  centuries.     One  who  is  advantageous   appointment   was  offered  him  by 

born    within   the   sound   of   Bow   Bells   is   con-  ^^,^   French   government.    To   obtain   funds   for 

Sidered  a  genuine  cockney.  ,he  prosecution  of  his  favorite  project,  Bowdich 

Bow  Idand,  an  island  in  the  South  Pa-  also  published  a  translation  of  'Mollien's  Trav- 

cific   Ocean,   near  the  eastern   extremity  of  the  els  to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.' 

Society  Isles,  in  lat  18°  6'  S.  and  Ion.  140°  51' W,  and  other  works;  by  the  sale  of  which  he  was 

It  is  a  low  island,  of  coral  formation,  about  30  enabled,  with  a  little  assistance  from  other  per- 

miles    in   length   and    s    miles   in    breadth.    It  sons,  to  make  pr^arations  for  his  second  Afri- 

derives  its  name  from  its  shape,  which  is  bow-  can  expedition.     He  sailed  from  Havre  in  Au- 

like,    the   outer   edge   only   being   of   land,   and  gust    I8a2   and   arrived    in   safety    in   the   river 

encircling  a  great  central  lagoon.    It  was  di«-  Gambia.    A  disease,  occasioned  by  fatigue  and 

cornered  by  Bougainville  in  1768.  anxiety  of  mind,  here  put  an  end  to  his  life. 


BO  WDITCH — BO  WDOm 

,     ._ ^ ,     American  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read 

ybjrsician :  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  9  Aug.  1808;  d.  id  aloud  in  a  family.    The  work  had  i.  large  sale, 
an.    1893.    He  received  his  degree  at  Harvard  and  was  long  popular,  despite  the  ridicule  it 
m    1832  ;    was  professor  of  clinical   medicine  at  brought  down  upon  the  head  of  its  over-prudish 
Harvard    in    lostrfi?;    chairman    of   the    State  editor,  who  had  the  happiness  or  unhappiness 
Board   of  Health  in  186^-75;  and  president  of  to  add  permanent^  to  the  Englisb  tongue  the 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  1877.    He  word  *bowdlerism*  as  a  synonjrm  for  senseless 
announced  the  taw  of  soil  moisture  as  a  cause  expurgation.     Tile   last  years  of  Bowdler's   life 
of    consumption  in   New   England ;    introduced  were  given  to  the  task  of  preparing  a  purified 
several   new  features  in  surgical  treatment,  and  edition  of  Gibbon's  'History.* 
was  author  of  many  general  and  special  works  t>-_ji„j._      o_  d«_„-.    t— «,..- 
in  medical  science.    iTe  was  the  fir*  to  practise  Bowdleram.    See  Bowdlsb,  Thokas. 
chest-puncture  in  cases  of  pleurisy.                              Bowdotn,  bo'don,  Junca,  American  states- 
Bowdhcb,    Henry     Pickering,     American  man :  b   Boston,  8  Aug.  1727 ;  d.  there.  6  Nov. 
edtjcator:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  4  April  1840.    He  ?790.     Graduatmg   from   Harvard   m    1745,  he 
was  Bt^duated  at  Harvard  in  1861,  and  subse-  inherited  m  174?  a  large  fortune  from  his  father 
quently    studied   chemistry   and   medicine,   and.  a .  wealthy    merchant,   and    was   thus  provided 
after   the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  reached  the  ?"*''  P«=."'  to  gratify  his_  taste   for  scientific 
rank  of  major  in  the  Union  service,  he  torfc  a  mvestigation.    In  1751  he  visited  FranU in,  who 
special  course  in  physiology  in  France  and  Ger-  "P'ained  to  him  the   results  of  his  electrical 
many.      In  1871-6  he  was  assistant  professor  of  researches.  A  correspondence  ensued  that  laSted 
physiology  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  many  years,  and  FranUm   read   Bowdom  s  la- 
in 1876  was  elected  to  the  full  chair  but  resigned  '""*  ^*°"  ^.''^  *^/"'  Society  of  London     He 
on  9  May  1906.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Amer-  *as   a  prommenl  figure   m  the  politics   of   his 
ican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  well  as  State    being  elected   a  member  of  theGeneral 
of   numerous    medical    societies,   and   has    pub-  ^""'^S^^-G,  and  of  the  Council   i7Sfr^.    He 
lished    many   papers   on    physiological   subjects.  P^sided  over  the  Constitutional   Convention  in 
„        ,.    ,   *^,       ,.,  ,     „  ..      7,     .        .  1779.  and  to  hira  was  due  the  form  of  some 
Bowditch,  bow  dich,   N«thMUel.  American  „£  the  most  admired  sections  of  the  constitution 
mathematician:b.  Salem,  Mass.,  26  March  1773;  it  drew  up.     As  governor,  1785-6,  he  quelled 
d.  Boston,  16  March  1838.    The  son  of  a  cooper  gh^yPg   Reunion.    In    1788  he  was  a  delegate 
he  went  to  schoo   till  10  years  of  age,  when  he  to  the  Federal   Constitutional  Conventioa    He 
Witw-ed  his  father  s  shop.     Uter  he  was  appren-  ^^g   ^   Fellow   of   Harvard   College   from    1770 
ticed   to  the  ship  chandlery   business,  which  he  jo  1785  and  to  it  he  left  a  legacy  of  £400.     A 
followed  till  he  went  to  sea.    He  studied  ujces-  founder  and  first   president   of    the  American 
santly,    during    intervals    of    business    and    in  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  bequeathed 
mominet  and  night  hours.    Mathematics  was  the  n    his   very   valuable    library.    The    degree    of 
science  in  which  he  was  most  interested,  and  he  Doctor   of   Laws    was    conferred    upon   him   by 
mastered  algebra  atid   Latin   unaided.     He   had  ,he  universities  of  Yale  and  Edinburgh.     Bow- 
a  t«cher  for  French,  and  in  later  life  he  look  j^in  College  in  Brunswick,  Me,  was  named  in 
up  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German.    He  learned  his  honor.    He  wrote  a  poetical  paraphrase  of 
navigation  and  was  an  omnivorous  reader.    In  Dodsley's   'Economy  of  Human  Gfe'    (1759), 
I79S  he  made  his  first  voyage  as  derk,  later  as  ^nd    several   papers   which   may  be    found    in 
supercargo,  and  in  the  course  of  five  long  voy-  (he  first   volume  of  the  American  Academy's 
w-s  rose  *=  be  master     Harvard  College  gave  .Memoirs.*    To  the    'Pietas  et  Gratulatio,>    a 
him  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  offered  hinj  the  volume  of  poems  published  by  Harvard  on  the 
professorship  of  mathematics,  which  he  declined,  accession  of  George  III,,  he  contributed  an  Eng- 
as  he  alw  did  a  similar  offer  from  the  Umver-  ij,h  poem  and  two  Latin  epigrams, 
sity  of  Virginia,  and  the  United  States  Military 

Academy.  Between  1814  and  1817  he  trans-  Bowdom,  Jame«,  American  statesman  (son 
lated  Laplace's  'Micanique  Celeste,'  and  ap-  of  the  preceding)  :  b.  Boston,  22  Sept  1753;  d. 
pended  to  it  an  elaborate  commentary.  He  con-  Naushon  Island,  Buzzard's  Bay,  11  Oct.  1811. 
tributed  largely  to  scientific  periodicals,  his  ar-  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  177',  stud- 
ticles  being  principally  op  mathematics  and  ied  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  traveled 
astronomy.  He  was  admitted  as  a  Fellow  to  the  in  Europe.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
Royal  Society  of  London.  he  returned  home  and  became  successively  a 
Tt-^iit^k'.  i!....^-.!  u_-i-.4,..  1  _  member  of  the  Assembly,  the  State  Senate,  and 
Bowditch»  Pr8Cti«I  Nitrigator,  a  ivork  on  ^  j  ,  t^  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convcn- 
«^!l''*t,^JL''^^.^,«™i'^«''''ll"''/i;  '?  tioniwg.  In  Jefferson's  administration  he  was 
tSr;^f.i,^h2^n  by  Nath»niel  Bowditch  (q.v.)  ^p^j^^^  „i^-{„  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of 
and  published  m  1802.  S^^„  a„j  associate  minister  to  Prance.  During 
Bowdler,  bS'dler,  Thomas.  English  expur-  his  residence  abroad  he  accumulated  a  valuable 
ptor:  b.  near  Bath,  11  July  1754;  d.  Rhyddings,  library,  a  collectwn  of  paintings  and  drawings 
South  Wales,  24  Feb.  1835,  At  the  age  of  16  by  old  and  modem  masters,  a  cabinet  of  min- 
he  went  to  St.  Andrews  to  study  medicine,  but  erals  and  fossils,  together  with  models  of 
graduated  41.D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1776.  and.  crystallography,  all  of  which  he  bequeathed  to 
after  some  years  of  travel,  settled  in  London,  Bowdoin  College,  of  which  he  was  the  earliest 
^oting  himself  mainly  to  charitable  work,  patron.  During  his  lifetime  he  gave  it  6floo 
He  lived  tor  10  years  at  St.  Boniface,  Isle  of  acres  of  land  and  ii,iOD.  and  at  his  death  it  be- 
Wight,  and  for  the  last  ig  years  of  his  life  at  came,  by  will,  his  residuary  legatee.  He  trans- 
Rhyddings,  near  Swansea.  In  1818  he  pub-  lated  Daubenton's  'Advice  to  Shepherds.*  and 
lished  'The  Family  Shakespeare,'  in  10  vol-  was  the  anonymous  author  of  'Opinions  re- 
vues; in  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  original  spcctin^  the  Commercial  Intercourse  Between 
text;    but    those    words    and    expressions    are  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.' 


joglc 


B0W90IH  COLLBOB  — aOWER 

Bowdoin  CoUeK«>  iocated  at  Brunswick,  Me.  CharU   to    the  F«4efal    CoMdtuttfta  ot    ij6g' 

It  is  the  oldest  institution  of  higher  learning  hi  (lSS4);   'The    Principlee   of    Metaphysical    and 

the   Stat^    hiving   been    incon>orated   in    iTMt  fethicd    Science  applied    to   the    EviduKCS    of 

while  Maine  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts.     It  Religion'    (i85S)i    'Dugsld   Suwart's   Phtloso- 

was   aam«d    for   James   Bowdoin,   governor   of  phy  ol  the  Humaii  Mind,  witb  Critical  Notea* 

Massachusetts,   whose  son  gave  largely  to  the  (1854);      'Principles     ot     Political     Economy* 

college.     It  was  not  opened   to   students   until  (1856);  'The  Met^l^sics  of  Sir  William  Bam 

1802,    It  is  under  the  general  pjtronage  of  the  ilton'  (i86z);  *De  Tbcqueville'a  Democracy  i) 


Congregational  Church,  but  is  non-sectanan  in  America,  edited  with  notea'  (1862!;  'Logic,  or 
government  and  instruction.  In  addition  to  the  the  I^ws  of  Pure  ThouKbt>  (1864);  tAmericaji 
college  proper,  the  organization  includes  the  Political  Economy)  (1870). 
Medical  School  of  Maine,  foandad  in  iSaa.  The  _  _  ^  j,_  .  - 
college  confers  the  degree  of  A.  B.  for  the  com-  BowM,  Henry  ^Owndter,  American  trfitor 
pletion  of  the  regular  four  years'  course.  The  and  publisher:  b  Woodstock,  Conn.,  11  Sept. 
work  is  almost  entirely  elective  after  the  fresh-  'Spi  ,d.  *»  Feb.  1896.  H«  r«c.yed  a  common 
man  year  A  course  in  shopwork  was  added  to  sol 00 1  education  and  entered  businest.  In  1848 
the  curriculum  in  1Q02-3.  The  campus  consist?  he  helped  to  found  the Jlndependenl,'  in  New 
of  40  acres,  one  mite  from  the  Androscoggin  York,  becommg.  in  1861,  its  editor  and  pro- 
River,  about  three  miles  inland  from  Casco  prietor,  and  making  the  paper  fiimaua  for  m 
Ray.  The  buildings  include  Massachusetts  Hall  advanced  views  on  puUK  topics, 
ftbe  original  bml^ng)  King  Chapel.  Memorial  ^  ^  j^  Wolcott,  American  diplo- 
Hatl,  Mary  Francis  Searle  Science  Buildmg.  __,■  ^  7~;_  .  ,.  „  n,-^.H;n^y^-  h  Rrnntfvn 
Walker  Art  Building,  Hubbard  Hall  fthe  K""**  (*°"  "^  '»S  •''^"^'"^iduMted  «  Val^ 
nbrary)  Adams  Hal|^Observato;T,  ."d  fte  gliJl^g^^Jt,"  tV?G,lumbri^rScho^'  He 
Sargent  Gymnasium,  The  bT>ray,  in  mo,coa-  Appointed  United  States  consul  at  Barce- 
tauiod   76.000  Yolnmes;   the   students   numbered  i^na  inVSpo  by  President  Harrison,  and  in  1894 

!!nd  public  life;  among  them  are  Longfellow  and  P^'^J"  ^^  P°"v  ^j  '^°P!^'"?.  til  ^^^ 

Hawthorne,    Thomas    B.     Reed,    and    Melville  '''"'^'"."l""Jl/ri™wJ^^^  ?L  ™^.i« 

Weston  Fuller  (chief  justice).  ^K  "  *«'  ptactioable^ jmd  at  the  c<>«ctauoa 

"        '•          '           '  of  the  war  was  appointed  by  President  McK3n. 

Bow'ell,   Sir   Hackenzie,   Canadian   states-  ley  consul-general  at  Teheran,  and  in  May  tgoi 

man:  b,  Rickinghall,  Suffolk,  England,  27  Dec,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Persia..    He  was  sub- 

1823.    He  went  to  Canada  when  10  ^ears  did  and  (cquently  appointed  miniater  to  VeneetieU,  bat 

leamed  the  printing  trade,  becoming  editor  of  was  retired  m  1905.    He  has  publiibed  "Veraea*; 

the   Belleville   InteiligenceT.     He  served   in  the  'Losing    Ground > ;     'In    Diwrs    Tones';    <De 

Canadian  militia.    After  the  Confederation  he  Geoere  Humano';  'Inteniattonal  Law.' 

served  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  for  _               «  .       m,    1        tjj        i     1 

as  years.     In   1878  he  entered  the   MacDonald  ,    BowCTi,   John   Wealey   Edward,   Amen^ 

Cabinet,  and  in  1894  formed  an  administration  theologiM :  h.  New  Orleans.  3  Dec  1854     He 

of  his  own.     He  relinquished  Cabinet  office  in  ?^aduated  at  Boston  University  in   1878,  and 

1896.  and  in  1807  he  declared  his  independence  '•?  ?88s  received  the  degree  of  Pt.D.,  from  the 

of  all  party  affiliation.  Umveraity  of  New  Orleans^    He  held  pastorates 


'Bowcfl,    b6-«a,    Francis,    American 


._.  Newark,  N.  J,,  Boston,  fialtimore,  and  Wash- 
ington,  1883-92.     He  was  professor  of  church 


cator  and  author:  b.Chirlestown,  Mass.,  8  Sept.  hUtory  and  systematic  thei/ogy  in  Morgan  CoU 

1811;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  21  Jan    1890.     He  ,         Baltimore,  1888-02;  professor  of  Hebrew, 

was  graduated  from  Harvtird  "i   i^,  and  for  Howard   University,  Washington,   1891-92,   and 

a  time  taught  mathematics  m  PhilLpe-EJceter  ^^^^^  ^g^j  ^^  ^^^  president  and  professor  of 

Academy.   Re  became  msiructor  m  natural  phil-  the  history  of  theology  in  Gammon  Theological 

osophy  and  political  ecMomy  at  Harvard,  1S35;  Seminary.    Atlanta,    Ga.     Publications:     *Ser- 

studied  in  Europe,  1839-41,  meeting  Si smondi  ^ons' ;    'Africa    and    the    American    Negro>; 

and   De  Gerando.     Retummg  to  Cambridge  m  <Discussions    in     Philosophy    and    Theology'; 

1843.  he  took  charge  of  the   'North   American  (Struggle   for   Supremacy  between  the   Church 

S^l'T-'.  ^?,.*'''"^,  ^^■rJ'7P"'*°'i  ^""^   '^""  and    State    during    the    Middle    Ages';    <Tbe 

ducted  It  with  great  ability  tor  nearly  n  year^.  Catholic  Spirit  of  Methodism';   'The  Teleology 

On  account  ofTiis  having  taken  the  unpopular  and  Psychology  of  the  Negro  i'lantation  Melo- 

side  in   the   'Review*   on  the  Hunganan   ques-  jj^j,  .  <j],e  Psycbological  Ptwcess  in  the  Reve- 

■  ^.t^™'"  "■  ^^^"^"^^  refused  to  con-  ja,ion  of  Doctrine' ;  'The  Religioue  History  of 

c«r  with  the  corporation  m  appointing  him  pro-  the  Negro'  •  'The  Education  of  the  Negro',  etc 

fessor  of  history   ""1850.     When   Dr.  Walker  ]j,.  Bowen  is  a  recognized  leader  in  all  mo»^ 

became    president    of   Harvard    in    1853,    Prt>f  ^^i^  i„  ,1,^  advancement  of  the  Negra 
Bowen  was  elected  Alford  professor  ot  natural 

religion,  moral  philosophy:  and  civil  polity,  and  Bow'er,     ArChllMld,     Scottish     writer:      b. 

held   that   chair    umil    1888,    when    he    became  near  Dundee,  17  Jan.  1686;  d.  London,  3  Sept. 

professor  emeritus.     He  opposed  the  doctrines  1766.     He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1706. 

of  Darwin  and  accepted  those  of  Sir  William  At   Macerata,    in   Italy,   according   to  his  own 

Hamilton.    He  was  a  clear,  forceful,  indepcnd-  account,  he  was  counselor  or  judge  of  the  In- 

ent  thinker,  and  pos.^ssed  a  style  notable  for  quisition.      In    1726    he    quitted    the    order    of 

its  energy  and  precision.     As  a  writer  he  was  Jesuits   and   went   to   Perogia,   whence   he   fled 

most  industrious,  treating  with  success  widely  secretly  to    England  and  professed   himself  a 

varying  topics.     The  following  is  a  selected  list  convert   to   the   Protestant   faith.     He  obtained 

of  his  publications:    'Documents  of  the  Con-  respectable  patronage,  was  engaged  ai  a  tutor 

•titiitions  of  England  and  America,  from  Magna  in  a  nobleman's  family,  and  cmpltqred  by  tlw 
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BOWSII-BUa>S— BOWERS 

_i  ocKiductiBB  the  <Hittoi»  Liter-  bodes.   This  bird  dears  a  space  around  the  base 

,    ■  nonthly  review  of  books,  and  in  writing  of  a  small  tree,  and  then  piles  up  amand  Its 

a  yrt  of  the  ^Unrvcrnl  History,'  in6ovols.8vo.  base  a  cone  of  moss,  about  i8  inches  in  height 

Tb«  mtrnxy  wtaifc  he  gained  by  the**  occupations  Outside  of  this,  and  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five 

be  ia  belit^ed  to  have  givoi  of  l«>t  to  the  aociety  inches,  it  plants  a  circle  of  twigs,  some  of  which 

of    the   Jesuits,    and    thna  to  have  purchased  are  two  feet  in  length,  so  that  they  form  a  coni- 

lum.   re-adndsakM   aroons  them  about  the  year  cal   hut,  covering  and  enclosing  the  inner  cone. 

1744.    Svbseqttently    repentbg  of   the    engaoe-  Two  doors  are  left  in  this  outer  hut  at  opposite 

ment  he  had  made  with  his  old  associates,  tie  sides.     The  twi^  of  which  this  'wigwam*  is 

claimed  and  recovered  the  property  he  had  ad-  composed  are  always  the  thin  stems  of  an  ^iph^- 

vanced.    In  1748  he  published  the  first  volnme  tal  orchid,  which  retain  their  leaves  and  remam 

of  a   'History  of  the  Popes,'   which  was  con-  alive  and  blooming  for  a  long  time;  and  it  is 

tvaised  to  seven  volumes  and  characterized  by  believed  by  Dr.  Beccari,  who  first  described  this 

the     utmost   1^  against  Roman    Catholicism,  bird,  that  the  orchids  are  chosen  because  they 

His  money  transactions  with  the  Jesuits  being  at  will  remain  alive.    He  says,  however,  that  this 

last  brou^t  to  light,  he  was  generally  believed  apparent    attempt    to   provide    flowerA    is    not 

to  be  a  man  destitute  of  moral  or  religious  prin-  restricted  to  the  cabin.    Directly  in  front  of  the 

ciple;   so  that  toward  the  end  of  nis  life  he  entrance  is  made  a  miniature  meadow  of  soft 

had  hardly  a  friend  or  patron  left  except  Lord  fflos^  which  is  kept  smooth  and  dean,  and  npon 

Lyttelton.    He  is  said  to  hart  died  «  Protes-  which  are  mattered  flowers  and  fmit  of  different 

tant.  colors,    bright    fnngi,     and    brilliaotly    colored 

Bown-bkda,  a  (rraim  of  birds  of  the  bird>  insects,  so  that  the  place  reminds  oiie  of  an  ele- 

of-IMradise  family,  diwlKng  in  Australia  and  sant  little  garden.    Moreover,  when  vhese  objects 

the    netghbodng    islands^    remartcable    for   the  have  been  exposed  so   long  so  as  to  become 

construction  of  bowers  or  "play-hoascs*  in  addi-  wilted  they  are   taken   away  and  replaced  by 

thnt   to   their  ordinary   breed  ins- nests.  .  All  are  others^  so  that  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that 

of   moderalc  siie,  of  dark  and  plain  plumag^  the  birds  do  not   take  a   real   ddtght  in  the 

h»ving   few  ornaments   of  color  and  none  of  freshness  of  their  flowers,  and   the  brightness 

f«ather  characteristic  of  other  birds-of-paradise,  and  color  of  their  ornaments.    The  activity  and 

althougt^  like  th«H,  they  are  of  aboreal  habits,  curiosity  of  all  these  bower-birds    are  strong 

feed  Bwinly  1410a  fruits,  and  construct  rather  characteristics,  and  th^  seem  to  derive  greet 

rode  nesis  for  their  eggs  in  branches  of  trees,  amusement,  not   only  from  their  architectural 

In   addition  to  the  nest  pr<:per,  the  males  of  arrahgements,    but   in    galberinK,    placing,    and 

aU  the  bower-birds  build  upon  the  ^ound  bow-  rearranging  their  treasures,  and  in  keeping  the 

era  or  shelters  of  various  lomas.  which  serve  as  premises  in  the  neatest  and  prettiest  condition 

places   for  aseembliflg  and   holding  the   series  possible.    It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 

of  antics  cr  dances,  in  rivalry  with  each  other,  other  purpose  is  served  by  these  structures  than 

and  as  a  display  of  their  respective  attractions  simply  that  of  providing  a  convenient  place  for 

to  the  females,  in    which  these  birds   indulge  the    fively   movements    Oy  which   they    display 

during  the  season  of  courtship.    These  build-  themselves  to  the  females,  as  has  been  alluded 

ings  always  occupy  a  little  s^ce  in  the  forest  to  above,  and  for  the  duels  which  frequently 

wbicfa    is   first  carefully  cleared    of   every  oh-  take  place  between  rival  males,  sometimes  with 

struction,  ao  that  they  look  like  small  cultivated  fatal  results ;  but  to  this  most  be  added  the 

bwns.    A  few  species  are  content  with  such  a  Ratification  of  an  inherited  instmct  of  acqmst- 

lawn,   but   most  erea    buildings  which   vary   in  tiveness,  and  a  real  delight  in  beautiful  thmga. 

^rm  according  to  the  species.     The  satin-hird  The    species    of    another    genns    (Prionadmro) 

(PtUorynchtu  violaceus)   of  southern  Australia  mafc*  similar  ■bowers*   four  to  six  feel  hi^. 

forms  of  twigs,  a  few  inches  in  length,  an  oh-  Detailed  descriptions  of  these  and  mtct^  other 

long,  dome-shaped  hut,  open  at  each  end    and  similar  birds  and  their  works  will  be  found  in 

floored  with  twigs.    The  sides  of  this  hut  are  the  books  relating  to  the  ornithology  of  Au»- 

formed  of  slender  twigs,  planted  upright,  and  tralla  and  New  Guinea,  and  especially  in  the 

leaning  inward  to  form  a  roof.    Its  floor,  and  writings  of  the  Italian  naturalists,  Beccari  and 

the  ground  at]  about  it,  are  strewn  with  highly  Salvador!,     An   excellent   riiumi   may    be   read 

colored  feathers  and  bright  objects  of  all  sorts,  in  Lydekker's  'Royal  Natural  History,'  VoL  III. 

which  the  bird  brings,  day  by  day,  sometimes  (Lond.     1885).      Several     species    hare    been 

from  a  great  distance,  to  add  to  his  store,  replac-  brought  alive  to  Europe  and  may  nsually  be 

mg  dull  or  faded  pieces  with  something  better  aa  seen,  with  their  curious  bowers,  in  the  aoologi- 

he  finds  them.    The  people  of  the  region  are  cal  gardens  of  London,   Paris,  and  elsewhere; 

accustomed  to  search  these  collections  for  such  ^^rhile  the  museums  in  New  York  and  Washlng- 

Jost  articles  as  bits  of  bright  jewelry,  which  the  ton  contain  models  of  some  of  their  ornamental 

birds  frequently  seize  and  take  there.     The  spot-  structures. 
ted  bower-birds,  of  the  genus  Chlamydera,  form 

*runs*  or  avenues  about  three  feet  long,  formed  Bowcn,  Elizabeth  Croekar,  American  ac- 

of  a  dense  platform  of  sticks  fenced  in  on  each  tress:  b,  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  la  March  1830;  d. 

aide  by  a  hedge  of  upright  twigs,  and  place  Washington,  D,  C,  6  Nov.  i%g/$.    She  made  her 

near   it   himdreds  of  white  pebbles,   pieces  of  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Park  Thca- 

bleached  bone,  shells,  and  bright  objects,  which  tre.  New  York,  in  1846,  and  10  1847  married 

they  rearrange  with  incessant  activity.    One  ape-  David  P.  Bower?  and  appeared  in  Philadelphia 

cies    gathers    anail-shells    exclusively.     Another  as   Donna   Victoria   in    <A   Bold    Stroke   for  a 

tpedes  make  several  little  huts  — a  miniature  of  Husband.'     She  was   a  stock  member   of  the 

a  village  of  the  black  fellcnrs.     The   most   re-  Arch  Street  company  in  Philadelphia  until  her 

malleable  of  these  structures,  however,  is  that  husband's    death    in    1857.    She    remarried    in 

of  a  New  Gumea  species  (AmblyontU  moma-  i96a,  and  in  the  next  year  made  a  professional 

tut)    which    is   called    *gardener-bird"    in   the  trip     to    England     with    great     success.    She 
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BOWERS  — BOWLIHO  OREBH 

returned  to  New  York  in  1863,  and,  after  fulfill-  ginator  of  the  independent   RepuUican  mom^ 

ing  several  engagements,  retired  from  the  stage,  ment  of  1879.  He  has  edited  tne  'Pnblisher'a 
In  i^  she  returned  to  the  stage  in  'La  Char-  Weekly,*  the  'Library  Journal,*  and  the  'Amer- 
honniere,'  and  in  1886  began  a.  series  of  per-  ican  Qitalogue,'  and  has  publi^cd  'Work  and 
formances  with  her  own  company  at  the  r4th  Wealth';  'EcMiomics  for  the  People*;  'Copy- 
Street  Theatre  in  New  York.  She  played  with  right :  Its  Law  and  Its  Literature' ;  'Primer  for 
Rose  Coghlan  in  'A  Woman  of  No  Impor-  Political  Education';  'Electoral  Reform';  'The 
tance,'  in  i8g3,  and  supported  Olga  Nethersole  Arts  of  Life' ;  'Civil  Service  Examination.' 
in  her  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  in  Bowles,  Francis  Tiffany,  American  naval 
1894-  Her  last  impersonation  was  that  of  Lady  constructor;  b.  Springfield.  Mass..  7  Oct,  185a 
Margrave  m  'The  New  Woman*  m  the  early  He  waa  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval 
part  of  1895,  Academy  in  1879,  and  has  ever  since  been  prom- 
Bowers,  Theodore  S^  American  soldier;  incnt  in  the  work  of  naval  construction,  with 
b.  Pennsylvania,  10  Oct,  1832;  d.  Garrison's  Sta-  special  reference  to  the  rehabilitated  United 
tion,  N.  Y.,  6  March  1866.  At  the  outbreak  of  States  navy.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  con- 
the  Civil  War  he  was  editor  of  a  Democratic  atruction  at  the  navy  yards_  in  Norfolk  and 
paper  in  Mount  Carmel,  III.  After  the  battle  Brooklyn,  and  was  made  chief  constructor  of 
of  Bull  Run  he  raised  a  company  for  the  48th  the  navy  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  1901. 
Illinois  Itjfantry^  but  dedinerf  its  captaincy  on  Bowles.  Sami»l.  American  journaliat:  b. 
account  of  the  taunts  of  former  political  assocj-  Springfield.  Masa.,7Feb.  1826;  d  16  Jan.  1878. 
?"*'''£iT""^°'^i  ■?".?' ^'^r^  1  °.  5  He  wis  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Springfield 
Jan.  1BO2  ne  was  dWaiJed  as  a  cier;^!  assistant  Hgp^t^u^a^  ^rd  a  prominent   factor  m  public 

^L.^l■,J^TuJ'^^^\^J■JJ'Lr^Z  *«^i'*-    H«  wrote  "actoss  the  CoatiDent"  and 

found   him   invaluable  and   keot  h.m   near   hra  .^he  Switzerland  of  America.' 
until  the  close  of  the  war.    He  went  through  „.„.... 

the  campaigns  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Bowles,  WlUiam  A.,  Indian  agent  and 
and  while  the  army  was  absent  on  the  Talla-  chief:  b.  Frederick  County,  Md.;  d.  23  Dec. 
hatchie  expedition  Bowers  was  left  in  charge  1805.  Wh«i  13  y«»rs  of  age  he  ran  away  from 
of  the  department  headquarters,  having  received  home  and  joined  the  British  army  at  Philadel- 
a  regular  sUff  appointment  as  captain  and  aide-  Ph'a-  He  afterward  went  among  the  Creek 
de-camp.  When  Van  Dorn  seized  the  head-  Indians,  married  an  Indian  woman,  and  was  one 
quarters  at  Holly  Springs  20  Dec.  1862.  Bowers  of  the  English  emissaries  to  excite  them  agamst 
destroyed  all  the  departmental  records  that  the  Americans.  _  After  the  war  he  went  to  Eng- 
would  have  been  of  value  to  the  Confederates,  'and.  aud  on  his  return  his  influence  among  the 
refused  to  give  his  parole,  and  made  his  escape  Indians  was  so  hostile  to  _  the  Spaniards  that 
during  the  night.  He  was  twice  brevetted  for  they  offered  a  price  of  $6,000  for  his  capture. 
gallant  and  meritorious  services,  and  after  the  He  was  taken  10  July  rTO2,  sent  to  Madrid,  and 
war  Gen.  Grant  retained  him  on  his  personal  afterward  to  Manila.  Having  obtained  leave 
staff,  having  procured  his  appointment  as  assis-  to  visit  Europe,  he  returned  among  the  Creeks 
tant  adjutant-general  with  rank  of  major  in  the  and  instigated  them  to  renewed  hostilities.  He 
United  States  army,  6  Jan.  1865.  He  was  killed  was  betrayed  agam  into  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
while  boarding  a  moving  train.  lai'ds  in  ift)4,  and  died  in  Morro  Castle, 
Bowery.  The.  a  street  in  New  York.  It  Sr™"^,  J?'*  biography  was  pnhlished  m  Lon- 
begins  at  Chatham  Square  and  terminates  at  i*^"  "»  '/?•-  ,..„... 
Cooper  Union.  It  was  long  notorious  for  the  Bowles,  WilHam  ,  Llale,  English  poet:  b. 
resorts  located  along  its  length,  but  its  charac-  Kirk's  Sutton,  Northamptonshire,  where  his 
r  has   undergone  improvement  father   was   vicar,    1762;    d.   Salisbury,   7   April 


Bowfin,  a  fish  (Amia  colva)  of  tfaie  Missis- 


He    was    educated    at    Winchester    and 


si«oi  VaHeV     S«  fe^FisH       '  Oxford,  where  he  gained  high  honors.    In  1789 

sippi  Valley.    See  Mudfish.             .  ^        .    ,  he  composed  a  series  of  sonnets  by  which  the 

Bowhcad,  the  Greenland  or  right  whale,  y^^^g  ^j^jg   ,,£   Coleridge  and    Wordsworth, 

taking  Its  name  from  the  arched  outline  of  its  tj,en  seeking  for  new  and  more  natural  chords 

head.     See   Greenland   Whaiji.  qJ  poetry,  were  powerfuliy  affected  to  such  an 

Bowie,   bo'e,    James,    American   frontiers-  extent  that   Bowles  is  considered   to  have  cre- 

man:   b.   Burke'  County,  Ga.,   about   1790;   d.  6  ated,    by    his    influence,    the    Lake    School    of 

March    1836.     He   took   part    in    the    revolt   of  Poetry.     In  1806  he  issued  a  critical  edition  of 

Texas   against   Mexico,   and   fell   in  the  Alamo  Pope,   which   led   to   a    memorable   controversy 

massacre.     He    gave    his    name    to    the    bowie-  (1809-25),  in  which  BjTon  and  Campbell  were 

knife   (q.v.).     .  his  opponents.     His  other  works  include:   'The 

Bowie-knife,  a  long  knife  shaped  like  a  Grave  of  Howard'  (1700)  ;  'Coombe  Ellen' 
dagger,  but  with  only  one  edge,  named  after  (1798)  ;  'The  Battle  of  the  Nile'  (i799)  :  'The 
Col  James  Bowie  (q.v.).  Its  use  as  a  weapon  Spirit  of  Discovery*  (i8ai),  his  longest  poem; 
was  originally  confined  to  Texas,  but  is  now  and  'St.  John  in  Patmos*  {183a). 
used  in  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  Col.  Bowling  (bC'ling)  Green,  Ky.,  a  city  and 
Bowie  is  said  to  have  had  his  aword  broken  county-seat  of  Warren  County,  114  miles  south- 
down to  within  about  20  inches  of  the  hilt  m  ^.^gt  of  Louisville,  of  prominence  as  an  educa- 
a  fight  with  some  Mexicans,  but  he  found  that  tional  centre.  Here  are  situated  Ogden  CollegE, 
he  did  such  good  execution  with  his  broken  founded  in  1877;  Potter  College  for  women, 
blade  that  he  equipped  all  his  followers  with  a  opened  in  1880:  the  Southern  Normal  School; 
similar  weapon.  Saint  Columbia's  Academy :  and  a  business  col- 

Bowker,  Richard  Roger,  American  author:  lege.    The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  agri- 

b.  Salem.  Mass.,  1848.    He  has  been  prominent  cultural  region,  has  an  important  trade  in  hogs 

in  politics  as  an  independent  and  was  the  ori-  and  mules,  and  one  of  tlie  largest  horse  markets 


BOWLIKO  ORSBN— BOWMAN 

In  the  State.  It  contains  two  parks,  one  of  4a  try.  It  is  plajed  on  a  smooth,  level  piece  ot 
acres,  and  owhb  and  <^>er3tes  its  waterworks  green  sward,  generally  about  40  yards  long, 
and  electiic-liehtiitg  establishment.  It  was  and  surrounded  by  a  trench  or  ditch  about  6 
incorporated  in  1B12  and  is  Koverned  by  a  mayor  inches  in  depth.  A  small  white  ball,  usually 
elected  every  four  years,  and  a  city  council  of  earthenware;  called  the  jack,  is  placed  at  one 
At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  Bowling  Green  end  of  the  green,  and  the  object  of  the  playen, 
was  of  much  strategic  importance  to  the  Con-  who  range  themselves  in  sides  at  the  other,  ii 
federate  army.  Pop.  (1910)  9,173-  so  to  roll  their  bowls  that  they  may  lie  as  near 
BowUng  Gicen.  Mo.,  a  city  and  county-  as  possible  to  the  jack.  Each  bowl  is  much 
seat  of  Pike  County,  90  miles  northwest  of  St.  larger  than  the  jack,  is  made  of  lignura-viue 
Louis:  situated  on  the  Chicago  &  A.  and  St.  or  similar  wood,  and  is  biased  by  being  made 
Louis  &  H.  R.R.'s.  It  was  settled  in  iSao,  and  slightly  conical,  so  as  to  take  a  curvilmean 
incorporated  in  1838.  Pike  CoUege  is  here  courK;  and  m  making  the  proper  allowance 
located  and  among  the  industries  of  the  place  jor  this  bias,  and  so  repUting  the  cast  of  the 
are  flour  and  pipe  manufacturing.  Pop.  (igio)  ^U,  consist  the  skill  and  attraction  of  the  gamt 
J  -ge  The  side  which  owns  the  greatest  number  of 
'  BewUng  Green,  New  York  City  Park,  a  ^.'"k  next  the  jack  — each  bowl  so  placed  con- 
small  open  space  near  the  foot  of  Broadway,  st.tuting  a  iwmt —carries  off  the  victory.  The 
oriKinaC  a  village  green  and  an  aristocratic  game  played  in  Scotland  differs  in  several 
cctrtre  of  the  city.  Fort  Amsterdam,  which  had  respects  from  that  of  England :  and  the  latter 
formerly  stood  at  the  south  of  the  green,  wa=  country,  unlike  the  former,  has  as  yet  no- 
tcmovcd  in  1787  and  the  govemor'a  residence  national  bowhng  aesociatioa 
took  its  place.  The  present  Green  is  a  ¥ery  Bowman,  bo'man,  Alexander  Hamilton. 
unaJl  enclosed  park.  American  soldier :  b.  Wflkesbarre,  Pa.,  15  May 
Bawling  Green,  Ohio,  a  city  and  county-  1803;  d.  there,  11  Nov.  1865.  He  graduated 
•eat  of  Wood  County;  situated  on  the  Cincin-  *rom  the  United  States  Milhary  Academy  1835, 
nati,  H.  &  D.,  and  the  Toledo  &  O.  C.  R.R.'s,  «>d  entered  the  engineer  corps.  .For  a  twae,  he 
03  miles  south  of  Toledo.  It  carries  on  a  trade  "»»  assistant  professor  of  geography,  history, 
in  farm  produce  and  is  the  centre  of  a  region  and  ethics  at  the  academy.  He  acted  as  assist- 
produdng  oil  and  natural  gas.  Among  the  ant  engineers  the  construrtion  of  the  defenses, 
other  industries  are  iron  smelting,  canning  and  and  of  the  iinprovement  ^  harbors  and  rivers 
glass-cutting.  Private  companies  operate  water-  9''  '»«.  Gu»  of  Mexico  1836-34.  and  was  super- 
works,  gas  works,  an  electric-lighting  system,  ^tending  enmneer  of  the  construction  of  Fort 
and  a  hot  water  heating  plant.  The  cil^  ^  S"mter.  183^51,  Later  he  was  chief  engnoer 
settled  in  1832  and  inc.ST)brated  as  a  b^ongh  °f  t^"^  construction  bureau  of  IheUmted  State* 
1855  and  city  in  1900.  It  is  governed  by  a  treasury,  and  employed  m  building  custom- 
mayor  biennially  el^d  and  a  teard  of  public  ^o'■«f'  P^St-offices,  marme  hospitals,  ett  DuT- 
service  of  five  members.  Pop.  (1910)  5,222-  '"K.th"  Cwi  War  he  was  supermtendent  of  the 
_  .  _  ,.  .  .  .  ,  United  States  Military  Academy,  and  from 
Bowla,  Bowhng,  an  American  indoor  ^  J^,^^  jgg^  till  his  death  a  member  of  the 
game;  also  much  played  in  Grrat  Britain,  and  -^^^^^  ^f  enmneers  to  carry  out  in  detail  the 
probably  a  modification  of  the  English  game  of  modifications  of  the  defenses  in  the  vicinity  o( 
skittles  (q.v.).  It  is  played  in  a  covered  allcv  Boston.  Mass.  He  attained  his  •  lieutenant- 
of  carpenter's  work  from  65  to  TO 'e"  in  length  colonelcy  in  the  engineer  corps,  3  March  1863. . 
^teV^^Lcf  sKndTs  sliSSvefin  Bowman,  Edward  Morria,  American  or- 
§^*'^rre,"aJ^t'^la"rt  b«^w'to™^he  sanist:  b.  Bayard,  Vt,  X848  His  mu^ 
gSte^  At  the  farther  extremity  ten  pins,  ?du^t.on  was  thorough  and  varied.  He  Mud«d 
^erally  of  ashwood.  about  12  inches  high;  and  i"    New   York   under   Dr    William    Mason     m 

^n,trro"er-n  'w  atTiiTp^n'^he  f^iS  w:uZj:'t:A-Jt^nA.^&  :^z 

^f  ^fS^'hS^ra^'  to^a",^  the"^^e7^  Gnilmant-    He  .has  beetj'  conspicuously  success- 

.!,_;  ■  ^^;.u  I  .,,„:„„  ™  .fc_  , „,  i„„rth  ftj  as  an  organist,  choral  conductor,  and  teacher. 

that  IS,  With  foot  pins  on  the  rear  or  tourth    ,"     _^    .     ? .  ^.  .  ,,^.  T.J,ni.  n,^;.  in 

line,  three  on  the  thittl,  t«o  on  the  second,  and  '"  '^SS  he  took  char^  ot  the  Temple  Choir  .n 

on?  on  the  first  line,  all  hdnj  12  inches  ip.rt.  ?J>»>«1><>»  "tl-  the  Bapt.st  Temple,  Brooklyn, 

The   pins   are    nnifarm   in   weight.    The   tails  "-J-;   ","''. '"f!?,  S^.if  iS?.,-.'.??™!  .,3 

mar  mn  exceed  ^  inches  in  circnmference;  '''*,""?»'?.?,' ^..^SdnJ  Fli?,,..1 

but' smaller  si.es  are  optional.    The  howler  is  Si"„/r/*J>VT.,s.r  cS'eS     H^wS' 

entitled  to  two    (formerly  three)    balls,  which  professor  of  music  at  Vassar  Colle^.    He  was 

I,.  _  IT       .  .iT    „■-.    .1.       I,-...  iLi^,.  i^  lr.,,,,.1.  a  founder  and   for  eight  terms  president  of  the 

he  r^lls  at  the  pins,  the  ob,ect  being  to  knock  ^^^j^^^    College    of  Musicians.     His    compo- 

i^^J^  ^^^J^IJa  !^t1^  L«W.^r^H?f  sitions  comprise  songs,  part  songs,  anthems,  and 
d^plaMd  bemg  repstered  to  the  tew^^^^^^  orchestral  numbers,  and  he  has  published: 
I^S/«n  r°T^«  ,R.n  «  .hrVni.WWW  'Bowman-Weitzmann  Manual  of  Musical  The- 
made  on  i  J?ii  1840,  at  the  Knickerbocker  ,  g^  'Harmony:  Historic  Points  and 
Meys  New  York;  but  .t  was  not  until  187s  ModeAi  Mtthods' ;  'Formation  of  Piano 
that  the  bowlers  of  the  principal  pties  held  a  ^""^j,,  ^^^i^^i^^  '^f  Musicians  to  the  Pub- 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  framing  rules  for  ij  ">       ' 

the  game,  and  it   was  20  years  later  when  the  _                   ,_                  .         ,           »,  ^.     .-  . 

American  Bowling  Congress  brought  the  sport  Bowman,    Thomas,    American    Methodist 

into  anything  like  systematic  order.     The  rules  bishop:  b.  Berwick,  Pa.,  15  July  1817.     He  grad- 

of  the   game   in   all   its  varieties   are  published  uated   at   Dickinson   College   1837,   and   entered 

by  the  Congress.  the  ministry  in  the  Baltimore  conference  of  the 

Another  form  of  bowls,  an  ancient  English  Methodist     Episcopal     Oiurch.    In     1848     he 

ym*,  is  itill  extremely  p<«tular  in  its  own  coun-  organized  the  Dickinson  Seminary  at  WUhami- 
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•It,  Fa.,  and  was  its  preaJdent  for  lo  yean.  Parliament    for  tbe  KUntantodc  bnrgtu   from 

—I   1858  he  was  elected   presiiknc  of  Indiana  1835    to   1837,    and    for   B<^n   from    1841    to 

Asburj^  University  (now  DePanw  Univcrsitr),  1849.    In  the  j«ar  last  meMtoeed  he  accepted 

lemaining  there  until  May  187a,  when  he  becama  the  lucrattTc  post  of  consul  at  Canton,  and  his 

a  bishiqi.    He  has  visited  all  tbe  conferences  services   during  the   four   years  that   he   held 

in    the    United    States,    Europe,    India,    China,  this  post  were  90  appreciated  by  the  ministry 

Japan,  and  Mexico,  and  is  distinguished  for  his  that    in    1854,    the    year    after    his    return,    he 

fine  pulpit  eloquence.  received    the   hcKior    of    knighthood,    and    was 

Bowman,  Sir  WiUiam,  English  anatomist  "Ppoimed    governor    of    Hong-kwiB.    Aa    gov- 

and    surgeon:    b.    Nanlwich,    20   July    1816;    d.  emor  of   Hong-kong   he   acted   with   the   same 

London,   29    March    i8ga.    He    was    for   some  energy  that  he  had  mamfestod  nben  consul  at 

time  surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital,  Lon-  Canton;  but  the  stw  which  he  took  m  ordering 

don,  and  professor  of  physiology  and  anatomy  Canton  to  be  bombarded   to  poni^  tbe  Cbi- 

in    King's    College,   and    was   especially   distm-  "ese   for  an   uiBnlt  offered   to  the   BriUsh   Bag, 

gulshed  as  an  ophthalmic  surgeon.    He  gained  although  approved  by  Lord  Pahnerston.  then  at 

the  Royal  Society's  royal  medal   for  physiology  the  head  of  the  government,  led  to   his   recall, 

m  1842.     In  1B80  Cambridge,  and  in  the  follow-  March    1857.     "he    last    pubJie   cc«nDu«s*oa    he 

ing  year  Edinburgh,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  received  was  in  i860,  when  he  was  sent  to  Italy 

Of  LL.D.     He  was  connected  with  a  large  num-  to  ""eport  on  the  commercial  rdatioos  with  the 

ber  of  scientific  societies,  both  British  and  for-  new   kingdom.    He    published    <The    Kingdmn 

eign,  was  collaborator   with  Todd  in  the  great  and  Pec^e  of  Sitm' ;  and  his  'Antobtographical 

work  on  the  '  Physiologieal  Anatomy  and  Phys-  Reminiscences'  appeared  in  1877.    He  will,  per- 

iology  of  Man'   (s  vols.  1845-56),  and  he  also  *«V*  he  lowest  rtfnemfaeml  as  the  aiKfaor  of 

wrote    'Lectures    on   tie    Eye'     (ra«)  ;    «CoV-  'he  familiar  hymn,   'Watchman,  TeU  Ua  of  tbe 

lected  Papers'  UB92).    His  baronetcy  was  con-  Night-' 

ferred  on  him  in  1884.  BoWmv,  Sdwwd  Albert  American  matfae- 

Bttwman'a  Root,  Gillfnia  sHpvlacea,  a  hardy  matician :  b.  SaekviJlc,  New  Brunswick.  i8  June 

perennial  herb   of  the  natural  order  Rosacea.  1845.    He    graduated    at    Rotgors    CoUese    m 

two  to  four  feet  tall,  found  in  rich  woods  from  »8a8,   and    since    1871    has   been    profeaww,  of 

New   York  to   Georgia,  and  often  planted   in  mathematics     and     engmeenng     there.     Since 

shrubberies  for  their  graceful  foliage  and  numer-  j875   he   has  had  charge  of  the   Uwted    States 

ous  terminal   clusters   of  white  or   iBse-tinted  Cpajt    *"'*,  .P.^o^etic    Survey    of    New    imp. 

flowers.     The  name  is  also  applied  to  its  close  He  hp  polished  < Analytical  Gecaoetry'    (iWo; 

Pdative,  C.  (riMiolo,  which  grows  farther  south  i"  «1-   1888);    'Differential   and  Inte^fra!   Cal- 

and  bears  a  rather  close  resemblance  to  it.    Both  cuius'     (1880;    Q    ed.    1887)  ;     'AnalyUcal    Me- 

Bpedes  are  also  called  Indian  physic,  American  chanics'  _  (1884);    'College    Ajgebta'     ^^^}.\ 

ipecac,  Indian  hippo,  and  have  been  used  a*  'Academic  Algebra'   (1888);  'Plane  Mid  Solid 

tonics  and  emetics.    They  are  the  only  species  Geometry^    (1890);    'Elements  of  TngowMn*- 

of  their  genus.  '7':    .V'^«*"«    PP     Trigonometry'     (1893) ; 

•hifST'  f™''.'  ^xf  '"Jr^f  T';"'"  &s'?°'s=ofT«d  Bri<<fc?i'^  '*^'™"- 

philosophical  writer:  b.  Leonardville,  N.  }.,  14  „      ,     .       „            .      ,.,          ,    ,     . 

Jan.  1847.    Jle  was  religious  nditor  of  the  New  Bow-atring  Hemp,  the  fibre  of  the  leaves 

York  'Independent'  1875-6,  becoming  professor  oi  an   East  Indian  plant,  or  the  plant  itself, 

of  philosophy  at  Boston  University  in  1876.     He  SaHfrvtera  teylantca.  order  Ltltaet*.  ao  naraed 

has  written    'PhikMophy  of  Herbert  Spencer'  "om  being  made  by  the  natives  into  bowstrings. 

(1874);    'Metaphysics'    (1882);   'Principles  of  The    plant    is    somewhat    like    a    hyaci^h    m 

Ethics'   <i893);  »The  Christian  Life'    (1878);  appearance,  and  has  edible  roots.    The  fibre  11 

<The  Alonement>    {1900).  etc.  fine  and  silky,  but  very  strong,  and  may  become 

n.-,'^-.     o*      r  V       o     !■  1.      ^  »  a    valuable    article    m    European   manufacture 

Bow^ring,    Sir    John,    English    statesman  e^  Hiup 

and  linguist:  b,  Exeter,  17  Oct.  1793;  d.  there,  _™__1   ,  .,   ,      „.     -.  -c  _i-  u  1 

23  Nov.  187a.  While  still  very  young  he  J^^^'^^'^^J-  ^5  °*?^  ?"*''!'*  r^ 
entered  a  business  house  in  his  native  town,  *J5***'v.''-  Oxford,  1811 ;  d.  London,  7  June 
and  in  i8n  became  clerk  to  a  London  iirm,  1883.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1839.  Con- 
on  whose  business  he  traveled  to  Spain.  Soon  «"«*  „">  CatholiciBm  in  1850,  he  represented 
afterward  he  Started  on  his  own  account,  and  ^^^  1852-68.  and  the  county  of  Wexford 
made  many  journeys  to  the  continent.  Having  1874-B0,  when  his  Home  Rule  pnnciplea 
extraordinary  linguistic  ability  he  made  use  of  ^?'?"?^  him  from  th«  Liberal  party,  wid.  in 
his  residence  in  foreign  countries  to  acquire  J876  led  to  his  ^expulsion  from  the  Rffonm 
the  different  languages,  and  his  first  publica-  Club.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  seventh  l»r- 
tions  consisted  of  translations,  especiaUy  of  the  onet  in  i860.  He  was  author  of  several  aUe 
popular  poetry  of  many  of  the  countries  he  Y^^^  ""  «»st'ti«"«ial  law  and  Catholic  sub- 
had  visited.     At  the  same  time  he  appeared  as  Jects. 

a  supporter  of  the  Radical  politics  of  the  time  Bowyer,    William,    &iglish    printer    and 

and  of  the  views  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  acted  classical  scholar:  b.  London.  19  Dec.  ifeg;  d.  18 

as  editor  of  the  'Westminster  Review'  from  1824  Nov.  1777-    He  was  admitted  a  sixar  of  St.  John's 

till   1830.     His  public  life  began  in   1828,   when  College,  Cambridge,  bat  left  the  universily  with- 

he  was  sent  (o  Holland  to  make  a  report  on  the  out  a  degree  in   173a,  and  became  an   associate 

public   accounts    of  that   kingdom.    He    after-  in  the  printing  trade  with  his  father.    In  1729 

ward  received  similar  commissions  to  France,  he  obtained  the  office  of  printer  of  the  votes  of 

Switzerland,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Germany,  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  held  nearly 

and   the   Blue-books   which    appeared   from   his  so  years.     He  was  subsequently  appointed  prin- 

pen  on  these  separate  occasions  are  considered  fer  to  the   Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 

33  models  of  their  kind.    He  was  member  of  Learning,  tbe  Society  of  Antiqaarians,  of  whkJi 
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leuncd  body  be  whs  adnitted  a  taen^er;  and  (plajtnm)   has  its  front,  and  usnsUj'  also  its 

in    i?6i    Lord    Macdesfidd    procured   him  the  rear  lobes  hinged  to  the  fixed  oanttal  part,  so 

■pfiotntmenc  of  printer  to  the  Royal  Society.    In  that  theae  ends  may  be  lifted  up  against  the 

1767  he  was  aomioated  printer  of  the  janrnals  carafBce,    like    doors,    thus    entirely    endosinc 

of  the   House  o*   Lords,   aod  the   rolls   oi   the  the  ammal  within  the  abelL    A  familiar  exam- 

Honse  of  Commans.     By  his  will  be  beqneathed  pi*  is  the  mud-turtle   (CinMternum  fennsyioa- 

a  considerable  eum  of  money,  in  trnit,  to  the  fiimin)    of  the   eastern    and    southern    United 

Stationers'  Company,  for  the  relief  of  decayed  States,  which  is  four  inches  long,  has  a  dusky 

printers  or  cooipoaitora.    His  principal  literary  brown  aibdl,  and  light  dots  on  its  head.    EiglU 

prodnctioa  was  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa-  or  10  other  species  are  known  in  the  southwest, 

mart  in  Greek  (1763),  with  critieal  notes  and  in  Central  America,  and  in  Guiana.    These  tur- 

emendatioM.    He  also  puUi^ed  several  philo-  tics  are  mainly-  aquatic  and  carnivorous,  and 

logical  tracts,   and  adtkd  notes   and  observa-  lay  only  a  few  eggs,  which  are  covered  with  a 

tions    to    sotne   of    the   learned    works    which  g^ed  shell,  ttnck,  but  brittle.    Another  note- 

issned  from  bis  press.  worthy  species,  somAimes  placed  in  a  separate 

Box  (buxui).  a  genus  ot  about  20  species  ^^^    ^^''''"'™l'?"^'  ^T  '"i.."'"^  t' 

of    evergreen    shrubs    or    small    trees    of    the  "fi  r-.'^/I^   ''."'  I  %!2"*^!.°Sw?i!i 

natural  order  Euphorhiace<^.  natives  of  north-  B**  ^^^9-  f^l""""'  o*  the  eastern  United 

em  Africa,  southern  Europe,  Central  America,  S»tates,   which   aims  a  musky   odor    from    its 

and  similar  climates  in  AsiC    The  species  have  Pl^™     glands.    Its  dull    shell   >s   "botrt   +50 

small  opposite  leaves,  inconspicuous  monoecious  '"«'"*  '««:  ''  has  a  long  neck,  arid  relatively 

flowers    in    terminal    or    axillary    clusters    and  eaonnous  head  marked  with  two  yellowrtripes, 

nearly   globular    fruits   containing   two    shining  <™f  above,  one  below  *e  (t*:  spends  its  time 

black    seeds.    Several    species    are   planted    for  maniV  m  the  water ;  and  is  d.sagreerfMe  in  odor 

ornament  as  edgings  of  borders,  as  hedges  and  awJ.dispoattion     This  turtle,  however,  is  kept 

as  individual  specimens,   especially  for  topiary  •^*'*''J!"'?'t  •>"    !)^'^''^   ""^   '^*"'    '" 

work,  either   in  the  open   aiV  or   as   glasshouse  »°™"  P»«»  "^  '*>"  couitry. 

specimens  in  tubs,  etc.,  for  which  uses  some  Box  and  Cox,  a  farce  by  John  M.  Morton, 

of   them   are    particularly    adapted    since    they  the  chief  characters  being  the  two  men  from 

stand  shearing  well.    They  are  of  slow  growth  whom  the  play  takes  its  name.     Box  and  Cox 

and  are  not  very  hardy  where  the  winters  are  rent    from    a    certain    Mrs.    Bouncer    the    same 

at  all  severe.     They  are  propagated  bjr  cuttings,  room,  but  for  some  time  remain  ignorant  of  the 

B.  ifmperviretis,  which  attains  a  height  of  2S  fact,  as  one  works   bv   day  and  the  other  by 

feet  or  more,   has   developed   several   cultivated  night.     A  holiday  discloses  the  situation,  which 

varieties  of  which  dwarf  box,  a  favorite  edging  mutual  agreement  leaves  unaltered, 

plant,  is  probably  the  best  l«iown     The  ve«  Box'era,  the  name  given  to  the  members 

fc:^  S«^'  '.*5VnH^iru  IthC    ,hW^n^  «*    »   po*^--*"!    »«^    ^y    '"    China.    It. 

from  Spain  and  Portugal  is  highly  valued  for  avowed  object  is  the  drivi.*  out  from  China 

turning,  carving^  and  engraving,  and  for  mak-  ^    „  Europeans  or  other  foTeigners.    The  Chi- 

mg   musical  mstniments  such   as  flu^s,  dan-  „^^  „.me   for  the  association  is  I-hcMi.'uan. 

C^>?^     J3l  *•':£;■  /^h^n  ,ir^«..Hi„--  ^l^h  «  variously  rendered  io  English.    The 

balnnca.  a  h^r  spec.es  than  the  preceding  ^        g           f  American  and  European  mis- 

Si*,™n™  ^  }Trtu^r^^tr.r^  "^"'ries  and  the  constart  entroKhm^ts  upon 

fl^JS^  fcr    .Jfi^'^.f™™    tn  X«rSi  Chineae  territory  by  European  countries  appear 

;i^?    3™T  w  F,"^3f^-«.  to  be  responsible  in  great  measure  for  the  estab- 

the  first  mentioned,  but  is  mfenor.  lishn^nt  of  the  sodity.   The  waits  which  pre- 

Box'bcrrr.     See  Gaulthebia.  cifHtated  the  first  demonstrations  of  the  Boxers 

Box-crab,   3  large  thick- she! led  cf^    (Ca-  were  the  occupation  of  Kao-Chau  by  Germafjr, 

Ispfa  Aamma).  occurring  from  North  Carolina  the  acquisition  of  Port  Arthur  by  Russi^  the 

•outhward,  and  not  uncommon  on  the  Florida  «km«  of  Wci-Hai-W«  by  England,  and  the 

reefs.    It  is  four  w  five  inches  across,  about  an  French    seiaure    of     Kwaag^Chau.    Thus    Oie 

inch   aod  a  half   deq),  with  large  broad,  fht  Bowr  movement  presents  itself  largdy  under 

claws,  which  are  folded  closely  in  front    It  is  the  aspect  of  a  patriotic  uprising  again^  for- 

admirably  adapted  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  «8n    aggression,    a    fact    which    goes    far    to 

^(.f  account  for  the  rapidity  and  thoroughness  of  its 

-1         ,.              »  ..  ,         J  «»„»     rtt         1  MwrationB    in    looo.     Early    in    that    year    the 

Box-dder.  or  AA-Ieaved  Uyte  (Negundo  "^^^^  popuUtionm  Shantung  were  found  to  be 

aeeroidtt),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Sapm-  r^yi^g  around  the  standard  of  the  Boxers  and 

^ea,  common  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  adopting  its  motto,  'Uphold  the  dynasty,  drive 

RocW   Mounlains.    It  attains  a    height  of  70  out  the  foreigners.'    The  diplomatic  corps  at 

feet,  t>^rs  pendulous  corymbs  of  sUmmae  flow-  p^^  ^,^             t,,^  imperial  government  to 

ers  and  droopmg  racemes  of  pistillate  blossoms  gupp^js  the  movement.    This  the  court  pro- 

beforc  the  pmnate  leaves  appear.    Its  wood_  is  ^^^^^^  j„  readiness  to  do,  although  there  wai 

inferior   for  any  purposes   except   for  making  ^  suspicion,  voiced  by  the  British  minister,  that 

wood    pulp,    bowls,    pails,    etc.     It   has    become  (^^    Empress    Dowager   had    fallen    under    the 

ve_ry  popular  in  the  western  United   Swtes  for  influents  of  3   native   party   led   by  Tung   Fu- 

windbreaks,    fuel     and    shade,    for    which    its  j,gig„     ^j  Yo-hsien,  and  was  temporiiing  with 

rapid  growth  and  hardmess  especially  adapt  it.  (ho  Boxers,    In  May  1900  the  Boxers  began  a 

It  IS  excellent  also  to  protect  other  trees  until  concerted  movement  upon  the  Chinese  capital, 

they  can  care  for  themselves.  which,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  dipltf- 

Box-turtI«,  or   Tortoise,  a   turtle   of  the  matic  corps,  remained  unchecked  by  the  military 

American  family  Cmost*T»id<e,  having  a  rather  forces    of    the    empire.    These    forces    being 

long  and  narrow  shell,  in  which  the  under  part  Manchu  troops,  their  loyalty  was  open  to  ques- 


don  uid  their  <7iiipathies  were  alleged  to  be  vogue  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  athletes, 

with  the  Boxer  movement.    This,  at  any  rate,  but  in  place  of  the  modern  tendency  to  deprive 

is  the  only  explanation  offered  by  the  Chinese  it  of  its  more  brutal  charaneristics,  as  by  the 

govenunent    for    its    failure    to    cope   with    the  use  of  gloves,  the  ancients  made  the  punishment 

)q>rising.     The     situation     had     been     rendered  as  severe  as  possible  by  arming  the  fists  of  the 

additionally   threatening   by   the  aaion   of  the  combatants  with  strips  of  rawhide  (the  cetlus^, 

allies  in  opening  fire  upon  the  forts  at  Taku.  which  were  often  knotted  and  loaded  with  lead 

On   17   June  the   warships  of  the   powers  were  or  iron.     In  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century 

in   force  at  that  port ;  when  fired  upon  by  the  rules  were  formulated  to   govern  such  contests 

Chinese     they     opened     a     bombardment.     The  in   England,   and    from    that   time    onward    the 

demonstration    before    Taku    had    been    depre-  practice  of  fighting  with  the  fists  for  prizes  or 

cated  hy  the  United  States  commander.  Admiral  for   championships   has   been   reduced   well-'nigh 

Konpff,   who   did   not   participate   in   the   bom-  to  a   'science.'     Methods  of  striking,  ring  tac- 

bardment.     His   warning  that   hostilities   would  tics,  etc.,  have  developed  until  mere  brute  force 

unite   the  Chinese   against   the  foreigners  was  has   had   to   give    way  before    intelligence;    in 

justified  by   events.  other  words,  Uie  head  has  defeated  the  hands. 

In  June  1900,  Peking  was  reduced  to  a  state  In  1719  one  Figg.  an  English  pu^list,  who 
of  siege  by  the  Boxers.  The  position  of  the  attained  such  celebrity  as  to  have  his  portrait 
foreigners  in  the  capital  became  precarious,  painted  by  Hogarth,  brought  about  some  sys- 
The  entire  diplomatic  corps  was  cut  off  from  tem  in  the  conduct  of  the  priie-ring.  His  work 
conununication  with  the  outside  world.  In  the  was  continued  by  Broughton,  himself  for  many 
emergency  the  powers  hurried  military  and  years  champion  of  England  and  a  great 
naval  forces  to  the  scene,  and  an  international  upholder  of  the  sport.  Regular  contests  were 
relief  column,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  held,  with  prizes  of  money  and  an  emblem  of 
Seymour  of  the  British  navy,  moved  upon  championship,  usually  a  belt,  which  was  held 
Peking.  This  force  was,  however,  compelled  on  the  condition  of  meeting  all  comers,  on  pen- 
to  retreat,  when  a  short  distance  beyond  Tien-  ally  of  surrendering  it  if  declining  the  trial  or 
Tsin,  with  a  loss  of  30a  men.  The  position  of  beaten  by  the  adversary.  The  use  of  a  belt  as 
the  capital  now  became  desperate.  Cut  ofl  from  such  emblem  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  dating 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  back  at  least  to  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Peking  was  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  the  cen-  Homer,  in  describing  the  games  at  the  funeral 
Ire  of  wild  rumor.  It  was  reported  that  on  of  Fatroclus,  mentions  a  belt  in  this  cooneC' 
7  July  the  entire  diplomatic  corps  had  fallen  a  tion.  There  is  an  unbroken  record  of  Cham- 
prey  to  Boxer  fury.  This  rumor  was  later  pionships  from  the  time  of  Figg  down.  But 
discredited,  the  aspect  of  affairs  having  been  since  i860,  when  the  British  champion,  Tom 
rendered  incomprehensible  by  the  receipt  of  a  Sayers,  fought  the  American  John  C.  Heenan, 
despatch  purporting  to  emanate  from  United  fighting  with  hare  knuckles,  which  had  hitherto 
States  Mmister  Conger,  and  bearing  date  t8  been  the  custom,  was  suppressed,  and  in  its 
July.  According  to  this  despatch  the  diplo-  place  the  use  of  gloves  was  adopted.  The  laws 
matic  corps  had  taken  refuge  in  the  British  were,  however,  frequently  evaded  by  the  use  of 
embassy,  where  they  remained  in  a  state  of  skin-tight  gloves.  At  the  present  time  gloves 
siege  by  the  Boxers,  anticipating  massacre  unless  weighing  four  oimces  are  used  for  champion- 
speedily     relieved.     Meanwhile    the    allies    had  ship   matches. 

concentrated  their  forces  upon  Tien-Tsin,  cap-  With  the  use  of  gloves  came  also  the  adc^- 

turing  th^  place  in  the  middle  of  July,  but  suf-  tion  of  new  rules,  named,  from  their  framer's 

fering  severe   loss.     The  Qth    Regiment.   United  title,     the     Marquis     of     Queensberry's     rules. 

States  army,  had  many  casualties,  including  the  Under    these    wre.stling    and    hugging    (whicji 

loss    of    its    colonel    and    other    officers.     TTie  had    previously    been    permitted)    were   prohib- 

movement  had  spread  in  all  directions  among  ited ;  the  time  of  ach   round  was  iimtted    to 

the  Chinese,   who,  on   16  July,  invaded  Siberia,  three    min.utes,    with    intervals    of    one    minute 

Russia  at  once  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege  in  between  each  round ;  and  the  former  space  of 

its    Astatic    dominions.    The   powers    did    not,  30  seconds  within  which  a  tnan  knocked  oS  bis 

as  yet,  give  formal  recognition  to  a  state  of  feet  might  recover  himself  and  be  brought  back 

war,   chiefly   in   consequence  of  the   attitude   of  to  the  fighting-line  was  reduced  to  10  seconds. 
the  United  States,  which  took  the  ground  that  Under  the  new  conditions  boxing  has  taken 

the  Chinese  government  had  been  overpowered  a  leading  rank  as  a  sport  and  exercise.     In  the 

by  an  insurrectionary  movement.    On  20  July  former  aspect  le^slation  has  been  found  neces- 

the   powers   made  a   categorical   demand   to   be  sary  to  restrict  its  tendency  to   degenerate   into 

placed  in  communication  with  their   diplomatic  brutality  and   to  lend   its   aid  to  gambling   and 

representatives.     The     authorities     at     Peking  other  vices.     As  an  exercise,  however,  it  holds 

professed    their    readiness    to    comply    at    the  a  '"gh  P'acc.     It  is  considered  the  best  system 

earliest    possible    moment.    The    international  of  gymnastics  for  bringmg  all  (he  limbs  tinder 

situation   was  more   clearly   defined   on  23  July  perfect   command;   rendering  every  part  of   the 

by  the  appeal  of  China  to  the  United  Stales  for  ^ay  P''ant.  flexible,  and  firm;  acquiring  a  per- 

the   good   offices   of   the   latter   in   dealing   with  ^-^^  P°'^^'   °^  keeping  the  true  centre  of   grav- 

the  powers.       See  China.  itym  every  position,  and  of  extending  the  body 
and   limbs   to   (he  extreme  length   and   recover- 

Boxing,    as    now    practised    and    popularly  ing    again    without    pause    or    difficulty;     and 

defined,   is  a  contest   of   skill,  endurance,  and  developing    the    power    of   breathing    and    the 

pluck  between  two  contestants  striking  at  each  ■staying"    qualities.      The    practice    of    boxing 

other  with  the  closed  hand,  or  fist,  covered  with  a  also  gives  to  those  proficient  in  it  a  remarkable 

soft  leather  glove  stuffed  with  horsehair.    Con-  power  of  calmly  looking  danger  in  the  eye,  and 

tests  of  this  nature,  in  various  forms,  are  prob-  preserving  both   the  temper  and   the   courage 

ably  coeval  with  man.    The  sport  was  much  in  under    trying    circumstances    unruffled.      It    is 


BOXING  THE  COMPASS —  BOY  SCOUTS 

alleged  by  the  defenders  of  this  sport  that  it  There  are  9  points  of  the  laws  of  the 
encourages  individual  and  therefore  national  Scouts.  Abbreviated,  they  are  as  follows:  "(1) 
courage;  that  it  leads  to  a  general  sense  and  A  scout's  honor  is  to  be  trusted.  If  a  scout 
sentiment  of  fair  play  and  honor;  and  that  it  were  to  break  his  honor  by  telling  a  lie  or  by 
discourages  and  renders  infamous  the  use  of  not  carrying  out  an  order  exactly  when  trusted 
the  knife  and  other  deadly  weapons.  on  his  honor  to  do  so,  he  may  be  directed  to 
Amateur  boxers  are  divided  into  sevoi  hand  over  his  badge,  and  never  to  wear  it 
classes  considered  according  to  weight  — 105  again.  {2)  A  scout  is  loyal  to  his  country  hia 
pounds,  115,  laS.  IJS,  MS.  and  158  pounds,  all  officers,  his  parents  and  his  employers  (3)  A 
over  the  latter  weight  being  classed  as  «heavy»  scout's  duty  is  to  be  useful  and  to  help  others 
weights.  Among  the  lighter  weights  the  classes  He  must  be  prepared  at  any  time  to  save  life 
are  sometimes  termed  'bantam"  weights,  or  to  help  injured  persons  And  he  must  try 
«feather,"  "light,*  and  "middle"  weights.  The  his  best  to  do  a  good  turn  to  somebody  every 
term  "catch  weights"  implies  no  restriction  as  day.  (4)  A  scout  must  never  be  a  snob  A 
to  weight.  snob  is  one  who  looks  down  on  another  be- 
The  laws  governing  the  practice  of  the  sport  cause  he  is  poorer  or  who  is  poor  and  resents 
va.ry  in  different  States  of  the  Union  and  in  another  because  he  is  rich  (5)  A  scout  is  cour- 
Great  Britain,  and  cannot  be  accorded  space  teous.  That  is,  he  is  polite  to  all  but  especially 
here.  The  rules  and  hiator;.  may  be  found  in  to  women  and  children  and  old  people  and 
such  works  as  the  following:  'Boxiana,  or  invalids,  cripples,  etc.  And  he  must  not  take 
Sketches  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Pugilism,'  any  reward  for  being  helpful  and  courteous 
by  -Pierce  Egan  (London,  4  vols.  1818-24)  :  (6>  A  scout  is  a  friend  to  arimals.  He  should 
Mitchells  'Boxing'  (Badminton  Library  i88g> ;  aave  them  as  far  as  possible  from  pain  and 
'Cassell's  Book  of  Sports  and  Pastimes*  (New  should  not  kill  any  animal  unnecessarily  Kill- 
York  1890);  Earl's  'Handbook- of  Boung>  ing  an  animal  for  food  is  allowable"  The 
(iSsu)  ;  B.  J.  Doran's  'Scienceof  Self-Defense>  seventh  law  relates  to  obedience,  the  eighth  to 
(Toronto  1893);  'Boxmft'  in  the  Oval  Series  cheerfulness  and  to  clean  and  reverent  speech 
(New  York  1896);  'Encydopndia  of  Sport'  (the  punishment  for  swearing  or  other  bad 
(New  York  1902);  'Handbook  on  Boxing^  language  is  a  mug  of  cold  water  poured  down 
(New  York  1903).  the  sleeve  of  the  offender  by  the  other  scouts) 
the  ninth  to  thrift  — but  the  incentive  to  thrift 
Boxinir  the  Cmapess.  the  recital  of  all  the  is.  again,  not  only  that  he  may  have  money  to 
points  of  the  compass  in  their  proper  order.  keep  himself  when  out  of  work  to  prevent  his 
„  ,  .  .  ^  .  .,  ,  ,  becoming  a  burden  upon  others  but  "that  he 
Bowng-cUy,  m  England,  the  day  after  may  have  money  to  give  away  to  others  when 
Christmas,  so  called  from  the  practice  of  giv-  they  need  it.' 

ing  Christmas-boxes  or  presents  on  that  day.  There  are  degrees  in  scotithood  as  there 
It  was  made  a  bank  holiday  by  the  act  of  1871.  were  in  knighthood.  The  first  degree  is  that 
of  'Tenderfoot."  to  which  the  candidate  is  ad- 
Boxthonu  See  Lvceuu.  mitted  if  he  has  reached  (he  age  of  twelve 
„  r.'  1.  I.  L  c.  XT-  I,  I  ■  y^^s.  af'er  passing  successfully  an  examlna- 
Boy  Bishop,  a  boy  chosen  on  St  N.choUs  ,i^  ^  ,^^j  laws  and  signs,  on  the  composi- 
Day,  g  DecemW,  by  the  voles  of  his  fellow-  tj^n  of  his  country's  flag  and  the  manner  and 
choristers  (o  act  the  part  of  bishop,  retainmg  methods  of  flvine  it  and  on  the  tvinir  nf  ^^r 
office  until  St  Innocent's  Daj^^S  December,  tain  hunter's  and  sailor's  knots.  Afte?  servTng 
This  custom  of  the  tnedKeval  Church,  as  prac-  ^  ^^f^^^,  ^^  tenderfoot  scout  he  may  become 
tised  in  England  extended  to  the  schools  of  ^  second-class  scout  if  he  is  able  ti  qualify 
Winchester  and  Eton.  Dressed  m  the  Ep.sco-  upo„  nine  points,  among  which  are:  elemental 
pal  vestments  with  mitre,  crozier  a"d  ring,  fi^st  aid  in  bandaging;  signaling,  elementary 
the  youthful  bishop  went  about  attended  by  a  knowledge  of  semaphore  or  Mol^e  alphabet^ 
dean  and  prebendaries  and  followed  by  chil-  ^bilily  to  go  a  mile  in  12  minutes  at  *scout's 
dren;  went  through  the  forms  of  blessing  and  «  to  lay  and  light  a  fire  not  using  more 
of  preaching  more  to  the  entertainment  than  than  two  matches;  to  cook  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
edilfcation  of.h.s  hearers.  Boy  bishops  dying  „f  ^^^^  ^„j  two  potatoes  without  other  cook- 
during  their  .incumbency  were  bu"^d  m  their  ^  y^^^^i,,  ^^  ^^  regulation  «billy"  a  combi- 
Episcopal  attire.  The  custom  of  electing  a  boy  nation  can  and  skillet;  to  know  the  16  princi- 
bishop  came  to  an  end  in  England  during  the  j  j„t^  ^f  ,he  compass. 
reigi.  of  Queen  Elmbeth.  j^^  ^^^^^  f„,  promotion  to  the  rank  of  first- 
Boy  Scouts,  The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  i^'^ss  scout  are  still  more  arduous.  Once  ad- 
indicative  of  two  striking  tendencies  in  the  nutted  to  this  rank  the  scout  has  a  long  line 
thought  and  activity  of  the  present  day,  the  01  advancement  opened  to  him,  his  progress  in 
tendency  toward  altruism  and  the  tendency  to  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  award  of  coveted 
consider  the  children  and  youth  of  the  race  as  medals.  Highest  of  these  is  the  bronic  cross 
worthy  of  the  most  intense  care.  The  enthus-  bestowed  upon  a  scout  who  has  saved  a  life 
iasm  with  which  the  project  has  been  welcomed  at  Uie  risk  of  his  own. 

on  the  part  of  the  lads  themselves  would  seem  Scouts  are  organized  in  patrols  and  troojM. 

to  prove  that  the  plan  of  the  movement  is  cor-  Eight  boys  constitute  a  patrol,  one  of  whom  is 

rert  and  wise.     There  is  much  beside  play  in  known   as   the   Patrol   Leader.     Three   patrols 

the  vows  and  the  endeavors  of  the  Scout.-    The  make   up   a   troop.      The    Scout   Master   is   the 

pledge   which    admits   him   to    scouthood    is   as  adult  leader  of  the  troop.     Three  hundred  and 

follows :     'On  my  honor  I  promise  to  do  my  ninety-five  Local  Councils  have  been  organized 

best      (i)  To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  countn"-  in    various    cities    through    the    United    States 

(2)  To  help  other  people  at  all  times.     (3)  To  representing  a  total  of  22,000  men  on  their  vari- 

tibey  the  scout  law.'  ous  committees. 


d.y  Google 


BOYACA— BOYCB 

The   orKaniiation    of    the    Boy    Scouts    was  trdgn.     It  is   synonytnous   with   cech,  Uck,   or 

effected   at    Birkenhead,    England,   by    General  bajaria,  used  by  several  Slavic  tribes,  such  as 

Badeii'Powell  on  34  Jan.  igO^.    la  April  1910,  the  Boberatans   and    Poles.     The   word   boyar 

a,  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Reprn-  was  at  first  especially  used  by  the  finlgarians, 

sentatives,    at    Washington,    to    incorporate    in  Serbs,  and  Ruaaiani,  and  then  was  adopted   by 

that   city  the   Boy    Scouts  of   Amenca.      Mr.  the    Moldavians    and    Wallachians.     Jt    repre- 

W.  D.  Boyce,  of  Chicago,  brought  a^ut  the  sentcd  the  highest  social  condition,  correspond- 

introduction    of    this    bill,    which    was    passed,  ing  in   certain   rapectt   to  that   of   an   En^ish 

The  charter  for  the  American  organization  was  peer.     In  asdcBt  Russia,  the  boyars  were  the 

issued  in  Jime.     Two  already  existing  groups  next  after  the  princes  of  the  blood,  or  kntuia, 

of  boys  formed  a  nucleus  for  the  new  move-  who  were  all  orignially  petty  sovereigna.     The 

ment.       Mr.     Ernest     Thompson     Seton     had  boyara  formed  a  kind  of  supreme  poKtical  body 

founded  about  10  years  before  the  Woodcraft  in  the  state,  and  acted  as  the  council  {duftm) 

Indians,  and  Mr.  Dan  Beard  at  about  the  same  of    the   graad    dukes.      All    the   higher   offices, 

time  had  formed  the  Pioneers,  or  Sons  of  Da»-  civil   and   military,  including  the  Beatenancies 

icl  Boone.     These  societies  now  became  merged  in  the  provinces,   were   held   by   them.     While 

in  the  new  movement,  with  Mr.  Seton  aa  chair-  Russia  was  stiU  divided  into  several  petty  90T- 

man    of    the    committee    on    organisation    and  ereignties.    the    boyars    en  joy  ad    the    rieht    of 

Chief  Scout,  and  Mr.  Beard  a  committee  mem-  choosing  for  themselves  tad  for  their  dcpend- 

ber.  ents  the  prince  whom  they  wished  to  eerve,  and 

Mr.  Seton  had  visited  General  Baden-Pow-  to  leave  the  service  at  their  tJeasure,  without 

ell  in  1904  and  urged  him  to  cooperate  in  a  any   previous    notification.     When    the    Grand 

wide  movement  for  the  development  of  pure  Dukes   of   Vladimir  and   of  Moscow  atripped 

and  sturdy  character  in  boys,  and  it  is  said  to  these  petty  princes  of  their  sovereign    rights, 

be    the    influence    of    Mr.    Seton    which    in-  and  transformed  them  from  vassals  into  sub- 

duced  the  officer  to  undertake  the  public  work,  jects,   the   dignity  of   boyars   waa  granted   to 

General    Baden-Powell   had   been   especially   in-  their  families.     The  boyars  had  their  own  mili- 

terested  in  the  possibilities  of  military  training  tary  retinue  and  their  clients;  and  their   influ- 

for  boys  since  the  famous  si^e  oi  Uafeking  ence  om  the  masses  of  the  people  often  eqttalled 

in  which  he  found  their  services  of  great  value,  that  of  the  grand  dukes.    The  soverugn  nkaaea 

The  force  of  men  with  which  he  was  holding  always      contained      the      sacramental      words, 

the  city   was   so   small   that   he   called   for   boy  'ordered  by  the  Grand  Doke   (fubsoqwently  it 

volunteers  to  act  as  messengers  and  orderlies,  was  *by  the  Czar'),  and  approved  by  tbe  bo- 

They  displayed  such  courage  and  energy  that  yars."    Precedence  amontt  the  boyars  was  reck- 

the   General    referred   to   them    particularly    in  oncd  according  to  the  date  of  the  title,  whtdi 

his  official  report.    Four  hundred  thousand  boys  was  hereditary,  and  the  obsM^ance  of  it  was 

in  Great  Britain  now  look  up  to  him  as  their  carried  so  far  that  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 

leader,  live  by  the  Scout's  hand  book  which  he  turies  any  boyar  of  an  older  creation  refnsed  to 

compiled,    and    dub    bim    affectionately    *B-P.*  serve  under  a  younger  one.     This  struggle  for 

Mr.   Seton   is  known  to  his   American  scouts  rank  was  ended  by  the  Czar,  Alexis  Mrehailo- 

as  "Black  Wolf."  and  already  troops  are  organ-  yfitd,  Romanoff,  who  destroyed  the  official  rec- 

ized  in  many  of  the  St^es  and  cities  and  towns  o^dj  and  diplomas  of  the  boyara,  but  they  re- 

of  the  country.  tained  their  place  among  the  nobility.     Peter 

Another    organization    of    Scouts    has   been  the   Great   wholly   abolished    their   power    and 

formed  under  the  name  American  Boy  Scouts,  official   privileges,   and   the  name   now   remains 

A    distinctive    feature    of^  the    American    Boy  only  as  a  historical   distinction,  and  a  recollec- 

Scouts  is  that  their  work  is  in  close  connection  Hqb  of  the  cast,  in   familiea  which  once  pos- 

wiih  the  high  schools,  through  the  agency  of  sessed  the  lugnity.      In  Rumania  boyars   atill 

the  Public  School's  Athletic  League.    It  is  not,  exist 
however,  limited  to  the  school  groups.    Wm.  R. 

SS.t'iL^'*  ^""^  ''  "*'  *''""'^"  *"*  **^'  Boy".  H~^  H"rf«"^  Americin  soldier: 

organization.  ^    Ohio  1830;  A  New  York  1004.     He  served 

Bojaca,  b6-ya-ka',  United  States  of  Colom-  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War,  being  pro- 
bia,  the  most  populous  department  of  the  repub-  moted  to  captain  and  then  to  general..  He 
lie,'  lying  on  the  Venezuelan  border,  southeast  organized  iu  1894  the  Nayy  League  of  the 
of'  Santander.  Mountainous  in  the  west,  and  United  States  and  became  its  secretary.  For 
consisting  of  great  plains  in  the  east,  it  pro-  some  years  he  lived  in  California  where  he 
duces  emeralds,  copper,  iron,  salt,  anci  various  edited  the  Lost  Angeles  Tribune,  and  was  chair- 
cereals.  Horses  and  cattle  are  raised  on  the  man  of  the  Republican  State  Committee. 
plains.  Area,  33,35>  square  miles;  pop.  aboat  •' 
720,000.     The  capital  is  Tunja.  Boyce,  WiUiam,  English  musical  composer : 

Boyac.',     a    town     of     Colombia,     South  b.  London   i7io:d.  there,  7  Feb.  i;7»    He  was 

America,  about  60  miles  northeast  of  Bogota.  %  pupil  of  Dr.  Maurice  Greene,  organist  of  St. 

It    is    h^habited    mostly    by    Indians,    contains  Pauls.     In  1736  he  was  chosen  organist  of  the 

extensi^   lime-kilns,   aiid   was   the   scene   of   a  church  of   St   Michael.  Cornhill ;  and  was  also 

battle.  7  Aug.  1819.  between  the  Spaniards  and  apppmted  composer    and  afterward   fi?^)  or- 

Got    Bolivar,   which   resulted   in   the   defeat  of  8^"'.^!  to  the  Chapel  Royal.     On  his  setting  to 

the  former,  and  the  establishment  of  Colombian  ^-sic  an   ode  per.ormed   at  the  mstallation  of 

independence.     A  college  was  established  here  h's    patron    the    Duke   of   Newcastle,   he   was 

'_   ,Sl,      Pnn    Tnnn  honored  with  the  degree  of   Doctor  of  Music; 

m  1B2I.     fop.  7,000.  ^^^   .^              j^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^j   ^^   ^.^^.^ 

Bo'yar,    or   Boiar,    among    the    Slavic   na-  band.      His    greatest    work    is    the    scholarly 

tions,  a  free  landowner  independent  of  any  sov-  'Cathedral   Music'    (3  vols.    1760-78),  but  be 
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will  b«  most  Eeitcratly  rememberer}  as  the  came  knt>mi  a«  a  contribnttv  to  'Eraser's 
composer  of  <Heam  of  Oak,'  which  first  Mag«tne,>  under  the  sigtutuT-e  *A.  K  H.  B.* 
occurred  in  Garrick's  pantomime  of  'Harie-  Maay  of  these  contributions  were  reprinted  in 
quints  loruion*  (i7Sg).  Of  his  mutical  com'  book  form  under  tb«  title,  'Recreations  of  a 
positions  a  serenata  entitled  'Solomon'  (i743),  Country  Panon,*  of  which  three  series  ap- 
is the  best.  peared.  In  i8go  he  Was  moderator  of  the 
ttn—^^u  «ri,-i.  '  -n  ,.i,.i«  !.«»»—  .o  •!..  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
l™?^  S^  wi  „l  J^Ji    ?    S  .  ™  He  al«.  pJJ»hBl  "Graver  Thought,  of  >  Cbui.- 

bination    oi  many  persons  seek  to  work  tneir     -  ■; /~-'  t),,i_;,  i   (n„ ,.  r%  _  -rt.  :._i...i . 

v^U   u^n  a   sin^  ^person,  or  upon  a  few  per-  I^LS.!;!?  on^  '  And'e^f  ^^^d^s^^'^T;: 

such   person  or  persons.     Carried  to  the  extent  2\    h^...     <".;/   aZ^'I^a  t!,,^l\J. 

sometimes  practfsed  in  aid  of 7  strike  it  is  a  ^f^  Andrews';  <SL  Andrew's  and  Elsewhere'; 

cruel  weapon  of  aggressicKi,  and  its  use  immoral  '„     j   t,  i>      ^     ^  j                    ._».>■ 

and    anti-social,   and   the   concerted   attempt    to  ,     Boyd.  Bella,  Confederate  spy  ;b.  Martms- 

accomplish  it  i»  a  conspiracy  at  common  law.  l»"rft  W.  Va.,  9  M^  t8*6;  d.  Kjibourn,  Wis., 

and  merits  and  should  receive  the  punishment  "  J"™  isro.     She  rendered  mvaluaWe  aid  to 

due  to  such  a  crime.    It  is  attempted  to  defend  "«    Southern   cause  fay  detetting  the  Federal 

the  boycott  by  calling  the  contest  between  em-  5l»ns  of  campaipi  and  reveaUiiB  thaa  to  tjie 

ployers  and  employees  a  war  between  capital  and  Confederates.     Gen.   "btooewall"   Jackeon  sant 

labor,  and  pursuing  the  analogies  of  the  word  her  a  letter  of  thanks. 

to  justify  thereby  the  cruelty  and  illegality  of  Boyd,  EUen  Wright,  American  educator: 

conduct    on    the   part    of    those   canductinf    a  b.  Winsted,  Conn..  8  Sept.  1833.     She  has  t)een 

strike.     The  analq^y  is  not  apt,  and  the  axgu-  principal   of  Saint   Agnes^   School, '  at  Albany, 

ment    founded  upon  it  is  fallacious.    There  is  N.  Y..  and  has  published  'Outlines  of  Religious 

only  one  war-making  power  recognieed  by  our  Instruction';    'English    Cathedrals';    'Famous 

institutions,  and  that   is  the  government   of  the  Art  Galleries.' 

United  States  and  of  the  States  in  subordination  Boyd,  James  P^  American  lawyer  and 
thereto  when  repelluig  invasion  or  suppressing  author:  b.  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  20  Dec.  1S36. 
domestic  violence.  War  between  citizens  is  not  He  was  admitted  to  Ike  t^r  in  iKa  an^  sue- 
to  be  tolerated,  and  cannot  in  the  proper  sense  ceasively  edited  several  Fhitftdeltrtiia  newspapers, 
exist.  If  attempted  it  is  unlawful,  ana  is  to  be  His  pttMished  works  comprise:  'lilecca' 
put  down  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  (187a)  ;  'Envious  Merchant'  (1874);  'Building 
and  nation.  and  Ruling  the  Republic'  (iffit) ;  'History  ol 
The  practices  common  tn  a  boycott  would  the  Crusades'  (1890);  'Btbk  pictionary* 
be  outfiide  the  pale  of  civilized  war.  In  civil-  (i8g6) ;  'Pari*  Expoiitton'  (igao)  i  and  Lives 
ized  warfare  women  and  children  and  the  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Blaine,  Harrison, 
defenseless  are  safe  from  attack,  and  a  code  of  McKiiJey.  Emperor  William  I.;  'Men  and 
honor  controls  the  parties  to  such  warfare  which  Ismea'    (1893-1900). 

cries  out  against  the  boycott     Cruel  and  cow-  fit^d.  John  Parkttr,  American  soldier:  b. 

ardly   are  terms  r^it  loo  setere  by  which  to  Mewbnryport,  Mass..  ai  I>ec.  1764 ;  d.  BoMon, 
characterize  it.                                                       -4  Oct.  1830.    His  father  was  from  Scotland,  and 

The  name  was  first  given  to  an  organized  hi«  mother  a  descendant  of  TriBtam  Coffin,  the 

system  of  social  and  commercial  exclmion  em-  first  of  ttett  iamily  who  emigrated  to  America, 

^oyed  in  Ireland  in  connection  with  the  Land  He  ottered  the  army  In  17B6  as  ensign  iu  the 

League  and  the  land  agitation  of  1880,  and  sirft-  nj   regiment,    but   peace   service    did   not   suit 

sequently.      It    took     its    name     from     Capt.  his  adventunms  spirit  and  in  I78g  he  went  to 

James    Boycott,   a   Mayo  landlord,  one  of   its  India.     Undor  Kizaai  Ali  Kbui  he  was  given 

earliest  victims,  who  as  agent  for  Lord  Erne  an  inqiortant  cammand  in  Madras  and  at  one 

evicted   many  tertante.     A   landlord,    mamifac-  time  bad  an  array  of  lofioo  men  at  his  disposal, 

turer,  or  other  person  subjected  to  boycotting,  He  r^oained  in  India  scvieml  ^ears,  in  a  sort 

faces  a  combination  to  prevent  bis  baying  from  of  guesrilla  seryice,  and  obtaining  much  favor, 

or  selling  to  anyone  employing  labor,  etc. ;  and  Reteming    home    in    1806    he    was    appointed 

those  refusing  to  Join  in  a  boycott  are  often  colonel  of  the  4th  regiment.  United  Stales  Army, 

threatened    with    similar    interference,    loss    OT  He   tocric    part    iu   the    favttle    of    Tippecanoe, 

injury.    Boycotts  have  been  freqcently  employed  November  1811 ;  was  made  brigadier'^ieneral  36 

in  the  United  States  as  a  means  of  coercion  In  At^uat  and  held  that  rank  throughout  the  War 

labor  difhcutties.     The  attitnde  of  courts  is  not  of  jgia.    He  was  at  the  capture  of  Fcwt  George, 

ahogether  uniform  in  regard  to  sudh  combina-  and  ji,   the   battle  of  Chrysler's   Field,   Canada. 

tions.     A  boycott  accompanied  b;^  violence  is  a  jn  igi5  he  went  to  England  to  secure  indemnity 

criminal  offense,  and  such  conspiracy  is  some-  {or  the  loss  of  a  valuaUe  cargo  of  saltpetre 

times  declared  unlawful  even  when  not  marked  capttirtd  by  an  English  cruiser,  but  procured 

by  threats  and  violence.  only  a  single  installment  of  $30,000.     President 

cw^*'^*"^"*^"A"*fri.'tf  K«i»"  brLT.ie;^"es™::ieti^st"i.^s 

He   was   educated   at    King's   College,    London,  Boytl,    Mark    AleMnd^,    Scotch    writer: 

and  Glasgow  Umversfty;  was  ot^ained  in  1851.  b.  1563;  d.  1601.    He  was  educated  at  Glasgow 

and  was  incumbent  successively  of  the  parishes  imder  the  superintendence  of  his  uncle,  the  arch- 

of    Newton-on-Ayr,     Kirkpatrick-lrongray,    in  bishop  of  that  see,  and  was  equally  conspicuous 

Galloway.  St.  Bernard's,  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  for  the  alertness  of  his  mmd  and  the  turbulence 

university  city  of  St  Andrews.     He  early  be-  of  his  dispoBition.    In  Pans  be  reduced  himsell 
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to  aiGtress  by  gaming,  and  then,  resuming  his         Bor'dell,   J<dii>,    English   ensraver,   more 

studies  with  ardor,  went  to  Bourses  to  attend  distinguished  as  an  encourager  of  the  6tie  art? 

the  celebrated  civilian   Cujacius.     To  this  pro-  than   on   account   of   his   own   productions:    in 

fessor  he  recommended  himself  by  a  compliance  Darrington,    Shropshire,    19   Jan.    1719;    d.    n 

with  his  taste  in  Latin  poetry,  which  gave  a  Dec.    1804.     He  was  intended  for  his  father's 

preference  to  Ennius  and  the  elder  Latin  |>oets.  occupation,  which   was  that  of  a  land-surveyor. 

After  leading  a  wandering  lite  on  the  Continent  Accident  having  thrown  in  his  way   Baddeley's 

for  14  years  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  died  'Views   of   Different    Country    Seats,'    he   con- 

at    his    father's    seat    in    Ayrshire.    He    has  ceived  so  strong  an  inclination   for  engraving 

received  much  the  same  eulogium  in  r^ard  to  that  he  determined  to  adopt  it  as  a  profession ; 

graces  of  person,  powers  of  mind,  and  various  and  accordingly,  when  above  ao,  he  bound  him- 

accomplishments    as    the    Admirable    Crichton.  self  apprentice  for  seven  years  to  Toms,  a  Lon- 

He    is  popularly  known  by  his  'Epistola:  Heroi-  don  engraver.     In   1745  he   published  six  small 

dum,>  and  his  'Hymni,'  published  in  the  'Deli-  landscapes,    and   afterward    executed   as   many 

cix  Poetarum  Scotorum.'  more  views  of  places  in  and  near  London  as 

T>*™«    M.™  Ch..^    c vtuu  ^..u^^     «»,-  formed  a  volume,  which  he  published  by  sub- 

Boyd,M«rT  Stuart  Scottish  writer     She  s^ipHpn      with   the  profits  of  this  work   he 

was  married  to  Alexander  S.BoycU  well-known  established  himself  as  a  printseller,  and  by  his 

Illustrator,  m   1880,  and  smce   1890  has   resided  liberality  to  artists  in  general  established  a  high 

m   Undon.     Beside  numerous  contributions   to  reputation  as  a  patron  of  ingenious  men.   WoS- 

reviews  and  other  periodicals  she  has  published  ,„^  ^^^  employed  by  him  to  engrave  the  cele- 

•OurSto  en   Summer'    (1900) ;    'AVersailles  Crated  pictures  of  Niobe  and  Pfiaeton,  and  he 

Christmastide'    (1901);   <With  Clipped  Wings'  furnished    other    eminent    artists    with    occupa- 

(1903J.  jJQP^    j„^    ^3j    ([j^g    enabled    to    carry    on    an 

Boyd,   ThomM    Duckrtt,   American    edu-  extensive     foreign     trade     in    English    prints, 

cator:   b.  Wytheville,   Va.,  20  Jan,   1854.     He  which   tended  greatly  to  his   own   emolument 

graduated  at  Louisiana   State   University,  and  and  to  the  credit  and  advantage  of  his  native 

has  held  important  posts  in  the  educational  insti-  country.     Having   at    length    estabhsbed    what 

tutions  of  Louisiana.     Since  1896  he  has  been  may  be  termed  an  English  school  of  engraving, 

president  of  Louisiana  Sute  University.  ne  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement 

„,_,_.  .  of    the    art    of   painting.      With    tl:at    view    he 

Boyd,  Zubsry,  Scottish   divme:  b.   Ayr-  engaged  the  first  artists  in  the  kingdom  to  tur- 

ahire,  about  1586;  d-  about  1653.     He  received  nisli  the  collection  o£  pictures  forming  the  well- 

the  rudimemts  of  his  education  at   Kilmarnodt  known  Shakespeare  Gallery.     The  wars  arising 

School,  and  took  the  academical  course  in  the  out  of  the  French  revolution  having  obstructed 

College    of    Glasgow.    About    1607    he    went  bis  continental  trade,  he  was  induced  in  1804 

abroad  and  studied  at  the  College  of  Saumur,  to  solicit  an  act  of  Parliament  to  permit  him 

France.      He    was   appointed   a    regent   in    this  to  dispose  of  his  gallery  and  paintings  by  lot- 

university   in    i6n,   and   is   said   to   have    been  tery.     This  he  obtained,  and  lived  long  enough 

offered  the  principalship,  which  he  declined.    He  to  see  every  ticket  disposed  of,  but  died  before 

spent  16  years  in  France,  during  four  of  which  the   lottery   was    drawn. 

he    was    a   preacher   of   the   gospel      In   conse-  ii™^j._      c«-»,       a™.,-...-      „  »«>»^.     k 

quence  of  t.ie  persecution  of  the  Protestants  he  „    ^"y"**"?     ****^  «  '"^'^'"  j'"w°j?.     -., 

was  obliged  to  return  home  in  1621.    There  he  l°^^0'  Mass     .7  Nov    1785:  d.  Middleville, 

lived  successively  under  the  protection  of  Sir  ^'J-  3'  Ma^""  1870.    He  was  brought  up  on 

William    Scott   of   Elie  and  of  the   Marquis  of  ?  farm,  and  altuided  a  distrwt  school.   Mechan- 

Hamilton  at  Kinneil,  it  being  then  the  feishion  !"'"y  '"'=^'P^\^ -^"1  ""«^timc  expertm«it- 

for  pious  persons  of  quality  in  Scotland  to  retain  "«  '"  »  blacksmith  shop.     His  first  m^bon 

one  clergjmian  at  Iwst  as  a  member  of  their  *"?J|lT^'"*'  ^*"'  f"^'"^  {l^iu'  '"f  '"  '^^i"" 

household    In  1633  he  was  appointed  minister  ""''ertcwk  to  manufacture  both  nails  and  files, 

of  the  large  district  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow  Soon  afterward  he  invented  a  machme  for  split- 

Styled  the  Barony  parish,  for  which  the  ci^ts  t">8  leather,  and  in  181 5.  he  took  it  to  Newark, 

beneath  the  cathedral  church  then  served  as  a  N.   J.,   where   he   wigaged   m   the   leather   bus - 

place  of  worship.     In  this  chargr  he  continued  ?"*■.  ^"  ^*'^.*'?  ,',"^"'i'=^^?  machine. for  cut- 

for  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  filled  the  office  of  t'^^  l"ads    and  followed  this  by  the  mvaitiOT 

rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  163^5  and  °|  P"""  '"u^'^Ll'"''^  ^if-  '"="'"*,f  t"f«<l. »'" 

1645-    In  1629  he  published  his  princi^  prose  '^3',    when    he    began    nwking   malleable   irwi 

work.  <The  Last  Battell  of  the  Soulc  inlfeath;  Mstings   on  a  system  of  his  own.     In  i835  he 

whereby  are  shown  the  Diverse  Skirmishes  that  frned   his   attention  to   steam  engines;,  substi- 

are  between  the  Soule  of  Man  on  his  Deathbed  *"*'^!'  '*"=  ''"'R^'f   ='='^  ^°J  *!«  '='?"*'   '"  '«»: 

and   the    Enemies    of   our    Salvation,    carefully  motives;    and    'nvmed    the    cut-off    now    used 

digested  for  the  Comfort  of  the  Sicke.'     This  "istead  of  the  throttle  valve.    In  1849  he  went 

was  reprimed  at  Glasgow  In  1831.  with  a  life  '"     California,     hut     was     un success  ul     and 

of  the  author  by  Mr.  Neil.    He  published  van-  ''"umed  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  apphedhim- 

ous  other  works,  chiefiy  devotional,  and  left  a  *^"  "   farmm^,   and   developed,  a   variety  of 

large  quantity  of  manuscript  writings,  which  are  ^fawberry  previously  unequaled  in  size  or  qual- 

preserved    in     the    Glasgow     Colfege    library.  '^-      1".'^^   a    statue    was    erected    to   his 

Among  the  latter  is  one  entitled  <Zion's  Flow-  memory  in  Washington  Park,  Newark,  N.  J.. 

ers,'  consisting  of  poems  on  select  subjects  of  ''■'^re  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
Scripture  history.    It  is  popularly  called  'Zach-  Boyi,    Martin     Haas,     Danish- American 

ary  Boyd's  Bible,'  and  although  it  abounds  in  chemist  and  genealogist :  b.  Copenhagen,  Dea> 

homely  and  ludicrous  passages,  it  is  not  without  mark.  6  Dec  iSia;  d.  1909.     He  was  a  graduate 

a  fine  strain  of  devotional  feeling.     B(    '  '  '"  '  '  -j  ' 

a  large  legacy  to  the  Glasgow  College. 
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Pennsylvania  in  1844.    He  came  to  the  United  returning  to  this  country,  he  was  professor  of 

States    in    1836   and   jointly    discovered   several  German    in    Cornel!    University    for    six   years, 

chemical     compounds,     as     well     as    perchloric  and  then  of  Germanic  languages  and  literature 

ether   in    1S41.     In  1845  he  discovered  the  first  in   Columbia  College  till  his   death.     His  story 

process    of    refining   cotton-seed    oil.      He    was  of   Norwegian  life,   'Gunnar,'   pi^tUahed   in  the 

professor    of    chemistry    at    the    Central    High  'Atlantic  Monthly'    (1873),  and   his   'Idyls  of 

School   in  Philadelphia,  1845-59,  retiring  in  the  Norway  and  Other  Poems*    (1883).  give  proof 

year    last   named.      He   published    'Pneumatics,  of   his    rare   imaginative   faculty   and    his    deep 

or  the   Physics  of   Gases'    (1856);   "Chemistry,  human    sympathies.      Besides   these,    he   wrote: 

or  the  Physics  of  Atoms*  (1857).  <Tales   from   Two   Hemispheres*    (1875)  ;    'A 

Boyer.  bwa-ya,  Alexis,   French   surgeon:  ^o™=?™?!3   Pilgrimam'    (1876) ;   'Falconberg* 

b.  Uierche*.  Limousin,  i  Mareh  1757;  d.  Paris,  i«??>:    "^^^  *"*',  Sdnller:  Their  Lives  and 

35  Nov.  1833.    Although  in  his  younger  yeart  Y^^^    ^  <i878)  ■     'irfca     on     the     HilUTop> 

he  had   to  struggle  agamst  poverty  and  disease,  J™'!     dramatized      1884)  ;      'Queen     Titania' 

he  attended  the  lectures  of  Louis  and  Desault,  YS^i-    ,  A     Daughter    of     the     Philistines* 

and  after  a  brilliant  career  as  a  student  obtained  (jw3)  ;    'Story    of  Norway*     (t886>.      Some 

the  degree  of  Master  of   Surgery  in   1787.     He  **'  "■*  works  have  been  translated  mto  German, 

became  successively  sui^on  to  the  Hospital  de  ""=■      He  was   a   founder   of  the   New    York 

la   Charite   and   to   the   Hotel-Dieu,    and    was  Authors    Qnb. 

appointed  first  surgeon  to  Napoleon,  receiving  Boyle,  Charlca    (foukth  Earl  OF  Orrery), 


tiaie  the  title  of  baron  of  the  English  physicist :  b.  Chelsea,  ift^jS;  d.  a8  Aug. 
emiiire,  wun  a  dotation  of  35,000  francs.  He  1731.  While  a  student  at  Christ  Church, 
beome  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  i^S,  and    Oxford,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  epis- 


—  consulting  surgeon  to  Louis  XVIIL,  ties  of  PhaJaris,  of  which  Dr.  Bentley  ques- 
Cbarles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe.  His  chief  tioning  the  authenticity,  he  wrote  an  answer 
works  are:  'Traite  d'Anatomie*  (i797^) ;  entitled  'Dr.  Bentle/s  Dissertation  on  the 
'Traite  des  Maladies  Chimrgicales  et  des  Epistles  of  Phalaris  Examined,*  which  pro- 
Operations  qui  leur  Conviennent'  (ii  rds.  duced  the  famous  Boyle  and  Bentley  contro- 
1814-36).  He  also  contributed  to  the  'Journal  versy.  On  leaving  the  university  in  1700  he 
de  Medecine*  and  the  'Dtctionaaire  des  Sci-  was  chosen  member  for  Huntingdon;  and  on 
eoces  Medicales.*  the  death  of  his  brother  succeeded  to  the  earl- 

Boyer,  Jean  Pierre,  zhM  p§-ir,  president  dom,  and  was  soon  after  elected  a  knight  of 

of  the  Republic  of  Hayti :  h,  Port-au-Prince,  28  the  Thistle,   and    received  the   command  of  a 

Feb.    1776;   d.   Paris,  9  July   1850.      He  was   a  regiment.     He   was   subsequently   raised   to  the 

mulatto  by  birth,  but  came   early  to  Europe,  d'Smty   of  a   British  peer,   under  the  title  of 

where   he   obtained  a   European   education.      In  Lord  Boyle.     He  retired  from  court  soon  after 

1793  he  entered  the  army,  and  fought  with  dia-  the  accession  of  George  I.,  and  in  T722  was 

tinction   against  the   English   in   San   Domingo,  sent  to   the  Tower  on  suspicion   of  being  mn~ 

but    was    nevertheless   obliwd   to   evacuate   the  "rned  in  Layer  9  plot,  but  was  discharged  after 

island,  to  which  he  did  not  return  till  1802.     At  "^     months      imprisonment.       He     constantly 

first  he  acted  as  leader  of  the  mulattoes  in  the  attended   the   House   of   Peers   as  before,  but 

war  against  the  negroes,  but  afterward  effected  "ever  spoke,  though  often  employed  m  drawing 

a  union  between  these  in  order  to  prepare  the  "P  Pf?!rsts.     Besides  the  edition   of   Phalans, 

way    for    the    ccmiplete     independence    of    the  "C   published   a   comedy   called    'As   You    Find 

island.      When   Petion   established   a   free   state  Jt; ;   a   copy  of  verses   to   Dr.   Garth   upon  his 

in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  Boyer  under-  Dispensary;    and    a    Prologue    to    Southemes 

took  the   command    of  the   troops   which    were  Ejay   of  the    <  Siege   of   Capua.'      His   name   of 

concentrated    in     Port-au-Prince.      After    the  Orrery  was   given   to  an   astronomical    instru- 

death   of  Petion,  Boyer  was  elected  president  "'^"t   invented  by  Mr.  George  Graham,  whom 

in  1818.    By  his  skilful  miliury  operations,  not  "^  patronized. 

less  than  by  his  adroit   diplomacy,  he  finally  Boyle,    David,    Canadian    ethnologist:    b. 

succeeded   tn   uniting  the  eastern  part   of  the  Greenock,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  i  May  1843. 

island  with  the  republic,  and  thus  effecting  the  He  went  to  Canada  in  1856,  and   was  first  a 

complete  separation  of  the  island  from   France  blacksmith  and  then  a  teacher.     He  later  took 

and  S^in  in  1835.    He  also  purified  the  internal  up  geology  and   discovered   the   fossils  murchi- 

adm  in  I  St  ration,  raised  the  financial  cimdition  of  tonia  boylei,  named  in  his  honor.     He  has,  for 

the  republic,  and  bestowed  particular  care  upon  15    years,    beeu    curator    of    the    Archaeological 

its  educational    institutions.     The   contest   be-  Museum  at  Toronto.     He  has  written   'Notes 

tween    mulattoes    and    negroes,    however,    still  on    Primitive    Man    in    Ontario*    and    similar 

went    on,    and   in    the    end   the    latter    rose    in  works. 

rebellion   against   him,   and   compelled   him   to  Boyle.  John    (Earl  of  Cotk  and  Orr«8y). 

leave   the   island   m   1843.     He   never   returned  son   of   Charles   Boyle:   b.   1707;   d.    1762.     His 

to  the    place    of  his    birth    and   of  his   long-  earliest   publication   was   a  translation  of  two 

continued  activity,  but  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  ojes   of  Horace  in   1742,  which  work  was  fol- 

life  first  in  Jamaica,  and  afterward  in  Pans.  lowed  in  1751  by  his  "Translation  of  the  Epis- 

Boyeaen,      boi'e-sen,       Hjalmar      Hjortb,  lies   of   Pliny   the   Younger,   with   Observations 

American   novelist:   b.    Frederiksvarn,   Norway,  on  Each  Letter,  and  an  Essay  on   Pliny's  Ufe.' 

33  Sept.  1848 ;  d.  New  York,  4  Oct.  1895.    After  This    translation   advanced   his   reputation   as   a 

completing  his  university  studies  at  Christiania.  polite   scholar,   but   has    since   been   eclipsed   by 

he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1860  and  was  the  superior  version  of  Melmoth.     In  17S4  he 

editor  of  a  Norwegian  journal  in  Chicago.    He  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  employed  himself 

returned   to  Europe  in  1872  and  studied  Ger-  in  collecting  materials   for  a  history  of  Tus- 

manic    philology  at   Leipsic   two   years ;   then,  cany,  which  he  intended  to  write  in  a  series  o*       . 

L  ,i,_.  I    C.ooglc 


.    They  are  written  in  an  agree-  founded  in  1645,  which  at  first  went  under  the 

able   manner,   and  contain   some   curious   infer-  name  of  the  Philosophical  College.     On  account 

mation   respecting    the  Uedici  family.  of  the  political  disturbances  this  society  retired 

Boyle,  SidiBd      (E«k.  or  Co..).  Enirlbh  ',?  """Sl  'J,'  ""  'ri,"t''',il'.'''?„'''',  "SSSJ" 

_,., '     '    1,     /-     .    L  _     ,.  /^_.    ,itt..   X    .-  tion    under    the    name    ot    the    Koyal    Society. 

5;E^,  ™™,lLiTi„iT  ,r™,™?^n   „»"  imptovement.   in   ih,   air-pnmp.     Lil<=    Bacon, 

stroniF  recommenoationa  to  persons  in  power,  ■ _,, .  _., ,■ ^1/     J,  j  »    .     ^i. 

who!?  patronage   h.   obtained.     Tlie    siM.    of  te/';Sl°>",™''°„2    ™.'i  t  S    i 

._  ,  .j*^^  ».    "".■ L     ■ i_    J  1     J       _  xic    attributed     to    matter    merely     mechanical 

III;  I.     S  Slif.T'J  ?£  ,li.™.,S  Proprtic.     Evny  year  of  his  life  .a.  marked 

S^ii  JS2  ^SiS.1.  ™^k™?  .™,i^  'r  ""  expermml    We  are  indebted  to  Wm, 

ShiSf^..^.  ™.,?T.  Slr'SS^'R^Sf  indirectly,   for  the  St.t  certain  knowledge   of 

whicb  wa.  the  cjate  of  S.r  Waller   fialeiab,  ,|^  ab^'ption  of  air  in  calcination  anTcora- 

tok  a    WaterZd,    which    he    oSrf    »  ^^S^' ^  t'^  iS.Z"  t  '"'^i^^'^ 

I  ,,_     ,.  ,u_„  „„„„;„,.j  „i„i;  „f ,!,_  metals    gain    by    oxidation.      He    studied    the 

eas.  term.     He  was  then  appointed  clerk  of  the  ^^^i^,'  ph,„i„„,    of  the    atmosphere,    and 

conncil  nnder  Sir  George  ^rew,  Ute  president  „      J  p,rf,^„,  „,  Mayow,  HaleT  Cav- 

?'p^S?aSSt''he'"l~rSn°gen'?.     in'  ^S  ■"."  ftSJ^'    i»  "i  ^  ■""i'SS 

op&on    to^he    English    JovemmL.      On  SrSd  %d  tftSSl "  n?.n    ^pSSSl 

S?^,,"f S^STtilS^aM  E^sS'oTtS  -SfisSfe^'  S 

pS    .'."a'ffd-^S  ;p°^£-?=Sor'^'f^  -  -  ^-rher-?,?,;'  S' rSV^??,?.^ 

Mi^nsler,    anJ  afterward   for    the   kingdom   of  ^^        ^j  ^    ■     „„i£^  ,j,  ,„„^rion  of 

2  mV  Vfil'jf  r.n™BV.  SVuUal"  SJ'SS  iSiSf  n"  "■f.h^fil'X^ 

,   ■    ■",£„  .  J  ir-        _.  n     _r      _  and  lormeil  connections  with  Fococke,   inomas 

and   in   lo^o   was   created   Viscount   Dunirarvan  »»   j       c  ,^^     1        tt_  tTi       ^*"*-' 

_l.j  I?     I      <  ,-     1,      Tj  "vvuui       U.SBVB  Hyde,    Samuel    ClaTke,    Thomas    Barlow,    etc. 

and  Earl  or  Cork.     He  was  now  in  the  height  -r-i^  J„„i,  „<  \,i^  .«,j^„  _„,  ™  ,.„„,^ ..,-„„  ^.rjtl 

™r';'^n''.°S''of'"Jr?ndrur'''L?e'it.Sibta  JlS.    w|,U' S:L'SfeS'n"°3rby°'H: 

more  m  a  style  of  grandeur  more  resembhng  ,t„,i  ,„,  filings,  hut  by  his  benerolenci  anil 

SS    i^,.t      T»  ;S  r      ..^.J     ™.  ?,(  ,1.  generous  disinterutedneas.     He  instituted  pub- 

Msur'er  if  that  k'ngSm     like  ml2  o    fhe  ''"'"^1  '"  »"■"'  """>  »  "»  »^»"  °<  » 

Sri  ruta  5  SS;  i,S,  te'^,'?;  'p™  .  !>■»:'•  did  much  for  the  support  of 

xT      ZLl.\^  A  w..  Z,        ,  .u      (      .1,        t-  the   mi&sioa    in    India,    and    caused    Irish   ard 

^.'^^L^lT.l  irf^n^™  „^^i,i°n  l■^  fe  Gaelic  translations  of    he  Bible  to  be  made  and 

sation  than  the  advantage  oi  the  native  Irish.  _  -  .  j     .  !.■ t     %.■        !■_■ 

He  built  and  fortified  towns  and  castles,  and  P^^"'***,  ^'  ^'^  "^f^,  ^^S^^ ,  I°Jlu'^'^"^ 

introduced   among  tfie   people  arts   and   ianu-  P'^^'^'j^  "I"  ^^^,1  'Hi^"'!!^^ 

oTn'in^XZ^nA:^^^^^^  ^"«"^    b^VTstm  nsUr'^bfi^^'^Birch    j^^ 

ate"ran^sSSmXruls''o^fcncie'^"int^^^^  lished   an   edition   of   his   wor'S!   five   voiuSU 

itants  from  the  fertile  province  of  Leinster  to  '°''°-  l^"d<,n.  1744- 

the  bogs  and  deserts  of  Kerry,  supplying  their         Bojlc,  Roger    (Eam.  of  Obrekv),  fifth  son 

place  with  English  colonists.     In  1641  the  Earl  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  English  soldier:  b. 

went    to    England    as    a    witness    against    Lord  Waterford,    25    April    i6ai ;    d.    16    Oct.    1679. 

Strafford,     then     under     impeachment,     having  When  only  seven  years  old  was  created  Baron 

quarreled  with  that  nobleman  during     his  vice-  Broghill,   by   which    title   he   is   usually  known. 

royalty.     Soon  after  his  return  home  the  insur-  He  commanded  a  troop  of  cavalry  raised  by  his 

rection  of  the  Irish  broke  out;  on  which  event  fajher,    was    employed   in   the   defense   of   the 

he  displayed  his  accustomed   activity,  enlisting  castle  ot  Lismore,   and   displayed  his  courage 


his  tenantry   nnder  the  command  of  his  sons,    and  ability  on  many  occasions  'in  the  * 

and  taking  Other  measares  for  the  defense  of    Charles  I. ;  on  the  cessation  of  whose  authority 


the  country.     Lord  Cork  is  principally  racmor-  he  acted   under  the  parliamentary  c 

aMe  as  the  founder  of  a  family,  several  indi-  ers  in  Ireland.    When  the  king  was  put  to  death 

viduals    of    which    have    highly    diatmguishcd  he  retired   for  a   while   from  public  lite;    bat 

themselves   as   cultivators  of   literature,   science,  being  courted  by  Cromwell,  he  accepted  a  com- 

and  the  arts ;  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  mission  from  him,  and  assisted  him  materially 

he  attained  a  high  degree  of  contemporary  fame,  in  reducing  the  Irish  to  subjection.     He  served 

and  was  designated    in   the   age   in  which   he  his  new  master  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  few 

lived  — 'The  great  Ear!  of  Cork."  persons  were  more  trusted  or  distinguished  by 

Boyle,    Robert,    English    philosopher:    b.  him.     .Oliver    becoming-   Protector,   made    Lord 

Lismore    Castle.    Waterford.    Ireland,    as    Jan,  Brogh.II  one  of  his  privy-council  and  a  member 

1627;  d.  London,  30  Dec.   1691.     fie  was  the  oi  his  House  of  Lords.    In  1656  he  sent  hjm  to 

seventh  son  of  Richard,  the  great  Ear]  of  Cork.  Scotland,   with    a   commission   to   govern    there 

In   1638   he   went   to  Geneva,   where   he   contin-  with   absolute  authority  for   one  year;   aiM   his 

ued  to   pursue    his    studies  '  for   several   years,  conduct  was  such  as  proved  satisfactory  both 

returning    to    England    in    1644,      During    this  to  the  Scots  and  the   Protector.     On  the  death 

period   his    father   had   died,    leaving   him   con-  of  Cromwell,  becoming  aware  of  the  approach' 

siderable  property.     He  now  went  to  his  estate  ing  restoration  of  regal  power,  he  exerted  him- 

at  Stalbridge,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  self  with  such  dexterity  and  success  in  promot- 

study  of  phv=ic5  and  chemistry.     He  was  one  ing  it  as  to  obtain  much  credit  for  his  conduct 
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Ch»rles  II.  rewarded  him  wKhthe  title  of  Earl 
of  Orrery,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
lords  justices  for  Ireland. 

Boyle,  Virginia  Fraxer,  American  novelist: 
b.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles  Frazer,  a  Confedera^^e  officer,  and 
niarrietl  Thomas  R.  Boyle,  a  lawyer  of  Mem- 
phis. She  has  published :  '^okenbume' ; 
'Devil  Tales'  (1900);  and  has  written  exten- 
sively   for  periodicals. 

Bc^le  Lectures,  a  series  of  discourses  so 
□anted  from  the  founder,  Robert  Boyle  (q.v.), 
who  left  3  bequest  amounting  to  $250  annually 
for  this  purpose,  the  theme  of  the  lectures  to  be 
Christian  apologetics.  The  first  series  was  given 
in  i6g2  by  Richard  Bentley.  Among  Boyle  lec- 
turers vrhose  discourses  have  been  published 
since  i860  arc:  J.  D.  Maurice,  C  Merivale, 
E.  H.  Plumptre,  J.  A.  Hessey,  and  H.  Wace. 
The  lectures  of  this  course  are  given  annually 
in  a  series  of  eight  at  the  Church  of  St.-Mary- 
le-Bow,    London. 

BoTle'a  Fuming  Liquor,  so  called  from 
having  been  invented  by  Robert  Boyle  (q.v.),  a 
fetid,  yellow  liquid,  obtained  by  distilling  sal 
ammoniac  with  sulphur  and  lime.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
liquor  fumans  boylii. 

Boyle's  Law.  See  Gas  Iixuuination. 
Boylston,  Zabdlel,  American  physician:  b. 
Brooklitie,  Mass.,  1680 ;  d.  Boston,  i  March 
1766.  He  studied  medicine,  settled  in  Boston, 
and  acquired  a  prosperous  practice.  In  spite 
of  the  almost  unanimous  opposition  of  the  med- 
ical profession  and  part  of  the  public,  he  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  inoculation  for  smallpox, 
having  become  a  firm  believer  in  it.  Out  ot^286 
persons  inoculated  in  1721-2  only  six  died,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  practice 
become  general  in  New  England  long  before  it 
became  so  in  England.  He  visited  England  in 
I725_  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Besides  some  papers  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  that  Society  he  wrote;  'His- 
torical Account  of  the  Smallpox  Inoculated  in 
New  England,  Upon  All  Sorts  of  Persons, 
Whites  Blacks,  and  of  all  Ages  and  Consti- 
tutions' (2d  ed.  8vo  London  1726;  reprinted, 
Boston,  1730). 

Boyne,  boin,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which 
rises  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  County  Kildare.  and 
flows  northeast  through  Meath  to  Drogheda, 
below  which  it  enters  the  Irish  Sea.  It  is 
navigable  for  barges  up  to  Navan.  The  Boyne 
will  ever  be  memorable  in  Engli^'  history  for 
the  important  victory  gained  on  its  banks  about 
three  miles  above  Drogheda,  i  July  1690,  by 
the  forces  under  the  command  of  William  III., 
over  those  of  James  11.  Though  James'  per- 
sonal courage  was  beyond  al!  question,  he,  on 
this  occasion,  allowed  the  prudence  of  the 
sovereign  to  outweigh  the  impulses  of  the  sol- 
dier. Of  his  trocHis  1.500  were  killed  and 
wounded,  while  William  lost  barely  500  men. 
In  1736  an  obelisk,  150  feet  high,  was  erected 
at  Oldbridge,  on  the  site  of  the  battlefield,  in 
commemoration  of  this   victory.    See  Okange- 

MEN. 

BoTnton,  Edward  Carlisle,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Vermont,  about  1825;  d.  Newburg, 
K.  Y.,  13  May  1893.  He  was  graduated  from 
t]M  Uilitary  Acadoity  at  West  Foint,  N.  Y., 


entered  the  artillery  service,  and  in  the  war 
with  Mexico  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Cherubusco.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  at 
West  Point,  1848-55,  and  in  the  Universi^  61 
Mississippi,  1858-61.  He  wrote  a  'History  of 
West  Point'  (1863)  ;  and  a  "History  of  the 
United  States  Navy.' 

Bornton,  Henry  Van  Neas,  American 
army  officer:  b.  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  22 
July  1835;  d.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  3  June  1905. 
He  was  graduated  from  Kentucky  Military  In- 
stitute in  1858;  and  was  retained  in  the  faculty 
of  that  institution.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  resigned  his  office,  and  a?  July 
1861  was  commissioned  major  in  the  3Sth  Ohio 
Volunteers;  was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  19 
July  1863;  and  commanded  the  regiment  at  the  ■ 
engagement  of  Missionary  Ridge,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  also  commanded  at  Buz- 
zard's Roost,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-gen- 
eral for  gallantry  at  Chickamauga  and  Chatta- 
nooga. After  the  war  he  became  a  newspaper 
correspondent  He  published  'Sherman's  His- 
torical Raid'  or  'The  Memoirs  in  the  Light  of 
the  Record,  a  Review  Based  upon  Compilations 
from  the  Files  of  the  War  Office'  (1875).  He 
headed  the  opposition  in  1887  to  President 
Oeveland's  order  for  the  return  of  the  Confed- 
erate bafile  flags.  In  1894  he  received  a  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  for  distinguished 
bravery  at  Missionary  Ridge,  and  in  i^  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  for 
the  war  with  Spain,  and  was  in  command  of 
Camp  Thomas,  Chickamauga,  after  15  August. 
He  became  chairman  of  the  Chickamauga  and 
Chattanooga  National  Military  Park  Commis- 
sion and  president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Boy's  Clubs,  organizations  in  which  boys 
constitute  the  membership.  Among  clubs 
formed  by  boys  on  their  own  initiation,  those 
for  games  and  athletics  seem  to  predominate 
very  largely.  Clubs  for  bunting,  fighting,  etc., 
are  also  popular.  Sometimes  the  organizations 
have  a  distinctly  literary  or  musical  character 
and  sometimes  ihey  are  chiefly  social  in  their 
nature.  Numbers  of  clubs  are  formed  for 
industrial  purposes,  but  j  udging  from  statis- 
tics secret  societies  do  not  meet  with  as  great 
a  degree  of  favor  as  would  naturally  be  sup- 

r:d.  These  societies  for  boys  are  organized 
adults ;  the  aims  are  in  general  to  keep  boys 
from  bad  surroundings  and  stimulate  them^o 
nobler  ideals  of  life,  to  refine  their  taste  and 
encourage  them  in  habits  of  thrift,  industry, 
and  study.  Clubs  in  large  cities  sometimes 
have  hundreds  of  members  and  provide  fine 
buildings,  in  which  opportunity  is  offered  for  a 
variety  of  activities  ranging  from  manual  tiain- 
ing  and  other  forms  of  mstruction  to  social 
entertainment.  The  religiotis  interests  of  the 
boys  are  also  cared  for  in  various  ways.  The 
clubs  connected  with  social  settlements  are 
often  small,  thus  affording  a  better  opportunity 
for  reaching  the  boys  personally,  an  end 
difficult  of  achievement  in  societies  with 
large  membership.  See  Forbush,  'How  to 
Keep  Boys'  (1900)  ;  Forbush,  'The  Boy  Prob- 
lem' (1901);  Newman.  'The  Boys'  Club  in 
Theory  and  Practice'    (1900). 

Boy 'ton,  Paul,  Irish- American  swimmer; 
b.  Dublin,  29  June  1848.  He  served  in  the 
United  States  navy,  1863-5,  and  was  connected 
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with  the  United  States  life-saving  service, 
i9br^  He  invented  a  rubber  life-preserving 
sijlt,  in  which,  in  1874,  he  leaped  from  a  ves- 
sel off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and,  after  remain- 
ing seven  hours  in  the  water,  reached  land 
safely.  On  28  May  1875  he  crossed  the  English 
Channel  in  this  suit,  swimming  across  in  24 
hours.  In  1876  he  made  the  run  froni  the 
Bayou  Goula  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  100  miles, 
in  24  hours.  In  May,  the  same  y'esr,  he 
descended  the  Danube  from  Linz  to  Budapest, 
460  miles,  m  six  days.  Later  he  went  from 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  2,342 
miles,   in   80  days,   being   exposed   at   first   to 

B'eat  cold  and  later  to  extreme  heat.  In 
ovember  i87g,  he  descended  the  Connecticut 
■  River  from  Canada  to  Long  Island  Sound. 
On  17  Sept  i88r,  he  started  from  Cedar  Creek, 
Mont.,  to  swim  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  accom- 
plished the  long  journey,  3,580  miles,  20  Novcm- 
bci\  In  1888  he  made  a  voyage  down  the  Ohio 
River.  He  published  an  account  of  his  adven- 
tures under  the  title,  'Roughing  It'  (1886). 

Bor,  boz,  a  pseudonym  used  by  Charles 
Dickens  in  the  publication  of  '  Sketches  by 
Boz.'  That  the  pronunciation  of  this  name 
now  in  vogue  is  not  correct  is  shown  by  Dick- 
ens' explanation  of  its  origin.  A  younger 
brother  of  the  author  had  in  childhood  received 
from  the  latter  the  nickname  Moses,  'which 
being  facetiously  pronounced  through  the  nose 
became  Boses,  and  being  shortened  became 
B5z.» 

Bozeman,  boz'min,  Mont.,  a  city  and 
county-seat  of  Gallatin  County,  on  the  Northern 
P.  R.R,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  of  valuable 
ores,  such  as  gold,  silver,  coal,  and  iron.  Its 
industries  are  breweries,  flour  and  lumber  mills, 
brick^^ards,  stone  quarries,  and  the  like,  and  it 
contains  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  .\rt3,  opcod  111  i«9j.  Popi  (iqio) 
S.r07, 

Bozen,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  32 
miles  northeast  of  Trent ;  situated  in  a  hilly 
region  at  the  junction  of  the  Talter  and  Eisak, 
and  on  the  Brenner  Railway.  The  situation  of 
the,  town  in  relation  to  Germany,  Switzerland, 
atid  Italy,  makes  it  an  important  trade  centre. 
There  are  four  annual  fairs;  the  canning  of 
fruit  and  ve^tablcs  is  carried  on,  and  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  linen.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  a  Gothic  church,  castle,  monas- 
tery, and  gymnasium. 

Bozman,  boz'ni&n,  John  Leeds,  American 


ied  law  in  London,  and  afterward  practised  that 
profession  in  his  native  State,  where  for  sev- 
eral years  he  acted  as  deputy  attorney-general. 
His  legal  reputation,  however,  rests  upon  the 
various  law  tracts  which  he  published  from 
time  to  time,  as  lesal  questions  arose  in  the 
courts.  He  wrote  a  'Historical  and  Philosophical 
Sketch  of  the  Prime  Causes  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,'  in  which  he  praised  Washington,  and 
condemned  Franklin ;  but  it  was  suppressed. 
During  the  administration  of  Washington 
and  the  elder  Adams,  he  wrote  much  in 
the  journals  of  the  day,  and  at  a  later  period 
in  Dennic's  'Portfolio.'  In  1822  he  pu^ilished 
at  Washington  an  essay  on  the  colonization 
society,  in  which  he  discussed  the  question  of 
the   origin   of    races.     His   literary    reputation 


chiefly  rests  on  his  'History  of  Marrland,  frwii 
the  Earliest  Settlement  in  1633,  to  the  Restora- 
tion in  1660,'  a  posthumous  work,  pablished  in 
1836,  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  that  State. 

Boz'rah,  b6z'ra,  an  ancient  city  of  Piles- 
tine,  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  about  80  miles 
south  of  Damascus.  It  was  the  capital  of  Og, 
king  of  Bashan.  and  subsequently  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Early  in  the  Christian 
era,  it  became  a  flourishing  plac^  and  was  long 
a  great  emporium  of  trade.     It  is  now  a  scene 

Bozzaria,  Blarcos,  mar'cos  bo'tsa-res,  a 
hero  of  the  Greek  war  of  Independence  against 
the  Turks:  b.  Suli,  in  Epirus,  about  1790; 
d.  Missolonghi,  1823.  He  was  descended  from 
a  Suliole  family  renowned  for  its  bravery,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Suli  retired  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  from  whence  he  made  a  vain  attenipt 
to  deliver  his  native  country.  He  then  enteru 
an  Albanian  regiment  in  the  French  service, 
and  in  1813  became  a  member  of  the  Hetzria, 
a  society  formed  for  national  regeneration.  In 
1S20,  when  the  Turks  were  carrying  on  war 
against  Ali  Pasha,  the  latter  sought  aid  froin 
the  exiled  Suliotes,  and  Marcos  Bczzaris 
returned  to  Epirus.  On  the  outbreak  of  tbe 
war  of  independ«ice  he  at  once  joined  the 
Greek  cause,  .and.  distinguished  himself  as 
much  by  his  patriotism  and  disinterestedness  as 
by  his  military  skill  and  personal  bravery.  In 
\'i32  lie  took  part  in  the  war  which  was  going 
on  in  western  Greece,  and  acquired  special 
renown  by  his  defense  of  Missolonghi.  In  the 
nuiier  of  1823,  when  he  held  the  command- 
chief  of  the  Greek  forces  in  that  port,  he 
was  dangerously  wounded  at  a  night  attack 
on  the  camp  of  the  Pasha  of  Scutari,  near 
Karpenisi,  and  died  soon  after.  His  deeds  are 
still  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  in  many  popular 
songs.  Through  Halleck's  spirited  poem, 
'Marco  Bozaris,'  his  name  and  fame  have  been 
made  familiar  to  several  generations  of  Amer- 
ican school  boys. 

Brabansoniw,  brf-baA-sfiti,  the  national 
song  of  the  Belgians  during  the  revolution  of 
1830,  composed  by  Jenneval,  at  that  time  an 
actor  at  the  theatre  of  Brussels,  and  set  to 
'       Campenhout.      Evei  "'  '*" 

1  with  the  refrain: 

"  L»  milnulle  •.  bti»i  ToruuE 
Sur  I'arbre  de  la  libertf." 

Brabanfonfl,  bra-baA-s6n,  a  class  of  ad- 
iturers  and  lawless  soldiers  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  ready  to  fight  for  pay  on  either  side  and 
in  any  quarter.  They  derive  their  name  from 
Brabant,  the  chief  nursery  of  these  troops,  sad 
were  particularly  notorious  is  Frsace  in  the 
1 2th  century. 

Brabant,  braTiSnt,  or  bra-bSnl',  tbe  testrsl 
district  of  the  lowlands  of'  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, extending  over  an  area  of  4.341  square 
miles,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Waal  to  the 
sources  of  the  Dyle,  and  from  the  Meuse  and 
the  plains  of  Limburg  to  the  lower  Scheldt.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  formed  a  separate  inde- 
pendent duchy,  called  Lower  Lorraine.  It 
is  divided  at  present  betwooi  the  kingdoms  of 
Holland  and  Belgium,  into  three  province: 
(r)  Dutch  or  North  Brabant,  with  an  area  of 
i,^  square  mSes;    (2)   tbe  Belgian  pronoce 
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of  Antwero,  with  an  area  of  igOOj  square  miles ;  jurisdiction.  With  John  III.  the  male  heirs  of 
C^)  the  Belgian  province  of  South  Brabant,  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Louvain  beeamo 
with  an  area  of  1,268  square  miles.  The  coun-  extinct  in  135S,  and,  by  the  beguest  of  his 
try  is  comprehended  in  a  plain,  gently  sloping  daughter,  Joanna,  who  reigned  till  1406,  and 
lo  the  northwest,  occupied  in  the  north  by  married  Wenceslatis  of  Luxemburg,  Brabant 
heathy  and  marshy  tracts,  and  in  the  south  came  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
passing  into  the  gentle  rising  ground  which  ^ndy,  and  in  the  first  instance  to  Antony  of 
forms  the  first  ascent  of  the  forest  of  Ardenne*.  Burgundy,  Joanna's  grand-nephew,  and  second 
It  is  copiously  watered  hy  the  Meuse  in  the  son  of  PhJip  the  Bold.  On  Antony's  death 
north  and  the  Scheldt  in  the  south,  in  the  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1415,  and  his  two 
Conner  of  which  the  internal  transit  is  fur-  successors,  his  son,  John  IV,,  and  his  brother, 
thered  by  means  of  canals,  among  others  the  Philip.  Count  of  Sl  Pol,  dying  childless 
South  William  and  the  Breda  canals,  and  in  respectively  in  1427  and  1430,  Brabant,  as  the 
the  latter  by  railways,  which  have  their  point  inheritance  of  Philip  the  Goad,  became  form- 
of  tinion  at  Mechlin.  Under  the  influence  of  ally  incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the 
a  northerly,  indeed,  and  moist,  but  in  general  house  of  Burgundy.  In  ^is  state,  however,  it 
healthful  and  mild  climate,  the  great  fertility  of  did  not  long  continue,  and,  by  the  marriage  o( 
the  soil  renders  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  with  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
cattle  the  principal  and  most  profitable  employ-  milian,  was  transferred  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
ment  of  the  inhabitants.  With  this  is  asso-  and  subsequemly  to  the  Emoeror  Charles  V., 
ciated  the  general  diffusion  of  an  active  indua-  who  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Philip  II., 
try,  which  supports  an  extensive  trade,  of  Spain.  The  persecuting  edict  of  the  latter, 
consisting  chiefly  of  lace,  cotton,  woolen,  and  and  the  Duke  of  Alva's  cruelties,  excited  a 
leather  goods.  revolt  in  Brabant,  but  it  was  only  the  northern 
Through  Ocsar's  campaigns  the  Romans  portion  (Hertogenbosch)  which  succeeded  in 
became  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bra-  asserting  its  independence,  and  in  1648  was 
bant  as  a  mixed  race  of  Germans  and  Celts,  incorporated  with  the  United  Provinces  under 
The  Menapians,  particularly,  inhabiting  the  the  name  of  the  Generality  Territoiy,  while 
country  between  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  South  Bratant  remained  till  1714  in  the  pos- 
Scheldt,  made,  as  the  most  powerful  and  war-  session  of  the  Spaniards.  On  the  extinction  of 
like  among  the  various  tribes,  a  gallant  though  the  Spanish-Austrian  line  in  the  latter  year, 
ultimately  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  Roman  Brabant,  with  the  other  southern  provinces  of 
arms,  by  whose  conquests  this  portion  of  the  Netherlands,  reverted  to  the  imperial  house 
Lower  Germany  was  incorporated  with  the  of  Austria,  which,  however,  was  unable  long 
province  of  Gallia  Belgica.  In  the  Sth  century  to  retain  it  in  peace.  On  a  violent  contest 
the  Franks  gained  possession  of  Brabant,  which  breaking  out  under  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  as 
in  the  sixth  was,  at  the  partition  of  the  Frank  to  the  explanation  of  the  provincial  privileges 
kingdom,  assigned  to  the  primitive  country  of  which  Brabant  possessed  under  the  Jc^^use 
Austrasia;  in  the  £)th  century  it  was  united  to  H^tr£e  (q.v.),  and  the  consequent  dismis- 
Lorraine ;  and  on  the  division  of  the  latter,  in  saj  gf  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Brabant 
870,  became  the  property  of  France,  from  and  Limburg,  the  Brabantines  assembled  of 
which,  however,  in  the  commencement  of  the  their  own  authority,  and  boldly  pronounced  the 
10th  century,  it  was  transferred  by  Henry  I.  separation  of  Brabant  from  the  supremacy  of 
again  to  Lorraine;  m  951)  to  Lower  Lorraine,  the  house  of  Austria.  Leopold  IL  settled  the 
and  thus  to  Germany.  In  the  beginning  of  the  dispute  after  Joseph's  death  by  granting  their 
nth  century  it  was  separated  from  Lorraine,  ancient  privileges  to  the  people  of  Brabant.  See 
on  Duke  Otho,  the  son  of  Charles  the  Fat,  who  Belgium. 

bad  been  invested  by  the  Emperor  Otho  with  —  _'  _.  ^  n  v  ^  \. 
Lower  Lorraine,  dying  childlesrin  1005.  After  Bra^oume,  Edward  Hn^gessen  Knatch- 
tbis  several  Counts  of  Ardennes  and  Godfrey  bull-HuggeaBen,  Lord,  English  juvenile  story 
of  Bouillon  possessed  it  till  1076;  the  Emperor  «nier:  b,  Mersham  Hatch,  Kent,  29  Apnl 
Henry  V.  mortgaged  it  to  Godfre^  the  Bearded.  1829;  d.  6  Feb.  1893.  His  literary  fame  is  due 
of  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Louvain  and  J"o=^'y  to  his  stones  for  children  mcluding: 
Brussels,  whose  house  reigned  over  Brabant  to  ''^"'=!;"^f°'■  ^"'"'t'™^,', ''???K  ^J^TiJIT? 
the  middle  of  the  Mth  century.  As  early  as  (i?7i)  =  'Sto"«  .for  My  Children>  (1869); 
1190  we  find  the  title  of  Dukt  of  Brabant,  m  'T^'"  »'  T<=a  Time>  (1872);  'Queer  Folk' 
which  the  former  title  of  Duke  of  Lower  Lor-  (^^7?)  I  'Riv^  Legends'  {1874)  ;  'Uncle  Joes 
raine  or  Lothier  was  gradually  absorijed.  flories'  C1S78)  ;  friends  from  Fairyland> 
Under  the  government  of  its  own  dukes  Bra-  (^^^-  "<=  ,f  ^  g^*"^*"^  I^J^^.l"' u'^.'f « 
bam  gained  rapidly  in  power  and  independence,  the  TransvaaP  Ci^t),  and  edited  the  'Utter. 
hut  was  engaged  in  numerous  contests  with  its  "*  J^"^  Austen,*  his  great-aunt  (1885). 
neighbors,  and  shifted  much  in  its  leanings  Bracdo  da  MontoDC,  Andrea,  an-dra'-f 
between  Germany  and  France  Of  the  six  bra'cho-d^-mon-to'ne,  Italian  captain;  b.  Pe- 
dukes  of  Brabant,  Henry  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and  rugia,  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Forte- 
John  I.,  II.,  and  in.,  there  are  more  especially  bracei,  1368;  d.  1424.  He  early  embraced  the 
to  be  mentioned  John  I.,  who,  by  the  celebrated  profession  of  arms,  and  entered  the  service  of 
battle  of  Woringen  (1288),  united  Limburg  to  t-adislas,  king  of  Naples,  under  the  promise 
Biabant,  and  is  also  renowned  in  Germany  as  tbat  he,  if  successful,  would  make  him  master 
a  minnesinger  or  troubadour,  and  John  III.,  '  of  Perugia ;  but  when  the  Perugians,  deter- 
who,  in  1349,  received,  from  the  En^eror  mined  to  keep  out  Braccio,  offered  to  open 
piarles  IV.  the  important  privilege  of  a  free  their  gates  to  Ladislas,  if  be  would  retain  it  for 
judicature,  under  the  name  of  the  Brahanline  himself,  he  broke  faitb  with  Braccio,  and 
Golden  Bull,  in  consequence  of  which  his  sub-  accepted  their  terms.  Braccio  next  served 
JKt*   ceased    to   be  amenable  to   any   foreign  under  Florence,  afterward  attaching  himself  to 
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Pope  John  XXIII.,  wbo,  on  Tcpairing  to  the 

council  of  Constance,  where  he  was  deposed, 
intrusted  Braccio  with  the  defense  of  Bologna. 
Ladislas  being  now  dead,  and  the  Church  with- 
out a  head,  Braccio  saw  that  the  moment  for 
which  he  had  waited  had  arrived;  and  aUow- 
ing  the  Bolognese  to  redeem  their  liberty  by 
a  money  payment,  suddenly,  !□  1416,  pounced 
or  Perugia.  The  Perugians  vainly  endeavored 
to  resist,  and  saw  themselves,  compelled  to 
receive  Braccio  as  their  lord.  His  rule,  though 
firm  and  occasionally  severe,  was  milder  than 
might  have  been  anticipated ;  and  he  soon 
showed  that  his  wisdom  as  a  statesman  was  not 
less  than  his  ability  as  a  captain.  Though 
Braccio  had  now  gained  the  great  object  of 
his  life,  ambition  led  him  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Rome,  and  he  gained  several  advan- 
t^es  over  Sforza,  who  had  long  been  his  rival, 
intimately,  however,  the  new  Pope,  Martin  V., 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  him,  and  Brac- 
cio, defeated  and  severely  wounded,  took  the 
disgrace  seriously  and  would  neither  take  food 
nor  allow  his  wounds  to  be  examined. 

Bracciolini,  Poggio  Giovanni  Francesco, 
pddE'Q  bra-ch6-le'§,  Italian  classical  scholar: 
b.  Terra  Nuova,  near  Arezzo,  11  Feb.  1380; 
d.  Florence,  30  Oct.  1459.  In  1416  he  under- 
took the  laborious  task  of  searching  the 
ancient  monasteries  for  manuscripts,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  seven  orations  of  Cicero, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  classical  writ- 
ings. Havine:  impoverished  himself  in  tliese 
researches,  he  accepted  an  invitation  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort  to  go  to  England,  but, 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  preferment, 
and  in  the  literary  atmosphere  of  the  country, 
returned  to  Italy  in  1421,  and  became  apostolic 
secretary  to  Martin  V.  and  to  several  succeed- 
ing po{)e5,  having  served  not  less  than  eight 
popes  in  the  same  capacity.  On  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  plague  at  Rome  in  1450,  he  with- 
drew to   Florence,   where  he   was  chosen  chan- 


I  Italian)  comprises  the  period  from 
1350  to  1455.  Among  his  most  finished  pro- 
ductions is  his  'Dialogue  on  Nobility.'  His 
writings  are  on  moral,  philosophical,  and  con- 
troversial subjects,  and  comprise  many  trans- 
lations, orations,  and  Setters,  the  latter  deriv- 
in£  peculiar  interest  from  their  reference  to 
contemporary  Iffe.  His  works  have  not  yet 
been  properly  collected,  the  Basel  edition  of 
1538  being  considered  imperfect.  His  biogra- 
phy, by  Rev.  William  Stiepherd  (1802),  was 
translated   into   Italian,   German,  and   French. 

Brace,  Charlea  Loring,  American  author 
and  philanthropist :  b.  Litchfield,  ContL,  ig  June 
1826;  d.  Campier,  Switzerland,  11  Au^.  iSgo. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1S46,  and  studied  the- 
ology, but  held  no  pastorate.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  philanthropy  in  New  York,  and  lectured. 
wrote,  and  worked  to  enlist  aid  for  the  chil- 
dren *f  the  poor.  His  books  include:  'Hun- 
gary in  1851'  (New  York  1852)  ;  'Home  Lite 
m  Germany*  (1853)  ;  'The  Norse  Folk' 
(185?)  ;  'Short  Sermons  to  Newsboys'  (1861)  ;  . 
'The  Dangerous  Classes  of  New  York  and 
Twenty  Years'  Work'  Among  Them'  (1872, 
3d  ed.  1880)  ;  'Free  Trade  as  Promoting  Peace 
and  Good  Will  Among  Men'  (iStq);  'Gesta 
Christi'    (1S83),  a  review  of  the  achievements 


of  Christiaoity  from  the  earliest  days  in  bet- 
tering the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
world;  and  'To  the  Unknown  God'   (1889). 

Brace,  De  Witt  Bristol,  American  physi- 
cist :  b.  Wilson,  N.  V-.i&BQ-  He  graduated  at 
Boston  University,  1081 ;  took  post-graduate 
courses  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  received  his 
degree  of  Ph.D,,  from  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, Germany.  Since  1887  he  has  been  professor 
of  physics  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
has  made  a  special  study  of  radiation  and 
optics.  He  has  written:  <Laws  of  Radiation 
and  Absorption'    (igoi). 

Brace,  Jolia,  American  blind  deaf-mute; 
b.  Newington,  Conn.,  13  June,  1806;  d.  Bioora- 
ington.  Conn.,  12  Aug.  1884.  She  lost  both 
sight  and  hearing  at  the  age  of  four  years  and 
five  months,  and  soon  forgot  the  few  words  she 
had  learned  to  speak.  At  the  age  of  18  she  en- 
tered the  American  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Hartford,  then  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  in  which  institution  she  re- 
mained for  the  greater  part  of  her  life.  Never 
prepossessing  in  her  appearance,  and  at  her  ad- 
mission, in  consequence  of  over-indulgence,  sel- 
fish, sullen,  and  exacting,  her  case  was  one  of 
great  difficulty.  The  existence  of  the  triple  in- 
firmity under  which  she  labored  was  hardly 
known  at  that  time,  and  she  was  regarded,  con- 
sequently, as  a  psychological  curiosity.  As  com- 
Eared  with  some  other  blind  deaf-mutes,  whose 
istory  has  been  recorded  within  a  few  years 
past,  she  did  not  seem  possessed  of  any  ex- 
traordinary abilities,  and,  but  for  her  misfortune, 
would  probably  have  passed  as  3  very  ordinary 
woman.  In  all  that  concerned  the  outward  and 
physical  nature  she  manifested  much  intelli- 
gence. She  sewed  very  well,  threading  her 
needle  readily  with  her  fingers  and  tongue;  was 
very  neat  and  particular  in  her  dress,  and  ex- 
hibited marked  habits  of  order.  She  possessed 
great  tenacity  of  raemoiy  and  nice  powers  of 
discrimination.  She  kept  herself  amrised  of  the 
progress  of  time,  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but 
m  her  intellectual  education  never  made  much 
progress.  Limited  as  was  her  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  of  religion,  she  was  not  wanting  in 
manifestations  of  the  moral  sense.  She  appeared 
to  have  a  perception  of  rifrht  and  wrong,  and 
while  tenacious  of  her  own  rights,  did  not  know- 
ingly invade  those  of  others. 

Brace,  a  beam  or  bar  employed  to  stiffen 
a  framed  structure.  In  a  roof  or  bridge  truss 
this  bar  is  placed  in  an  inclined  position  and 
serves  to  bind  together  the  principal  members. 
The  tool  for  holding  a  bit,  which  carpenters 
employ  in  boring,  is  called  a  brace,  while  in 
nautical  phraseology  braces  are  ropes  fastened 
to  the  yard-arms  by  means  of  which  sails  are 
shifted  horizontally  around  the  masts  to  catch  a 
particular  breeze.  In  all  forms  of  C' 
brace  supports  by  resistance  to  compre 

is  thus  opposed  tr  "  *■■' "*■ — '  ■■■'-■"*■ 

support  by  resistance  to  lension. 

Bracebridge  Hall,  a  series  of  studies  of 
Elnglish  life  by  Washington  Irving,  published  in 
1823  with  the  pseudonym  'Geoffrey  Crayon, 
Gent,' 

Braceprdle,  Anne,  English  actress:  b. 
about  1663;  d.  London,  1748.  She  appeared  on 
the  stage  as  a  child  in  'The  Orphan,'  and  from 
1688  appeared  in  many  popular  pUya  of  that 


r  strut  which  furnishes 


d=,  Google 


BRACELET  —  BRACHIOPODS 

time,  including  several  tragic  roles,  although  her  The  body  of  Brachiopoda  is  divided  into  two 
forte  seems  to  have  been  comedy.  Slie  was  parts,  the  anterior  or  thoracic,  comprising  the 
noted  (or  her  beauty  and  numbered  adorers  by  main  body-cavity  in  which  the  arms  and  viscera 
hundreds.  She  left  the  stage  in  1707.  See  Rus-  are  contained,  and  the  caudal  portion,  Ihat  is,  the 
sell,  'Representative  Actors*  (18^5);  Baker,  peduncle.  The  part  of  the  body  in  which  the 
'English  Actors'  (1879).  viscera  lodge  is  rather  small  in  proportion  to  the 
Bracelet  an  ornament  usually  worn  on  the  entire  animal,  the  interior  of  the  shell  being 
wrist,  the  use  of  which  extends  from  the  most  ''"«°  w'^h  two  broad  lobes,  the  free  edges  of 
ancient  times  down  to  the  present,  and  belongs  '^^"^^  ai'e  thickened  and  bear  set*,  as  seen  dis- 
to  ail  countries,  civilized  as  well  as  uncivilized,  tmctly  id  Lmgula.  The  body-eavity  is  closed 
The  word  has  come  to  us  from  the  French  anteriorly  by  a  membrane  which  separates  it 
and  is  ultimately  derived  from  brachium,  the  iT*""  "**  .^P^*^*  '"  '*^"^  ^"^"^  *™=  ^^^  '^°'^^^^  "P- 
Latin  word  for  the  arm.  Bracelets  were  in  use  The  pallial  chamber  is  situated  between  the 
in  Egypt  at  a  very  remote  period.  They  were  *'"''  lobes  of  the  mantle  {pallium)  and  in  front 
of  different  colors,  painted  on  them  in  enamel  ''^  "i*  membrane  forming  the  anterior  wall  of 
in  very  bright  as  well  as  very  delicate  shades,  the  body-cavity.  In  the  middle  of  this  pallial 
They  were  also  then  as  now  frequently  made  of  chamber  the  mouth  opens,  bounded  on  each 
gold,  enchased  with  various  kind*  of  precious  ^'^e  by  the  base  of  the  arms.  The  latter  arise 
stones.  They  were  not  always  worn,  as  with  "ora  a  cartilagmous  base,  and  bear  ciliated 
«s,  on  the  wrist,  but  frequently  on  the  upper  tentacles,  much  35  in  the  worm  Sabella.  In 
part  of  the  arm.  The  ancient  Medes  and  Per-  i-niguia,  Disema,  and  Rhynchonella,  they  are 
sians  were  well  known  to  be  extremely  fond  developed,  in  a  closely  wound  spiral,  as  in  the 
of  this  method  of  adorning  themselves;  and  in  genuine  worms  (Amphitrite).  In  Lingula  the 
the  Bible  the  bracelet  is  frequently  mentioned  arms  can  be  partially  unwound,  while  in  Rhyn- 
as  an  ornament  in  use  among  the  Jews,  both  chonella  they  can  not  only  be  unwound  but  pro- 
men  and  women.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  truded  from  the  pallia!  chamber.  In  many 
historical  times,  bracelets  do  not  appear  to  have  recent  and  fossil  forms  the  arms  are  supported 
been  v»om  by  the  men ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  "y  loop-like  solid  processes  of  the  dorsal  valve 
they  were  worn  by  the  Gfeek  ladies,  made  of  of  the  shell,  but  when  these  processes  are  present 
every  variety  of  material,  and  in  every  possible  ij?e  arms  cannot  be  protruded  beyond  the  shell. 
form.  A  preference  was  generally  given  to  the  'h*  tentaefes  or  cirri  on  the  arms  are  used  to 
spiral  form,  and  a  bracelet  of  this  kind  is  de-  convey  to  the  mouth  particles  of  food,  and  they 
scribed  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad.  Very  frequently  a'ao  are  respiratory  in  function,  there  being  a 
the  spiral  bracelets  were  made  to  assume  Uie  ap-  rapid  circulation  of  blood  in  each  tentacle,  which 
pearauce  of  snakes,  which  went  round  the  arm  'a  hollow,  communicating  with  the  b1ood-sinu» 
twice  or  thrice,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  or  hollow  in  each  arm,  the  sinus  ending  in  a  sac 
times.    Among  the  ancient  Italian  tribes  brace-  on  "ch  side  of  the  mouth. 

lets   were  also  an   ornament   of  the   men.     The  The   digestive   system   consists   of  a   nouth, 

Sabines  often  wore  very  heavy  ones  on  the  left  cesophagus,  stomach,  with  a  liver-mass  on  each 

arm.    Among  the   Romans   it  was  a  frequent  side,  and  an  intestine.    The  mouth  is  bordered 

practice   for   a   general   to   bestow   bracelets   on  by  two  membranous,  highly  sensitive  and  mo»- 

soldiers    who   had   distinguished   themselves   by  able  lips.     The  stomach  is  a  simple  dilatation  of 

their    valor.     Roman    ladies   of   high    rank   fre-  the  alimentary  canal,  into  which  empty  the  short 

quently  wore  them  both  on  the  wrist  and  on  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  which  is  composed  of  masses 

upper  arm.     The  Arabs  and  the  Orientals  gen-  of    c»:a.      The    liver    originally   arises    as    two 

erally    use    them,   chiefly    as    an    ornament    for  diverticula  or   offshoots  of   the  stomach.      The 

women.     Among  the  ancient  heathen  Germanic  short  intestine  end*  in  a  blind  sac  or  in  a  vent, 

tribes    they   formed   the   chief  and   almost   only  and   is,   with  the   stomach,   freely   suspended   in 

ornament,  as  is   shown  by  their  being  so  often  the   perivisceral    cavity   by    delicate   membranes 

found  in  old  graves.    The  men  seem  to  have  springing  from  the  walls  of  the  body. 

than    the    women,    tor  The   nervous   system   consists   of   two   small 


bracelets  have  been  found  in  dozens  on  the  arms  ganglia  above,  and  an  infracesophageal  pair  of 

of  the  former.    The  spiral  was  the  favorite  form  Ettger    ganglia,    and    there    are    two    elongated 

with  the  ancient  Germans  as  with  the  ancient  ganglia   behind   the   arras,   from  which  nerves 

Greeks.  are  given  off  to  the  dorsal  or  anterior  lobe  of  the 

BncUfll  (brSTtl-ai)  ArteiT.     See  AtrraiES.  mantle. 

Brachial  Plexus.     See  Nebves.  The  larva  is  top-shaped  (trochosphere)  and 

Brachiopoda.    or    Brachiopo<U.    brak'-I-d-  'S  quite  active,  swimming  rapidly  about  in  even^ 

ira^opodaivom   the   feet-like  arms,   fringed  "^"l'    '*^^  ^7f,  °^    **"i    !'"<=    '^°'?^'    ^^"^ 

with  tefitacles,  coiled  up  within  the  shell,  and  resemble  the  adult  worms  m  the  general  arrange- 

lihich    correspond    to    the    lophophore    of    the  ment  of  the  arms  and  viscera,  though  they  lade 

Polyzoa    and    the    crown    of    tentacles    of   the  *!•«   ^'V^^Y   developed   nervous    system    of   the 

Sabella-like  worms.    The  shell,  which  lives  at-  Annelids,  as  well  as  a  vascuUr  system,  while  the 

tached  to  rocks,  is  in  shape  somewhat  like  an  body  is  not  jointed.     On  the  other  hand  they  are 

ancient    Roman    lamp,    the    ventral    and    larger  closely  related  to  the  Polyzoa,  and  it  seems  prob- 

valve,  being  perforated  at  the  base  for  the  pas-  able   that   the    Brachiopods    and    Polyzoa    were 

sagethrou^itofapedunclebywhich  the  animal  derived  from  common  low  vermian  ancestora, 

is  attached  to  rocks.    The  shell  is  secreted  by  the  while  the  true  Annelida  probably  sprang  inde- 

skin  (ectoderm),  and  is  composed  of  carbonate  pendeatly   from   a   higher   ancestry.      They   are 

(Terebratulina)  or  largely  (Lingwla)  of  phoa-  also  a  generalized  type,  having  some  molluaeaii 

pbate  of  lime.  features,  such  as  a  solid  shell,  though  having 


BRACHT  —  BRACKENRIDGE 

nothing  homo1og;ou3  with  the   foot,  the  shell-  with  in  various  parts  of  the  world.    In  veree 

gland  or  odontophore  of  moUusks.  the  word  is  often  loosely  employed  to  indicate 

In  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  Brachi-  ferns  in  general, 
opods  are  a  generalized  type  of  wonns,  the  Brack'enbury,  Cbarlca  Booth,  English  sol- 
species  have  a  high  antiquity,  and  the  type  is  (jjg,.  g^j  military  writer:  b.  Bayswatcr,  Mid- 
remarkably  persistent.  The  Lingula  of  our  dlesex,  ?  Nov.  i8ji.  He  served  in  the  Crimean 
shores  {Glollidta  pyramidata)  lives  buried  m  „ar  {„  ,855;  accompanied  the  Prussian  army 
the  sand,  where  it  forms  tubes  of  sand  around  ;„  the  war  with  Austria  (1866},  and  the  Franco- 
Ihe  peduncle,  just  below  low-water  mark  from  Prussian  war  (1870-71),  and  was  with  the 
CheMpeake  Bay  to  Florida.  _  It  has  remarkable  Russian  army  in  the  Russo- Turkish  war 
vitality,  not  only  withstanding  the  changes  of  (1877-8).  His  works  include  'European  Arma- 
temperature  and  exposure  to  death  from  various  rnenls>  (1867)  ;  <The  Winter  Campaign  of 
other  causes,  but  will  bear  transportation  to  p^nce  Frederick  Charles  in  1870-71  >  ;  <Re- 
other  countries  _  in  sea-water  that  has  been  forms  of  the  French  Army'  (1874),  etc 
tjnchanged.  Living  lingiilx  have  been  carried  d  1  1.  f  ir  i-  t-  «  u- 
from  jtpan  to  Boston.  Mass.,  the  water  in  the  ,  Brackenbuiy.  Sir  Henry,  Engbsh  soldier: 
small  glass  jar  containing  the  specimens  having  ^  Bo  ingbroke  Lincolnshire.  September  1837. 
been  changed  but  twice  in  four  months.  The  liv-  ^e  entered  the  Royal  Artillery  in  185^  served  m 
ing  species  of  this  cosmopolitan  genus  differ  but  ^^'=^  "^^n"^'  ladinn,  Asbanti  and  Zulu  cajr^igns 
slightly  from  those  occurring  in  the  lowest  fos-  ^nd  was  made  heutenant-genwal  in  188B.  and 
silfferous  strata.  Between  80  and  90  living  I^'^"^'":?!^'?'  <*^  "■'  "^j  °f''^  '"■>'^o  ^^ 
species  are  known,  most  of  them  living,  except  ^?  PuW'shed  <Fanli  and  Ashanti'  (i873>; 
Lingula,  which  is  tropical,  in  the  temperate  or  'Narrative  of _the  Ashanti  War>  (1874);  'The 
arctic  seas,  while  nearly  2,000  fossil  species  are  ^^'^s""  Column     (itSosJ. 

known.  The  type  attained  its  maximum  in  the  Brack 'cnridge,  Henry  Harie,  American 
Silurian  age.  and  in  Palieozoic  times  a  few  author:  b.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  il  May  1786;  d. 
species,  as  Alrypa  reticularis,  extended  through  there  iS  Jan.,  1871.  He  was  educated  by  his 
an  entire  sj-stem  of  rocks  and  inhabited  the  seas  father,  H.  H.  Brackenridge  (q.v.)  and  admitted 
of  both  hemispheres.  to  the  bar  1806.  In  1811  he  descended  the  Mis- 
Consult  Li  1 1  el -Ea  SI  man,  'Text-book  of  Palx-  sissippi  River  in  a  •keel-boat'  to  New  Orleans, 
ontology'  (New  York  igoo).  and  was  soon  appointed  deputy  attorney-general 
Bracht.  braHt,  FelU  Proaper  Engen.  Ger-  .%„^^"'™  territory  of  Orleans,  becoming  dis- 
man  anist,  b.  Merges,  Switzerland,  1842.  He  is  tnct  judgem  1812.  In  1817  he  was  secretary  to 
best  known  as  a  landscape  artist  He  studied  at  the  rommission  sent  to  the  South  American 
Carlsruhe  and  Dusseldorf,  and  in  1883  was  ap-  "P"*-''",  and  ,n  1821  was  appointed  U  S  judge 
pointed  a  professor  in  the  Berlin  Academy  ^^^i  ^  "^  ""  d.str.rt  of  Florida,  holding  it 
Among  notable  paintings  by  him  are  'Stormy  """'  ''.^  ""^1^^-^^°  ?'"'j"S^  '"  J?''^  ^'' 
Evening  on  Riigen> ;  'Moonlight  Night  in  the  ''nowledge  of  the  French  andSpanish  languages 
Desert>;  'Nightlall  on  the  Dead  Sea.'  The  last  f"'"  l^"^*  "'^''^  him  of  considerable  service  to 
named  work,  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  \^^  government  m  all  affairs  connected  with  the 
Berlin,  is  considered  his  best.  Louisiana  and  Florida  purchaser  He  wrote 
_  .  1  n  -1  -I  -1  I  .r-  -I  r-  'Views  of  Louisiana  in  1810'  (1812);  'Letter 
Brachvogel.  Etnil.  a'mel  braH'fo-gel,  Ger-  ^  Mr.  Monroe.  3y  an  American';  'Voyage  to 
man  novelist  and  dramatist:  b  Breslau.  1824;  South  America  in  1817-18'  (1818)  ;  'History  of 
d.  1878.  He  IS  best  known  by  his  drama,  <Nar-  (he  Late  War  [1812]  between  the  United  States 
cisse*  (1857),  which  attained  many  editions  and  and  Great  Britain';  'Recollections  of  Persons 
was  translated  into  various  European  tongues  and  Pla„s  in  the  West*  (1834);  'Essays  on 
'Beaumarchais>  (1865);  'Benoni'  {i860);  and  Twists  and  Trustees'  (184a);  'History  of  the 
•Giercarty'  (1872).  Western  In5urrection>    (1859).  a  vindication  of 

Brachyura,  brak-i-ii'ra,  a  sub-order  of  his  father's  share  in  that  affair. 
decapodouscrustaceans,,coritaining  those  families  Br.ckenridge,  Hugh  Henry,  American 
inwhich  the  abdomen  IS  converted  into  a  short  jurist:  b.  near  Campbelton.  Scotland,  1748;  d. 
jomted  tail  folding  closely  under  the  breast.  i:„!isle.  Pa.,  2^  J.me  1816.  He  came  w.ih  his 
The  common  crab  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  father  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  five, 
group.  See  Crustacea.  3„j  ^^^  graduated  form  Princeton  in  1771. 
Brack'en  (Ptensoguilina),  a  well-known  During  the  American  Revolution  he  was  a  chap- 
species  of  polypodiaceous  fern,  forming  the  type  lain  in  the  army.  After  being  admitted  to  the 
of  the  sub-family  Pleridea.  It  has  a  black,  bar  he  removed  to  Pittsburg,  became  prominent' 
creeping  rhizome,  from  which  are  sent  up  large,  in  his  profession,  and  during  the  *Whisky 
handsome  bipinnate  fronds.  The  sori  are  Insurrection*  (1794)  was  influential  in  bring- 
arranged  along  the  margins  of  the  pinnules,  and  ing  nliout  a  settlement  between  the  government 
are  covered  bj-  a  false  indusium  formed  of  the  and  the  malcontents.  In  1799  he  was  appointed 
reflexed  margin.  The  bracken  or  brake  is  very  to  the  supreme  bench  of  Pennsylvania.  A  m?n 
common  in  Great  Britain  where  it  fre-  of  literary  tastes,  he  wrote  a  number  of  pieces 
quently  covers  large  extents  of  country.  Its  much  thought  of  in  their  day.  At  his  graduation 
root-stock  was  at  one  time  used  for  food,  but  it  he  wrote  (with  Philip  Freneau)  a  poetical 
IS  neither  palatable  nor  nutritious:  that  of  a  New  dialogue  'The  Rising  Glory  of  America.*  Other 
Zealand  species  (P.  esculrnia)  is  better  suited  works  by  him  are  'Incidents  of  the  Insurrection 
tor  this  purpose.  Various  medicinal  virtues  in  Western  Pennsylvania'  (iTQ,';')  "  'Law  Misce!- 
have  been  at  one  time  or  another  ascribed  to  it,  lanies'  (1814) ;  'Modern  Chivalry,  or  the 
but  it  is  not  now  used  m  medicine.  The  ash  Adventures  of  Captain  Farrago  and  Teague 
prodticed  by  burning  the  fronds  has  been  em-  O'Regan,  His  Ser¥ant,>  a  political  satire  and 
ployed  m  making  soap.    Other  species  are  met  his  best  work  (ist  Pt.  1796;  ad,  1806). 
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Siackct,  a  short  piece  or  combination  of  foiuided   with   the    calyx,    in  others   with    the 

pieces,   generally   more  or  less  triangular   in  corolla.     When  the  flowers  of  a  plant  are  sessile, 

outline,  projecting  from  a  wall  or  other  sur-  the  bracts  are  often  applied  closely  to  the  cilyx, 

face.    They  may  be  either  of  an  ornamental  and  are  thus  apt  to  be  confounded  with  it;  and 


order,  as  when  designed  to  support  a  statue,     when  the  bracts  are  colored,  they  are  apt  t 
a  bust,  or  such  hke,  or  plain  forms  of  carpen-    mistaken  for  parts  of  the  corolla.    When  tne 
try,    such   as   support   shelves,  etc     Brackets     inflorescence  of  a  plant  is  branching,  subordinate 


may  also  be  nsed  in  connection  with  flower-stalks  proceeding  from  one  main  flower- 
machinery,  being  attached  to  walls,  beams,  stalk,  bracts  are  often  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
etc,  to  sustain  a  line  of  shafting.  former,  and  these  are  called  bracteoles.  A 
spathe  Is  a  kind  of  large  bracL 

^..,   ..    ...-J    .^j>-    ^.~ B—  Brac'teatea,  thin  coins  of  gold  or  silver, 

.^.  ..i.«L.^  ,.«... -ii  schools,  being  the  first  woman  "^'^  irregular  figures  on  them,  stamped  upon 
principal  of  such  an  institution,  and  was  prin-  one  surface  only,  so  that  the  impression  appears 
cipal  of  a  private  school  for  girls  in  New  York  "'sed  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  it  appears 
for  20  years.  She  has  published  'Education  ?" 'ow-  They  were  largely  circulated  under 
of  American  Girls'  (1874)  ;  'Philosophy  of  Edu-  Otho  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  derive  their 
cation,'  from  the  German  (1886);  'Technique  n^^^  "om  bractea.  signifymg  leaf  of  gold  or 
of  Rest'  (i8oa)  ;  'Woman  and  the  Higher  Edo-  o™^r  metal.  They  are  of  importance  as  illus- 
cation'  (1893),  trating  history.  Bracteated  coins,  or  bracleah 
—  ,^'_._i..,  .  Hummi,  is  a  term  used  to  signify  coins  or  medals 
Brackctt,  Frank  Par khurst,  American  covered  over  with  a  thin  plate  of  some  richer 
mathematician:  k  Provincetown,  Mas^  1865.  .^rtal.  They  were  usually  made  of  iron,  cop- 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  m  1887,  and  ^  ^^  brass,  pUtcd  over  and  edged  with  gold 
since  1890  has  been  professor  of  mathematics  and  ^p  gilver  leaf 

astronomy  at  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Cali- -»       '  u..  a  r     t.  .-     . 

fornia.  He  has  written  several  important  ^the-  .?«<=«»'»£,  "*^,  <>e,  one  of  the  «arliest 
matical  and  meteorological  paperr  *"*<"  *'"m^"^',!'5-  j*'-  *!?""*J>^  '"  '*',''  »3th 
_  .  „  "  „  V*^  ,  century.  He  studied  civil  and  canon  law  at 
Brackett,  QubUtub  B.,  American  pomolo-  Oxford,  and  about  the  year  1244,  Henry  HI. 
gist:  b.  Umty.  Maine,  24  March  1827.  He  ^je  him  one  of  his  juices  itinerant.  Some 
served  m  the  Civil  War.  and,  at  its  close,  look  writers  say  that  he  was  afterward  chief-justice 
up  the  study  of  horticulture  and  pomology,  of  England;  but  his  fame  at  present  is  derived 
He  served  as  an  expert  at  the  Pans  Exposition  from  his  legal  treatise  entitled  'De  Legibus  et 
{1878)  and  the  Chicigo  Worlds  Fair  (1893);  Consuetndinibus  Angliae,'  first  printed  in  1560 
»ft«r  which  he  became  chief  of  the  Division  of  (folio).  The  quarto  edition  of  1640  was  merely 
Pornology  in  the  United  States  Department  of  a  reprint  of  the  first.  In  1878-83  Sir  Travers 
Agriculture.  Twiss  issued  a  recension  and  translation  in  six 
Brackett,  John  Qidncy  Adama,  American  volumes.  See  Scrutton,  'Influenccof  the  Roman 
lawyer:  b.  Bradford,  N.  H..  8  June  1842.  After  Law  on  the  Law  of  England'  (1885). 
studying  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  he  Bradliury,  William  Batchelder,  American 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston,  musician:  b.  York,  Me.,  6  Oct.  1816;  d.  Mont- 
He  sat  for  several  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  clair,  N.  J.,  7  Jan.  1868.  In  1840  he  began  teach- 
legislature  (1877-83  and  1884-7),  being  speaker  jng  m  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  In  r&47-8  he 
of  the  House  (1885-7);  was  lieutenant-gov-  went  to  Europe,  where  he  pursued  musical 
emor  of  the  Slate  {1887-90).  and  governor  of  studies  under  Hauptmann  and  others.  He  is 
Massachusetts  (1890-91).  best  known  as  the  composer  and  publisher  of 
Bracquemond,  Joseph  Felte,  zho-zef  fa-  musical  collections  for  schools  and  choirs,  59 
leks  br?k-m6n,  French  artist  and  engraver:  separate  works  being  credited  to  him. 
b.  Paris,  1833.  He  first  exhibited  in  the  Salon  His  most  imporunt  works  are  'Young  Choir' 
of  1852  and  his  etchings  and  reproductions  of  J184O;  'Floras  Festival'  (184s)  ;  'The  Golden 
noted  masters  speedily  brought  him  into  notice.  Chain'  (1861)  ;  'Pilgrim  Song'  (1863);  'The 
His  portraits  are  especially  priced  and  as  an  Golden  Trio'  (1864) ;  <The  Shawrn'  (1864) : 
etcher  he  is  represented  by  over  800  plates.  He  'The  Jubilee'  (186^)  ;  'Temple  Choir' ;  'Fresh 
has  invented  a  new  method  of  china  decoration  Laurels'  (1867),  his  last  work, 
and  has  done  much  work  for  the  porcelain  Braddock,  Pa.,  a  borough  ia  Allegheny 
establishments  at  Limoges.  County :  on  the  Monongahela  river,  and  on  the 
Bract,  a  leaf,  from  the  axil  of  which  a  P?n"sylvaniaj  the  Baltimore  &  0  and  the 
flower  or  flower-stalk  develops,  and  thus  dis-  Pittsbu«t  &  L.  E.  R.R.  s;  10  miles  above  Pitla- 
tinguished  from  the  ordinary  l^f,  from  the  axil  burg  There  are  extensive  blast  furnaces ,  and 
of  which  the  leaf-bud  proceeds.  Bracts  may  ■n^nufactories  of  steel  rails  steel  wire,  pig-iron, 
thus  be  entirely  similar  to  the  ordinary  leaves  """f"^'  P'^^'?""*  '*•=■  The  four  banks  and  two 
of  a  plant,  in  which  case  they  are  called  leafy  "■»%'  companies  have  a  combined  cap.tali/ation 
bracts;  but  very  commonly  they  are  somewhat  ?^K!';f50.OQ0  Braddock  has  a  Carnegie  Free 
Changed  in  form,  and  although  they  may  be  Library,  a  hospital,  nui^ous  churches,  and 
sometimes  divided,  they  are  for  the  most  part  P"bhc  and.high  schools.  The  borough  was  first 
entire,  even  whM  the  ordinary  leaves  are  l^i^i'rl'^A.'^Ll".,!?^','^,  '  T^^'^l'^i'r^^i^l 
diviHpH  Tn  tnmr  ra«^  tti^v  ar^  v,  miii-h  ana  was  incorpo/ated  m  1867.  The  government  IS 
^«^Zi  i^f^^t  ^tfT™  ,  ^«t  T,u^X^  vtstcd  in  a  burgess  and  a  council  of  12  members 
changed  in  form  as  to  be  mere  scales  or  thr^ds.  eWlcd  for  ihree  vears.     Poo.   (lo.ol    10.,=, 


they  are  not  developed  a 


ekclcd  for  three  years.     Pop.   (ipio)   19,357. 


which  case  the  inflorescence  is  said  to  be  ebrac-  Brad' dock,  Edward,  British,  general :  _. 
teate.  Owins  to  th«  different  ways  in  which  the  Perlh.sliire,  Scotland,  about  1695;  d.  Great 
bract  appears,  it  m»y  in  srane  plants  be  ctm-    Meadows,    Pa.,    13,.  July    1755.      Through   hit 
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father,   an   officer   in   the   Coldstream    Guards,  suddenly  ended  at  a  precipice  impassably   for 

who  rose  to  be  a  lieutenant- col  on  el  there  aitilJery  and  wagons,  and  he  decided  to  quit 
and  major-general  o£  the  line,  he  became  in  the  ridge,  where  ambuscade  was  impossible,  and 
1710  an  ensign  in  that  body,  the  haughty  elile  make  a  double  fording  across  an  elbow  of  the 
of  British  troops;  which  had  the  Duke  of  Cum-  Monongahela.  Meantime  the  French  com- 
berland,  captain-general  of  the  whole  army,  for  mander,  Contrecceur,  had  decided  to  withdraw 
one  of  its  colonels,  men  of  rank  tor  subalterns,  without  a  blow,  but  a  Capt.  Beaujeu  asked 
and  its  very  privates  chosen  by  other  bodies  for  leave  to  lake  a  detachment  and  resist  the  pas- 
commissioned  officers.  Appointed  captain  in  sage  of  the  second  ford,  eight  miles  off.  He  was 
'736.  he  rose  to  lieu  tenant- colonel  by  service  given  about  200  white  troops,  and  by  a  brilliant 
on  the  Continent  1742-5,  including  Cumberland's  appeal  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  to  the  Indians, 
battle  of  Fontenoy  in  1745,  where  the  Cold-  who  at  first  hung  back,  obtained  several  bun- 
streams  covered  themselves  with  glory;  and  in  dred  of  them  also.  When  he  came  in  sight  of 
1754  was  made  major-general  of  the  line,  thus  the  English,  they  had  already  crossed,  and 
I»ratleling  his  father.  In  that  jrear  an  expedi-  advanced  so  that  both  flanks  would  be  exposed 
tion  to  destroy  the  French  power  m  America  was  for  some  3oo  j^rds  to  an  enemy  who  occupied 
resolved  on ;  and  on  24  September  Braddock  was  the  deep  ravmes,  thick  with  tangled  forest 
made  generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  there,  giowth  and  vines,  that  seamed  the  river  blu^. 
beyond  question  as  being  the  officer  known  to  BraddocR's  ruinous  error  was  in  not  beating 
Cumberland  who  was  best  able  to  accomplish  up  ahead  on  his  flanks,  as  Col.  Sir  Peter  Halket 
the  task.  But  his  experience  made  him  overrate  urgently  besought  him  to  do  the  night  before; 
formal  discipline,  and  underrate  (not  only  in  thereby  he  marched  straight  into  the  worst  of 
action  but  in  expert  counsel)  both  toes  and  allies  ambushes.  Into  these  the  Indians  glided,  while 
who  lacked  it;  he  could  not  fully  realize  new  the  white  troops  barred  the  English  path  in 
dangers  nor  appreciate  methods  of  meeting  front;  and  the  head  of  the  advancing  column 
them ;   he  was  hot  of  temper,  rough  of  speech,  went   down    under    a    storm   of    lead.      Shaken 


overbearii^  in   argument,  obstinate  in  opinion;  for  a  moment,  the  vanguard  moved  against  the 

and  these,  with  the  martinetism  natural  enough  concentric  ring;  and  after  another  terrible  dis- 

in  an  officer  of  60  after  43  years  of  the  Cold-  charge,    returned    it    with   a    volley    that    swept 

Streams,  and   which  were  not  vital  in  a  drilled  away  every  enemy  in  sight,  and  struck  Beaujeu 

service,  fatally  alienated  those  in  the  new  land  on  and  a  dozen  others  dead.     The  Indians  turned  to 

whom  he  had  to  depend  for  safety.    Yet  he  was  fly;  rallied  by  the  other  French    officers,  they 

quick  to  recognize  ability,  and  warm  in  acknow-  returned  to  cover,  and  under  their  unerring  fire 

ledging  it ;  he  regarded  Washington  and  Frank-  the  English  advance  broke  and  retreated ;  mix- 

lin,  the   former  but  22,  as  the  greatest  men  in  in^  with  the  rear  in  the  narrow  path,  both  became 

the  colonies;  and  when  the  royal  order  of  1754  mmgled   in  a   mob   which   Braddock   could  not 

ranking  all  colonial  commissions  below  all  Eng-  restore  to  order.    Huddled  into  a  12-foot  road, 

lish   ones   prevented   Washington    from   joining  shut  in  by  a   forest  alive  with  yells  and   filled 

him,  he  sent  a  handsome  letter  asking  the  latter  with  an  invisible  foe,  they  lost  all  sense  or  per- 

to  be  one  of  his  military  family,  and  voluntarily  ception,   and   twice   shot   down   bodies   of   their 

promised  to  use  his  influence  in  securing  him  a  own  men  who  had  gained  slight  vantage  points, 

regular  English  commission.     Landing  at  H amp-  taking  their  smoke  for  the  enemy's.     Fifty  Vir- 

ton  Roads,  Va.,  20  Feb.   1755,  he  attempted  to  ginians  were  thus  slain  at  a  blow.     The  regu- 

collect  men  and  stores  tor  his  expedition  against  lars   refused  to  charge,  though  Braddock,   with 

Fort    Duqueane    (Pittsburg),    but    was    baffled  four   horses   successively   shot   under   him,   and 

for    man^    weeks   by   the    sloth,    rapacity,    and  the   other   officers     strove   to   hearten   them   to 

unpatriotic  local  factions  of  the  colonies,  who  did  invade  the  wood ;  the  provincials  sought  to  fight 

their  best  to  justify  the  contempt  with  which  he  Indian  fashion  behind  trees  and  logs,  but  Bt^- 

heartily  if  injudiaously  visited  them.    The  lack  dock  with  furious  threats  and  blows  drove  them 

of   men,    supplies,    transportation,    and    money  back  into  rank  again,  where  they  fell  in  scores. 

delayed   the   expedition    to   its    ruin.     He   tried  Washington   and   Halket   begged   to  have  them 

to  secure  a  large  body  of  Indians  for  scouts  allowed  to  leave  the  ranks,  but  Braddock  still 

and  allies,  but  only  obtained  40  or  50     He  let  refused.      The   ammunition   began    to    tail ;    the 

all  but  eight  of  them  go  through  bad  judgment,  baggajK  was  attacked;  all   Braddock's  aides  hut 

and  disgusted  those  so  greatly  by  his  manners  Washmgton  were  shot  down;  three  fourths  of 

that  one  of  them  deserted,  and  the  rest  warned  the  officers,  and  three  fifths  of  the  entire  army; 

their  friends  against  coming  near.     The  famous  and  only  then  would  the  ill-judging  but  heroic 

Indian     hunter,     Capt,     Jack,     wished    to    join  Braddock  give  the   signal   tor  retreat.     Shortly 

him,  but  Braddock  refused  unless  he  would  con-  afterward  Braddock  received  a  ball  through  the 

form  to  military  discipline,  which  the  old  scout  lungs ;  not  one  of  the  English  soldiery  would 

would   not   do.     Finally  the   expedition   started  stay  to  carry  him  oflf  the  field,  but  one  English 

from  Fort  Cumberland  (now  Cumberland,  Md.)  and  two  American  officers  took  him  from  the 

the  first  week  in  June,  with  2,150  men.    The  field  to  a  spot  half  a  mile  across  the  river.    Here 

march  was  most  toilsome  and  slow,  involving  the  dying  hero  tried  to  establish  a  camp  for  a 

cutting  roads,  bridging  streams,  making  cause-  rallying  place,  and  to  care  tor  the  wounded  and 

ways,  passing  through  swamps,  etc.;  and  on  the  wait  for  Washington's  return  from  Dunbar;  but 

i8th,  at  Little  Meadows,  1,200  picked  men  were  although  the  French  and  Indians  had  not  fol- 

chosen  to  continue  the  expedition,  the  rest  being  lowed   them   across,   the    too   English    soldiers 

left  behind   under  Dunbar.     On  the  night  of  4  he  had  induced  to  stop  there  stole  away  again 

July  he  halted  two  days  about  25  miles  from  his  and  fled.     The  officers  with  their  commander 

destination,  to  wait  the  reports  of  his  Indian  marched    on   till    to    t.u.    on   the    iMh,    when 

scouts  and  convoy  of  provisions  from  Dunbar's  they  halted  and  met  the  convoy  from  Dunb«r, 

camp — to  his  destruction  but  not  to  his  blame.  Braddock  never  ceasing  to  give  cattn,  skalfttL 

Reaching  Turtle   (now  Rush)    Creek  the  road  and  humane  orders;  on  the  nth  he   rea<^ed 
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Dunbar's  camp,  where  the  news  of  the  rout  had  Weekly  Mercury.     It  was  by  him  that  Benja- 

set     his   soldiers   also   deserting   and    fleeing   in  min  Franklin  was  first  employed,  on  his  arrival 

wild   panic     Giving  up  all  hqpe  of  the  expedi*  in  Philadelphia  in  1723.     In  1732  he  vas  post- 

tion     in    any    hands    now,    he    had    the    stores  master;   in   1735   he   kept   a   book   store   at   the 

destroyed  to  keep  them  from  the  enemy,  save  sign  of  the  Bible  in  Second  Street    In  1738  he 

enough   for   a   flying  march;   and   the   remnant  removed   to    No.   8    South    Front    Street,   to   a 

of   the  army  proceeded  toward  Great  Meadows,  house  which  in  1610  was  occupied  as  a  printing 

where    Braddock   expired,    leaving   his    favorite  house    by    his    descendant,    Thomas    Bradford, 

horse   and    body   servant   to   Washington.    Of  publisher  of  the  'True  American.* 
1,460  men  in  the  battle  456  were  killed  and  421  Bradford,  Gamaliel,  American  writer  and 

wounded ;  63  out  of  89  commissioned  officers  politician :  b.  Boston,  Mass.    15  Jan.  1831     He 

were  killed  or  rajured,  and  every  field  officer,  has  been  prominent  in  politics  as  an  independent. 

The  enemy  s  casualties  were  about  60.     The  en-  being  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Philippine  policy 

tire  borders  were  left  defenseless  and  desolated  of   the   administration,   and   is   the   author   of 

by  a  fearful  Indian  war.  'Lesson     of     Popular     Government*      (1898); 

Brad'don,    Uarjr    Elizabeth    (Mrs,     Max-  'Types  of  American  Character.* 
well),  Enfflish  novelist:  b.  London,  1837,  daugh-         Bradford,    John.    Protestant    martyr    and 

tcr  of  a  solicitor  there.    She  received  her  educa-  theologian ;  b.  Manchester  about  1510 ;  d.  Smith- 

tion  at  home,  and  early  showed  signs  of  literary  field,  London,  i  July  1555.    He  obtained  a  situ- 

power.    After  publishing  some  poems  and  tales,  ation    in    the    commissariat,    and    having   been 

in  1862  she  brought  out  <Lady  Audlcy's  Secret,'  guilty  of  some  defalcation,  known  only  to  him- 

which    was   almost    instantly    popular    and    the  self,  was  so  impressed  by  a  sermon  of  Latimer 

first  of  a  long  series  of  clever  sensational  novels,  on  restitution,  that  he  determined  not  only  to 

among     which    may     be    mentioned     'Aurora  gell  everything  he  had  in  order  to  make  up  the 

Floyd*     (1862);     'John    Marchmont  s    Legacy'  defalcation,    but    to    renounce    an    employment 

(1863);    'Eleanor's    Victory'     (1863);    'Henry  which   exposed   him   to   dangerous   temptations. 

Dunbar'     (1864);    'Dead    Sea    Fruit*     (i86gj  ;  He  afterward   studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he 

<Dead  Men's  Shoes' ;  'Rupert  Godwin'   (i86g);  received   the    degree   of    M.A.,    and   on   taking 

'Hostages     to     Fortune'      (1875)  ;      'Ishmael'  orders  was  appomted  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 

(_i884)  ; 'The  Fatal  Three*  (1888)  ;  'The  Vene-  London,  and  Canon  of  SL  Paul's.     From  this  time 

tians'    (1892);    'Thou  Art  the  Man'    (1894);  hedevotedhimself  to  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
'Sons  of  Fire'   (1895);  'London  Pride'   (1890); 
Under  Love's  Rule'  (1897)  ;  'In  High  Places' 

"       .....    -,898);  'His  Darlin 

,   ,        _ '   (1900);   'The  Cor 

(190J).    She  conducted  the  London  maga-  _ _  ^.  _    _.  ._ _ 

zinc  'Beigravia'  for  some  time,  and  some  of  her  tion  he  was  committed  tolhe  Tower    (i^cupy- 

stories  first  appeared  there.    Her  later  works  do  ing  the  same  room  with  Ridley,  Cranmer,  and 

not    rely    so    much    on    sensational    effects    for  Latimer),  and  being  brought  to  trial,  was  con- 

their   success  as  her  earlier  ones.     In  all  she  demned  to  death  as  an  obstinate  heretic     His 

has  published  over  60  novels.    She  is  the  widow  life  is  said  to  have  been  offered  to  him  if  he 

of  John  Maxwell,  a  well-known  publisher.  would  only  promise  to  refrain  from  preaching, 

Brad''ford,  Alden,  American  historian  and  but  even  thia  he  had  the  manliness  to  refuse, 

joumalist:  b.  Duxbury,  Mass.,   19  Nov.    1765;  and  he  was  burned  at  the  stake.     A  complete 

d.  Boston,  26  Oct.  1843.    Originally  a  Congre-  edition  of  his  works,  which   include   sermons, 

gational  minister  he  became  secretary  of  State  meditations,  various  treatises,  etc.,  was  published 

of  Massachusetts   (1812-24),  ani  editor  of  the  1848-S3. 

Boston  Gtuette  (1826).  He  wrote  'History  of  Bradford,  Joseph,  American  journalist 
Massachusetts,  1764-1820'  ;  'History  of  the  Fed-  and  dramatic  author:  b.  near  Nashville,  Tenn., 
eral  Government' ;  'Life  of  Jonathan  Mayhew*  24  Oct.  1843;  d.  Boston,  Mass.,  13  April  1886, 
{1838)  ;  'New  England  Chronology'  (1843).  His  real  name  was  William  Randolph  Hun- 
Bradford,  Amory  Howe,  American  clergy-  tm.  Besides  satirical  verses  he  wrote  a  number 
man  and  author:  b.  Granby,  Oswego  County,  of  poems  which  were  highly  esteemed,  especially 
N.  y.,  14  April  1846.  He  was  graduated  at  those  on  the  death  of  Victor  Hugo  and  of  Gca 
Hamilton  College  1867,  Andover  Theological  Grant.  His  plays,  'Our  Bachelors,'  and  'One 
Seminary  1870;  studied  at  Oxford  University,  "f  the  Finest.'  were  very  successful  and  are 
England,  and   became  pastor  of  the  First  Con-  still   popular. 

gregational  Church,  Montciair,  N,  J.,  in  the  year  Bradford,  Royal  Bird,  American  naval 
last  named.  He  has  written:  'Spirit  and  Life'  officer:  b.  Turner,  Me.,  22  July  1844.  He  was 
0888)  ;  'Old  Wine,  New  Bottles'  (1892)  ;  'The  graduated  at  the  United  Sutes  Naval  Academy 
Pilgrim  in  Old  England'  (1893)  ;  'Heredity  in  1865  and  received  promotion  through  various 
and  Christian  Problems'  (iD9S)  ;  'The  Grow-  grades  to  the  rank  of  commander.  He  has  made 
ing  Revelation'  (1897)  ;  'Art  of  Living  Alone'  a  specialty  of  equipment,  and  since  1897  has 
(l8cp);  'The  Return  to  Christ*  (1900);  'Age  been  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  at  the 
of  Faith*  (1900);  'Spiritual  Lessons  From  the  Navy  Department  in  Washington. 
Brownings'  (1900)  ;  'Ascent  of  the  SouP  Bradford,  WQIiam,  American  colonial  gov- 
(1902).  emor  and  author:  b.  Austerfield,  Yorkshire, 
Bradford,  Andrew,  American  printer  son  England,  1590;  d.  Plymouth,  9  May  1657. 
of  William  Bradford  (1663-1752)  (q.v.) :  b.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  celebrated 
niiladelphia  about  1686;  d.  23  Nov.  1742.  He  compact  on  the  Mayflower;  and,  in  1621,  on 
was  the  only  printer  in  Pennsylvania  from  1712  the  death  of  the  first  governor,  John  Carver, 
to  1723.  He  published  the  first  newspaper  in  was  elected  to  the  same  ofRce,  which  he  con- 
Philadelphia,  22  Dec.  1719,  called  the  American  tinued  to  fill    (with  the  exception  of  a  h"'-* 
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efficient    and    successful,    especially    in    dealing     was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvf. 

with  the  Indians.     One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  Under   the   new   Constitution  he  was   appointed 

adopt   measures  to  confirm  the  league  with  the  a   judge   of   the   supreme   court   23   Aug.    1791. 

Indian  sachem  MassasoiL     In  the  beginning  of  Upon   the  promotion  of   Edmund  Randolph   to 

1622,   when  the  colony  was  subjected  lo  a  dis-  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  he  received  from 

tressifig    famine,    a    threatening    message    was  Washington    the   appointment   of   attorney-gen- 

received    from   the   sachem   of   Narragansett   in  eral  of  the  United  States  28  Jan.  1794.     In  early 

the  form  of  a  bundle  of  arrows  bound  with  the  life  he  wrote  some  pastoral  poems  in  imitation 

skin  of  a  serpent.    The  governor  sent  back  the  of  Shenstone ;  but  his  principal  production  was 

skin  filled  with  powder  and  ball.     This  decisive  an   'Inquiry  how  far  the  Punishment  of  Death 

reply  finished  the  correspondence.     The  Narra-  is  necessary   in   Pennsylvania.' 

f^rn'with'ont  fvefSctS  i^'^contemf  'in  B"'"^'"^'  WiHiam.  An^erican  painter:  b. 

«turn    orhskL'Snss^^^^^^  New   Bedford    Mass.,    i&?;.d.   New   York.   25 

soil  in  a  danger.>us  illness,  the  sachem  disclosed  t^  u^^„3VT"'V    ulT  ,«h^LT    h 

to  the  colony  a   dangerous  conspiracy  among  ^.'«  ^}^f^^t  J  JT  J^^^u   a  f.n^^^^H  »iS 

the  Indians,  and  it  was  suppressed.    His  <I>iary  '''*  '"  ''^'t^  °[  ^^.^  .^°"J  ^tlantjc.  and  wdl 

of  Occurrelices,'  covering  the  first  year  of  the  !"^  -t,"'^*  °*  "V^  ',"jf 'Vi^K.^J.? .hf  xf ^II^S^ 

colony,  was  published  in  1622.    He  left  a  num-  '^  ^«'\'"'=  ^L"^''%''f  ^'«^  ?!"'?  "^""^J* 

ber  of  relieious  comoositions  in  verse-  and  hU-  ^un' ;   'Crushed  by   Icebergs*  ;   'Arctw  Wreck- 

Srical  pr'r  wriJ^nTof  r«t  v'aln^'the'^m'ost  ?""  •  '1^"^.-*,  the  Midnight  Sun> ;  and  'Sunset 

important  being  his  'History  of  the  Plymouth  ■"  "^  ^°™*- 

Plantation'    from  the   formation   of  the   society  Bradford,   English   manufacturing   city,   in 

in  England,  in   1602,  down  to   1647.     This   dis-  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  eight  miles  west 

appeared   during  the  American  Revolution,  but  of  Leeds.     It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  feeder 

was    found    in   the   library   of   Fulham    Palace,  of  the  Aire,  at  the  junction  of  three  extensive 

England  in   1858,  and  in   1808  was   returned  to  valleys,  and  consists  of  an  ancient  and  a  more 

the  United  States  and  placed  among  the  archives  modem  portion,  the  latter  with   spacious,   well- 

of    Massachusetts.      The    shorter    writings    of  built  streets.     The  appearance  of  the  town  has 

Bradford  will  be  found  in  Young's  'Chronicles  been  almost  completely  changed  since   1861,  the 

of  the   Pilgrims'    (1841).     See  Cotton   Mather,  corporation   having,   at   a   great   expenditure   of 

'Magnolia'    for   life   of    Bradford;   also   Tyler,  money,  effected  most  extensive   street  improve- 

'History     of     American     Literature'      (1858);  ments,    widening    the    principal    thoroughfares. 

Walker,  'Ten  New  England  Leaders'   (1901).  improving   the   gradients,   and   opening   up   new 

Bradford,  William,  the  first  printer  in  *"'«"!;  Spacious  covered  martets  have  been 
Pennsylvania:  b.  Leicester,  England,  20  May  erected  at  a  great  cost  Among  the  public  hu.ld- 
I«3;  <1.  New  York,  23  May  T^sa.  Being  1  ings  are  the  town-haH  (1873).  m  French  Gothic 
Quaker,  he  emigrated  m  .68a  or  1683,  Ind  ^ty^V,  ^'v  ^^"'^^^  h"?"'  ^k^'I''.'"  '^^''  ""^ 
Unded  where  Philadelphia  was  afterward  built,  "pable  of  accommodatmg  about  5,000  persons, 
before  a  house  was  begun.  In  1687  he  printed  ^^  exchange,  containing  a  statue  of  Cobden; 
an  almanac..  The  wntings  of  George  Keitli.  a  temperance  hall ;  a  mechanics  hall,  with  lec- 
which  he  printed,  having  caused  a  quarrel  ^ure  rooms  and  library;  a  lechn.(al  college, 
among  the  Quakers,  he  was  arrested  m  1692  °Pf'^f*  -'",'l^'*-u  ^T  ''^'"^  *  ^''i 
and  imprisoned  for  libel.  On  his  trial,  when  'J'^"?\\'"^'^^,  'Vt  .^if"  grammar-school  en- 
the  jiislice  charged  the  jury  to  find  oAly  the  dowed  by  Charles  II.,  he  girts  grammar-school, 
fact  as  to  the  printing,  Bradford  mainuined  "^^  ^''^  board  scl.ools  In  Aireda  e  College 
that  they  were  to  find  also  whether  the  paper  Voung  men  are  trained  for  the  ■nin'?"7  ainong 
was  really  seditious,  and  that  "the  jury  are  the  Independents.  Among  the  cliaritableinsti- 
judges  in  law  as  well  as  the  matter  of  fact."  ""''^^  "'t''  ^  ?  lu  K'f^  'nrM^ry,  the  «e 
He  was  not  convicted,  but  having  incurred  the  "id  ear  hospital,  the ,  children  s  hospital  &. 
displeasure  of  the  dominant  party  in  Philadel-  Catharines  Home,  an  mstctutton  for  the  b  md, 
phia,  he  removed  lo  New  York  in  1093.  In  ^"S  ^'-"^ '.houses.  There  is  a  fever  hospital,  to 
that  year  he  printed  the  laws  of  the  colony,  which  patients  are  admitted  at  moderate  charges. 
On  16  Oct.  1725.  he  began  the  first  newspaper  a"*"  wl>en  persons  arc  too  poor  to  pay.  the  cor- 
in  New  York,  called  the  New  York  G^etH.  porat'on  bears  the  cost.  There  is  also  a  smdl- 
In  1728  he  established  a  paper  mill  at  Eli^a-  POX  hospital.  Brad  ord  has  several  public  parks, 
bethtown,  N.  J,  Being  temperate  and  active,  he  *?"«  °A  *'"'"'  ''^"'^  '"'^  f'-^h  '^^^^''  .Baildon 
reached  a  great  age  without  sickness,  and  ^°<"'  <^  ^^^'^^  reserved  for  recreation  pur- 
walked  about  on  the  very  day  of  his  death.  P^^"-  ^Ihere  is  an  extensive  system  ol  '"aler- 
For  more  than  SO  years  he  was  printer  to  the  .  ™?'''^s  by  gravitation  and  water,  gas,  and  elec- 
government  of  l^ew  York,  and  for  30  years  t"*:  ,  ^."PP'^  undertakings  are  owned  by  the 
the  only  one  in  the  province.  muniopality.  The  worsted  yarn  and  stuff  rade 
15  the  pnneipal  industry;  there  are  also  al[>aca 

Bradford,  William,  American  jurist,  attor-  and  mohair  manufactures  (with  which  Sir  Titus 
ney-general  of  the  United  States:  b.  Philadel-  Salt's  name  is  connected),  manufactures  of  silk 
phia,  14  Sept.  1755;  d.  23  Aug.  1795.  He  was  and  velvet  (the  Manningham  Mills  of  Lister  & 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1772,andcora-  Company),  mixed  cotton  and  silk  goods:  and 
menced  the  study  of  the  law.  In  the  spring  of  some  cotton  factories.  In  the  neighborhood 
1776.  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  are  quarries  and  iron-works.  The  town  was 
Great  Britain,  he  joined  the  militia,  in  which  incorporated  in  1847.  and  its  affairs  are  man- 
he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  aged  by  a  mayor,  21  aldermen,  and  63  counci_I- 
cciuequence    of    ill-health    he    was   obliged   to  ors.    It  was  accorded  the  rank   of  a   city   la 
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1897.       The    three    mrliamentarT    divisions    of  both  in  this  countiy  and  in  Europe.    He  snbse- 

Central,    East,  and  West   Bradford  each  send  queotly  superintended  the  removal  of  the  Bojl- 

one   member  to  FarliamenL     A  United  States  ston   Market. 

cor,^at=     i,    MKblishrf    here.      Pop.    d«ot  Br.dfcy,  Arthur  Grmrill.,  Eneli.h  author, 

■^^        ■  son  of  George  Granville  Bradley   (q.v.)  :   b,   II 

Bradlord,  Pa.,  a  city  in  McKean   County,  Nov.   i8sa     He   was   educated   at   Marlborough 

on      several     railroads ;      15      miles     northwest  and   Trinity  College,   Cambridge,   and  has  pub- 

of    Smethport,    the    county-seat.    It    is    in    an  lished  'History  of  Marlborough  College' (1^3) ; 

extensive  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas  region,  and  'Life  of  Wolfe'    (1895);    'Sketches   from   Old 

is    principally   engaged   in   industries   connected  Virginia*    (1897);    'Highways   and    Byways   of 

therewith,  besides  having  machineiy,  chemical.  North  Wales'  (1898) ;  'The  Fight  with  France 

boiler^   and  brick  and  tile  works.     The  city  has  for    North    America'     (1900)  ;    'Highways   and 

electric   street  railroads,  daily  and  weekly  news-  Byways  of  the  English  Lake  District'    (1901); 

papers,     three    national    banks,    large    hospital,  'Owen  Glyndwyr'   (igoi). 

several    libraries,  and  is   lighted  and  heated  by  Bradley,  Edward     (Cuthbert   Bebe),  Eng- 

nalural  gas.    Pop.  (1910)  14,544.  lish   author   and   clergyman:   b.    Kidderminster, 

Bradford-on-A»on,     an    ancient    market-  1827 ;  d.  Lenton,  12  Dec.  1889.    He  was  gradu- 

town  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  beautifully  situ-  a'«<i  ^t  Durham   University,  and  was   rector  of 

ated   28   miles  northwest  of   Salisbury,  on  both  Denton,  Stretton,  and  finally  Lenton  from  1883 

banks  of  the  Lower  Avon,  here  crossed  by  two  "nt"  l"s  ^^'^    He  contributed  to  'Punch'  and 

bridges — a  very  old  one  of  nine  arches  in  the  other    London    periodicals,    and    published    the 

centre  Of  the  town,  and  a  modern  one.  Barton  'Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  an  Oxford 

Bridge     of  four.     The  town   chiefly  consists  of  Freshman'    (London  1855),  a  humorous  picture 

three  regular  streets,  containing  many  handsome  of  college  life.    His  other  works  include  'Mr. 

houses.      There  is  a  good  parish  church  of  the  X^dant  Green  Married  and  Done  For'   (1856)  ; 

Holy    Trinity,   in   the    Norman   and   subsequent  'Th«    White    Wife,;    a    collection    of    Scottish 

styles;    a  town-hall,  in  Elizabelhan  style;  and  legends    (1864);  'Little  Mr.  Bouncer  and  Hu 

some     interesting    old    buildings.      Among    the  Fnend,   Verdant  Green'    (1873-4);  and  several 

latter    is   the   small   but    unique    church    of   St.  hooks  of  travels. 

Laurence,  the  only  complete  specimen  of  Anglo-  Bradlej,  George  OrmviQc,  English  clergy- 
Saxon  architecture  still  existing,  and  of  great  man,  dean  of  Westminster  Abbey,  1881-1902;  b. 
archaeological  interest  It  was  built  in  the  8th  11  Dec.  iSal ;  d.  London,  iz  March  1903.  He 
century  by  Saint  Aldhelm,  and  consists  of  a  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  University  College, 
chancd,  a  nave,  and  a  porch  on  the  north  side.  Oxford,  and  took  orders  in  the  Anglican 
Woolen  cloth  is  manufactured,  but  this  industry  Church.  He  was  assistant  master  at  Rugby 
has  decHned.  Bradford  was  of  some  note  in  1846-58;  master  of  Marlborough  College 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  St.  Dunstan  having  been  1858^0;  master  of  University  College  l8;o-8i. 
elected  Bishop  of  Worcester  at  a  synod  held  in  In  the  last-  named  year  he  became  canon  of  Wor- 
h.  Pop.  about  5,000.  See  Perkins,  'Abbey  cester  and  succeeded  Dean  Stanley  as  dean  of 
"Thurches  of  Bath,  Malmesbury,  and  St.  l.au-  Westminster.  He  published  'Recollections  of 
rencc'    (igoi).  Arthur  Penryhn  Stanley'    {1883)  ;   'Lectures  on 

tares,  and  more  especially  by  his  efforts  to  gain  Bradley,  Henry,  English  scholar  and  lexi- 
admission  to  Parliament.  Being  elected  for  cographer :  b.  Manchester,  England,  3  Dec.  184S- 
Northampton  in  1880,  he  claimed  the  right  to  He  has  twice  been  president  of  the  Philological 
make  affirmation  simply,  instead  of  taking  the  Society  and  has  beer  joint  editor  of  the  'Oxford 
oath  which  members  of  Parliament  take  before  English  Dictionary'  from  1889.  He  has  pub- 
they  can  sit  and  vote,  but  being  a  professed  lished  'The  Story  of  the  Goths'  (1888);  con- 
atheist  this  right  was  denied  him.  Thou^  tributed  important  articles  10  the  'Dictionary 
repeatedly  re-elected  by  the  same  constituency,  of  National  Biography'  ;  etc.,  and  edited  the 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  contin-  E,  F,  G,  and  L  portions  of  the  'Oxford  Dic- 
ued  to   declare  hira   disqualified  for  taking  the  tionary'. 

oath  or  affirming;  and   it  was_  only  after  the  Bradley,  James,   English    astronomer;   b. 

eleelion   of  a   new   Parhament   m   1885   that  he  Sherborne,   Gloucestershire.    1693;    d.   Chalford. 

was  allowed  to  take  his  seat  without  opposition  Gloucestershire,  13  July  1762.     He  was  educated 

as  a   representative   of   Northampton.     He   was  ^^    Bajjj^l    College,    Oxford,    and    took   orders, 

eaitor  of  the  'National  Reformer.'     Not  long  ^ut  his  taste  for  astronomy  soon  led  him  in  a 

before   his   death    Parliament^  erased    from    its  different  direction,  and  in  1721  he  was  appointed 

records  its  resolution  prohibiting  him  from  tak-  Savilian    professor    of    astronomy    at    Oxford. 

ing  the   oaths.      See  the   'Life'    (1894)   by  his  g^^^^              afterward  he  made  known  his  dis- 

daughter  and  J.  M.   Robertson.  ^^^^^y,  ^j  jjj^  aberration  of  light.     But  although 

Bradlee,  Nathaniel.  American  architect:  b,  this  discovery  gave  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy 


Boston,  1829;  d.  1888;  began  the  study  of  archi-  to  astronomical  observations,  yet  slight  difler- 

teeture  in  1846.     He  achieved  marked  success,  ences    remained    which    he    studied    during   20 

having   been   the   architect   of  over   500   promi-  years  with  the  greatest  perseverance,  and  finally 

nent  buldings  in  the  city  of  Boston.    In  1869  he  discovered  that  they  were  fully  explained  by  the 

made  a  national  reputation  by  moving  bodily  supposiiion    of    an    oscillating   motion    of    the 

the  large  brick  structure  known  as  the  Hotel  earth  s  axis,  completed  durmg  a  revolution  of 

Pelham  to  the  comer  of  Tremont  and  Boylston  the  moon  s  nodes,  that  is,  in  about  18  and  a  ha^ 

ttreeta.      The    work   attracted    wide   attention,  years.    He  called  this  phenomenon  the  'nutation. 


oog  Ic 
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of  the  earth's  axis* ;  and  published  his  account  Bradahaw'B  Railway  Guide,  a  well-known 

of  it  in  1748.     By  these  two  discoveries  astron-  English    manual    for   travelers,    first    issued    by 

omers  were,  for  the  first  time,  enaUed  to  make  George   Bradshaw,   a   printer   and   engraver    of 

tables   of   the   motions   of   the   heavenly   bodies  Manchester,   in   1839.      It   is   now   published   on 

with    the    necessary    accuracy.      Bradley    had  the  first  of  each  month,  and  contains  the  latest 

already,  in  17x6,  explained  the  method  of  ob-  arrangements  of  railway    and   steamboat    com- 

taining   the   longitude   by  means   of   the  eclipse  panies,  beside  other  useful  information.     There 

of  Jupiter's  first  satellite.     In  1742,  at  the  death  are  now  many  sucb  hand-books  in  the  6el>i,  and 

of  Dr.  Halley,  he  received  the  office  of  astrono-  the   idea   has   since   been    further    developed    ia 

mer  royal,   and   removed  to  the  observatory  at  the  descriptive  hand-books  of  Murray,  Bjcdekcf, 

Greenwich.    Here  he  spent  the  remainder  01  his  and  others. 

life,  entirely  devoted  to  his  astronomical  studies.  \»„j'rf,.^      a—      a_    •  »       1. 

His  observations  in  manuscript  appeared  under  «„?!  !!?*"•/ ^r^K?  ^^T"?^a    ^T*^'     5" 

the  title  of   'Astronomical  dbser^tions  made  ?°?''^*"I'^£,"    (P^ol^bly),    England     1612;    d. 

at    the    Observatory     at     Greenwich,     1750^2'  ^'"^°Z"-    ^r^'   '-^^^^  ^%f     She   was    the 

(1798,  180S).     From  this  rich  mine  have  been  ^Z""?^  "  "^  ^°''-  Thomas  Dudl^,  and  niarnwl 

tkk™   thousands  of  observations,   on  the   sun,  '^.«  ^""'^  ^°^u^°^'  P""^  ^'^''"'!!J-  -"   '^ 

moon,  and  planets,  of  the  highest  astronomica  l^"  '*'^"lu"'?  I"™  ^°  ^"T,  ^^^^^^  ,'"   '^30- 

f^la^g^  She  was  the  first  Woman  of  letters  m  America, 

B     ji       T  I.     T>j    ■      .  .  her  verse  being  written  in  the  intervals  of  house- 

Bradl<T,  John  Edwin,  American  educator:  hold    cares,    and    by    her    contemporaries    was 

fc  Lee.  Mass.    He  was  graduated  from  Williams  g,yied    «The    Tenth    Muse."    Her    volume    of 

College  in  1865.  and  was  successively  pnuatal  ^^0x13  was  published  in  London  in   165a      A 

Of  high    schools    mPittsfield,    Mass.,    1865-8;  ^„re  complete  edition  appeared  at  Bc^    in 

Albany,  N.  Y.    1868-86.    Hej«s  supennteiident  1678,   containing,   among  other   additional   com- 

of  schools  at  Minneapolis  1886;^,  and  president  positions,  her  best  poem,  entitled   'Contempla- 

Of  Ilhno.s  College  1892-1900      He  is  the  author  tjons,)     a  third  edition  was  published  in  1758. 

Of 'Sciaice  and  Industiy' ;  'School  IncenUves> j  she  was  the  mother  of  eight  children,  to  whom 

<Healthfulnessof  Intelectual  PursniU';  'Work  she  makes  the  foUowing  allusion  l 
and  Play>;   'Talks  With   Students.' 

Bradley,  Joseph  Piulo,  American  jurist:  b.  J.*^  **i^*  '''"'■  '>"'<*''  in  the  not: 

Be™,  NY.,  MM.rch  1813;  4  Wa.hinpon.  f °;;„TfcST,  ^S' Sj.'SS 'S^' 

D.  C,  32  Jan.  1893.     He  was  graduated  at  But-  For  c«t  cor  labor  did  !  spare; 

gers   College   in   1836;    admitted   to  the   bar   in  Till  at  iMt  they  fdt  their  wing,      , 

1839;  and  became  a  justice  of  the  United  States  Mourned  the  uees  .nd  learned  to  «»«. 

supreme   court  in    1870.    As   a   member   of   the  tT„_ ™„i^       „  i,       j-*„j  k     t   u   irtr.   __«. 

el«toral    commission    he   cast    the   vole    which  "^^^^i^^  f^V^.  n  ■'      *(S^    '^  ^- ^^^'^^ 

gave  the  presidency  to  Gen.  Hays,  in  1877.     He  ^J^^B^^^  m  Boston  m  1867.  and  aB=">  m  189?. 

devoted  much  time  to  mathematical  stu^J.  ^^  ^ykr,  'American  L,terature>  (1898). 

Bradley,  Milton,  American  manufacturer:  ,    Bradstteet,     Jc*n,     English     soldier     in 

b.    Vienna,   Me.,   8   Nov.    1836.      He   organised  America:  b.   1711;  d.  New  York,  ai   OcL   1774. 

the    Milton    Bradley    Company    at    Springfield,  ^l   *^iv  '",   ^^-lO,    lieutenant-governor   of    St. 

Mass.,  in   1863,  tor  the  manufacture  of  kinder-  Jo^^.S'    Newfoiindland.      In   1756,   when   it   was 

garten  supplies.    He  has  published  'Color  in  the  considered  highly  important  to  keep  open  the 

School  Room'    (1800);   'Color  in  the  Kinder-  communication    with    Fort    Oswego,    on    Lake 

garten'     (1893);    'Elementary    Color'     (1895):  ""tario,    he    was    placed    at    the    head    of    40 

*Water  Colors  in  the  School  Room'   figoo).  companies  of  boatmen,  raised  for  the  purpose 

p.Bi»n.  of  the  Parliment,  to  which  h.  wu  *f„ Sf/f™,  „ff™  ™„  K  ,E*.J^?™ 

accented       Hi*    Hpnnn-mpnt    nti    tliP   trial    =nme  ^'"'^  "^  commenced  the  attack.     In  1764  he  ad- 

md    overbearing.      He    m  'nbseqnently    .p-  ™™  """Ajy.  ai^d  made  5jn«tr   of  pera 

pointed  pevnunjnt  president  of  thVcooneil  of  ""■  "it.™"""' .t"te.   >t  Presque  We.     He 

State,  and  received  Sther  honor,.    He  rendered  '^'  "'P'"""'  major-general  m  177a. 
himself  obnoxious  to  Cromwell,  when  the  latter         Bradatreet,  Simon,  American  colonial  gor- 

seiied  the  protectorate,  and  was  deprived  of  the  emor :     b.     Horbling,     Lincolnshire,     England, 

chief-just  ice  ship  of  Chester.     On  the  death  of  March  1603;  d.  Salem,  Mass.,  27  March  1697. 

Cromwell  in    1658,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  14,  he  was  brought 

Long    Parliament,   he   obtained   a    seat   in   the  up  under  the  care  of  Thomas  Dudley   (q. v.), 

council,  and  was  elected  president.    He  died  in  whose    daughter    Anne    he    married.    For    a 

1659,  and  on  his  death-bed  asserted  that,  if  the  time  he  was  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 

king  were  to  be  tried  and  condemned  aspin,  he  and  later  to  the  Countess  of  Warwick.     He. 

would  be  the  first  to  agree  to   it.     He  was  with  Dudley  and  Winthrop,  determined  to  emi- 

magnificently    buried    m    Westminster    Abbey,  grate  and  form  a  settlement  in  Massachusetts, 

from  which  his  body  was  ejected  and  hanged  Embarking  with  his  wife  on   the  Arbefla,   M 

on  a  gibbet  at  Tyburn,  with  those  of  Cromwell  March   1630,  they  anchored  off  Salem  on    la 

and  Ireton.  at  the  Restoration.  Jme.    In  1631  Bradstreel  was  one  of  those  who 
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commenced  buildins  at   Newtown,  now    Cam-  Bradjr,  Cynis  Townsend,  American  Epia- 

bridgc,  and  he  resided  there  for  several  y^rs.  copal  clergyman  and  author:  b.  Allegheny,  Pa, 

In  163J1  he  was  granted  500  acres  of  land  at  20  Dec  1S61.     He  graduated  from  the  United 

Salem.     He   was   also   one   of   the   first   settlers  States     Naval    Academy,     1883,    but     resignwl, 

ol  Andover,  buildins  in  1644  the  &rst  mill  on  studied  theology  under  Biabop  Wwthington  of 

the  Cochichewick.    After  the  death  of  his  wife  Nebraska,  and  was  ordained  m  1890,     For  five 

in  1672,  he  seems  to  have  spent  his  time  mainly  years  he  served  as  a  nussiooary  in  Colorado, 

in   Boston   and   Saletn.     He   was   the  colony's  Missouri,    and    Kansas;    was    archdeacon    of 

first   secretary,   one   of   the   first   commissioners  Pennsylvania,  lSgs-9,  and  rector  at  Overbrook, 

of  the  United  Colonies  iit  1643,  and  in  1653  vig-  Philadelphia,    from    1899    uutU    his    resignation 

orously   opposed  making  war   on  the   Dutch  in  to    devote    himself    exclusively    to    writing,    in 

New    York,   and   on   the   Indians;    and   it    was  which  he  has  attained  popularity  as  a  writer  of 

prevented     by     his     steady     and     conscientious  stories  and  novels  of  adventure,   romance,  and 

apposition    and    the    decision    of    the    general  history.     He  has  written:   'For  Love  of  Coun- 

court     of     Massachusetts.       He     was     deputy-  try'     <i8g6)  ;    'For   the    Freedom    of   the   Sea' 

governor   from   1672   until   his  election   as   gov-  (1899)  ;    'Stephen   Decatur'    (1900)  ;   'RccoUec- 

ernor  in  1679,  in  which  oiRce  he  continued  until  tions    of    a    Missionary    in    the    Great    West* 

1686.     When  Charles  II.  demanded  the  colony's  (iqoo)  ; 'American  Fights  and  Fighters' (igoo)  ; 

charter,    Bradstreet    thought    it    better    that    it  'Commodore   Paul  Jones'  (1900) ; 'When  Blades 

should   be   surrendered   than  that   it   should   be  are    Out    and    Love's   Afield'     {1901)  ;    'Under 

taken  away  by  judgment.    He  opposed  the  arbi-  Tojjs'ls  and  Tents'  (1901) ;  'An  Apostle  of  the 

trary    proceedings    of    Andros,    and    when,    in  Plains'   (1901);  'Colonial  Fights  and  Fighters' 

i68g,  the   people   put   down   his   authority,   they  (1901);    'Under   the    Ban   of   the   Red   Beard' 

made    their    former    governor   their    president,  (1901);  'Border  Fights  and  Fighters'    (190a)  ; 

and  he  continued  as  the  head  of  the  adminis-  'Hohenzollern'    (igoa)  ;   'In  the  Wasp's  Neat' 

Iration    till     May    1692,     when    Gov.     William  (1902)  ;    'Quiberon   Touch'    (1901-2)  ;   'Woven 

Phipps   arrived,   bringing   the   new   charter,    in  With  the  Ship'   (igoa);   'The  Bishop'   (1903) ; 

which  Bradstreet  was  named  as  first  assistant.  'Conquest    of    the    Southwest'     (1903);    'The 

For  62  years  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Southerners'  (1903). 

colony,  and  he  lived  to  be  the  "Nestor  of  New  t>-=J™    u_...   p , ,.     Tr„„i;„i,   „,!.,„„ 

Eng)and,»  for  all  who  came  over  from  England  ,„,„?fS^;,    rSin  '^^.n^  ?«« -  S  ^^' 

with  him,  died  before  him.    He  was  a  popular  to'oK'st;  b.  Gateshead,  England    183S;  d    rSga 

magistrate  and  official,  a   man  of  integrfty  and  !f^  r'/^?f' ";!ii''  f„T,fwf,"™!hfii'"];i™ 

pie^,  and  one  of  the  few  who  stoutly  opposed  f «  «"1  ""=  '"««!?  '"  business   enabled  htm 

the  witchcraft  delusion  of  1692.    See  New  Eng-  ^l7„TinT™  th^V^h  .."^nt^JlU^v,   "^t^t- 

land  Historical  and  Genealo^cal  Register,  Vol.  ^ri"^ '"time  the  highest  English  aut^^^^^ 

t    nr,  le-fi   untl  Vnl   VTII     n   aae   for  a  renrint  rega'^dmg  foraminifera.     He  was  the  author  of 

b  t^:  m?:,^^l    .^.X  >    '  ^'  ^^  several  monographs  on  Mesozoic,  Cenozoic.  and 

01  his    journal,  IOD4-03.  ^^^^^  foraminifera,  and  of   the  more  important 

Bradwardlne,   brid'w^r-dln,    or    Bredwar-  works:    'Report  on  the  Foraminifera  Dredged 

dine,  Thomas      (Doctor  Profundus),  English  by    H.    M     S.    Challenger,    During   the   Years 

scholar:    b.    Hartfield,    Sussex,    about    1290;    d.  1873-6,'    and    'Scientific    Results   of   the    Chal- 

1349.     He    was    distinguished    for     his    varied  lenger  Voyage.'  Vol.  IX.  (1888). 

learning   and    more   particularly    for    his    trea-  g     j     jj      b,  American  general:  b.  North- 

tise,    <pe.    Causa    De.    Contra    Pelagium,'    an  ,^berla'd     C^nty,     Pa..     1768;     d.     Detroit, 

extensive  work  ^nst  the  Pelagian  heresy   for  ^    j,  ^g         ^^  ^^^'^^  the'United  Stated 

centuries  a  standard  authority     He  was  chap-  ^^/^s  an  ensign,  7  March  1703;  served  with 

lam   and  ,confesK.r  to   Edward    III.     whom   he  ^^      ^    ^i     'western    expedition,    after    the 

accompanied  to  France,  being  present  at  Cressy  ^^f^^     j   g^^    Clair;   was   made   lieutenant   in 

and    the    capture   of    Calais.      Being    appomted  ^^^  ^^i„  ;„               ^^       y^f^  jj,,  ^jj. 

arx^bishop  of  Canterburv,  he  hastened  to  Eng-  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^as  i^red  to  it  in   1808,  by 

land    but  died  of  the  bfack  death  o"  reaching  p^^^^^^  Jrfferson,  who  then  began  to  >S)n?. 

London.  Other  works  by  him  are.;  '.De  Geome-  ^              ^g  j         g     j,           anointed  colonel 

ma    Speculatiya' ;    <De    Proport.onibus' ;    <De  ^^  d,^  ^^  j^  ^„j  1^  ^i^  ^^,  i„  the  hard- 

Quadratjira    Circuh' ;    <De   Arithmetica    Prac-  fo„^t  battle  <rf  Chippewa.    Th^  were  almost 

"'^'  atmthilated,    but    displayed    the    greatest    cour- 

Br«dwardiiw,  Baron,  a  character  in  Scott's  ap:.    Gen.    Scott    saying    in    his    report,    'Old 

novel  of  'Waverley.'    He  is  represented  as  a  Brady  showed  himself  in  a  sheet  of  fire."    He 

rather  opinionated  retired  soldier,  living  at  his  displayed  equal  courage  at  the  battle  of  Nia^ra 

seat  of  Tully  Vedlan.  Falls,  where  he  was  wounded.     He  was  retamed 

_      ,       .     ,  „.  ,    ,  .  .in   service,    on   the   reduction   of   the    army,   as 

Brady,  Anfiionj  Nicholas,  American  capi-  colonel  of  the  2d  foot,  a  commission  he  held 
tahst:  b.  of  Irish  parentage,  Lille,  France,  22  until  his  death.  After  1835  he  was  in  com- 
Aug.  1843.  He  came  as  an  infant  with  his  mgnd  of  the  department  of  which  Detroit  was 
parents  to  the  United  States,  and  at  the  age  of  the  headquarters ;  and  while  at  that  place  con- 
13  bepn  to  make  his  own  way  in  life.  After  tributed.  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  pacification 
engaging  successfully  in  the  lea  business  in  of  the  frontier,  during  the  Canadian  troubles. 
Albany,  and  in  that  of  granite  quarrying,  he  He  was  looked  on  by  the  army  as  one  of  its 
became  financially  interested  in  gas  companies,  fathers.  He  received  two  brevets,  as  brigadier- 
railway  companies  and  the  litos,  successfully  general,  6  July  iSaa,  and  as  major-general,  for 
develoiHng  the  street  railway  Bystem  of  New  long  and  faithful  service,  30  May  1848.  Imme- 
York  and  amassing  a  fortune  of  many  millions,  diately  before  his  death,  the  chaplain  of  his 
He  has  also  been  connected  with  oil  and  elec-  corps  visited  him  and  soisht  to  speak  to  him  of 
trie  lighting  interests.  religious  matters.    Gen,  Brady  liftened  to  hint 
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and  said,  'Sir,  that  is  all  right;  my  knapsack, 
however,  has  been  packed,  and  I  am  ready  to 
march  at  the  tuck  of  the  drum.* 

Bradj*,  Junes  T<^hain,  American  lawyer: 
b.  New  York,  9  April  1815;  d,  there,  9  Fcb- 
1869.  He  was  educated  by  his  father,  an  emi- 
nent jurist,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836, 
His  eloquence,  skill,  and  ability  at  once  brot^ht 
him  reputation  and  a  fine  practke.  Conspicuous 
for  hia  knowledge  in  all  departments  of  law,  he 
won  verdicts  from  judges  and  jurors  alike  in 
important  patent  cases,  such  as  Goodyear  v. 
Day ;  cases  involving  questions  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  like  the  Allaire  and  Parish  will 
cases,  the  Huntington  forgery  case,  and  Cole 
homicide  case;  divorce  cases,  like  that  of  Mrs. 
Edwin  Forrest,  and  civil  actions  of  all  kinds. 
He  was  at  his  best  in  criminal  cases,  where  he 
usually  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  defense. 
At  one  time  he  defended  successfully  in  a 
single  week  four  clients  charged  with  murder. 
In  1859  he  was  counsel  for  Daniel  E.  Sickles 
in  his  trial  for  the  assassination  of  Philip  Bar- 
ton Key,  his  opening  address  for  the  defense 
being  one  of  his  most  notable  forensic  efforts. 
Though  a  States- rights  advocate  before  the 
War,  he  supported  Lincoln's  war  measures, 
making  speeches  which  had  considerable  influ- 


Jan.  1910.  He  prepared  for  the  priesthood 
All  Hallows  College  in  Ireland,  was  assistant 
priest  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1864-8,  and  after- 
wards pastor  of  St,  Joseph's  Church  at  Ames- 
bury,  Mass.  In  iSoi  he  was  consecrated  auxil- 
iary bishop  of  Boston  and  titular  bishop  of 
Boston. 


rey,  20  May  1726.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
mmster  School,  and  afterward  received  the 
degree  of  B.A.  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Dublin, 
and  took  orders  in  the  Irish  Church.  Having 
come  to  England  he  obtained  several  eccle- 
siastical preferments ;  among  others  the  rectory 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Catharine  Cree,  London, 
and  that  of  Richmond,  Surrey.  This  put  him  in 
possession  of  an  income  which  might,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  sufRced  for  his  wants,  as  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  increase  it  by  keeping 
a  school  at  Richmond.  His  largest  work,  a 
translation  of  the  .£neid,  was  an  absolute  ^i- 
lire,  but  he  has  made  his  name  a  kind  of  house^ 
hold  word,  at  least  in  England,  by  executing, 
in  concert  with  Nahum  Tate,  the  'New  Ver- 
sions of  the  Psalms  of  David'  (1695),  which 
soon  came  to  be  commonly  used  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church. 

Brady,  William  Maziere,  Irish  theologian: 
b.  Dublin,  1825.  He  was  for  a  long  period  a 
clergyman  in  the  Established  Church  of  Ire- 
land, but  was  prominent  in  the  agitation  lead- 
ing to  its  disestablishment  in  1869,  and  lost 
several  of  his  preferments  by  that  event.  In 
1873  he  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  has  published  'The  Episcopal  Succession  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  1 400-1875' 
(1876-7);  'Annals  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy 
in  England  and  Scotland'  (1883) ;  ^Angto- 
Roman   Papers'    (iSgo). 


Brady-csr'dia,  an  abnormally  slow  heart. 
Brady-cardia  occasionally  is  a  family  trait,  and 
is  then  normal.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  had 
a  heart  beat  of  only  40  to  the  minute.  It  may 
occur  during  pregnancy,  and  is  often  present  in 
the  convalescence  of  fevers,  particularly 
typhoid,  acute  rheumatism,  diphtheria,  and 
pneumonia.  It  sometimes  accompanies  disease 
of  the  digestive  tract;  is  often  present  in 
emphysema,  and  further  present  rarely  in  a 
number  of  conditions.  Among  these  may  bet 
mentioned  fibroid  changes  in  the  heart, 
nephritis,  lead,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  digitalis 
poisoning,  in  melancholia,  general  paresis,  and 
m  apoplexy.  It  may  mean  much  or  may  be 
insignificant,  and  its  importance  is  largely  mea- 
sured by  its  causative  factors. 

Braekeleer,  FerdinanduB  dfi,  fer-de-nan'doos 
de  bra'ke-lar,  Belgian  artist:  b.  Antwerp, 
1792;  d.  1883.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ant- 
werp Academy  and  a  director  of  the  Antwerp 
Museum,  and  as  an  instructor  was  especially 
successful.  Among  his  works  are  'Tobit  Bury- 
ing a  Jew  by  Night'  (1817)  ;  'The  Baker'; 
'Bombardment  of  Antwerp  in  1830';  'Happy 
Family';  'Unhappy  Family.' 

Braemar,  bra-mar',  Scotland,  a  mountain- 
ous district  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Aber- 
deenshire. It  contains  part  of  the  Grampian 
range,  with  the  heights  of  Ben  Macdhui,  Cairn- 
toul,  Lochnagar,  etc  The  district  has  some  fine 
scenery,  valleys,  and  hillsides  covered  with 
birch  and  fir,  but  consists  largely  of  deer-forests. 
The  Balmoral  Castle,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  late  Queen  Victoria,  is  situated  here,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dee,  midway  between  Ballater 
and  Braemar  village   (Castleton  of  Braemar). 

Brag,  a  game  of  cards,  played  with  a  full- 
pack.  It  is  so  named  because  each  player  en- 
deavors to  impose  upon  his  neighbor,  by  "brag- 
ging" about  his  hand,  in  an  endeavor  to  make 
Lis  opponents  believe  it  more  valuable  than  it 
is.  The  cards  rank  as  in  whist,  except  the 
nines  and  knaves,  which  take  their  value  from 
the  cards  with  which  Ihey  are  held.  Thus  an 
ace,  a  nine,  and  a  knave  are  equivalent  to  three 
aces.  The  hands  are  shown,  not  played,  the 
strongest  one  taking  the  stakes. 

Brag^a,  Theopfailo,  Portuguese  philologist 
and  critic :  b.  San  Miguel,  Azores,  34  Feb.  1843. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Coimbra, 
and  became  professor  of  literature  in  the  Curso 
Superior  de  Letras  in  Lisbon.  He  is  a  very 
voluminous  writer  and  takes  important  rank  as 
a  historian  of  the  literature  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula.  He  is  also  noted  as  an  exponent  of 
the  Comtian  philosophy.  In  politics  he  has  been 
prominent  as  an  active  democrat,  and  became 
the  first  President  of  the  Republic  of  Portu- 
gal, s  Oct  igio.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned:  'Stella  Matutina'  (1863)  ;  'Tcm- 
pestades  Sonoras'  {1864);  'Torrentes'  (1868), 
and  a  collection  entitled  'Alma  Portugueza' 
(i^3).  Of  his  other  works  may  be  noted: 
'Historia  da  Litteratura  Portugueza'  (1870- 
8r)  ;  'Manual  da  Litteratura  Portugueza' 
('87s);  'Pamaso  Portuguez  Moderno'  (1877); 
a  volume  on  Camiiens  (1880)  ;  'Tracos  Geraes 
de  Philosophia  Positiva'  (187?)  \  'Contos  Tra- 
didonaes  do  Povo  Portoguei'  (1883);  'Sys- 
tenu  de  Sociologia'  (1884^;  'Historia  da 
Universidade   de   Coimbra'    (tSps). 
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Braga,   bra'ga,    Portugal,   a   town  in  the  days'  battle  of  Shiloh.    On  Johnston's  death  he 

province  of  Minho,  and  its  capital,  situated  on  a  was   appointed   to   his   command,   with   the   full 

rtsintc  irour^d  between  the   Cavado  and  D'Estc,  rank  of  general,  and  succeeded  Gen.  Beauregard 

about  32  miles  nOrth-northeart  of  Oporto.     It  is  as  commander  of  the  department  in  July  of  the 

surrounded   by   walls   flanked   with   towers   and  same  year.     The   last  command   he  resigned  in 

defended  by  a  castle.     The  houses  are  old,  the  December  1863.     His  chief  success  was  at  Chick- 

■Ireets  broad,  but  not  well  laid  out.     It  is  the  amauga  in  September    1863,  when  he  inflicted 

seat  of  an  archbishop  who  is  primate  of  Porta-  a   defeat   on   the  army  of   Gen.   Rosecrans,   but 

gal,    and   contains   an   archiepiscopal  palace,  a  was  himself,  in  turn,  defeated  by  Gen.  Grant, 

richly  omarnented  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  13th  which  led  to  his  temporary  removal  from  com- 

centurjf,  parish  churches,  monasteries,  a  college^  mand   in   January   1864,   and  he   was   appointed 

etc.    The  manufactures  are  of  some  importance,  military  adviser  to  Jefferson  Davis.     In  1B64  he 

Braga   is   supposed  to  have  been   founded   by  assumed  command  of  the  department  of  North 

the  Carthaginians,  and  there  exist  remains  of  a  Carolina.    After   the   war  he   was  chief  cngi- 

Roman^  temple,    amphitheatre,    and    aquednct.  necr   of  the   State   of   Alabama,    and    suoerin- 

On  a  hll!  some  distance  east  of  the  (own  stands  tendent  of  the  improvements  in  Mobile  Bay, 
the  famous  pilgrimage  church  of  Bom  Jesus  do         Bragg,     Edward     Stuyvesant     AmericMt 

"on'«-  legislator:  b.  Unadilla,  N.Y,  ao  Feb.  182?:  d. 

Braganfa,  bra-gan'sa,    the   name   of  two  20   June    igia.     He   was   educated   at  Geneva 

considerable   towns   in    Brazil:    (1)    A   seaport,  (Hobart)    College,    and    admitted   to   the    New 

100  miles  northeast  of  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  York  bar,  1848.   Removed  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 

the  Caite,  which  is  here  navigable  to  the  town,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Wisconsin  bar,  1830,  to 

Pop.  of  town  and  district,  6,00a    (2)  An  inland  that  of  Illinois,  i86g,  and  to  that  of  the  United 

city  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  50  miles  north-  States  supreme  court,  1877.    II»  served  in  the 

east  of  Sao  Paulo.  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  won  his 

Braganca,  or  Braganza,  Portugal,  the  cap-  way  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.    He  was 

ital  of  a  district   (of  the  same  name)    in  the  a  member  of  Uie  Union  convention  at  Philadel- 

province  of  Tras-os-Montes.     It  was  in  former  P^'^    '"    1866;    representative    in    Congress    m 

times    the   capital    of   the  province    and   is   a  ^°7T-°5l  and  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 

place   of   considerable   importance.      It   has    the  *'0"al  Conventions  of  1872,  1884,  i8<>2,  and  1896. 

ruins   <rf   an   ancient   castle,   one    of  the   finest  ^"    ^^^    convention    of    1884    he    seconded    the 

feudal  remains  in  Portugal.     It  is  the  see  of  a  lenommation    of    Grover    Cleveland,    when    he 

bishop,   and   there  is  an   extensive  manufactory  uttered   the   memorable   phrase,   "We   love   him 

of    velveteens,    printed    calicoes,    and    woolens,  f'"'  ^^^  enemies  he  has  made."     In  188S  he  was 

Braganca    has   given    its    name   to   the   present  appomted  minister  to  Mexico;  Jrom  15  May  to 

royal  family  of  Portugal,     Pop.  about  s.soa  ^  ^^P^-  ^S°"-  ^^^  consul-general  m  Havana  and 

Braganca.    or    Braganra.    House   of,    the  "nc«  '5  Sept  .90a  at  Hong  Kong. 
present    reigning    house    of    Portugal,    derived         Bragi,    braje,    the    Scandinavian    god    of 

from  A6fonso,  Duke  of  Br^anga,  a  natural  son  poetiy.    He  is  rmresented  as  an  old  man  with 

of  Joao  I.,  king  of  Portugal.     The  constitution  =    '"ng   flowing   beard,    like   Odin ;   yet   with   a 

of  Lam^to,  1139,  declares  that  no  foreigii  prince  serene   and   unwrinkled   brow.    His    wife   was 

can  succeed  to  the  throne;  consequently  in  1578,  Idunna, 

on  the  death  of  the  Portuguese  hero  Sebastian,  Brabam,  bra'am,  John,  English  tenor 
in  Africa,  without  issue,  his  people  had  recourse  singer:  b.  London  (of  Jewish  extraction),  1774; 
to  the  ill^itimate  line  of  Braganca.  Philip  II.  d.  1856.  He  made  his  flrst  appearance  as  a 
of  Spain,  however,  claimed  the  throne,  and  vocalist  at  the  age  of  10.  On  attaining  man- 
supported  his  pretensions  by  an  army  under  hood  he  proceeded  to  France  and  Italy  with  the 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  who,  though  in  disgrace,  was  view  of  improving  himself  in  his  art,  and  accom- 
sununoned  from  his  retreat  for  this  ei^ress  plished  this  so  successfully  that  on  his  return 
purpose.  In  1668  the  Portuguese  shook  ok  the  after  an  absence  of  several  years  he  soon  rose 
Spanish  y<^e.  In  tSot  Napoleon  I.  declared  to  the  position  of  the  first  English  singer  of 
that  the  line  of  the  Bragan^  sovereigns  had  his  day.  He  sung  much  in  opera,  but  gained 
ceased.  John,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  withdrew  his  greatest  triumphs  in  national  songs,  such 
to  Brazil  in  1807,  but  returned  in  1831.  At  his  as  "The  Bay  of  Biscay,  0',  and  'The  Death  of 
death  in  1826  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  resigned  the  Nelson,*  and  till  within  a  few  years  of  his 
throne  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  Maria  da  death  he  continued  to  appear  in  public  Hia 
Gloria,  preferring  to  remain  emperor  of  Brazil,  sons,  Charles,  Augustus,  and  Hamilton,  also 
to  which  oflice  he  had  been  elected  by  the  Bra-  adopted  the  musical  profession, 
zilians,  18  Nov.  1825.  Brahe,  Tycho,  tiTto  bra,  or  bra.  Swedish 


Bragg,   Braxton,   American   military  offi-  astronomer:  b.  Knudstrup,  near  Lund,  14  Dec 

cer:  b.  Warren  County,  N.  C,  23  March  1817;  1546;   d.   Prague,   Bohemia,  24  Oct,   1601.     The 

d.  Galveston,  Tex.,  27  Sept,  1876.    He  graduated  district  where  he  was  bom  was  then  a  province 

at   West   Point  in   1837 ;   was   appointed   second  of   Denmark,   but   the   family   was   of   Swedish 

lieutenant  in  the  3d  Artillery;  Served  with  dis-  origin.    He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  15  to  the 

tinction    under    Gen.    Taylor    in    the    Mexican  University    of    Copenhagen    with    the    intention 

war;  and  retired  to  private  fife  in  1856.     At  the  that  he  should  be  educated  for  government  ser- 

outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  became  a  briga-  vice.     He    evinced    great    promise    as    a    Latin 

dier-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  scholar,   but  an   eclipse  of   the   sun   turned   his 

stationed    at    Pensacola    to    act    against    Fort  attention    to    astronomy.    His    uncle    sent  him 

Pickens.    In  1862,  having  been  appomted  a  gen-  later  to  Leipsic  to  study  law,  but  Brahe,  while 

eral  of  division,  with  ofders  to  act  under  Gen.  his  tutor  slept,  bttsied  himself  nightly  witb  tba 

A.  S.  Johnston,  commanding  the  army  of  the  stars.    He  succeeded,  as  early  as  1563,  in  detcct- 

Miisissippi,  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  two  ing  grave  errors  to  the  Alphonaine  tables  and 


BRAHILOW  —  BRAHMANAS 

the  9o-caJled  Prutenic  (that  is,  PTuuian)  tables,  holding  in  his  four  hands  a  manuscript  bcxA 

and  set  about  their  correction.  The  death  of  an  containing  a  portion  of  the  Vedas,  a  pot  for 
uncle,  who  left  him  an  estate,  recalled  him  to  holding  water,  a  rosary,  and  a  Kacrificial  spoon, 
his  native  place  in  1565;  but  he  very  soon  The  swan  is  consecrated  to  him  and  in  tbe 
became  disgusted  with  the  ignorance  and  airo-  cave  temple  of  Elephanta  be  is  rqtresenled  as 
gance  of  those  moving  in  the  same  sphere  with  sitting  on  a  lotus,  supported  by  five  swans.  He 
hunseif,  and  went  back  to  Germany.  At  Wit-  is  the  god  of  the  fates,  master  of  life  and 
tenberg,  where  he  resided  for  a  short  time,  he  death,  and,  by  some,  has  been  represented  as 
lost  part  of  his  nose  in  a  duel  with  a  Danish  the  supreme  eternal  power ;  but  he  is  himself 
gentleman;  but  for  the  lost  organ  he  ingeni-  created  and  is  merely  the  agent  of  Brahma  (a 
ously  contrived  one  of  gold,  silver,  and  wax,  neuter  noun),  the  universal  power  or  ground 
which  fitted  admirably.  After  two  years  spent  of  all  existence.  He  is  considered  as  the  author 
in  Augsburg,  he  returned  home,  where,  in  of  tbe  Vedas  and  the  lawgiver  and  teacher  of 
1572,  he  discovered  a  new  and  brilliant  star  in  India.  The  worship  of  Brahma  is  regarded 
the  constellation  Cassiopeia.  In  1573  he  mar-  as  the  oldest  religious  observance  in  that  coud- 
rted  a  peasant  girl.  After  some  time  spent  in  try.  In  modern  Hindu  religion,  however,  it 
travel,  Brahe  received  from  his  sovereign,  Fred-  has  been  practically  superseded  by  the  worship 
eric  II.,  the  ofHer  of  the  small  island  of  Hven  of  Vishnu  and  Siva.  The  epithets  applied  to 
or  Hoenc,  in  the  sound,  10  miles  from  Ccmen-  this  divinity  are  very  numerous,  some  of  the 
hagen,  as  the  site  for  an  observatory,  the  king  most  usual  being  Swayambhu,  the  self -existing; 
also  offering  to  defray  the  cost  of  erection,  and  Farameshti,  who  abides  in  the  most  exalted 
of  the  necessary  astronomical  instruments,  as  place;  Pitamaha,  the  great  father;  Prajapati,  the 
well  as  to  provide  him  with  a  suitable  salary,  lord  of  creatures ;  Lokesa,  the  ruler  of  the 
Brahe  accepted  the  proposal,  and,  in  1576,  the  world.  See  India;  Brahuams. 
castle  of  Ui^nienburg  ("fortress  _  of  the  Brahmagupta,  Hindu  astronomer  and 
heavens")  was  begua  Here,  for  a  period  of  20  mathematician:  b.  probably  toward  the  close  of 
years,  Brahe  prosecuted  his  observations  with  the  6i|,  century  a.d.  His  ' Brahma- sphuta-sidd- 
the  most  unwearied  industry.  Here,  also,  he  hanta'  (the  Improved  System  of  Brahma)  is 
was  visited  by  astronomers,  mathematicians,  ^aid  to  be  an  earlier  work  recast:  portions  of  it 
philosophers,  thMlogjans  and  pnnces,  among  the  have  been  translated  into  English, 
latter  being  the  future  James  I.  of  England,  who  1.  n  r  ^.  .  ^  ^1 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  astronomer's  work.  Brahman  BuU,  a  bull  of  the  humped  cattle. 
Asking  Brahe  what  gift  he  should  make  in  or  wbu  breed,  of  India  and  eastward,  regarded 
return  for  the  other^s  courtesy,  the  scholar  '"th  veneration  by  devout  Hindus,  and  safe 
replied,  «Some  of  your  majesty's  own  verses.*  "<>".  molestation,  even  when  turned  loose  by 
So  long  as  his  munificent  patron,  Frederic  11.,  ^""ple  priests  to  forage  upwi  the  market  stalls 
lived,  Brahe's  position  was  all  that  he  could  '"  ^^y  streets.  Adorned  with  trappings  and 
have  desired,  but  on  his  death  in  1588  it  was  prlands  of  flowers,  these  pampered  bulls  figure 
greatly  changed.  Under  Christian  IV.  Brahe  largely  in  rebgious  ceremonials  and  processions. 
was  barely  tolerated;  but  in  tS97  his  situation  See  also  Indian  Humped  Cattle. 
had  grown  so  unbearable  that  he  left  the  conn-  Brahmanu,  the  ancient  theological  writ- 
try  altogether,  having  been  the  year  before  ings  appended  to  the  original  four  Vedas  by  the 
derived  of  his  observatory  and  emoluments.  Brahmans,  or  priests,  for  the  purpose  of  very 
After  residing  a  short  time  at  Rostock  and  at  greatly  magnifying  their  own  office  as  a  caste 
Wandsbeck,  near  Hamburg,  he  accepted  an  invi-  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  sacriiiceB  of  every 
tation  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II. —  who  con-  jjjnd.  There  are  some  13  of  them,  with  attach- 
ferred  on  him  a  pension  of  3,000  ducats  —  to  monts  to  different  parts  of  the  origirml  four 
Benatek,  a  few  miles  from  Prague,  where  a  Vedas.  The  Satapatha-Brahmana  is  the  most 
new  Uranienburg  was  to  have  been  erected  for  important  and  valuable.  It  is  called  Satapatha, 
him,  but  he  died  shortly  after.  On  his  deathbed  or  "of  the  hundred  paths,"  because  it  consists  of 
he  solemnly  confided  his  system  to  his  cele-  100  lectures.  It  has  a  very  minute  and  full 
brated  pupil  Kepler,  then  but  ^  years  old.  account  of  sacrifidal  ceremonies  in  Vedic  times, 

Iht  Sulm.  mouth  ol    ta  r.ver       It  ,s  .cce!-  j  j,     .  ™;„,bi,.    A  dmnt  beli.f  in  Iht 

.,blc  by  large  .=.-go.ng  v«».I.   and  carr,e>  ^^       ,  Kvoclion  and  «crific.  appura  m 

I,  th.  TurkUh  wars  of  *;  latter  half  of  the  l8th  ?'*  1^      ffi™,l„,!      A.    bS?™™.  T; 

J     »',..    i;?..i,l.  ,»'  ,  !Sl.^.„1l«  tion.  .boot  sietlsEe  and  ptiyer. 
surrender  to  the  Rosa.ans  after  a  gallant  rea.l-  ^     ^.^  j  ^  hfU,  book,  of  tli.  grot 

*°.7™S  •,  ,    ,1.  I'.S;    ^  Adnanople  „„t  p„^*  j  i„'8„„  s,,  volnme,  deal  «r, 

t^stot^d  It  to  the  Turks.  particularly  with  the  Soma-iacriSee,  tbe  most 

Brahma,  the  first  person  in  the  Triad,  or  sacred  of  all   the   Vedic   sacrificial    rites.      It 

Trimurti,    of   the    Hindus,    which   consists    of  concerns  the  nature  and  use  of  "a  spiriluoui 

BrRhma    the    creator ;    Vishnu    the    preserver  liquor  extracted  from  a  certain  plant,  described 

or  redeemer;  and  Siva  the  destroyer.  He  is  i^-  as   growing  on  the  monntaiiw.*    *The  potent 

i^aenteil  with  four  heads  and  as  many  arms,  juice  of  the  Soma  plant,  wbkh  endowed  the 
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feeble  mortal  with  godlike  powers  and  for  a.  time  him   stand   uncovered;    in   the   cold    season   let 

freed    him    from    earthly    cares    and    troubles,  him  wear  wet  garments ;  then,  having  stored  up 

seemed    a  veritable   God  —  bestower  of  health,  his  holy  fires  in  his  mind,  let  him  live  without 

long    life,    and    even   immortality."     The   moon  external    lire,    without   a   shelter,   wholly   silent, 

was  regarded  as  the  celestial  Soma,  and  source  and  feeding  on  roots  and  fruit.     When  he  shall 

of  the  virtue  of  the  plant.     Another  branch  of  have  thus  become  void  of  fear  and  sorrow,  and 

the  story  of  sacrifices  relates  to  the  worship  of  shalccn   off   his    body,   he  rises   to    the    divine 

Agni,  the  Fire.    It  fills  s  out  of  14  books,  and  essence."    The  fourth  state  is  that  of  a  San- 

the  ideas   reflected  in  it  are  very  important  for  nyasi,   in  which  new  and   severer   penances  are 

knowledge    of    Brahman    theosophy    and    cos-  to  be  performed.     Suppressing  the  breath,  stand- 

mogony.     The    ritual    of    the    Fire-altar    was  ing  on  the  head,  and  other  such  ceremonies  are 

brought  into  close  connection  with  that  of  the  performed,  till  the  devout  patient  rises  to  a  par- 

Soma  ■fiery"  liquor.  ticipaiion  of  the  divine  nature.    It  was  by  the 

Brahmans,  the  first  of  the  tour  castes  of  Brahmans  that  the  Sanskrit  literature  was  devel- 

the  Hindus.     They  proceeded  from   the   mouth  "Ped;  ^nd  they  were  not  only  the  priests,  the- 

of  Brahma,  the  seat  of  wisdom.    They  form  the  ologians,  and  phdosophers,  but  also  the  poets, 

sacred  or  sacerdotal  caste,  whose  members  have  «■««   o*   science,   lawgivers,   ad  mm  1st  rat  ors,   and 

maintained  perhaps  a  more  absolute  and  exten-  statesmen  of  the  Aryans  of  India.    The  sane litjf 

sive   authority    than    the   priests    of   any   other  ?"<>  inviolability  of  a  Brahman  are  maintamed, 

nation.     Their  great  prerogative  is  that  of  being  '"   the    eyes    of   his   countrymen,    by    the   most 

[he    sole    depositaries    and    interpreters    of    the  severe    penalties.     The   murder   of    one   of   the 

Vedas,  or  sacred  books.     There  are  seven   sub-  fT,'??'"'  robbing  him,  etc.,  are  inexpiable  sins;  the 

divisions   of  the   Brahmans,   which   derive  their  killing   of   his   cow  can   only  be   expiated   by  a 

origin  from  seven  penitents,  personages  of  high  pamful  penance.     See  M on ler- Williams,   'Brah- 

Miliquity  and  remarkable  purity,  who  are  said  ma  msm  and  Hinduism'    (.1^);.  Barth    <Reh- 

to  have  rebuked  the  gods  themselves  for  their  fJP  °*  India';  Hopkms,  'Religions  of  India' 

debaucheries.    The  great  body  of  the  Brahmans  ('895)' 

pay  equal  veneration  to  the  three  parts  of  the  Brahmaputra,  bra'ma-po'tra,  a  large  river 
mysterious  trinity,  but  some  attach  themselves  of  Asia,  whose  sources,  not  yet  explored,  are 
more  particularly  to  one  person  of  the  triple  situated  near  Lake  Manasarovara,  in  Tibet,  near 
godhead.  Thus  the  Vishnuvites  are  distin-  those  of  the  Indus.  In  Tibet,  where  it  is  called 
guished  by  an  orange-colored  dress,  and  the  the  Sanpo,  it  flows  eastward  north  of  the  Hima- 
mark  called  nama  on  their  foreheads.  The  igyas,  and,  after  taking  a  sharp  bend  and  pass- 
devotees  of  Siva  wear  the  lingam,  and  are  dis-  i[,g  through  these  mountains,  it  emerges  in  the 
tmguished  from  the  former  by  their  great  abste-  northeast  of  Assam  as  the  Dihong;  a  little  far- 
miousness.  A  Brahman  should  pass  through  ^her  on  it  is  joined  by  the  Dihong  and  the  Lohit, 
four  states.  The  first  begins  at  about  seven,  ^^,he^  the  united  stream  takes  the  name  of 
when  the  duty  of  the  young  novice,  or  Brah-  Brahmaputra,  literally  "the  son  of  Brahma.* 
machari,  consists  in  learning  to  read  and  write.  After  entering  Bengal  it  joins  the  Ganges  at 
studying  the  Vedas,  and  becoming  familiar  with  Goalanda,  and  farther  on  the  Meghna,  and  their 
the  privileges  of  his  caste,  and  all  matters  of  united  waters  Sow  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
personal  purity.  Thus  he  is  taught  his  right  to  Brahmaputra  is  navigable  by  steamers  for  alx>ut 
ask  ahns,  to  be  exempted  from  taxes,  from  capi-  goo  miles  from  the  sea,  its  total  length  being,  per- 
tal  and  even  corporal  punishment.  Earthen  hapa,  1,800  miles.  Through  the  last  60  miles 
\-es5els  belonging  to  Brahmans,  when  used  by  gf  {ts  course  il  is  from  4  to  s  miles  wide,  and 
profane  persons,  or  for  certain  purposes,  must  studded  with  islands.  Its  waters  are  thick  and 
be  broken.  Leather  and  skins  of  animals,  and  jirt, .  jo  banks  are  mostly  covered  with 
most  animals  themselves,  are  impure,  and  must  marshes  and  jungles,  and  are  subject  to  annual 
not  be  touched  by  them.  Flesh  and  eggs  they  inundations.  During  the  season  of  the  over- 
are  not  allowed  to  eat.  The  Brahman  is  also  fio^_  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
taught  to  enterlain  a  horror  of  the  defilement  September,  the  level  districts  of  Assam  are 
of  the  soul  by  sm ;  and  rules  for  purification  by  almost  wholly  submerged,  so  that  travel  is 
ablution,  penances,  and  various  ceremonies,  are  impossible,  except  on  causeways  8  or  10  feet 
prescribed.  The  second  state  begms  at  his  mar-  high.  The  volume  of  water  discharged  by  the 
naRc,  when  he  is  called  Gnhastha.  Marriage  IS  river  at  such  times  is  immense.  Even  in  the 
necessary  to  his  respectability.  His  daily  duties  jry  season  it  is  equal  to  146,188  cubic  feet  a 
bttome  more  numerous,  and  must  be  more  second,  while  in  the  same  time,  and  under  the 
itnctly  performed.  Regular  ablutions,  fasting,  game  circumstances,  the  Ganges  discharges  only 
and  many  minute  observances,  become  requisite,  about  80,000. 

The    Brahmans,    however,    engage    in    secular  „    .         -        ■           ,-  ■                  ■    ■         r 

employments,    political,    commercial,    etc.    The  Brahmo-Somaj,  a  religious  association  of 

third   state   is  that   of  the  Vana-Prasthaa,  or  India,  founded  in  1830  by  Rammohun  Roy,  a 

inhabitants  of  the  forest,  which  is  now,  how-  famous    Hindu    rajah,    who    sought    to    purify 

ever,  seldom  reached.    They  were  honored  by  Brahmanism    from    impurities    and    idolatries, 

kings,  and  respected  even  by  the  gods.     Retiring  and    first    styled    'The    Society   of   God.»    The 

to  the  forest,  green  herbs,  roots,  and  fruit  were  Brahma-Somaj,  while  accepting  what  religious 

their  food:  reading  the  Vedas,  bathing  mom-  truth  the  Vedas  may  contain,  rejects  the  idea 

ing,  noon,  and  evening,  and  the  practice  of  the  of  their  special  infallibility,  and  founds  its  faith 

most  rigorous  penances   were  prescribed.     "Let  on  principles  of  reason.     The  members   do  not 

the  Vana-Prastha,"  says  Manu,  in  the  Institutes,  in  principle  recognise  the  distmction  of  caste. 

'slide  backward  and  forward  on  the  ground,  or  and  have  made  great  efforts  to  weaken  this  as 

tand  the  whole  day  on  tip-toe,  or  contmue  rising  well  as  other  prejudices  among  their  country- 

jnd  sitting  down  alternately;  in  the  hot  season  men.    The  foremost  exponent  of  its  views  was 

1«  him  «t  exposed  to  five  fires ;  in  the  rain  let  the  Batw  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  who  with  hit 

'""*'""'  Dylizod.y  Google 
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followers  founded  the  "^Brahmo-Somaj  of  India*  ligious  function  commemorative  of  the  German 

in  1858,    See  Mozoondar,  <Life  and  Teachings  soldiers    who   died    in   the    war   with   Austria, 

of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen'  (188?).  he    fully    jasiified    the    prophetic    uctecance    of 

_    , ,  ,  -  _  Schumann  and  won  for  himself  a  place  in  the 

Brahjnw,    Johanne^    '^"™,^-^    composer.  ^    „      f  ,j,       t,^,^  German  people.    He  called 

b    Hamburg,   7   May   1633;   d    V.enna,  3  April  ■      ^e  'German  Requiem-  to  indite  the  differ- 

■^c   ^"t^*''"   Yt"   ''''(■''•^:^^^   P'W  '"  ence  in  tone  and  spirit  between  it  and  the  tradi- 

the  btadt-Theater  Of  his  native  town,_and  from  ;      ,  ^^^i^^_  „j,ich  echoes  the  doleful  strains 

>■■-  -:  received  h.s  first  instruction  in  musical  ^£    ^e   <Dies   Ira.>     In  the   'German   Requi      " 

lue:   but  his  artifitic.  taste   was  develoDed  i    .  ._ .  .    . ...a    _c   i--_j.,   ?_r 


S  J  .«  8™"'™',  ?'  "■=  T,  1  "°"';"»-  mercy  i,  the  taynotc  It  u  o™,  of  >  class  of 
Edu.rJ  Marsdcj  o(  AUon.  At  the  age  of  14  „^^,j  composition.,  12  in  rnmber,  among  them 
years  he  made  h„  Sest  pnbhe  appearance  as  .  ,^j  iTrinmphlied)  (song  of  triumph),  com- 
pianist  at  Hamburg,  playing  a  set  of  variations  menioralinR  the  German  victories  irT  the  war 
composed  by  h.mself.  In  1853  he  traveled  v;nh  ^^  p,,„Jj  ^^  ^g  j,„  ^^  ^l,„„,  , 
the  noted  HunKrian  viohm.t  Remeny,  0.1  a  j„j  „„,„^  „(,  „,t;,  compositions,  number- 
concert  tour  of  Germany  as  piano  accompamsti  i  ,j„„,  „  I  „,  ji,  ,jj„(„  j^„„, 
his  tout  was  critical  for  his  whole  career.  In  J,^  „  ^'^^  Schiller's  'Ninie'  and  tlie 
the  program  of  the  concert  given  at  Gottingen  <Gesaig  der  Par,en>  (song  of  the  Parcaejicon- 
was  Beethoven  s  Kreut.er  Sonata.  The  piano  „„t<i  Val  works,  ami^g  them  the  'Liebe.- 
was  a  half  tone  below  the  ttue  pitch,  but  ,1^^^,,  „  ^,  ,„„,  orchestral  works,  among 
Brahms  straightway  remedied  the  defect,  playing  ,^,^  f„\ir  symphonies ;  chamber  musici  piano- 
'J"  ""i*.  ?"■  "I"?"'.."?  '""■■'.•"'"B  '!  ';?"  forte  solos;  four  books  of  Hungarian  dance, 
■'.'"u"  "t'k"?  i'"'T'"'';  T'S"  admiration  „  j  ,;,  ),„„,„„,  juet  He  never  „ems 
of  the  celebrated  violinist  Joachim,  who  was  |^",,  even  attempted  to  compos,  an  opera, 
in  the  audience;  and  who  after  the  performance  ^^j  confessed  a  distiite  for  that  combination  rf 
made  himseif  known  to  the  young  musician;  ,  j  j  j,  ,jj„„  ^jji^j  ,^, 
thus  commenced  a  warm  friendship  which  lasted  ,],„,„  and  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  he 
daring  Joachim's  life.  He  gave  the  young  man  „„„j;j  ,;^  performances  he  nearly  always 
commendatory  letters  to  Lisat  then  at  Weiinar  ;  ^  ^  the  completion  of  the  last  act. 
antl  to  Schumann  at  Dussddorf.  and  advised  Rrahms  is  ranked  with  the  classic  masters 
him  10  give  up  the  concert  lour  Brahms  acted  ,  .  ,,  ,  Beethoven  and  Mendels- 
instantly  on  this  counsel,  visited  Schumann  and  ^  ^j  inheritor  of  the  tradition,  of  the 
showed  him  some  of  his  compomion,  with  the  '  ^  ,  ,  j  ^  composers  Tern- 
result  that  Schumann  recogmred  in  the  young  "  „„„„  „.j  i„  |,i,  memal  habk  he  is 
artist  supreme  musical  genius,  and  m  his  enthu-  ?,„„,;,„  ^„j  „;  i„,,  ^nd  spontaneous; 
siastie  admiranon  hailed  him  in  an  ««  e  e„-  „,',„  ,j,  w4rmth  of  magination  and  the 
titled  -Nene  Bahnen.»  pnbhshed  m  hi.  <Nene  {^  emotionalism  which  are  assumed  to  h. 
Zeitnng  fur  Mu.ik     a,  already  a,  ma.ter.   the  ;b.„„„istic   of  the    romantic   school.   1 


^  "                   /  .u     c  .           "   I   ■     .1,      ■      J  characteristic    of   the    romantic    school,    and   to 

^;'Vi,"";r"n'°.'  ,    r5?."'  ■     1             T    H  these   he    gives    free   play.    But    hi.   creations 

of  John  the  Baptist   (Matt    x    3)  ,as  rendered  -    t^      ,      .^  ^„,'j      „  „,t„  ,^ 

in  the  Latin  vulgate,  a.  "he  that  is  to  come."  ^^  ,^,.  .  ;^j|^  naturally  in  cUssic 

Brahms,  he  decM,  had  not  attained  master-  jj           ^            ^        j            ^  j        of  incongruity 

ship  by  .  gradual   development,  but  had  "burst  |^        '      ^                       j    ^    ,             g      Driteri. 

T\TJ  1?  TS'if'     W.^'T'Xt.'Tl    T.  translated  by  Newm.rch.  'Brahms:  a  Biographi; 

the   head   of   Jufiiter.'    Yet    at   this   time    the  ,    si,„jh,'  ,,sg8)      Dietrich   and   Widraann, 

vniinff  map.«ro  ViaH  nrnrtnrpri  hiiT  vprv  fpw  works  .         .,      i-,     .'',t^        ,.                     .-  ■.   .             ' 


—  a  String  quartet,  a  sclierzo  in  h.  Hat,  ana  a  lew     d„i,™,:1   /rinni 

songs.amongthemthedramatic'Liebestreue.'  Brahms     (.US»J-  ^      ^     ..         ^     ^., 

t  oifts  were  now  irenerailv  recoff-  Braid,   James,   Scotch   physician:   b.    Fife, 


nized,  and  after  giving  a  concert  in  Leipsic,  I7y5:  d.  25  March  i860.  He  studied  medi 
two  music  publishers  made  an  engagement  with  '«  Edinburgh,  and  settled  as  a  surgeon  m  Mao- 
him  to  publish  his  compositions ;  and  in  1854  Chester.  He  is  noted  for  his  researches  on  ani- 
he  was  appointed  music  master  and  choir  con-  "^^  magnetism,  which  he  first  called  neuro- 
ductor  to  the  Prince  of  Lippe-Detmold.  From  hypnotism,  and  afterward  termed  hypnotism. 
1858  to  1862  he  resided  first  in  Hamburg  and  Braid'wood,  Thomas,  Scotch  educator:  b, 
then  in  Zijrich,  makingmusical  tours  and  pursu-  1715;  d.  24  Sept.  1798.  He  studied  at  the  UnJ- 
ing  his  musical  studies.  Going  to  Vienna  in  1862  versity  of  Edinburgh,  settled  as  a  schoolmaster 
he  was  director  of  the  Singakademie  there  in  in  that  city,  and  after  1760  became  famous  as  a 
1863,  but  after  a  few  months  resigned  that  office  teacher  of  deaf-mutes.  In  1783  his  school  was 
and  quitted  Vienna,  to  resume  his  concert  tours  transferred  to  Hackney,  London, 
throughout  Germany.  He  took  up  his  residence  Braille  Louis,  loo-e  bral,  or  bra-c,  French 
again  in  the  Austrian  capital  in  1872,  and  there-  ec[ucator  of  the  blind:  b.  Coupvray,  1806;  d. 
after  till  his  death  Vi«ina  was  his  home,  though  1852.  He  invented  a  system  of  writing  with 
for  some  years  he  made  musical  tours  occa-  pomts,  used  extensively  in  institutions  for  the 
sionally ;  but  toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  blind.  Himself  blind  almost  from  birth,  at  the 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  work  age  of  lo  years  he  was  admitted  to  the  Institute 
of  musical  composition.  In  1877  the  English  for  the  Blind  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  became 
University  of  Cambridge  apprised  him  of  its  proficient  in  both  science  and  music.  In  instru- 
senate's  intention  to  honor  him  with  the  degree  mental  music  he  attained  a  very  high  ranl^ 
of  Doctor  of  Music,  but  Brahms  seems  to  have  becoming  one  of  the  most  distinguished  organ- 
ignored  the  intended  courtesy.  ists  of  Paris,  and  excelling  also  as  a  vtotoncel- 

By  his  'German  Requi—'  — -'■■"-'  '"  ""    '■-      "*  "■ '  ~  '-  •— '  ' -*  "■-  •■'-' 
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^irritbft  with  points  so  as  to  render  it  practicable 
and  convenient,  and  not  Jong  afterward  it  was 
introduced  into  the  royal  institute,  although  no 
account  of  it  was  published  till  10  years  later. 
It  was  subsequently  adopted  in  most  of  the 
continental  schools,  and  a  little  later  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  continues,  with  some 
modifications,  in  successful  use.  The  signs  of 
the  original  system  are  43  in  number,  embracing 
the  entire  alphabet,  all  the  diphthongs,  and 
marks  of  punctuation.  Ten  fundamental  signs 
form  the  basis  of  all  the  rest.  These  signs,  rep- 
resenting  the  first  10  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
the  10  Arabic  numerals,  are  as  follows: 
A       BCDEFGHIJ 


By  placmg  one  point  under  the  left  side  of 
each  fundamental  sign,  the  second  series  is 
formed,  comprising  the  next  to  letters.  By 
placing  two  points  under  each  fundamental  sign, 
the  third  series,  comprising  U,  V,  X,  Y,  Z,  Q 
(C  soft),  fi,  A,  e,  U,  is  formed.  By  placing 
one  point  imder  the  right  side  of  the  fundamen- 
tal signs,  the  fourth  series,  embracing  A,  E,  1, 
0,  U,  fi.  I,  U,  CE,  W,  is  formed.  Three  sup- 
plementary signs  represent  1,  JE,  and  0.  The 
marks  of  punctuation  are  the  fundamental  signs 
placed  two  lines  below.  The  system  has  been 
applied  to  musical  notation  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  reading  and  writing  of  music  much 
easier  for  the  blind  than  for  those  who  see.  The 
seven  notes  are  represented  by  the  last  seven 
of  the  fundamental  signs,  and  each  of  these  notes 
may  be  written  in  seven  different  octaves  by 
merely  prefixing  a  sign  peculiar  to  each  octave, 
and  thus  the  necessity  of  designating  the  key 
of  each  musical  sentence  in  the  ordinary  way  is 
avoided.  The  mode  of  writing  is  very  simple. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  board  with  a  sur- 
face grooved  horizontally  and  vertically  by  lines 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  Over  this  board 
a  frame  is  ^tted  like  that  of  the  common  map 
delineator,  and  one  or  more  sheets  of  paper 
being  placed  over  the  board,  the  points  are  made 
with  a  bodkin,  through  a  slip  of  perforated  tin, 
;:,  which  contains  all  the  changes  used  in  the 
system.  As  the  sheet  must  be  reversed  to  be 
read,  the  writing  should  be  from  right  to  left, 
that  it  may  be  read  from  left  to  right.  Of 
course,  several  copies  may  be  made  by  one  ope- 
ration. For  many  years  books  have  been 
S'inte<l  in  points  in  various  countries.  See 
LIND. 


Brain,  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
contained,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  skull. 
It  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts.  The  larger 
mass  is  termed  the  cerebrum,  the  smaller,  the 
cerebellum ;  from  the  lower  end  of  the  cerebrum 
tfie  medulla  oblongata  tapers  down  into  the 
spinal  cord.  The  brain  is,  as  k  were,  the  great 
central  station  of  the  nervous  system.  From 
the  surface  of  the  entire  body  nerve  fibres  pass 
into  the  spinal  cord,  up  the  cord  and  into  the 
brain;  these  carry  impressions  of  alt  kinds  — 
touch,  taste,  sight,  hearing,  pain,  temperature, 
etc.  —  from  the  surface  to  the  brain.  Starting 
in  the  brain  mass  itself  there  is  a  corresponding 
series  of  fibres  that  run  down  into  the  medulla 
and  spinal  cord,  out  into  the  nerves  and  end  in 
some  muscle  or  organ  of  special  character. 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  incoming  fibres, 
thousands  of  outgoing  fibres  and  millions  of 
minute  cells  in  direct  association  with  these 
fibres.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  brain  in 
merely  a  collection  of  nerve  ganglion  cells  and 
(heir  associated  fibres,  both  of  which  have  a 
characteristic  appearance  as  seen  by  the  naked 
eye;  that  portion  of  the  brain  that  preponderates 
in  cells  is  the  'gray  matter,'  and  that  portion 
richer  in  fibres  is  the  "white  matter.' 

Cerebrum. —  The  larger  brain  mass,  the  cere- 
brum, consists  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  the 
hemispheres,  separated  above  by  the  great  longi- 
tudin^  fissure  and  held  together  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fissure  by  a  firm  band  of  fibres,  the  cal- 
tosum,  and  at  the  base  by  the  cerebral  pedun- 
cles, which  unite  below  to  form  part  of  the  pons, 
and  the  medulla.  All  of  the  fibres  passing  to 
and  fro  go  up  and  down  in  the  peduncles,  sep- 
arating into  each  hemisphere.  The  surface  of 
the  hemispheres  is  divided  by  fissures  into  sev- 
eral larger  areas  and  a  number  of  smaller  onea. 
Thus  in  the  lower  side  there  is  a  large  fissure 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  below  it  there  are  three 
lobes,  the  first,  second,  and  third  temporal  lobes. 
Running  from  the  great  longitudinal  fissure 
making  an  angle  of  about  65°  with  the  Sylvian 
fissure,  the  second  most  marked  fissure,  that  of 
Rolando,  is  found.  This  divides  off  an  ante- 
rior region  in  which  the  first,  second,  and  third 
frontal  convolutions  are  to  be  found.  Immedi- 
ately around  the  fissure  of  Rolando  are  grouped 
the  anterior  and  posterior  parietal  lobes,  and  at 
the  back  end  of  the  hemispheres  the  occipital 
lobes  are  situated.  All  of  these  lobes  are 
divided  into  smaller  areas  by  the  fissures,  the 
chief  end   subserved  by   these  fissures  being  to 
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tncre&se  the  amount  of  ontside  surface  of  the  Membranes. —  SuiTounding  the  entire  brain 
hemispheres  and  thus  make  room  for  the  enor-  mass  and  extending  down  over  the  spinal  cord 
mous  number  of  cells  that  are  located  in  this  there  are  three  coverings.  These  arc  an  out- 
outermost  gray  layer,  the  cortex.  A  further  side  strong  and  thick  dura  mater,  and  two  inside 
function  seems  to  be  expressed  by  this  division  delicate  membranes,  the  arachnoid  and  pia 
into  lobes  and  convolutions,  namely,  a  localiza-  mater. 

tion  of  function,  a  concentration  of  energy  as  it  Cavities. —  The   brain   is   not   a   solid   organ, 

were,  certain  types  of  brain  activity  being  regu-  It  is  really  a  flattened-out  expansion  of  nervous 

lated  in  certain  brain  areas.     Thus  it  is  assumed  tissue  peculiarly  grouped  about  a  central  cavin. 

that  the  main  function  of  the  frontal  lobes  is  Thii  central  cavity  at  one  time  was  as  simple 

largely  that  of  the  reasoning  faculties  and  higher  almost  as  the  space  occupied  by  the  graphite  in 

intellectual    processes.     It    is    very    well    estab-  a   lead  pencil,  but  in  the  adult  brain  there  are 

lished    that    the    cells    in    the    cortex    that    are  lateral    ventricles,   third   and    fourth    ventricles, 

grouped  up  and  down  both  sides  of  the  fissure  all  of  which  are  too  complicated  to  be  described 

of  Rolando  are  the  cells  that  govern  the  motor  here.     The  ventricles  contain  a  fluid,  the  cerebro- 

acts   of   the  body;   irritate  these,   and  muscular  spinal  fluid,  which  also  bathes  the  outside  of  the 

convulsions  in  certain  groups  will  occur ;  destroy  brain.     The  cavities  of  the  brain  are  continuous 

them  by  accident  or  disease,  and  paralysis,  or  with  the  central  cavity  of  the  spinal  cord, 
loss    of    muscular    function,    will    result.     The  This   modern   conception   of   the  brain   as   a 

localization  for  certain  muscle  groups,  such   as  complicated  automatic  switchboard  may  be  elab- 

those  for  the  head,  arm,  eyes,  leg,  etc.,  are  very  orated  to  any  amount  of  detail.     If  one  should 

well  known.     In  the  occipital  lobes,  particularly  trace,  however,  the  path  of  a  single  impulse  from 

in   certain  areas   about   the   angular   gyrus,   are  the  outside  world,  be  it  one  of  sight,  smell,  taste, 

the  centres  for  sight  memories.     Their  destruc-  touch,   pain,   etc.,   one   would   trace   it,    say   for 

tion     may      result     in      mind     blindness      (see  pain  —  first    from    the    point    of    contact,    for 

Aphasia).     In    much    the     same    manner    the  instance,  of  the  finger,  whence  the  special  nerves 

memories  of  sound  are  located  in  the  temporal  of  sense  would  carry  it  to  the  spinal  cord ;  here 

convolutions,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  it  travels  up  a  definite  tract  in  the  cord  (for  the 

areas  thus  localized.     These  different  areas  are  upward  paths  of  the  passages  of  sensations  and 

all   brought    into   connection,   the   one   with   the  the  downward   ones  of  messages  to  act  are  as 

other,  by  hosts  of   fibres,   and  as  already  indi-  definitely  known  as  are  the  railroads  from  New 

cated  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  are  York  to  Oiicago)  ;  from  the  cord  it  passes  into 

connected  by  thousands  of  fibres  that  are  in  the  the  medulla,  still   in  a  well-defined  path,   where 

callosum.     Thus  in  the  adult  normal  cerebrum  only  it  and  its  kind  travel  (about  here  the  fibre 

all  parts  of  the  cortex  are  brought  into  close  tract    crosses    to    the    opposite    side    of    the 

connection  with  one  another  and  with  the  other  medulla)  ;   then  through  the  pons,  through   the 

half  of  the  cerebrum;  the  connections  with  the  cerebral  peduncles,  up  to  the  secondary  centres, 

cerebellum  and  with  the  cord  are  estabhshed  as  to   the  cerebellum  and  the   sensory  area   in  the 

well.    The   richness  of   association   is  an   index  cortex,   which   is   supposed   to   be   situated   just 

of   the   education   and   intelligence  of  the   indi-  behind  the  motor  area.     As  soon  as  the  sensory 

vidual.     These     cortical     connections     are     not  impulse  reaches  the  cortex  it  is  felt  as  pain  and 

a   helter-skelter,    hit-or-miss    system ;    they   are  referred  to  the  spot  in  the  skin  in  contact  with 

all  carefully  laid  down,  constituting  the  human  the  irritant.    Immediately  in  the  perception  of 

brain  one  of  the  most  remarkable 'switchboards*  pain,    so   intimate   are   the  connections   of  the 

ever  made.    Modem  anatomy  is  busy  unravel-  sensory  areas  with  the  motor  areas  from  these 

ing  all  the  fibres  and  bundles  of  fibre  tracts,  and  motor  cells  a  conscious  impulse  is  flashed  down 

it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  map  of  the  another  series  of  fibres,  down  the  peduncles  to 

brain   will   be   as  well   known   as  that   of   New  *e  medulla   (where  the  fibres  also  mostly  cross 

York.     When  that  time  arrives  many  unknown  to  the  opposite  side),  down  the  spinal  cord,  out 

problems  of  nervous  and  mental  disease  will  be  o"  ^  motor  nerve  to  the   muscle  to  cause  a 

solved  and  the  hideous  secrets  of  the  insanities  muscular  act  of  pulhng  the  hand  away  from  the 

will  be  laid  bare.  harmful   irritant.    This   is  the  long,   conscious 

In  addition  to  the  cortical  ganglionic  masses  ^^^'*^-    There   may  also   have  been  a  shorter 

of  cells,  there  are  a  number  of  similar  masses  "^'^'\  '^'f  "'^«'""Y  the  impulse  passed  to  the 

of  cells   located    within   the    substance   of  the  =P'"^'  "^S"  ^"^  ^"  immediate  motor  connection 

brain   mass.     These  are   subsidiary   stations,   as  T^  ^^^?  *''"*  '^^"'/^  ^  T'"^''  '"'""^  ^"f  .u 

it  were,  for  many  of  the  fibre  tracts  going  to  '^.JlfiL'^'^^i^'"  v       I^i,!     ■?^i,^'T. 'S,/Li»  - 

and  coming  from  the  cortex.     These  are  the  ft^fr  L    n™lv  A^  ' 

caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei,  the  optic-thalamus,  ^  If L   ^^^  ^^^^\''^'^- 

and  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  ^  .  T^^  study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  anff 

f I  .1.  _        Ti 1.  11   _         .■..,     ,     .  pnysio  ogy  ol  the  nervous  system  is  one  or  the 

«  c^     .  i r^"/  %  ".*^^  '."k-  ''^l'"',!  ^^^'"'  ""JSt  enchanting  departments  of  human   know- 

,s  situated  behmd  and  almost  beneath  the  cere-  1^,,^^.     To  trace  the  gradual  development  of  this 

brum,  which  partly  overlaps  it.    It  is  attached  to  i^t^^t^  ^nd  marvelously  adjusted  regulator  of 

the  brain  stem  by  peduncles  aiid  its  connections  ^^^  „,j,e  boj     f^om  its  simplest  terms  of  "pro- 

w.th  the  cerebral  centres  and  those  of  the  cord  toplasm   irrifalility"  through  the  isolated  ging- 

are  many  and  complex      In  mmute  structure  the  |i„nic  masses  in  such  animis  as  the  starfishTtfie 

cerebeHum  has  a  number  of  characteristic  fea-  gradual  chaining  of  one  mass  to  another  as  in  the 

tures  by  which  it  may  be  recognized  under  the  worms  and  insects,  thus  brinpng  a  certain  rela- 

microscope,  but   fundamentally  the  nerve  cells  tion  of  one  part  to  another,  up  to  the  fusion  of 

are  siimlar,  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  is  different  ganglionic  masses  to  form  a  chief  mass, 

the  same  m  kind  as  m  the  cerebrum  and  the  the  brain,  and  secondary  masses,  the  spinal  cord 

blood  vessels,  veins,  and  lymphatics  have  similar  _  this  is  a  story  of  so  many  chapters  and  volumes 

properties,  ,ha,  i,  cannot  even  be  sketched  here;  but  it  i> 
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verj  certain  that  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  body  from  some  other  part  of  the  arterial  af»- 
nervous  ^stem  shows  the  extreme  complexity  tem  is  swept  into  a  blood  vessel  of  the  brain  and 
of  man's  activities.  Although  throughout  the  blocks  it  up.  In  all  three  forms  of  apc^exjf 
entire  series,  nerve  cells  are  alike,  it  is  only  in  the  attack  may  be  very  slight,  if  the  cause  is 
the  great  multiplicity  of  co-ordinations  and  slightf  a  temporary  loss  of  consciousness,  or  a 
connections  that  man  s  brain  diSers  from  the  paralysis  in  ope  limb,  or  a  hemiplegia  that  is 
nervous  system  of  a  jellyfish  or  a  worm.  It  transitory  —  these  may  be  all  that  is  noted.  But 
is  only  in  the  animal  series  beginning  with  the  usual  attack  of  apoplexy  is  much  more 
Amphiostu  that  a  distinct  brain  mass  com-  severe.  The  patient  is  rendered  unconscious, 
mences  to  be  seen.  But  from  this  point  for-  the  face  is  purple  or  congested,  there  may  be 
ward  the  modification  in  form,  si:!e,  and  com-  voiding  of  urine  and  feces,  the  breathing  is  slow 
plexity  is  gradual  While  man  has  the  most  and  snoring  in  character,  the  pulse  is  usually 
complex  brain,  he  has  not  the  heaviest  brain,  slowed  to  50,  and  often  soft  and  full ;  nausea  and 
although  in  comparison  with  his  size  it  is  the  vomiting  and  lowered  temperature  may  also 
heaviest.  The  brain  of  man  is  usually  heavier  occur.  The  pupils  may  be  dilated  and  the  eyes 
that  that  of  woman,  although  at  birth  and  at  the  mw'  appear  crossed.  There  is  usually  noted  a 
age  of  14  the  female  brain  is  heavier.  Taller  difference  in  the  two  sides  of  the  face,  one  side 
and  heavier  persons  have  usually  heavier  brains,  of  the  body  is  different  from  the  other,  and  on 
Weight  of  brain,  however,  has  no  direct  rela-  lifting  the  limbs  there  is  a  change  in  their 
tionship  with  intelliffcnce,  as  idiots'  brains  are  resistance.  The  patient  may  remain  m  this  con- 
known  that  have  weighed  as  much  as  those  of  dttion  and  die  very  soon,  or  he  may  have  a  rising 
many  of  the  ablest  of  men.  Intellectual  capacity,  temperature  for  a  week  and  then  die,  or  he  may 
as  already  said,  consists  in  the  great  multiplicity  recover  consciousness  to  find  that  one  entire 
of  nerve  eel!  connections.  In  which  connection  side  of  his  body  is  paralyzed,  or  incapable  of 
it  might  also  be  added  that  the  shape  and  site  being  moved  by  the  will.  If  the  right  side  is 
of  the  outside  skull  bears  no  constant  relation  involved  the  patient  usually  has  defects  in  his 
to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  inside  brain,  speech  (aphasia,  q.v.).  After  a  few  days,  this 
Cuvier's  brain  weighed  84  ounces,  Gambetta's  paralysis  may  pass  away,  but  it  usually  persists 
only  39  ounces.  While  it  is  true  that  a  number  for  life  in  some  form  or  other.  Almost  invaria- 
of  celebrated  men  of  recogni:ted  brain  power  b!y  the  paralyzed  limbs  improve  greatly;  at  first 
have  had  large  brains,  there  are  many  more  of  the  leg  and  later  the  arm,  and  the  improvement 
equal  capacity  whose  brain  weights  have  not  may  be  very  great  so  that  only  a  slight  trace  of 
been  remarkable.  Also  see  Motor  Area;  Motor  what  was  a  disabling  affliction  remains.  The 
Co-ordination;  Nervous  Systtm;  Spezch  shades  and  variations  in  symptoms  and  in  the 
Centres;  Taste  Areas.  Consuh:  Barker,  outcome  are  numberless.  The  treatment  of  an 
'The  Nervous  System'  (1901);  Schafer,  attack  of  apoplexy  requires  prompt  attention. 
'Physiology'  {1900);  Krause,  'Surgery  of  the  Heat  to  the  extremities,  mustard  bath  to  the 
Bram'  (1910).  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  feet,  absolute  quiet,  removal  of  constricting 
'■Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  DUeases.'  ^^"^^  abo"t  tfie  "eclt.  placing  the  patient  on  the 

_,     .       _.  IT-.  non-paralyzed  side,  in  many  cases  blood-lettmg; 

Bram,  D«MMM  of.  These  are  so  many  these  are  the  generally  recognized  things  to  do. 
and  so  diverse  that  a  general  article  cannot  The  outlook  is  always  serious.  Hemorrhage  is 
readily  be  wntten  upon  them.  In  general  they  „(  jg  ^ccur  in  those  over  50,  thrombosis  in 
may  be  divided  into:  (1)  Developmental  ,£05^  affected  with  syphilis,  and  may  occur  at 
defects.  These  are  considered  under  idiocy,  ^^y  ^^^  embolism  usually  accompanies  some 
imbecility  fqq.v.),  etc.  (2)  Acute  infections  m  infectious  disease,  such  as  pneumonia,  rhctima- 
which  the  brain  itself  or  its  surrounding  mem-  fi^  g^^let  fever,  childbirth  fever,  etc, ;  and 
branes  are  attacked  by  some  form  of  bacterium,  j„^y  aff^^t  old  or  young  (see  Diplegia;  Hem- 
such  as  the  mfluenza  bacillus,  the  pneumoccus,  ,plegia;  Monoplecia).  (S)  Accident  or  injury 
that  ordinarily  is  the  main  cause  of  pneumonia,  ,„  j^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^^  occasion  various  forms 
the  typhoid  organism,  or  certain  forms  of  cocci,  ^f  hemiplegia;  diplegia,  particularly  in  the  in- 
These  diseases  are  discussed  under  the  heads,  j,,^]^  „(  childbirth;  epilepsy,  etc.  (6)  Tumors 
encephalitis,  menineitis,  cerebral  abscess,  epi-  of  the  brain  (see  Tumor).  (7>  Organic  disease 
demic  cerebro-spinal  meriingitis  (q^.v.).  (3)  „(  j^e  brain  functions.  Here  the  various  in- 
Acute  and  chronic  poisoning,  including  delirium  ggnities  may  be  classed.  Softening  of  the  brain 
tremens  m  alcoholism  (q.v.J,  toxic  manias  ;,  ^  („m  denoting  either  a  dementia  (q.v.)  of 
(q.v.),  etc.  (4)  Diseases  of  the  blood  vessels  oij  age.  or  the  insanity  known  as  general 
of  the  brain.  Here  is  to  be  c  assed  the  general  p^^sis  (q.v.).  The  insanities  in  their  various 
disease  apoplexy.  This  is  really  three  different  forms  and  phases  are  treated  in  their  appro- 
diseases  due  to  cerebral  hMnorrhage.  cerebral  opiate  relations  under  one  inclusive  head.  See 
thrombosis  or  cerebral  embolism.  These  are  Insanity.  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe. 
discussed  here  In  aU,  the  symptoms  are  much  ^j.,^^  <^^„^^;  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^„^  ^^^^^ 
alike,   as   similar   areas    in   the   brain    may  be                     Diseases  > 

affected   by   each.    In    hemorrhage   there    is   a  ^    ^  p^^     g      B  Diseases  of. 

bursting  of  one  of  the  cerebral  blood  vessels,  .-...» 

with  pouriiw  out  of  blood  into  adjacent  brain  Brauiard,  David  Legge,  American  soldier 

tissue   and   destruction.    A   certain   blocking  of  and  explorer;  b.  Norway,   N.  Y.,   1856.     Enter- 

the    artery    also    results.      In    thrombosis,    the  ing  the  United  States  army  in  1876  he  served  in 

walls  are  diseased  and  a   soft  mass  collects  on  Indian  campaigns  and  subsequently  accompanied 

the  inside  of  the  blood  vessel  in  the  brain  and  the   Greely   Arctic   expedition    l88t-2.     He   was 

blocks  it  up.     This  shuts  off  the  circulation  in  a  sergeant    in    the    signal    service,    served   in    the 

certain  area  supplied  by  the  artery  and  there  is  Alaskan  relief  expedition   in   1897   and  went  to 

dageneration  in  fliat  area  with  softening  perhaps  the  Philippines  in  190a  as  a  major  in  the  sub- 

and  cyit  formation.    In  embolism  some  foreign  sistence  department  of  the  regular  army.  . 
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Bnunard,  John  Qardiner  CaUana,  Ameri-  and  other  a^icultural  prodace.  Lumber  ar-<> 
can  poet  and  journalist;  b.  New  London,  Conn.,  furs  are  also  exported.  Here  are  situated  the 
21  Oct.  I7g6;  d.  26  Sept,  1828.  After  graduation  extensive  shops  of  the  Northern  P.  R.R.  There 
at  Yale  in  1815  he  studied  law  and  practised  at  are  foundries,  flour-mills,  a  large  saw-mill,  etc. 
M'ddlelown,  Conn.  In  1822  he  went  to  Hart-  There  is  a  United  Slates  signal  service  station, 
ford  and  edited  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  in  which  a  hospital  for  employees  of  the  Northern  P.  R.R., 
many  of  his  early  poems  appeared.  In  1827  and  another  for  lumbermen,  a  public  ^rk, 
he  was  forced  by  failing  health  to  resign  his  waterworks,  electric  street  railway,  electric  light- 
editorship.  For  a  time  he  resided  on  Long  ing  plant,  etc.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  aisjOT, 
Island,  whence  he  returned  to  New  London  to  elected  biennially,  and  a  city  council  Pop. 
end  his  days.     He  issued  a  volume  of  poems  in  (.1910)  8,526. 

i8as,  a  second  and  fuller  edition  of  which  under  Bram'stonc  Coral,  a  madrepore  of  the  genns 

the  title  of   'Litetary   Remains,'    was  published  Meandrina.   so  named   from  the  general   resem- 

m    1832,    with    a    biographical    sketch    by    John  blance  to  the  brain  of  man  exhibited  in  its  large 

Oreenleaf   Whittier.  rounded    mass   and   numerous    winding   depres- 

Braine,  Daniel  Lawrence,  American  naval  sions.    When  the  hemispherical  mass  is  broken, 

officer:  b.  New  York,  18  May  1829;  d.  30  Jan.  the   ridges   which   bound   its   furrows    (each   of 

1898.    He   entered   the   United   States  navy   in  which  represents  the  place  of  a  polyp)  may  be 

I&46   and   became   a    rear   admiral.     He   SCTved  traced  inward  through  its  subsUnce. 
with  distinction  through  the  Mexican  and  Civil  H_-i_/h«   Mae=   >  in«,n  in  Knrinlk  rmmtv 

wars.     In    1873    he    obtained    the    surrender   by  ^^  ?h*^f^Vort  k    H    &  H    RR     10  m»« 

Spain  of  102  survivors  of  the  Virginias  pris-  °l,^„^B"oston.'' It  i1a^he'';ilUBes'of 

"     ,      ,_  ,         ,.,.,       n,.  South    and    East    Braintree;    is   connected    by 

Bramc-le-Comte,     bran-le-kont,     Belgium,  electric  street  railroads  with  the  principal  neiah- 

a   small   and   ancient   town   of  the  province   of  boring   towns   and   villages,   and   its    industries 

Hainaut,  about  20  miles  southwest   of  Brussels,  include  granite -quarry  ing,  and  the  manufacture 

It  contains  a  handsome  church,  founded  in  the  of  rajis    tacks    shoes,  wool,  rubber  goods,  fans, 

13th    ce.iti:ry.    and    a   large    well-built    chateau,  gjc       John   Adams,  John   Quincy   Adams,   and 

The   Southern   Railway  branches   off  from  this  jofm  Hancock  were  bom  in  a  part  of  Braintree 

town,  on  the  west  side  to  Mons  and  Quievram,  ^ovi   within   the   limits   of   Quincy.     The  town 

cast  to  Namur  and  Charleroi.    Among  its  man-  ^as  settled  about  1629  and  was  incorporated  in 

u_tactones  are  breweries,  wire-works,  dyeworks.  ,6^.     pop,   (,q,o)  8,066. 

oil,-   cotton,^   and   corn-mills.    At   one  time   it         Braintree  Resolution*,  The.    There  were 

manufactured  and  dealt  cxtensiveljr  in  tm  wares,  instructions   given   by  th?  town  of  Braintree, 

but  this  branch  of  trade  is  almost  if  not  entirely  ^ass.,  on  24  SepL  1765,  to  its  representative  in 

**""'■'■  the    Massachusetts    General     Court,    Ebenezer 

Brainerd,  David,  a  missionary  to  the  Thayer,  relative  to  his  action  in  the  matter  of 
Indians:  b.  Haddam,  Conn.,  20  April  1718;  d.  the  Stamp  Act.  They  were  drawn  by  John 
Northampton,  Mass.,  9  Oct.  1747-  Early  Adams,  one  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
impressible  by  religious  influences,  he  felt  him-  Braintree  town  meeting  for  that  ■purpose, 
self  suddenly  converted  while  taking  a  walk,  accepted  unanimously,  and  published  in  the  Bos- 
12  July  1739.  and  the  same  year  entered  Yale  ion  Gazette.  Some  40  Massachusetts  towns 
College  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry,  subsequently  adopted  them  verbatim  as  their 
Instead  of  graduating  in  the  regular  course  he  instructions  to  their  own  representatives;  and 
was  expelled  from  the  institution  in  1742  for  John  Adams  says  that  Samuel  Adams  copied 
having  said,  in  his  zeal,  of  one  of  the  tutors,  several  paragraphs  into  his  own  draft  for  the 
that  he  had  no  more  of  the  grace  of  God  than  a  Boston  town-meeting.  The  resolutions  declared 
chair.  He  was,  however,  licensed  in  July  as  a  the  lax,  even  if  legal,  an  unbearable  burden  and 
preacher,  and  received  an  appointment  from  the  a  vexatious  interference  with  the  business  of  a 
society  for  the  propagation  of  Christian  know-  poor  and  sparsely  settled  province;  that  more- 
ledge,  as  missionary  among  the  Indians  near  over,  it  was  contrary  to  British  common  law, 
Stockbridge.  Mass.  He  was  ordained  in  1744,  and  ihe  "foundation  principles  of  the  British  con- 
and  took  up  his  work  among  the  Indians  at  the  stitution,  that  we  should  be  subject  to  any  tax 
forks  of  the  Delaware  in  Pennsylvania,  making  imposed  by  the  British  Parliament,  because  we 
two  visits  to  the  Indians  of  the  Susquehanna,  are  not  represented  in  that  assembly  in  any  sense. 
He  met,  however,  with  but  little  success,  until,  unless  it  be  by  a  fiction  of  law'  ;  that  to  put  the 
after  a  year,  he  went  to  reside  among  those  at  cases  in  the  decision  of  one  judge  without  a  jury 
Cross weeksung,  near  Newark,  N.  J.  Here  he  is  „as  'an  alarming  extension  of  the  power  of 
said  to  have  produced  a  great  change  among  courts  of  admiralty."  and  repugnant  to  the 
the  savages,  and  to  have  baptized  78,  of  whom  Great  Charter  itself,  especially  as  the  judges 
38  were  adults.  Havmg  worn  out  his  health  by  hpij  office  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown, 
his  labors,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Boston  and  moreover  had  a  commission  on  the  goods 
in  the  spring  of  1747,  and  thence  to  Northamp-  condemned.  They  enjoin  the  Braintree  repre- 
ton,  where  he  died  after  a  short  stay  m  the  sentative  to  "comply  with  no  measures  or  pro- 
family  of  President  Edwards,  by  whom  his  posals"  for  executing  the  law,  but  «by  all  lawful 
biography  was  soon  afterward  written  H.s  means"  obstruct  it;  to  favor  entering  on  the  pub- 
pubhshed  works  are :  'Wonders  of  God  Among  1,^  records  "the  most  clear  and  explicit  assertion 
the  Indians,*  and  'Grace  Displayed.)  of   our   rights   and   liberties';   and  — most    sig- 

Brainerd,  Minn.,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  nificant  of  all  —  "to  agree  to  no  steps  for  the 

Crow  Wing  County.   115  miles  west  of  Duluth,  protection   of  the   stamped   paper   or  the   stamp 

situated   on   the    east    bank   of    the    Mississippi  officers,   because   any   addition  to   the   laws   for 

River  and  on   the   Brainerd  &   N.   R.R.     It  lies  preserving  the  peace  would  only  exasperate  the 

in  a  fertile  farming  region  and  trades  in  grain  people  and  endanger  public  tranquillity.* 


BRAITH  —  BRAHBLIHO 

Braifli,  Anton,  Sn't6n  bnt,  German  painter:  Brsmante,   bTa.-ttian'te,   Donato  d'AgnoIo, 

b.   Biberach,   Wiirtemberg,   1836,     He  was  edu-  Italian    architect :     b.    Monte    Asdroatdo,    near 

cated    at     the    Stuttgart    Art    Schoa!    and    the  Urbino,    about    1444 ;    d.    1 1    March    1514.     He 

Munich  Academy,  and  soon  obtained  distinction  applied  himself  first  to  painting,  but  his  passion 

by   his   skill   in  landscape  and   animal   painting,  for  architecture  soon  gained  the  ascendency,  and 

AmcAig  his  best  works  are  'A  Yoke  of  Oxen' ;  he  shares  with  Brunefieschi  the  credit  of  restor- 

'A  Grazing.  Herd* ;  'Going  to  Drink' ;  'Herd  ia^  this  art    While  yet  a  youn^  man  he  went  to 

Orertaken  by  a  Storm';  'After  the  Storm.'  Milan,  where  his  time  was  mamly  spent  at  the 

_     .       _       ,                                         ,          -  cathedral.     Pope  Alexander  VI.   named  hira  as 

Brake,  Bracken,  common  names  for  a  fern  his  architect,  and  Julius  11.  made  him  super- 
<^'"'-'  °9"!f'"'>)  9f  U"  fa°"Jy  Polypodiaeea,  Jntendcnt  of  his  buildings.  At  the  command  of 
widely  distributed  m  Europe.  Asia,  and  North  the  latter  he  united  the  Belvidere  with  the  palace 
America,  where  it  often  donimates  the  yegeta-  of  the  Vatican.  He  persuaded  the  Pope  to  order 
tion  of  heaths,  neglected  meadows  etc  It  does  j^e  Church  of  St.  Peter  to  be  torn  down,  and 
not  fall  when  the  top  is  kdled  by  frost,  and  another  to  be  erected  in  its  place,  which  should 
affords  excellent  cover  -for  small  game  From  t,e  without  an  equal  in  the  world.  In  1513  the 
Its  long,  creepmff  rootstocks,  naked  stalks,  6  to  foundation  of  the  present  St.  Peter's  was  laid, 
20  inches  in  length,  are  sent  up.  Each  stalk  according  to  the  plan  of  Bramante.  It  yrt 
produces  three  branches  with  numerous  fern-  regains  the  greatest  achievement  of  modem 
like  pinnate  leaves,  along  the  covered  edges  of  architecture.  Bramante  did  not  live  to  see  this 
which  arc  borne  the  sori,  or  spore-producing  ^^^k  completed.  He  had  begun  the  edifice  with 
organs.  The  rootstock,  which  13  bitter,  has  been  incredible  dispatch,  but  his  successors.  Raphael, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  beer-mak.ng,  juij^g  „£  gan  Gallo,  Peruzzi,  and  Michael 
and  IS  still  somewhat  employed  in  dressing  Angelo,  altered  the  original  plan,  and  left  noth- 
chamois  and  kid  leather  The  tops  are  often  jng  of  Bramante's  workmanship  standing  except 
used  for  beddmg  animals,  and  are  sometimes  the  arches  which  support  the  tower  of  the  dome, 
mixed  with  hay  as  fodder.  Although  land  cov-  His  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  first  discovered 
ered  with  brake  is  considered  mferior,  many  in  1756,  were  printed  in  the  same  year  at  Milan, 
such  sous,  when  cultivated,  are  found  to  be  good,  i,  .>_  .  ■  r  ■,  -j 
By  frequent  mowing,  or  by  plowing,  the  land  is  Bramathc  num,  a  genus  of  antilopidai, 
readily  freed  from  brake.  Several  other  species  consisting  of  a  gigantic  species  with  four  horns, 
of  Pttris  have  been  called  brake  and  bracken,  i^  'S  allied  to  sivatherium,  which  also  is  four- 
and  some  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants  in  homed.  Both  occur  in  the  Upper  Miocwe,  or 
greenhouses  and  window-gardens.  The  root-  Lower  Pliocene  beds  of  the  Sewalik  Hills  in 
stocks  of  a  New  Zealand  species  (F.  esrulenta)  India- 
are  often  used  for  food,  and  are  better  suited  Brambach,  Kaspar  Joaeph,  kas'par  yo'zit 
for  such  use  than  those  of  the  first-named  bram'baH,  German  composer:  b.  Bonn,  14 
species,  which  have  served  such  a  purpose  only  July  1833.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the  Conservatory 
when  ordinary  food-supply  has  been  scarce.  in  Cologne   (1851-4),  and  at  Frank fort-on-the- 

„     ,                    L      -     ,    J      ■        c                 J-  Main     he     studied     under     Ferdinand     Hiller. 

Brake,  a  mechanical  device  for  retarding  j^  ^g  ^e  became  a  teacher  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
or arresting  by  means  of  friction  the  rnotioa  of  gervatory,  and  in  1861  went  to  Bonn  as  state 
a  wneel  or  shaft.  A  wood  or  metal  block,  so  mugji^al  director.  Giving  up  that  position  in 
arranged  as  to  be  pressed  by  levers  against  the  ^g^^  i^^  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  com- 
rim  of  a  wheel,  constitutes  a  shoe-brake,  the  paging  and  private  teaching.  His  best  works 
kind  used  in  cheeking  ordinary  vehicles  such  as  ^^^  j,)^  cantatas,  including  'The  Eleusinian  Fea- 
wagons.  A  land  passing  around  a  wheel  and  jivaP  ;  'A  Hymn  to  Spring';  'The  Power  of 
which,  by  tightening,  retards  its  motion,  forms  Song';  'Alcestis' ;  'Prometheus';  'Colombus' ; 
a  Und;brake.  The  air-brake  is  the  form  of  ,„(i  (Lorelei.'  He  has  also  written  an  opera, 
mechanism  generally  used  on  railroads.  See  <Ariadne,>  and  several  minor  pieces. 
AlR-BBAKE. 


BrakeloDde,Joceliitd«,  English  chronicler:  province  of  Surakarta,  Java,  rich 

h.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the  12th  century.    In  Hindu  temples,  of  which  there  are  six  groups, 

U73  he  entered  the  convent  of  St.  Edmunds  and  with   two   apparently   monastic   buildings.     The 

began  his  chronicle  which  extends  over  a  period  edifices   are   composed   entirely   of   hewn   stone, 

of  nearly  30  years.     The  character  of  the  abbot,  and  no  mortar  was  used  in  their  construction. 

Samson,   described    in   these   annals,    influenced  The  largest  is  a  cruciform  temple,   surrounded 

Carlyle  in  the  writing  of  'Past  and  Present'  by  five  concentric  squares,   formed  by   rows  of 

_          !-•.-»■»         I.-                     (t.  detached  cells  or  shrines,  embracing  an  area  500 

Hramah,  bra  ma,  Joseph,  inventor  of  the  fget   square.    In   several   of  these   dagobas  the 

Bramah  lock,  the  Bramah  press,  etc.:  b.  Stam-  cross-legged  figures  of  Buddha  remain,  but  the 

borough,  Yorkshire,  England,  1749;  a.  1814.     He  jarger  figures  which  must  have  occupied  the  cen- 

was  first  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  tral  temples  have  disappeared  from  all  but  one. 

out   finally   established    himself   in    business    m  _         ,,                                  .           ■        .         ■ 

London  asmanufacturerofvarious  small  articles  ,.    Bramble,    a    common,    but,    m    America, 

in  metal-work.    His  subsequent  life  was  distin-  I't'le  "»«<?  "f™  for  various  species  of  the  genus 

guished  by  a  long  series  of  inventions,  many  of  ?«''?"'    'nclid'ng    blackberry,    raspberry,    and 

which  have  been  found  of  great  utility.    Beside  dewber^-.    In  Europe  it  is  more  restricted  to 

those  already  mentioned,  he  invented  the  appara-  «■  U^*lfCosus.  which    from  its  abundance  and 

tus  used  in  public  houses  to  bring  liquids  from  '^^  "^J"  ':liai;acter,  has  not  received  the  atten- 

the  cellar   to   the   bar,   and   ingenious   printing  tion  of  horticukunsts. 

tnachines.    He  also  made  improvements  in  fire-  Bnmbling,   or   Uonntain   Finch,   a  large 

engines,  steam-engines,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  migratory  finch  {PringiUa  monlifriHgiUa') ,  found 

He  throughout  Europe  and  in  Asia,  where  it  breeds 


BRAUH  ALL  —  BRANCHIOPODA 

in  the  nortbem  parts.    It  is  a  brightly  colored  revise  the  State  constitution,  and  in  iSu  vu 

bird,  and  nearly  related  to  the  chaffinch  (q.v.).  appointed  governor  of  the  Territory  of  noridi, 

Bramhall.  brim'hol,  John,    Anglican  prel-  serving  until  the  election  of  a  governor  under 

Rte  in    Ireland :   b.   Pontefr^ct,   Yorkshire,   Eog-  ]P^  State  con stitutioii,  when  he  retired  to  privatt 

land,  1594 ;  A-  25  June  1663.  He  was  edticated  at  ''!«■,,  See  Lanman :  'Biographical  Annals  of  ike 

Cambridge,  and  was  on  the  road  to  high  prefer-  CivU  Government  of  the  United  Slates.' 
menl  when  he  went  to  Ireland  as  Wentworth's  Branch,    Han    Lydia    Bollcs,    American 

chaplain  in  1633.    He  soon  became  archdeacon  writer  of  stories  for  young  people:  b.  New  Ltm- 

of  Meath,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Derry  don,  Conn.,  13  June  1840.     She  was  married  10 

in    i6j4.     When   the   civil    war   broke   oiK,    for  John  L.   Branch  in   1870.     Her  published  works 

safety  he  crossed  to   England,  but  the  Royalist  include   'The  Kanter  Girls'    (iSga)  ;   'The  Old 

disasters  soon  drove  him  to  the  Continent.     At  Hempstead  House'   (1896). 
Paris  he  disputed  with  Hobhes  on  necessity  and  Branch,  that  portion  of  a  plant  produced 

the  freedom  of  the  will.     At  the  Restoration  he  from  a  lateral   leaf  bud  on  the  primary  axis  or 

was    given    the    metropolitan    see,   of    Armagh  stem.     It  is   looked   upon   as  part  of  the  stem, 

Br^mhall   closely   imitated   Laud   in  policy,   and  and  not  as  a  distinct  organ.     A  branch  generally 

even  resembled  him  in  person,  but  was  far  his  produces  secondary  branches,  and  these  give  rise 

mferior    in    intellect.     Not    strong    but    merely  jo    minor     ramifications,    called    brancWets    or 

obstinate  in  purpose,  the  so-adled  Alhanasius  of  twigs.     The  different  modes   in  which   branches 

Ireland  by  his  impolitic  intolerance  sealed  the  gpHng  from  the  stem  give  rise  to  the  various 

doom  of  EpiscopaBan  supremacy  in  Ulster.  forms  of  trees ;  such  as  pyramidal,  spreading, 

Bramle^,    Frank,    English   artist:    b.    near  and  weeping.    Thus,  in  the  cypress,  the  branches 

Boston,    Lincolnshire,    6    May    1857.     He    was  arc  erect,   forming  acute  angles  with  the  upper 

educated   at   Lincoln    and   studied   art    at   Ant-  part   of  ihe   stem ;   in  the   oak  and   cedar,  lliey 

werp.     Among  his  works  are  'Domino'   (1SI6)  ;  are  spreading,  each  forming  nearly  a  right  angle; 

'Old   Memories'    (1892);   'For   of  Such   is  the  in   the    weepinff   ash   and   elm,    the    angles   are 

Kingdom  of  Heaven'   ((^i)  ;  'A  Mute,  Inglori-  obliaue;  while  in  the  weeping  willow  and  birch, 

ous  Milton'    {1898)  ;  and  several  notable  por-  the  branches  are  pendulous,  from  their  fiexibil- 

trails.  ity.     The   comparative  length  of  the   upper  and 

Bran,  the  husks  of  ground  corn,  wheat,  ^"^^^  .l^^nehes  also  gives  rise  to  great  diSer- 

?e,  or  other  cereals,  separated  from  the  flour.  ^'"^^^  ,'",  '"=   ^°",'''"'"  °'   "^%'  .'*  ,^^°  !"  ,?* 

he  nuiritive  value  of  these  husks  increases  as  f-?""^'  form  of  the  spruce,_and  m  the  umbrella- 

we  proceed  from  the  outside  of  the  grain  toward  ''^"^  ^''*P*  °*  "^^  ^^•""  P'"*- 
the  interior.     The  outer  skin,  or  coarse  bran,  is  Branchial    Cysta    and    Fistulas.     Id    early 

very   indigestible,   owing  to   the    presence   of   a  ^^a'  'ife  the  human  being  possesses  a  series  of 

layer  of  silica.     The  inner  skins,  called  pollards,  fcur  gills  or  branchi,  and  five  clefts  on  each  side 

are  more  nutritious,  containing  from  12  to  15  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  in  the  course  of 

per  cent  of  nitrogenous  mailer,  and  from  20  to  development  give   rise  to   the  upper  and  lower 

30  per  cent  of  starch.     Unless  ground  very  finely,  jaw   and   other   structures.     Should   a  cleft  fail 

however,   they  are  apt  to  occasion   irritation  of  to  completely  fill  in  as  the  body  grows  it  leaves 

the  bowels  and  dtarrh<Ba.    Though  rich  In  nitro-  a  cavity   or   branchial   cyst,   which  may  at  any 

gen,  bran  appears  to  possess  but  little  nutritive  t"""  become  inflamed  or  develop  an  abscess.    If 

power,    it  may  be  of  use  to  the  well  fed,  who  the  opening  on  the  neck  persists  it  is  a  branchial 

need  a  laxative,  but  to  the  poor  who  need  nour-  fistula. 

ishment  it  is  of  very  little  use.  It  is,  however,  Branchiata,  a  name  applied  to  all  those 
of  some  commercial  value,  being  largely  marine  arthropod  animals  which  breathe  by  gills, 
employed  in  the  feeding  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  The  groups  include  the  trilobites,  merostomes, 
in  brightening  goods  during  the  processes  of  and  Crustacea,  but  excludes  the  arachnida.  On 
dyeing  and  calico  pnntmg.  this  account  the  branchiata  is  believed  by  the 
Branca,  Aacanio,  Italian  statesman:  b.  ''est  authorities  to  be  an  artificial  group,  and 
1840.  He  studied  law  at  Naples  and  did  jour-  ^be  term  has  therefore  been  abandoned. 
nalistic  work,  and  in  1870  was  elected  to  the  Branchida,  the  name  of  an  hereditary 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  later  family,  the  descendants  of  Branchus;  also  of  a 
made  secretary  of  the  ministry  of  commerce  place  founded  by  them.  Their  original  seat  was 
but  withdrew  from  this  position  in  1885,  disap-  a  little  south  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  where  was  the 
proving  of  the  policy  of  the  ministry.  In  1891-2  famous  temple  of  Apollo  Didymeus.  After 
he  was  minister  of  public  works  in  Rudini's  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  probably  toward 
cabinet ;  m  iBpfr^  minister  of  finance,  and  in  the  dose  of  the  Sth  century  ac.,  an  attempt  was 
1900-2  again  minister  of  public  works.  He  has  made  to  rebuild  it,  but  on  so  colosaal  a  scale 
written  'International  Banking  and  Credit'  that  the  project  was  never  completed.  Its  niins 
('"/')■  are  of  great  interest  to  archjcologists.  Some  of 
Branch,  John,  'American  statesman:  t>.  the  statues,  formerly  erected  along  the  road  lead- 
Halifax  County,  N.  C,  4  Nov.  1782;  d,  Enfield,  ^"S  to  the  temple,  have  been  removed  to  the 
N.  C,  4  Jan.  1863.     He  graduated  at  the  Uni-  British  museum. 

versity  of  North  Carolina  (1801),  studied  law,  Brancbiopoda,  a  division  of  crustacea  of 

became  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.  State  sen-  the  division  Entomostraca.    They  are  for  the 

ator   (1811-17).     He  was  governor  of  his  State  most   part  microscopic    and   are   chiefly   distin- 

(1817-30),  and  a  member  of  the  United  States  guished  by  having  the  gills  attached  to  the  legs, 

Senate    (1823-9).     He   was   appointed   secretary  which   are    generally    numerous.     The    body   is 

oi  the  navy  by  President  Jackson^  and  hdd  this  sometimes  naked,  but  more  freqtieotly  is  envel- 

^ce  tUl  the  breaking  up  of  the  Cabinet  in  1831.  oped  by  a  buckler,  which  in  some  covers  onlr 

In  1835  he  was  a  member  oi  the  convention  to  the  head  and  thorax,  and  in  others  the  whole 


BRAHCHIOSAURUS  —  BRANDBS 

body.    Some  have  two  or  even  thre«  eyes,  but  other  districts,  the  greater  part  of  the  former 

a  greater  number  have  one  only.     They  are  all  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  which  formed  the  cradl« 

free    and    eontinuaJiy    in    motion.     Among   the  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  the  centre  round 

Branchiofioda    are    the    water-fleas    and    brine-  which  the  present  extensive  kingdom  has  grown 

shrimps,    and    some    also    rank    the    trilobites  up.     It  is  divided  into  the  three  administrative 

among  them.  divisions  of  Berhn,  Potsdam,  and  Frankfort,  and 

BrancUowunM,     an     extinct     genus      of  ^^s  »   total   area   of   15,381    square  miles.      The 

Amphibia    (q.v.),    whose    remains    have    been  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans ;  the  rest 

found  very  abundantly  and  very  perfectly  pre-  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.    From 

served  in  the  Permian  shales  of  Saxony,    ft  is  ™s  to  16S8  many  French  refugees,  Walloons, 

of    especial    interest    among    fossil    amphibians  ""*  mhabitants  of  Ixirrame  and  of  the  Palatl- 

because  it  has  been  possible  to  study  every  stage  "*"-  settled  in  the  Mart     At  present  Branden- 

of  its  development  from  embryo  to  adulL     The  '>"''B.  "   ^^^    """st    imponant    of   the    Prussian 

animal  was  but  a  few  inches  long,  proportitmed  P'ovmces,  mcluding  as  it  does  the  capital  (Bcr- 

like  a  salamander,  with  four  limbs  and  five  toes  ''")•    and    the   governments    o£    Potsdam    and 

on   each    foot.    Like    the    modern    tadpole,    the  Prankfort.     The  first  people  who  are  known  to 

larva    breathed    by    external    gills    which    were  ^ave    inhabited    Brandenburg    were    the    Suevi. 

replaced  by  lungs  in  the  adult.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  Slavonians,  a  bar- 

!>»-.„    »!«    ,  ,;™-  ^t f»,  Ti-,.:i    »!..  barous  people,  whom  Henry  I.  conquered  and 

Bnmco    Hio,  a  nver  of  north  Brazil,  the  con^rted  to  Christianity  in  the  early  part  of  the 

5*'f*  *i'^"i!'^  "^    ■I    ^^  "^^;°'    IV"'"'™'*^  i«h  century.    The  government  was  first  con- 

m  length,  but  250  miles  from  its  confluence  with  furred  on   a   Saxon  count    and  did   not  become 

the  Rio  Negro  navigation  is  blocked  by  falls.  hereditary  till  the  time  of  Albert,  whose  son  ,m- 

Brand,  Sir  Jan  Hendrik,  Boer  statesman:  ceeded  to  the  dignity  of  elector  in  1180.    This 

b.  Cape  Town,  6  Dec.  1823 ;  d.  15  July  1888.     He  race  becoming  extinct,  Charles  IV.  assigned  the 

studied    law   in   Leyden   and   in    1849   began   to  electorate   to   his   son    Sigismund,    who    became 

fractice  in  the  supreme  court  at  Cape  Town,  emperor  in  1415,  and  sold  the  region  to  Fred- 
n  1833  he  became  professor  of  law  in  .the  South  erick,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  the  ancestor  of 
African  College.  He  early  became  prominent  in  the  present  reigning  family,  Frederick  William 
public  affairs,  his  sympathies  being  strongly  pro-  the  Great  made  various  accessions  to  the  terri- 
British.  His  influence  prevented  any  participa-  tories  of  his  ancestors,  and  obliged  the  king  of 
tion  of  the  Orange  Free  Slate  in  the  movement  Poland,  in  1656,  to  declare  Prussia  an  inde- 
to  check  British  policy  in  South  Africa.  In  pendent  state.  The  Old  Mark  was  ceded  to 
1863  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Orange  Napoleon  in  1807,  and  formed  part  of  the  king- 
Free  State  and  was  re-elected  every  five  years  dom  of  Westphalia ;  but  it  was  restored  to  Prus- 
tmtil  his  death.  Queen  Victoria  knighted  him  sia  in  1814.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  held 
in  recognition  of  his  aid-  Brandford  was  named  the  seventh  rank  among  the  electors  of  the 
in  his  honor,  and  Ladybrand  was  named  in  empire,  and  had  five  votes  in  the  Council  of 
honor  of  his  wife.  Prmces,    Pop.  about  3,600,000.    See  Prussia. 

Brande,  WlUiam  Thomas,  English  chem-  Brandenburg,    a    Prussian    city,    on    the 

ist:    b.    London,    11    Feb.    17^;    d.    Tunbridge  Havel,   35   miles   west   of   Berlin,    formerly   the 

Wdls,  England,  11  Feb.  1866.     He  was  educated  residence    of    the    reigning    family    of    Prussia, 

at  Westminster  School,   studied   medicine  and  The  Havel  here  expanda  into  a  lake,  and  divides 

became  an  assis'tant  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  sue-  Brandenburg  into  the  Old  Town,  the  New  Town, 

ceeding  him  in  1813  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  and  the  Cathedral   Island,  the  last  containing  a 

the   Royal    Institution.     In    i8z8    he    became   a  castle  and   the  cathedral.     The  latter   is   a   late 

guperintcndent   in   the  mint.     He   wrote   several  Romanesque  building    (1170-1318),   restored   in 

Standard  books  on  chemistry.     His  chief  works  the     igth     century.     The     industries     embrace 

are:    <A  Manual  of  Chemistry,'    "Outlines  of  woolen  yarn,  silk  goods,  baskets,  leather,  etc., 

GMlc^y,*  and  an  'Encyclopaedia  bf  Literature,  and  the  building  of  boats  is   also  carried  on. 

Science,  and  Art'   {184a).  Pop.  about  50,000. 

Brandds,  Frederick,  American  organist:  b.  Brandenburg,  ConfeBslon  ol,  a  confession 
Vienna,  Austria,  1835 ;  d.  New  York,  1899.  At  of  faith  issued  in  1614  by  the  elector  of  Branden- 
Vienna  he  studied  under  Fischof  and  Czerny.  burg.  It  was  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  reli- 
In  1851  he  settled  in  New  York,  and  between  gious  controversies  growing  out  of  the  differ- 
1865-5^  filled  positions  as  organist  at  the  Catho-  cnccs  in  Lutheran  and  Calvimstic  doctrine. 
lie  churches  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  Brandenburg,  New.  See  Nau  BRANDEHBinto. 
James,  and  the  44th  Street  Synagogue,  and  the  Brandea,  Georg  Morria  Cohen,  Danish 
Church  of  Saint  Peter  and  St.  Paul  m  Brooklyn  literary  critic  of  Jewish  family :  b.  Copenhagm, 
He  composed  numerous  instnimental  and  vocal  .  p^^  jg^  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
pieces,  but ,  IS  best  remembered  for  his  song,  topenhagen  in  1864,  and  taught  there,  1872-7. 
•My  Love  is  Like  the  Red,  Red  Rose."  Several  books  on  aesthetic  and  philosophic  sub- 
Brandenburg,  a  province  of  Prussia,  sur-  jects  brttught  on  him  a  charge  of  skepticism 
rounded  mainly  by  Mecklenburg  and  the  prov-  which  was  not  removed  by  an  epoch-making 
inces  of  Pomerania,  Posen,  Silesia,  and  Prussian  series  of  lectures,  delivered  before  large 
Saxony.  The  soil  consists  in  many  parts  of  bar-  audiences,  and  published  under  the  title,  'The 
ren  sands,  heaths,  and  moors ;  yet  the  province  Main  Literary  Currents  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
iroduces  much  grain,  as  well  as  fruits,  hemp,  tury'  ( 1872-82)  ;  for  his  description  of  the  later 
.lax,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  supports  many  sheep,  intellectual  position  of  Europe,  as  broken  away 
The  forests  are  extensive.  Tlie'principid  streams  from  the  orthodoxy  and  romanticism  of  the 
are  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Havel,  and  the  Spree,  beginning  of  the  century,  brought  on  him  the 
Brandenburg  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  man-  bitter  attacks  of  all  the  reactionary  forces  in 
ufactured  articles,  and   includes,   besides  some  Denmark.    His  *Danske  Digtere,'  a  masterpiece  ^ 
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of  psychot(^ca1  analjrsis,  appeared  in  1877 ;  but  the   same   time   resumed   his  professorship   at 

the  hostility  of  his  enemies  induced  him  in  the  Bomi.  His  two  most  important  works  are  his 
same  year  to  leave  Denmark,  and  settle  in  Ber-  'Handbuch  der  Geschiehte  der  Griech.-Rom, 
lin,  where  he  published,  among  other  works.  Philosophic'  (1835-60);  and  'Geschiehte  der 
critical  biographies  of  Lasalte  (1877);  Esaias  Entwickelungen  der  Griech.Philosophie' (1863-4). 
Tegner  (1878)  ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  (1879)-  Brandon,  Canada,  a  city  in  Manitoba  on  the 
Then  a  lecture  tour  through  Norway  and  Den-  ^ight  bank  of  the  Assiniboine  River,  132  m, 
mark  brought  a  powerful  party  to  his  side,  and  y,fst  of  Winnipeg,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
in  1882  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  his  country-  ^^y  XJig  name  was  given  first  in  1794  to  Bran- 
men  having  guaranteed  him  an  income  of  $1,000,  don  House,  a  trading-post  on  the  Assiniboine, 
with  the  one  stipulation  that  he  should  deliver  jj  m.  east  of  the  present  location,  and  also  to 
public  lectures  on  literature.  Among  his  later  [he  range  of  hills  to  the  south.  Brandon  is  the 
works  are:  <Den  Romantiske  Skole  1  Frankng*  railway  centre  for  a  fertile  farming  country 
(1882)  ;  a  biography  of  Ludvig  Holberg  (1885)  ;  and  is  the  second  city  in  siie  and  importance 
a  valuable  study  of  Shakespeare,  published  m  an  ,„  the  province-  It  stands  on  the  gravelly  slopes 
English  translation  in  1899 ;  'Impressions  of  Riis-  of  the  south  bank  of  the  river  and  has  cicellent 
sia'  (1888);  'Poems>  (1899);  'Berlin  as  an  sewerage  and  water  systems.  Both  the  busi- 
Imperial  Court.'  Brandes  is  not  only  the  fore-  nggg  ^^^  residence  portions  are  well-built  It 
most  critic  of  Denmark,  but  one  of  the  great  lit-  has  fine  churches,  schools  and  public  buUdiogs, 
erary  critics  of  his  age.  His  works  have  been  Brandon  College,  a  Baptist  educational  insti- 
translated  into  German  and  also  info  English  and  ^^ti^n,  and  a  general  hospital.  Its  manufactur- 
French.  I„g  industries  include  a  large  binder-twine  fac- 

Branding,  3  form  of  punishment  once  in  tory,  machine  works,  and  woolen,  flour  and  saw 

use  for  various  crimes,  but  abolished  in  England  mills.     Across  the  valley  is  the  Manitoba  Ei- 

in   1823.     It  was  performed  by  means  of  a  red-  perimental  Farm  of  670  acres ;  and  on  the  same 

hot  iron,  and  the  part  which  was  branded  was  side  of  the  valley,  the  Indian  Industrial  School 

the  cheek,  the  hand,  or  some  other  part  of  ihe  and  one  of  the  Provincial  Asylums  for  the  In- 

body.     When  the  practice  of  arresting  judgment  sane. 

in  criminal  cases  by  Benefit  of  Clergy  was  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  a  township  of  Rutland 
force,  it  was  customary  to  brand  on  the  left  County,  16  miles  northwest  of  Rutland,  on  the 
thumb  any  layman  who  received  this  benefit,  Ctntral  Vt.  R,R.,  near  Otter  Creek.  It  contains 
since  it  was  not  permitted  to  a  layman  to  enjoy  an  academy,  two  parks,  a  fine  hotel,  marble 
it  more  than  once.  Even  after  branding  had  been  quarries,  flour  mills,  and  manufactories  of  car- 
abolished  in  all  other  cases  it  was  for  a  long  nagcs,  castings,  paint,  etc.  Fop,  (1910)  3,712. 
time  retained  in  the  amy  as  a  pimishment  for  BrandaUtter,  Hans,  Austrian  sculptor:  b. 
desertion,  the  letter  D  being  marked  on  the  left  Hitzendorf,  near  Graz.  25  Jan.  1854.  He  first 
side  of  a  deserter  two  inches  below^  t*'\""'P";  studied  wood-carving  in  Grai  and  later  went  to 
It  was  not,  however,  properly  speaking,  branded  ,h^  Academy  at  Vienna  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
on  his  side  but  marked  w«h  ink,  gunpowder,  HeUmers.  His  three  earliest  works  won  the 
or  some  other  substance  which  would  leave  a  j^^  j..^^  by  the  Academy;  these  arc  'Lot's 
stam  that  could  no  be  obliterated  without  J^n  h.^f^om  Sodom,>  -The  Flule-player,>  and 
destroying  the  skin  at  the  part.  This  also  has  ,p,V>  Among  his  other  works  iLy  be  roen- 
^,c^^,t/'^.,,™■nT^^ii™-'^.,■ii^■I'Z  tio"«'l  his  bronze  'Forest  Lily,'-  ' Pr^ietheus.' 
^M  ,.™^ /-.^^.^f-H  ,^M«  %St^T4  '  Tlie  R«"rn  of  the  Prodigal  Son,'  and  the  busts 
mark  upon  manufactured  articles.  (See  Tram  ^f  Hamerling  and  Rosegger. 
Mark.)  In  cattle- raising  districts  in  the  United  _  j..  ^  ,  t  j  ■  ,  -  1  ,  j,  .  >.  - 
States,  Australia,  etc.,  cattle  are  branded  with  -  Brandt,  Carl  Ludw«:,  karl  loodvlg  brant, 
the  mark  of  the  owner.  German-American  pamter:  b.  near  Hamburg, 
Germany,  32  Sept.   1831 ;   d.   Savannah,   Ga.,   19 

Brandis,  Chnstian  August,  German  philol-  Jan.  1905.  He  studied  art  in  European  art 
ogist  and  historian  of  ancient  philosophy :  b.  galleries,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852,  and 
Hildcsheim,  13  Feb.  1790;  d.  Bonn,  24  July  1867.  thereafter  painted  portraits  and  historical  scenes. 
After  a  course  of  philological  and  philosophical  He  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
studies  at  Kiel  and  Gottingen.  he  graduated  from  in  1872,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Telfair  Acad- 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1812,  and  for  eniy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Savannah.  Ga. 
a  short  time  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy.  Brandt,  Gerhard,  Dutch  Armiaian  clergy- 
He  was  induced  by  Niebuhr  m  1816  to  accom-  „an:  b.  Amsterdam,  1626;  d.  there,  1685.  After 
pany  him  to  Rome  as  secretary  to  the  Prussian  completing  his  studies  and  making  himself  a 
embassy.  From  1819  to  1821  he  was  engaged  m  thorough  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar,  he  became 
conjunction  with  Immanoel  Bekker  in  collecting  pastor  of  the  Remonstrants,  first  at  Nieukoop 
materials  for  a  new  edition  of  Aristotle,  pub-  and  afterward  at  Amsterdam.  His  works. 
lished  in  four  volumes  at  Berlin  (1831-6).  In  almost  all  written  in  Dutch,  include  a  'Life  of 
1821  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  Admiral  Michel  Ruytcr,'  which  has  been  trans- 
philosophy  at  Bonn,  and  his  professional  duties  lated  into  French;  a  'Narrative  of  the  Trial  of 
at  this  university  were  continued  during  the  rest  Bameveld,  Hoogerbeets,  and  Grotius'  ;  and  a 
of  his  life,  being  only  interrupted  by  a  residence  'History  of  the  Reformatioa'  The  last  work, 
of  three  or  four  years  in  Greece,  where  he  was  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  has  been  trans- 
acting as  councilor  to  King  Otho.  After  his  lated  into  English.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
return  from  Greece  he  published  an  interesting  gance  of  its  style,  but  written  too  much  in  the 
and   instructive   work,   for   which   his   residence  spirit  of  partisanship. 

in  that  country  had  furnished  him  with  materials,  Brandt,  Hcrmatin  Carl  George,  German- 
entitled  'Mittheilungen  fiber  Griechenland'  American  educator:  b.  Vilsen.  Germany,  15  Dec 
(Communications    on   Greece)    (1843),  and   at  1850.    He   graduated    from   Hamilton    College, 
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Clinton,   N.   Y.,  in  1872;  waa  instructor  there  wines  of  the  finest  quality.    An  inferior  kind  of 

(1874-0),     associate    professor    of    German    at  spirit   is   frequently  prepared   from   the   'marc* 

Johns  Hopkins  University  (1876-82)  ;  and  since  of  grapes  and  the  refuse  of  wine  vats.     When 

1883  professor  of  German  at  Hamilton.     He  has  first  distilled   it   is  as  colorless   as   alcohol,  and 

published      a     'German-EnKUsh     and     English-  continues   so  if  kept  in  bottles   or  jars.     When 

German    Dictionary'     (1870);    'German  Gram-  stored  in  casks,  however,  it  acquires  from  the 

mar'    (1884);  a  'German  Reader*    (1889);  and  wood  a  pale  amber  tint,  and  in  this  state  is 

an  edition  of  Lessing's  'Nathan  der  Weise.*  sold  as  pale  brandy.     The  dark  color  of  brown 

Brandt,     Josef    von,     Polish     painter:     b.  brandy    's    produced    artificially,   to    please   the 

Siczebrzeszyn,   n    Feb.    1841.     He  first   studied  P"!^''^  taste,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  caramel, 

engineering  at  Paris,  then  took  up  painting  at  ap?  ""=  '^  frequenUy  added  m  excess  to  give  a 

Munich   as    a  pupil   of   Franz   Adam   and   Karl  p^h  appearance  to  a  brandy  of    ow  quality.     A 

Piloty  and  opened  his  own  studio.     His  pictures  '"ge  proportion  of  the  brandy  sold  in  the  United 

mostly  illustrate  the  soldier  life  of  the  17th  cen-  States  is   simply  raw  grain  spirits  flavored  and 

tury,  though  he  has  painted  also  some  excellent  colored.-    The   spirit   is   imported   into   France, 

pictures    of    Polish    peasant    life.    His    works  where  it  is  redistilled  and  convened  inW  French 

include  'Polish  Peasants  at  the  Inn,*   'Episode  b"ndy     Brandy   improves   in  flavor  by   being 

of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,'  'The  Battle  with  the  «ep'.    OV'    '''f*^    '".  strength.     Genuine   V^jF^.'^ 

Turks   near   Vienna,   12   Sept.   1683,'    'Cossack  brandy  has  always  been  both  costly  and  difficult 

Omp,'      'Tartar     Baltic,'      'Cossacks     on     the  to    obtain    in    this    country    (the    inore    so    on 

March.>       'Cossacks"     Triumphal     Song,'      and  account    of    the    high    import    tariff    collected 

■Defense  of  a  Farmyard  by  Polish  Cavalry.'  thereon),  the  price  lor  the  liquor  reaching  $20 

T, ...    ••     ■ ,1  _■,                       .,     or  more  per  gallon.     Of  iate  years  the  develop- 

R,™?^r^^i^^.i  ?nl''  "k'"v--  '^  "«^"'  of  viticulture  in  the  western  Slates,  par- 
?^^  VL*;  ?hTr«^l^  h T ^^  ,\  .T'.hf  ti^"'"lj'  in  California,  has  enabled  American 
Sept.  1843.  She  received  her  education  at  the  enterprise  to  produce  a  brandy  that  is  everywhere 
Vienna  Conservatory  ?nd  won  her  first  success  ^  formidable  rival  to  the  French  article,  and  for 
on  the  sUge  as  Recha  m  'The  Jewess,  iihe  was  ■  ^  excellence  infinitely  preferable  to  thft 
at  Gratz  for  a  short  ^s^^t^^x.  and  m  .868-83  ^„^^„„d^d  and  j^^ored  spirft  for  which  we 
Tn  ,H?fi^^  .XM/=,ii^.H°ff  fhl  wfJ^";  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  so  high  a  price, 
in  1876  and  1883  she  assis  ed  at  the  Wagner  Genuine  brandy  consists  ofalcohol  and  water, 
musical  festivals  at  Bayreuth.  After  188a  she  ^^^  „  ^^^^^,^,^^  ^f  cenanthic  ether,  acetic 
made  a  number  of  tours  and  saug  at  the  German  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  volatile  bodies  produced  in  the 
Opera  in  New  York  for  several  seasons.  She  j  fermentation.  The  value  of  brandy 
ranks  very  high  both  as  a  singer  and  an  actress.  \^  ^  medicine  depends  on  the  presence  of  these 
her  voice  being  a  contralto.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^(f,^^  volatile  products ;  when,  there- 
Brandt,  Mai  August  Scipio  von,  German  fore,  it  is  adulterated  with  raw  grain  spirit  and 
diplomatist :  b.  Berlin,  8  Oct.  1835.  He  served  water,  the  amount  of  these  ethers  is  so  reduced 
for  a  short  time  in  the  army,  but  was  sent  on  that  the  brandy  becomes  almost  valueless  for 
diplomatic  business  to  the  East  in  i860  and  was  medical  purposes.  Imitation  brandy  is  prepared 
resident  in  Japan  as  German  diplomatic  repre-  thKhtr  by  flavoring  highly  rectified  spirit  with 
sentative  (1862-75).  From  187s  to  1803  he  was  essence  of  Cognac  or  by  distilling  the  spirit  with 
German  minister  at  Pekin.  He  has  published  bruised  prunes,  acetic  ether,  argol,  and  a  little 
'Aus  dem  Lande  des  Zopfes'  (1894);  'Die  genuine  brandy,  and  adding  to  the  distilled  spirit 
Znkunft  Ostasiens'  (1895)  ;  'Sittenbilder  aus  tincture  of  catechu  and  spirit  coloring.  This  is 
China'  (iSgS).  said  to  be  greatly  improved  by  keepii^.  See 
Brandt,  Nicbolas,  German  chemist  of  the  Aicohol;  Bevekaces;  Distilled  Liquors. 

if  „h'^?^l!J?i:,,"'"?ilL1?r'^tln«'  wi^^If  I  Brandy  Station,  Va.,  a  village  of  Culpeper 
01  pnosniiorus.  Leibnitx  mentions  nim  asa^,  ■',  .  r  -.^  j-  ^n  ^l 
chemist  of  Hamburg,  who.  during  a  course  of  County  southwest  of  Aie^ndria,  notable  as  the 
experiments  on  urine  for  the  pur^se  of  discov-  ?,"™  of  several  minor  battles  durmg  the  Cm! 
eting  a  solvent  which  would  con^rt  sUver  into  War.  The  earliest,  on  =0  Aug.  1862  was  dis- 
gold,  accidentally  produced  phosphorus,  in  1667  f-8"'?^^'!  ^y  a  fierce  cavalry  charge  on  the  Fed- 
ot  1669.  He  cJnmunicated  or  ^Id  hi^  discov-  T^  2'^^\  ^^f  ^^^%\  ^  /""*  1  ^'  ^Tf^l 
ery  VTKunkel,  who  showed  it  to  Leibnitz.  "'%''!?«^  "t""^  ^^''T' .^'"I^P^W ''^J  *^'- 
Boyle,  securing  a  piece  of  the  phosphorus,  and  ^uford  and  Pleasanton  by  the  Confederate  corn- 
knowing  from  what  materiaf  it  had  been  man  der  Stuart.  5 «  Fleetwood  or  Brand  V 
obtained,  after  various  experiments  succeeded  in  Station.  Battle  of  Other  battles  were 
preparing  it,  and  thus  made  an  independent  dis-  f9"g''t  "<«'.  here,  13  Sept  '863;  n  Oct 
coveryof  the  method.  '^3!   ""''   **'"«   "«^'   ^"^   ^^""'   ''"""'^hes 

Bnndjr,  the  name  most  commonly  applied  "^ 

to  (Kb  spirit  distilled  from  the  juice  of  the  grape,  Brandymne  Creek,  a  small  river  of  Penn- 

but  also  given   to   liquors   distilled   from  other  sylvania  and  Delaware,  formed  of  two  forks,  the 

fruits,  such  as  apples,  cherries,  peaches,  etc.     All  east  and  west,  which  effect  a  junction  in  Chester 

these  brandies  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  County  of  the  first  named  Stale,  and,  taking  a 

essential  oil  which  they  contain,  and  which  gives  southeasterly    course,    empties    into    Christiana 

•o  each    its   different    flavor    and    aroma.     The  Creek  two  miles  below  Wilmington,     At  Chadd's 

alcohol  in  brandy   generally   constitutes   50   per  Ford   on   the   Brandywine,    il    Sept.    1777,   waa, 

«nt  of   the   whole,    the    remaining    substances  fought  a  severe  battle  between  the  British  and 

Ming  water,  anwl,  propyl,  and  isobutyl,  alcohols,  German  troops,  18,000  strong,  under  Howe,  and 

8iy«rol,   etc.    The   aroma    is   due   to   <£nanthic  the   Americans,    numbering    13,000   men,    under 

«he[  and  some  volatile  oils.    A  brandy  hi^ly  Washington,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated, 

esteemed  is  that  of  Cognac,  exported  from  south-  The  consequence  of  this  battle  was  the  occupa- 

"•Mem  France  and  obtained  by  distilling  white  tion  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  troops.        , 
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BRAHFORD  -BKANT 

Branford.  Conn.,  a  borough  of  New  division  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  1863-4. 
Haven  County,  situated  on  Long  Island  Sound,  taking  part  in  the  advance  on  Tullahoma.  ser%-cd 
uid  on  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.,  about  through  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  all  its  opera- 
seven  miles  southeast  of  New  Haven.  The  har-  lions,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Hoover's  Gap, 
bor  admits  small  vessels.  The  oyster-beds  of  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Rid«c,  Kenesaw 
Branford  form  an  important  industrial  feature.  Mountain,  and  the  siege  of  AtUnta.  On  13 
Among  other  occupations  are  the  quarrying  of  March  1865  he  was  brevetted  major-general  of 
granite,  and  the  manufacture  of  locks  and  iron-  volunteers  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
fittings.  The  Blackstone  Memorial  Library,  one  during  the  War.  He  was  stationed  at  varKms 
of  the  most  notable  of  the  smaller  American  pub-  posts  from  1866  until  his  retirement,  19  April 
lie  library  buildings,  is  located  here.  The  place  1882,  as  colonel  of  ^c  4th  Artillery, 
was  settled  in  1643,  and  in  16157  a  large  number 

of  the  inhabitants  removed  to  New  jersey,  set-         Bran'neh  John    Caspar,    American  gcolo- 

tling    at    Newark.     Branford    was    named    for  B'st :  b.   Ncfc   Market,  Tenn.,  4  July  1850.      He 

■Brentford,    England,   and    was  incorporated  in  graduated  at  Cornell  University  in  1882,  and  m 

1893.      Pop.    U910)    township,   6fl47;    borough,  '?^S   look  his  degree  of  Ph.D.   at  the  Umver- 

a^,  ,  sity  of  Indiana.     He  was  assistant  geologist  of 

_,'  ,         ^,  ,    ^.  .  the  Imperial  Geological  Survey  of  Brazil  1875-8; 

Brangwainc    the   name   of   the  nurse   of  ™cial  botanist  for  Thomas  A  Edison  in  South 

Yseult    m    the   legend    of    Tristan.     The   name  j?n,„ica    1880-1;    special    agent   of   the   United 

appears  as  Brangane  in  Wagner  s  opera,  "Tns-  sj^tes  Department  of  Agriculture  for  investigal- 

tan  and  Isolde.'  i^  cotton  and  the  insects  affecting  it  in  Brazil 

Branicld,  Jan  Klemens,  yan  kla'mSnz  bra-  1S2-3 ;  topographical  geologist  of  the  Pennsyl- 

nlts'ke,    Polish    statesman:    b,    168S;    d.   9   Oct.  vania     geological      survey,     anthracite     district 

1771.     In   his   youth   he   served   in   the   French  1883-5;  professor  of  geology  at  the  University 

army.     In  1715  he  returned  to  Poland.     He  rose  of   Indiana   1885-91 ;   State  geologist  of  Arkan- 

to   the   highest   dignities,    was   an   opponent    of  sas  1887-92.     In   rSQa  he  was  elected  professor 

Augustus  II.,  and  the  zealous  champion  of  the  of  geology   at   Leland   Stanford  Jr.   University, 

nobility.     After  the  death  of  Augustus  III.,  he  and  since  1899  has  been  its  vice-president     He 

officiated  as  great  constable  and  first  senator  of  has    written    a    large    number    of    papers    and 

the  kingdom,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Repub-  reports  on  geology  and  physical  geography,  and 

lican  party,  but   defended  the  privileges   of  the  is  associate  editor  of  the  'Journal  of  Geology.' 
nobility.     He  was  offered  the  crown  by  a  great  _  ti  »■■•..     l    wr 

majority    of    the    nobles    who    constituted    the     .   ^Z""??"' J*^'  American  jurist:  b.  W.n- 

nation     But    the    oartv    of    the    Czartorvskis.  Chester,  Va„  a6  Nov.  1837-    He  studied  law  and 

backed  by  Russia,  was  triumphant.     Poniatowski  practised     his     profession     m     West     Virgma 

was   elected,    and    Branicki    was   outlawed    and  1859-81,    becoming   circuit   judge    m    1^   and 

escaped  to  Hungary.     As  his  wife  was  a  sister  Hs^  °k  ■'^%^<%"'  ^".P"™«  T  I,       ^P,ivi 

of  the  new  king,  he  soon  returned  and  recovered  \^'  P^'bhshed   'Treatise   On   Rights   and  Pnv - 

his  dignities.     lie  was  called  by  the  nation  the  f«"„Fi;^,f";Tif  ^'^™""*'7"^"'  '°  *'"  ^°"'""' 

last  pitriot,  and  at  his  funeral  was  performed  *"^"  °^  ^^"^  ^^'^^'^  ^"'"' 
for  the  last  time  the  medieval  ceremony  of  the         ^      ^  j        ^  (Thayendanegea),  Mohawk 

ancient   chivalry,   that   of  breaking  the   coat   of  ^f^j^f .  ^^   5^;^   Pf^Jj  j         Nov   1807,    He 

arms,   and  entombing   .with   the  body   of  the  ^^^  ^^^  |,y  Sir  Wiliiam  Johnson   to  a   school 

last  member  of  a  noble  line.  ^^  Lebanon,  Conn.,  from  which  grew  Dartraoufh 

Brenk,  an  instrument  formerly  in  use  for  College,  Joining  the  Episcopal  Church  he 
the  punishment  of  scolds.  It  consisted  of  an  taught  religion  to  the  Mohawk  Indians,  trans- 
iron  frame  which  went  over  the  head  of  the  lating  into  their  language  parts  of  the  New 
offender  like  a  common  horse-bridle,  and  had  Testament  and  the  Prayer  Book,  His  services 
in  front  an  iron  plate,  which  was  inserted  in  against  Pontiac  and  in  the  French  and  Indian 
the  mouth,  where  it  was  fixed  above  the  tongue  war  were  highly  valued.  After  Sir  William 
and  kept  it  perfectly  quiet  Such  instruments  Johnson's  death,  he  became,  in  1774,  secretary 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  to  George  Johnson,  superintendent  of  Indian 
Oxford,  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  affairs,  and  when  the  American  Revolution 
at  Edinburgh,  and  in  other  museums,  municipal  began  he  incited  the  Indians  against  the  colo- 
buildings,  and  churches  in  England  and  Scot-  nies.  His  presence  at  the  massacre  of  Wyom- 
land.  'ng  is  authoritatively  disproved,  but  he  took  part 

Bran'nan,  John  Maton.  American  soldier:  '"  *''^'J'^?"fI5:  I'i'^.IUi *"  (^u'^^.Th^ 

b.  Washingto.;^  D.  C,  1819;  d.  New  York.  17  trnimn  on  his  touTto^Xnd  ^  S  aS 

Dec.  189.    He  graduated  at  the  United  State*  T^^'^^Zl'lTr^ii^^'^^ic"of'Mi  Guy 

Ml  1  ary  Arademy  in  1841,  and  entered  the  1st  Carleton  in  Canada.     He  opposed  the  eonfed- 

Arl.llery      During   the    Mexican    war    he    took  nation  of  the  Indians  which  Ted  to  the  expedi- 

P"7  rl  '1  ^^"'"  ?  ■  ^l^°  -^"^"t'  S'^""^^-  tion  of  Gen,  Wayne,  and  did  all  he  could  to 

and  Churubusco,  and  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Crui  prevent   peace    between    the    Indians    and    the 

and  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  [jnited  States.     He  was  zealously  devoted  to 

he   was   severely   wounded.     He   was   brevetted  the  welfare  of  his  own  people,  a  brave  warrior, 

captain   for  gallant  and  meritorious   conduct  at  and  noted  for  his  ability.     In  England  he  col- 

■Contreras  and  Churubusco.     He  served  against  jected  funds  with  which  he  built  the  first  Epis- 

Oie  hostile   Seminoies   in    Florida,   and  at  the  copal  Church  in  Upper  Canada.     One  of  his 

outbreak    of    the    Civil    War    commanded    the  sons,  in  the  War  of  i8i2,  was  the  leader  of  a 

forces  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  the  Confed-  body    of    Canadians    and    Indians    against    the 

erate  works  on  St.  John's  River,  compelling  the  United   States.     The   life  of   Brant   has  been 

evacuation  of  Jacksonville     He  commanded  a  written  by  Col.  W.  L.  Stone  of  New  York. 


BRANT — BRA  8BH08S 

Brant  brant,  or  Brsndt  Sebutian,  German  fnd  set  ofi  by  a  white  band  on  the  wing.  This 
poet:  b.  Strassburg,  1458;  d.  there,  10  May  1521.  's  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  o£  birds,  wan- 
He  studied  lawat  Basel,  took  the  doctor's  degree,  dering  to  all  pans  of  the  world,  yet  nowhere, 
and    delivered    lectures    on    jurisprudence    for  perh^is,  numerous. 

many  years.  In  1501  he  was  state  councilor  at  „  ^  ,  _  ,  .  ,  , 
Strassburg,  and  state '  recorder  in  1503.  Some  BranUord.  Canada,  city,  port  of  entry,  and 
of  his  writings  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  «>unty-s«t  of  Brant  County  Ontario;  on  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  who  entrusted  him  with  &-and  River,  at  the  junction  of  several  branches 
several  important  commissions  in  the  interesU  *«  tj?*^  *"""«  Trunk  Railway,  70  m.  southwest 
of  the  state.  He  translated  Virgil,  Terence,  and  *>'  Toronto  and  60  m.  east  of  London.  It  is 
other  Latin  writers,  and  wrote  a  number  of  law  »s™™  from  the  Mohawk  chief,  Joseph  Brant 
treatises  as  well  as  poetry.  The  work  which  i^^-''  ^°  *""<""  .=  ^n?  monument,  a  colossal 
brought  him  fame  is  a  poem  called  <The  Ship  of  ^^'''^'^S"  t^*^^  i"D^"^°"^  ^''"^u?"  " 
Fool8,>  first  published  in  Basel  1494,  in  which  O"/  '886.  The  Grand  River  is  navigable  to 
he  satirizes  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  age.  This  w'ti""  »S°"t  ^^°  ?"«s  of  the  city,  and  is  con- 
became  immediately  popular;  four  editions  "*""  therewith  by  a  canal,  affording  water 
appeared  in  one  year,  and  it  was  translated  into  communication  with  Lake  Erie.  A  Unrted 
Low  German,  Latin,  French,  and  English.  In  S^ate.^  consular  agent  is  stationed  here.  The 
Getmany  it  was  so  esteemed  that  the  celebrated  '"^  '^ ,  "ghted  by  electricity,  and  has  hand  ■ 
preacher  Geiler  of  Kaisersburg  delivered  public  *o™^  churches,  schools,  and  private  buildings, 
lectures  on  it  from  the  pulpit  at  Strassburg.  *  *'°"<  5°'' [''"'" =«'  hospital,  house  of  refuge. 
Later  editions  have  been  printed,  of  which  the  ^^-  '^  is  the  seat  of  the  Ontario  Institution 
best  are  by  Zamcke  (1854),  and  by  Goedecke  fPi  t^c  Education  of  the  Blmd  and  of  Wick- 
(1872).  The  English  transktions  are  by  Alex-  .""^  ^all.  Brantford  is  the  trade  centre  of  a 
ander  Barclay  (1509),  and  by  Henty  Watson,  large  and  fertile  agricultural  region;  has 
the  latter  reprinted  in  1874.  branches  of  all  the  prmcipal   banks;   and  daily 

_        .                 II        1 J                    e   ■!.  and    weekly    newspapers.      The    buildings    ana 

Brant,  a  small  wild  goose  of  the  genus  shops  of  the  Grand  Tnink  Railway  occupy  more 

Bran/a.     The  most  familiar  speaes.  the  «cora-  ^^^    „    3„,,_     The    manufactures    comprise 

mon  brant"    (flranta  berntcla)   is  found  widely  ^^,3,  ^„^   stoneware,  engines,  machinery,  sash 

distributed   throughout  the   United    States.     Its  j  ^^mds.   agricultural   implements,  etc.     Pop. 

plumage,  chin,  and  cheeks  ate  glossy  black,  fad-  about  j^  c^ 
ing  into' gray  at  the  sides,  with  its  under  parts 

entirely  white,  and  white  streaks  on  the  sides  Brantdmc,  Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  pe-ar  de 
of  the  neck.  In  its  markings  it  is  distinguished  boor-da-e  bran-tom,  (Lord  of  the  Abbey  of  ■ 
from  the  "black  brant'  (Branta  nigricans)  of  Brant6me)  ;  b.  Pirigord,  Gascony,  about  1540; 
the  Pacific  coast,  which  is  entirely  black  under-  d.  1614,  In  his  epiiaph,  composed  by  himself, 
neath.  Brants  generally  travel  in  flocks,  and  he  relates  in  a  vaunting  manner  how  he  first 
their  comparative  sluggishness  enables  the  gun-  bore  arms  under  the  great  Francis  of  Guise, 
ner  to  procure  a  larger  number  in  the  short  and  afterward  served  the  king,  his  master.  At 
time  they  arc  present,  than  of  any  other  sort  an  early  age  he  received  the  abbey  of  Bran- 
of  goose.  They  feed  on  vegetable  matter,  their  tome,  but  his  life  was  mostly  spent  In  war  and 
chief  food  consisting  of  the  «eel-grass,"  gallantry.  After  the  death  of  Charles  IX,  he 
for  which  they  dive  at  low  tide.  The  brant  is  withdrew  to  his  estates  and  wrote  his  memoirs, 
chiefly  a  marine  bird,  rarely  seen  in  the  interior  whidi  have  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and  self-com- 
oi  the  United  States,  and  breeds  in  the  far  placency,  mingled  with  much  that  is  interesting. 
North,  well  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Its  nest  Brantomc  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
is  made  on  the  ground  from  grass,  mosses,  etc.,  great  characters  of  the  time,  and  an  eye-witness 
and  its  four  eggs  are  dirty  white  in  color.  The  of  all  the  important  events  which  then  took 
name  is  sometimes  given  to  other  species  of  place,  and  in  some  was  an  actor.  He  was  a 
goose,  as  for  instance  the  "snow  goose"  (q.v,)  courtier,  regardless  of  right  or  wrong;  who 
IS  sometimes  termed  "white  brant»  because  of  does  not  blame  the  great,  but  observes  and  re- 
its  similarity  in  size.    See  Geesb.  lates  their  faults  and  crimes  as  ingenuously  as 

tir.»*  M«f  ^,  n..^h  ,«KJ-  ^^™™««  a  he  were  uncertain  whether  they  deserve 
n™«^™™„  A™«,i.  „  '  T?'  ,u°^°^  praise  or  blame;as  indifferent  about  honor  and 
names  among  American  gunners  for  the  shore-  ri,as,it„  ;„  „nmpn  a^  alvwit  inteoritv  in  men 
Urd  (St,^psitas  interpres),_  called  "turnston^  He  places  us  bthe  middkof  thlt  «ntul^  when 
by  British  sportsmen  and  _in  most  books,  be-  expiring  chivalry  was  contending  with  the  form- 
Muse  of  Its  habit  of  moving  aside  pebHes  m  ]^  ^J^^  ^  unsettled  manners  of  later  times, 
order  to  get  at  the  beach-fleas  and  other  small  efantome.  in  the  midst  of  his  wandering  life. 
cPMtures  hiding  beneath  them  upon  which  it  ^^^  acquired  more  learning  than  most  of  his 
feeds.  It  also  makes  a  special  food  upon  our  f^„„„  ^„id[„s.  He  has  left  'Vies  des  grands 
rfiores  of  the  eggs  of  the  «horsefoot,»  or  king  Capitaines  Francais' ;  'Vies  des  grands  Capi- 
crab,  which  It  scratches  out  of  the  jand ;  hence  ^i^^  Etrangers' ;  'Vies  des  Dames  Illustres' ; 
It  13  imown  to  some  as  "horsefoot  snipe.»  ^^^  <vies  des  Dames  Galantes*  (together  called 
It  stands  between  the  plovers  and  sandpipers,  <K(cueil  des  Dames>);  besides  Other  works, 
having  a  comparatively  short  bill  and  legs,  and  n  r  . 
less  active  manners  than  most  of  the  latter.  It  Braae'noae,  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beachbirds,  Univi^rsity,  founded  by  William  Smith,  bishop 
haring  a  highfy  variegated  plumage  much  alike  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  in  1509. 
in  both  sexes.  The  bill  is  black;  feet  orange;  The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown,  farther 
head  and  sides  of  neck  black  and  white,  with  than  that  it  was  transferred  to  the  colleae  from 
a  black  hand  across  the  breast;  throat,  lower  tlie  previously  existing  Brasenose  Hall,  An- 
partB  and  tail  coverts,  white;  remainder  of  the  tbony  S  Wood  states  that  Brasenose  "f I'  bad 
plumage  diestnut  and  brown,  mottled  with  black  ^  i"  '"B"  a  no**  «  '"'ass,  being  probably  a 
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BRA8HEAR  CITY —  BRASS 

knocker.    The  college  is  very  rich  in  endow-  color    and    the   tougher   but    softer   the   alloy. 

ments,  which,  however,  have  suffered  owing  to  Technically,  the  terra  brass  is  extended  to  in- 

the  decreased  revenue  from  iand.  dude  compounds  of  copper  and  tin,  as  in  brass 
ordnance,  the  brasses  or  bearings  of  machinery, 
etc. ;  but  such  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  though 

_.,..,              .         .                         _  styled  hard  brass,  are  more  strictly  varieties  of 

Brasher,    Abrahatn,    American    array    offi-  bronze.     Brass   foil,   frequently   not   raore   than 

cer:  b.   New  York,  as  Dec.   1734;  died  w  exile  ,.50000  ^f  ^^  |„^,,  j^  thickness  and  known  as 

during   the    revolution,    in    1782.     He    was    one  u^,^i,   i^af.   is   made   by   beating  out   sheets   of 

of   the    most    active    associates   ol    the    "liberty  ^^ry   thin   brass   containing   a   large   proportion 

boys"  of  his  native  city.    He  wrote  many  of  the  of   copper.     Copper   and   zinc  alloys   resembling 

popular  ballads  of  the  revolutionary  period,  and  brass   are   well   known   in   the   trade  as   gildine 

was   a   constant   contributor   to   the   newspapers  „,,„,_   mannheim   gold,   pinchbeck,   bath   met  J, 

of   his    day.      Among   his   poetical    productions  Britlol   brass,   Muntr   sheathing   metal,   speller 

were   'Another   New   Year  s   Address,     and   (he  solder   and  mosaic  gold 

'General's  Trips  to  Morrislown,'  both  of  which  in',],e  raanufacture  of  brass,  either  of  two 

were  favorites  in  the  American  camp.              ^  processes  may  be  followed.     The  direct  method 

Bras'idas,       Spartan      general      who      dis-  is  to  fuse  the  zinc  in  a  crucible  and  gradually 

tinguished  himself  in  the  first  half  of  the  Pelo-  add  the  copper  in   pieces.     But  this  process  is 

ponnesian  war  by  his  courage  and  his  military  attended     with     disadvantage,     owing     to     the 

skill :   d.  422  B.  C.     He  first  distinguished  him-  volatile    and    oxidizable    nature    of    zinc.     The 

self  by  repelling  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  on  direct   method     of   forming    brass   is   generally 

the  fortress  of  Methone   (431  B.C.).     In  429  he  followed   ;  it  consists  in  heating  in  crucibles  or 

was  sent  to  assist  Cnemus   and  participated   in  pots  a  mixture  of  calamine  (carbonate  of  zinc), 

the   unsuccessful   attack  on  the  Pirxus;   in  427  charcoal,    and    thin    pieces    of    scrap    or   grain 

accompanied  the  admiral  Alcidas  to  Corcyra;  in  copper.     For    ordinary    purposes    brass    is    first 

425    was   severely   wounded    in   the   assault   on  cast    into   plates    of   about    100   pounds    weight 

Pylos;    and    subsequently    was    elected    by    his  {'A    to    Vx    inch   thick)    which    can    be    readily 

fellow-countrymen   to  be   the   leader  of  an   ex-  broken  up,  remelted,  and  cast  in  a  mold  of  any 

pedition  intended  to  carry  the  war  into  Thrace,  desirable  shape  or  size. 

In  424  he  relieved  Megara,  and  passing  through  The  following  are  the  usual  proportions  in 

Thessaly  effected  a  junction  with   Perdiccas  of  the    several    varieties    of    brass ;    Red    brass — 4 

Macedon.     Within  a  short  time  he  had  gained  parts   copper   to   i    part   zinc ;   Yellow   brass — 2 

possession    of    Arrhibseus,     Acanthus,     Stagira,  parts   copper   to    i    part   zinc ;    Muntz   metal — 3 

Amphipolis,     Tflrone,    and    Scione.     In    423    a  parts  copper  to  2  parts  zinc ;  Speller  solder — I 

truce   was  agreed   upon,  and   in   the   same  year  part  copper  to  i  part  zinc.     For  brass  wire  the 

Mende     revolted     and     Brasidas      immediately  mixture   generally  used   is  five  parts  copper  to 

seized  the  town.     The  Athenians  had,  however,  three    parts     zinc,     but    the    proportions     vary 

sent  a  new   armament  into  the  field   consisting  greatly,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 

of   two   armies,  and   Brasidas,   receiving  no  re-  wire  is  to  be  used.     For  some  purposes,  such  as 

inforcements   from   Sparta,  was  later  forced  to  the   manufacture   of  pins,   where  rigidity   is   of 

surrender    the    town    to    one    of   these    armies,  raore    importance    than    toughness,    and    cheap- 

Cleon,  the  leader  of  the  second  army,  allowed  ness   is  essential,   it   is   possible  to   use   Muntz 

himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  battle  at  Amphipolis,  metal ;  while  for  drawing  into  very  fine  gauges 

and  was  totally  defeated,  he  himself  being  in  and  weaving  into  the  gauze  that  is  used  largely 

the  number  of  the  slain.     But  the  Spartan  vie-  in  paper-making  machinery,  much  richer  grades 

lory  was  purchased  with  the  loss  of  their  gen-  are  employed. 

eral,  who  received  a   fatal   wound  during  the  The  alloying  of  copper  and  spelter  is  per- 

engagement.     Brasidas   was  buried   at   Amphip-  formed   in   crucibles,   generally   made   16  inches 

olis.  within  the  walls,  and  long  after  his  death  in  depth  and  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top 

his  memory  was  honored  as  that  of  a  hero,  by  tapering  to  about  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the 

the   celebration   of  yearly   sacrifices  and   games,  bottom,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  being  about 

The  Greek   writers  speak   highly  of  Brasidas.  i    inch.    These  crucibles  are  heated  in   "wrad 

Thucydides  notices  his  eloquence,  unusual   in  a  furnaces."     This  furnace  is  fired  with  solid  fuel 

Spartan,  his  justice,  liberality,  and  wisdom,  while  and    has    a    natural    draft,    the    height    of    the 

Plato   compares   him   to   Achilles ;    but   circum-  chimney    slacks    varying    from    40   feet,    where 

stances   are   not   wanting   to   show  that   he   was  each  furnace  has  its  separate  stack,  to  150  feet 

widowed    with    as    much    Spartan    duplicity    as  where  a  number  of   furnaces  are  connected  to 

Spartan  courage.  one  stack.    Gas  furnaces  are  also  used  in  com- 

Brasa,    Sally,    in    Dickens'    'Old.  Curiosity  bination  with  jjenerators,  in  which  case  productr 

Shop,'  an  evil  and  cruel  woman  who  was  her  Kas,  or  sometimes  water  gas  is  burned  in  place 

brother's  law  partner  and  assisted  him  in  carry-  "*  ^^^  solid  fuel ;  in  these  it  is  usual  to  heat  10 

ing  out  his  schemes.  or    12    crucibles    in    one    furnace   or    chamber. 

Brass,  Sampaon,  in  Dickens'  "Old  Curiosity  ^""'"'■Btory  and  tilting  fumacea  are  employed 

Shop,'   an   attorney  of  evil   reputation,   whoin  ?°'"  i^"^!  '?'""8*  ,'"  ^5**  .'"?'*^''  ^f  *'""  "\"" 

Quilp  uses  as  a  tool                                          "■■"■■■  ,ng  mgots  in  metal  molds  it  is  usual  to  employ 

_            „.           ',,  a  crucible  furnace  of  the  "wind  furnace"  type, 

Brass.     Ihe  quality  of   brass  depends  upon  the    fuel    commonly    used    being    coke.     Tilting 

the  proportions   of  its  two  constituents,  copper  furnaces    are    largely    used    in    America.      The 

and  zinc     The  greater  the  quantity  of  zinc  the  oldest    method    of    making    brass,    still    largely 

lighter    the    color    and    the    more    brittle    and  used,  is  as  follows :  The  metal  is  cast  into  long 

^ringy  the  alloy;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  narrow  ingots  of  about   i   cwt.  each,  and  from 

greater  the  quantity  of  copper,  the  redder  the  3  to  4  inches  wide.    The  moldB  are  generally 
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BRASSARTS  —  BRASSES 

made  of  cast  iron,  cast  in  halves,  which  are  greater  the    reduction    ai    one    draught.     (See 

clamped  together  with  wrought-iror  rings.    The  Brass  anb  Copper  Industry). 

molds  are  placed  below  the  surface  of  the  floor  The    following    table    shows    the    weight   in 

of  the   casting  shop,  and  are  supported  against  pounds  of  sheet  brass  of  various  thicknesses: 

the    side   of   the   pit   at    an   angle   of   about   6o 

degrees.    Boards  are  placed  across  for  the  cast-     Thicknemin     WeiBhtof    Thickn^in     WaisWof 

er  to  stand  upon  while  pouring  the  metal  from  incite*  sheots  pw  inches  rteeta  per 

the  crucible  into  the  mold.    The  metal,   after  *>""■' '""  '*'""'*  f°°' 

careful  skimming,  is  poured  into  the  mold  at  the 

top,  and  when  it  has  set  the  rings  are  slipped  off        .  ._ 

the  mold  and  the  upper  half  removed,  leaving  \ '"•Jf 

the  casting  or  ingot  exposed.     Before  the  metal  7i;;i|i;;;;"|;         ||!jj  x j~5^ 

is  poured  into  the  mold  the  inside  of  the  mold  X!!!.!li"iilii        i^.  X!!!!!!!'.'.!!!i        ^i; 

is    well    brushed   and    dressed    with    resin    and 

cotton-seed  oil   to  prevent  adhesion,  or  carbon 

in  a  fine  state  and  whale  oil  are  used,  which  give 

the  mold  an  even  surface.     The  ingots  are  next  „  -     . 

rolled    when    cold    between   ordinary   flat   rolls  T[!!!'"i!^iiiii         Uigg 

until  the  desired  thickness  is  obtained.  H 40-S5 

The   best  process  of  slitting  commonly  cm-  ' **''  ' **■" 

ployed   in   America,   for  grades  of  brass   which 

ean.only  be  rolled  cold,  consists  of  casting  the  Bras'sarta,  or  Brassards,  jointed  plates  of 

brass  in  the  form  of  long  hars,  either  square  or  steel,  protecting  the  upper  arm,  from  the  shoul- 

round.   from   1%   to   iVi   inches  thick.     Each  of  ders.   which   were   covered   by  poldrons,  to   the 

these  bars  is  rolled  down  separately  in  the  cold  elbows,  where  they  were  met  by  the  gauntlets, 

state  into  a  rod  about  H  inch   in  diameter,  or  These   pieces   of   armor   were   not   used   in   the 

sometimes  less,  which  is  afterward  drawn  into  chivalnc  ages,  or  m  full  suits  of  knightly  armor, 

wire.      Pieces  weighing  from  60  lbs.  to  70  lbs.  b"t  in  the  half  armor  worn  during  the  wars  of 

can   thus   be   obtained.     The   advantage  of   this  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Wallenstein,  and  the  Low 

process  over  the  old  one  is  that  longer  lengths  Countries,  in  the  times  of  Cromwell,  when  plate 

are  obtained,  and  labor  in  the  drawing  is  to  a™*""  "as  going  out  of  use. 

^t  r™"U^'?n'^;>,An?.'h".?  f^T^h'  .nn^  B^""*".  Monumental  or  Sepulchral,  plates 
some  years  ago  m  the  north  of  England  con-  ^  ^  ^  f  -^^  ^  j  „^^^bling  Srass, 
sisled  in  casting  in  a  centrifug^  mold  abou  ^^„^j  i^' ^„  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  memorials  of  the 
18  mchcs  in  diameter,  and  mounted  on  a  vesical  ^^^^  .j-j,  ^^^^  ^f^^  ^a^^  ^f  ,if^  ^j^^  3„j 
axis  revolving  at  a  high  speed,  so  as  to  produce  „„^  ^j  ^J  jj^e  shape  of  the  figure,  the  details 
a  casting  in  the  form  of  a  hoop.  This  was  ^f  armor  costume,  features  etc  being  worked 
rolled  down  in  open-ended  rolls  brought  to-  ^^^  -^  j^'j^^^  U^^^  f,^  an' eighth  to  a  quarter 
gether  with  hydraulic  pressure  and  working  m  ^^  ^„  j^^j,  ;„  ^  1,  Others,  again,  are  found 
ih.  «n,,  ™,„r,.r  's^thosc  uscd  fof^^o"'"?,^"*  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  and  rectangular  in 
mn  .u«  ^n  r.  .r  r=,  a,:,i,  f^^^^  bearing  10  minjaturt  the  eflSgies  of  several 
,,,.-.  ,  -  .  -  .  ,  figures.  Such  a  plate  of  the  i6th  century,  in 
resulted,  which  was  then  cut  in  circular  shears  (he  abbey  church  of  Whaltey,  Lancashire,  Eng- 
hehcally.  forramg  a  long  strip,  and  this  was  j^nj^  3(,(,^s  in  (he  middle  foreground  the  effigy 
drawn  in  the  usual  way.  The  great  advantage  ^f  a  knight  in  plate  armor,  kneeling  with  his 
of  this  method  lay  m  the  fact  that  a  heavy  piece  hands  clasped  as  if  in  prayer,  and  opposite  him. 
was  obtained,  at  the  same  time  havmg  a  smal  ;„  g  similar  devotional  attitude,  that  of  his  wife; 
section  ready  for  drawing.  In  France  a  method  „hi|e  behind  the  fatiier  range  the  kneeling  figures 
often  employed  of  making  the  ■shttmgs"  is  to  ^f  several  sons,  distinguished  by  their  costumes 
roll  the  metal  down  into  large  sheets,  which  are  gj  soldiers,  priests,  etc.,  and  behind  the  mother 
cut  into  stnps  spirally.  Another  method  tried  g  similar  row  of  daughters,  the  family  number- 
in  America  consists  in  casting  a  solid  billet,  jng  in  all  some  20  persons.  Underneath  is  an 
which  is  pierced  with  a  suitably  constructed  inscription  recording  the  names  of  the  knight 
mandnl  to  form  a  cylinder,  which  is  afterwards  and  his  wife,  with  dates,  and  a  statement  that 
cut  up  helically  and  drawn  in  the  usual  way.  he  had  built  the  chantry  in  which  the  plate  was 
In  recent  years  continuous  drawing  machines  placed.  Such  brasses  are  often  found  affixed 
have  come  very  much  into  use.  With  these  to  the  walls  of  a  church,  but  it  is  sometimes 
machines,  instead  of  winding  the  wire  on  to  a  uncertain  whether  they  were  so  placed  origi- 
block,  after  drawing  through  one  die  at  a  lime,  nally.  many  plates  having  been  removed  in  the 
the  wire  is  drawn  through  one  die.  then  wound  course  of  restorations, 

two  or  three  times  round  a  block,  and  taken  The  larger  outline  figures  are  usually  found 
through  another  die,  and  so  on,  the  friction  on  riveted  or  leaded  into  slabs  of  stone  which  form 
each  drum  being  sufficient  to  carry  the  wire  part  of  the  church  floor,  the  shallow  depressions 
forward,  and  the  circumferential  speed  of  the  which  hold  the  plate  being  cut  to  the  figure, 
drums  being  varied  to  suit  the  elongation  of  the  Such  an  one  is  the  brass  of  Sir  Roger  de  Trump- 
wire.  Owing,  however,  to  brass  being  very  ington,  in  Trumpington  Church,  near  Cam- 
quickly  hardened  by  drawing,  it  is  not  possible  bridge,  f^ngland,  here  shown.  It  is  an  excellent 
to  carry  on  this  process  ad  inHnitum,  unless  the  and  well-preserved  delineation  of  the  armor  of 
wire  be  annealed  periodically.  When  once  it  its  day.  The  date  of  death  is  128Q,  and  this  is 
has  been  annealed  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  very  believed  to  be  the  second  oldest  monumental 
large  reduction  at  one  draught,  the  actual  brass  in  England;  the  older  example  being  that 
amount  varying  with  the  composition  of  the  of  Sir  John  d'Aubernoun,  io  the  church  of  St(^ 
brass,  the  larger  the  proportion  o(  copper  the  d'Aubernoun,  Surrey,  bearing  date  1377.     The 
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earliest  brass   of  which   there  is   any  record   in 

England   is   that  of    Simon   de    Beaucliamp,   of 

about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century;  but 

the  fi 


ence.  The  in- 
cised lines  were 
sometimes  filled 
in  with  a  hard 
enamel,  often 
of  varying  col- 
ors, though  in 
most  cases  the 
enamel  has  dis- 
appeared. By 
the  use  ot  these 
colors  it  was 
possible  to  dis- 
play   the    her- 

of  the  shield 

The  art 
engraving  mon- 
umental brasses 
appears  to  have 
been  introduced 
into  England 
from  the  Con- 
was  much  prac- 
tised.       and 


after  the  more  ancient  models.  On  the  top  of  the 
tomb  are  plates  depicting  a  knight  and  lady  of 
the  Clifford  family,  and  at  the  comers  are  the 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists.  A  brass  fillet 
around  the  slab  bears  an  inscription. 

Some  modem  brasses  are  to  be  found,  incised 
and  enameled  in  colors  with  symbolic  devices; 
but  they  lack  the  historic  vahie  and  interest  of 
the  mediaeval  effigies,  to  which  appeal  has  often 
been  taken  for  the  solution  of  some  Question 
of  detail  of  costume,  armor,  or  heraldry. 

Information  concerning  monumental  brasses 
may  be  found  in  Haines'  'Manual  of  Monumen- 
tal Brasses'  ;  The  Oxford  Architectural  So- 
ciety's 'Manual  for  the  Study  of  Monumental 
Brasses' ;  Boutell's  'Monumental  Brasses  of 
England' ;  Waller's  'Series  of  Monumental 
Brasses  from  the  13th  to  the  i6th  Century'; 
Belcher's  'Kentish  Brasses' ;  Creeney's  'Monu- 
mental Brasses  on  the  Continent' ;  Gough's 
'Sepulchral  Monuments' ;  Cotman's  'Suffolk 
Brasses';  Dugdale's  'Monasticon  Anglicanuv' ; 


Bonn.)  There 
are  still  a  very 
large  number 
of  brasses  in 
English 
churches,  but 
empty  hollows 
in  stones  bear 
witness  to-day 
of  the  times  of 
the  Reforma- 
tion, the  civil 
wars,  and  the 
Puritans,  when 
the  hands  of 
n.,=.   „(   c     B  J     T         ■        fanatics      tore 

ton-    lru,l,pmsTo"  Chui^kT"™;    ^"'^V  '?>"«  *"« 

btidgc.  '  memorials      as 

being  "popish," 
or  those  of  soldiery  reft  them  from  their  settings 
for  purposes  of  gun-founding  or  revenge. 

There  are  some  handsome  specimens  of 
brasses  mounted  on  altar-tombs.  A  fine  instance 
is  that  of  Robert  Pnrsglove.  suffragan  bishop 
of  Hull,  England,  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Maiys 
Church,  Tidcswell,  Derbyshire.  The  figure  of 
the  bishop  is  in  full  vestments,  and  a  quaint 
inscription  records  his  education  by  bis  uncle 
in  Tidcswell,  and  his  subsequent  career.  It  is  a 
comparatively  modem  creation,  however,  of 
■boot  the  i6th  or  17th  century.  A  very  hand- 
some altar-tomb  in  the  parish  church  of  Skipton, 
Yorkshire,  was  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 


English  county  histories;  and  the  publications  ot 
the  Royal  Societies  of  Antiquaries  and  of  Archae- 
ologists, 

Brasseiir  de  Bourboiirg,  Charles  Etiennei 

sharl  a-te-en  bra-ser  de  boor-boor,  French 
writer  on  American    history,    arch)eo)<^,    uid 
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BRASSET— BRAURONIA 

cAnoIogr:  b.  1814:  d.  1874-     He  entered  the  cut  Vermont  and  contains  the  State  Asylum 

Priesthood,  was  aent  to  North  America  bj  the  for  the  Insane,  Brotrfcs  Public  Library  and  hu 

'rro^anda,  and  lived  aod  traveled  here  and  many  line  churches,  Brattleboro  Academy  and 

in  Central  America  for  a  nnmber  of  years,  partly  an  excellent  system  of  high  and  graded  schools, 

in   the   performance   of   ecclesiastical   functions.  The  city  has  4  banks,  3  national  with  a  capital 

AniotiB  his  works  are  'Histoire  du  Canada';  of  $550,000;  deposits  $1,500,000;  2  savings,  de- 

■Histoire  des  Nations  riTJltsees  da  Mexique  et  posit  $4,500,000,  surplus  $4^0,000.     Brattleboro 

de    TAm^riquc    Centrale' ;     'Gramatica    de    la  has  many  manufactures,  chief  of  which  is  the 

Lcngna  Quiche' ;  'Monuments  anciens  du  Mex-  factory  of  the  Estey  Oi^an  Conq>any.     Pop. 

ique';  'Etudes  sur  le  Systeme  graphique  et  la  Cipio)  7,541.  q  j_  Fmnch 

Langue  des  Mayas'  Editor  'VermoHt  Phf^ix> 

Braa'sY.  Lady  Anne,  English  descriptive         Braan.  August  Emil,  oVgoost  a'mel  brown, 

wnter:  b.  London,  about  1840;  d.  14  Sept.  1887.  German    archseologist   and    writer    on    arf    b 

After  her  marriage  she  spent  half  of  her  life  Gotha,  10  Aug.  ite<);  d.  13  S^L  1856.    He  re- 

at    sea    on    Lord     Braasey's    yacht,    the    Sun-  ceived  his  early  education   at  his  native  town, 

beam.     Her  travels  are  interesting,  popular,  and  and  continued  his  studies  at  Gottingen,     From 

teve  passed  through  many  editions.     They  are  1832  to  1833  he  resided  at  Dresden,  wnence  he 

"Natural  History  of  a  Voyage  on  the  Sunbeam' ;  went  to  Rome  in  company  with  Gerhard,  with 

'Sunshme   and   Storm  m   the   East' ;    'Tahiti'  ;  whom  he  had  formed  a  close  intimacy.     In  the 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and  the  Roaring  same  year  he  was  appointed  first  librarian  and 

Forties,' and 'Three  VoyagesinthcSunbeam.'  then   assistant  secrcUry  to  the   Arch«o)ogical 

Brwwy,   ThomM.   English    engineer   and  uil"'",''' %"'' ^8!^4  became  editor  of  the  <Bul- 

railroad  conltse.or:  b.  Baerton,  Cheshire,  7  Nov.  'S"?;''  ^"f,!"  \?3?  of  the  'Annali*  of  that  in- 

itos;  d.  Hastings,  8  Dec^  1870^    After  r^^iving  %"H,"<'."-,   His  chief  works  are :  'The  Judgni^t 

an  ordinan-  education  he  was,  at  the  age  of  18  ?S-P^"?U  ^t*"  Artistic  Representations  of  the 

years,    apj^e^tieed    to    a    surveyor,    whom    he  ^;"«'h''.5^''''";  '    .■^'''/^' ^"^^^  '"^  ^5'''^*     ■ 

succeeded  in  business.     After  building  parts  of  ?-"/"''   <XK^c*'t''  ,^/ ?'"iV°^^  ™'^°' '-''? 

the  Grand  Junctkin  and  the  London  ancf  South-  Gods';    'The  School  of  Art  Mytho  ogy.'   with 

ampt<Ki  railways,  he  contracted,  in  lE^o,  in  part-  ,f°?  copperplate  engravings,  translated  into  Eng- 

nership  with  another,  to  build  the  railway  from  ^^1}^  ^""  .;    "       ^"''?*  ^^"^  Museum*  of 

Paris  to  Rouen.     In  a  few  years  he  held  under  f^%    constituting    an    Cxcelient    guide-book 

contract,  in  En^and  and  France,  some  10  rail-  *'"  ^"'"^  *"^  antiquaries. 
ways,   involving  a  capital  of  $180,000,000,   and         Br»un,    Kaspa^    German    wood-engraver: 

employing  75,000  men.    In  partnership  with  Belts  "•  Aschaffenburg,  1807;  d.  Munich,  3Q  Oct"  1877.   ■ 

and    Peto   he   undertook   the    Grand   Trunk   of  He  studied  engraving  in.  Munich  and  in   Paris 

Canada,  I, TOO  miles  in  lehgth,  including  (he  great  under   Previere.     Iti  Mijnich   he   founded,  with 

bridge   at    Montreal.      His   army   of   men   were  Dessauer,  a  xylographic  mstitute,  which  later  be- 

empfoiyed  in  nearly  every  part  of  Europe,  South  '^s^c  a  school  of  engraving.    In  1843  he,  in  as- 

America,    Australia,    India,    etc.      He    amassed  "ociation  with  Friedrich  Schneider,  founded  the   . 

great  wealdi,  but  continued  to  be  generous  to  the  'Fliegende  Blatter.'     The  chief  works  which 

needy,  and  modest  and  simple  in  his  tastes  and  Braun  has  illustrated  are  'Die  Nibelungealied' ; 

manners.     Sir  Arthur  Helps  wrote  his   'Life'  ""  'Volkskalender' ;  'Got*  von  Berlicbingen'i 

<i87a) .  and  'Munchner  Bilderbogeo.' 

^    Br.«iey.  Sir  ThoiM.,  EngU.h  poUtician,  c^Sl^i,  M^'^f'^Jf'*^"    Tf'"'"'^„^ 
first    Baron    BrasMy,  son    of    Thomas    Bras*^        .  j  "'"'v'l      -  u"  »3  Sg)t.   1836.     He  was  edn- 

(a.y.):    b.    Stafford     11    Feb.    1836.    He    wa^  cated  at  Munich  and  Pans,  ^d  a  nnmb«r  of 

educated     at     Rugby     and     University     Col-  water  colors  of  the,  SchJesw.g-Holstem  war  were 

lege,    Oxford,    and     entered     Parliam«t    for  the  means  of  obtaining  hun  a  contrart  to  pamt 

Devonshire    in    1865,    subsequently    sitting    for  f.  '^^'^  .?'  Pict""*   illustrating  the   history  of 

Hastings   1868-86.    "^'He  ^ed    as     civil    lorf  J*«   family   of   the   Count   of  Hunolstein.     His 

of    the  admiralty   1880-4,  and  was  secretary  to  favorite  sub,ects  are  battle  s«nes,  and  lie  accora- 

the  admiralty   in   1884-5^    In   1886  be  was  ele-  P''""!  ^^^   Austrian   army   m   the  Danish   war 

vated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Brassey.    From  I"'*  the  Germans  m  the  Franco-Pnissian  war. 

1895  to  igoo  he  was  governor  of  Victoria     He  has  ^^"^X't  '^%'\^  "'r  "T^'V^P""'^  4°"  **^^^ 

published    'Work    and    Wages'    {1872);    'The  i^"!  •,  ^^%   ^^^'r?^  ^^  ^«™^  ^^  ^"J* 

British  Navy*  (i882^);<L<itores  on  the  Labor  Pans  ;  and  'The  Germans  m  Versailles,'    He 

Question'    fi8'rfl\  has  also  painted   several  very  successful  pano- 

UUTKion     U070J.  ^^^^^^  including  'The  Battle  of  Sedan';   'The 
Battle  of  Mars-la-Tour' ;  and  the   'Battle  of 

the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  " 

ton  ft  M.,  and  Central  Vermont  R.R.'s.     .„^  _.  ...-  ,.._ _. _.._  „ 

town  was  first  settled  in  1724  at  Fort  Dummer  ment   of  Konigsberg,  on  the   Passarge,  about 

by  a  garrison  from  Massachusetts.    The  settle-  four  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Frische 

nwit  at  Fort  Dummer  was  the  first  permanent  Haff.     It  is  the  residence  of  the  hishop  of  Er- 

ciTiliied  settlement  in  Vermont,     The  town  was  meland,  and  has  a  Roman  Catholic  Lycenra.  a 

Aartered  in  1753  and  incorporated  as  a  village  gjTnnasium.   a  seminary  for  priests,  a  normal 

"  183a.    Its  present  form  of  government  is  by  school;  and  manufactures  of  !men.  woolens,  and 

»  board  of  three  selectmen  elected  annually  in  leather;  and  a  good  trade. 

■^  ""ij""  ""■?•  bailiffs  elected  annually  Brauro'nia.    (i)    a    name    sometimes    given 

'"l  A''   -^  *?""'  "  S't"«ted  in  a  picturesque  to  the  Greek  jtoddess,  Artemis,  from  her  shrine 

nch  fanninir  region,  IS  the  trade  centre  of  soutTi-  at  Brauron,   Attica;    (2)    a  Greek  festival  In 
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honor  of  Artemis  held  every  four  years  at  Bnvo,  bra'vo,  Nicholas,  Mexican  stateS- 
Brauron,  in  which  every  Attic  woman  must  talce  man,  son  of  l,eonardo  Bravo :  b.  ChilpaneinKo, 
part  before  she  could  marry.  The  rites  were  i^po;  d.  aa  April  1854.  He  participated  in  toe 
performed  by  girls  from  5  to  10  years  old,  and  revolution  against  Spain  (1810-17),  and  later 
a  part  of  the  ceremony  consisted  in  their  imi-  aided  Iturbide  in  establishing  a  t^ublic,  and 
tation  of  the  actions  of  beara  supported  him  until  18  May  1822,  when  Iturbide 
Bratiwei,  brow'er;  or  Bronwer,  Adrian,  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  To  this  step  Bnvo 
Dutch  painter:  b.  Haarlem,  or  Oudenarde  in  ""  opposed  and  he  contnbuted  m  no  smaU 
East  nanders,  1608;  d.  Antwerp,  1640.  He  made  ^"^  ^°  Iturbide  a  deposition  He  again 
deiign.  of  Bowers  and  birds,  which  were  stitched  '"^^  »  member  of  the  provisional  government 
upon  taps  and  bonnets  sold  by  his  mother,  a  "'>"='>  remained  from  i  Apnl  i8aa  till  10  OO. 
poor  woman,  to  the  peasants.  Francis  Hals,  a  ''^  "^P'^"^  '"'="1'  constitution  loot  effeclj 
distinguished  painter  of  Haarlem,  happening  to  ""J?  "".fe  ™  elecled  to  be  vice-president 
■ee  some  of  tCse,  wa.  so  stmcli  by  the  talent  ">"'  ■  ^pnl  i8ag  Gnadalnpe  Vittona  being 
which  they  evinced  that  he  invited  the  young  president  The  politics  of  Mexico  had  now 
artist  to  receive  instructions  at  his  house,  where  "J"™  involved  m  a  controversy  in  which  the 
he  kept  him  hard  at  work  in  a  garret,  aS  appro-  ""!«'««  freemasons,  divided  into  two  partia. 
priatid  to  himself  the  proceeds  of  his  pieties,  one  known  as  the  £r«m.  and  the  other  as  Kort- 
feere  Brauwer  remaineJ  for  many  months,  igno-  •"•.•  '"^M  "  "«  .'»'  *=,  ^"«'"  ,"",'' 
■ant  of  the  eitimation  in  which  his  talent  was  ?°°™  J»*  rituals  and  the  one  for  a  central- 
held  abroad,  until  by  the  assistance  of  his  fellow  ««■!•  '"<'  J"  «*"  <"  •  federal,  form  ofgov- 
pupil,  Adrian  van  Ostade,  he  was  enabled  to  ""T"^  °i"™,,  "\Tj  "f  !L£.  ^' ^!S 
Wipe  to  Amsterdam  The  discovery  of  the  {"K"*  "J  wkcn  ">'  '"'""1  >.l™™'  K^S' 
npnStion  he  had  acquired  senns  to  have  crushed  ^'T"°X^  ^  ft  "SS^a"^  Nolwith- 
rather  than  incited  his  ambition.  PeVceiving  the  '^'''''^J^"'J','^'iiV",t?'i:^'!^t  „i 
price,  whit*  his  pictures  commanded,  and  bis  >""  ,"''>™'  "!'  «  ,D£  .'^i  'J"  ""J"t  °! 
iwn  faeiiity  in  exJcuiing  them,  he  yielded  to  a  ""I'  '»"  '»""'  "  S*"'"- '"  '"fT  ^ 
natural  taste  for  gross  pisures,  and  painted  only  °?  *.'  nio»em™'.  The  purpose  of  the  prmm- 
when  it  wa.  necessa^  to  procure  money  to  "•"•"'»  "".  •■>  "Pl«c  <•;<  »cU"l  »™^" 
indulge  in  dissipations.  During  the  wars  with  j'  ">'  executive  government  with  nun  of  the 
Spain  he  .UrteS  on  a  journey  to  Antwerp,  but  S'^f^ciS  •"■  *."""  «''  f^""^  "«» 
bnng  unprovided  with  a  pasi^rt  he  was  imiri.-  ^J"'tL^^  r"°"t'  ',"  Y"'^  Tk'"  JT* 
oned  on  .uspicion  of  being  a  spy.  The  l5uke  charged  with  too  actively  iavonng  the  other 
d'Aremberi,  a  fellow  pri«Jer,  fecojniring  his  ■»">■■  Biavo.  was  defeated  and  expelled,  but 
talent,  Indieed  him  tS  paint  some3iing.  The  "'!  '"'".■"  '^30  far  Prescient  Bu.tamente; 
subj^t  was  a  group  of  soldien  playing  at  cards,  "''  '°"  Si,'""  '*"""  "if  ■™"i|«Jl  &J'"'?. 
whiib  the  artist  sketched  from  his  iJison  win-  "J"  »"»  f"  '5  '^'^f^  .¥"=H'^  *"  ""^ 
dow,  and  the  picture  being  shown  to  Ruben,  he  ?"■"?•  "  ™-  '5ft  After  thu  Biaro  resnajned 
at  oiee  pronoJnced  it  a  work  of  Brauwer,  whose  "J  IP'T.S^.'T,  '.°.'',i..^«i"iS  tLK^^ 
release  he  immediately  procured,  and  whom,  "i  "».""".<='• '","'"  charged  with  the  supreme 
from  admiraUon  of  his  giSius,  he  Reived  as  "n  fitooistiaUon  of  the  govermmnldumg  an 
inmate  into  his  house.  Kuwir's  longing  for  his  '"'"'?■  °' »  '[r^.'^fS.'.Tif.^^,  b  ' 
old  life,  however,  soon  induced  him  ?o  feave  his  5'*"''  .'!«•  'S,,^'  S"w'fi".''S;^S!  « 
protector,  and  after  a  brief  career  of  recklew  §,""?  4"'?;i''°""^  ""J  ''',¥"f  P. ■*";""[  S 

dissipati.^  he  died  m  the  public  hospiul  SaS-  l^S.''L'5i,™''-,ii^2S,  "^.Z^'^^i 

'                                                 ^^  executive  power  as  tentporoiy  prestdent  trom 

„       .  ,     ,        ,  29  July  to  4  Aug.  i&p5,  when  he  was  deposed  by 

Bravi,  tra  ve,  the  name  formerly  given  In  a  revolution.    On  the  cowmen  cement  of  the  war 

Italy,  and  particularly  in  Venice,  to  those  who  between    Mexico  and  Ae  United  States,  he  took 

were  ready  to  hire  themselves  out  to  perfonn  up  arms  in  behalf  of  his  country,  and  partid- 

any   desperate  Tindcrtabng^.     The  word  had  the  pated    in    the   battle    of   Cerro    Gordo.     In  the 

same  signification  in  Spam,  and  both  the  word  autumn  of  1853  he  was  accused  by  the  ministers 

^nd  the  persons  designated  by  it  were  found  in  of  Santa  Anna  of  having  secretly  joined   Juan 

r?..*.^...   ;*.  *t,-  ^..:.».  «r  t  .^..r«  vttt  -«j  j.__j .  i.t._  a  1              '.    ^»       .                 , '  **     1       s      s   '   .           frvv  " 


France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  during  the    Alvarez  in  the  insurrection  he  had  set  a.. , 

minority  of  Louis  XIV".    At  the  end  of  the  ifth  but  he  at  once  denied  the  accusation  and  declared 

century  they  arc  described  as  being  armed  to  the  that  he  had  retired  from  public  life  forever. 

teeth,  with  an  arquebuse  in  their  hands,  a  cutlass         «„, _.  _       ,  ,      , c-„- 

at  their  side,  masked  by  a  bushy  beard  and  enor-  ^   B»vo,  TTie.  a  novel  by  James  Fen  1  more 

mous  moustaches,  and  wearing  a  long  and  thick  ?^P"'  '^  ?■  '"'^  °^.  X^P"'''  "" ^1  '?''.'^'"3'' 

forelock  called  a  ciuffo,  which  they  used  to  bring  ?"»  ?*  ""y^'"^  and  intngue.  and  the  high-soun^- 

down  over  their  face  when  they  wished  to  con!  '^,'*V^p  Zt   J'^rZ.'^^'^r.t'^l.t^^ 

ceal  it  entirelv  natural    utterance    ot    romance.      Don    UamiUo 
Monfort^  a  Paduan  noble,  has  a  right  by  inberi- 

Bravo,  Leonardo,  la-o-nar'do  bra'vo,  Mex-  tance  to  a  place  in  the  Venetian  Senate.      He 

ican   revolutionary  patriot:  b.  near  San  Luis  becomesobnoxious totheCotmcil.and  a  bravo  is 

de   Fotosi,    1766;   enlisted   in   the   revolutionary  set  on  his  track  to  kill  him.     He  has  fallen  in 

cause,  and  died  of  prison  fever,  in  the  hands  of  love    with    VioleCta,    a    young    orphan    heiress 

the  Spaniards,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in   1812.  designed   for  the  son  of  an  important  senator; 

The  Spanish  commander  had  repeatedly  offered  and  she  consents  to  dope  with  him.     A  priest 

btm  his  liberty  on  condition  of  taking  service  marries  them,  but  by  a  trick  she  is  separated 

in  the  royal  army,  but,  though  the  fever  caused  from  him  and  carried  oif.     The  Bravo,  side  of 

by  confinement  in  a  filthy  dungeon  was  wearing  his  horrible  trade,  has  refused  to  take  a  hand  in 

oat  his  life,  he  steadily  refused  to  save  it  on  the  kidnaping  of  Violetta;  and  confesses  to  Don 

Nch  conditioos.  Camillo  all  he  knows  of  it^  protaiaiiic  to  bdp 
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bim  recover  Ids  bride.    Jacopo,  the  BraYo,  finds  foTtner,  namely,  a  chanse  fnxn  a  low  diet  to 

ber  in  prison   and  conb^ves  her  escape  to  her  rich  and  nourishing:  fooo.    This  disease  is  even 

husband ;  but  is  himself  denounced  to  the  Coun-  more  fatal  than  the  former,  and  runs  its  course 

ci]  of  Three,  and  pays  for  his  treachery  to  them  in  a  few  hours.     As  there  is  no  means  of  saving 

with  his  head.    The    romance   is   of   an   anti-  an   animal    which   is   once    attacked,   the   only 

quated  fashion;  and  has  not  the  genuineness  and  course  is  to  avoid  the  causes  which  lead  to  the 

personal    force    of    Cooper's    sea    stones    and  disease. 

'Leatherstocking  Tales,*  which  grew  out  of  an  Brw,  Antta  Eliza.  English  woman  of  let- 
honest  love  for  his  subjects.  ters:  b.  London,  as  Dec  i7go:  d.  there,  ai  Jan. 

Bravo-HuriUo,  Don  Juan,  d6n  hoo-Sn'  1883.  Her  maiden  name  was  Kempe;  she  stud- 
bra' vd- moo- rS'ly  6,  Spanish  statesman:  b.  ied  for  the  stage,  but  in  t8i8  was  married  to 
Badajoz,  June  1803;  d.  Madrid,  11  Jan.  1873.  Charles  A.  Stothard,  son  of  the  famous  artist, 
In  1&25,  he  entered  the  College  of  Advocates  at  and,  after  his  death,  became  the  wife  of  the 
Seville,  and  showed  great  devotion  to  the  mon-  Rev.  Edward  A.  Bray,  vicar  of  Tavistock.  From 
archy.  When  the  Progressistas  came  into  power  l8a6  to  1874  she  wrote  a  series  of  novels,  one 
he  went  to  Madrid,  and  founded  a  law  maga-  of  which,  'The  Talte,  or  the  Moor  of  Portugal,* 
zine,  the  'Boletin  de  Jurisprudencia.'  In  1S36,  brou^t  her  the  acqnaintance  of  Southey.  In 
he  became  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Jus-  1884  they  were  collected  in  a  13-volume  edition, 
tice  under  Seiior  Isturiz.  In  1847  he  became  She  wrote  the  'Life  of  Thomas  Stothard* 
minister  of  Trade  and  Public  Instruction,  and,  in  (1856),  and  many  books  of  travels.  Her  letters 
i849-5(^  of  Finance.  In  18^1  he  formed  a  cab-  addressed  to  Southey,  on  the  superstitions  and 
inet,  with  himself  as  premier,  but,  in  1853,  it  scenery  of  Tavistock,  entitled  'The  Borders  of 
was  su^rscded  by  that  of  Gen.  Lersundi.  The  the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy'  (1836;  new  ed.  1879), 
oppressive  measures  adopted  by  Bravo-Murillo  and  'A  Peq)  at  the  Pixies;  or.  Legends  o£  the' 
and  his  successors  led  to  the  revolution  of  West'  (1S54),  are  much  esteemed.  Mrs.  Bray's 
1854,  and  the  attainment  to  power  of  Marshals  'Autobiography*  appeared  >n  16S4. 
Espartero  and  O'Donnell.  B          Si,  ReglnaH,  English  architect:  d. 

Bravtira  (br^-vot/ra)  Air,  an  air  so  com-  1503.    He  was  the  second  sOn  of  Sir  Richard  > 

|>osed  as  to  enable  the  singer  to  show  her  skill  Bray,  one  of  Henry  VI. 's  privy  councilors,  and 

m  execution  by  the  addition  of  embellishments,  stood   high   in   tiie    favor   of   Henry   VII.,    for 

■trikioK  cadences,  etc.    It  is  sometimes  used  for  whom  he  is  understood  to  have  designed,  if  he 

the  style  of  execution.  did  not  actually  execute,  the  beautiful   chapd 

Biiuc'ton,  Carter,  signer  of  the  Declaration  at  Westminster  which  bears  that  monarch's 
of  Independence:  b.  Newington,  King  and  Queen  name.  Another  of  his  works,  and  now  his  final 
County,  Virginia;  10  SepL  1736;  d.  10  Oct.  i>97.  resting-place,  is  .  the  ahnost  equally  beautiful 
He  inherited  several  plantations,  and  passed  chapel. of  Saint  George's  at  Windsor, 
the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  Bray,  Thomaa,  English  clergyman:  b. 
fortune  m  his  native  State,  and  in  Engfand.  Marton.  Shropshire,  1656;  d.  London.  15  Feb. 
where  he  resided  some  years  In  1765  he  todc  ,^30  Having  entered  the  minidtry  of  the  Es- 
m  active  part  m  the  eventful  session  of  the  tablished  Church  he  founded  in  i(5gB  the  Society 
house  of  hurgesses  of  Virginia,  in  whidi  the  f^r  Promoting  Christian  Krwwledge  and  in  1700 
resolutions  of  Patrick  HMiry  were  adopted,  and  organized  the  Anglican  Church  in  Maryland, 
m  the  subsequent  assembiies  which  were  dis-  i„  ^^e  following  year  be  secured  a  charter  for 
s^ved  by  the  governor.  He  was  next  a  mem-  ^^  gociety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
ber  of  the  conventions  which  were  the  fi«t  ;„  Foreign  Parts.  He  was  rector  of  Saint  Bo- 
step  toward  the  substitution  of  popular  for  ,^,|  ,,.  Aidgatt  London,  from  1706.  He  de- 
the  wnral  government ;  and  on  15  Dec.  1773,  yUed  a  Wstem  of  lending  libraries  for  parish 
was  eiected  delegate  to  the  "^tmantal  con-  purposes  and  in  1733  established  the  still  exist- 
gress.  as  successor  of  Peyton  BandcJph,  and  j„  ^^j^  ^f  Associates  of  Dr.  Bray,  which 
as  such  affixed  his  name  to  the  Declaration  of  ^^ries  on  his  benevolent  undertakings.  He  pub- 
Independence.  He  did  not  remam  long  in  Con-  Uj^ed  »  'Directorium  MissionariiS!*  (1726): 
gress,  but  served  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia  .^n  Essay  Toward  Promoting  All  Necessary 
until  178^  when  he  became  oik  of  the  executive  j  y  j^.  Knowledge*  (1697),  and  several 
connciJ.  The  close  of  his  hfe  was  embittered  lesser  works,  '■""•• 
by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  the  entire  -.--,,■  »  ,r.  •  1  • 
week  of  his  fortune.  Bray,  The  Vicar  of     (Simom    Albvk),  in- 

v^-^^  ^-  Tv....«h.^«  1.  sf..—.  :«a«».M^  cumbent  of  a  small  English  parish  near  Maiden- 

f^.n™,  ff^lfil,  rnTd^'Sfr^'i,  „„  S   t»°   SrZaUing   >    P-oMtant    with 

•pc  ,ddcd  „po.s,  .0  w..  ™^4"M .«"  «™i;  s'/H"'p"bJi; "«". » ",?rd°d°i  vi2; 

ffi  1„  ,  kii/dSl  ™,l,i™  fr™  n,S,™t  ni>k"  tH,  versatile  v'ar  live  in  the  reign,  of 

'  Wh   1.  ™?Hi.T^.   .™  *.„  K?  fi?  t™;  Charles  II.,  lame.  II,  Willian,  III..  Anne,  and 

&>Hi3t^I?£lf^  i2x^^^j"^ao?o/lSo;-  °' 

ease,  but  the  change  which  generally  produces  n—    -  — -...™-  .„™.,  «(  t^.u^A 
it   is  the  reverse  of  that  which  produces  the 


BRA  VERA  —  BRAZIL 

mainly  in  the  latter,  ptcturesouely  situated  on  parativel]'  narrow  strip  of  land  extending  louth- 

both    banks    of    the    Bray,    wnich    here    forms  ward  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Para,  below 

the  boundaries  of  these  two  counties,   12   miles  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  to  the  line  of  Uru- 

southeast  of  Dublin.     The  town,  which  has  b«en  guay.     In   other   words,   the   white   people  have 

popuiariy  designated   "the  Irish  Brighton,"   has  clung  to  the  fringe  of  the  continent  which  their 

been  much  improved  in  recent  years,  new  houses  ancestors   look   possession   of  in   the   i6th   cen- 

being  built,  and  a  broad  esplatude  formed.    Pop.  tury  in  the  fashion  we  shall  presently  describe: 

about  7,000.  and  no  civilizing  conquest  and  occupation  01 

Brayera,  also  known  as  Cusso  or  Kousso,  '■•«  interior,  such  as  occurred  in  N<Mlh  America, 

a     handsome     ornamenul     tree     of     Abyssinia  ^^"^  "*«"  effectively  undertaken.    &wept  ajong 

belonging  to  the  rose  family.     Its  scientific  name  °''   '^njparatively  near   thc_  coast,   the  Brazilian 

is  Hagenia  Abyasinica.    The  leaflets  number  6  ^f?t«^  ^^^  less  than  one  irdiabjtant  per  square 

tn  la  to  earh  \rai    and  ill  «am«i<!  arr  in  ti-na-  ""'e-     The  number  of   mhabltants   in  the  entire 

«r«°^?(™'i,.'';",ii?Thi*bS„3,»"Si  r;r,r  fir'" "  "■?;'■""  i°,'"°; 

Distillate  flowers  made  into  an  infusion  are  used  o'sfibuted   as   follows   among  the  20  states  of 

in  medicine  for' the  expuUion  of  worms,  espe-  "'^  "^^^'if-  ="*'  ^'":l"d">8;  7So/«»  for  the  fed- 

cially  the  tape  worm.    The  taste  is  hitter  and  ^*'  '^'""*^  ■ 

unpleasant.     The  active  principle  is  kosia,  which  state               Fapulstlon        State               PopuUtioa 

is  sometimes  given  by  itself.  Minu  Gcraea 4,:77,a<ia    Pan    eji.oea 

.  Brayman,   Mason,   American   soldier  and  stS''p;«lo".'.".::::?:^i;™  sjrjili?*. .■.".■.■.■.::  JJ^ 

lawyer:    b.    Buffalo,   N.    Y.,    1813;    d.    1895.     He      Pernambuco     j'oa9|i>oo    Piauhy     ^iSfiOa 

learned  the  printer's  trade  in  early  life,  but  took  ^%  ,  Grand*     do                  Rio  Grande -Nort*    ^»j.oo» 

up  the  study  of  law.  and  ,vas  admitted  to  the  Rif-^d^' J^Wdiil-lliS^i^S   pfn^"^!^'^:,   tU'^ 

bar  m   1836.     Removing  to  llhnois  he  was  em-     Ceara    1.000,000    fioyai 340.000 

ployed    by   that    State   to    settle   the   difficulties     AUgoM    jJ'.om   *"?»"»■■■■■■    mo.ooo 

with  the  Mormons  of  Nauvoo.  and  secttred  their     M«at.h«,   6t^«,o   gvmto^ S«to.-, .    «,^« 

removal,  in  1844.     He  served  in  the  Federal  arthy 

during  the   Ciwil    War.  and    at   its  close  was  There   were   z.TOi'.ooo  foreigners  in    Braeil, 

bfevetted     majar-gDneral.     He     yras     territorisi  namely,  Italians,  ijoo/joo;  Portuguese,  800.000; 

governor  of  Idaho   1876-81.   and   after  the   last  Germans,     300,000-     Spanish,      100,000;     Poles, 

named  date  practised  his  profession  at   Ripon,  80,000;   French,    10,000;   English,   s.ooo;  North 

Wis.,  until  his  death.  Americans,  500;  other  nationalities,  ito,ooo. 

Br«en    Sea,   the    copper    basin    or   vase  ■  The  above   figures  Twe   ratimatea,  hut   Ire 

Which    King  'Solomon    placed    in    the    priest's  approjcimately    correct    for    igio    at    ths    time 

court  for  tile  uses  of  the  servitors.    It  was  5  of  the  census.     The  -  total-  pcqmlation  in  1890, 

cubits  high  iind  30  in  circumference,  and  was  including.600,000  uaciviliied  Indians,  was  stated 

Ki^ported  on  13  oxen  facing  otttwartf.    It  iwems  to  be  only  I4,M3,91S                            . 

probable  that  its  original  purpose  was  symbol-  Htslory.-^  Bx^l  was  di^vered  in   1500  by 

ical  ratiier  than  practical.     King  Ahaz  removed  a  companion  of  Columbus,  Vicente  Pinzon,  who 

it. to  a  atone  ptdestal  aod  it  was  finally  destroyed  ""de  no  sett  ement,  and,  indeed,  would  not  have 

br  the  Chaldsaas,  who  carried  off  the  copper  to  been  justified  m  doing  so.    The  bull  of  Pope 


Babylon. 


Alexander    VI.    (4    May    1493)    had   bestowed 


.,  1           - .       .                  .„__      c„.„  upon  Portugal  the  tends  which  should  be  found 

Bn«Mi  Se^ent,  a  bronze  or  copper  figure  ^^  ^  the^e  of  demarcation. .  and  coramis- 

which   Moses  is  said  to  have  made  and  set  up  j^       ^j  g     j„  ^^  Portugal  had  agreed,  on  ^ 

before  the  Israelites  for  the  healmg  of  all  who  j^^             \^^   ^  posiflM   of    the   line    ol 

had  been  bitten  by  venomous  serpents.     As  this  'den^rcation  should  be  chained  so  thai  it  should 

was  subsequently  superstitiously  adorrf  by  the  „^„i,  ^^j  ^^^^y^^    ^  l««ue!  west  of  the 

ISTBclites   It  was   destroyed  by   King  Hezekiah.  ^       y^^  Islands,  instead  ^at  a  distance  of 

Among  the  PhcCTiicians  the  serpent  was  regarded  ^^r,  ^^  ig^jes  ^^st  of  those  islands,  where  the 

as  the  symbol  of  the  god  of  healing.  p^^^^  ^^j  established  it.    Accordingly  Spain  was 

Brazil    (The   United   States   of   Brazil),   a  precluded   by   her   own   act   from   claiming   the 

■    ,.        1  ■         ■  11         r    .1..     C._...1.      A ^  ..»..».     -...-*.»»     ..f    *l...    ........: ..Art*-    r^f    Cr^iitl,      Arrtaf- 


republic  bordering  upon  all  of  the  South  Ameri-  eastern  portion  of  the  continent  of  South  Amet- 

can  countries  except   Chile,  shares  to  a  greater  ica.     A  Portuguese  commander,   Pedro  Alvare* 

or  less  extent  the  natural  resources  and  physical  Cabral,   when  on   his  way  around  the  Cape  of 

characteristics   of    each.     But    even   more   than  Good  Hope  to  the  Far  East,  in  1500,  encountered 

its   neighbors    it  requires,   for  the   development  severe  storms  which  drove  his  vessels  from  their 

of  these  resources  on  an  adequate  scale  through-  course ;  and  through  this  mischance  he  reached 

out  its  length  (2,500  miles),  and  breadth   (4,000  the   Brazilian   coast   in   April.     Mass   was  cele- 

miles),    both    immigration    and    new    industrial  brated   there   on   Easter  Day;   the  country   was 

enterprises.     The    central    fact    concerning    the  declared  a  dependency  of  Portugal,  and  a  stone 

vast  Ama?on  region,  stretching  across  the  con-  cross   was   erected.     There   Cabral   himself   em- 

tinent  from  a  few  degrees  north   to  about   16'  barked  for  India,  but  first  sent  a  vessel  to  Us- 

soulh  of  the  equator,  is  that  its  rank  vegetation  bon   with  a  report  of  this  important  discovery, 

defies  the  efforts  of  casual  settlers,  and  nothing  As   soon  as  practicable   after   receiving  the  ac- 

less  than  a  teeming  population  could  properly  count    of    his    new    possessmn.    Dom    Manud 

subdue    it   to   human   uses.     The   total   area   of  placed    three    vessels    under_   the    command    of 

Brazil,  according  to  the  most  recent  computa-  Amengo  Vespucci,   instructing  this    Fiorentme 

tion.  is  3,218.130  square  miles ;  and  this  includes  to  make  good  Portugal  s  claiin  to  the  land  which 
the  largest  compact  body  of  fertile  and  habitable  •  a  Spaniard  had  discovered      I  bus,  from  the  be- 

territory  that  yet  remains  unimproved,  and  even,  ginning.  Brazil  was  marked  out  as  a  held  tor  m- 

in  part,   unexplored.     Nearly  the  emire  popula-  ternational    competition.     Vespucci  s    hrst    vco^■ 

tion  of  the  republic  is  still  found  on  a  com-  age  being  unsuccessful,  a  second  w^s  undertakea 
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with  better  results.    H«  remaiiMd  for  five  months  scattered  alonfi 

id  '  All  Saints,"  and  when  it  Anuucoa  to  Ir 

D  return  left  12  men  bs  &  gar-  The  ip-eat  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  had 

„  _  .ort.    The  impression  created  not  been  discovered  at  that  time,  and  the  set- 

t^  the  experiences  of  the  early  adventurers  was  tlements  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
not  highly  favorable.  Foor  and  unattractive,  in-  of  sugar.  What  with  savages  sarrounding  these 
deed,  did  this  land  seem  in  comparison  with  widely  separated  posts;  Spaniards  threatening 
India  and  Africa.  During  the  years  that  ftJ-  them  from  the  rear  (the  Spanish  troops  then 
lowed  Portuguese  merchants  dispatched  vessels  holding  the  regions  afterward  to  be  known  aa 
to  trade  for  Brazil-wood,  and  the  PorttMuesc  Paraguay  and  Argentina)  ;  and  the  French  from 
goveminent  jealously  resisted  French  and  Span-  time  to  time  attempting  to  establish  themselves 
ish  attempts  to  gain  a  foothold  or  carry  on  com-  on  the  coast ;  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide 
merce  eastward  of  the  line  of  demarcation;  but  for  the  common  defense  by  concentratmg  the 
the  court  at  Lisbon  continued  to  prefer  the  Portuguese  power  in  the  hands  of  a  Bwvernor- 
profitB  to  be  won  along  the  course  that  Vasco  general.  The  feudatories  had  to  submit  to  the 
da  Gama  had  opened  np.  The  first  settlements,  revocation  of  some  of  their  privileges,  though 
therefore,  were  not  made  by  the  government,  they  remained  on  the  soil  which  they  owned, 
but  by  ^ntees  whbm  the  government  induced  The  first  governor-general  was  Trome  da 
to  colonize  by  assigning  to  each  leader  a  splen-  Sousa,  and  his  caphal  was  Bahia.  In  1549  he 
did  possession,  or  ■captaincy*  —  no  less  than  was  reinforced  b}{  a  fleet  of  six  vessels  with  300 
50  leagues  of  coast,  with  feudal  powers  and  the  soldiers  and  o6Ecials,  400  convicts,  300  free  col- 
privilege  of  extending  his  domain  as  far  inland  osists,  and  6  Jesuits.  At  different  times  wards 
as  he  desired.  Thus  the  province  of  San  Paulo  of  the  Crown,  female  orphans  of  good  family, 
was  settled  t^  an  expedition  under  Piratininga ;  were  sent  out,  provided  with  portions  from  the 
next  Affonso  de  Sousa  explored  the  coast  from  royal  estates,  and  given  to  the  provincial  ofB- 
Riode  Janeiro  (so  called  because  it  was  discov-  cers  in  marriage.  The  establishment  of  the  Col- 
ered  i  Jan.  1531)  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Lopes  lege  of  San  Paulo  in  Piratininga  followed  hard 
de  Sousa  received  two  allotments  of  35  leagries  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  bishop  of  Brazil  in 
each,  one  being  near  Pernambuco  and  Paraiba.  1552,  and  of  a  number  of  Jesuits  in  1553. 
Fernandez  Coutinho  and  Pedro  da  Campo  Tou-  Avowed  friends  and  protectors  of  the  natives, 
rinho  established  themselves  near  the  spot  where  these  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesos  took  upon 
Cabral  landed.  Francisco  Pereiro  Coutinho  re-  themselves  the  pioneers'  task,  and  their  college 
ceived  a  grant  of  a  captaincy,  extending  from  Rio  became  a  centre  of  influence.  Intrusive  French 
San  Francisco  to  Bahia.  The  captaincy  of  Per-  settlers  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  were  driven  out  by  the 
nambuco  was  given  to  Duarte  Coelho  Pereira;  governor,  and  a  Portuguese  colony  was  founded 
and  so  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  coast  there  in  1567.  But  the  progress  of  Brazil,  in  so 
were  distributed.  Cattle  and  sugar-cane  bein^  far  as  it  was  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  the 
introduced  from  Madeira,  the  systematic  culti-  mother  country,  was  checked,  if  not  entirely  ar- 
vation  of  the  latter  began;  though  some  au-  rested,  during^  period  of  60  years.  Philip  II. 
thorities  maintain  that  both  sugar-cane  and  of  Spain  acquired  the  crown  of  Portugal  in 
coffee  are  indigenous  to  Brazilian  soil.  Enor-  ist&'W,  and  the  union  of  the  two  countries — 
mous  difficulties  were  encountered  from  the  or  rather,  the  subordination  of  the  weaker  na- 
first  by  proprietors  and  planters.  Only  men  of  tion — continued  until  1640.  Brazil  received  lit- 
large  means  (including  some  of  those  adventur-  tie  attention  daring  all  these  years,  in  part 
crs  who  had  amassed  fortunes  in  India),  were  because  she  was  identified  with  Portugal,  but 
able  to  equip  and  maintain  such  a  considerable  still  more  for  the  reason  that  her  inferiority 
force  as  was  necessary  if  these  undertakings  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  mineral  wealth 
were  to  be  successful.  The  natives  were,  as  a  was  taken  for  granted.  The  transfer  of  atle- 
Tule,  extremely  mistrustful,  besides  being  the  giance  invited  attack  by  English  fleets.  In  1586 
most  savage  of  their  kind,  as  Southey  has  shown  Witherington  sacked  Bahia;  Cavendish,  in  1591, 
in  his  clatorate  description  of  them.  ('History  bumed  San  Vicente;  Lancaster,  in  1595,  cap- 
of  Brazil,'  by  Robert  Southey,  iSio).  Canni-  tnred  Olinda.  A  futile  attempt  to  found  a  per- 
balism  was  universally  practised.  In  general,  manent  colony  was  made  by  the  French  (i6isr 
the  nature  of  these  Indians  appears  to  have  been  t8),  and  the  Dutch  dispatched  a  fleet  against 
far  more  debased,  and  their  practices  more  re-  Bahia  in  1624. 

volting  than  the  nature  and  customs  of  the  Red  The  Dutch  in  Bratil. —  Most  important  were 
Men  of  North  America ;  the  task  of  civilizing  the  efforts  made  at  this  time  by  an  association  of 
them  seemed  more  utterly  hopeless.  Yet  tme  Dutch  merehanis,  the  famous  Dutch  West  India 
striking  exception  to  the  general  experience  may  Co.,  which  commissioned  Count  Maurice  of 
be  noted.  The  first  settler  in  Bahia  was  Diogo  Nassau  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country- 
Alvarez,  a  young  man  of  noble  family,  who  was  men  in  South  America.  The  enormous  power 
wrecked  on  the  shoals  near  that  port.  "Part  of  this  corporate  company,  which,  as  Bancroft 
of  the  crew,"  says  Southey,  "were  lost,  others  says,  was  'given  leave  to  appropriate  continents," 
were  eaten  by  the  natives, '  Diogo  secured  and,  when  •invested  with  a  boundless  liberty  of 
the  favor  of  the  Indians  by  recovering  things  choice,  culled  the  rich  territories  of  Guiana, 
from  the  wreck.  Afterward  he  led  them  in  bat-  Brazil,  and  New  Netherland,*  was  exerted  in  a 
tie,  using  his  musket  to  such  good  effect  that  he  large  part  of  the  region  lying  between  Maranhio 
became  their  sovereign,  and  took  danghters  of  and  Bahia.  After  the  revolution  of  1640.  Brazil 
the  chiefs  of  the  savages  to  be  his  wives.  'The  was,  indeed,  no  longer  Spanish',  but  the  new 
best  families  in  Bahia,*  we  are  told,  "trace  their  Portuguese  executive  of  the  house  of  Bragan^a 
origin  to  him.*  was  too  poor  and  weak  to  adopt  such  vigorous 
Bt  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  the  cap-  measures  as  were  required.  Accordingly  a  su(t- 
taiiKies  of  those  men  whose  names  have  been  gestion  offered  by  a  native  of  Madeira  named 
memioned,    and    still   other   adventurers,    wen  Vieyn  was  welcomed,  inasmuch  as  this  plan  re- 
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ibe  eslablishnient  of  a  comoraTcial   compttny  at  Vienna  in  1815  restored  Guiana  to  France. 

LJsbon  similar  to  that  which  had  its  headquar-  16  Jan    1815,   the  title  of  kingdom    n 

tera    at   Amsterdam.     The    Braiil    Ca   of    Pot-  ferred  upon  Brazil;  and  an  important  e   ... 

tugal   was  organized,  and  in   164Q   sent  out  its     of   the  domain  of  this  unique   American  t_ 

first   fleet     Alter   five  years  oi   severe  fighting,  archy   was   effected   six  years   afterward,    when 

the  Portuguese  merchants  overcame  the  Dutch  Uruguay  was  united  with  it  under  the  title  of 

merchants.  the  Cisplatine  State,    But  this  union,   like  the 

For  half  a  century  Brazil  was  permitted  to  occupation  of   French   Guiana,  was   destined  to 

remain  at  peace.    In  1710,  however,  a  French  be  temporary,  owing  to  the  policy  adc^ed  by 

•quadron  under  Duderc  attacked  Rio  de  Janeiro  Argentina.    See  Awjentisa. 

and  suffered  defeat.     On    13   September  of  the  Indtpendetict       Proclaimed. —  The       general 

following  year  Admiral' Duguay  Trouin  arrived  movement  in   favor  of  independence  that  trana- 

cff  Rio  with  a  new  fleet  and  6,000  meiL    The  fonsed  the  S^nish  colonies  north,  south,  and 

governor  was  compelled  to  catutulate  and  to  pay  wett  of  Brazil  into  republies,  produced  conspiia- 

B  large  sum  of  money.    A  great  change  in  the  cies    and    plots    in     Bahia    and    Pemamfauco. 

induEtrial   conditions  of  the  southern  districts  Troops  were  brought  out  from  Portugal  to  r«- 

.was  produced  by  the  discovery  of  diamonds  st  atrain  every  violent  manifestation  of  the  republi- 
Ih is  time  (1710-30),  and  te' the  rush  to  the  gold  can  spirit;  meanwhile,  however,  in  Portugal  it- 
regions  <^>ened  up  t^  the  enterprise  of  the  col-  self  the  revolntion  of  1820  had  led  to  a 
pnists  of  Saa. Paulo  —  a  hardy  race,  doubtlcas  modification  of  the  old  autocratic  system,  and 
with  a  large  admixture  of  Indian  blood,  much  the  forces  from  that  country,  openls  sympathiz' 
addicted  to  adventurous  raids  into  the  interior,  ing  with  the  alipiratiaaa  of  the  Brazilian  people, 
Their  explorations  extended  westward  into  compelled  King  John  to  yield.  The  latter  with- 
Paraguay  and  northward  into  Miikas,  Coyai.  drew  from  America  soon  afterward  (26  April 
and  CuyabA  in  the  Stale  of  Matto  Grosso,  Gold  i8ai),  leaving  his  soa,  Dom  Pedro,  to  work  out 
was  discovered  in  the  regions  last  metttioned ;  the  problem  in  Brazil  as  best  he  might  The 
by  the  beginning  oi  the  iStb  century  there  were  attitude  of  the  Cortes  of  Portugal  Jn  this  crisis 
five  towns  of  consideiable  impottailce  in  Minas  was  exfieedin^y  uawbe:  instead  of  offering  con- 
Geraes ;  atul  that  slate-  is  npw,  as  we  have  seen,  sessions,  it  directed  the  disBolution  ai  the  ceatral 
the  most  pqpulouG  of  the  republic.  Laborers  government,  and  ordered  Dom  Pedro  to  return 
were  withdrawn  from  the. sugar  industry  by  the  to  Portugal.  Assured  of  die  support  9f  the  peo- 
SUperior  attractions,  of  mining,  and  Brazil  lost  pie  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  San  Paulo,  who  re- 
her  leading  position  as  a  ^igar-producing  coun-  quested  him  to  disobey  this  comnand,  Dom 
try.    The  conspiraoy  of  Minas  in  1789  waa  the  Pedro  proclaimed  the  mdepcndenoe  of   Brazil, 

■first  sympathetic  movement-. in  Brazil  occasioned  7    Sept    182a.     He    became    cOBStitutiotial    em- 

by  the   Revolutionary  -War   im   North   America,  peror   the    following   nunth.     In   the   hostilities 

.inspired  by..the  succesS;Of  tlie  English  colonies  which  ensued  the  Bivzillans  were  so  successful 

jn   achieving-  independence,  .the    inhabitants    of  that  independence  was  assured  before  the  end  of 

Minas  formed  a  project  to  throw  off  the  Por-  1823.    The  con^tiuition  of  the-«npire  was  adopt- 

tuguese  yoke,'.bUt  the-fdot-failed,  the  leader  was  ed  on  ai  March  1834^    But. a  peculiar  situetton 

handed, -and:  the'  con^irators  were  banished  to  in  the  ruling  family  rcnained  to  be  disposed  of. 

.Africa,  from,  which  cotitincal  ^ves  were  being  Since  October  t&a,  Doia  Pedr*  had  been  em- 
imported  in  large  jnumbers.  It  was  an  un-  peror  of  Brazil,  while  his  father  was  king  -of 
Sofiubie  exchange  for  America.  The  Fr«ch  Portugal.  The  dramatic  ciitnax  occurred  25 
evolution,-  among  its  extraordinary  conse-  Aug.  1825,  when  a  treaty  was  signed  in  London 
q^uences,  promoted  Brazil  from  the  htmible  posi-  by  virtue  of  which  King  John  first  assumed  the 
tion  of  a  colony  to.  he  the  seat  of  government  title  of  onperor  of  Brazil  and  ihtn  immediately 
of  the  Portuguese  power,  and  the  only  American  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  soit.  As -the  p<^ularity 
monarchy.  In  1807  the  threat  of  the  invasion  of  Dom  Pedro  I.  was  due  to  the  disposition  he 
of  Portugal  by  Na^leon  sent  the  prince  regent,  -showed  at  first  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
afterward  King  John  or  Dom  Joao  VI.,  across  liberals,  so  it  is  necessary  to  ascribe  his  loss  of 
the  ocean  (29  NoTember).  With  him  went  the  pc^ularlty  in  the  years  1826-31  to  his  tinwill- 
queen,  the  royal  family,  the  great  officers  of  nignoss  to  trust  the  people  more  and  more,  as 
state,  and  oaembers  of  die  nobility.  He  created  their  demand  tor  participation  in  the  government 
many  new  offices,  and  otherwise  made  the  ma-  steadily  increased.  The  statement  found  in  some 
chinery  of  government  in  Brazil  much  more  recent  histories,  to  the  effect  that  Pedro  L  was 
elaborate  than  it  had  ever  been;  and,  to  meet  a  brutal  tyrant,  whose  reign  ended  in  piiUic  dis- 
the  increased  expenses  that  these  changes  in-  grace,  is  positively  incorrect,  and  inculcates  false 
volved,  at  first  imposed  new  taxes,  and  after-  views  of  this  entire  period.  It  was  his  tact  that 
ward,  by  debasing  the  money  standard,  in-  aaved  the  monarchy  iti  1821 ;  but  the  growth  of 
Hugurated  the  long  period  of  financial  error  that  republicanism  in  the  next  decade  was  much 
has  impeded  tlie  advancement  of  the  country,  more  rapid  among  the  people  than  at  his  court. 
On  the  other  hand,  Brazilian  ports  were  de-  and  finally  the  breach  became  so  wide  tbat  no 
clared  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  at  course  was  left  to  him  but  to  surrender  his 
peace  with  Portugal.  Thus  John  favored  indus-  crown  before  the  succession  of  his  son,  the  sec- 
trial  development  and  injured  it  at  the  same  ond  Pedro,  should  be  disputed,  and  to  take 
time.  Numbers  of  artisans  and  manufacturers  ship  for  Lisbon,  where  it  had  become  a  duty 
from  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Sweden  to  defend  the  claim  of  his  daughter,  Maria  IL, 
came  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  opportunity,  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  At  any  time  alter 
In  -1816  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded  iSio  outrageous  tyranny  on  the  part  of  Pcrtu- 
t^  French  painters  and  sculptors.  The  occupa-  guese  rulers  would  have  thrown  Brazil  into  the 
tion  of  Portugal  by  French  troops  was  oSaet  in  advancing  column  of  revolutionary  states.    The 
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significant  facts  are,  that  Pedro  I,  was  abte  to  attract  immtgration  and  capital.    Modem  sys- 

postponc  the  inevitable   change  for    to  years,  tetrs  of  sanitation  must  be  installed  at  the  ports, 

and  that  Pedro  II.    (whose  majorttj  was  pro-  including  Rio  de  Janeiro.     The  augmentation  of 

claimed  23  July  1840)   succeeded  in  maintaining  the  army  and  navy  may  be  undertaken  when  the 

tiie  monarchical  form  in  America  nnttl  15  Nov.  condition  of  the  treasury  warrants  such  expendi- 

iSSg.     The  regency  by  which  the  affairs  of  Braiil  tures. 

were  administered  (i83i~40)   was  much  like  a  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  circmn' 

republican    government,    especially    after    1834.  stances   to   which   reference   has   been  made   in 

Probably  it   would  have  been  impossible  to  re-  this    sketch— ' such    as    the    issuance    of    large 

vert  to  a  monarchy  if  the  wealoiess  and  mis-  amoimts  of  paper  currency,  which  it  was  former- 

conduct  of  the  regents  had  rot  brotight  discredit  ly  the  fashion  to  call  irredeemable;  the  change 

upon    everything   savoring   of   democracy;    cer-  from  the  basis  of  slave  to  free  labor;  the  over- 

tainly  the  role  of  emperor  in  the  largest  Amer-  throw  of  the  monarchy;  foreign  wars,  and  rebel- 

ican   country  could  not  have  T)een  sustained  so  lions   in    one   state   after    another  —  have   com- 

long  except  by  a   sincere  advocate  of  progress,  bined    to    depress    Brazilian   credit    and    retard 

and  an  enlightened  patron  of  every  humanitarian  industrial   development    To    these  unfavorable 

and   scientific   enterprise.     Such  was   Pedro   II.  influences  must  be  added  the  decline  in  the  prices 

The  suppression  of  the  revolution  of  1848;  the  of  coffee,  Brazil's  staple  product,  and  of  sugar, 

discontinuance  of  the  importation  of  slaves,  in  her  chief  reliance  in  times  past.    On  the  other 

1853 ;  and  the  creditable  part  taken  by   Brazil  hand   there    is    observable   a    tendency  toward 

in  thwarting  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Ar-  greater  stability  in  the  national  policy;  a  large 

gentine    dictator,    Rosas    (See    Argintina) —  amount  of  paper  money  has  been  called  in  and 

these  are  the  chief  events  before  1855.    In  that  destroyed ;  and  at  least  a  moderate  interest  has 

year  a   Braiihan   squadron  was   sent  to  settle  a  been   shown   recently   in   efforts  to   develop   the 

dispute   with   Paraguay  as  to  the  right  of  way  enormous  natural  resoirrces  of  the  counter. 

foi'    Brazilian    vessels    on    the    Parang    River,  '   Commerce. —  The     following     statistics     zri 

which,  rising  in  Bt-azil,  flowing  through  Para-  taken  from  the  very  complete  report  of  Amer^ 

■guay,  and  finally  through  the  territory  of  Ar^  can  Vice-Consul- General  Joseph  J.  Slechta  at 

gentina,  should  be  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  Rio  de  Janeiro.    They  supply  the  main  details 

three  nations  equally.    The  warshins  failed  to  of  commerce  for  Ihe  year  igag.    The  total  vahie 

accomplish  the  desired  result,  and  tor  a  decade  of  fordgn  trade 'for  tfle  year  ^mounted  to  $^,- 

vexatioos    restrictions    were    placed    upon    the  02I.QS4  United  States  gold,  as  compared  with 

vessels   of  Brazil,   Argentina,  and  the  United  $388;z86rf47  in  1908  and  $459^16,820  in  1907. 

States.    In  1864  an  outrage  by  Seftor  Lopei,  the  Ine  losses  suffered  by  Brazilian  trade  in  1908 

dictator    of   Paragu:^,    brought   on   a   war   in  were  thus  more  than  regained,  thanks  to  the 

which  Brazil,  Argenima,  and  Uruguay  werC  al-  enormous  incrtase  in.  the  country's  exports,  to 

lied  against  the  offending  counflT'.     (See'  Pasa-  which  the  general  intfrease  is  mainly  due.    The 

Cuay).'    This   bitter    struggle,   protracted   until  value  of  imports  was  $t?9,690,r2S  and  of  ex- 

1870,  cost  Brazil  the  lives  of  many  thousands  ports  $3o8,33"-8z9-    The  figures  for  igoB  were-; 

of  her  citizens,  and  in  money  about  $300,000,000,  Imports  $1 7^ ,01? ,849 ;  exports  $215,226,13(5.    The 

In  the  year  following  the  restoration  of  peace  increase  in  imp&rt^  for  the  year  was  56,67a,B76; 

a  law  was  enacted  for  the  abolition  of  the  In-  about  4  per  cent,  and  of  eitport's  $g3,ro5,6g3; 

stitution   of  slavery,  the  growth  of   which  had  about   44  PC  cent-     The  balance  of   trade   in 

been  checked,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1853.    It  was  Ipog,  or  the  excess  of  exports  over  imjlorts, 

provided    that  thenceforth  every  child  bom  of  amounted  'to  $129,641,704;  fti  1908  tt  'was  $42,- 

slave  parents  should  be  free.  (119,769,  and  in  1907,  $66,199,080.    Tlie  principal 

Bra»it  a  Republic. — A   bloodless   revolution  imports    for    1909,    pat6cularized    by   articles, 

terminated  the  reign  of  Dom  Pedro  11,,  and  the  were  as  follows: 

Federal  republic  was  proclaimed,   15  Nov.  1889.  j 

A  provisional    government,  instituted   for  this    Uv°^,i product* tj  ilTt-n 

purpose,  published   (24  Feb.  1891)   the  constitu-    Cotton, yam.  thj™d a.|s|:45S 

tion    of    *The  -United    States   of    Brazil,'    re-    IronwidiiaBl. 1.003,54a 

sembling  that  of  the  United  States  of  America    i^^^*^^ ;'»?mS 

tr  nearly  every  respect,  though   Brazilian   sena-  M»teria!!forperfonie»»odi>«iot«,'.','.'.!!?!*!!      !i1o6t!7»t 

tors  serve  for  nine  years,  like  those  of  Argen-    PlunM and  •••d; i,i9i,»a> 

tina,  while  the  president's  term  of  office  is  but    me^^^dSf'™"^ ^'leMlS 

four  years.    Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  head  Veeet«bie|mtu,'etcV,!!!!!]!"!!!!!!!!""!     iIsasISoi 

of  the  provisional  government,  was  confirmed  in    Under InmW  wnr« impwMd. nim i.sm.oii 

the  presidency  by   the  constitutional   congress,  cSSfn'^iflSi^"''*"^*''*'^             iV^'^ 

and  Gen,   Floriano  Peixotto  was  elected  vice-  Armsaniimunitioiis,',',!!,"!!!!^!!!!!!;!!!!!     ■s!764l4^ 

president.     The  next  president    (15  Nov,    1894)    CamagM  aod  Tohklw ., i.Tfir.SoA 

was    Prudente    de    Moraes    Barros,     The    third    f.^lSid'^iS^^aSSii ilUVltl 

president,  Dr,  Manoe]  Ferraz  de  Campos  Sallps,    MnnutBctmca  of  wool a'.t^a'.tia 

Was   elected    for    the   term    begir,ning    is    Nov.    Manuiactureo ot flai i, 306.004 

1898,    His  successor,  Seiior  Francisco  de  Paula    S^?^tc   '''^•*" jt'Hl'l^ 

Kodngues    Alves,    inaugurated    15    Nov.     1902,  Mui\dttt<mKkv^^.  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.■     I'.VSj'.tKs 

made  a  statement  of  the  national  policy  in  his    MamifaetiB»o(atoo^»«th,«tc 1:073. aSo 

;«,T""  ",««"-*""  ■houM  ,«.iv,  K"mi  Sa3-£5ii!Safcii.«;iii.„iu.  ;s:;" 

attention.    It  may  be  stmwnarized  as  follows:    A    MiKetiHnroiia niaaufactDns .:. ,.    i3,jis,6i» 

good   financial   condition   in   the   republic   is   of  Undwcotton minrfBcmBo mrotopotwd: 

prime  importance;  but  scarcely  less  essential  are  Wnta*^ I'jTa's^ 

reforms  in  the  laws  applicable  to  civil  suits  and  Tirtiicoo^''.'.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      nlwelBo* 

ejections.     Agricultural    and   commercial    condi-  NotipeciSed 3.5S3.410 

tions  mult  be  improved,  and  endeavors  made  to  M«i«t«ti.™.  not •i>«ifiod i.sw.ms 
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Imporu                                                                 igop  guacu   district   ie   the   only  place  in   the   world 

DiKlHcwriMin»Ddvehid«  WHS  imported;  where  carbons  arc  found  of  marketable  siie.   An 

Cote  ^^^  W^'i^lif«et™'i.iiii.ii^      ■■e'4.300  excellent  ststement  is  made  by  Seiior  Fontoura. 

tortodi  Xavier,  consul-general  of  Brazil  in  New  York, 

^J^- i.T74,77*  who  enumerates  the  gems  found  in  Goyai,  Matto 

Bt^iiigWdwiin!'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;     T^eTvialS  Grosso,  Parani,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  San 

Cnaeimtcfiiiery  wereiniofted: Panio,  as  well  as  in  the  states  mentioned  above 

Hectrfc*]...          >,3Sfi.j4fi  Black    diamonds,    emeralds,    sapphires,    rubies, 

lW^™.h^-«,..,.... ..........      I.69J.604  beryls,  amethysts,  garnets,  opals,  chalcedonies. 

Indunrl*)  Dwchlnen' 3,iiTi8ii  sapphtrines,   asates,   and   cornelians   are   found, 

Onder  imiMUiiiK™  nMnul«:(ur«  were  to-         „    ,„  some  of  them  m  great  abundance.    'One  of  the 

C(^^'^™™* '.",     t'.^l'.i^  carboniferous  basins  of  Brazil  is  in  the  state 

r\oai..\\\'.^\\\'.l'."'.'.\'.l'.]'.'. '.'.)'.'.'."'.'.'.'.[     ol36o|s47  of  Santa  Catrina.    In  the  state  of  Rio  Grande 

Money  »nd  ipeds  (not  included  in  •bove) 41,706.111  Jq  gyi  there  have  been  discovered   four  large 

,  ,,            „.      „       .,.  outcrops  of  coaL     Bitumen  exists  in  nearly  all 

Army  and  A^ovy.— The  Brazilian  navy  in  1901  of  the  states.*    Native  sulphur,  nitrate,  salt,  sul- 

comprised;     3  battleships   of   the  old   style;   a  phate   pf   magnesia   are   also   mentioned.      The 

coast -defense  vessels,  comparatively  modern ;  2  average  annual  value  of  the  gold  and  diamonds 

old  monitors;  7  small  cruisers,  of  which  number  exported  is  said  to  be  about  $7,400.00(1     In  Rio 

3  were  unarmored;  6  gunboats,  armored,   and  Grande   do   Sul   are   copper   mines,   in   Parani 
18  unarmored:  24  torpedo-boats  of  all  classes;  quicksilver  mines;   galena  and  lead  mines   in 

4  torpedo-cruisers;  2  submarine  boats.    To  man  widely  separated  regions. 

these   vessels   there   were    4,000    seamen,    1,000  ftnoncM.—The  gross  receipts  of  the  govem- 

■tokera,  and  450  marine  infantry.    The  army  in-  n,ej,t  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  190^ 

eluded  484  staff  officers;  i,573  officers  and  9,035  were  $165,508,766.  and  the  expenditur«  w^r* 

men  in  the  infantry,  and  in  the  cavalry  and  en-  $177^12,425 

gineers,  606  officers  and  3,179  men,  and  1,400  The  budget  for  1910,  as  published,  c 

cadets.     The  only  serious  war-cloud  at  the  be-  ordinary  receipts  at  $46,700,790  gold,  and  $14,- 

fnning  of  1903  arose  out  of  a  dispute  with  977,920  paper.  Extraordinary  receipts  to  be  ap- 
ohvii  over  Acre.  See  Acek  River.  pijej  ^  gpecja]  funds  are  estimated  at  $10,704,- 
Ciisiaf^.— The  rainy  season  begins  for  the  85,  gold  and  $7,458^00  paper.  The  foreign 
hot  lowlands  of  the  north  in  December  or  Jan-  debt  amounts  to  $39l,6ooJ9a  On  3  Jan.  1910, 
uary  and  continues  until  May  or  June,  the  re-  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  President  author- 
maining  half  of  the  year  being  dry.  In  the  iijng  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  resume  durins 
highlands  of  the  southern  and  central  regions  the  present  year  payments  on  account  of  the 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year  are  well  defined,  foreign  debt  This  anticipates  by  eighteen 
Throughout  the  Amaiou  basin  the  seasonal  months  the  time  specified  in  the  funding  loan 
variation  of  temperature  is  small  —  from  75  to  agreement  entered  into  with  the  foreign  bond- 
90';  and  the  prevailing  winds,  the  ■trades*  holders  in  June  1898,  the  amortization  of  the 
from  the  east,  mitigate  the  equatorial  condi-  foreign  debt  was  suspended  for  a  period  of 
tioos.  In  the  high  plains  of  the  states  of  Rio  thirteen  years,  or  until  June  IQII.  The  total 
Grande  do  Sul  and  San  Paulo  the  mercury  internal  debt  registered  is  $300,562,130  (paper), 
(Ometimes  falls  to  the  freezing  point  Except  in  to  which  should  be  added  $^945,650  on  account 
the  neighborhood  of  swamps,  marshy  or  un-  of  the  decree  of  7  Feb,  1909,  representing  rail- 
drained  districts,  etc.,  climate  is  moderately  way  construction  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Rail- 
healthful,  and  the  mortality  in  the  best  of  the  way,  making  a  total  of  $310,507,7801  From  thi« 
towns  does  not  compare  unfavorably  with  that  should  be  deducted  $14,601,400  which  represents 
of  cities  in  the  United  States,  the  redemption  of  certificates  on  account  of  the 
Resource!.— Jn  1909  the  exports  of  coffee  to  loan  of  1897.  Making  this  deduction,  the  inter- 
the  United  States  amounted  to  16,880,696  bags,  nal  debt  stands  at  $295,9D6,38a  On  31  Dec 
valued  at  $161,922,682.  The  total  exports  of  1908,  there  was  in  circulation  paper  money  to 
rubber  from  the  Amazon  valley  (lower,  upper,  the  amount  of  $349,075,569.  On  the  same  date 
and  Iquitos  districts)  in  1909  were  39,027  metric  in  1909  the  amount  was  $34Si649,oo3.  This  cir- 
tons.  Tobacco,  cotton,  cacao,  Braiil  nuts,  rice,  culation  has  been  further  reduced  in  the  year 
sugar  —  these  are  some  of  the  vegetable  prod-  1910,  so  that  at  the  end  of  March  it  stood  at 
ucts.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  num-  $344,891,394.  A  decree  issued  on  16  Dec,  1909. 
ber  of  agricultural  enterprises  that  can  be  authorizes  the  issue  of  internal  bonds  bearing 
successfully  carried  on  in  the  table-lands,  the  3  per  cent  interest,  payable  semi-annually,  to 
broad,  open  valleys,  and  the  lowlands  forming  the  amount  of  $992,954  in  payment  of  claims 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon.  In  the  higher  regions  awarded  to  Bolivia  by  the  Claims  Commission 
and  mountains  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  re-  created  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  17 
public  is  being  developed.    In  less  than  a  year  Nov.  1903. 

2.435,866  grams  of  gold,  37,915  tons  of  man-  Education. —  For  an  account  of  the  state  of 

ganese,  and  precious  stones  to  the  value  of  464  education   in   Brazil  see   Education  in   Latin- 

centos  have  been   exported   from   the   state   of  America. 

Minas  Ger^es.    The  iron-ore  regions  are  situ-  Bibliography. — Agassiz,  'A  Joumev  in  Bra- 

ated  within  a  zone  of  about  3,200  square  miles,  ztl'  (1868) ;  Bureau  of  Am.  Republics,  Washing- 

from  3.000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ton,  D.  C.,  Handbook  of  Brazil   (geographical 

sea,  and  about  310  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  sketch)  j    Burton,   'Explorations  of  Highlands 

which    is    the    nearest    port      The    output    of  of  Brazil'   (1869) ;  Cardim,  'Narrativaepistolar 

diamonds   and   carbons    in   the   state   of   Bahia  de    una    viagcm'     (Lisboa     1847)  ;     'Collec^ao 

is  of  special  interest.     Prior  to  the  discovery  das    leis    e    dccretos'    (1827);    Debidour    *Le 

of  the  South  African  mines  this  was  the  Rreat-  Bresi!  avant  le  XIX"   siecle>    (Nontran   1878); 

est  diamond-producing  centre,  and  the  Paran-  Dundonald  (Earl  of) 'Narrative'  (1859);  <En>- 
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__    __    1876'    (Rio  Icuita  nbout  aue  tndifs  in  diameter,  cootaining 

<  1876);  Fletcher,  'Brazil  and  the  Bra-  about  20,  three-sided,  wrinkled  seeds  which  are 

luians-    u868)  ;  Graham,   'Journal  of  a  Voyage  largely  exported  from  Para  and  from  porta  of 

to  Brazil'   (1824)  ;  Handel  man  n,  'Geschichte  von  French  Guiana.     They  are  used  for  dcasert  and 

Brafiilien'    (1860)1  Hartt,    'Thayer  Expedition  confectionery  and  for   the  manufacture  of  an 

.  .   .     Geology    and     Physical    Geography    of  expressed  oil  used  in  oil  painting,  lubricating. 

BiaziP     (1870)  i    Henderson,    'A    History    of  and  lighting.    Though  of  sUtely  diinensjons,  the 

Brazil'    (i82[)  ;  Heriate,  'Descripcao  do  estado  tree  is  of  little  decorative  use.     It  covers  exten- 

Uara.nhat3,   etc'    (Vienna   1874)  ;   Herndon  and  sive  tracts  in  northern  Brazil,  and  is  especially 

Gibbon,  'Exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ama-  abundant  along  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  riven, 

ron*    (Washington,  Public  print,,   1853-54)  ;  U.  The  ceeda   ai   the   monkey-pot  tree,   known   as 

S.  32  Cong.-Senate,  Exec.  doc.  No.  36;  Homem  sapucaia  nuts   (q.v,),  are  considered  superior  to 

de    Mello    'IntegracSo    da    nacionaledade    Bra-  Brazil-nuts,  but  are  not  yet  commercially  inipor< 

zilaira*     (Rio   de   Janeiro    1895);    Kidder  and  tant,  owing  to  the  distance  they  roust  be  trans- 

Flelcher,    'Brazil    and   the   Brazilians'    ('857)  ;  ported  from  the  interior  country. 

Roster    'Travels  in  Braz^>    (iSij) ;  La  &as-  BnwU   Tea,   a    drink   prepared    from  the 

Bene,     'Lois    civiles    du    Bresil     (iSg^V;    Lery,  i-,™*  of  /;„  tarctttetuis 

•Reise  in  Brasilien'  (MQnster  1704)  ;  tipes  de  i««»  o' ^'«  f"""*""""- 

Sousa.    'Diario  da   navega^ao'    (Osboa   1830);  BrMil-wood.     A   dark-red   or   brown   dy»- 

Magalhaes  de  Gandova  'Histoire  de  la  Province  ""^  exported  from  the  West  Indies,  Brazil, 

de  Sanrta-Cruz.'     In  Temaux-Compans'  <Voy-  and  Other   South  American  countries.     Vanons 

ages,    etc'    (183^41):    Moreira.    'Agricnltural  gr»deB  ap^r  m  the  market  under  diverae  names. 

Instructions  for  Those  Who  >May  Emigrate  to  '"ch   »«    Pwnambuco  wood    (Casalftnta   «f Aj- 

BraziP    (i8;<S);   'Negociaciones  entre  la  repub.  »«'?>'  St.  Martha  wood,  and  All  Samts    wood, 

orient,  de  Uruguay  y  el  imp.  de  prasiP   (Rio  de  """*  "^^  ,'™"''^  valued.     Except  m  a  few  cases 

Janeiro    1858);    Southey,    'History  of    Brazil'  boUnists    have    nM    d^itdy    determmed    tte 

(i8it>-i9):  Stode,  'Captivity  Among  the  Wild  species  which  furnish  the  differwit  grades,  but 

Tribes  of  Eastern  Brazil'  (HakluytSoc.  1874) ;  targe    quantities    are    dmved    from    C.    bro- 

'Statement  submitted  to  the  President  of  U.S.  as  «'•"•»",.  a    sniall    tree,    W^innatc   leaves,    and 

arbitrator'  (New  York  1804);  Todd,  'Report  on  flowers  in  panicles.    It  is  mdigwious  in  rocky 

Vqyage  of  U.  S.  S.  Wflmington  up  the  Amazon  ground,  especially  in  the  Wwt  Indies.    The  val- 

River'  (Washington,  Gov't  Print,  igqpl ;  Yam-  «»*>'«  P^  "  the  heart-wood,  of  which  there  is 

hogen,  'Examen  de  quelqnes  points  de  I'histoire  ^t  '""e  when  compared  with  the  thick,  valtie- 

geographique'    (1858)  ;   'Historia  getal  do  Bra-  les»  sap-wood.     This  useful  part  i»  at  first  light 

zil'  (Rio  de  Janeiro  1876)  ;  'Historia  das  lutas  colored,  but  becomes  dark  when  exposed  to  light, 

com  M  Holletidezes'    (Lisbon  itoa) ;  Warren,  »''■.  moisture  etc.    Formerly  it  was  largely  used 

'Para;  or  Scenes  and  Adventure*  on  Banks  of  'n  dyemg,  but  coal-tar  dyes  and  other  manij- 

Amaion*     (1851)  :     Wted-Neuwied     (Prince),  factored  dyes  have  generally  supplanted  it.    It 

'Travels  m  Brazil'    (iS»);  Zeballos,    'Argu-  "  still  used  mmk-raakmg.    The  iwme  ia  said 

ment  for  the  Argentine  Rep.  Upon  the  Ques-  to  be  derived  from  Braxilis,  not  Brazil,  aince 

lion  With   Brazil  in   Regard  to  Territory  of  sappan  wood,  which  is  believed  to  be  idenhcaJ, 

Misiones'  (1894);  Oakenfull,  'Brazil  in  1910.'  was  ^^^  Pnor  to  the  discovery  of  America. 


Masion  Wiifox,  Brazilian  Graas,  an  incorrect  name  popu- 

Authority  on  Latm-AfHtrica.  larly  applied  to  a  substance  used  in  the  manu- 

Bnril',  Ind.,  a  city  and  county  capital  of  facture  of  a  very  cheap  kind  of  hats,  known 

Oxj  County,  16  miles  northeast  of  Terre  Haute.  Brazilian  grass  hats,  and  also  as  chip  hats. 


important  railroad  centre  and  in  its     consists  of  strips  of  the  leaves  of  a  palm,  Ckam- 
.«,..,  ,i.e  nchmines  of  block  coal.    Inexhaust-     rrrops   argenUa,   which   are   imported    for   this 
ihle  deposits  of  day  and  shales  are  also  found      manufacture,  and  chiefly  from  Cuba. 
here   and    the    cit^    contains    manufactures    of  Bracilian  Pebbl«,  a  colorless  and  transparent 

pumps,  tiles,  machinery,  etc.    Brazil  was  incor-     variety  of  quartz,  used  for  high-grade  lenses. 
Brazing,  or  Brasa-solderlng.  the  process 


poratrf  in  1873.  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elefled  „r„„g,   or   Draaa-aoiacnng,   <ne   protest 

quadrennially,  and  a  city  council ;  has  a  public  j  „„it;„    J^^    j^^  „f  ^          j  *  pieces  of  cop- 

ihrary  and  controls  its  own  waterworks.    Pop.  ^^  „^  „^^  „f  P^^j,  ^^  „,3^  „f  /hard  soldTr, 

ugro)  9,340.  ,j^(  jg^  J  solder  which  fuses  at  a  comparatively 

°'.^-"'*'*"«*'  or  Chow  Caraibe  (Cofaifiiiw  high  temperature.    The  solder  is  applied  in  the 

lagitttfohum   or  Xanthosoma  sagttltfahum),   a  fomi  of  a  coarse  powder,  and  is  always  mixed 

West  Indian  plant  of  the  natural  order  Aracea,  with  borax,   to   prevent   the   oxidation   of  the 

widely  cultivated  in  the  tropics  for  its  starchy  petals  soldered  together.    It  is  usual  to  moisten 

Mible  tubers,  which  are  used  like  potatoes,  and  thjg  mfxture  with  water  before  spreading  it  over 

Its  succulent  leaves,  which  are  cooked  like  spin-  the  surfaces  to  be  joined.     When  the  solder  has 

ach.    The  ^ant  almost  entirely  lacks  the  acrid  ^^„  tp^WeA  in  this  state,  the  pieces  of  metal  are 

principle  which  characterizes  other  members  of  sio^jy  heated,  by  which  the  water  is   made  to 

me  order.  evaporate,  leaving  a  crust  of  the  solder  on  the 

Brazil-nut,  Castanea,  Cream  Nut,  Nigscr-  parts  where  it  is  required.    The  pieces  are  then 

we.  Para  Nut,  the  seeds  of  two  species  of  exposed  to  a  stron({er  heat,  until  the  borax  melts 

Brazilian  trees,  the  only  ones  of  (heir  genus,  of  and  fluxes  the  solder,  which  suddenly  flushes  the 

the  natural  order  Myrtacta.     The  better  known  joints  of  the  pieces  of  metal,  and  thus  unites  the 

•pecies,  BerthoUelia  txciUa,  is  a  tree  which  often  two  surfaces,  making  them  into  one  piece.    The 

attains  a  height  of  150  feet  and  a  diameter  of  whole  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  afterward 

lour  feet.    It  has  bright  green,  leathery  leaves,  dressed  with  a  file.    Pieces  of  metal  united  in 

t*i>  feet  long  and  six  inches  wide,  and  cream-  this  way  are  held  together  as  firmly  as  if  they 

eolored  flowers  followed  by  very  hard-shelled  were  only  one  piece. 
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Bnuos.  bri'z63,  formerly  called  Bnsoo-  made  at  once  in  the  faces  of  the  attacked  ba»- 

de-Dios,  a  large  river  in  Texas,  rising  in  the  tions    and    in   the  ravelin.     This   is  effected  by 

elevated    region    of    northwestern    Texas,    once  baCtEring,  and  at  such  places  as  the  cannon  do 

known  as  the  Staked  Plain,  between  the  parallels  not  reach,  by  the  aid  of  mines.     The  breach  b 

of  33°  and  34°.     It  flows  southeastward  between  called  practicable   if  it  is  large  enough  to  afford 

the  Colorado  and  Trinity,  and  after  a  course  of  some  hope  of  success  in  case  of  an  assault.     Thii 

about  goo  miles  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  case  if  it  allowi 

between  Qaintana   and  Velasco,  40  miles  west-  a  passage  to  14  men  abreast.     Frequently,  how- 

soinbwest    of    Galveston.    It.  is    navigaUe    by  ever,  a  breach  of  much  less  extent,  even  of  h^f 

steamers  during  the  wel  season  for  about  300  that  width,  may  be  entered. 


doi.  o»  th.  B„i,  „.  hi,h,y  pro.™.-  ^'^S.^StTS VheTlS'  S"™.,uS 
Brazos  de  Santiago,  da  san-te-a'go,  Texas,  a  breach  are  repeated  at  brief  intervals.  In 
a  village  30  mHes  cast  of  Brownsville,  on  the  pleading,  a  breach  is  that  part  of  the  complaint  in 
northern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Cameron  which  the  violation  of  the  defendant's  contract 
-County.  The  battles  of  Palo  Alio  and  Hesaca  is  stated.  It  is  usual  in  assumpKit,  where  the 
de  ia  Palma,  in  1846,  were  fought  about  half  commoo-law  riUcs  of  pleading  are  still  in  force, 
way  between  Brazos  and  Matamoras.  It  carries  to  introduce  the  statement  of  the  particular 
on  much  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  although  a  breach,  wilh  the  allegation  that  the  defendant, 
shifting  sand  bar  is  a  serious  obatacle  to  its  contriving  and  fraudulently  intending  craftily 
commerce.  and  subtilely  to  deceive  and  defraud  the  plaintiff, 
Bnzca,  brat's?  (ancient  BkaChia),  an  neglected  and  refused  to  perform,  or  performed 
island  of  Austria,  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  belonging  the  particular  act,  contrary  to  the  previous  sti^- 
to  Dalmatia,  of  which  it  constitutes  a  separate  lation.  In  debt,  the  brearfi  or  cause  of  actton 
administrative  district;  lat,  43°  16'  N.;  Ion.  16°  ccraplained  of  .must  proceed  only  for  the  non- 
37'  E.  It  is  34  miles  king,  and  from  five'lo  payment  of  money  i)reviously  alle|^  to  be  pay- 
seven  broad;  contains  26  villages,  and  is  seps-  able;  and  such  breach  is  very  siitiilar  whether 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  12  miles  Ihe  action  be  in  debt  on  flioipl*  cpotrad,  specialty, 
broad,    which    affords    excellent    anchorage    for  -record,  or  statute.' 

sht)q>inK.     The  island   is  mountainous  and  *ell  ■       Breach  of  Promue  of  Marriage.—  An  acttoti  ^ 

w«oded^   and   in  the   valleys  vines   are   growti,  lies  for  this  on  the  pert  of  either  man  oT  wtmsn,  * 

from   which   are  made  the  best   wines   in   I>al-  though,  as  a  rule,  only  the  latter  is  believed  to 

matia.    It  produces  also  good  t»\.  ahnonds,  and  be    substantially   injured   or   deserve   damages. 

saffroHj    and    grain- -in    small    quantity.    Much  ■There  must  be  a  legal  and  valid  consideration. 

attoWtion  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  bees  and  but  as  thet«- arc  always  mutual  promises  they 

silk-worms.    The    chief    town,    St.    Pietro    di  are   a    sufficient  consideration    for  '<ach  other. 

Brazza,  has  a  small  poM,  defended  by  a  mole.  The  minds  of  the  parties  must  meet ;  that  is, 

■  Pop.  about  25,000.  there  must  be  a  request   or  proposition  on  the 

Brmiza-Savorgnan,    Plerra     Paul     prapeoia  '*™' ?'*'.^"<' ?"  ^"^'.e" ''"„?**'■    "  ^,*=^" 

Gwnllls,    pe-5r    fXA     rftft-swS    ka-mfil   brft-^  mun.cauons  between  the  part.es  are  verbal,  tiie 

sa-vOr-nySft.    Frrach    "explorer:    b.     on     boarf  only  questions  which  usually  arise  relate  to  evi- 

ship.  off  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  26  Jan.  ^  *^«  "^,  P"""^*-    ^^^^  "f^  Tt^'^  "JT."! 

d.  bakar,   French  West  Africa,   ig  Sept.   iq5s  -P^"""  pfth"  prom'«r^d  not  be  proved,  but  rt 

He  entered  the  French  navy  in  1875,  after  becnm-  ""^J  }^  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the  partiM 

ing   a    naturalized    French   citizen     and    during  ^"^  ^"'P^  *}""  circumstances  which  usually  att^d 

i8;6-8  explored  the  Ogowe  and   Congo  regions  ?,P/°""r  ""  Z'^'^'  "^  ^''^Vl  ^     *^"-      "  ^i. 

Of  Africa,and  made  trities  bet  w.en  Ft^ndand  X^  'H  ^^pl^L^Z  ^rfe  hv  wfer   i""" '- 

the  natives,   founding  FranccviUe  and    several  ^^    ■rH^''^.nl^; '%rl^ 'L'Se' 


other  villages.  In  1886  he  was  made  governor  Presumed  to  continue  for  a  reasjmauic  umc  .or 
Of  the  French  Congo  and  Gaboon  col  on  iS^  which  *^  consideration  of  the  pan,  addressed^and  .f 
he  had  thus  secured.  BrazzaviHe  on  the  Congo  ?='^P^='^  "f"*""  ^T?;."^'"''  T^'  ?°^»,'«*''«  " 
River  is  named  after  him.  After  a  sojoum  in  '^,  "P^«sly  revoked,  the  contract  is  then  com- 
missioner t/n^r^rl  .1"  ^i'T  V"  ^SS^.''^^™-  ^  A  promise  of  marriage  is  not  within  the 
Th^^^vV^iv   vi,r!      *  ^^°^^  of  French  Congo.  ,j,i^j  J^„^^  ^^  ,j,^  fourth%ection  of  the  statute 

Fran?;                          '            ^'      "           ""^    *°  f<"'"'*d   *''^i"   '>"''  y*"  "'   '^   "'**''"   '^'   ^f* 

„    "        clause,  and  must  therefore  be  in  writing  in  order 

Bra««TilIe.   brat'sa-vcl,    a    town    on    the  to  be  binding.    It  no  time  be  fixed  and  agreed 

French  side  of  the  Congo  at  the  lower  end  of  „pon  tor  the  performance  of  the  contract,  it  is 

Stanley  Pool.    It  stands  nearly  opposite  Leopold-  in  contemplation  of  law    a  contract  to  marry 

ville,   in  the  Congo   Free  State,    See  Brazza-  wrthin   a   reasonable  period  after  request,  and 

Savorcnan.  either  party  may  call   upon  the  other  to   fulfUl 

Breach,  the  aperture   or  passage  made  in  the  engagement,  and  in  case  of  default  may  bring 

flie  wall  of  any  fortified  place,  by  the  ordnance  an   action  for  damages.     If  both   parties  lie   by 

of  the  besiegers,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  for  an  unreasonable  period,  and  do  not  treat  the 

fortress.     They  should  be  made  where  there  is  contract  as  continuing,  it  will  be  deemed  to  be 

the  least  defense,  that   is,  in   the  front  or  face  abandoned    by    mutual    consent.     The    defenses 

of  the  bastions.    In  order  to  divide  the  resist-  which  may  be  made  to  an  action  for  breach  of 

ance  of  the   besieged,  breaches  are  commonly  promise  of  marriage  are,  of  course,  vBricws;  but 
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it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  in  this  plsce  such  and  fit  to  be  used  as  an  arlScle  of  food.  (15  Roa, 
as  are  in  some  degree  pecldiar,     Thiro,  if  either  504-)     The  authority  of  m  agent  tb  warrant  goods 
party  has  been  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  sold  will  be  implied  where  it  is  usnal  in  the  nat- 
or  has  sustained  a  bad  character  generally,  and  ket  to  give  a  warranty  on  the  sale  of  such  gooda ; 
the  other  was  ignorant  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  such  authority,  however,  will  be  implied  anly  as 
engagement ;  or  if  the  woman   has  committed  to  eoods  sold  at  the  time  of  the  warrawty,  which 
fornication,  and  this  was  unknown  at  the  time  to  will    not    extend    to    subsequent    sales    in   the 
the  man   who  promised  to  marry  her;  or  if  the  absence  of  express  warranty, 
woman  is  deeply  involved  in  debt  at  the  time  of  Breach  of  Duty. — The  non-petformance  of  a 
the  engagement,  and  the  fact  is  kept  secret  from  duty,  or  the  performance  of  it  in  such  a  maimer 
her  intended  husband;  or  if  false  representations  that  injury  is  done  to  tMie's  employer,  through 
are  made  by  the  woman,  or  by  her  friends  in  col-  want  of  integrity  or  due  diligence  and  skill.     It    - 
lusiMi  with  her,  as  to  her  circumstances  and  sit-  is   assumed  that  there   is  an  implied  contract 
nation  in  life  and  the  amount  of  her  fortune  and  between  an  employer  and  the  person  that  he 
marriage  portion,—  any  of  these  facts,  if  prop-  employs,  according  to  which  the  latter  agrees  to 
er^  pleaded,  will  constitute  a  good  defense.     If  perform  the  duties  entrusted  to  him  in  such  a 
after   the   engagement  either  party  is  guilty  of  manner  that  the  interests  of  his  employer  shall 
gross  misconduct,  inconsistent  with  the  character  not  suffer.    In  case  of  breach  of  duty,  what  is 
which  he  or  she  Was  fairly  presmned  to  possess,  called  an  action  of  assumpsit  —  that  is,  an  action 
the  other  party  will  he  released.     If  the  woman  for    the    recovery    of    damages    for    the    non- 
insists  upon  having  her  property  settled  to  her  performance  of  a  promise,  which,  though  not 
own  personal  use,  it  is  said  that  this  will  justify  under  seal,  is  yet  founded  on  proper  conaidera' 
the  man  in  breaking  -off  the  engagement.    So,  if  tion  —  may  be  brought  by  the  one  who  hassus- 
the  situation  and  position  of  either  of  the  parties  tained  an  iojury,  agatc^t  the-  pe?S6|is  by  «ihom 
as  regards  his  or  her  fitness  fbr  the  marriage  re-  the  br^ch  has  been  committed, 
tation  13  maferidlly  and  permanently  altered  for  Brtach  of  ■Pgatf.—' Tix  taking  part  in  ai^ 
Ihe  worse  (whether  with  or  without  the  fault  of  riot,  aSray.  or  ttunult,  which  is  destructive  to 
such  party)  after  the  engagement,  this  will  re-  the  public  tranquillity,  or  the  causing  others  to 
lease  the  other  party.  do  anything  to  mjure  the  public  tranquillity.  Tlw 
Breath  of_  Warranty.— In  sales  of  personal  former     are    actual,     the     latter     cpnsWuctiv* 
property  an  express  warranty  fs  one  by  which  breachesL    In  b«th  caaes  the  breach  of  the  peace 
tie  warrantor  coyioants  or  undertakes  to  insure  may.  be  either  Woniouo  or  not  feloaious.    "nie 
that  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  the  contract  ,  felonious  breaches  «f  Uk  peace  are  threl)  in- muft- 
is, or  i^  not,  as  there  mentioned';  as  that's  horSe  bor:    (1)  The  riotous  assttnUing.  of  iz  or  moM 
is  sound,  that  he  is  not  iive  years  old,  etc.  persons,,  and  not  dispersuig  upon  lirocUniatioA; 
An  implied  warranty  is  one  which,  not  being  '{3)  the  riotous  dcmdialung.'oi  diufchos,  honnsf, 
expressly  made,  the  law  implies  by  the  fact  ot  buildihgs-,  or  machinhry ;  <3.)  mallciouaty  send- 
the  sale.    For  example,  the  seller  is  linderatood  tag,  deiavering,  or  uttering,  or  directly  or  indi- 
to  warrant  the  title  of  goods  he  sells,  when  they  rectly  causing  to  be.ccceivad,  knowing  the  Coo- 
are  m  his  possession  at  the  timtf  of  the  salt,  tents  thereof,  any  letter  or  writing  thiefttening 
(1  Ld.  Raym.  593)    In  general  there  is  no' implied  .to  kill  or  murdar  any  person.    The  .remaiiung 
warranty  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  sold.    The  offenses  are.  not  i felonioua,   and-  include:     (i) 
rule  of  the  civil  Jaw  was  that  a  ifair  price  implied  -afifaya;    (2)   riots^  rtjuts,  and  unlawful  «S3em- 
a    warranty   of    quality.    This    rule    has    been  blies,  which  must  have  at  least  three  perflona  to 
adopted  in  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina.     There  -eonstkute  them;    (3')   tumultitonsly  petitiontnS; 
may  be  an  implied  warranty  as  to  character,  and  <4)    forciMe  eiilry  or  detainer,  whic^  is  com- 
cven  as  to  quality,  from  statements  of  the  seller,  mitted  by  violent^  taking  or  keeping  possession 
or  a  purchase  for  a  specified  purpose.     Any  sub-  .of  lands  or  tenements,  with  menaoea,  force,  and 
stanlial    feilure,    in   the   article   supplied   to   the  arms,  and  without  the  authority  of  the  law ;  {5) 
buyer  in  pursuance  of  the  contract  of  sale,  to  riding,    or    going    armed,    with    dangerous    or 
come  up  to  the  quality,  warranted,  amounts  to  unusual  weapons,  terrifying  the  good  people  of 
a  breach  of  the  warranty,  and  proof  of  it  estab-  the  land;    f6)   spreading  false   news;   (7)   false 
lishes  the  buyer's  right  to  an  action  therefor,  and  pretended  prophecies,  with  intent  to  disturb 
This  rule  applied  to  all  cases  where  the  remedy  the  peace.    Finally,  there  are  two  constructive 
sought  is  by  an  action  on  the  warranty  for  dam-  breaches     of    the    peace,    namely,     challenging 
ages,  or  by  way  of  set -off  in  a  suit   for  the  another  to  fight,  or  bearing  such  a  diallen^, 
purchase-money;    in    such   cases    the   buyer   is  and  the  making  public  by  either  printing,  writ- 
boirad  to  prove  the  breach  and  the  damages  suf-  ing,   signs,  or  pictures,   malicious   defamatioDS 
fered  by    him   in  consequence   of  it,   and   can  oTany  person,  especially  a  magistrate,  in  order 
recover   only   to   the   extent   of   the    damage   so  to  provoke  him  to  wrath  or  expose  him  to  pub- 
proved.    A    warranty   of   soundness    does    not  lie  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule. 
extend  to  a  visible  defect    A  vendor  of  personal  Breach  of  Tntti.~-h  violation  of  duty  by  a 
property  is  not  liable  for  latent  defects,  known  trustee,   execotor,    or   any  other   person    in    a 
to  him,  but  unknown  to  the  purchaser,  unless  he  fiduciary  position.    A  trustee  is  not  permitted  to 
has  used  some  artifice  to  deceive  the  purchaser  manage  an   estate,  entrusted  to   him,  in   such   a 
in  regard  to  such  defects  or  has  warranted  the  manner  as  to  derive  any  advantage  to  himself, 
article.    Where  anarticleis  warranted  as  fit  fora  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  bound  to  manage  it  in 
certain  purpose,  the  seller  is  liable  for  an  injury  such  a  manner  that  the  person  for  whom  he  has 
sustained  by  the  vendee    in  consequence  of  its  it  in  trust  shall  reap  from  it  the  greatest  pos- 
unfitness.     Under  an  executory  contract  to  scB  sible    advantage.     Accordingly    money    held    in 
goods  t«  transitu,  the  vendor  is  obliged  to  tender  trust  by  a  trustee  must  be  invested  by  him  in 
a  merchantable  article.    On  a  sale  of  an  article  government  stock,   or   in  certain  otho"  special 
Vnown  to  be    intended   for  food   there   is  an  securities,  for  the  behoof  of  him  for  whom  he 
implied  warranty  that  it  is  sound,  wholesome,  has  the  money  in  trust;  and  if  he  hfts  not  done 
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M  bt  is,  as  a  genera!  rule,  liable  for  interest  on  ing  about  the  chemical  changes  that  take  phoe 
the  truat  funds.  Formerly  it  was  the  duty  of  in  bread  making:.  Pasteur  in  his  work  on  fer- 
the  troatee  to  ioTcst  money  in  government  mentation  states:  'In  introducing  a  quantity  of 
securities  alone,  but  under  certain  acts  (unless  yeast  into  a  saccharine  wort,  it  must  be  borne 
the  trust  deed  expressly  forbids)  a  number  of  m  mind  that  we  are  sowing  a  multitude  of 
other  somid  investments  are  allowed.  A  trustee  minute  living  cells,  representing;  so  many  centres 
who  has  grossly  mismanaged  his  trust  may  have  of  life,  capable  of  vegetating  with  extraordinary 
to  repay  money  lost,  with  interest,  and  some-  rapidity  in  a  medium  adapted  to  their  nutrition. 
times  compound  interest  (See  Trustee.)  The  This  phenomenon  can  occur  at  any  temperature 
court  of  chancery  has  adopted  two  rules  to  guide  between  zero  and  55°  C  (131°  F.),  although  a 
the  decisions  with  respect  to  the  liability  conse-  temperature  between  15°  C.  and  30"  C  (sgi  F. 
qucnt  upon  a  breach  of  trust.  The  purport  of  and  86°  F.)  is  the  most  favorable  to  its  occiv- 
the  first  is,  that  with  a  view  not  to  strike  terror  rence.*  The  individuality  of  the  yeast  plant,  the 
into,  persons  acting  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the  nature  and  amount  of  its  food  supply  and  the 
court  will  deal  leniently  with  trustees  who  have  conditions  under  which  it  develops  determine 
endeavored  fairly  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  in  the  value  of  the  yeast.  When  compelled  Co  work 
case  of  any  misapplication  of  the  trust  money  in  the  presence  of  or  to  contend  with  other  fer- 
the  court  will  not  hold  the  trustees  liable  on  ment  bodies,  the  yeast  is  contaminated  and  is  of 
slight  grounds.  The  second  rule  is,  that  care  lessened  value  for  bread-making  purposes, 
must  be  had  to  guard  against  any  abuse  of  their  Yeast,  like  plants  of  higher  orders,  is  often 
trust  on  the  part  of  the  trustees.  A  fraudulent  poorly  nourished.  Yeast  used  for  brewing  pur- 
misuse  of  trust  funds  is  punishable  as  a  mia-  POses  is  developed  from  healthy,  vigorous,  well- 
demeanor  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  nourished  yeast  plants,  and  is  called  high  yeast 

Brewi  and  Bread  M«ldng.    Bread  is  the  See  Bm wing.  .       ,.   ,,         .  ■  . 

product  obtained  by  baking  a  mixture  made  of  J*'<^  different  forms  m  which  y«»st  is  used, 

wheat  flour  or  the  meal  from  any  cereal  and  "  '^^  ?''**■  **""  ^""^^  compressed  soft  cakes, 

water  alone,  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  shortening  brewers    yeast,   etc..   are  simply   different   ways 

and     yeast,     or     baking     powder.     Unleavened  ^°'   P"!!"'"^  '"^,  "^"°^'i^"'«  ^^  '«»'   ^ 

bread  is  that  made  without  yeast  or  other  leaven-  ^}%  ''°"?^  .^°  "^  to  'eaven  the  entire  rnass.    The 

ing  agent.     Ordinarily,  the  temi  bread  is  applied  ;''ffe«"t  ^'""^^  °^  '9^1  "^^  ""f"  ^=  "idividual- 

to   the  product   made   from   wheat   flour,    but  'ty  and  character  of  the  yeast  plants, 

other  cereals  either  alone  or  mixed  with  wheat  .     Air  takes  an  important  part  m  bread  making; 

are    used    for    bread-making   purposes,   as    rye,  '"  «*"»"  Tif  ^'^U'   ^"'^^  ^"^^"zed  by 

com,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  fiariey.  Wheat  and  Pasteur  as  follows:  "Fermentation  by  means  of 

rye,  however,  are  the  only  cereals  which  yield  a  yeast  appears,  therefore,  to  be  essentiaUy  c^- 

gluten  specially  adapted  to  retaining  gas  and  ""«*=^    "J  *"    ^«,  ProP«ly    possessed    by    this 

producinfa  light,  porous  dough  and  breid.  """""^  '=«1.'"'"  P'ant  of  perfoiTnmg  its  respira- 

Brea^malSngls  an  ancient  art    In  prehis-  to ry  functions,  somehow  or  other,  with  oxy^n 

tone  times    there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  e^^ting  combined   in  sugar      Its  fermentative 

baking  and  use  of  cereals  as  food.    The  earliest  rTk^^t'"  •^"";="?=^^5  ?   '^"'^"   '™°   ^""^^■ 

historians  speak  of  bread  and   bread    making.  ^^'^  ^y  the  greatest  and  least  possible  access  to 


of  nutrition.    If  V 


Bread  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  par- 
ticularly unleavened  bread,  suggesting  that  leav-  ,  ,  -■  , 
«ied  bread  was  known  at  that  time.  It  was  in  Quantity  of  free  oxygen  1  . 
Egypt  that  bread  making  first  reached  any  de-  "'^'  ""tntion.  and  respiratory,  combus,,^...,  ... 
gAe  of  perfection.  The  art  of  bread  making  other  words,  }f  we  cause  it  to  live  after  the  man- 
has  kept  ^ce  with  the  advance  of  civilisation ;  JJf ^  °\  ^  """!■  P5<fe/ly  so  cal  ed,  it  ceases  to 
the  mOTC^perfect  the  system  of  bread  making,  ^.^/*T^*=  1  .  ^  'i"""  T^'° a^'^.^%  u* 
the  higher  the  grade  of  civilization.  From  weight  of  the  plant  developed  and  that  of  the 
Egypt,  bread  making  was  introduced  into  Greece  f^^ .  <le?oinposed,  which  forms  _  ,ts  principal 
and  f^m  there  imo  Italy,  and  Uter  it  followed  J'*'*'.  '^  "^']^  '!L?™°r^  a°  ■?"'  ""I^'  ^^'\u 
with  the  advance  of  Ronian  civilization.  Among  W  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  deprive. the 
the  more  civilized  American  Indian  naliona,  y^^l  "f  ^"  ^'.'"'y'.""^  '^"^  '}  f  ^"^^"^  '"  t 
particularly  the  Aztecs  and  cliff-dwellers,  brrad  saccharine  medium  deprived  of  free  oxygen,  it 
making  r^ched  a  comparatively  high  grade.  ;*■""  multiply  J  ust  as  if  air  were  present,  al- 
Melhods  of  bread  ™king  ™ry  considerably  '^""B^  with  less  activily  and  under  these  c.r- 
■  P       .'   ■          ■    ■  cumstances  its  fermentative   character   will   be 


among  different  nations,  although  the  underly.  cumstances  its  lermeniative,  cnaraaer   win    k 

ing  pFinciples  with  all  are  esswtially  the  same.  ""^^  "'^"'''^  ■  ""<^5^  'hese  circumstances,  more- 

T^c  main  differences  are  in  the  way  in  which  °''^''-   "^   *^^"   *'"<*   '^^   greatest   disproportion, 

the  yeast  or  fermem  material  is  employed,  and  al!  other  conditions  being  the  same,  between  the 

the    method    of   manipulation.      During   ^cent  J^'K^t  of  yeast  formed  and  the  we«ht  of  sugar 

years,  study  of  the  yeast  pUnt  has  resulted  in  decomposed.      Lastly    if   free   oxygen   occur   m 

Improved  methods  of  bread  making.    The  purity  "^'^^S   quantities,   the   ferment   power    of   tiie 

of  the  yeast  and  the  quality  of  the  flour  are  the  l^^}  ™jy  P^^s  through  all  the  degrees  comnre- 

two  most  essential  features  for  the  production  ^^"^^d  between  the  two  extreme  limits  of  which 

of  bread  of  good  quality.  we  have  spoken."  „  ,  „ 

Yeast   is  a    unicellular  plant  which   readily  According  to   Brown,  "yeast  cells  can  use 

reproduces   itself  by   the   process   of   'budding*  oxygen  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  aerobic  fungi, 

when     added     to     a     baiter     containing     small  and  probably  require  it  for  the  full  completion 

amounts    of    saccharine,    mineral,     and    nitro-  of  their  life-history ;  but  the  exhibition  of  their 

genous  matter.   Flour  contains  all  of  the  food  re-  fermentative   functions   is   independent   of   their 

quired  for  the  propagation  of  the  yeast  plant,  environment  with  regard  to  free  oxygen." 
which  secretes  a  number  of  chemical  compounds  From  the  investigations  of  Pasteur,  Brown, 

called  enzymes  which  are  active  agents  in  bring-  and  others,  it  would  appear  that  during  knead- 
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ing  and  aeration,  the  ferrncnuticin  proceis  is 
changed  from  anaerobic  to  aerobic  form,  which 
appears  necessary  in  order  that  the  full  develop' 
ment  and  complete  workings  of  the  yeast  cells, 
can  take  place. 

The  principal  chemical  change*  which  take 
place  in  bread  roalciiw  are:  (i)  production  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol ;  (a)  change  of  in- 
soluble carbohydrates  to  solnble  form ;  (3)  pro- 
duction of  lactic  and  other  adds;  (^)  forma- 
tion of  volatile  hydrocarbon  derivatiTes;  (5) 
change  of  solubility  and  molecular  structure  of 
the  protcid  compounds;  (6)  formation  of  amide 
and  ammonium  compounds  from  proteids;  and 
(7)  partial  oxidation  of  the  faL  The  agents 
which  bring  about  these  diemical  changes  are 
ferment*  and  beat  The  yeast  plant,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  secretes  a  number  of  enzyrnes  or 
cbernical  products  which  are  active  agents  in 
producing  chemical  changes.  Diastase  and  in- 
Tcrtase  act  upon  the  carbohydrates  forming  deic- 
trose  stiffs  which  undergo  alcohelie  fermenta- 
tion. This  results  in  th«  production  of  about  one 
per  cent  each  of  carbon  diomde  and  alcohol.  Diirr- 
ing  the  process  of  baking,  nearly  all  of  the  alco- 
hol is  expelled,  as  only  tWces  of  alcohol  have' 
been  obfained  in  fr^sh  bread.  The  joint  action 
of  the  yeast  attd  hfeat  upon  the  starch  grannlea 
results  ill  .changing  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
starch  to  sohible  -forms  as  dextrin  and  dextrose 
sugars.  Some  of  the  starch  grains  are  rup- 
tured, others  are  partially  disintegrated  by  the 
ferment  action,  while  many  appear  to  be  unal- 
tered. These  physical  changes  of  the  starch 
granules  render  bread  more  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  the  digestive  fluids. 

Lactic,  acetic,  and  occasionally  butyric  and 
other  acids  are  formed  during  bread  making, 
particularly  if  the  alcoholic  ferment  becomet  in- 
active and  sour  dough  is  formed.  From  .3  to  4 
per  cent  of  acid,  calculated  as  lactic  acid,  is 
formed  and  unites  with  the  glulea  proteids  dur- 
ing the  baking  process.  The  amount  of  volatile 
hydrocarbon  derivatives  formed  during  bread 
making  is  small,  less  than  .10  of  a  jk^  cent. 
These  compounds  give  the  characteristic  aroma 
to  freshly  baked  bread. 

The  wheat  proteids  undergo  a  number  of 
chemical  changes  during  bread  making.  (See 
Whkat;  Wheat  Flour.)  While  the  proteids 
of  wheat  are  mainly  in  the  form  of  insoluble 
glutens,  small  amounts  are  present  as  albu- 
min and  globulin.  Wheat  gluten  is  composed 
of  two  substances:  gliadin,  a  glue-like  oody, 
atid  gluten  in,  a  gray  powder  to  which  the 
bands  of  gliadin  adhere.  Gliadin  constitutes 
the  binding  material  of  the  flour,  and  enables 
the  dough  to  retain  the  carbon  dioxid  gas 
formed  during  fermentation  and  this  leavens 
the  bread.  An  excessive  amount  of  gliadin  pro. 
duces  a  soft  sticky  dough,  while  an  excess  of 
glutenin  reduces  the  power  of  expan^on  of  the 
dough.  In  hard  wheat  flours,  the  gluten  is  com- 
posed of  about  35  per  cent  glutenin  and  65  per 
cent  gliadin.  The  ratio  of  gliadin  to  glutenin 
determines  very  largely  the  quality  of  the 
bread.  The  removal  of  the  gliadin  proteid  from 
lour  results  in  a  loss  of  bread-making  proper- 
ties, as  the  dough  fails  to  expand.  Any  inter- 
ference with  the  gliadin -glutenin  ratio  in  Sour 
affects  its  bread-making  qualities. 

Yeast  is  employed  in  bread  nuking,  not  only 
to  produce  gas  and  e^qnod  the  dou^  but  also 


to  produce  other  chemical  changes  as  forma- 
tion of  acid  bodies  that  ccmibine  with  the  proteids 
to  form  acid  proteids  which  frequently  favorably 
affect  the  ^liadin-glutenin  ratio.  Because  of  the 
difference  m  the  amounts  of  gliadin  and  glutenin 
in  flours,  the  methods  of  bread  making  must  be 
varied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  different 
kinds  of  flour. 

In  average  bread  making,  from  i^j  to  3  per 
cent  of  dry  matter  is  lost  by  fermentation  and 
the  formation  of  volatile  products  as  carbon 
dioxid,  alcohol,  volatile  hydrocarbons,  and  am- 
monium products.  The  losses  fall  alike  upon 
both  the  carbohydrates  and  proteids.  With  pro- 
longed fermentation,  the  losses  of  dry  matter 
may  amount  to  5  per  cent  or  more. 

Bread  varies  in  chemical  composition  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  flour  from  which  it  is 
made.  Some  flours  contain  la  per  cent  and 
more  of  proteids,  while  others  contain  8  per 
cent  and  less,  according  to  the  composition  of 
the  wheat  from  which  tm  flour  has  Men  milled. 
(See  Wheat.)  Flours  of  high  protein  content 
contain  proportionally  less  starch  than  low  pro- 
tein flours.  The  starch  and  protein  content  of 
flour  and  bread  vary  inversely. 

COMPOSITION  OF  BREAD. 
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When  either  whole  or  skim  mflkis  used,  the 
bread  contains  more  protein.  The  use  of  milk 
in  bread  making  is  desirable  because  of  its  in- 
creasing the  nutritive  value  of  the  bread  prod- 
uct. The  amount  of  fat  in  bread  varies  with 
the  amount  of  lard,  butter,  or  other  form  of 
shortening  used  in  the  making.  Occasionally 
a  large  amount  of  lard  is  used  to  prevent  the 
bread  from  drying  out   too  rapidly. 

The  composition  of  bread  is  influenced  also 
by  the  method  of  milling  the  wheat.  The 
outer  and  aleurone  layers  of  the  wheat  kernel 
contain  more  nitrogen,  fat,  and  ash  than  the 
floury  portion,  hence  their  addition,  as  in  gra- 
ham and  entire-wbeat  flours  causes  the  bread 
to  be  richer  in  these  compounds.  When  milled 
from  the  same  lot  of  wheat,  graham,  entire- 
wheat,  and  white  flours  have  the  following  cam- 
position  : 


is. 


Suvlsht  (wUte  flout) . 
Entire-wlKat  Sour .... 


Digestion  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
finer  grades  of  white  flour  are  more  diffestible 
than  either  graham,  or  entire-wheat  flour; 
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The  higher  degfree  of  digestibility  of  the 
white  bread  results  in  its  furnishing  a  larger 
amount  of  available  nutrients  to  the  body  than 
is  supplied  by  either  graham  or  entire-wheat. 
The  available  nutrients  in  the  three  kinds  of 
flour  milled  from  the  same  lot  of  wheat  are  as 
follows : 
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White  bread  when  properly  made  from  a. 
glutinous  flour  has  a  high  ckgree  of  digestibility, 
and  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  oat  pre- 
parations supplies  the  body  with  more  arailable 
nutrients  than  is  secured  from  any  other  cereal. 

Bread  is  not  generally  subject  to  adultera- 
tion, although  various  forms  of  sophistication 
have  been  practised.  The  most  common  form 
of  adulteration  is  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of 
alum  with  damaged  and  inferior  grades  of  flour. 
Occasionally  rye  bread  is  in  part  prepared  from 
wheat  flour.  Wheat  bread  also  has  been  pre- 
pared from  flour  of  mixed  cereals,  as  corn  and 
wheat.  During  recent  years  this  practice  has 
practically  ceased  in  the  United  States  owing 
to  national  laws  regulating  the  taxing  and 
branding  of  wheat  flours  when  mixed  with  other 
cereals  or  materials. 

During  the  process  of  baking,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  oven  may  range  from  325°  to  260° 
C. ;  the  interior  ot  the  loaf,  however,  does  not 
reach  100°  C.  Various  forms  of  ovens,  heated 
in  different  ways  and  with  diflerent  kinds  of 
fuel  are  in  use.  Modern  bake  ovens  are  usually 
so  constructed  as  to  secure  the  highest  efliciency 
from  the  fuel  consumed  and  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary losses  of  heat  by  radiation.  Some  ovens 
are  provided  with  self -registering  thermometers 
and  thermostats  for  the  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature, also  devices  as  trucks,  racks,  and  trays 
for  receiving  the  bread.  The  hake-ovens  in  use 
in  different  countries  vary  widely  in  form  and 
method  of  heating.  Before  stoves  were  used, 
bread  was  baked  in  special  ovens  usually  adja- 
cent to  open  fireplaces.  In  some  localities, 
brick  bake-ovens  were  built  out  of  doors.  A 
fire  was  made  in  the  oven  and  when  the  bricks 
were  sufficiently  heated,  the  coals  were  removed 
and  the  unbaked  bread  was  placed  in  the  hot 
oven,  where  it  readily  baked.  This  plan  of 
heating  ovens  is  even  now  in  use  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries.  For  home  bread-making  pur- 
poses to  the  United  States  stoves  provided  with 
bake-ovens  are  used  almost  exclusively. 


Bread,  as  offered  in  the  market,  is  made  in 
loaves  of  various  forms,  which  usually  weigh 
about  one  pound.  In  some  countries  laws  regu- 
lating the  weight  of  the  bread  are  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  bakeries  are  subject  to  sanitary  in- 
spection. During  the  process  o£  doughing.  flour 
will  absorb  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  water. 
During  the  baking  process  a  part  of  this  water 
is  expelled  as  steam.  On  account  of  the  addi- 
tional water  absorbed,  a  pound  loaf  of  bread 
can  be  made  from  .65  to  .?S  pounds  of  flour.  A 
barret  of  flour  weighing  igb  pounds  will  make 
from  275  to  300  pound  loaves  of  bread,  whidi 
will  contain  about  170  pounds  of  dry  material. 
Since  bread  readily  loses  water,  allowance  is 
usually  made  in  Ij^ng  for  subsequent  shrink- 
age in  weight.  Because  ot  greater  power  for 
absorption  of  water,  some  Bours  are  more  valu- 
able for  bread-making  purposes  than  are  oth- 
ers. The  larger  the  amount  of  gluten  which  a 
flour  contains,  the  greater  is  the  power  to  ab- 
sorb water  and  to  produce  a  large  number  of 
loaves  per  barrel.  A  low  gluten  content  influ- 
ences the  moisture  content  of  bread  more  than 
it  does  the  size  of  the  loal  Flour  which  con- 
tains a  well-balanced  gluten  can  have  lo  or 
even  20  per  cent  of  starch  or  other  material 
added  without  influencing  the  size  of  the  loaf, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  moist 
gluten  to  dough  does  not  materially  increase 
ttie  power  of  expansion  or  the  size  of  the  loaf. 
Flours  which  possess  poor  qualities  of  expan- 
sion are  often  unproved  by  blending  with  those 
of  different  character.  In  many  larger  bakeries, 
special  machinery  has  been  devised  for  the 
blending  of  different  qualities  of  flour.  In  some 
bakeries,  one  kind  of  flour  is  used  for  making 
the  sponge  which  is  then  mixed  with  another 
kind. in  making  the  dough.  Some  of  the  more 
expensive  and  higher  grades  of  flour  are  often 
used  in  this  way  to  impart  quality  to  the  bread 
product.  Comparative  baking  trials  are  made 
when  flours  are  tested  for  technical  purposes, 
the  same  weight  of  flour,  yeast,  water,  and  other 
materials  being  used.  From  the  tests  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  bread  are  determined,  as 
color,  size  of  loaf,  weight,  odor,  and  taste. 

Special  trade  names  are  given  to  different 
kinds  of  bread.  In  some  bakeries,  a  brad 
known  as  home-made  or  domestic  bread  is 
made.  Different  kinds  of  bread  are  usually  due 
to  differences  in  manipulation,  as  extent  of  fer- 
mentation, kneading,  lightness  of  dough,  etc 
For  domestic  purposes,  a  moist  loaf  of  good 
qualihr  is  usually  preferred  to  one  that  is  ex- 
tremely porous  and  readily  dries.  Different 
names  are  applied  to  various  bread  products, 
as  Vienna  bread,  a  high-grade  white  bread 
made  with  yeast,  milk,  shortening,  salt,  and  in 
some  instattces  a  small  amount  of  sugar.  Vari- 
ous other  ingredients  are  sometimes  used  in 
bread  making,  as  potatoes,  potato  starch,  potato 
water,  bailey  water,  buttermilk,  mtdasses,  etc. 
These  materials  take  only  a  secondary  part  in 
the  process,  influencing  the  taste  and  flavor  more 
than  the  composition,  unless  used  in  large 
amounts.  The  flavor  of  bread  is  due  to  tM 
small  amount  of  ethereal  products  formed  dur- 
ing fermentation  by  the  action  of  the  ferrnenti 


^  developed   during 

the  process  of  lermentation  in  case  the  yeast  ii 
of  poor  quality  or  the  flour  is  unsound. 
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if    bread  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  conditions  of  prepMV 

__._  . .   __   pumper-  tion  according  to  the  kind  of  flour  used. 

nickel,  which  is  made  from  the  graham  of  rye,  Hakry  Snydek, 

flat  bread  made  in  large  fiat  cakes  without  yeast  Chtmitl,  Univeriiiy  of  MinMetoia. 

from  wheat  floor,  and  baked  on  the  top  of  a  Iwt         Bread-fruit    {ArtocarPus  incita).  a  tree  of 

ttove._   This'  bread   is   extoisiTcly   used,  in   the  jhe  natural  order  Urtiracca,  native  of  the  Indian 

Scandinavian   countries.     Black  bread  la  ,used  Archipelago  and  of  the  southern  Pacific  Islands. 

by  the  peasantry  m  many  Etirop^n  countries.  u  attains  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet ;  is  often 

Aerated   bread   is  made  by  forcing  carijon  limbless  for  half  its  height,  bears  leathery,  glossy 

diojtide  through  the  dougb  instead  of  securmff  dark  green,  three-  to  nine-lobed  leaves,  one  to 

a   like  result   by   fermentation   with   yeast,  etc..  three  feet  long;  has  compact,  club-shaped,  yellow 

as  in  the  ordinary  method  of  bread  making;  (^jkins  of  male  flowers,  9  to  15  inches  long,  and 

For  home  bread  nwking.  Miss  Shepperd  m  sub-globular  heads  of  female  flowers  with  spongy 

her  <Hand-Book  of  Household  Science,*  gives  receptacles;    and    uauaUy    seedless,    spheroidal 

the  following  dueclions:    "Bread   with   Home-  fruits,  at  first  green,  Uter  brown,  and  lastly  yeJ- 

Uade    Yeast.— One    cup    of    g(»d    home-made  low,  six  indies  or  more  in  diameter,  hanging  by 

yeast,    one    cup    of    milk    and     water     (one  short  thick  stalks  singly  or  in  clusters  of  two 

hsJi  c^  of  each)  and  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  ^r  three  from  the  smaller  branches.    The  rough 

«li     R=v,.  the  temperature  of  liquid  and  flour  rind  is  irregularly  marked  in  squares  and  other 


V  Ji    "1""'";,'°'°  •.•'"PS'".'"''  ™»'«1'  ">  figure.   »ilh   raiirf  coitres.    Thi  miriw   fruit 

.ft  "if™    «™'..  lel.ns«,tl>ree  ton't  "•  a,oi„  ,  mBkiT juice,  and  who.  in  th«  edibl. 

until  double  m  .ue    ketpras  id».y.  at  75    F,  ,„p  j,  „,e„,b,e,  f„,h  brad,  being  white  aid 

and  when  nsei^  mold  into  loaves,  let  stand  one  n^eaiy.    It  is  then  slightly  lart.    LaKr  it  becomes 

bout  and  bake.'    The  hon,e-n,ade  yeast  is  made  ^b„   j^   „j  ,„,„  „!  decay.    In  trofical 

™iSi°i:',i    ^''.i  °"  i'\',  '".'  °.'  "?J'  '?  "  countrU;  wfcre  it  ha.  been  introduced  and  par- 

jmooth  batter  with  one  half  nint  of  cold  water.  ^|„^  -^  ;„  „^^,,  j„       y^  j„i,  j,  yJJ^ 

Oyer  this  pour  one  ([uart  of  boiling  water,  pour-  „i„ed  .»  a  nutriSou,  food,  being  prepared  fS 

^1,         'a  !Si  ?'"""' a'""'^-,    ^TaaV"  use  in  various  ways.    WhS  baked  it^iemble. 

l™w;u    ,^^^       <    ?S        5*""    ^''T  nlanoin  rather  tbSiwheatenb.=>d,  being aweel- 

wfi.  ™iff;:  !l.  V     5S^             ™    .    "*"■  I'll    ""iltlr  aatringent.   but   oth^wST  ateioat 

™^^.^  ;,'™  i»  It  J™   ™,i?,S  ,■  taSelesJTwben  fVSh  fruit,  cannot  be  procured. 

ES^.'S.V«"»':;„SLm?T„?^  l,'^,^  >«  "  someeime.  slightly  fermented,  beaten  to  . 

5S.tJ^™~i„(™.fjS,.l     ^    Kii  paMy  mass,  and  so  usci    Another  common  way 

to  "^.iTr  °n  a  etSrnhce     ThTiir  SS  Sf^ariw  it  i,  to  beat  it  to  a  paMe  with  cocoa- 

£  ttot'uglify  w..henU'"s3ideJ''yo"e°«"  "«S  t»  '°Sifcr,hi' Si'lrSl'irS 

tinv  frf^h  vMflt  intn  if  plantains,  etc.    brnce  the  trees  produce  two  or 

*"^-c£m?r^:^'*a"Bread.-To  make  bread  ^ ^lJ^t;:^^i^t^^^^,  ?^ 

with  compressed  yeast,  break  a  one-half  ounce  !n™lt![rh?nhS^rf™sri??(Jf^»«  «^ 

cake  of  compressed  yeast  into  small  pieces  in  a  ^.iPt^^  K^l^tT^  s!?^fS^  $S2 

cup,  and  cover  with  cold  water.    Pla«  in  a  bowl  Sfi.^hl^i;  ^^  ^  Z.*^J^^  S.*«,^ 

onepintotliquid— one  half  milk  and  one  half  yaluabJe;  m  the  South  S«  Islands  its  fibrous 

watCT.     Make  dw  temperature  of  the  mixture  l'^.  ^^  «  woven  into  cloth  «&a»bl'n8.  !>" 

75°  F.   Into  this  liqSd^two  level  teaspoon-  ^''y"  ^^' {^l^'^i  1 /'l^LnarW 

ftils  of  salt,  stir  in  a  cup  of  sifted  flour;  atif  °°^J^  ;??1^  ui^-  ^^,JL^f^^ 

the  yeast  and  water  in  the  cup,  and  pow  iitto  ^^Jf'^  "!  *^^'^"^'  '^.t  ?^?^J'^,*f* 

this,-  put  in  another  cup  of  fcur  andbeat  It  "^^^  *^>*'  l^'lcd  with  coooannt  oil  is 

well!    Continue  to  stir  in  flour.  keepiuK  sides  of  "sedforcaTilkmgcBiioe.^  pads,  etc.;  the  beautiful 

bowl  clean,  and  kneading  witA  the  splon  until  J«"S.*  '"■"'^JL^'^^^?^  1^^  ^^t.'!^  f^xpoj^ 

nearly  stir  enough.    Then  bathe  the  hands,  wipe  to  the  air  beoomM  dark  hfce  niiihogii^.  and  is 

them  dry.  flour  the  board,  and  knead  the  doii^  ^  *°'  "^S?'  ^rt"^*-  ^^  ^*«  f««"fj  ^^ 

until  it  ceases  to  adhere  to  the  hands  or  board.  >?.  fe"""*    '^^^  t^ee  ha.  been  cultivated  to  a 

when  no  floiir  is  used.    Grease  the  bowl  with  slight  extent  m  southern  Florida,  but  the  fruits 

some   nice-flavored   fat   and   treat    the  top   of  rarely  appear  even  in  the  most  soirthem  raai> 

dough  after  putting  into  the  bowl  in  the  same  ^Ms  of  the  United  States,  because  diey  do  not 

way.     Cover  the  bowl  with  a  white  doth   and  ^ea'  i''^'™!]i**"\  ^^  ""'?!  S'**'/^^  *^ 

allow  the  dough  to  rise.    See  that  the  air  is  not  'fterbeing  gathered  become  hard  and  di5agrce- 

cooler  or  warmer  than  75°  F.     Let  the  dough  "t"'*  >»  ^"'f-    F^J  "."  account  of  the  introduo- 

rise  three  hours,  or  until  it  is  double  its  original  tion  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  into  the  West  Indies 

size,  knead  well  and  mold  into  loaves,  put  in  •?  the  last  decade  of  the  1 8th  century,  when  nich 

greased  pans,  grease  over  the  top,  let  rise  one  i«ts  were  more  difficult  and  1ms  common  than 

hour,  when  it  will  again  double  its  size  if  prop-  »  century  later,  see  Curtis.   'Botanical   Maga- 

erly  manipulated,  then  bake.'  f""*,  <P?-  aSesryi).  .  A  near  rdative  of  the 

These  methods  of  making  bread  are  particu-  bread-fruit  tree  is  the  jack  (q.v.). 
larly  adaptable  to  hard  wheat  flours.  For  soft  Bread  Making.  See  Brsad. 
wheat  flours,  other  methods  in  which  more  salt  Bmd-nnt  (.Brotimmn  olieattruM),  a  tree 
is  used,  a  longer  time  allowed  for  fcrmenta-  r>i  the  natural  order  Vrticacea,  a  native  of  the 
tion,  and  a  stiffer  dough  is  nude,  will  be  found  West  Indies  and  closely  related  to  the  bread- 
to  give  better  results.  Because  of  differences  in  fruit.  The  tree,  which  is  very  large,  bears  shiniiw 
the  composition  of  the  various  kinds  of  flour,  lance-shaped  leaves;  globose  catkins  of  male  and 
no  directions  can  be  given  which  are  alike  female  flowers  on  different  trees;  and  yields  a 
applicable  to  all.  The  method  of  bread  making  gummy,  milky  juice  from  its  bark.  The  round, 
which  it  suited  to  one  flour  does  not  necessarily  ydlow  fruits  (drupes),  which  are  about  three 
give  the  best  results  with  other  floors.    In  fact,  inches  in  circumference,  contain  each  a  lini^ 
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BREAD  RIOT  IN  HBW  YOSK— BREAKWATER 

seed.    When  roasted  or  boiled  they  are  used  like  Faraham.     Dominated  by  Offitt,  a  demagc^ue, 

bread,  and,  having-  a  flavor  which  resembles  hazel  he  joins  a   labor  organization.     Famham  loves 

nuts,    form    a    pleasant    food.     In    the    United  Alice  Belding,  who  refuses  him,  but  still  returns 

States  the  tree  has  not  been  cultivated.  his  love.     During  a  strike  Farnham  organizes 

Bread  Riot  in  New  York,  The,  a  riotous  patrolmen.    The   mob    attacks   his   hous^    and 

demonstration  in  New  York,  13  Feb.  1837.     The  Sleeny  assaults  Famham,  but  fails  to  kill  him. 

financial   policy  of   President  Jackson   had  ere-  y™"'   *""   "°'",    P^y^   ""   addresses   to   Maud, 

ated   an   era  of  wild-cat   banks,  currency   infla-  ^"'""^^  Famham  s  hom^  assaults  and  robs  him, 

tion,  extravagant  speculation,   and  high  prices  ?■      ^=.*"     Mrs.- Beldmg  come  and  nurse 

which  bore  cruelly  on  the  poor,  flour  being  $12  him-     Offitt   turns   suspicion  to   Sleeny,   hastens 

a    barrel,    partly    owing    to    a    short    crop    the  "  Maud,  and  urges  her  to  fly  with  him.     Sus- 

year  before,  and  other  prices  in  proportion.     In  ?.«^™R.  ^he  refuses,  gets  and  reveals  his  secret 

New   York  the  general   distress  was  intensified  Slemy,  who  has  been  arrested,  brwks  jail,  and 

by  the  great   fire  of    15-16   Dec    1835,   which  |*    Mauds   home   niMts   OffiU   and  kills   hm 

destroyed  nearly  700  business  and  other  build-  ^'^eny  '*  f'=d  for  killing  Offitt.  and  acqtiitted 

ings,   covering   some    13   acres   in   the   heart   of  ^^   the   ground   of  temporary   msamty      The 

the  city  and  occasioning  a  loss  of  $20,000,000.  ^'<, '»  a  brilliant  presentation  of  the  coiiditions 

For  some  time  the  Jacksonian  press  had  been  °^,    '"^?'^°  »»  !"''  period      Its  authorship  was 

denouncing  the   grain   dealers   as   the   cause   of  acknowledged  in  T902  by  John  Hay. 

the    famine    prices,    mentioning    especially    ^i  Breadalbane,  brfd-ill'bSn,  a  district  in  the 

Hart,  the  leading  commission  merchant,  and  the  western  part  of  Perthshire,  in  the  centre  of  the 

houses  of  Mcech  and  Herrick,  although  as  thejr  Grampians,  which  here  cover  a  large  tract  of 

were  commisBion  dealers  their  stocks  were  obvi-  the  county  in  length  and  breadth.     This  district 

ously  not  private  hoards.    On  13  Feb.  1837,  just  is  a  complete  mixture  of  high  and  low  hills. 


before    Jackson's    term    expired,    these    papers  yielding  pasture  for  large  (locks  of   sheep   and 

announced  a  public  meeting  in  City  Hall   Park  shelter  for  game,  with  intermediate  valleys,  some 

at  4  P.M.,  the  call  being  headed  'Bread,   Meat,  of   which   are    susceptible   of   cultivation,    while 

Rent,   Fuel !     TTieir   prices   must   come   down  !•  others  are  merely  areas  of  peat  and  heath.     Loch 

The  call  was  signed  by  dKht  men,  two  of  whom  Tay  lies  in  the  centre  of  tne  district.    Kenmore 

—  Moses   Jacques   and   Alexander   Ming,   Jr. —  and  Killin  are  the  largest  villages. 
were  well-known  and  very  violent  demagognes.  Breadth,  a  term  in  art,  used  to  denote 

Jacques  was  made  chairman,  and  with  Ming,  means  or  effects  whereby  an  artist  becomes  dis- 

and    others,    made    furious    speeches    inflaming  Unguished  for  largeness  and  mastery  of  treat- 

Ihe  passions  of  the  crowd.     Some  one  at  length  ment.     Breadth  of  style  in  art  is  shown  in  work 

indicated    Hart's  lUire,  on  Washington  Street,  be-  which  gives  the  impression  of  these  qualities, 

Iween  Dey  and  Cortlandt,  as  a  vast  hoard  of  pro-  manifested  in  simplicity,  comprehensiveness,  and 

visions  to  relieve  their  distress,  and  the  crowd  due  subordination  ot  detail.     In  a  work  of  art 

•urged  tow«d  it.     The  police  were  swept  away  possessing   the   true   characteristics   of   breadth, 

and  beaten,  and  although  two  of  the  three  iron  the  eye,  passing  from  one  feature  to  another, 

doors  held,  the  centrr!  one  was  battered  in,  and  takes    in,   as   it    were,   the    whole    subject   and 

the  crowd  began throwingfionrbarreisandsacks  meaning  at  a  single  glance. 
Of  grain  into  the  street,  staving  in  and  tear-  BreMk-Circnit  Chronometer,  the  name  ap- 

and   as  one  of  the  papers  ranarked,   ■lowering  J^  r;"      „„,_i,.j  t„  t_.«L^..^  .^  ai.«.^.  ^ 

prices  by  leaving  less  on  the  market.'    A  fresh  5^*  ^.tt^.   ?nt™i^^.fw  ^^^.^    ^ 

Onslaught  by  the  police  was  repelled:  and  it  was  !"'***    **"«•*    mtervals,    usually   once    in    two 

not  till  well  into  the  evening  that  a  body  of  mili-  ""^onas.  „       „         „ 

tia  dispersed  the  mob,  which  by  this  time  had         Brok'cr.     See  Coal  Mininc. 
thrown  into  the   street   about    500    barrels    of  Breakeapcre,  brak'spgr.    See  AsmiAH  W. 

flour  and  ipoo  bushels  of  wheat,  the  most  of         Breaking  Bulk,  the  act  of  breaking  open  of 

It  relieving  no  one.    Herrick  s  stock  was  swnc-  g  ])aRdie,  parcel,  etc.,  and  taking  the  contents, 

what  damaged  also,  and  Meech  s  store  attacked,  g^  ^g  to  constitute  in  law  a  conversion  or  the 


The  disturbance  was  attributed  to  the  foreigners,  ]^'^^ 

hat  although  the  two  ringleaders  were  foreign,  _       , . i.  ■       .•  t  1  ■   a 

four   of  the   eight   names    signed  to    the  ^1  .Breakwater,  an  obstruction  of  any  kind 

were  American,  and  the  natives  certainly  looked  ^'"^'^  *",  "PP"^  '*>=  action  of  the  v«ves,  and 

on  at  the  mob  without  trying  to  assist  the  ofB-  "^^^  ^{l  f""*^"  and   roadsteads      The  outer 

g^^g  mole  of  the  harbor  of  Civita  Vecchia  was  built 

'         .               ,r,         ,              I        ^         ,  by  the   Emperor  Trajan  for  this  purpose;  and 

Br««d-root    (Psoraha  «o.(«i(o),  a  legunj-  (h^  piers  of  ancient  Pir^us  and  of  Rhodes  are 

inous  plant  with  edible,   fannaceous  tubers      It  ^f  ,^e   sa^e   class   of   structures.     Hertjd,   it   is 

ts  the  Pomme  blanche  or  Pomtne  de  lerre  of  the  stated   by   Josephus,    in   order   to   form    a   port 

French  pioneers      It   is  common  on  the  higher  between  Dora  and  Joppa,  ordered  mighty  stones 

prairies    from    Teitas    through    Iowa    to    Wis-  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  in  20  fathoms  water,  to 

consin.  prepare   a   foundation ;   the   greater   number   of 

Brcad-winnert,    The,    a    brief   novel,    ap-  them  50  feet  in  length,  9  feet  deep,  and  10  feet 

peared    anonymously    in     1883.      The    kindly  wide,  and  some  were  even  larger  than  these, 

interest  shown  by  Alfred   Farnham,  a  retired  In  the  use  of  such  immense  blocks  of  stone, 

army  ofBcer,  in  Maud  Matchin,  the  handsome  the  true  principles  of  constructing  a  permsoent 

but  vulgar   daughter  of   a  master  carpenter   in  barrier  to  the  waves,  appear  to  have  been  bet- 

a   western   city,   turns   her   head,   and   she  con-  ter  understood  than  they  were  17  centuries  after- 

fesses  her  love  to  him,  which  is  not  recipro-  ward.    Breakwaters    are    generally    solid    and 

cated.     Maud's     rejected     lover,     Sam     Sleeny,  made  of  stone,  but  there  are  also  floating  break- 

joumeyoian  in  Matchin's  employ,  is  jealous  of  waters  which  serve  the  same  pnrpoie.    TbeM 
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«re  bttilt  of  stroiiK  open  woodwork,  divided  into  base,  and  339  feet  at  the  top,  the  uigle  of  the 
Mveral  sections,  and  secured  by  chains  attached  slope  being  60°.  This  was  strengthened  by  an 
to  fixed  bodies.  The  breakers  paas  between  interior  concentric  cone,  5  feet  10  inches  within 
the  beams  of  such  a  Structure  as  if  through  a  the  outer  one.  The  frame  of  each  was  made 
sieve,  and  in  the  paMage  nearly  all  their  force  of  80  large  upright  timbers  24  feet  long  and  I 
is  destroyed.  It  is  estimated  that  a  breakwater  foot  square.  On  these  were  erected  80  more  of 
of  this  description  will  last  for  35  years.  Stone  14  feet  in  length,  making,  for  the  2  exterior  and 
breakwaters  are  usually  constructed  by  Eitddng  2  interior  portions,  320  of  these  uprights.  The 
loads  of  unwrought  stone  alon^  the  line  where  machine  was  then  planked,  hooped,  and  firmly 
the^  are  to  be  laid,  and  allowing  them  to  find  bolted  together.  The  first  cone  was  built  and 
their  ande  of  repose  under  the  action  of  the  floated  at  Havre,  then  taken  to  pieces,  trans- 
waves.  When  the  mass  rises  to  the  surface,  or  ported  to  Cherbourg,  and  floated  off  and  sunk 
near  it,  it  is  surmounted  with  a  pile  of  masomy,  on  6  June  1784;  and  the  second  on  7  July  fol- 
skiped  outward  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  lowing,  in  the  presence  of  10,000  spectators;  but 
enable  it  to  resist  the  action  of  the  waves,  or  it  before  the  cavity  of  this  one  could  be  filled  with 
is  covered,  as  at  Plymouth,  England,  with  large  stones,  its  upper  part  was  demolished  ii 
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water  has  to  be  constructed  of  solid  masonry  tom,  interfering  with  the  placing  of  the  next 

from  its  foundation.    The  breakwater  at  Dover,  cone.    The  original  plan  was  to  set  90  of  these 

En^and,  is  built  in  this  way,  there  being  no  cones,  of  150  feet  diameter  at  base,  60  at  top, 

stone  in  the  neighborhood  to  form  a  base  of  and  65  feet  high,  in  succession,  and  fill  them 

the  kind  described.    The  most  gigantic  break-  with  loose  stones  or  masonry,  and  the  spaces 

water  ever  constructed  is  that  which  was  erected  between  them  with  a  network  of  iron  chains,  to 

by  French  engineers  to  protect  the  harbor  of  break  the  force  of  the  waves.    Several  modifi- 

Cherbourg.    The  history  of  the  building  of  this  cations   of  the  plan  were   attempted,   the  net 


breakwater  affords  an  amusing  and  instructive  result,  after  years  of  labor  and  an  expense  of 

example  of  the  folly  of  ignoring  experience  and  upward  of  $6,000,000,  being  a  number  of  isolated 

(he  laws  of  nature.    When  Louis  XVJ.  appointed  mounds  of  stone,  extending  in  a  crescent  for 

commissioners  to  report  upon  the  best  locality  about  a^  miles.     In  1830  the  work  was  again 

for   establishing,   opposite   the   English  coast,  a  taken   up,   and   completed    in   its   present   form 

port  and  naval  arsenal,  they  recommended  the  about  1856.    For  a  full  account  of  this  stupen- 

eonstruction  of  a  dike  over  two  miles  in  length,  dous  work,   consult   Cresy's    'Encyclopsedia  of 

in  water  70  feet  deep,  in  front  of  the  harbor  of  Civil  Engineering.' 

Cherbourg,  by  sinking  a  vast  number  of  ships  There  are  many  important  breakwaters  in  the 

filled    with   masonry   as    a   basis,   and   covering  United  States,  and  each  decade  finds  an  increas- 

these  with  heavy  stones  to  within  18  feet  of  the  ing  number  of  them  as  the  demands  of  trade, 

snrface.    And  when  at  last  four  of  the  ablest  and  the  liberality  of  the  government  demands 

naval    officers    and    engineers    of    France    were  and   permits   their   construction.     The   latest   of 

appointed    to    execute    the    work,    which    was  these  (iQOp  is  the  great  breakwater  at  Buffalo, 

regarded  as  one  of  the  most  stupendous  opera-  N.  Y,,  built  to  fonn  a  harbor  for  the  immense 

tioos,  certainly  the  greatest   piece  of  hydraulic  lake   tralBc   centring   at   that   city.     This   struc-' 

architecture    ever  undertaken  by  man,  Uie  [ilan  tore  forms  the  most  important  section  of  a  long 

they  adopted  was  one  which  proved  impractica-  line  of  breakwaters  that  extend  for  4H  miles 

ble  after  having  been  prosecuted  from  the  year  along   the   water-front.     At   the   time    that   the 

1784  to  1789,  at  enormous  expense.    This  plan  present  work  was  undertaken  there  existed  the 

was  the  construction  of  huge  truncated  cones  north  breakwater,   which  is  built  of   concrete 

of  timber,  wbich.  of  the  reduced  size  at  which  and  extends  for  3.300  feet,  with  a  light  at  its 

th^  were   actually  built,  measured  36  feet  in  southerly  end.    Opposite  this  light  and  to  the 

lieigfat,  with  a  drcmnfcrence  of  473  feet  at  the  westward  of  it  is  ue  northerljr  end  at  what  ia 
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known  as  the  old  breakwater,  a  timber  and  con-  bottom  of  the  lake  95  feet  in  widtfa,  and  SO 
Crete  structure  7,608  feet  long.  There  is  a  li^ht  feet  in  depth  through  the  clay.  Then  througfa 
U  the  northerly  end  of  the  old  breakwater,  with  the  centre  of  this  trench  another  cxcavatiaa 
a  harbor  entrance  between  it  and  the  southerly  was  dredged  out  which  was  50  feet  in  width  and 
light  of  the  north  breakwater.  To  the  south  of  extended  everywhere  to  sohd  rock.  The  next 
the  old  breakwater  is  the  new  structure  now  task  was  to  fill  in  the  trench  thus  formed  with 
being  considered.  It  consists  of  a  stone  break-  gravd  which  was  brought  to  the  spot  in  scows 
water  7,261  feet  in  length,  which  connects  with  and  dumped  in,  a  bed  of  gravel  30  to  40  feet  m 
a  timber  and  concrete  structure  extending  south  depth  being  formed  in  this  way.  Upon  tku 
for  another  2,739  feel,  with  a  light  at  its  south-  «,as  placed  an  embankment  of  nibble  atone  eigbt 
erly  extremity.  Parallel  with  the  previous  feet  high,  whidi  formed  a  foondation  for  the 
siruuure,  and  slightly  to  the  westward  of  it,  timber  cribs.  These  cribs  were  built  of  sawn 
IS  a  timber  crib  breakwater,  2,803 .  feet  long,  timber  and  were  36  feet  wide,  aa  feet  high,  and 
which  runs  northerly  from  Stony  PojiL  It  has  j^m  60  to  180  feet  long.  They  were  towed  to 
a  light  on  Its  northern  extremity,  and  ^e  op«i-  position  over  the  fotmdation  and  Bunk  I^  load- 
ing between  this  and  the  last  named  break-  j  ^5,^  ^^^^  ^he  superstructure  was  bulk 
water  forms  the  south  harbor  entrance  the  ;„  benches,  the  first  6  feet,  the  second  lO  feet. 
opening  between  the  stone  breakwater  and  the  ^^  jj,e  third  12  feet  above  the  mean  water  lerd 
old  breakwater  being  known  as  the  middle  har-  ^  jj,^  ,^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^1,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
bor  entrance.  The  7,36i-fort  stretch  ot^e  ^  ;  ^  illnstrations,  a  certain  portion  oC 
llf"  V^^^^^'f  "L'^^  ^"^j.'°'"^^J^  the  crib  breakwater,  as  finished,  is  ofthis  con- 
stone-topped,  whde  the  southerly  end  of  %  gtruction;  but  the  larger  portioi  of  it  has  been 
3,739  feet,  IS  of  timber  crib  construction,  to  „,„,„j  '  1,4  ..„  „  .  t-u-,  „  ,.  a,^^  ►« 
Me  vesse  s  to  moor  alongside  of  it  inside  of  efP'^uJT'^.  .^"S?,»  IS  U^  «^«f  « 
the  harbor  strengthen  the  structure,  the  heavy  gales  of  13 
The  new  breakwater  is  built  in  the  open  SeP*-  .="''  "  ^o^.  1900,  in  the  latter  of  whidi 
waters  of  Lake  Erie,  parallel  with  the  sh5r^  the  wind  reached  a  velocity  of  80  miles  an  hour, 
1,500  feet  out  from  the  pierhead  line  of  the  ^ving  loosened  up  and  broken  the  above-water 
l^^r,  and  in  30  feet  of  water.  The  first  oper-  tmbcr  coping  and  fimsh  In  r<^atnng  the  rav 
ation  was  to  deposit  two  paraBel  ridges  of  Wf^s  of  tlie  storm,  the  damaged  soperstctJCttire 
smaU  rubble  on  the  lake  boUom,  one  on  the  was  removed  and  the  cribs  cut  down  tt.  an 
lake  side  and  one  on  the  shore  side  of  the  pro-  elevation  of  two  feet  below  the  mean  lalc»  level- 
posed  breakwater,  the  intervening  space  being  Upon  this,  concrete  blocks,  forming  Iongit*»dinal 
filled  in  with  gravel.  Another  five  feet  of  rabble  and  cross  walls,  were  placed,  and  the  iwckets 
■  ■  Es  were  added  and  again  filled  in  thus  formed  filled  in  with  rubble  ston^  4nd 
g.avd,  the  mound  thus  formed  being  roofed  in  with  heavy  concrete  work,  whi^  wds 
raised  to  within  10  feet  of  the  surface  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  original  break- 
of  the  water.  The  breakwater  was  then  built  water.  In  place  of  the  three  benches  of  the 
up  for  the  remaining  10  feet  to  the  surface  of  crib  superstructure,  the  reconstructed  portion 
the  lake  by  dumping  upon  it  large  rubble  stones,  fhows  a  parapet  and  a  banquette.  The  parapet 
The  slopes  of  the  structure  were  covered  with  which  is 'exposed  to  the  lake  side  covers  a  width 
a  revetment  of  large  stones,  lowered  into  place  of  37  feet  and  its  crest  is  12  feet  abov«  mean 
in  dose  touch   with  each  other,  so  as  to  com-  lake  level     The   banquette  is  .8  feet   wide    and 

Sletely  cover  the  rubble  stone,  the  object  of  these  is  uniformly  4  feet  above  the  lake  level.     The 

eavy    quarried    stones    being  to   prevent    dis-  new  breakwaters  have  taken  some  six  or  se\'en 

placement  of  the  rubble  by  the  action  of  the  years    to    construct,    and    the    cost    has    been 

water.    Then  came  the  important  work  of  cov-  $2,200,000     Consult;  'Reports  of  the  Chief  of 

ering   the   mound    with    large    capping    stones.  Engineers  U.  S.  A,>  :  Spon,  'Diet,  of  Engineer- 

quarried  to  prescribed  dimensions,  man;^  ofthe  'ing' ;    Stevenson,    'The    Construction    of    Har- 

slones  measuring  as  much  as  six  feet  in  thick-  bors* ;  De  Cordemoy,  <Les  portes  modemes.' 

ness.    These   atones   were  carried   out  by  five  .-i.rL.i-v,-*r 

large  floating  derricks,  each  with  a  lifting  power  .  Bream,  a  sluggish  fresh-water  fish    (-46ro- 

of    20    tons.    The    capping    stones    were    laid  «"   brama)    of  the   carp   family,   commoti    in 

snugly  together,  the  finished  top  and  side  of  the  European    kkes    and    rivers,     and    especially 

breakwater  presenting  a   fairly  even  and  true  numerous  in  the  English   fens,  where  it  finds 

appearance.    The  illustration  shows  very  clearly  all  the  conditions  most  favorable,  and  reaches 

the  way  in  which  the  top  of  the  breakwater  is  a  weight  of  seven  or  eight  pounds.    It  is  edible, 

finished,  the  heavy  top  angle  atones  serving  by  but    too   lethargic   to  afford   sport       Another 

their  weight  and  friction  to  prevent  the  heavy  ^ecies  (_A.  bUcca),  is  smaller,  silvery  white,  and 

-seas   from   taking  hold  of  the  rubble  mound,  a  favorite  with  those  who  enjoy  quiet  angling, 

loosening  it  and  washing  it  away,     A  cross  seo-  In  the,  United  States  the  term  ^bream»  is  given 

tion    of    the    breakwater    as    thus    constructed  rather  indefinitely  to  several  minnows  and  suo- 

shows  it  to  be  normally  about  140  feet  wide  at  fish;  and  to  various  marine  fishes,  better  known 

the  bottom  and  14  feet  wide  at  the  top.  as   sea-breams    <q.v.). 

-  '^t.^lu'^^°V  }T^^\^".i^^  Brearlcy,  William  Henry,  American  jour- 
constructed,  the  work  of  building  the  timber-  .  ^'^  ^  Plymouth,  Mich.,  t8  July 
crib    structure    was    also    B°^"B   °^P?«-    A=  "           He  served  in  the  Michigan  infantry  dur- 

E^r*"«^^™.,.lS%™   ;TtEf  ^;n.,«.  ^  ing  the  Civil  War,  was  connected  with  several 

ber  and  concrete  lorm   has  the  aavantage  01    „°,  ■  ;^  ^  ■  •  j  jii.   -n  ■ -i-nx- 

tlic  Sr*  slS  ».,  to  prtpire  .  foondation  md  seum  of  Art  iSSj     He  h..  published  'RtctJl^- 

for  tbl.  pmipose  .  p<S|.e?ful  cl.m-shell  dreds.  l'™>     •>}     'he     ?"t    J.^TT-^^S^IiFil: 

boilt  especiafiy  for  ffc  worlt  was  used  to  dredge  'Wanted,  a  Copyist' ;  'Leading  Events  of  the 

a  tiencu  aiong  th*  line  oi  the  breakwater  in  the  American  Revolalion.' 
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BREAST— BBBATHINO  AND  HEALTH 

Brcsst,  in  female  animals,  a  glandular  work  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  artiUeiT-  ol 
structure,  containing  vessels  for  the  accretion  the  enemy.  In  general  it  ought  not  to  be  less 
of  milk,  and  excretory  ducts,  which  open  by  than  lO,  nor  more  than  i8,  or  at  most  24  feet' 
small  orifices  in  the  nipple,  and  discharge  the  Uiick.  The  rule  of  Cugnot  is,  that  the  breast- 
secreted  fluid  for  the  nourishment  oi  the  child,  work  should  be  so  high  that  notbiug  but  the- 
At  the  centre  oi  each  breast  there  ia  a  sm^l  sky  and  the  tops  of  trees  can  be  seen  within 
projecticm,  the  nipple,  and  this  is  surrounded  by  canuoo-shot  from  the  interior  of  the  intrench' 
a  dark  ring  termed  the  areola.  The  nipple  is  the  tnents.  If  this  rule  cannot  be  ioUowed  do 
part  which  the  infant  seizes  in  its  mouth,  and  account  of  the  height  of  neighhocii^  moimtains, 
through  the  passage  of  which  the  milk  flows  the  interior  of  the  fortification  ought  to  be 
into  the  mouth  of  the  child  in  the  act  of  stK-  secured  by  traverses.    > 

"'^^F^  *^r*''^"^'"?Vi:'  °/  ''''^S'*.i!'  B«ath    (A.S.   bratd.   odor,  brsath).    The 

^"^  ^"..f^'''  f'^***  V    tI  *f^^.^.  ^'  ordinary  breath  has  a  sfight  odor,  and  contains 

nipple  Md  the  mtegument     The  breast  is  liable  „;^        ^                  „rbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  wa-- 

to  many  diseases    frcnn  irr.lat.on  during  nurs-  and  orglnic'impurities.     In  quiet  breathing 

ing    bru>ses   of  the  part,   undue  pressure   from  .    ^^obably  never  carries  microbes.     In  diseased 

tight    clothes,   jnd    from    constitutional    causes.  ^^\^  ^^^^   ^„^  ,^^h   „.         ^f^           ^           ^„j 

]^''^t'^  t  i^l'^uZ^hZ^T^Jf^:^  """"ach,.  in    constipation,  Tnd    in    fevers    the' 

nipple,  and  consists  of  a  large  collection  oi  Breathing  snd  Hcaltli.  Essential  to  con- 
milk  in  one  oi  the  lactiferous  tubes,  the  orifice  tinuance  of  physical  being  are  foodj  water,  and 
of  which  has  been  closed  from  inflammation,  air,  and  the  most  imporisjit  is  air.  The  supply 
See  Mammaiy  Glands.  <^  food  may  be  cut  off  for  days  or  weeks  and 
Breast-wheeL  See  Water-wbeEU  'i^  remain  in  the  body.  The  quality  may  be 
B__..i....i  T.-._.  xT.n.n  A.v,...:^.,r.  TTn^m  P^Of  and  amount  reduced,  and,  white  it  affects 
.  ,£",     h  V^^  H     S^;,   ?™    ?Si,^;  Kllh   and   pCTh...   rrfuc..   Wcnglh,   life   will 

publ  shed    'An    English    Edition    of    ±.rman  s  ,„  u^,„  „;i^i:^.  i_„.„.     i4„j„,i,_  „„j  „„„^„ 

F       t'        fr-immar*    f  1R08I  ■    *De   Hvmnis    in  hour  vitality  lessens.   .lieadacne  ana  nausea 

mose  111.  tigoo;.  ,  ,  ,  all.  and  are  referred  to  as  a  starting  point  to 
Breastplate,  a  piece  of  defensive  armor  consider  how  breathing  may  be  used  tor  the 
covering  the  breast,  originally  made  of  thongs,  eitablishment  and  continuance  of  perfect  health, 
cords,  leather,  etc.  (hence  lorica,  cuirass),  but  The  diseases  most  dreaded  by  the  medical  fra- 
aflerward  of  brass,  iron,  or  other  metals.  It  temity  are  those  of  a  pulmonary  natnre.  They 
may  be  considered  as  an  improvement  of  the  3^^  ij,  n^„y  cases,  the  result  of  insufficient  air 
shield  or  buckler,  which  was  borne  on  the  left  supply  and  inefficient  means  of  securing  it.  Dis- 
arm, and  moved  so  as  to  protect  successively  g^ses  affecting  digestion  follow  close  upon  those 
all  parts  of  the  body.  It  being  perceived  that  relating  to  the  lungs,  and  these,  loo,  can  be  regu- 
the  free  use  of  both  hands  in  the  employment  lated  by  and  through  breathing.  Nervous  dis- 
of  offensive  weapons  was  important,  the  orders,  likewise,  succumb  very  readily  when 
defwisive  armor  was  attached  to  the  body,  and  breathing  is  properly  ordered.  ■ 
received  different  names  Iroro  ils  position,  use,  jhe  act  of  breathing  is,  then,  so  important 
etc.,  as  for  instance,  breastplate,  cuisses.  greaves.  ,j,at  it  should  have  the  attention  of  every  in- 
These  different  species  of  defensive  armor  are  dividual.  To  ose  it  to  its  best  advantage  every 
Df  little  use  against  firearms,  and  have  there-  one  must  know  something  of  its  action  and  of 
fore  generally  fallen  into  disuse  in  modern  the  parts  directly  affected  by  it.  There  is  in^ 
war.  (See  Cuibass.)  Breastplate,  in  Jjewish  stinctive  breathing  and  mentally  directed  breath- 
antiquity,  was  a  folded  piece  of  rich,  embroidered  w  Eicery  one  breathes.  Instinctive  breathing. 
stuff  worn  by  the  high-pnest.  It  was  set  with  begins  at  birth'  ajid  continues  through  life.  If 
12  precious  stones  bearmg  the  names  of  „e  could  always  be  in  fresh  air  and  have  little" 
the  tribes.  It  was  also  called  the  breastplate  of  to  jo  we  would  need  no  more  knowledge  of  the 
liMigment.  because  it  contained  the  Lrim  and  .operation  than  has  any  animal.  Even  for  great 
lliuminim.  physical  activity  instinctive  breathing  would  be 
Breaatwork,  in  the  military  art,  every  ele-  suiHcient.  because  every  physical  exertion  would 
vation  made  for  protection  against  the  shot  of  increase  the  rapidity  and  breadth  of  the  instinc-. 
the  enemy.  Wood  and  stone  are  not  suitable  five  act.  But  we  are  thinking  animals,  and  we. 
for  breastworks,  on  account  of  their  liability  to  live  in  conditions  requiring  more  than  ordinary 
splinter.  The  best  are  made  of  earth ;  in  some  physical  action.  Excitement,  nervous  move- 
circumatances,  of  fascines,  dung,  gabions,  bags  ments,  high  living,  and  attributes  of  mind  cause 
of  Hnd.  and  of  wtxA.     The  thickness  of  the  us  to  throir  off  poisons  and  ga«es  which  the 
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breathing  apparatus  must  take  care  of.    To  dis-  below    the    diaphragm.    The    latter    action    is 

Kse  of  these  we  must  go  beyond  instinctive  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  centre  of  the  dia- 
eathing  and  adopt  mentally  directed  action.  phragm  (quite  in  the  middle  of  the  body)  down- 
Breath  is  air  taken  through  the  nose  and  ward  upon  the  abdominal  viscera.  E)eep  breath- 
mouth  into  the  lungs,  which  are  elastic  sacks  ing,  or  taking  large  draughts  of  air,  is  always 
made  of  microscopic  vessels  suspended  on  the  accompanied  by  generous  spread  of  the  body  at 
bronchial  tubes  in  the  chest.  They  expand  and  the  level  of  the  diaphragm,  and  considerable 
collapse  as  th^  are  acted  upon  by  organs  made  spread  of  the  portion  just  below  that  level.  Few 
of  muscle.  When  they  expand  they  draw  air  adults  will  do  this  upon  the  first  attempt  at  men- 
into  the  body;  when  ihey  collapse  they  expel  tal  direction  of  inhalation,  because  they  have 
air.  The  muscles  which  operate  them  are  those  lost  the  natural  habit.  If  they  will  stud^  for  a 
of  the  chest.  The  chief  one  is  the  floor  of  the  few  minutes  quiet  instinctive  (not  directed) 
chest,  called  the  diaphragm.  Those  next  in  im-  breathing,  they  will  find  they  really  do  breathe 
portance  are  the  costal  muscles,  located  in  the  as  described  above.  But  this  is  not  enough  for 
ribs.  The  next,  the  dorsal  muscles,  located  in  'breathing  for  health.*  It  must  be  amplified 
the  back.  Last,  the  pectoral  muscles  in  the  through  mental  direction;  on  the  lie;  of  instioc- 
upper  chest  in  front  The  muscles  already  noted  live  breathing,  only  much  more  extensively, 
are  those  which  dilate  the  lungs  and  draw  air  The  custom  of  taking  deep  breath  can  be 
into  the  body.  Their  action  produces  inspira-  developed  into  habit  in  a  short  time,  and  it 
tion  of  breath,  and  that  action  expands  the  diest.  should  be  used  daily.  Direct  the  thought  during 
Their  return  to  normal  position  permits  the  col-  inhalation  to  generous  expansion  of  the  body  in 
lapse  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Such  return  the  neighborhood  of  the  diaphragm,  and  after 
is,  however,  insufficient  to  cause  complete  col-  such  expansion  has  b^un,  enlarge  the  sides  and 
lapse  of  air-cells  and  the  expulsion  of  all  air.  back  above  the  diaphragm.  Fill  the  lunes  fully, 
Return  is  assisted,  and  expulsion  made  complete,  retain  the  air  a  few  seconds  and  exhale  coai- 
by  calling  into  use  the  abdominal  muscles  and  pletely.  Such  complete  exhalation  implies  that 
those  in  the  ribs  below  the  diaphragm.  It  be-  breath  shall  be  forced  out  by  drawing  in  the 
comes,  then,  very  important  to  know  the  location  abdomen.  After  repeating  the  act  of  inspiration 
of  the  diaphragm.  This  organ  is  attached  in  and  expiration  four  or  five  times,  which,  by  the 
front  to  the  end  of  the  breast  bone.  Ore  should  way,  should  never  be  done  violently,  one  can 
find  this  location  by  pressing  with  his  fin^rs.  feel  the  more  active  rush  of  blood  through 
Hen  find  it  easily  because  the  ribs  spread  quickly  the  body.  This  demonstrates  that  the  cleansing 
where  they  leave  the  breast  bone.  Women  find  process  of  the  circulatory  system  is  accomplish- 
it  less  easily  as  the  ribs  are  close  together.  But  ing  its  work.  When  a  good  glow  is  established 
follow  up  to  the  point  where  the  very  end  of  the  retrain  from  further  exercise  for  the  time,  but 
breast  bM»e  is  located.  The  diaphragm  attaches  resume  it  when  quietness  is  again  restored.  Five 
at  the  sides  to  the  ribs.  One  can  teil  where  by  or  ten  minutes  given  to  this  practice  every  morn- 
placing  the  hand  flat  on  the  side  and  inhaling  a  ing  and  evening  will,  in  a  month,  establish  physi- 
deep  breath;  that  which  pushes  first  against  the  ca!  strength.  Followed  through  a  term  of  years 
hand  from  within  is  the  diaphragm,  which  is  it  will  rebuild  the  body  and  make  it  almost  itivul- 
from  one  to  two  inches  lower  than  the  level  of  nerable  against  the  ^attack  of  disease.  Persons 
the  end  of  the  breast  bone.  It  attaches  to  the  with  weak  lungs  or  sluggish  circulation  can,  by 
sides  all  around  and  into  the  small  of  the  back,  this  means,  become  rugged  and  very  active.  So 
where  it  is  a  little  lower  than  at  the  sides.  One  far-reaching  is  the  result  that  great  physical 
should  study  the  location  of  the  diaphragm  day  strength'  is  acquired.  Even  the  usually  expected 
after  day,  until  it  is  definitely  fixed  in  mind,  elements  of  decay,  as  manifested  in  carious  teeth 
Many  who  have  supposed  they  knew  how  and  and  fallins;  hair,  are  arrested  or  prevented.  The 
where  to  take  breath  by  using  the  diaphragm  success  ofall  physical  treatment  lies  in  the  regtt- 
will  find  their  conception  has  been  that  it  is  larity  and  persistence  with  which  it  is  followed, 
lower  than  it  is.  The  real  reason  for  having  the  In  a  few  weeks  or  even  in  one  week,  the  benefit 
correct  location  clearly  in  mind  is  to  avoid  des-  will  be  observed,  but  the  rebuilding  of  a  body 
uitory  and,  possibly,  harmful  practice.  The  requires  persistent  practice  for  a  year  at  least, 
reason  for  repeating  the  examination  of  location  Practice  of  the  above  nature  increases  the 
so  many  times  is  that  the  mind  may  go  instantly  lung  space.  Probably  no  new  air-cells  can  be 
to  it  in  order  to  direct  voluntary  inspiration  and  create^  although  some  authorities  claim  that 
expiration.  Another  common  error  is  to  su|>-  there  are.  The  expanding  power  of  existing 
pose  the  lungs  to  be  located  in  the  upper  chest,  air-cells  is  enlarged,  and  the  muscles  which 
Ask  one  if  his  lungs  are  sound  and  he  will  pound  cause  the  expansion  greatly  increase  their  power, 
hi^  in  fronL  The  largest  portion  of  the  lunas  Such  expansion  can  be  measured.  It  is  well  to 
is  in  the  sides  and  back.  He  pounds  over  the  take  the  bust  measure,  passing  the  tape-measure 
Space  occupied  by  the  heart.  This  common  around  the  body  just  below  the  arm  pits,  and 
error  leads  many  who  practise  voluntary  breath-  take  measurement  on  the  first  day  of  each  month 
ing  into  misdirected  effort,  which  is  liable  to  thereafter.  Comparison  with  previous  measure 
be  harmful.  will  show  constant  increase  for  a  full  year. 
Breathing  divides  into  inspiration  and  expira-  How  great  an  increase  to  expect  depends  upon 
tion.  Inspiration  (breath  taking)  is  instinctive  and  the  person.  From  two  to  five  inches  in  a  year  is 
involuntary.  The  latter  is  like  the  former,  but  usual.  A  more  perfect  measure  of  development 
it  is  greatly  amplified  and  extended.  Our  atten-  is  given  by  the  spirometer  which,  as  its  name 
tion  now  goes  to  voluntary  inspiration.  Its  pri-  implies,  is  a  breath-measure.  It  records  the  vital 
mary  physical  act  is  extstnsion  of  the  diaphragm,  capacity  of  the  lungs.  Test  measurements  in 
Evidence  of  that  is  discovered  wherever  that  over  500  students  proved  that  every  one  gained 
organ  connects  with  outer  parts  of  the  chest,  in  in  siie  of  Iunj;s,  and  many  made  marvelous 
the  generous  expansion  of  those  parts,  and  by  changes  in  their  physical  condition.  The  spi- 
quite  a  little  expansion  of  parts  of  the  body  rometer  records  the  cubic  inches  of  air  space 
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ia  the  ImiKS.  Such  capacity  varies  in  accordance  among  the  Hnrons.  He  learned  their  language, 
with  the  height,  and  is  (rreater  in  men  than  in  and  gained  their  confidence.  In  1649  thw  were 
women.  Tall  people  have  largest  lungs,  ordi-  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Iroquois,  and  fir&eiil 
narily,  and  those  who  are  slim,  rather  than  stout,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  b^  whom  he 
increase  most  through  practice.  Records  show  was  put  to  death  with  frightful  tortures.  His 
that  the  increase  in  air  capacity  in  one  year  aver-  'Catechism  Translated  into  the  Language  of  the 
ages  from  35  to  33  per  cent  All  this  has  direct  Hurons'  was  published  at  Paris  in  1652. 
bearing  on  heallh.  In  the  lungs  the  air-«!lls  Breccil,  br6'cha,  a  conglomerate  composed 
are  surrounded  hy  mmutc  blood  vessels  All  the  of  angular  pieces  of  the  same  or  of  different  ' 
blood,  after  its  rourse  through  the  body,  passes  ro^ks,  united  by  a  cement  or  matrix,  which,  ac- 
to  the  limgs  to  discharge  its  gatherings  and  to  cording  to  its  nature,  forms  the  several  varieties 
receive  the  supply  of  oxygen  necessary^  for  lift  of  calcareous,  silicious,  etc.  The  conglomerate 
It  IS  evident  that  if  the  air  supply  is  increased  known  by  the  name  of  pudding-stone  difTera 
as  per  cent,  clMnsing  and  oxygenation  take  f^oni  that  of  breccia  only  in  having  the  compos- 
pbce  more  quickly  and,  more  thoroughly  .  It  is  j^g  fragments  rounded.  Calcareous  breccia  is 
rccopiized  among  physicians  that  the  purity^  of  aiUn  found  in  the  forni  of  fine  marble,  appai^ 
the  blood  13  the  most  important  element  in  keep-  ently  composed  of  fragments  produced  by  some 
ing  well.  Meeting  the  attack  of  bacilli  is  the  disrupting  force,  and  then  united  by  the  infil- 
triumph  of  medical  science.  The  germ  of_  dis-  t„tion  o?  airbonate  of  lime  among  them.  The 
ease  IS  found  m  the  blood,  and  m  modern  science  angular  form  of  the  fragments  seems  to  indicate 
inoeuUtion  for  destroying  such  germ  is  the  key-  that  they  have  never  been  exposed  to  much  fric- 
note.  In  the  practice  of  breathing  every  mdi-  tion.  and  have  therefore  probably  originated  at 
Trfual  has  natures  method  of  doing  what  medi-  ^o  great  distance  from  their  present  site.  In 
Ml  science  does  It  goes  beyond  that,  in  that  ^^^^  cases  a  kind  of  spurious  breccia  has  been 
breathing  provides  prevention  as  well  as  cure,  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  calcareous  bed), 
The  ounce  of  prevention  is  the  most  valuable,  anj  their  subsequent  union  by  means  of  infil- 
Disease  germs  can  hardly  find  lodgment,  and  they  iration,  without  any  change  of  their  original 
certain  y  cannot  propagate,  in  a  body  which  is  position.  Marble  breccia  thus  formed  is  rc- 
perfettly  welL  A  feeling  of  lassitude  and  «run  markable  for  the  size  of  its  fragments.  In  the 
down'  ts  the  admonrtion  which  shows  that  calcareous  districts  of  many  countries  caverns 
germs  are  at  work.  Your  doctor  te^ls  you  to  anj  extensive  fissures  are  seen  filled  with  a  red- 
take  long  walks  in  the  open  air.  He  says  m  aiab  mass,  composed  of  lime,  sand,  and  oxide 
other  words  that  oxygen  must  be  supplied  to  the  „{  j^on,  enclosing  angular  fragments  of  different 
migs.  Much  surer  are  we  to  respond  to  health-  ^ocks,  and  a  great  number  of  bones  more  or 
taws  i£  such  traming  as  all  can  have  has  made  i^s  broken.  To  such  masses  the  name  of  os- 
the  ta^ng  of  large  draughts  of  air  possibly  scons  breccia  has  been  given.    They  are  most 

Above  we  have  described  inhalation  and  ex-  frequently  met  with  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 

halation.    While  we  have  not  sought  to  formu-  terranean 

late  a  complete  system  of  training,  we  have  given  u.i^i.'    j_  tj_i._rf    i,,i,i,  ji  .n  is*    «n.. 

enough  to  show  what  may  be  done.     At  first,  .     ^r**,Vf  ?^'"4J^''^?''.^' i*''*^'     '>* 

daily  pmctice  should  be  gentle.    This  will  bring  }>r«»ch  of  Roland,"  a  defile  m  the  Pyroiees,  be- 

into  cSrreci  use  all  physi^  organs  which  goverS  '™?f?/""'=f  and  Spain,  which,  according  to  a 

breathing.    When  one  realizes  ease  in  action  he  "f"-'™*'*''  '^g^.d.  was  opened  up  by  Roland, 

should  make  the  dual  act  of  inspiration  and  ex-  ??<^  *>'  **  paladins  of  C^rlemagne,  with  one 

piration  more  generous.     Expiration  should  now  ^'°"  °*  ^[^  f*"'^  Durandal,  in  order  to  afford 

be  made  more  complete.     That  is,  make  exhala-  a  passage  to  his  aVmy.    It  is  an  immense  _gap  be- 

tion  forceful  by  drawing  in  the  abdominal  mus-  '*"C  ^'V^  ™V      "    %'!??"1*^'"  ^2'","  V*"J^  i^" 

cles    and    low^    ribs    Neatly.     This    will    also  *"=   '"'f'VJ'M'if'.  *'^%''T  1^'  't^'ifl*'" 

cause  broader  inspiratbi.    Thus  the  two  sets  of  ^^•^"'K  ^i?"'  ^  *°^  feet  above  the  bottom 

muscles  wUl  be^werfully  increased,  and  the  ?U,''*±'' "    The  defile  itseif  varies  in  width 

expanding  po^erSf  the  lungs  wiU  be  e^ilarged.  ^J^.'^JL^  I^    ^^  ^"/'"'"M?  ""'S 

When  bWth  is  imbibed  in  large  quantilies  it  "?I^  °^  ""=^'  f™™  "^^"^^  "*  ""  ^*  *"""  ^ 

should  be  retained  a  little  time  that  it  may  purify  «..,.,               .. 

the   blood.    Three   or   four    seconds   are   long  ,  .Brecbin,  brcH  n,  a  parliamentary  and  mu- 

enough  at  first,  but  the  time  may  be  increased  mcipal_  burgh    of    Scotland,    m    Forfarshire,   is 

gradually  until  one  can  hold  it  30  or  more  sec-  rpmantically    situated   on   the  left   bank   of   the 

onds.     The  physical   act   of  holding  the'  breath  South  Esk,  laj^  miles  northeast  of  Forfar   —* 


.„ of   arresting   the   inspiratory    muscles  «'Kht  west  of  Montrose.     It  is  a  very  ancient 

when  they  have  drawn  breath  in  and  refusing  to  royal    burgh,   and    was    formerly    wa  led.      The 

allow  them  to  return  to  their  relaxed  position,  c'^'ef  mduslry  is  the  manufacture  of  linens,  and 

The  very  act  of  thus  commanding  adds  to  their  the  neighborhood  exports  a  considerable  qiian- 

strength.     It  is  one  of  the  contributing  factors  f*y  o'   ?^"'  ,  ^"   ancient  times   there  was   an 

toward     strengthening    the     whole    body.     The  abbey   of   Culdees   in   this   place,   and    in    1150^ 

tendency    of    modem    life    to    greater    physical  when   Brechin  was  constituted  an  episcopal  see 

activity   accentuates    the    need    of    symmetrical  *>y  David  I.,  it  is  supposed  that  the  site  of  this 

development  of  the  lungs  and  their  controlling  establishment  was  that  chosen  for  the  founda- 

foreea.-  ^^...,■»■  ti.^...,....  t,™—  t'on   of  the  cathedral.     The  cathedral  church 

torces.  PiANK  Herbe^  Turas    ^  ^^  g^    j^^^;,^^  ^j,,^^  „q„   forms  the  parish 

r,  church,  is  situated  on  the  north  e^e  of  a  pre- 

Brtbcnf,  jMn  m,  xn&A  dc  brfi-bil,  Jesuit  cipitous  ravine,  which  separates  the  burgh-lands 

niissionary:  b.  Bayeux,  France,  as  March  15^;  irom  those  of  Brechin   Castle.       The  ancient 

d.  16  March  1649^     He  set  sail  in  1635  with  round  tower,  which  is  the  leading  architectural 

Champlain,  arrived  at  Quebec  when  but  a  single  feature  of  the  town,  stands  at  the  southwest 

liouse  was  seen  there,  aod  fixed  hit  residence  angle  of  Uie  church.    Such  towers  arc  comnMHi 
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building,  with  a  bea.utifu1  hall,  and  tjiere  is  a  College  (now  Washington  and  L.ee  University) 

valuable  public  library.  for  three  years,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  bust- 

Brock,  JaniM  Uojd,  American  clergyman:  ««"  '"  P'o^^lufF,  Ark.     He  was  elected  to 

b.   Philadelphia,  27  June  1818;  d.  Benicia.  Ca!.,  Congress  in  1882  as  represenCative-at-lar|e,  as  a 

30  March   i8;6.      He  graduated  at  the  Univer  Democrat;    was   re-elected   in    1884,    1886,    i88g, 

.  sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1838,  and  at  the  General  '^'  '^  ^"^  '^,  *"<*  ^"X^  °"  '^'^  Commil- 

Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1841.    The  '",9"  ^ays  and  Means  during  the  greater  part 

same  year  he  went  to  Wisconsin,   and  aided  in  ?f.''.'^  congressional  life.     He  was  United  States 

the  formation  of  the  diocese  there  in  1847.    He  Minister  to  Kussia  iHSK-?. 

was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Nashotah  The-  Breckinridge,  or  Breckenridge,  John, 
ological  Seminary,  remaining;  as  instructor  there  American  statesman :  b.  Augusta  County,  Va., 
until  1850,  when  he  went  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as  2  Dec.  1760;  d.  Lexington,  Ky.,  14  Dec.  180& 
a  missionary.  There  he  established  an  asso-  In  'TgS  he  was  made  attorney-general  of  the 
ciate  mission,  and  assisted  in  supplying  mission  "e*  State  of  Kentucky,  and  he  ser\'ed  in  its 
stations  for  80  miles  around.  From  1852  to  legislature  from  1797  to  1800.  He  entered  the 
1857  he  was  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  United  States  Senate  in  1801,  becoming  four 
the  Chippewa  Indians.  In  1858  he  established  years  later  attorney-general  in  Jefferson's  cabi- 
church  services  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  founded  net,  in  which  office  he  died. 
the  Seabury  Divinity  School.  He  prepared  the  Breckinridge,  John,  American  clergymaa: 
way  for  building  church  institutions  there,  and  b.  Cabell's  Dale,  Ky.,  I7g7;  d.  1841.  He  en- 
was  the  forerunner  of  Bishop  Whipple.  In  1867  tered  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  was  chapr 
Dr.  Breck  went  to  Benicia,  Cal.,  where  he  estab-  lain  of  the  National  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
hshed  church  enterprises  similar  to  those  at  1819-21,  He  was  pastor  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
Nashotah  and   Faribault.  1823-6,  and  in  Baltimore  1826-31.     He  was  sub- 

Breck,  Samael,  American  soldier:  h.  Mid-  sequently  professor  of  theology  at  Princeton 
dleborougb,  Mass.,  25  Feb.  1834,  He  is  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  chosen  ptesi- 
descended  from  Edward  Breck,  who  came  to  dent  of  Oglethorpe  University,  Georgia,  just 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  frjm  Ashton,  England,  about  prior  to  his  death.  He  is  remembered  for  a 
1630.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  1855,  and  famous  theological  debate  held  with  Rev.  John 
took  pariin  the  Seminole  war  of  1855-6.  Dur-  Hughes,  subequently  archbishop  of  New  York, 
inK  the  Civil  War  he  was  assistant  adjutant-  published  under  the  title  'Roman  Catholic  Con- 
general  of  McDowell's  division,  and  afterward  troversy*  (1836). 

of  the  ist  Army  Corp^  being  engaged  in  the  Breckinridge,  John  Cabell,  Vice-President 
occupation  of  Fredericksburg  and  in  the  of  the  United  Stales,  grandson  of  John  Breck- 
Shenandoah  Valley  expedition,  to  intercept  the  inridg«  (1760-1806,  q.v.)  :  b.  near  Lexington, 
retreat  of  the  Confederate  forces  under  Gen.  Ky.,  21  Jan.  iSat ;  d.  Lexington,  Ky.,  17  May 
Jackson_  in  1862.  Front  July  1862  to  1870  he  1875.  He  practised  law  in  Lexin^on  until 
was  assi.^lantjn  the  adjutant-general's  office  at  1847,  when  be  was  chosen  major  of  a  volunteer 
Washington,  in  charge  of  rolls,  returns,  books,  regiment  for  the  Mexican  war.  He  sat  in  Con- 
■  blanks  and  business  pertaining  to  the  enlisted  gress  in  1851-g,  and  in  1856  was  elected  Vice- 
men  of  the  regular  and  volunteer  forces,  and  President,  with  James  Buchanan  as  President, 
engaged  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  In  t86o  he  was  the  pro-slavery  candidate  for  the 
the  'Volunteer  Army  Register.*  He  became  presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  Abraham  Lin- 
brigadier-gene  ral  and  adjutant-general  in  1897,  coin.  A  United  States  senator  from  March  to 
end  was  retired  by  operation  of  law,  ag  Feb.  1898.  December  1861,  he  then  entered  the  Confederate 

Breck'enridge,     Hugh     Henry,     American  army,   was   appointed   a  major-general   in   1862, 

artist'  b    Lcesbury,   Pa     1870      In  1892  he  was  and  held  soine  important  commands  during  the 

awarded  the  European  scholarship  of  the  Penn-  Civil  War.    He  was  secretary  of  war  in  Jeffei^ 

sylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  studied  ao"  Da''"   cabinet,  at  the  close  of  the  strnggle, 

in  Paris  under  Bouguereau,  Ferrier,  and  Doucet  and  escaped  to   Europe,  whence  he  returned  m 

Since  1894  he  has  been  an  instructor,  and  secre-  '868,  and  resumed  his  law  practice. 
tary  of  the  faculty  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  Breckinridge,     Joaeph     CabcD,     American 

of   the    Fine   Arts,   and   in    18^   organized   the  military  officer,  nephew  of  John  Cabell  Breckin- 

Darby    School    of    Painting.      His    work    was  ridge    (q.v.) :  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  I4  Jan.  1842. 

awarded   a   medal   at  Atlanta   in   1895,   and   re-  He  practised  law   in  Danville,  Ky.,  till  the  l)e- 

received  honorable  mention  at  the  Paris  Exposi-  ginning  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  joined  the 

tion  of  1900.  Union   army.      He  was  made  a  first  lieutenant 

Breckenridge.  Minn.,  a  vHlage  and  county-  '"  t^e  regular  army  1863,  captain  in  1B74,  briga- 
seat  of  Wilkin  County,  on  the  Red  River  of  the  ^'^r  and  inspect  or- general  in  1889,  and  major- 
North,  about  so  miles  south  of  Fargo,  North  general  of  volunteers,  4  May  iBc«.  He  served 
Dakota.  Il  is  reached  by  the  Northern  Pacific  '"  the  Santiago  campaign  and  had  a  horse  shot 
and  Great  Northern  railroads  and  is  the  centre  "om  under  hun. 

of  a  Tery  fertile  region.    It  contains  flour  mills,  Breckinridge,     Robert    Jefferwrn,   J'resby- 

grain  elcTators.  etc.,  and  steamboats  ply  between  (eriau  clergyman  and  theological  writer,  brother 

it  and  the  Red  River  towns  in  Manitoba.    Pop.  of  John  Brcckinridee  (1797-1&II.  Q.v.) ;  b.  Ca- 

(1910)  1340-  bell's  Dale,  Ky..  8  March  tSoo;  d.  27  Dee.'  187 1. 

Breck'inridgfr,  Clifton  R.,  American  Ie^9-  He  was  originally  a  lawyer.    He  was  president 

lator  and   diplomatist;   b.   Lexington,  Ky..  25  of  Jefferson  CoHeire  in  1845-47:  from  J817  he 

Nov.  1846.     He  is  a  son  of  John  Cabell  Breck-  was  pastor  at  Lexington,  Ky.    He  was  an  ol*- 

inridge  {q.v.)j  and  received  a  public  school  edu-  school  leader  in  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian 
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Church  in  1837  into  Old  and  New  scboob.    He  in  1581,  but  was  retaken  by  Maurice  of  Orange 

was  a  stroi«  supporter  of  the  Union  during  the  in  ijga     The  latter  capture  was  accomplished 

Civil   War.     His  chief  works  were  'Knowledge  by  means  of  a  boat  loaded  with  turf,  in  which 

of       God,      Objectively      Considered*       (1857)  ■.  70  Dutch  soldiers  were  concealed,     Spinola  took 

^Knowledge   of   God.   Subjectively  Considered'  Breda  in  1625,  after  a  siege  of  10  months,  but  it 

O859).  was    retaken    by    the    Dutch    under    Frederick 

Brnc'on,   or   Brecknockshire,   a   county   of  Henry  of  Orange,  in  1637.     During  the  French 

South  Wales,  with  an  area  of  710  square  miles;  RevolutiOTiary    War    Dumouricz    made    himself 

pop.  about  60,000.    It  is  one  of  the  most  moun-  master  of  the  city  and  fortress  m  February  i^gj, 

taftions  counties  of  the  principality,  and  pre-  and  would  thweby  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 

sents  much  bold  and  magnificent  scenery.    Near  conquest  of  Holland  had  he  not  been  forced,  by 

its  centre  rises  the  mountain  called  the  Van  or  t^^  '?ss  of  a  battle  at  Neerwmden,  to  evacuate 

Beacon,  belonging  to  the  Black  Mountains,  which  tbe  city  and  fortress,  4  April.    In  September  I7(j« 

traverse   its   southern   portion.     It  has  a  height  Breda  was  attacked  by  the  army  of  Pichegni,  but 

of   2.9Q1   feet,   and   is   the  culminating   point  of  ?'^  ""t  surrender  till  all  Hrfland  was  conquered. 

South  Wales.    The  river  Wye  forms  a  natural  ^  "'^  """"  °'  JTSM-  ^  On  the  approach  of  the 

boundary  between  f  is  county  and  Radnor,  and  Russw"  vaiwnard    under   Gen,   Benkendorf,   in 

the  Usk,  rising  in  thi  Black  Mountahis,  crosses  December    1813,    the    French    garrison    made   a 

the  county  and  flows  through  a  fine  vaHey  to-  sally,   and    the   patriotic  citizens,    profiting  by 

ward    the  town  of  Brecon.     About  two  miles  t""   occasion    rose  en   masse,  shut  the  gates, 

east  from  the  latter  is  Brecknock  Mere,  one  of  »°<1  prevented  the  French  from  returning  mto 

the  largest  lakes  in  South  Wales,  abounding  in  ""^  t*"""-    ^  «ace  was  coiiduded  at  Breda  be- 

otters,  pike,  tench,  perch,  and  eels.    A  consider-  tween    England    and    Holland    in    1667.      Pop. 

able    quantity   of    agricultural    produce  Js   sent  '™°*  aOiOOa 

to  the  markets  in  the  neighboring  English  coun-  '     Breda,  Declantlon  Of,  a  proclamation  of 

ties.     The  chief  manufactures  are  coarse  wool-  amnesty  issued  by  Charles  II.  of  England,  4 

ens,  stockings,  and  other  worsted  stuffs;  there  April  1660. 

are  also  extensive  ironworks.    Chief  towns,  Bre-  Bredahl,  bra-dal',   Chrlsttan   Hviid,  Danish 

con,    Builth,  Crickhowell,  Hay,  and  Llanelly.  poet:  b.  Hellestrup.  iT&t;  d.  i86d.    He  was  edu- 

Brecon,  or  Brecknock,  Scotland,  the  capi-  cated    at    the    gymnasium    and    the    university 

tal    of   Brecknockshire,   stands  in  an  open  val-  of  Slagelse.    Owing  to  his  love  for  an  out-door 

ley     at    the    confluence    of    the    Honddu    and  life,  he  turned  his  attention  to  agricniture  and 

Usk,    and    consists    cliiefly    of    three    principal  in   1824  he  bought  a   small  ^iece  of  land  near 

and   several  minor  streets.     Three  bridges  span  Soro,   which   he  cultivated   himself.     His   great 

the    Honddu  and  one   the  Usk.     The  principal  work  is  'Dramatic  Scenes,*  which  was  published 

edifices  are  the  county  ball,  county  jail,  barracks,  in   six   volumes,   the  first  volume   anpearing  in 

Christ's  Coflege    (an  important  educational  in-  iStg.      He    also    published    several    polemical 

stitutton    on    the    model    of    the    large    public  works,  directed  against  the  Danish  romanticism 

schools),  the  Independent  Theological  College,  and  the  realistic  writings  of  the  time.    In  all  his 

and  several  of  the  places  of  worship.    St.  John's  works,  he   shows   a  love   for   nature   and   the 

Church  is  a  fine  old  building,  cruciform,  with  natural  conditions  of  life,  and  a  dislike  for  mod- 

a  massive  tower,  partly  early  English,  partly  in  ern  culture;  his  'Dramatic  Scenes'  attacks  both 

later   style.     At  Brecon  the  cet^rated  actress,  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood. 

Mrs.  Siddons,  was  bom.  .   Brcden,    bra-den,    Chiistine      (Ada  Chbjs- 

Breda,  Jan  Tan,  yin  vin  brS-da',  Flemish  ten),  Austrian  poet:  b.  Vienna,  6  March  1844. 

painter:  b.  Antwerp,  168^;  d.  1750.    He  studied  She  was  at  first  an  actress,  but  in  1864  settled 

at  first  under  his  father,  who  had  acquired  some  m  Vienna  and  began  her  literary  career.     In 

reputation,  but  afterward  became  a  close  imita-  »873    she    married    Adalmar    Breden,    hut    still 

tor  of   Breughel  de  Velours  and  Wouvennans,  used  her  pseudonym.     Her  first  publication  was 

of  whose  works  he  made  copies,  which  the  most  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  'Lieder  einer  Ver- 

practised    eye    is    scarcely   able   to    distinguish  lorenen'     (1868);     her    other    works     include 

from  the  originals.    He  resided  several  years  in  'Treasures';    'Our    Neighbors' 1    'The    Virgin 

England,   where  he  enjoyed  a   high  name,   and  Mother,  a  Story  of  the  Vienna  Suburbs'    {189a); 

was  much  employed  by  the  king  and  the  nobil-  a   novel,    'Ella'    (1873)  ;   and   a  drama,    'Fans- 

ity.     On  his  return  in  1725  he  was  appointed  di-  'ina'   (1871). 

rector  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp,  and  was  so  Brederode,        bra'de  -  rS  -  de,        Hendrick 

highly  valued  by  his  townsmen  that  his  paintmgs  (Count),  Dutch  patriot:  b.  1531;  d.  1568.    He 

were  often  the  objects  of  keen  competition.  joined  with  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  in  oppos- 

Breda,  Holland,  a  town  in  the  province  of  'ng  the  tyranny  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  the  Span- 
North  Brabant,  24  miles  southwest  of  Bois-le-  '^b  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1566,  he 
due.  on  the  Merk,  being  a  strong  frontier  for-  presented  to  Margaret  of  Parma,  who  had  suc- 
tress,  it  was  formerly  of  the  greatest  importance  eeeded  Granvella,  the  famous  'Request,'  which 
to  Holland,  as  the  chief  point  of  the  line  of  H^ve  rise  to  the  insurrection  of  the  GuetiK,  or 
fortresses  in  front  of  the  Meuse.  The  fortifica-  'Beggars.'  Under  the  grinding  oppression  of 
tions  consisted  of  ig  bastions,  as  many  ravelins,  'be  Duke  of  Alva's  administration  in  the  Low 
and  five  horn-works,  besides  the  citadel.  These  Countries,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Germany, 
being  removed,  the  chief  strength  of  the  place  Brederoo,  Gerbrant  AdriaenKoon,  gSr'- 
now  lie»  in  its  marshy  environs,  which  may  brant  a'dre-an-i6n  bra-di'ro,  Dutch  dramatist 
easily  be  laid  ander  water.  Breda  received  city  and  poet ;  b.  Amsterdam,  16  March  1385 ;  d. 
rights  in  1534;  and  since  that  time  has  often  there,  8  July  1618.  His  best  poems  are  'The 
been  a  stibject  of  contention  between  the  Dutch,  Meditative  Song  Book'  and  'The  Great  Foun- 
Spsmards,  and  French.  It  was  deMvered  by  lain  of  Love,'  collections  of  grave  and  gay 
treachery  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  pieces,  all  of  which  have  been  very  popular,  and 
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since  his  tinie  often  reprinted.    His  Ij^rics  are  ful  campaigns  of  Prus»a  against  Denmark  and 

admired  for  their  musical  verse  and  their  tender  Austria  in   1864  and  1866.    Other  nations  abo 

sensibility ;  but  his  masterpiece  is  unquestionably  speedily  armed  their  troops  with  breech-loading 

the    'Jerolimo*    ('Spaansche    Brabander    Jero-  rifles,  the  French  having  adopted  the  Chassepot 

limo'),  a  comedy  based  upon  a  French  ver-  breech-loader  in  1866,  and  in   Britain  the  old 

sion  of  one  of  Mendoza's  plays.    Another  com-  Enfield    rifle    having    been    converted    into    a 

edy,  'Moortje,'   is  an  adaptation  from  Terence,  breech-loading    weapon     and    supplied    to    the 

See  Ten  Brink,  'Gerbrand  Adriaensioon  Brede-  troops   the   same  year.     In   1871    the   Snider  or 

roo'    (iSsg).  converted    Enfield   began    to   be   superseded   by 

Brcdow,  Gabriel  Gottfried,  ga^ri-61  g6t'-  ^^^  Marlini-Henry  rifle,  and  this  again  has  been 
frSd  bra'do,  German  historian:  b.  Berlin,  14  superseded  m  the  British  army  by  the  Lee- 
Dec  1773 ;  d.  Breslau,  5  ScpL  1814.  He  was  for  Metford  magazine  rifle.  Other  European  na- 
a  time  professor  at  Eutin,  and  a  colleague  of  the  "o"/  have  also  adopted  different  forms  of  breech- 
celebrated  Voss ;  afterward  professor  at  Helm-  Joading  rifles.  The  principle  of  breech-ioading 
•tadt,  and  still  later  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  "^s  also  been  applied  to  artillery,  the  names  of 
whence  he  went  to  Breslau  on  the  removal  of  the  Armstrong  and  Krupp  being  associated  with 
university  to  that  place.  He  was  distinguished  some  of  the  first  modern  guns  of  this  type.  See 
for  his  patriotism  and  his  literarv  works.  His  Aktillery;  Muskki;  Riflb;  Small  Ajims. 
'Handbuch  der  alten  Geschichte'  (Manual  of  Brecchea,  a  garment  for  the  tegs,  espe- 
Ancient  History)  passed  through  five  editions,  eially,  as  distinguished  from  trousers,  for  cover- 
the  fifth  of  which  appeared  in  18^.  He  was  ing  the  upper  portions  of  the  legs.  In  England 
Uie  author  of  'Chronik  des  Neunzehnten  Jahr-  they  were  formerly  called  hose.  Breechei  or 
hunderts'  (Chronicle  of  the  igth  Century);  hose  were  in  use  even  among  the  ancient  Baby- 
'EpistoUe  Parisienses* ;  *Untersuchim^en  iiber  lonians,  and  with  them  were  made  so  as  to  cover 
Geschichte,  Geographie,  und  Chronologie'  (Re-  the  foot  and  supply  the  place  of  stockings.  In 
searches  in  History,  Geography,  and  Chronol-  Europe  we  find  hose  first  used  among  the 
ogy)  1  and  of  the  very  useful  'Historische  Tabel-  Gauls,  hence  the  Romans  called  a  part  of  Gaul 
len'  (Historical  Tables),  which  were  translated  breeched  Gaul  (Gallia  braccata).  In  the  5th 
into  English.  century  they  had  become  fashionable   in  Rome. 

Erie,  bri,  Hatdueiu  Igiutlus  na.  Belgian  ^"  **>=  ^['"^  of  Queen  Eliiabeth  and  James  I. 

painter;   h.   Antwerp,  1773;  d.  there,  183a     He  **>•  breeches  had  assumed  enormous  dimensions, 

chiefly  excelled  in  historical  painting,  for  which  Ix"*?    stuffed    out    with    various    materials,    as 

he  gained  a  prize  in  1797.        His  characteristics  »^'.  "aT-  =*=.    King  James  partiahtv  for  such 

are  said  to  have  been  originality  and  vigor  of  breeches  is  well  known,  and  we  find  him  rmre- 

conception   and  patience    m    execution,  yet   he  »«"™  in  an  old  engraving  with  wide  stuffed 

worked    with    great    rapidity,    as    he    presented  breeches    tapering    to    the    knee,    slashed    and 

to  Napoleon  in  a  few  hours  a  tableau  of  the  "domed  with  lace.    In  the  reign  of  Charies  I. 

mantcuvres  of  the  fleet  on  the  Scheldt  before  y>^  ^°°^  the  form  of  short  trousers,  loose  at  the 

Antwerp.    Hia  firM  work  which  attracted  atten-  l™"*..  and  ?"l?n;f"'ed  with  ribbons,  lace,  etc    In 

tion  was  the  <Death  of  Cato.'     Among  his  prin-  'ne  time  of  William  III.  the  tight  knee-breeches 

cipal  works  are  'Rubens  Dictating  his  Dying  "™«  '"•  »"<!  ^lave  been  supplanted  by  trousers 

Testament'  ;    'The    Tomb    of    Nero    at    Rome,  only  m  the  19th  century. 

with  a  group  of  Itinerant  Musicians  and  Lazza-  Breeches  Bible,  a  name  given  to  a  Bible 
roni'  ;  'Death  of  Count  Egmonl'  ;  'Van  der  printed  in  1579;  and  so  called  from  the  reading 
Werff  Addressing  the  Famished  Populace  Dur-  of  Gen.  iii.  7:  'They  sowed  figge  tree  leaves 
ing  the  Siege  of  Leyden  in  1576' —  the  hurgomas-  together  and  made  themselves  breeches.'  As  a 
ter  is  represented  as  saying,  "Take  my  body  and  matter  of  fact  this  BiUe  has  no  more  distinctive 
divide  it  amongst  you."  Van  Brie  had  the  title  right  to  the  name  than  Wyclifs  version,  in 
of  painter  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  repre-  which  the  same  words  are  also  found, 
■ented  many  scenes  connected  with  the  French  Breeches  Buoy.  See  Ldt  Saving  Sesticb. 
occupation  of  Belgium.  He  replaced  Herreyns  t>  t.-  .  .  ». 
as  director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  B«ecl"fi?.  » /opc  used  to  secure  the  can- 
Antwerp,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  """.»*  «.^'P  of  war,  and  prevnit  them  from 
teaching  He  also  evinced  a  capacity  to  excel  ^f°'^'^e  t<>°  ,'""'^h  in  the  time  of  bat^e.  It  is 
in  sculpture  and  lithography.  °^  sufiicient  length  to. allow  the  mu/de  of  the 

~        .          .    —        L.J         ^i._        u  cannon  to  come  within  the  ship  s   side  to   be 

Breech    and    Breech-loader.    The    breech  charged. 

of  a  gun  is  that  portion   of  a  gun  immediately  n       j      u  i/j-            ■          •      r~          /-   . 

behin!  the  lore,  Snd  v,hM  in  nodem  .malf-  ,»'«'.''••  !""''^  "'"  ^'^f'  S".  ">"■ 

am.  .nd  ■rtiUery   ii   removed  to   en.ble   the  "''*  '}'"  '"  *=  Wam-Bokkeveld,  .nd  flows 

proeeu  of  loading  to  be  ellected.    The  chief  ad-  S!"=<!»  '"  ,■  "omheaMerly  dittct.on  throngh  the 

irantages  of  this  method,  over  mmrrlr^loading,  *""«   ."'j.^T't"?'".'    S"'"°L  *'    ™»" 

are    i»at    it    greatly   inereaies   the   <|nicl-6ring  °=?»  «  ?V^='"l'"i;  ^K'  ''»"  *> .?"  f 

capaeity  of  the  weapon,  and  adds  to  (he  length  "■>«'=•«  ■>'  ?«P'  Agulhas,  the  most  southerly 

of  range  and  aeeuraey  of  aim,  while  affording  5<"»'.  ■>'  *'"»     ".  »    """'.'S"',  '"    ""^' 

moeh  facility  for  cleaning.    Thoogh  it  has  only  Jr""^  »<"  """'  than  lo  fe«  of  water  to  a 

been  successfully  adopted  in  Quite  modem  times,  J'  ""==  "'  <°  ""'"•  ""■  '''""  •  "'^  '"">« 

the  breech-loading  principle  is  nothing  new.  as  district. 

some  of  the  earliest  cannon  were  so  constructed.  Breeding,  the   process   of  procreation  as 

The  first  weapon  of  this  description  utilized  as  a  applied  to  any  or  all^  classes  of  organinns.    In 

regular  military  arm  was  the  needle-gun  adopted  this  article  the  term  is  largely  ased  to  describe 

by  the  Prussian  government  so  long  ago  as  1841,  the  breeding  of  domesticated  animala    Origi- 

though  its  efficacy  and  superiority  for  warlilce  nally  the  different  variations  of  types  or  breeds 

purposes  was  not  demonstrated  till  the  success-  had  their  origin  in  tbe  acddent  ot  circimutance 
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and  ttic  natural  tendency  of  all  animal  life  to-  characters.  It  is  the  various  breeds  of  dog^ 
ward  variation ;  but  since  man  b^n  to  exercise  however,  that  form  the  best  examples.  It  is  a 
coi^rol,  and  to  appropriate  various  breeds  or  conunon  experience  of  the  hunter  to  discover  a 
types  to  his  own  use,  reproduction  has  been  setter,  pointer,  or  retriever  that  has  never  been 
almost  entirely  along  the  lines  of  natural  and  *shot  over"  before,  bnt  which  "works"  with 
arti&cial  selection.  Thus  we  may  very  properly  as  much  skill  and  steadiness  as  the  most  cxperl- 
limit  the  definition  of  breeding  as  discussed  in  enced  sporting  dog.  The  transmission  of  abnor- 
this  article  to  the  art  by  which  dontestic  breeds  mat  charaeleritlics  of  structural  conformation  is 
are  obtained.  ProUably  the  best-known  as  well  another  fruitful  source  of  the  variation  of  types, 
as  the  most  ancient  maxim  of  •breeding,"  and  as  for  instance  the  Dorking  fowls,  whose  cha- 
one  which  has  been  expressed  in  one  form  or  racteristic  of  a  fifth  toe  has  been  inherited,  it 
another  by  every  ancient  writer  on  husbandry  is  claimed,  from  a  five-toed  fowl  brought  to 
and  agriculture  of  which  there  is  any  record,  is  Britain  by  the  Romans.  Similar  instances  of  the 
the  familiar  aphorism  that  "like  produces  like."  working  of  this  Jaw  may  be  found  in  abundance 
A  natural  result  .of  this  was  the  practice  of  in  every  branch  of  organic  life.  It  does  not  iol- 
breeding  from  tbe  best  type-specimens.  There  low,  however,  that  the  immediate  offspring  of  a 
docs  not  seem  at  first  to  have  been  any  consist-  parent  marked  by  some  abnormalism  will  de- 
ent  system  of  selection,  and  as  the  standard  of  velop  the  same  characteristic;  but  that  it  will 
excellence  varied  with  the  passing  periods  there  make  its  reappearance  in  some  subsequent  gen- 
was  no  real  progress  in  breed-development,  as  eration  is  an  indisputable  fact.  This  phenome- 
we  understand  it  to-day.  About  the.  middle  of  non  is  technically  known  as  "atavism'  (q.v.), 
the  i8th  century  Robert  Bakewell,  an  English-  but  it  is  more  generally  described  aa  "throwing- 
man,  originated  a  system  of  breeding  live  stock  back,*  'breeding-back,'  etc  Instances  of  cha- 
based  upon  the  idea  that  the  principle  of  *like  racteristics  that  have  beoi  extinct  for  half  a 
b^Cetting  like*  went  much  farther  than  the  century,  but  which  reappear  with  all  the  pecu- 
general  similarity  of  the  offspring  to  the  parents,  liarities  of  the  original  breed  are  in  the  experi- 
and  extended  to  the  minutest  details  of  the  or-  ence  of  every  breeder.    In  brief,  an  offspring 

n'zatioit.  He  made  a  special  study  of  the  may  unite  in  itself  the  prominent  characteristic 
1  and  proportions  of  animals,  and  formu-  of  one  or  both  parents,  or  it  may  resemble  a 
lated  a  definite  standard  of  excellence  represent-  grandparent,  or  even  a  remote  ancestor;  but 
ing  the  form  and  internal  qualities  that  he  de-  it  is  equally  the  offspring  of  alt  its  ancestors  and, 
sired  to  obtain.  _  This  standard  governed  his  within  its  own  organitation  in  a  latent  condi- 
actions  when  making  selections  for  breeding  pur-  tion  are  the  characteristics  of  all  preceding  gen- 
{K>ses.  He  succeeded  so  far  in  molding  the  plas-  erations,  any  one  of  which  may  be  duplicated 
tic  forms  of  the  cattle  upon  which  he  experi-  in  its  own  offspring.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
niented  aa  to  arouse  the  interest  of  other  breed-  "law  of  co-relation"  asserts  itself,  which  Miles 
ers,  with  the  result  that  to-day  there  are  many  in  his  *Stock  Breeding'  defines  as  'any  pecu- 
varieties  oi  improved  breeds,  all  of  them  of  liarity  in  the  development  of  one  organ  or  set 
remarkable  excellence,  but  each  differing  from  of  organs,  usually  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
ihe  others  in  the  characteristics  that  have  been  sponding  modification  or  suppression  of  organs 
bred  into  Ihemj  to  adapt  them  to  special  pur-  belongiag  to  some  other  part  of  the  system.* 
poses  or  conditions  of  environment.  With  regvrd  to  domestic  animals,  whose  flexibil- 
Heredity  in  Breeding. —  There  is  good  rea-  ity  or  plasticity  of  oi^nization  is  perhaps 
aon  to  believe  that  not  only  the  external  cha-  greater  than  other  animals,  we  find  that  the 
racteristics  of  the  parents  are  reproduced  in  the  principal  causes  of  animal  variation  are  climate. 
offspring,  but  that  internal  structure  and  func-  food,  and  habit,  and  that  the  distinguishing 
tional  activity,  and  in  fact  every  peculiarity  of  characteristics  of  the  different  breeds  have  been 
the  organization  of  the  parents  are  also  trans-  the  result  of  the  modifying  influences  of  the 
mitted.  Innumerable  illustrations  from  every  environment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
department  of  organic  life  confirm  this  theory.  Thus  the  small  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle  in 
and  if  further  proof  be  needed,  the  hereditaiv  mountaiooua  countries  are  in  decided  contrast  to 
transmission  or  predisposition  to  disease  will  those  of  the  same  species  obtaining  their  food- 
supply  it  For  instance,  it  sometimes  happens  supply  in  the  lowlands  or  fertile  valleys.  Jn- 
that  mares  affected  with  such  diseases  as  ring'  deed  the  relation  of  the  size  of  animals  to 
bone,  navicular  disease,  etc.,  in  consequence  of  their  food-supply  has  been  commented  upon  by 
whi^  they  are  unfitted  for  work  but  are  kept  writers  from  the  earliest  times. 
as  breeders,  have  colts  in  which  are  combined  all  The  function  of  reproduction  in  the  animal 
the  good  qualities  of  the  parents,  but  which  at  organisation  is  also  affected  by  the  conditions 
the  age  of  five  or  six  years  develop  diseases  above  mentioned.  The  procreative  ability  of 
similar  to  those  of  the  disabled  parents.  Not  many  wild  species  becomes  weak  or  extinct  if 
only  are  the  hereditary  characteristics  of  con-  the  animals  are  subjected  to  confinement;  yet 
formation,  temperament,  and  disease  transmit-  in  direct  contrast  to  this  we  find  domesticated 
ted,  but  frequently  also,  the  habits  and  charac-  varieties  more  prolific  than  the  wild  species  — 
teristics  which  have  been  developed  by  special  for  example,  tame  ducks  d«K>sit  more  eggs  than 
conditions  of  environment,  or  because  of  some  wild  ones ;  and  the  same  tact  is  true  of  dogs, 

f articular  training  they  have  received  from  man.  swine,  rabbits,  pigeons,  etc.    All  authorities  are 

llustrations  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  ten-  agreed  that  this  greater  fecundity  is  due  to  the 

dency  of  well-bred  short-horns  to  mature  early  better   food-supply    and    the    security    generally 

and  acquire  fat  rapidly ;  and  the  ability  of  Jer-  of  domestic   conditions.     It  has   been   observed 

seys  and  other  dairy  breeds  to  secrete  a  large  that  throughout  the  entire  animal  kingdom  the 

supply   of  milk.    With   the  horse,   the   English  smaller   species    of   animals    are    more    prolific 

thoroughbred  racer   and  the  American   trotter  than  the  larger  ones,  and  certain  it  is  that  they 

furnish  the  most  convincing  illustrations  of  what  breed  at  an  earlier  ag«,  at  shorter  intervals,  and 

breeders  cunsider  the  transmissior  of  acquired  have  a  greater  number  of  yotmg  at  each  birth. 
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Breeding  from  close  affinities  is  known  as  gers  of  ■in-and-io»   breeding  are  considerabt; 

*ni-and-iTi  breeding,*  the  best  definition  of  which  lessened  when  a  high-bred  sire,  rather  than 
is  that  of  Randall,  'Practical  Shepherd,'  'breed-  an  inferior  animal,  is  employed.  Miles,  'Stock' 
ing  between  relatives,  without  reference  to  de-  Breeding,'  lays  down  the  rule  that  ■in 
^ree  of  consanguinity.*  Possibly  no  other  prac-  the  improvement  of  grades  as  well  as  pure- 
tice  in  breeding  has  been  fought  over  so  much  bred  animals,  the  selection  of  breeding-stock 
as  that  of  'in-and-in*  breeding.  The  opponents  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  judicious  system 
of  the  practice  assert  that  the  offspring  of  of  feeding  and  management,  as  the  artificial 
closely  related  parents  are  bom  with  a  predis-  characters  which  are  impressed  by  the  male 
position  to  disease,  and  that  in  an^  event  upon  his  offspring  can  only  be  retained  through 
they  will  suRer  from  a  lack  of  fecundity.  Be-  the  influence  of  essentially  the  same  conditions 
fore  going  farther  into  this  question,  it  will  that  originally  produced  them." 
be  well  to  state  that  while  high-breeding  implies  Breeding,  Plant.  The  fundamental  prin- 
the  breedmg  from  animals  withm  the  family  ciples  of  plant  breeding  are  simple  and  may  be 
Imiits,  yet  all  htgh-bred  animals  are  not  neces-  stated  in  few  words ;  the  practical  application  of 
sarily  •in-and-in»  bred,  although  they  must  be  these  principles  demands  the  highest  and  most 
closely  bred  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  When  refined  efforts  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  ea- 
a  breeder  wished  to  secure  a  type  representing  pable,  and  no  line  of  mental  effort  promises 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  he  has  found  more  for  the  elevation,  advancement,  prosperity. 
It  necessary  to  select  animals  for  breeding- stock  and  happiness  of  the  whole  human  race.  Every 
that  possessed  the  characters  he  wished  to  re-  plant,  animal,  and  planet  occupies  its  place  in 
produce  in  the  offspnng.  It  followed,  therefore,  the  order  of  nature  by  the  action  of  two  forces 
seeing  that  it  is  only  animals  descended  from  _the  inherent  constitutional  life  force  with  all 
a  common  ancestor,  and  having  the  same  heredi-  jig  acquired  habits,  the  sum  of  which  is  heredi- 
tary tendencies  that  possess  the  desired  varia-  tary;  and  the  numerous  complicated  eirtemal 
tions,  he  was  usually  compelled  to  breed  together  forces  or  environment.  To  guide  the  interaction 
animals  that  were  more  or  less  closely  related,  of  ,hese  two  forces,  both  of  which  are  only  dif- 
No  niatter  how  nght  or  ho*  wrpnp  the  practice  fcrent  expressions  of  the  one  eternal  force,  is, 
of  ■in-and-m»  breedmg  may  be  it  is  an  indispu-  and  must  be,  the  sole  object  of  the  breeder, 
table  fact  that  all  the  successful  breeders  have  whether  of  pants  or  animals  When  we  look 
practised  it  more  or  less  in  order  to  retain  about  us  on  the  plants  inhabiting  the  earth  with 
and  fix  in  their  animals  the  desired  tendencies  ourselves  and  watch  any  species  day  by  day, 
and  characters.  The  most  cursory  examination  „e  are  unable  to  see  any  change  in  5ome  of/ 
of  herd-books  and  breed mg-registers  will  show  them.  During  a  lifetime,  and  in  some  cases' 
how  closely  related  all  the  most  valuable  am-  perhaps  including  the  full  breadth  of  human  his- 
mals  have  been  to  each  other.  What  may  be  tory,  no  remarkable  change  seems  to  have  oc- 
considered  to  be  the  opposite  of  <in-and-m»  curred.  And  yet  there  is  not  to-day  one  plant 
breedmg,  is  the  practice  of  pairing  together  am-  species  which  has  not  undergone  grea' 
mals  belonging  to  distinct  breeds.     Th>s  is  known  certain  extent  constant  change.     The 


_.._     ;  --  ^    ^    - — ,-.--"     --- -  Lt.iaiii  ^Jii^in  ».u.ia..ai.t  change.     The  life  forces 

technically    as    «cross-br*eding.»     It    frequently  of   the  plant  in  endeavoriiw  to  harmonize  and 

happens  that  the  offspring  of  a  first-cross   be-  adapt  the  action  of  its  acquw^ed  tendencies  to  its 

tween    distinct    ^>eciC3    possess    very   desirable  surroundings    may,   through   many   generations, 

qualities,  but  their  stenlih-^  prevents  the  forma-  slowly   adapt    themselves    to   the   necessities   of 


1  of  a  new  or  intermediate  race,  so  that  the  existence;    yet   these   accrued    forces   may   also 

cross  has  to  be  repeated  to  secure  another  such  produce    sudden    and,    to    one    not    acquamled 

OtfspnnB.     the   mule  is  the  ftwst   iiami  lar  ex-  „ith   its  past  history,  most  surprising  and   un- 

ample  of  such  a  cross.     Cross-bred  cattle  while  accountable  changes  of  character.    The  very  ex- 

not  sterile  as  is  the  case  with  mules,  are  yet  jstence  of  the  higher  orders  of  plants  now  inhab- 

incapable  of  transmitting  their  good  qualities  to  iting  the  earth  has  been  secured  to  them  only 

their  offspring.  .'■     .       „  .     .  by  their  power  of  adaptation  to  crossings,  for 

The  period  of  gestation   m  all   mammals  is  through   the   variations   produced   by   the   . 


determined  by  causes  yet  unknown.  That  it  binafion  of  numerous  tendencies,  individuals 
would  seem  to  have  some  relation  to  the  size  of  are  produced  which  are  better  endowed  to  meet 
the  animal  nay  be  gathered  from  the  following  the  prevailing  conditions  of  life.  Thus,  to  na- 
examples;  Elephant,  ao  to  23  months;  giraffe,  tmt's  persistence  in  crossing  we  owe  all  that 
U  months;  dromedary.  12  months;  the  different  earth  now  produces  in  man,  animals,  or  plants; 
varieties  of  buffalo,  from  10  to  12  months;  ass,  and  this  magnificently  stupendous  fact  may  also 
12  months;  mare,  11  months;  cow,  38s  days;  be  safely  carried  into  the  domains  of  chemistry  ' 
bear,  6  months;  reindeer,  8  months;  monkey,  a^  well  fcr  what  is  common  air  and  water  but 
7  months;  sheep  and  goat  5  months;  sow,  4  nature's  earlier  efforts  in  that  line,  and  our 
months:  beaver  4  months;  lion,  io8  days;  dog,  nourishing  foods  but  the  result  of  myriad  com- 
fox.  and  wolf.  62  days;  cat,  50  days;  rabbits,  30  piex  chemical  affinities  of  later  date, 
days;  squirrel  and  rat,  28  days;  guinea  pig.  2i  Natural  and  artificial  crossing  and  hybrid- 
days.  The  same  rule^  ma^  be  traced  in  the  i^jng  are  among  the  principal  remote  causes  of 
periods  of  incubation  in  birds.  nearly  all  otherwise  perplexing  or  unaccount- 
io  sum  upithe  art  of  breeding  consists  in  able  sports  and  strange  modifications,  and  also 
the  exercise  of  judgment  and  skill  in  the  matter  of  many  of  the  now  well-established  species. 
of  selection,  Ihe  parents  must  be  chosen  m  Variations  without  immediate  antecedent  cross- 
accordance  with  some  well-defined  purpose  and  ing  occur  always  and  everywhere  from  a  combi- 
for  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  be  nation  of  past  crossings,  and  environments  for 
placed.  High-bred  males  have  been  found  to  potential  adaptations  often  exist  through  gener- 
irapress  their  own  good  points  upon  their  off-  ations  without  becoming  actual,  and  when  we 
spring,  more  than  do  high-bred  females.  Tn  the  fully  crasp  these  facts  there  is  nothing  myste- 
opinion  of  many  successful  breeders,  the  dan-  rious  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  sports;  but 
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sUU  further  intelligent  crossinfcs  produce  more  and  affinities  of  plants  will  not  be  a  snffictent 

immediate   results   and   of   great   va]u&   not   to  equipment  for  the  successful  plant  breeder.    He 

the   plant   in   its   struggle   with   natural    forces,  must   be   a   skilful   botanist   and   biologist,   and, 

bnt  to  man,  1^  conserving  and  guiding  its  life  having  a  definite  plan,  must  be  able  to  correctly 

forces  to  supply  him  With  food,  clothing  and  estimate   the   action    of    the   two   fundamental 

inntunerable     other     luxuries     and     necessities,  forces  —  inherent      and      external  —  which      he 

Plant  life  is  so  common  that  one  rarely  stops  would  guide. 

to  think  how  utterly  dependent  we  are  upon         The  main  object  of  crossing  genera,  species 

the     quiet    but     magnificently    powerful     work  or   variOies    is    to   combine   various   individnal 

which  plants  are  constantly  performing  for  us.  tendencies,  thus  producing  a  state  of  perturba- 

It  was   once  thought  that  plants  varied  within  tion  or  partial  ant^ronism  by  which  these  ten- 

the   so-called   species   but   very   little,   and   that  dendes  are,  in  later  generations,  dissociated  and 

true  species  never  varied.    We  have  more  lately  recombined  in  new  proportions,  which  gives  the 

discovered  that  no  two  plants  are  exactly  alike,  breeder  a  wider  field  for  selection.     But  this 

each  one  having  its  own  individuality,  and  that  opens  a  much  more  difficult  one,-r-the  selection 

new  varieties  having  endowments  of  priceless  and  fixing  of  the  desired  new  types  from  the  . 

value  and  even  distinct  new  species  can  be  pro-  mass  of  heterogeneous  tendencies  produced, — 

duced  by  the  plant  breeder  with  the  same  pre-  for  by  crossing,  bad  traits,  as  well  as  good,  are 

cision  that  machinery  for  locomotion  and  other  always  brought  forth.    The  results  now  secured 

useful   pur^ses   is   produced   by   the   mechanic  by   the    breeder   will   be   in    proportion   to    the 

The  evolution  and  all  the  variations  of  plants  accuracy    and    intensity    of  selection    and    the 

are  simply  the  means   which   they   employ   in  length  of  time  they  are  applied.    By  these  means 

adjttsting    themselves    to    external    conditions;  the  best  grains,  fruits,  nuts,  and   flowers  are 

each  plant  strives  to  adapt  itself  to  environment  capable   of  still   further   in^rovement   in   ways 

with   as   little  demand   upon   its  farces  as   pos-  which  to   the  thoughtless,  often  seem  unneces- 

sible  and  still  keep   up   m  the  race.     The   Mst  .  sary,  irrelevant  or  impossible.     When  we  cap' 

endowed  species  and  individuals  win  the  prize,  ture    and   domesticate   the    various   plants,    the 

and  by   variation   as   well   as   persistence.     The  life  forces  are  relieved  from  many  ot  the  hard- 

constantly  varying  external  'forces  to  which  all  ships  of    an    unprotected   wild    condition,    and 

life   is    everywhere   subjected   demand   that   tHe  have   more   leisure,    so   to   speak,    or,    in   other 

inherent  internal  force   shall  always  te  ready  words,  more  surplus  force  to  be  guided  by  the 

to  adapt  itself  or  perish.     The  combination  and  hand  of  man  under  the  new  environments  into 

interaction  of  these  innumerable  forces  embraced  all  the  useful   and  beautiful  new   forms  which 

in  heredity  and  environment  have  given  us  all  are     constantly     appearing     under     cultivation, 

our    bewildering    species,    none   of   which    ever  crossing  and   selection.     Some   plants  are   very 

did  or  ever  will  remain  constant,  for  the  inher-  mnch  more  pliable  ttian  others,  as  the  breeder 

ent  life  force  must  be  pliable  or  outside  forces  soon  learns.     Plants   having  mimerons   repre- 

will     sooner     or     later     extinguish     it.       Thus,  sentadves   in   various   parts   ot   the   earth   gtn- 

adaptability   as  well   as  perseverance  ii  'one  of  .  erally  possess  thb  adaptability  in  a  mnch  hi^ier 

die   prime  virtues    in   plant   as  in   human   life,  degree  than  the  monotypic  speries,  for,   having 

Plant  breeding  is  the  itUelti^ent  application  of  beoi   subjected  to  great  variations  of  soil,  cli- 

the   forces   of  the  human  mind  in  guiding  the  mate  and  other  influences,  their  continued  exist- 

inherent   life   forces    into    useful    directions    by  ence    has   been    secured   only   by    the    inherited 

crossing  to  make' perturbations  or  variations  of  habits   which   adaptation    demanded;    while   the 

these  forces  and  hj^  radically  changing  environ-  monotypic  species,   not   being  able   to  fit  them- 

ments,  both  of  which  produce  somewhat  simi-  selves    for    their    surroundings    without    a    too 

lar  resuHs,  thus  |[iving  a  broader  field  for  selec-  radical  expensive  change,  have  onl^  continued 

tion,  which,  ^am,  is  simply  the  persistent  an-  to  exist  under  certain  special  conditions.    Thus, 

plication  of  mental   force  to  guide  and  fix  the  two   important   advantages   are   secured   to   the 

:rturbed  forces  in  the  desired  channels.     Plant  breeder    who    selects    from   the    genera    having 

--■eeding   is    in    its    earliest    infancy.    Its    pos-  numerous  species  —  the  advantage  of  naturally 

sibilities,   and   even   its   fundamental   principles,  acquired  pliability,  and  in  the  numerous  species 

are  understood  but  by  few.     In  the  past  it  iias  to  work  upon  hy  combination   for  still   further 

been  mostly  dabbling  with  tremendous   forces  variations.    The   plant  breeder,   before  making 

which    have    been    only    partially    appreciated,  combinations,  should  with  great  care  select  the 

and   has   yet   to   approach   the   precision   which  individual   plants    which    seem   best   adapted  to 

we  expect   in   the   nandling   of   steam   or   elec-  his  purpose,   as   by  this  course   many  years  of 

trieity;     and    notwithstanding    the    occasional  experiment  and  much  needless  expense  will  be 

sneers     of    the     ignorant,    these    silent     forces  avokled.     The  difference  in  the  Individuals  which 

embodied  in  plant  life  have  yet  a  part  to  play  in  the  plant  breeder  has  to  work  upon  are   some- 

tbe  regeneration  of  the  race_  which,  by  compar-  times   extremely  slight.    The   ordinary   unprac- 

ison,  will  dwarf  info  insignificance  the  services  .  tised  person  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  discover 

which  steam  and   electricity  have  so  far  given,  the  exceedingly  mintne  variations  in  form,  sire. 

Even  unconscious  or  half  conscious  plant  breed-  color,  fragrance,  precocity  and  a  thousand  other 

itig  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  characters  which  the  practised  breeder  perceives 

elevation  of  the  race.    The  chemist  and  the  me-  by  a  lightning-like  glance.    The    work  is   not 

ehanic  have,  so  to  speak,  domesticated  some  of  easy,  requiring  an   exceedingly  keen  perception 

the  forces  of  nature,  but   the  plant  breeder   is  of   minute   differences,    great   practice   and    ex- 

now  learning  to  guide  even  tha  creative  >  forces  treme  care  in  treating   the  organisms   operated 

into  new  and  useful  channels..   This  knowledge  upon;  *nd  even  with  all  the  naturally  aeqntred 

13  a  most  priceless  legacy,  makit^  clear  the  way  variations  added  to  those  secured  by  crossing 

tor  some  of  ttie  greatest  benefits  which  man  has  and  mnnerous  other  means;  -the  careful  accumu- 

ever  received  from  any  source  by  the  study  of  lataon  of  slight  individual  differences  through 

nature.     A  general  knowledge  ot  the  relations  .  many  generations  is  imperative,  after  whicb  mt- 
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era!  generations  are  often  but  not  always  neces-  and  vegetables  all  in  new  forms,  sizes,  colors, 

sary   to   thoroughly   'fix'   the  desired   type   for  and  flavors,  with  more  nutrients  and  less  waslc, 

all  practical  purposes/  and  with  every  injurious  and  poisonous  quality 

The  above  applies  to  annuals  or  those  plants  eliminated,  and  with  power  to  resist  sun,  wind, 

generally  reproduced  by  seed.     The  breeder  of  rain,   frost,   and  destructive  fungus,  and   insea 

plants  which  can  be  reproduced  by  division  has  pests;    fruits  without  stones,   seeds   or  spinec 

great  advantage,  for  any  individual  variation  can  better  fibre,  coffee,  tea,  spices,  rubber,  oil,  paper 

be  multiplied  to  any  extent  desired  without  the  and  timber  trees,  and  sugar,  starch,  color,  and 

extreme  care  necessary  in  fixing  by  lineal  breed-  perfume   plants.     ErcTy  one   of  these   and  ten 

ing  the  one  which  must  be  reproduced  by  seed,  thousand  more  are  within  the  reach  of  the  mon 

But  even  in  breeding  perennials  the  first  devi-  ordinary  skill  in  plant  breeding.     Man  is  slovfly 

ations  from  the  original  form  are  often  almost  learning  that  he,  too,  may  guide  the  same  forces 

unappreciable  to  the  perception,  but  by  accumu-  which  have  been  through  all  the  ages  perform- 

lating  the  most  minute  differences  through  many  ing  this  beneficent  work   which  he   sees  every- 

generations  the  deviation  from  the  original  form  where,  above,   beneath,  and  around   him  in  the 

is  often  astounding.     Thus,  by  careful  and  intel-  vast  teeming  animil  and  plant  life  of  the  world 
ligent    breeding   any   peculiarity   may   be   made  LtJTHE«  Bitsbank, 

permanent,  and   valid  new   species  are  at  times  Ameriatn  Pomotogical  Society. 

produced  by  the  art  of  the  breeder,  and  there  is  Breed'a  HUl.  Mass.,  a  slight  elevation  in  the 

no  known   limit   to   the  improvement   of  plants  Charlestown  district  of  Boston,  about  ?oo  yards 

by  education,  breedmg;,  and  selection.  from  Bunker  Hill-     Although  the  famous  en 

The  plant  breeder  is  an  explorer  into  the  infi-  gagemcnt  of  17  June  I77S  is  known  as  the  Bat- 

nitt     He  will  have  "no  time  to  make  money,'  tie  of  Bunker   Hill,   the  fightinit   was   done  on 

and  his  castle,— the  bram,— must  be  clear  and  Breed's  Hill.    Here  was  located  the  American 

alert  m  throwmg  aside  fossil  ideas  and  rapidly  redoubt,  against  which   the  British   made  their 

replacmg  them  with  living,  throbbing  thought,  three  historic  charges,  and  here  Warren  fell. 

followed  by  action.     Then,  and  not   until   then.  Bunker  Hill  monument  stands  on  Breed's  Hill. 

.hi„,  o?,..™  „UM  b,  produced  by  W  in,3-  f,2^  ,£;  ^t'ft-.nd*  ^^  A  CM 

marf.    It  wouM  not  te  d,fficu)t  for  otc  mm  to  ^  ]i„i™mt  comnander  oo  Ih.  iluiiuippi 

W^.      T!i  ^.™^i.  ™S'  ™,;  ,^  «,£  "tl  look   P«n   ■"   *=   ™«   imporunt   MJ.^- 
wtach  .ouM  pn*i«  one  g.»  mor.  to  ach  ,    '^    ^  Heetdpuii  at  the  "tUck 

a",o'  SS  "tt  .»3le,7<iS  "o  "SS  ™  r-"  Fit-  ?  r  »■■"»'»'■' '"  ■«» 

plant,    or   an   apple,   plum,   orange,   or    nut   to  BrCMC-fly.      See  Bot-FLY. 

each  tree.    What  would  be  the  result  I    In  fire         Brcfeld,    Oihar,    ds'kar    bra'filt,    German 

staples  only  in  the  United  States  akine  the  inex-  botanist ;   b.   Telgte,  Westphalia,   19  Aug.   18391 

haustible   forces   of   nature   would   produce  an-  He  was  educated  at  Halle.  Municl^  and  Wun- 

Duallj'  without  effort  and  without  cost:  burg.     In  1875  he  was  a  lecturer  at  Berlin;  in 

IS  000  000  emr*  bnsbeli  of  whett,  '878  he  became  professor  at  Eberswald,  in  1884 

jlioaldoo  cMim  buiheU  of  corn,  3t  Miinstcr,  and  in  iSg8  at  Bresteu.     His  investi- 

io,w>a.i»o  exm  buhcli  of  «t^  gations   have  been  chiefly  in   mycology  and  he 

.!SS  a"  £S  :<  XS,.  rmrodnced  ,  nntnbe,  of  new  method,  in  lb. 

Study  of  this  science,   particularly  the  use  of 

But  these  vast  possibilities  are  not  alone  for  'gelatine  cultures.*    He  has  written  <Researches 

Mie  year,  or  for  our  own  time  or  race,  but  are  ;„  the  Field  of  Mycology.' 

beneficent  legacies  for  every  man,  woman,  or  _  i.  -     '  ^  r  /•   i.'      d  ■      ,■     \ 

child  who  .a  ever  inhabit  the  eatth.    And  who  Brejei.;,  bra-gent.'  (Lat.n,  Br,g.,ft.«),  a 

can  estimate  the  elevatinj  urd  retining  inOn-  '™»  <■<  ,''"'™?",T''l  '"JV^^Jl 

enee.  and  moral  value  of  flower,  with  all  their  T'"  "1     5'  °°       °i  Inn-bruck.    It  occopie.  a 

graceful  form,  and  bewitching  .hade,  and  com-  teautifol  jite  on  a  .lop.  wh.ch  n.e.  from  the 

bination.     for    color    and     exquisitely    varied  ffij'  "'  "^r     ""     '     t»mnate.  on  Mom 

perfume.!     TbcK  .ilent  influence,  are  uncon-  ?','>>',''■.?''?« ''l' 'Tl.ift.S     ™' 

Eionaiy  felt  even  by  tho.e  who  do  not  appro-  ^^'  "'.  ."".'^""S  ,"'  Montfortare  snl    «"■ 

date  them  con.oiou.ly,  and  thu.  with  h«ler  uid  "  """"  »' ?^"?'<'  "■"■  ;,'"„""''''.''""•  "A 

still  better  fruits,  nuts,  grain.,  and  flowers  will  »  "°''""'  "J'*  ''""''  "'W"'"!-    Among  a. 

the  earth  be  transformed   and  man's  thought,  edifice,  are  three  churche.  a 

. .    I -.._    1 J— .: I 7_—  a  town  hall,  and  a  mu.eum  o 


tne   eann   oe  iransiormeo    ana   mans   inougni. .- ,,  -    j      _ _     .  u^, ..      .■  .;,;.. 

turned   from  the   base    destructive   force,   into  ?  "T-^fi;"'' '  >      Z    l?f^°  X™  ii 

the  nobler  productive  one.,  which  will  lift  him  '»"■'  '»  ''«  ''"»«?■    "hI'^,""? ''"i™,. 

In    hinhpr   nl.n.K   of   oetinn    Inward    that    haonv  framework  and  Other  WOOden  fittings  for  houses, 

d°a,  £  Sr  hJ    :Se7hi"b"?her " S  '»';,«  "f"  '»  ""V  "''  'T.  Tj'  f« 

bullet,  and  bayonets,  but  richer  grains,  belter  ""'■■    There  are    saltpetre   work,    baa  f«- 

fruit.,  and  fairer  floier..    Cultivation  aid  care  f"\  '"'   '"'   "'"'    "   *«   '"'='°"''    ^"^ 

may  help  plants  to  do  better  work  temporarily,  3™"'  0,000. 

bnt   by   breeding   plants   may    be   brought    into  Bregnu.     In  the  infant,  a  little  behind  the 

"stence  which  will  do  better  work  always,  in  forehead  in  the  middle  line  of  the  skull  there  is 

places  and  for  all  time.     Plants  are  to  be  a  diamond-shaped  opening  where  the  bones  have 

,.jdueed  which   will   perform    their  appointed  not  yet  closed  together.    This  situation  is  known 

work  better,  quicker,  and  with  the  utmost  pre-  as   *bregina,»   and   is   token   a*   a   landmark  m 

cisioti.     Science  sees  better  grains,  nuts,  fruits,  medical  and  anthropological  meosuFemcnts. 
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Brelmt  (Irish,  breilheamh,  a  judge),  an 
ancient  magistrate  among  the  Irish.  Theie 
magistrates  seem  to  have  been  hereditary,  and 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  probably 
combined  the  offices  of  judge  aod  priest.  They 
administered  justice  to  their  respective  tribes  — 
each  tribe  had  one  brehon  —  seated  in  the  (q>en 
air  npon  some  sods  placed  on  a  hill  or  eminence. 
The  poet  Spencer,  in  his  'View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland,'  refers  to  the  Brehon  law  as  an  unwrit- 
ten code  handed  down  by  tradition.  He  was, 
however,  mistaken  tn  regarding  it  as  an  unwrit- 
ten code.  Patriarchal  as  was  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Brehon  law,  its  transmission  was  not 
left  to  tradition.  In  the  earliest  manuscripts 
extant  it  is  said  to  have  been  revised  by  St. 
Patrick  and  other  learned  men,  who  expunged 
from  it  the  traces  of  heathenism,  and  formed  it 
into  a  code  called  the  Senchus  Mor,  about  440, 
and  it  is  implied  that  a  previous  written  oooe 
existed.  The  Brehon  law  was  exclusively  in 
force  in  Ireland  until  1170.  Various  ineffectual 
attempts  were  made  by  the  English  govem- 
ment  to  suppress  it,  and  it  was  finally  abol- 
ished by  James  I.  in  i6oS-  The  Brehon  law^ 
like  other  laws  passed  at  the  same  period  of 
European  history,  contained,  with  some  rude 
principles  of  justice,  many  barbarous  institu- 
tions. The  state  of  societji  indicated  in  them 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  com- 
munal ownership  and  periodical  repartition  of 
the  land,  found  among  several  Teutonic  nations, 
to  a  manorial  or^nization.  Several  distinct 
social  ranks  are  uidicated,  ranEing  from  the 
nobles  to  the  serfs,  They  had  regular  courts, 
with  the  right  of  appeal  from  lower  to  higher 
ones.  Most  offenses,  even  including  munler, 
could  be  ccKnmuted  by  fines,  which  were  fixed 
with  minute  precision;  but  the  fines  were  paid 
in  kind,  since  coined  mone^  was  unknown.    The 


by  members  of  the  subordinate  classes.  The 
marriage  laws  were  of  a  very  loose  character, 
and  the  law  of  inheritance  is  obscure  and  com- 
|ilicated.  Until  recently  these  laws  have  been 
mvolved  in  great  obscurity.  A  commission  was 
appointed  in  185a  to  superintend  the  publication 
and  translation  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland; 
and  between  1865  and  1885  an  edition  of  the 
Senchus  Mor  was  published  in  five  volumes. 
See  Maine,  'Early  History  of  Institutions' 
<i875). 

Breuscfa,  brl-zgH,  or  Alt  Breisach,  a  town 
of  Baden,  on  an  isolated  basalt  hill  (804  feet) 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  14  miles  west 
of  Freiburg.  The  Mons  Brisiacus  of  Oesar,  it 
was  taken  by  AHovistus  when  he  invaded  Gaul; 
being  regarded  as  the  key  to  western  Germany, 
it  figured  promioeatlv  in  the  wars  of  the  17th 
and  i8lh  centuries.  The  minster  is  a  13th  cen- 
tury structure.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  in 
lumber  and  cattle,  and  manufactures  beer,  wall 
paper,  wine,  etc. 

Breltbach,  brIt'baH,  Karl,  German  painter: 
h,  Berlin,  14  May  1833.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Berlin  Academy  and  in  Paris  under  Couture. 
He  first  devoted  himself  to  landscape  painting, 
tiut  later  became  both  a  genre  and  a  portt-ait 
painter.  Among  his  works  are:  'Mill  of  St. 
Ooen  near  Paris'  ;  'The  Trianon  Park'  ;  'Sun- 
rile  in  the  Bavarian  Highlands';  'Kirmess  — 
Joy';   'Kirmess — Sorrow';    'Village  Children 


,     <At    the    Fortune    Teller's* ;    and 

portraits  of  Weber  and  others.     He  has  also 
painted  interior   decorations. 

Brdtenfeld,  bri'tSn-felt,  a  village  of  Sax- 
ony, four  miles  north  of  Lcipsic.  Here  two 
battles  were  gained  by  the  Swedes  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  In  the  first,  fought  on  ?  Sept. 
1631,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  joined  t^  the  Saxons, 
defeated  TtlW  and  Pappenheim ;  in  the  second, 
on  2  Nov.  1642,  Torstenson,  who  had  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  Baner  to  the  command  of  the 
Swedish  army  in  Germany,  again  defeated  the 
Impenaiists  under  the  Archduke  Leopold  and 
Piccolomini,  who  had  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  Leipsic,  invested  by  the  Swedes.  Leipsic  sur- 
rendered after  the  battle.  Breitenfeld  was  also  ■ 
the  scene  of  a  portion  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
won  by  the  allies  against  Napoleon,  16-19  Oct. 
1813. 

Brdtkopf,  Johwm  Gattlob  Inunanae^ 
yS'han  g6t^6b  im-man'oo-el  brIt'kSpf,  German 
printer  and  publisher;  b.  Leipsic,  ijig;  d.  itjm- 
He  was  educated  in  the  university  of  his  native 
city,  and  following  out  a  scientific  study  of 
printing,  he  evolved  improvements  in  musical 
notation  and  in  German  text  To  him  is  prob- 
ably due  the  present  form  of  modem  prmted 
music.  In  1764  he  estaUished  in  Leipsic  the 
publishing  house  known  as  Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
from  1795.  He  was  the  author  of  'Ueber  die 
Gcschichte  der  Er&ndung  der  Bucbdrucker- 
kuBst*  (1770);  'Ueber  den  Druck  der  Geogra- 
phischen  &irten'   C1777-9). 

Breitmm,  Hana,  hants  brlt'man.  See  Le- 
LAKD,  Charles  Godfhey. 

Brekelenkam,  bra-ke-len'kam,  Qulrin, 
Dutch  painter :  b.  Zwammerdam,  near  Leyden, 
about  1620;  d.  Leyden,  1668.  He  was  to  some 
extent  an  imitator  of  Dou,  and  perhaps  his  pupil. 
His  subjects  are  from  the  life  of  the  people, 
and  his  treatment  marked  by  fidelity  to  nature 
and  breadth  of  style.  Among  his  most  charac- 
teristic paintings  are;      '""      " "     ' 

Writing';   'Interior'; 
of  Cards'  ;  and  'A  Bra 

Bremen,  brft'men,  Germany,  a  port  and  free 
city,  and  sn  independent  member  of  the  em- 
pire, one  of  the  three  Hanse  towns,  is  situated 
on  the  Weser,  about  ^o  miles  from  its  month, 
in  its  own  small  territory  of  98  square  miles, 
besides  which  it  possesses  the  town  and  port 
of  Bremerhaven  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  town  is  divided  into  the  old  town  (Altstadt), 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  the  new  town 
(Neustadt),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
the  extensive  suburbs  (Vorstadte).  The  first 
is  separated  from  the  suburban  quarters  adjoin- 
ing by  ^e  ramparts  of  the  city,  now  converted 
into  walks  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  forms  a 
sort  of  semicircle  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
The  new  town  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  the  old,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
three  bridges,  two  of  them  crossing  the  rnain 
stream,  and  the  third  crossing  an  arm  of  it 
called  the  Little  Weser,  besides  a  railway  bridge. 
Extensive  suburbs  lie  on  this  side  also.  The 
streets  of  the  old  town  are  generally  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  lined  with  antique  houses  in  the 
style  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is  the  business 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  contains  the  chief  pub- 
lic buildings,  including  the  cathedral,  the  old 
Gothic  council-bouse,   with  the  famous  wine    i 
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cellar  below  it,  the  modern  town-hall,  the  Schut-  Bremen  first  rose  into  note  about  788,  when 
ting  or  merchants'-house,  the  old  and  Che  new  it  was  made  the  seat  oi  a  bishopric  by  Cha.rle- 
exchange,  etc  The  new  town  has  straight,  well-  magne.  It  was  afterward  raised  to  the  dignity 
built  streets,  lined  mostly  with  dwelling-houses  of  an  archbishopric,  and  by  the  end  of  the  i^tfa 
and  shops.  The  suburbs  also  consist  cliiefly  of  century  it  had  become  virtually  a  free  imperial 
dwelling-houses,  and  as  Ihese  often  have  gardens  city.  At  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648  the 
in. front,  the  streets  have  a  very  pleasant  aspect,  archbishopric  was  secularized,  and  became  a 
The  chief  ecclesiastical  building  is  the  cathe-  duchy  underthe  supremacy  of  Sweden.  In  1731, 
dral,  a  Romanesque  edifice,  founded  in  1044,  when  the  elector  of  Brunswick  gained  posses- 
subsequently  added  to  at  various  times,  and  in  sion  of  the  duchy,  the  privileges  of  Bremen  as 
1888-93  provided  with  two  new  western  towers,  a  free  city  were  confirmed.  From  1810  to  t8l3 
There  are  several  other  old  and  interesting  it  formed  part  of  the  French  empire.  The  con- 
churches,  as  those  of  St.  Ansgar,  St.  Stephen,  stitution  is  in  most  respects  republican.  The 
and  St.  John.  Among  buildings  of  recent  erec-  legislative  authority  is  shared  by  the  senate,  3 
tion  are  the  court-bouse,  savings  bank,  and.  rail-  body  of  18  (i3  of  whom  must  be  lavtyers,  and 
way  slation.  There  are  several  squares  and  S  merchants)  elected  for  life,  and  presided  over 
open  spaces,  and  besides  the  pleasure-grounds  by  two  of  their  own  number  alternately,  who 
formed  from  the  ramparts,  a  large  public  park  have  the  title  of  burgomaster;  and  by  an  assem- 
has  been  laid  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  bly  of  tso  citizens  elected  for  siic  years.  The 
Bremen  is  well  supplied  with  schools  and  other  executive  power  is  intrusted  to  the  senate  and  ■ 
educational  institutions,  and  possesses  a  museum,  senatorial  committees.  Pop.  of  the  total  terri- 
a  library  (120,000  volumes),  an  observatory,  etc,  tory  (including  Bremcrhaven)  about  238,000. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  include  Bremer,  bri'mer,  Fredrika,  Swedish  novel- 
tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  sugar-refineries,  nee-  jst :  b.  Tuorla,  Finland,  17  Aug.  1801 ;  d.  Arsta, 
mills,  iron-foundries,  and  machme  works,  rope  ^j  Dec.  1865.  At  i?  she  was  taken  on  a  tour 
and  sail  works,  and  ship-building  yards.  It  is  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France.  In 
from  Its  commerce,  however,  that  Bremen  i8a8  appeared  the  first  volume  of  her  'Sketches 
derives  its  importance.  Its  situation  renders  it  of  Everyday  Life,*  hut  the  second  volume,  <Thc 
the  emporium  of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  h.  Family*  (1833;  English  translation,  1844), 
and  other  countries  traversed  by  (he  Weser,  and  first  revealed  her  power.  From  this  time  she 
next  to  Hamburg  it  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  devoted  herself  to  writing  stories  that  quickly 
export  and  import  tr^de  of  Germany.  The  became  popular  in  translations  far  beyond  the 
Weser  has  been  deepened  so  that  sea-going  ships  bounds  of  Sweden,  and  she  varied  her  literary 
drawing  17  feet  of  water  can  now  ascend  to  the  labor  by  long  ioumeys  in  Italy,  England,  the 
Bremen  docks,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  shippmg  United  States,  Greece,  Palestine,  which  supplied 
trade  centres  in  Bremcrhaven  and  Geestemunde.  ,be  materials  for  her  'Homes  of  the  New 
Bremcrhaven  is  now  a  pbce  of  over  18,000  World'  (1853),  and  'Life  in  the  Old  World* 
inhabitants,  and  is  provided  with  excel  lent  docks  (x86i),  fnll  of  fine  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels ;  it  is  con-  yj^jj  pictures  of  social  life,  with  sound  views 
nected  by  railway  with  Bremen,  where  the  chief  on  political  and  moral  questions.  The  admirable 
trading  companies,  merchants,  and  brokers  have  translations  of  Mary  Howitt  had  preceded  her 
their  offices.  The  greater  portion  of  the  German  jn  the  United  States  as  well  as  England,  and 
trade  with  the  United  States  passes  through  insured  her  an  equally  warm  welcome  on  both 
Bremen,  and  it  is  the  chief  port  of  emigration  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  On  her  return  to  Sweden 
on  the  Continent.  The  chief  imports  are  tobacco,  she  gave  herself  up  to  philanthropy,  but  more 
raw  cotton,  and  cotton  manufactures,  wool  and  particularly  to  the  education  and  emancipation  of 
woolen  manufactures,  rice,  coffee,  grain,  petro-  women,  and  the  consequent  propagandist  charac- 
leum,  etc.,  which  are  of  course  chiefly  re-expor-  ter  of  her  later  novels,  'Bertha,*  and  'Father 
ted  to  other  parts  of  Germany  and  the  Conti-  and  Daughter*  (1859),  was  detrimental  in  no 
nent  Next  to  Liverpool,  Bremen  is  to-day  the  small  degree  to  their  literary  value.  Her  reli- 
leading  European  cotton  market.  Before  the  or-  gious  views  she  set  forth  in  her  'Morning 
ganiiation  of  the  cotton  exchange  in  1872,  the  Watches*  (1842).  She  has  been  called  the  Jane 
German  merchants  had  been  petting  their  prod-  Austen  of  Sweden.  Of  her  stories  perhaps  the 
uct  chiefly  from  Havre  and  Liverpool,  very  little  most  perfect  is  <-Thj  Neighbors'  (1837).  'The 
being  imported  direct.  To  become  independent  Diary,'  'The  President's  Daughters,'  'Broth- 
of  British  ports,  it  was  necessary  to  get  (he  pat-  ers  and  Sisters,'  and  'Strife  and  Peace,  or 
ronage  of  the  inland  spinners.  This  proved  no  Scenes  in  Dalecarlia,'  are  only  less  popular. 
easy  task.  Not  until  a  decade  had  passed  did  Bremerhaven,  bra'mer-ha-fcn,  the  port  of 
the  Bremen  exchange  cease  to  be  a  local  insti-  Bremen,  Germany,  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
tulion  and  acquire  a  standing  of  national  impor-  Weser  estuary,  nearly  10  miles  from  the  c^>en 
tance ;  but  ever  since  the  development  has  been  sea,  and  39  north-northwest  of  Bremen.  It  was 
phenomenal.  While  the  importation  of  cotton  in  founded  by  Bremen,  in  1837,  on  ground  acquired 
the  year  1870  amounted  10  only  157,689  bales,  from  Hanover,  and  rapidly  became  a  thriving 
it  ran  up  to  397,998  bales  in  the  year  1880,  Ten  place.  A  second  dock  was  opened  in  1866,  a 
years  later  there  were  812,538  bales  and  the  year  third  in  1874.  and  in  1888  a  great  port,  with 
1900  showed  the  enormous  figure  of  1,367,045  docks,  was  undertaken  at  Nordenham,  on  the 
bales.  The  new  cotton  exchange  opened  in  1902  opposite  bank.  Bremerhaven  was  the  scene,  in 
is  said  to  be  not  only  the  most  imposing  struc-  1875,  of  a  dynamite  explosion  on  board  a  mail 
ture  of  this  nature  in  the  world,  but  also  the  steamship,  by  which  60  persons  were  killed.  The 
most  complete  in  the  appointments  necessary  Geeste  separated  Bremerhaven  from  Geeste- 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  buying  and  sell-  munde. 

ing  cotton  and  supplying  the  leading  merchants        Bread'amour,  braA-d^-moor,  Fcaiu  Robert, 

and  brokers  with  office  and  sample  rooms.  German  engraver:   b.  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  16  Oct 
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1831.  He  was  educated  in  his  art  at  Cologne  and  cotton  region,  and  hue  two  cotton  com* 
mider  Stephan.  In  j8s6  he  went  to  Dusseldorf  presses,  a  cotton  factory,  and  a  cottonsetd'Oil 
and  established  a  xylographic  studio,  which  rap-  mill,  as  well  as  other  manufacturing  interests, 
idly  became  well  known  and  one  of  the  leading  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Blitn  Memorial  and  Evan- 
institutions  of  its  kind.  He  later  set  up  similar  gelical  Lutheran  calleges,  has  a  library,  two 
studios  in  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Brunswick,  Stuttgart,  parks,  and  tair  grounds.  Pop.  (1910)  4.718. 
and  Munich,  to  conducting  which  he  devoted  -  t»,_,i„,„  fn.„__.  ti„__;.  t--,i,  ^  .1.  r. 
most  of  his  time.  Among  tis  best  works  are  a  PL'*k"^-  Thomas  Fruins,  In sh  Catholic 
collection,  112  engravings,  after  drawings  hy  P/fatj:  b.  T.ppcrary  1853.  He  was  educated  at , 
Rudolf  Elster:  illustrations  for  several  works,  ^^^%^^%  ^^''^S^'  P^'!  .^*  ^ouen,  and  Inns- 
including  Immermann's  <Der  Oberhof>  and  bmck.  He  was  engaged  .n  missLonan-  work  ,n 
Count  Waldersee-s'DerJager';  'The  0<fyssey,'  E!?,"7'l?"'^  ""^  '".tju^"  ""f^f  ''t"k°^°* 
after  drawings  by  Preller.  Ind  eight  tresi«s  in  ^^^?-  ^^"-  ^"  '^  >  ^Tu°  I^brador, 
the  Rathhaus  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  ?*">.'"  '^-^  '"f?,  ''T^'^'^  ^°^J^  ^"^" 
—  t^  ■  foundland;  since  then  he  has  been  acting  aux- 
Bren'dan,  or  Br«oainn,  Saint,  of  Clonfert:  itiary  bishop  of  Albano  and  Frascati,  Italy. 

b.  484  at  what  is  now  Tralee  in  Kerry ;  d.  577.  >,  ,         ■»«■        .  .   ■     ■     ^i_    t       i 

He  was  educated  under  his  relative.  Bishop  &c  ..  ^'^'i^-  ^""^^  'J"''i!'""'i'  c"  **•?  ^'™'j 
and  St.  Jarlath  of  Tuam,  and  wa7  ordained  by  "»""«^  between  Innsbruck  and  Steramg  and 
the  former.  Shortly  afterward  be  went  on  a  bw^een  the  rirera  Inn.  A-cha,  and  Adige,  tortn- 
wen  years'  voyage  in  search  of  •the  mysteri-  'Si«  P^^  of  the  Tyrolesc  Alps,  ^777  feet  high, 
ous  land  £ar  from  human  ken" ;  hut  without  sue-  ^l?*  ^°^^  J^."'^  Germany  to  Italy  traverses 
cess.  Later  he  visited  and  lived  in  Brittany  for  ""'  mountain  It  reaches  the  elevation  ot 
a  time,  and  after  his  return  he  again  set  out  to  4,6s8  ff.  ^"d  is  about  12  nnles  long.  This 
sedc  the  distant  paradise,  which  he  ultimately  '^  <"«  °^  ^^l  ^°™«t  '°^^^  practicable  for  car- 
found.  When  he  again  reached  Ireland  he  nages  over  the  mam  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  also 
founded  the  monasteiy  of  Ouain  Fearta  (Qon-  °ne  »*  the  most  ancient,-havmg  been  us^  by. 
fert),  and  be  seems  to  have  visited  ScoUand  at  the  Romans.  In  1867  a  railway  over  the  Bren- 
this  time.  His  two  voyages  form  the  basis  of  ""  ^^^^  ""  °f>^^-  ^°  ^^^*-  ^^\  ^?.  ^ 
the  celebrated  mediieval  l<«end  of  the  <Naviga-  ""^ny  w*^^  connected  by  an  unbroken  line  of 
tion  of  St.  Brendan' ;  but  m  the  legend  they  arc  ■■*"*■ 

ipited  into  one  and  combined  with  other  stories.  firen'ntu,  the  name  or  title  of  several 
Where  Brendan's  voyages  really  led  him  we  do  princes  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  supposed  to  be 
not  know.  The  Book  of  Lismorc  contains  a  life  derived  from  the  Kymrian  brenhin,  a  king.  A 
of  St  Brendan.  leader  of  the  Senones.  a  Gallic  nation  in  the 
Another  Irish  saint  ot  the  same  name  was  upper  part  of  Italy,  the  most  famous  personage 
bom  about  490  and  died  in  573.  He  was  a  friend  who  is  ntenlioned  under  this  name,  tnad^  an 
of  Columba,  and  founded  a  monastery  at  Birr  invasion  into  the  Roman  territory  about  the 
(Parsonstown)  in  King's  County.  year  390  ac.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  river 
Brendel,  Heinrie*  Albert  hln'rla  al'Wtrt  ^Uia,  the  Romans  were  totally  defeat^,  and 
brSn'da,  German  painter:  b.  Berlin,  7  June  Brennus  took  possession  of  the  city,  which  had 
1827:  d.  1895.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Art  ^ecn  previously  abandoned  by  the  mhabitafita. 
Academy  tinder  Kratise,  and  in  Paris  as  a  pupil  ^^  capitol  only  was  provided  with  a  garrison, 
of  Couture  and  PaHni.  After  travding  in  Italy  '■"t  several  aged  citizens  of  rank,  amounting  in 
and  Sicily,  he  lived  tn  Paris,  iB54-*4;  he  then  '^e  whole  to  about  80  had  resolved  to  remam  in 
returned  to  Germany  and  lived  in  Berlin  and  '''?  ."^  ^nd  ■'7'^.'=  themselves  to  the  infernal 
Weimar,  becoming  director  of  the  Art  School  at  -^e'^^s.^  Aitired  m  their  sacerdotal,  consular, 
the  latter  place.  He  devoted  himself  almost  ^"4  tnumphal  robes,_  thq-  seated  themselves  in 
entirely  to  animal  painting,  and  his  pictures  of  their  chairs  of  office  in  the  middle  of  the  forum. 
sheep  ar*  considered  especially  line.  Ifis  wo/ks  fwaitmg  death.  When  Brennus  arrived  at  the 
inchide:  'Peasant's  Farm^  'Interior  jf  Sbeep  forum,  he  was  struck  with  astomshment  at  their 
Stable.'  'Sheep  Leaving  Stable.>  venerable  aspect.  The  Gauls  looked  upon  them 
_  I  ae  so  many  statues  of  deities,  and  feared  to  go 
_  Brcn'eman,  Abram  Adam,  American  chem-  ntar  them,  but  ultimately  they  were  all  massa- 
ist:  b.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  ^  April  1847.  He  gradu-  cred,  Rome  was  sacked,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
ated  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  1866.  and  who  yet  remained  in  their  houses  were  slain. 
after  service  as  an  instructor,  was  full  professor  Brennus  then  assaulted  the  capital,  and  being 
of  chemistry  1869-72.  From  1873  to  1882  he  repelled  with  considerable  loss,  he  set  fire  to 
was  assistant,  lecturer,  and  professor  of  indus-  ,he  city  and  leveled  it  with  the  ground.  While 
tnal  chemistry  at  Cornell.  Since  then  he  has  the  garrison  of  the  capitol  was  in  ^.eat  distress 
resided  in  New  York,  engaged  in  professional  Brennus  attempted  a  surprise  by  night,  in  which 
vrotk  as  a  writer,  analyst,  and  chemical  expert,  he  would  have  succeeded  had  not  the  cackling  of 
He  IS  the  inventor  of  the  Breneman  process  of  the  geese,  sacred  to  Juno,  alarmed  the  garrison, 
rendering  iron  non-corrosive,  and  has  made  a  in  consequence  of  which  the  Gauls  were  retnilsed. 
spwial  study  of  water  and  its  contaminations.  After  siic  months  Brennus  offered  to  raise  the 
He  has  written:  'Manual  ot  Introductory  a|e™  and  leave  the  Roman  territory  tor  1,000 
Uboratory  Practice*  .(1875);  'Report  on  the  pounds  of  gold.  When  the  gold  was  weighed, 
Fixation  of  Atmospheric  Nitrogeii'  (rSpo);  and  Brennus  thf«w  his  sword  into  the  scale  beside 
-ntnbutions  to  chemical  and  other  t(,g  weights  and  cried  out,  «Woe  to  the  van- 
quished!'    According  to    Pob^bius   the   Gauls 

,    brSn'Sm,    Texas,    a    city    and  returiied    home    in    safety    with    their    booty. 

county-seat  of  Washington  County,  on  the  Gulf,  According  to  the  Roman  legend  followed  by. 

C  &  S.  F.  and  the  Houston  &  T.  C  R.R.'s,  west  Livy,    Brennus    was    defeated,    and    his    army 

01  Houston.    It  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  entirely  destroyed  by  Camillus,  a  distinguished 
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Itoman  exile  who  had  retired  to  the  city  of  a  satire  on  the  times;  *Histonr  of  the  Bnve 

Ardea,  and  who  arrived  with  succor  in  time  to  Caspar  and  the  Beautiful  AnnerP  (ad  ed.  1851), 

save  the  capitol.  which  is  considered  a  masterpiece  as  a  novetett& 
Another  Brennu!  in  279  B.C  advanced  into         Brentano,  Fnuw,  German  philosopher:  b. 

Greece   with  an   enonnoua   force,   said   to  have  Marienberg,  16  Tan.  183&    He  was  professor  ol 

amounted    to    150,000    foot    and    6r/xx)    horse,  philosophy  at  Wiirzhurg,  hut  in  1873  resigned 

After  ravaging  Macedonia  he  entered  Thessaly  dis  position  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the 

and    marched    toward    Thermopylie,    where   an  infallibility  o£  the  Pope ;  and  was  professor  at 

anny  of  20,000  Greeks  was  assembled,  supported  Vienna,  1874-80.     He  has  written  iPsychoJogy 

by  an  Athenian  fleet  on  the  coast.     The  Gauls  of  Aristotle,'    'New  Riddles,'   and   'Psychology 

were  repulsed  in  a  sanguinary  battle,  but,  in  from  an  Empirical  Standpoiiit>    (in  agreement 

order  to  separate  the   Greeks,  they   dispersed  with  Lotze  and  the  English  empirical  psycholo- 

themselves    to   plunder   the    country.      Brennus  gjsts) 

himself  attacked  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which         Brentano.  Loren.,  German  American  poli- 

r^,i^    ,n^^.5^^.^^f  .h,'w,i"?tf'S  ti<:i»°:  b.  Mannheim,  4  Nov.  1813;  d.  Chi^g^ 

S^^',    »lmH?     T?nlinl»  tM,J™'^!  18  Sept.  .891.     He  Studied  law  at  Heidelberg, 

with   his    wounds.     Unwillmg  to   survive, h.s  represented  Mannheim  in  the  Lower  House  of 

^f^^Jt.I'V  *in       ^Tt?^LK%l^,.f^^^^'^l  ^'1".   a"-!    w^"    «    «""»«■   of   i^    National 

draughts  of  wine.    The  Greeks  attributed  their  Assembly  in  1848.    He  withdrew  from  this  body 

victory  to  the  assistance  of  Apollo.  ^^^  the  majo^y  of  the  radical  party  in  1849- ' 

Brent,  Charles   Henry,  American  clergy-  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  rerolutionarr 

man:  b.  Newcastle.  Ontano,  Canada,  1862.    He  government  of  Baden,  but  suspected  of  treach- 

was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Trinity  Col-  eiy  to  his  party,  was  forced  to  flee  to  Swttzer- 

lege  in  i88j,  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  land.      In   1850   he  came  to  the  United* States^ 

Episcopal  Church  m   18B6,  priest  in  1887,  and  ijvei  for  a  time  on  a  farm  in  Michigan,  and 

consecrated  the  first  bishcm  of  the  Protestant  then  went  to  CThicago.    Here  he  practised  law 

E^scopat  Church  for  the  Philippine  Islands  in  and  established  the  Illinois  Staottxeitiing,  whick 

December  1901.     He  served  in  the   ministry  of  he  made  one  of  the  most  influential  papen   in 

St.  Pauls  Pro-Cathedral,  Buffalo,  1887-8;  re-  the  northwest  in  the  interest  of  the  Federal  go»- 

inoved  to  Boston  m  the  latter  year,   where  he  emment.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legis- 

had  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Evan-  lature  in  1862;  United  States  consul  at  Dresden 

gelist,  and  later  of  that  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  1872-6,  and  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois 

devoting    himself    entirely    to    the    missionary  jn  1876 

work  of  the  latter  parish.     He  has  performed  Brentano,  Lajo,  loo'yS,  German  political 

considerable  literary  work;  was  on  the  editorial  economist:   b.   Aschaffenburg.   Bavaria,   18   Dec 

staff  of  the  New   York  (TWcAmoB  for,  some  ,5^    He  studied  at  Dublin  and  at  four  German 

*^^J?'^   'a   '.w'UlIlt"'  •**   ^'"'  *^  "•  *"  uXersities:   and,  after   attaining  a  post  in  the 

World.>  and  other  books.  r^^^I  statistical  Seminary  in  Berlin,  went  to 

Brent  Goose.     See  Bkant.  England  to  study  the  condition  of  the  working 

Bren'U  (ancient  Memacus  Major),  a  river  classes,  and  especially  trades'  associations  and 

in  north  Italy.     Its  source  is  Lake  Caldonaizo  in  unions.    The  outcome  of  this  was  his  work,  <0n 

the  Tyrol,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Trent,  whence  the  History  and  Development  of  English  Guilds* 

it  flows  southeast,  with  a  winding  course  of  113  (1870);     'Die    Arbeitergilden    der    Gegenwart* 

miles,  and   falls  into   the   Adriatic  through  the  (1871-2).      He   has   been   professor   at    Breslau 

canat  of  Brenta-nova  or  Brentono,  at  Brondolo.  (1873).     Strasburg,     Vienna,     Leipsic,     Munich 

Formerly  its  embouchure  was  at  Fusina.  opposite  (1891).      He    supports    the    «Socialista    of    the 

Venice.     The  old  course  has  been  forniHi  into  Chair'    (^KalhedersonaliHen)    against  the  Ger- 

a  canal,  and  is  the  chief  means  of  communica-  ™^"  free-trade  school,  and  has  written  works  on 


...n  between  Padua  and  Venice,  the  new  channel  'Wages'    (1877)  ;   'Labor  in  Relation  to  Land* 

being  con^wratively  little  used.  ('877).  and   'Compulsory  Insurance  for  Work- 

Brentwo.    brSn-a'no,    aemen^    German  ?l*;iLl'^^i°,?i^i!5':^|'  j^^F '^'it.i  :^ 

poet;  b.  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  8  S^t.  1778;  d.  S?™?,  ^,™  ?,lT^M^,       England,  and 

X^Aaffenburg,   38  July    1842.     He   studied   at  ""nierous  polemical  pamphlets. 
Jena,  and  resided  by  turns  there  and  at  Frank-         Brenf  ford,  the  county  town  of  Middlesex, 

fort,  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.     In  1818  England,  seven  miles  west  of  London.    It  has  a 

he  retired  to  the  convent  of  Diilmen,  in  Miin-  weekly    market    and    two    annual    fairs.      Here 

Ster.  and  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  Edmund    Ironside    defeated    the    Danes,    under 

at    RatistxMi,    Munich,    and    Frankfort-on-the-  Canute,  in  1016 ;  and  Prince  Rupert  a  part  of  the 

Main.     These  frequent  changes  were  due  to  a  parliamentary  forces,  under  Col.  HoUis.  in  1642, 

restless  disposition,  combined  with  morbid  and  Sion  House,  the  magnificent  edifice  of  the  Duke 

misanthropic    views,    which    gave    a    peculiar  of  Somerset,  where  Lady  Jane  Grey   resided, 

character  to   his    writings.     With   a   powerful  "ow  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 

imagination,  his  genius  was  tinged  with  mys-  *""S  built  here  on  the  site  of  a  suppressed  ntni- 

ticism,  eccentricity,  and  a   strong  tendency  to  n«y-    Brentford  has  a  considerable  reUil  tradt 

sarcasm.    He  was  the  brother  of  Elizabeth  von  a  soap  manufactory,  and  extensive  sawing  and 

Amim,  Goethe's  ■Betlina."    Among  his  principal  planing     mills.     P<^.     (1891)     13J38;     (iflOl) 

works  are 'Satires  and  Poetical  Fancies' (1800)  ;  I5i'7l ;   (iQ'o)   estimated  14.125. 
*The  Mother's  Statue'   (1801).  an  ultra-roman-  Brenton,   William,   colonial   governor:  b. 

lie  production,  which  he  himself  calls  a  very  England,  early  in  the  17th  century ;  d.  Newport, 

wilcf  romance;  "The  Joyous  Musicians*  (1803)  ;  R.  1..  1674.    His  family  came  to  Rhode  Istand 

*Ponce  de  Leon*    (1804) ;    'The  Founding  of  from  Hammersmith,  England,  where  they  were 

Prague*   (1816),  said  to  be  his  most  successful  of  good    social    standing.     Between    1635   and 

drama;  'Gokel.  Hinkel,  und  Gakeleia*    (1838),  1669  Brenton  was  Che  colony's  representative  «t 
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BostOD,  Uoutcnant-governor,  president  o{  the  and  a  botanic  garden;  a  public  libraiy,  with 
colony,  and  governor  under  the  Charlea  II.  30,000  volumes;  a  Iheological  seminary,  a  hand- 
charter  1666-9.  He  was  one  of  the  nine  original  some  theatre,  a  corn  exchange,  an  extensive  hos- 
proprietaries  of  Rhode  Island;  he  selected  and  piUl,  and  other  educational  and  charitable  estab- 
surveyed  the  site  of  -Newport,  and  buih  a  large  rishments.  There  are  73  public  fountains  in  the 
tK-ick  residence  where  Fort  Adams  now  stands,  streets  and  squares,  besides  some  hundreds  of 
Brenton's  Point  and  Brenton's  Reef  in  Narra-  private  ones.     Outside  the  town  is  a  cemetery, 

Rnsett    Bay    preserve  his  name.     See  'Rhoda  begun  in  1815,  designed  by  Vantini. 

and    Colonial    Records,'    Vols.    I.   and    IL,  Brescia  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 

fastim.  manufacturing  industry.    Near  it  ate  large  iron- 

Bmz,    Jobuui,    yd'ban    brSnts,    German  works,   and   its  firearms  are  esteemed   the   best 

reformerr  b.  14W:  d.  iS7t>.    He  was  one  of  the  ^'^}  a"-"  ""^de  in  Italy.    It  has  also  silk  Imen, 

authors  of  the  Syngramma  Suevicum,  bearbg  and  paper  factories,  tan-yards,  and  oil-mills,  and 

upon  the  controversy  with  Zwingli  and  CEcolam-  'S  an  imporlant  mart  for  raw  silk    But  it  deriyet 

padiua,  on  the  Bnhject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     He  "s  greatest  interest  from  its  fine  Roman  remains. 

was  the  most  resolute  among  the  opponents  of  having  been  at  one   time  the  seat  of  a  Roman 

the  interdict  of  Charles  V.,  escaping  death  only  colony.     These  first  attracted  attention  in  the 

by  resorting  to  Sight.  i?th  .  centtiry;    although,    so    far    as    regarda 

—  „^ A     Ml       e     I-  1.    -           f  ^     u  mscnptions,  they  had  been  objects  of  especial 

Brereton,  Auatbi,  English  journalist:  b.  care  to  the  citizens  of  Brescia  for  two  centuries 
Liverpool,  England,  13  July  1862.  He  ™ent  to  ^^f^^^  ,1^;,  -^^^  but  it  was  not  till  1820  that 
London  in  1881,  has  been  dramatic  critic  of  'The  ^ny  very  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the 
^"1^  i'°"^  J^^k^H.'"'"'.'"  ?xt  -i^u  ."?'  buried  remains  of  entire  buildings  to  light.  Since 
OMinected  with  *The  Stage* ;  'The  Theatre' ;  f^^^^  -^^  ^^^^  remarkable  discoveries  have 
Sydney  (N.  S.  W.)  M^mm^/Z^raW;  and  the  i^„  ^^^  embracing  besides  numerous  statues 
Illustrated  American,'  NewYork  He  has  put^  ^^j  inscriptions  the  beautiful  marble  temple  of 
lished  Henn-  Irving  s  <A  Bi^phical  Sketch>  Vespasian,  and  a  number  of  noble  and  magnifi- 
(iffi3):.'Some  Famoi«  Hamlets'  (1884);  cent  Corinthian  columns,  with  many  fragments 
•Dramatic  Notes'  (1886):  'Shakespearean  ^f  moldings  and  ornaments,  some  gilt,  and  all 
Scenes  and  Characters'  (1886)  ;  'Romeo  and  ^f  (  degance.  Brescia  was  the  seat  of  a 
Juhct  on  the  Stage'  (1800) ;  'Sarah  Bernhardt'  ^^i  ^j  painting  of  great  merit,  to  which  many 
(1891);  '^Gallen'  of  Players'  (1894);  'Short  eminent  artists  belonged,  including  Alessandro 
HiMory  of  the  Strand  Theatre'  (ifiog);  'Chel-  Bonvicino,  commonly  called  "11  iforetto,'  who 
tathatn'  (1899)  :  'By  the  Silent  H^wav'  flourished  in  the  i6th  century,  and  was  remark- 
f^i);  'Peg  WofEnfton,  On  and  (5fl  the  g^k  for  the  deep  devotional  feeling  which  he 
Sa«*  (1901); 'The  Well  of  St.  Anne'  (igoi)  ;  t^^w  into  his  sacred  subjects,  as  well  as  for 
A  Kamble  in  Bath'  (190O.  j,is  excellence  as  a  portrait  painter.  The  city 
BrucU,  bre'sha  (Latin,  Brixia),  an  epis-  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  the  chief  town 
copal  city  of  Lmnbardy,  Italy.  It  is  situated  at  of  the  Cenotnani,  a  Gallic  tribe,  who  were  con- 
tbe  foot  of  the  Alps,  40  miles  northwest  of  quered  by  the  Romans.  It  became  the  seat  oi 
Verona,  on  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain  on  the  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus  about  15  B.C, 
tnnki  of  the  rivers  Mella  and  Garza.  It  is  the  and  afterward  a  municipium.  In  the  year  412  it 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  was  burned  by  the  Goths ;  and  was  soon  after- 
if  a  handaome  and  flourishing  city,  of  a  square  ward  destroyed  by  Attila ;  but  was  rebuilt  about 
form,  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  and  surrounded  the  year  452.  It  was  taken  by  Charlemagne  in 
by  walls.  Its  streets  aie  sfMcious,  and  its  pub-  774.  In  936  Otho  I.  of  Saxony  declared  it  a 
lie  buildings  numerous,  particularly  its  churches,  free  city,  and  it  so  remained  for  nearly  three 
which  are  further  remarkable  for  the  number  centuries,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  feuds  of 
and  value  of  the  paintings  with  which  they  are  the  Guetphs  and  GhibelJines,  and  ultimately  pu| 
enriched.  A  few  of  them  only,  however,  have  itself  under  the  protection  of  Venice  in  1426.  In 
tnuch  pretension  to  architectural  beauty ;  among  1796  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  was 
those  that  have  are  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  assigned  to  Austria  by  the  general  treaty  signed 
nructore  of  white  marble,  and  the  Church  of  at  Vienna  9  June  1815.  In  1849  it  was  involved 
San  Domenico.  Bnt,  however  plain  in  exterior  in  the  commotions  of  continental  Europe;  its 
appearance  most  of  the  Brescian  churches  may  streets  were  barricaded,  but  the  city  was  eventu- 
he,  they  are  all  richly  decorated  within  with  the  ally  captured  by  the  Austrians  under  Gen.  Hay- 
most  licautiful  frescoes,  and  other  creations  of  nau.  It  was  ceded  to  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of 
taste  and  art  The  other  buildings  most  worthy  Ziirich  in  1859.  Pop.  {1896)  67,500;  (igoi) 
of  notice  are  the  Palazzo  della  Logia,  and  the  ^,618;  (1910)  estimated  96,225. 
Broletto.  The  first  was  intended  for  the  palace  t>,  l-h  ■.  t^_  jt. 
of  the  municipality,  or  city  hall.  It  is  composed  BresUu.,  fares' low,  a  city  of  Germany  the 
of  the  richest  marbles,  and  was  worked  upon  by  s"ond  insize  m  the  Prussian  dommions  bemg 
the  first  architects  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centu-  exceeded  in  population  only  by  the  capital.  Ber- 
ries successively.  The  Broletto,  the  ancient  pal-  hn;.the  capital  of  the  province  of  Silesia.  It 
ace  of  the  republic,  combines  the  characters  of  ",  situated  m  a  spacious  plam  at  the  confluence 
fortress  and  city  hall,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  »'  '^'^  Ohlau  and  the  Oder,  the  latter  dividing 
great  tower,  whose  deeply  cleft  Italian  battle-  >"  into  two  mam  portions  (the  largest  on  the  left 
ments  produce  a  singularly  grand  effect.  The  bank),  which,  with  islands  in  the  river,  are  con- 
whole  is  in  a  colossal  style,  and  marked  by  the  nected  bv  a  large  number  of  bridges.  The 
PKUliar  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  it  streets  ot  the  older  quarters  are  narrow,  those 
rose  — supposed  to.be  about  the  end  of  the  lath,  of  the  newer  broad.  There  are  electric  and 
and  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  The  city  Other  tramways.  The  public  squares  and  build- 
containa  also  a  lyceum,  two  gymnasia,  an  alhe-  ings  are  handsome.  The  fortifications  which 
naum,  a  college,  with  a  museum  of  antiquities,  surrounded  the  old  or  inner  city  have  been  con- 
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verted  into  promenades,  and  the  ditch  into  an  mouth  of  the  Penfetd,  320  miles  south  by  west 

ornamental  sheet  of  water.     The  cathedral,  built  from  Paris.    It  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in 

in  ii48--i68o,  and  restored  in  1875,  the  Protes-  France,  and  a  safe  roadstead,  capable  of  con- 

tant  churches  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  St.   Mary  taining  500  men-of-war  in  8,  10,  and  iS  fathoms 

Magdalene,  the  Bathhaus  or  city-hall,  a  Gothic  at  low  water,  and  it  is  the  chief  station  of  the 

structure  of  the   14th  and   15th  centuries,  the  French  marine..   The  coast  on  both  sides  is  welt 

municipal  buildings,  the  government  buildings,  fortified.    The  entrance  to  the  roads,  known  as 

the  building   for   the   provincial   diet,  the   royal  Le  Goulet,  is  narrow  and  difficult,  with  covered 

residence,  court-houses,  exchange,  and  university  rocks  that  make  it  dangerous  to  those  not  well 

buildings' are  among  the  most  remarkable  build-  acquainted  with   it     There  are  immense  maga- 

incs     The  university  was  founded  in  1702  as  lines,  workshops,  barracks,  roperies,  etc,  and 

k  Roman  Catholic  institution    with  which  was  the  dockyard  employs  from  8,cxxi  to  9,000  men. 

combined  the  Protestant  university  at  Frankfort-  Several _  docks  are  cut  in  the  solid  rock.    Brest, 

on-the-Oder.   transferred  hither    in   i8it.    The  which  m   the   Middle  Ages   was   of  so   much 

university   has    attached    to    it    a    museum    of  importance  that  it  was  said.  "He  is  not  Duke  of 

natural  history  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  a  library  Brittany  who  is  not  lord  of  Brest,"  had  sunk  by 

of  320,000  volumes,  including  many  old  works  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  to 

and  manuscripts,  an  observatory,  a  picture  gal-  little  more  than  a  village.    Richelieu  resolved 

lery,   a   botanic    garden,    etc.    The   number   of  to  make  it  the  seat  of  a  vast  naval  arsenal,  but 

students    is   about    1,500.     There   are    numerous  little   was  done  till  the  beginning  of  tlie  reign 

Other  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  hos-  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  Duquesne  came  to  auper- 

pitals  and  asylums     Breslau  carries  on  an  ei-  mtend  the  works.    Vauban  toilowed  him,  and 

tensive  trade  in  the  products  and  manufactures  fortified  it.     In  1694  the  combined  fleets  of  Eng- 

of    Silesia     principally    in    corn,    wool,    metals,  land   and   Holland   disembarked   a   force   which 

glass,  coal!  and  timber.    The  Oder  is  navigable  attempted  to  take  Brest,  but  was  repulsed  with 

and  there  is  a  connection  with   Berlin  by  the  great  loss.    On  I  June  I7C^  the  French  fleet  was 

Oder-Spree     Canal.    The    industries    comprise  beaten  off  Brest  by  the  Bnlish,  under  Howe 

iron-founding  bell -founding,  the  manufacture  of  who  took  from  them  six  ships  of  the  line,  and 

machinery   railway  carriages,  organs,  and  other  sunk  a  seventh.    The  manufacturing  industry  of 

musical    instruments,    cigars,    oil,    spirits,    etc.,  Brest  _is    inconsiderable,    but    its    commerce  _is 

brewing,  and  glass-painting.    There  are  two  an-  extensive.  _  Its    chief    exports    are    cereals;    its 

nual    wool-fairs,    which    are    largely    attended,  prmcipal    rnipons    colonial    produce  and    naval 

Breslau  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  by  the  year  stores. 

jeoo;  an  independent  duchy  from  1163  to  i33S;  Brert-LItovski,  br£st-le-tofs'k6,  a  fortified 
teas  ceded  to  Austria,  after  many  wars  and  ea-  („„„  ^f  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Grodno, 
lamities.  m  1527.  It  was  conquered  by  Frederick  on  the  Bug,  120  miles  east  of  Warsaw.  Brest- 
II.  of  Prussia  in  1741.  It  was  from  this  time  the  Litovski  was  a  possession  of  Poland  till  1795, 
scene  of  frequent  _  warfare,  being  successively  ^„^  jg  ^^^  ^f  t^e  oldest  Slav  towns.  The  place 
attacked  by  Austnans,  French,  Russians,  and  jj  g^  important  railroad  centre  and  of  corsid- 
Prussians,  It  was  twice  occupied  by  the  french,  ^iMc  commercial  importance  because  of  its  sit- 
in  1807  and  1813.  Its  _  fortifications  were  de-  uation,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  cloths,  leather, 
stroyed  by  Napoleon  in  1807.  nut  it  fina  ly  ^j  goap.  It  19  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  wilh 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Prussia.  The  popula-  vast  magazines  and  military  stores.  Pc^ 
tion  is  about  450,000.  about  SO,ooa 

Rome    1612;    d.    Florence    g    Sept.    167Z    He         Bretichc,    a    name    common    to    several 


labored  during  nine  years  among  the  Huron  wooden,  crenellated,  and  roofed  erections,  used 
Indians  of  Canada,  was  captured  and  ill  treated  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  sieges  by  the  assailants 
by  the  Iroquois,  and  afterward  sold  to  the  Dutch  to  afford  protection  while  they  were  undermin- 
and  kept  in  bondage  imtil  1644^  when  he  was  ing  the  walls,  and  by  the  besieged  to  form  de- 
ransomed.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  published  fenses  behind  breaches.  Later,  the  name  was 
a  book  on  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada.  given  to  a  sort  of  roofed  wooden  balcony  or 

BrcBflar     bres'sa     one    of    the    Shetland  »^se,  crenellated  and  machicolated,  attached  ty 

Islands,   lying  east  of  the  mainland,  and  sep-  corbels,  sometimes  immediately  over  a  gateway, 

arated  from    it  by   Bressay   Sound,  about  sue  Breteuil,  Louis  Charles  Augusts  le  Tonne' 

miles  long  and  one  to  three  m  breadth.    Its  une  Her,    looc    6-goost    le    ton-nel-ya    bre-ti-y* 

of   coast    is    rocky    and    deeply    indented;    the  (Bahow  he),  French  diplomatist;  b.  1730;  d.  a 

interior  is  hilly,  rising  in  the  Wart  of  Bressay  Nov.  1807,     After  a  period  of  military  service  he 

to   74a   feel,   and   is   to   a   great   extent   covered  became     in     1758     minister    plenipotentiary    at 

with  peat-moss,     There  are  a  number  of  small  Copenhagen,    and    afterward    occupied     similar 

streams   and    small   lakes.     On   the   south   there  posts  in  Sweden,  Austria,  Naples,  and  again  in 

are   three   bold   headlands,   the   Ord,   the   Bard,  Vienna.     His   embassy   to   Vienna   explains   his 

and  the  Hammar.    The  inhabitants  are  mostly  attachment  to  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.    As 

crofters,  sailors  in  the  merchant  service,  or  fish-  minister  and  secretary  of  state  after  Neeker's 

ermen.     Hosiery  is  the  only  manufacture.     Bres-  dismissal  in  1789,  he  was  a  zealous  defender  of 

say  Sound  forms  a  safe  harbor   (Lerwick  Har-  the  monarchy:  he  was  therefore  considered  as 

bor).    one    mile   or   more    in    breadth,    having  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Revolution. 

Lerwick   on  its  west  side.      Pop.    (estimated)  After  the  capture  of  the  Bastile,  he  escaped  by 

2,000.  a  hasty  flight.    In  lyqo  Louis  XVI.  entrusted 

Brest,  a  fortified  seaport  and  naval  station  him  with    secret  negotiations   for  his   restora- 

of  France    in  the  department  of  Finistire,  in  tion  to  the  throne,  at  the  principal  northern 

the  former  province  of  Brittany,  situated  at  the  courts.    The  convention  issued  a  decree  SRainst 
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^?^L  ^  '*"  ^'  returned,  with  the  permiaaion  husband  of  a  Bister  of  Marr,  and  therefore  the 

ot  the  government,  to  France.  cousins  of  Jesus. 

Bretliren,  Bohraiian,  a  Christian   sect  of  Brethren   of  the    Strict  Obwrvance,   the 

tho  15th  century.    They  took  the  Scriptures  as  •     Bretigny,  brS-ten-ye,  a  village  of  France 

the  ground  of  their  doctrines  throughout.    Bemg  '°  ^^  departniwit  of  Eure-et-Uire,  six  tnilea 

persecuted,  they  fled  into  Poland  and  Prussia  K     n'!  ,t  £?,""';  „°",  "'    ''"'!  A  °- 

See  Bohemian  Bkeiheen;  Mobavian  CntniCH;  9  V;    ^'^^Ji^^*^  of  Bretigny   concluded  on 

UsiTED  Brethbin.  8  ^11  ^^'  between  Edward  III.  of  England 

,       Brcttan  of  «,.  CMatf-  Schooh,  an  or-  Sc^t?isone?aMSe\Me''?f"C'i?r'"recot° 

&,"?'':"£?  s'-'lle"";???  V%^"J'  fe°  S:rhfs'irr«SLaraS„„°f'3,iSS,'cSw,i 

1  SK  w.iV,  ™5  'i    ■'  t''  .•      ,  °''f '  °'  *=  '°  •*  »'''  '»  ■"  J'""-    Edwafd  renounced  hii 

-  ■  rt™^(  S."™  1  ."'""'i":  *"  '5,'  f"""  =>•'■"  '»  ">=  '™  °'  France,  and  relinquished 

"5"™°L™,'H""'°"i'"''  f'""  «>e  name;  a  portion  of  his  com,ue.ts  and  possessions  in 

X'^^    ^     r'*  "P^°  theinselves  the  vows  of  that  country,  including  Anjou  and  Maine,  and 

hastily,    poverty     and    ohed.ence     Their    cos-  the  greater  part  of   Normandy;   reedvS  the 

inme  isa  coarse  Hack  cassock,  and  a  smaU  col-  cession  in  independent  sovereigity  of  the  duchy 

fttS^J    ?"!°"''?'""b'°j""i''°°"''"''  "'  Aquitaine,  with  all   its  dependencies;  Gai 

a  hooded  cloak  and  a  wide  hat   for  outdoor  cony,>oitou,  Saintonge,  Aunis,  Agenois,  Peri- 

punios.^.  _  Their  tcMhrng  i3  mainly  rudimentary,  gord,  Limousin,  Quercy,  Rouergue,  Angoumois. 

although  in  some  of  their  schools  Utm  and  the  together  with  (ialais,  the  counties  of  Ponthieii 

Higher    mathematics   forra'_  part  of  the  course,  and  Guinea,  and  the  viscounty  of  Montreuil. 

ihey  have  modihed  their  instruction  from  time  Hrrtnn    Thr  n.ntt.».  r„.»-i,      i.x.    wi    . 

to  time  10  make  it  meet  the  wants  of  the  classes  uulkiiii^^M^r.iT'bj?  ."t 

whom  they  toich.    Thui  in  .83.  they  openni  Pa,i,  16  N?,  im-  d  6  S  V>     SI    „  ,Kr ' 

evening  schools  for  adults,  wherein  they  revived  itnlr  as  ioumalS  'and  Vn^™!,;,  2,    '     Z 

S     The   BiS™   of'te  Ch  "tST^sitols  ^"'"  ■<"=  "X"  »"'""  "  "«r^Ph«"t  th" 

g'SobS«iVn%-ird"A.«.x  ?-^^^ 

^.   J^™» '  '"  CmisnAK  ScaoLs;  O.-  individual.    Hi.  serJice'  wSe  V.o  inTZiant 

mts,  KQJCiotis  requisition  at  the  courts  as  aji  interpreter  for 

Bretliren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  a  sect  which  English,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch    and 

sprang  up  on  the  upper  Rhine  near  the  begin-  Flemish  suitors.    He  was  a  frequent  contributor 

nmg  of  the  13th  century.    They  are  frequenUy  to  the  'Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversation,!  and 

confounded    with    the    Lollards,    Beguards,   Of  among  other  papers  wrote  the  arikle  on  stenoe- 

Be^ins.    They  held  that  the  universe  was  a  raphy.                                                                   ■ 

divine  emanation;  that  man,  so  far  as  he  gam  Brtton.  Jules  AJoIpbe,  zbiil  5-d5H,  French 

hunself  to  the  contemplative  life,  was  a  Christ,  „,„,„.  k    c„„,ri„„  ,  May  iSay;  d    PaS  e 

and  as  such,,  free  fiom  law,  human  or  divine  J^,     ,^     ^^  „„  educated  at  «  OnS  anj 

(Romans  vui.  j  14).    Many  edict,  were  pnh-  J,  ho£[  ,„d  studied  unde,  fSx  bevJS  Sd 


Ished  against  this  sect,  but  it  ™tinoed  to  exist    „  Driilling-s  aleliVr  in  Paris.     The  subjecis  of 

under    -.„„n,    name...     such    as    Pieard.    and     .,.  ,j^,i„  ,!„„„,.  ,^^  ,,   ,„.^.^^  de  Dises- 

'  (1S49),  were- taken  from  the  French  revo- 


SSitSlsr^sSfSUefS^^  !3r"<S?:^'.sJS^'SSiiS: 

century.  ,  j_     ..  .     _  .  ,  ...  lutionary   period;   but   he   soon    turned   1 


Brefljren  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  religious  scenes  from  peasant  life  which  he  has  treated  in 

society,  founded  in  France  near  the  close  of  the  a  most  poetic  and   suggestive  manner,  with  an 

lath  centnry,  whose  members  pledged  themselves  admirable  union  of  style  with  realism.'    In  1853 

to  give  a  third  part  of  their  revenues  to  proeur-  be  exhibited  'La  Retour  des  Moissonneurs*  and 

mgthe  redemption  of  Christians  who  had  fallen  m  1855  his  celebrated  'Us  Gianeuses.'     He  is 

captive  to  the  infidels,  and  were  in  Mohammedan  represented  in   the  Luxembourg  by   'La  B6ni- 

slavery.     It  was  esUbhshed  by  John  of  Matha,  diction  des  BIes>   {1857),  admirable  for  its  ren- 

a  Parisian  theologian,  and  Felix  de  Valois.  dering  of  sunlight;   <Le  Rappel  des  Glaneuses> 

Bretiiren  of  the  Lord,  The.     Great  contro-  (1859)  ;  and  'Le  Soir>  (1861).    His  later  works 

versy  has  existed  concerning  the  expressions  in  were  simpler  in  their  component  parts  and  larger 

the  New  Testament  relating  to  the  'brethren  of  in  the  scale  of  their  figures,-  and  of  these  'La 

Jesus,*  and  theologians  have  been  divided  011  Fontaine*    is  a  typical   example.     Breton  was 

the  question  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  al»o  known  as  a  poet 

tiie  mother  of  Jesua.    The  term  "brethren  of  the  Breton,  de  lo»  Herreros,  bra-ton'  dS  I6s 

Lord*  occurs  but  once  in  the  New  Testament  5-r5'ros,  Don  Hanuel,  Spanish  dramatist:  b. 

(i  Cor.  ix.  s),  but  there  are  several  other  pas-  Quel,   province   of  Logroiio  19  Dec.   1800;   d. 

Mges  that  refer  apparently  to  actual  brothers  Madrid  13  Nov.  1873.    He  was  the  most  notable 

ol  Jeau9    (Gal.   i.   ig;   Matt.  xiL  46-50,   etc.).  Spanish  poet  of  the  first  half  of  the  igth  een- 

Some  have  claimed  that  the  brethren  referred  tury.    He  gave  to  the,  Spanish  stage  150  plays, 

to  were  later  sons  of  Mary  by  Joseph,  the  re-  some    of  them    original,   others    derived    from 

putfld  father  of  Jesus;  others  have  contended  ancient    Spanish    sources,    or    translated  from 

that  they  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  mar-  French  or  Italian.    In  him  the  old  French  com- 

tiige,  and  others  again  have  sought  to  prove  edy  finds  not  so  much  an  imitator  as  its  last 

flat  these  brethren  were  cons  of  Alphacus,  the  true    representative.    Among  his   best  original 


BR£TO|<  LITBRATURE  — BR2UGHEL 

comedies  are:    'I'm   Going  Back  to    Madrid,'  Brettt  and  Scots,  Laws  of,  the  name  given 

'Here  I  am  in  Madrid,*    'This  World  is  All  a  in   the   13th   century  to  a  code  of  laws   in   nse 

Farce,'    'Die  Once  and  You'll   See.'     He  was  among  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Scotland,  the  Scott 

less    successful   in    the   historic   drama   than   in  being  the  Celts  north  of  the  Forth  and   Qyde, 

comedy.  and  the  Brett*  bemg  the  remains  of  the  British 

Bret'on  Literature.     See  Celtic  Lakguage  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Cambria,  Cum- 

AND  LiTESATUEE.  hfia,    or    Slrathelydc,    and    Reged.      Edward    I. 

n_ta   i»-.M .  t.-:»-   D  -.          .1,         _,  issued  in  1305  an  ordinance  abolishing  the  usages 

Brets,  Bremra,  or  Bnta.  Bntons,  the  name  of  ,1,^  Scots  and  Bretts.     Only  a  fragment  of 

given  to  the  Welsh  or  ancient  Britons  in  gen-  them  has  been  preserved, 
eral ;    also   to   those   of   Strathclyde,   as   distm- 

guished  from  the  Scots  and  Picts.  Bretwalda,  br£t'val-da,  a  title  applied  to 

ii.._*.^k-^j..       K_a.'  u  -  J  ■         u^.^.k  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tribal  chiefs  or  kings, 

r.,^!^^    ^h      ''^' ='*'"?:<'"■      Hwnnch  ^^o.  it   is   supposed,    was   from   time  to  time 

Sf^        ^^M      "I"    *»               A       ^^i    ,  chosen  by  the  other  chiefs,  nobility,  and  ealdor- 

May  1739:  d.  i  Nov.  1810.    He  was  educated  at  ^^^  to  lie  a  sort  of  dicUtor  in  their  wars  with 

the  mstitutc  of  HernthutersatEbersdorf  entered  j^e  Britons.     The   following  are  mentioned  by 

gw  army  as  a  cornet  >n  the  regiment  of.  Count  g^^      ^ut   Hallam   and   other   historians   doubt 

^r    '  "^'k^.'"*"'  ^'/'"'  '^"'*  °'  Kol.n    and  ^^ether  any  sovereign  in  those  eariy  times  pos- 

afterward   became  captain   of  a   Prussian   free-  ^,^^^   ,^^^  authoritv;   492   a.r,    Sla,   king  of 

corps,   and   was   made   prisoner  by   the   French,  Sussex-    571     Ceawlm     kinji   of    Wesscx-    S94. 

Durmg  his  forced  stay  in  France  he  acquainted  Ethelbe'rt,  king  of  Kerit;  615,  Redwald,  king^ 

himself  with  thelanguage.  and  with  the  spirit  ^y^^  ^^^  Angles;  623,  Edwin,  king  of  Deira; 

of  the  people      On  his  return  he  was  appointed  g       Oswald,  King  of  Bernicia;  6«.  Oswy,  king 

governor  of  Usingen  in  Nassau.     This  govern-  ^f  Bernicia 
ment  being  shortly  suppressed,  he  traveled   in 

England  and  France,  and  became  associated  Breughel,  bri-H*l,  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
with  Count  Vergennes,  who  employed  him  in  Dutch  family  of  painters,  the  first  of  whom 
diplomatic  missions.  He  returned  to  Germany  adopted  this  name  from  a  village  not  far  from 
in  1772,  and  was  shortly  afterward  engaged  b  Breda.  This  was  Pieter  Brcu^el,  also  called, 
the  service  of  Austria,  where  he  was  first  named  from  the  character  and  subject  of  most  of  hit 
vice-governor  of  the  banat  of  TemesvaV.  This  representations,  the  "Droll*  or  the  'Peasants 
hanat  having  been  incorporated  in  Hungary  in  Breughel.'  He  was  bom  m  1510  (according  to 
1778,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  librarian  Mechei,  m  1530),  was  a  pupil  of  Peter  Koeck 
to  the  University  of  Buda.  Here  his  hostility  van  Aelat,  traveled  m  Italy  and  France  ccw- 
to  the  monks,  and  especially  to  the  Jesuits,  led  '"g  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  after  his  return 
him  into  trouble ;  alihough  the  Emperor  Josqih  fi^cd  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was 
II.,  who  held  the  same  views,  declared  himself  received  into  the  Academy  of  Painters  m  that 
his  protector.  He  was  obliged  to  retire  from  place.  He  subsequently  married  the  daughter  of 
Buda,  and  was  appointed  librarian  at  Lemberg,  his  instructor,  Koeck.  and  removed  to  Brussels, 
and  also  counselor  to  the  government  In  18^  where  he  died  in  1570  (according  to  some  in 
he  retired  with  the  title  of  aulic  counselor.  His  lS9o).  In  his  rural  weddings,  his  rustic  feasts 
views  were  liberal  and  somewhat  sceptical,  and  and  dances,  he  stnkmgly  represents  the  gaiety 
with  his  active  opposition  to  the  monastic  orders,  of  the  villagers,  as  he  himself  had  frequently 
gained  him  many  enemies.  His  principal  works  observed  them,  m  disguise,  in  his  youth  He 
are:  'Reise  nach  London  und  Paris'  (1817) ;  also  etched,  but  many  of  his  pictures  have  been 
'Alnianach  der  Heiligen'  (tor  the  year  1788);  engraved  by  others.  He  left  two  sons  — Pieter 
<Wallers  Leben  und  Siiten'  (i79.l).  »"^  J»"v  ^e  former  (called  the  Younger 
n  .  L  -J  w  1  i^  ^1-  t  (-.  Breughel),  preferring  subjects  altording  strik- 
BretKhneider,  Karl  Gottlieb,  Germati  ■  ^^ritiksts.  painted  miny  scenes  in  which 
dieologian:  b  Gersdorf,  Saxony,  11  Feb.  1776;  j^^iis  bitches,  or  robbers  are  the  principal  fig- 
d.  Gotha,  32  Jan.  1848.  He  stud i«i  theology  at  ^^^^  This  particular  turn  of  genius  procured 
Uipsic,  was  appomtcd  pastor  at  Schnccberg  in  j,im  the  name  of  'Hell  Breughel.*  Among  his 
1807,  general  superintendent  at  Gotham. 1816,  ^^^^  ^^e:  'Orpheus  Playing  on  his  Lyre 
and  afterward  councilor  of  the  Upper  Consistory  g^f^^  ^^^  Infernal  Deities,'  and  also  <The 
there.  Bretschneider  estahlished  a  reputation  as  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.'  The  former  pic- 
a  sound  and  judicious  thinker  of  rationalistic  ^^^^  '^  ;„  (j,^  _„p„  of  Florence.  The  sec- 
bias,  and  his  theological  writings  are  admitted  ^nd  brother,  Jan,  was  distinguished  by  his  land- 
">^;'\^P"]^Ii'"f''^}?^'-  In  1820  appeared  his  scapes  and  small  tigures-  From  his  usual  dress 
<Probabilia  de  fvangelii  et  Epistolarum  Johan-  ^e  received  the  title  of  "Velvet  Breughel."     He 


3  Apostoh  Indole  et  Origine,'  an  attack  upon  g,^^   painted    for   other   masters    landscapes   „, 

tiie    Johannine   authorship    from    internal   evi-  backgrounds  to  their  pieces,  and  sometimes  lit- 

dence,  and  in  1824  his  'Lexicon  ManualeGraeco-  ,|^  ^            ;„   them-     He  was  a   very  prolific 

Latmum  in  Libros  Novi  Testamerti.'     Another  a^ist.    In    connection   with    Rubens    he    repre- 

work  of  importance  is  his  'Handbueh  der  Dog-  ^^,^4  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise.    The  figures 

matik*     (4th    ed.    1838).      Bretschneider    also  ;„  this  picture  are  painted  by   Rubens.     This 

wrote  on  many  other  theological  questions  and  p;^^    j,^    ip^ur    Elements,'    also    'Vertumnus 

controversies.  g^jj   poniona,'   which  were  all  executed  jointly 

Bret'ten,  a  town  of  Baden,  Germany,  the  with  Rubens,  are  among  his  principal  perforra- 

birthplace     of     Melanchthon,     16     miles     east-  ances.     He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in   1568; 

northeast   of  Carlsruhe   by   rail.     The  house   in  other  authorities   say   1569,   1S7S.  or    1589.     He 

which  Melanchthon  was  born  belongs  now  to  a  visited  Italy,  and  enriched  his  imagination  with 

foundation  bearing  his  name  for  the  support  of  beautiful  scenery.    He  is  said  to  have  died  in 

poor   students,  established  in   i86t.     A  monu-  1642.  or  by  other  authorities  1625.    Other  mem- 

ntem  was  erected  in  1867.  hers  of  this  family,  belonging  to  a  later  period. 


BREVE  —  BREWER 

are  Ambrose,  who  was  director  of  the  Antwerp  lican  party  was  overcome,  and  the  imiforrallT 

Academy  of   Painting  between   1635   and   1670;  of   usage   ^nerally   established,    thou^   to   the 

and  Abraham    who  for  a  time  resided  in  Italy,  dissatisfaction   of  a    large  number   of   French 

and  died  in  1600;  the  brother  of  the  latter,  John  Catholics, 

Baptist,  who  died  in  Rome;  and  Abraham's  son.  The  Psaima  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  brcv- 

Caspar  Brerighe!,  known  as  a  painter  of  flowers  iary,  the  order  of  the  reading  being  so  arranged 

and  fruits.  that  in  senoral  too  psalms  shall  be  recited  in  a 

T,            u   -               .       (  .L     .!_■  J  J               t  week.     Passages  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

1     \*''^-}"r'  "  f°^%  °^  ^^^  ^^'l^  d«K^««  o*  ment  and  frc^  the  fathers  have  the  next  plact 

length,  and  formerly  of  a  square  figure,  as  H  J  ^j,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ;„  ^^^     ^„j  ^1,^;^  arr^ge- 

but  now  made  of  an  oval  shape,  with  a  hne  per-  ^g„j_  ^j,;^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^3,i„„,  ^^„, 

pendiculartothe  sUveoneachof  itssidesipaj.  and   festivals  of  the   Church,   is   very  complex. 

The  breve,  in  its  simple  state,  that  is,  without  The  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  based 

a  dot  after  it,  is  equal  in  duration  to  one  3uarter  on  the  Roman  breviary.    There  is  a  translation 

of  a  large,  or  to  two  semibrevCs,  and  is  then  of  the  breviary  into  English  by  the  Marqnis 

called  imperfect;  but,  when  dotted,  it  is  equal  of  Bute  (1880), 

to  three  eighths  of  a  large,  or  to  three  semibrevesi  BrcviatT    of    Alaric,    a    compendium    of 

which  being  the  greatest  length  it  can  assume,  it  Roman  law  dated   from  the  first  decade  of  the 

is  then  called  perfect.     It  is  now  chiefly  used  at  fith  century  and   comp^  at  the  command  of 

the  close  of  passages  or  compositions.  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths.    It  consisted 

Brevet',  a  term  borrowed  from  the  i?rench,  of  abridgements  of  the  code  and  novels  of  Theo- 

and    applied   in   the  United   States  and   Great  dosius,  the  institutes  of  Gains,  etc.  and  contained 

Britain  to  rank  in  .the  army  conferred  upon  o£6-  »  detailed  commentary  Styled  the 'Interpretatio.* 

cers  on  account  of  special  and  long  service,  and  I'  was  intended  for  the  Rmnan  subjects  of  the 

higher   than   that   for   which   regimental   pay   is  Visigothic  ruler,  and  must  not  be  confused  with 

received-     Thus  a  brevet-major  serves  as  cap-  *he      Forum    Judieum'    or    yudicum  _  Liber,' 

tain  in  his  regiment,  and  draws  pay  as  such.  which  Alaric  nut  forth  for  his  barbarian  vas- 

BwviKium  of  EutrophiB,  the  only  existing  s"'*'  ,   See     Lee,     'Historical     Jurisprudence' 

work  by  Eutropius.     It  is  a  treatise  in  10  brief  t^S^^' 


books   or   chapters,   recounting   the    tustory    ot  crcvipenneB,   a   lamiiy  or   sudoivibu 

Rome   from  the  foundation  of   the  city   to   the-  birds,  but  occupying  a  different  position  ii     . 

time  of  Valens,  364  a.d.      Its  style  ia  notably  ferent  systems,     Cuvier  makes  it  a   family  of 

rd  and  the  work  has  been  much  drawn  upon  the  order  Gralla  or  waders.  In  more  modern 
later  writers.  The  best  critical  edition  of  systems  it  corresponds  to  the  order  of  Cursorial 
'The  Breviarium*  is  that  by  Droysen.  birds  or  Ratita.  It  includes  at  least  two  gener^ 
Brevity  (from  the  Utii,  &r««aW«w),  a  the  ostrich  and  the  cassowaty.  The  Dodo  and 
summary  or  abridgment  of  prayers.  The  brcv-  Apteryx  are  also  referred  to  it.  The  Brevi- 
iary  is  the  book  containing  the  daily  offices  which  5?"r^l>^^%^  resemblance  in  several  of  then- 
all  who  are  in  orders,  or  enjoy  any  Catholic  distmct.ve  characteristics  to  the  Galhnacea. 
benefice,  ar^  obliged  to  read.  Il  is  an  abridg-  Their  pectoral  muscles  are  reduced  to  extreme 
ment  of  similar  offices  previously  in  use.  The  r""^,'  ?"  .f  ^h.^^^-Z  ,, '.r.,"  .^.'.."JS 
atThe'^rn^i'cirro^s^f  ™?^  n'd7h"k  s  .'  *T^ey  t  h  sUTfof  wafk' 
t^'^l.'^:^t^^::<^UT^rJ^y^.  -^  or.runmng  rathe^. than  for  flying.  As  their 
It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  use  of  the  "="•«  ""?''"  '^"'"  "'"^s  are  short. 
nreviary  was  first  enjoined.  In  (he  Acts  of  Brevoort,  James  Renwick,  American  art- 
the  Apostles  we  find  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  1st;  h.  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  20  JuW  183a. 
hours  especially  mentioned.  From  Clement  of  His  art  studies  were  made  chiefly  m  Europci 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  others,  we  where  he  spent  several  years  sketching  scenes 
learn  that  the  observance  of  these  hours  was  m  England,  Holland,  and  Italy.  In  1861  he  was 
general  among  Christians.  St.  Basil,  St.  Jer-  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy, 
ome.  and  St.  Ambrose  speak  of  the  seven  hours  a"d  in  1863  a  full  member.  Since  l8?2  he  has 
called  canonical.  The  services  in  use  in  ihe  con-  been  its  professor  of  perspective.  His  specialty 
vents  and  monasteries  in  the  early  ages  were  as  a  painter  is  landscape  work,  and  the  follow- 
very  exhaustive  from  their  great  length.  A  '"8  pictures  of  his  are  well  known:  'Lake  of 
council  held  at  Tours  in  567  enjoined  that  mat-  9*^°*  (1878)  ;  'Storm  on  English  Moor> 
ins  and  vespers  should  never  have  less  than  {'882);  'New  England  Scene';  'Morning  in 
12  psalms  each,  and  that  the  former  should  have  Early  Winter>  (1884);  'The  Wild  NovembM 
30  in  Lent.  It  was  under  Pope  Gregory  VII.  Cmnea  at  Last> ;  'Windy  Day  on  a  Moor' 
(1073-85)    that    the   abridgment    of   the    offices  (1886). 

began  to  be  considered  necessary.  In  1241  a  Brewer,  David  Jouah,  American  jurist:  b. 
breviary  revised  by  Haymon  obtained  the  appro-  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  20  June  1837;  d.  aB 
bation  of  Gregory  IX.,  and  was  introduced  in  all  March  IfjTO.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
the  churches  of  Rome  under  Nicholas  III.  In  1856,  at  Albany  Law  School  1858.  He  studied 
1568  Pius  V.  published  a  breviary  which  has  law  under  his  tmcle,  D.  D.  Field,  and  was  ad- 
remained,  with  few  modifications,  to  the  pres-  mitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  in  1858.  Re- 
ent  day.  The  Roman  breviary,  however,  was  moving  to  Kansas,  he  became  prominent  in  his 
never  fully  accepted  by  the  Galliean  Church,  profession.  He  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
which  persisted  in  maintaining  its  own  offices,  of  Kansas  1870-81.  and  was  appointed  United 
The  Ultramontane  party  there  had  long  strug-  States  judge  for  the  8th  circuit  in  1884.     He 

fled  in  vain  for  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  rendered  a  memorable  decision  on  the  Kansas 

reviary,   but   from    1840  to   1864.    by  a   final  Prohibition  Law,  affirming  the  right  of  liquor 

and  vigorous  effort,  the  opposition  of  the  Gal-  manufacturers  to  compensation,  for  which  he  w 
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severeW  criticised  by  the  Prohibitionists.    Pres-  Brewing    and    Halting.    Brewing    b   the 

ident   Harrison    elevated   him   to   the   supreme  process  of  making  fermented  drinks,  such  as  ale, 

court  of  (he  United  Stales  in  1889,     He  was  beer,  cider,  etc.    See  Beer. 

made  a  member  of  the  Venezuelan  commission  Malting. —  Malting  is  thepreparinK  of  cereals 

by  President  Cleveland  in  1896,  and  was  chosen  by   germination   or   growth   for   the   process  of 


its  chairman.  mashing.     Barley   is   the   grain    commonly   used 

Brewer.  John  Hyatt,  American  musician:  ^°''  making  malt  for  lager  beer,  ale    stout,  vine- 

b.   Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,  1856.     He  studied  piano,  W.,  ^'^^  yeast-makers    or  distillers    mash,  Mt, 

organ,  and  theory  under  local  teachers,  particu-  ""''«  ""^^'^^  m»"  .'s  «wd  to  a  large  extent  in  the 

larly  Dudley  Buck.     He  has  filled  the  position  Production  of  weiss  beer. 

of  organist  at  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  and  ,    T"*  ''='■'^7  '^  *""*  cleaned  m  order  to  remove 

the     Clinton    Avenue     Congregational     Church,  foreign    seeds,    straw,   broken   kcrnda,    etc„   by 

Brooklyn,  and  since  1881  at  the  Lafayette  Ave-  means  of  sieves  and  blower  fans.     As  the  cha- 

nue  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  borough,  where  "cter  of  the  beer  depends  largely  upon  that  of 

he  is  also  professor  of  vocal  music  at  Adelphi  '"^  n^"-  ,»"d  ?*   the   latter  s   character   can  be 

College.     His      compositions      include      church  determmed  during  malting,  it  follows  that  there 

music,   vocal   music,   and   works   for  the  piano,  "^  various  methods  of  details  in  malting.    The 

organ,  and  orchestra.  following   are    the   general    manipulalions   em- 

►  ^^^'V'  LdghHchmOTd,  American  Pro-  ^T(«^ins,— Malting  is  in  reality  an  artificial 
testant  Episcopal  bishop :  b  Berkshire,  Vt.,  20  or  forced  irowth  of  i  seed,  the  changes  taking 
Jan.  1839.  He  was  ordained  in  1867,  and  after  pia„  beinf  similar  to  tho4  when  the  seed  is 
^T'v*  "1^*°''  "i  ^'"■'^.  ^'jiT'^'u'^w*'^^'  planted  in  the  soil.  The  first  requisite  is  mois- 
N.  Y.  J866-72,  and  Tnnity  Church.  Water-  ture.  This  is  given  to  the  gr^in  by  placing  it 
town,  N.  Y.  1872-80,  was  consecrated  mission-  ;„  steep  tanks  containing  water  of  a  certain 
ary  bishop  of  Montana  in  the  year  last  named  temperature.  Steep  tanks  are  cylindrical  iron 
Brewer,  Thomas  Hayo,  American  ornl-  vessels  having  conical  bottoms  so  that  all  the 
thologist :  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  21  Nov.  1814;  d.  23     grain    will    drop    oat    when    tank    is    emptied. 

i'an.  1880.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col-  They  are  generally  placed  on  the  top  floor  of 
ege  in  1835,  and  was  editor  of  the  Boston  the  mallhouse.  The  grain  remains  in  the  steep 
Atlat  in  1840.  He  edited  Wilson's  'Omithol-  tank  until  it  has  absorbed  the  desired  amount  of 
Ogy'  and  'Birds  of  North  America,'  and,  in  "Water,  the  time  differing  for  different  kinds  and 
conjunction  with  Baird  and  Ridgeway,  wrote  quality  of  grain  or  the  process  of  the  maltster. 
*A  History  of  North  American  Birds.'  For  barley  the  duration  of  steeping  is  generally 

Brewer,  William  Henry.  American  agri-  ^o^^  36  to  60  hours,  averaging  about  48  hours 
cultural  scientist:  b.  PougSkeepsie,  N;  Y*  14  .  Growing  or  Germij^Mg  Ftoors.-Thc  m^h- 
Sept.  1828.  He  was  grad^terfrom  the  Shef-  ''°"^  ■''^'^^^  consists  of  Kveral  fl^rs.  The 
fie/d  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  in  1852  and  "*'"  *"  ^^^  ""^  ^"'^  ">  '''^'"^'^  <*'^  '"^  ^ 
has  been  professor  of  agriculture  there  from 
1864.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  from  1880,  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Stale  board  of  health  from  1892,  and  of  the 
Slate  board  of  agriculture  for  a  long  period. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  Ameri- 
can leaders  in  agricultural  research  and  is  a 
valued  authority  on  all  related  topics.  Besides 
contributing  to  the  'Report  on  Cereal  Produc- 
tion' in  the  United  States  Tenth  Census  (1883), 
he  has  edited  the  'Botany  of  California*  (1886). 
Brew'erton,  Henry  American  soldier:  b. 
New  York,  1801;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  17 
April  i87g.  He  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1819  at  West  Point.  Commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  corps  of  engineers,  he  first  served 
as  assistant  in  determining  the  45th  degree  of 
north  latitude  at  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.  He  was 
assistant  and  professor  of  engineering  at  West 
Point  (1819-^1).  Thereafter  he  was  almost  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  such  important  engineering 
works  as  repairing  the  fortifications  in  New 
York  harbor,  construction  of  Fort  Jackson,  La., 

of  Fort  Adams,  Newport,  R.  I.,  of  the  defenses    „       ,,  ,.  a  ..v  n.       ei. .      at,    i«  Wf. 

of  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C.  of  the  fortifications     ^°°'  "'"  ^™«  ,^'*)  ^""  ^^-Tf^ 
and  improvements  of  Baltimore  harbor  (1861-4),  '  "" 

and  of  Forts  Monroe  and  Wool,  for  the  defense  wet  barley  dropped  upon  these  floors  below.  The 
of^  Hampton  Roads,  Va,  He  was  brevetfed  barley  is  now  spread  in  heaps  of  about  la  to  14 
bngadjer-gwieral  in  the  United  Slates  army,  inches  high  (occupying  rather  more  than  one 
13  March  1865.  for  long,  faithful,  and  meritori-  third  and  less  than  one  half  of  the  floor 
ous  services,  and  was  retired  from  active  ser-  space).  The  barley  now  dries  out  somewhat 
vice  7  March  1867,  "having  been  borne  on  the  and  begins  to  sprout  or  grow  and  small  hair-like 
Amiy  Register  more  than  45  years.'  Dickin-  fibres,  called  rootlets,  begin  to  show.  As  he»t 
son  College  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  is  generated  during  growth,  which  is  nndesir- 
hun,  S  July  1847.  able  above  a  certain  temperature,  and  as  farther 
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proTMT  growtb  requim  pure  air 
'D  aerate  the  fcrowing  barley  (nt 


green    tnalt  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Tower  with  small  holes  so  that  moistened  or  heated 

kernels  of  the  old  heap  will  be  at  the  top  in  the  or  cooled  air  can  be  forced  through  the  grain 

new  heap.     (During  turning,  the  green  malt  is  from  the  centres  or  sucked  through  from  the 

thrown    through  the  air    in    a   thin    sheet   or  outside.    By  revolvinir  the  drum  the  grain  is 

stream,  whereby  (t  is  aerated  and  cooied.    The  constantly  tumbling,  tnat  is,  the  kernels  nearest 

new  heap  now  occupies  a  larger  floor  space,  ia  the  inside  cylinder  fall  against  the  outside  cyltD- 

consequenlly  of  less  Wight  on  the  floor.)      This  der,  and  this  in  connection  with  the  air  current 

turning  IS  repeated  at  regular  intervals  so  that  passing  through  gives   the   same  turning  and 

at  the  end  of  the  growing  period  the  heap  covers  aeration  to  the  grain  as  in  turning  a  heap  in 

the  entire  floor  to  a  height  of  from  five  to  six  floor  inaltiBg,  aJid.reQuires  no  labor.    There  ara 

inches.     This    growth    usually   takes   about   five  several  systems  of  malting  drums,  differing  prin- 

days,    durinfr    which    time    water    is    Sprinkled  cipally  in  the  manner  in  which  the  air  is  warmed 

upon  the  heap  whenever  it  becomes  too  dry.  and  moistened  and  the  direction  in  which  it  ia 

Kilning   or   Drying. —  After   the   green   malt  forced  through  the  drum, 
shows  the  desired  degree  of  sprouting,  it  is  ne-         Brbwijjg, —  Brewing  Materials. —  The  materi- 

cessary  to<itiicid7  cluck  further  growth.    This  ats  used  in  the  United  States  are  principally  thfl 

is  done  by  drying  it  upon  the  kiln.     The  'green  following;     Barley  malt  is  the  most  important 

tnalt  is  shoveled  by  means  of  a  power  shovel  and  generally  used.    It  gives  to  the  beer  not  only 

to  one  end  of  the  floor  where  it  drops  through  its  (ubstanccs,  butalso  to  a  great  extent  its  cha- 

an  opening  into  z  .bucket  elevator  and  is  con-  racter.    Malt  also  supplies  peptase  and  diastase, 

veyed  to  the  kiln.    The  kiln  usually  has  two  two  substances  that  change. the  nature  of  cer- 

floors  placed  one  above  the  other  made  of  'strips  tain  other  constit^mts  during  mashing.    Peptase 

of  wire  or  perforated  sheet  metal  and  heated  changes  the  insoluble  albuminoids  of  the  malt 

by  means  of  an  open  fire  from  below.    Above  into  soluble  or  desirable  ones.    Diast&se  changes 

the  upper  floor,  in  the  dome,  drafts  are  placed  the  nnfemientafole  sixieli  contained  in.  the  malt 

to  carry  oft  the  vapors,  but   in  modem  con-  and  other  materials  into  fermentable  sugars  and 

structions   suction    fans   are   used    to   premote  dextrins. 

drying.    The  green  malt  is  spread  evenly' upon         Caramel  and  Maclc  mal^  consisting  of  ordi- 

the  upper  kiln  floor   about  i8  mches  high,  where  nary  malt  that  has  been  treated  differently  dur- 

it  remains  for  24  hours,  during  which  time  it  ing  malting,  are  used  to  impart  color  to  the 

is  only  partially  dried.    It  is  iiow  dumped  or  wort  in  order  to  produce  darker  beers,  also  to 

dropped   npon  the  lower  floor    (commonly  by  impart  to  the  beer  a  more  pronounced  matt 

mechanical  dumping  floors  which  turn  open  in  arowia  or  flavor.    Only  a  small  amount,  propor- 

sections  on  an  axis  or  bearing  like  the  grate  tionately,  of  these  are  used  mixed  with  other 

in  a  furnace).     The  malt  on  this  lower  kiln  is  materials. 

ayaio    spread  evenly   and  then  subjected  to  a  Malt  adjuncts  orother  starch  o 

higher  temperature  until  the  desired  degree  of  terials,  and  brewing  sugars  an  used  fi 
dryness  is  obtained,  which  usually  takes  from  pje  puroose:  of  producing  more  durable  beers, 
20  to  24  hours.  since  these  adjnnccs  contain  very  little  albu- 
Malt  Cleaning. —  The  malt  as  it  comes  from  men;  of  producing  paler  beers  than  could  be 
the  lower  kiln  is  not  yet  suitable  for  brewing  made  with  malt  alone;  and  for  reducing  the 
as  it  contains  the  rootlets  and  some  kernels  that  cost  of  production.  These  are  rice  and  com 
were  crushed  or  injured  on  the  floors  or  during  products,  such  as  com  grits,  com  meat,  com 
conveying.  The  malt  now  passes  through  clean-  starch,  com  flakes,  and  briewing  sugars,  gincose, 
ing  machines  consisting  of  sieves  and  blowers  etc.  Flakes  are  made  by  steaming  com  grits 
which  remove  the  rootlets,  dust  and  small  and  and  passing  them  through  hot  steel  rollers  in 
broken  kernels.  order  to  change  them  so  as  to  dissolve  better 
Mechanical  Malting. — As  floor  malting  is  re-  during  mashing.  Flakes  and  sugars,  such  as 
stricted  to  only  the  cooler  months  of  the  year  grape  sugar,  glucose,  etc.,  are  sometimes  used, 
and  possesses  other  disadvantages  as  to  cost  instead  of  corn  grits  or  rice  (which  require 
of  labor  and  buildings,  mechanical  systems  are  aooking)  when  a  cooker  is  not  instailed.  Flakes 
coming  more  and  more  into  use.  The  steep-  are  added  directly  to  the  mash  in  the  mash 
ing  of  the  grain  as  well  as  the  kilo  drying,  tub,  and  sugars  to  the  wort  in  the  kettle.  Brew- 
however,  remain  generally  the  same  as  in  the  ing  sugars  are  used  to  a  moderate  extent  only 
floor  system.  as  a  brewing  material  for  lager  beers,  finding 
Pnnttnatic  Floor  Malting. —  This  system  em-  more  extended  use  in  the  production  of  English 
pbyi  box-shaped  compartments  to  hold  the  grain  beers  such  as  ale,  stout,  etc. 

during  the   growing  period.     Through   this   re-  Hops  are  added  to  the  boiling  wort_  for  the 

ceptacle  air    that  has   been   purified   and   given  purpose    of   imparting    (i)    tanmn,    which   aids 

the  proper  degree  of  moisture,  as  well  as  cooled  m  the  elimination  of  undesirable  albuminoids 

or  warmed   to   the   proper   temperature,   is   cir-  in  the  wort;   (2)  hop  oil,  which  gives  the  beer 

eulaled.     The  conditions  of  temperature  and  hu-  its  hop  aroma,  and   (3)  bop  resin,  which  gives 

midity  can  thus  be  made  the  same  all  the  year  the  beer   its  bitter  taste  and  furthermore  tends 

round  no  matter  what  the  conditions  of  weather  to  preserve  it.     Water  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the 

may  be  outside.    The  gretn  malt  in  this  system  substances  contained  in  the  beer.    Its  composi- 

ii  not  turned  by  hand,  but  by  a  series  of  screws  lion  has  considerable  influence  on  the^  character 

or  propellers  driven  by  power,  traveling  through  of  the  beer  produced.     It  must  contain  certain 

it  at  regular  intervals.  mineral  substances.    See  Hops. 

Drum   Malting.—  The   advantages    here  are         Brexving  Operationt.—  Modern  breweries  aro 

timilar  to  those  stated  above.    The  drums  con-  tisually  divided  into  three  departnlent^  namelTi 
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the  elevator  or  mill  house  where  the  materiaJa    ferred  to  the  storage  hoppers  in  the  brew  home 
»re   prepared   and    weighed;    the   brew    house,     ready  for  use.    Rice  and  com  goods  are  either 
where    the   wort   is   produced,   and   the   cellars     stored   in  the  mill  house,  weighed  in  bulk  and 
elevated  to  a  storage  hopper  in  the  brew  hous^ 
or   dumped    (usually  in   smaller  breweries)   di- 
rectly from  the  sacks  into  the  cooker. 


Hin  and   Brew  Houh. 

where  the  wort  is  fermented  and  treated  to  pro- 
duce the  finished  beer.  The  arrangement  is  on 
the  gravity  plan,  that  is,  in  each  department 
the  material  of   wort  or  beer  is  elevated  or 


Gr.«ly    . 


Tower    Brewetj    CelUi*. 


1  Brew    House. —  The    brew   house    generally 

contains  the  following  vessels:    hot  and  ctAd 

water  tanks;  malt  and  cereal  (rice  or  corn)  hop- 
pers ;  the  cereal  cooker,  mash'  tub,  kettle,  and 
nop  jack  and  cooler. 


pumped  only  once  to  the  top  and  from  there 
descends  througli  the  dilferent  stages  of  manu- 
facliire  by  gravitv. 

Elevator  or  Mill  HoHSC—Here  the  malt  is 
cleaned  and  stored.  Tlie  desired  amount  of  mall 
for  the  beer  is  weighed  out  in  a  scale  hopper, 
and  from  thence  passes  through  the  malt  mill 
where  it  is  crushed  so  as  lo  loosen  the  starch 
in  the  kernels.     The  crushed  malt  is  then  trans- 


Hot  Waltr  Tank,  StdioDal  \'iew. 

Mashing  in  Cereal  Cookers, —  Cookers  are  o( 
two  kinds :  open  ones  or.  as  they  are  ustially 
called,  rice  tubs,  and  dosed  or  pressure  cookera. 
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Ir  tbes«  Tcssds  rice  or  com  (grits  or  meal)  is 
boiled  for  a  certRin  lenph  of  time  in  order  to 
loosen  np  or  soften  the  hard  flinty  condition 
of  their  starch  so  as  to  render  it  sbie  to  be  more 
completely  dissolved  Ot  acted  upon  in  the  mash 
tub.     Crushed  malt  to  the  amount  of  about  one 

auarter  the  weight  of  com  goods  is  added  in 
ie  open  cookers.    The  mashing  method  in  the 


than  in  open  cookers.  Hereby  a  more  coraplettt 
softeninK  or  dissolving  of  the  starch  is  obtained 
and  conse<iuent!y  a  better  yield  or  extraction  of 
the  materials. 

Mashing  in  Mash  Tubs.— The  mash  tub,  like 
the  open  cooker,  has  a  stirrer,  and  a  heating 
coil,  but  is  further  supplied  with  a  strainer 
or  perforated  false  bottom  for  clarifying  the 
wort,  and  a  sprinkling  device  or  ^arger  for 
washing  out  the  grains.  In  the  mash  tub  the 
mash  IS  started  and,  when  the  mash  from 
the  cooker  has  been  added,  the  conibined  mash 
is  finished.  The  mashing  method  here  varies 
considerably  depending  upon  the  character  of 
the  beer  that  is  to  be  produced,  and  is  conse- 
((uently  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  brew- 
ing operations. 

The  method  of  mashing  for  the  production  of 
8  beer  of  average  character  is  approximately  as 
follows:  The  crushed  malt  and  water  are  mixed 
so  as  to  have  a  temperature  of  30°  R.  (100°  F.) 
and  the  mash  allowed  to  rest  at  this  temperature 


Cooker,    ihowi 


Stim 
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open  cooker  varies  somewhat  amonK  different 
brewers,  the  following  being  about  the  averagtf 
method:  The  materials  are  mixed  with  water 
so  as  to  have  a  temperature  of  30°  R.  {100°  F.). 
The  mash  is  held  at  this  temperature  for  about 
IS  minutes  then  run  up  to  56°  R.  (158°  F.),  and 
held  for  30  minutes,  then  heated  quickly  to 
boiling  and  boiled  from  45-75  minutes  for  corn 
goods  depending  on  the  fineness  of  the  material, 
and  30  minutes  for  rice.  The  cereal  mash  is 
then  run  down  to  the  mash  tub  where  the  mash 
is  finished.    Pressure  cookers  are  used  to  gome 


b  Tab  with  Foremaihtr, 


entent,  but  not  generally,  in  American  brewer- 
ies They  differ  from  the  open  cookers  in  that, 
being  closed  the  mash  can  be  boiled  under  pres- 
sure and  consequently,  at  a  higher  temperature 


Bin*  Kettle,  ibawing  Liquid  Gauge,  Steam  Jickel,  and 
Steam    Conneclioo*. 

for  one  hour.  The  temperature  of  the  mash 
is  now  raised  to  54°  R.  (153°  F.)  to  55"  R. 
(156°  F.),  in  about  15  to  aommirtes,  by  running 
in  the  boiling  com  or  rice  mash  from  the 
cooker  (with  the  addition  of  sieam  should  same 
be  necessary).  This  temperature  is  held  for 
10  to  15  minutes,  during  which  time  the  stirrer 
is  operated  continuously.  It  is  at  this  stage 
that  the  diastase  in  the  malt  inverts  or  changes 
both  the  starch  contained  in  the  malt  as  w^l  as 
that  in  the  corn  or  rice  into  unfermentable  dex- 
trin and  fermentable  sugars. 

The  mash  is  now  heated  with  steam  and  hot 
water,  in  is  to  20  minutes,  to  59°  R.  (165°  F.) 
and  the  slirrer  stopped.  The  mash  is  now  al- 
lowed to  rest  from  30  minutes  to  one  hour  in 
order  to  allow  the  hulls  of  the  malt  to  settle 
so  as  to  act  as  a  filtering  material  for  the 
wort,  after  which  the  wort  is  nui  into  the  kettle; 
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After  the  wort  has  run  off,  the  solid  substances 
remaining  in  the  mash  tub,  called  grains,  are 
washed  out  or  sparged  with  water  in  order 
to  recover  as  much  of  the  wort  contained  in 
them  as  possible.  The  grains  are  then  thrown 
out  of  the  mash  tub  and  sold  as  cattle  iced. 
Boiling  the  Wort  in  KetUe.—  Tbe  kettle 


Hop   Jiclt,    Sections!   View, 

«nd  a  vent  pipe  to  roof  for  conducting  off  the 
vapors  generated  during  boihng.  The  steam 
outlet  of  the  coil  or  jacketed  bottom  is  connected 
to  a  steam  trap  which  automatically  discharges 
the  water  condensed  in  the  coil  or  jacket  without 
materially  reducing  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 
The  wort  as  soon  as  it  runs  clear  from  the  mash 
tub  is  collected  in  the  kettle.  Steam  is  turned 
on  in  the  kettle  as  soon  as  Ihe  jacketed 
bottom  is  covered  with  wort.  This  wort,  and 
that  continuously  running  in  is  then  heated  to 
and  kept  at  about  70°  R.  (190°  F.)  in  order 
to  destroy  the  action  of  the  diastase  and  prevent 
further  saccharification  in  the  wort  taking  place. 
When  the  kettle  is  full  or  nearly  so,  steam 
is  further  turned  on  and  the  wort  brought  to 
boiling  and  boiled  for  one  hour  when  it  should 
show  a  good  "break."  During  this  boiling  the 
undesirable  albuminoids  are  precipitated  in  finely 
divided  form,  rendering  the  wort  turbid.  Upon 
continued  heating  these  albuminoids  unite  or 
lump  together  and  leave  the  wort  between  these 
lumps  clear  and  transparent.  This  clarification 
is  called  the  "breaking"  of  the  wort. 

Hops  are  now  added,  usually  about  two  fifths 
of  the  total  amount  used,  after  which  addition 
the  wort  apiin  becomes  turbid  due  to  the  fur- 
ther precipitation  of  albuminoids  by  the  tannic 
acid  contained  in  the  hops.  After  about  40  min- 
utes further  boiling  the  wort  should  again 
clarify  or  show  its  second  break  when  another 
two  hfths  of  the  hops  are  added  and  the  wort 
boiled  about  ao  minutes.  The  remaining  one 
fifth  of  the  hops  are  added  and  the  wort  run 
out  of  kettle  into  hop  jack  immediately.  This 
last  quantity_  of  hops  is  usually  of  a  better 
quality  and  is  not  boiled  with  the  wort  as  its 
addition  is  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the  hop 
aroma  to  the  wort.  This  aroma  is  due  to  the 
hop  oil  of  the  hops  which  is  volatile  at  boiling 


temperature  and  would  escape,  and  be  rendered 
useless,  if  the  wort  were  boiled  for  any  coo- 
siderable  time.  All  or  part  of  this  last  bop 
addition  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  hop  jack 


of  a  round  or  square  iron  tank,  having  a 
perforated  false  bottom  or  strainer  and  a  sparger 
or  sprinkler  similar  to  that  of  the  mash  tub. 
The  wort,  with  the  hops,  is  run  into  the  hop 
jack  and  allowed  to  rest  until  the  hops  have 
settled  so  as  to  form  a  filtering  material  for 
the  clarification  of  the  wort.  As  soon  as  this 
takes  place  the  wort  is  pumped  to  the  surface 
cooler  or  beer  tank  located  at  the  top  of  the  cel- 
lars. After  the  wort  has  all  been  removed  the 
hops  are  washed  out  or  sparged  with  hot  water 
in  order  to  recover  as  much  of  the  absorbed  wort 
as  possible. 

Surface  Cooler  and  Beer  Tank. —  The  surface 
cooler  consists  pf  a  shallow  iron  pan  of  a  length 
and  width  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  depth 
so  as  to  give  the  wort  as  much  surface  as  ^s- 
sible.  Hereby  the  wort  is  cooled  quite  rapidly 
and  aerated. 

The  beer  tank,  an  iron  cylindrical  vessel 
closed  at  the  top,  is  rapidly  supplanting  this 
cooler,  since  the  latter,  by  the  large  surface 
it  presents,  endangers  the  wort  to  tnfectiohs  by 
impurities  or  germs  always  more  or  less  pres- 
ent in  the  air.  As  soon  as  the  wort  on  the 
surface  cooler  or  in  the  beer  tank  cools  to  about 
fo"  R.  (145°  F.)  the  danger  of  its  infection  by 
impurities,  bacteria,  etc,  begins.  From  this  stage 
until  the  beer  is  finally  marketed,  months  Eater, 
it  requires  the  daily,  almost  hourly  vigilance 
of  the  brewer  to  keep  it  pure  and  free  from 


Baudelot  Cooler.— This  consists  of  3  series 
of  pipes  or  tubes  arranged  in  vertical  tiers, 
over  the  outside  of  which  the  wort  flows,  while 
through  them  the  cooling  medium  is  circulated. 


It  is  usually  made  in  two  sections,  the  upper 
being  of  copper  lubes,  containing  cold  water, 
and  the  lower  of  steel  containing  ammonia. 

Thf  Cellars.— Tht  wort  after  cooling  enters 
the  cellars,  where  it  is  fermented,  stored  kraeu- 
sened  bunged,  fined,  filtered,  and  racked  ready 
for  the  market. 

Fermenlalion  of  Wort. —  The  wort  as  it 
comes  from  the  cooler  is  run  into  fermenting 
tubs  in  which  the  yeast  has  previously  been 
placed.  Sometimes  the  yeast  is  added  after  the 
tubs  are  filled  with  wort.    The  yeast,  from  one  to 
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one  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  barrel  of  wort,  is  many  compartments  or  cells  filled  with  filter 
usually  given,  not  in  its  natural  stale,  but  first  mass  or  pulp  (a  substance  similar  to  blotting 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  wort  and  tbor-  paper)  through  which  the  beer  is  forced.  The 
oughly  aerated.  filter  mass  or  pulp  can  be  used  again  and  again, 
The  fermentation  now  begins.  Within  is  to  being  washed  after  each  use  to  remove  the  beer 
24  hours  white  bubbles  appear  on  the  surface  and  sediments  it  collects  during  filtration.  The 
around  the  sides  of  the  tub.  The  wort  at  this  operation  of  filtration  is  as  follows :  The  bung- 
time  is  covered  with  a  head  of  thick,  lumpy  itig  apparatus  is  disconnected  and  air  pressure 
consistency  composed  largely  of  albuminoid  mat-  (15  to  ao  pounds)  is  put  on  the  chip  cask  and 
ter.  The  whole  surface  now  soon  becomes  cov-  the  beer  thereby  forced  through  the  filter. 
ered  with  a  fine  white  froth,  which  soon  changes  Racking  of  Beer.—  Fiom  the  filter  the  beer 
to  a  frizzled  appearance  called  •kraeusen'  stage,  passes  to  the  racking  bench  which  must  be 
The  froth  head  then  moves  toward  the  centre,  placed  at  a  higher  level  in  order  to  causi;  a 
the  fermentation  becomes  more  active,  the  froth  back  pressure  upon  the  filter  and  prevent  foam- 
head  rises  higher  and  becomes  darker  and  the  jng.  The  racking  device  consists  of  two  or 
fermentation  now  passes  into  the  "high  kraeu-  more  &ucets  of  which  one  is  always  open  so  as 
sen"  stage,  generally  after  about  70  to  80  hours,  to  give  a  steady  flow  of  beer. 
This  stage  is  maintained  for  about  48  to  72  Carbonaling.—  Bw  is  often  carbonated, 
hours  when  the  head  begins  to  collapse  and  This  is  the  mechanical  forcing  of  carbonic  acid 
deepens  in  color  to  the  end  of  the  fermentation,  gas  into  the  beer  by  which  time,  labor,  space. 
The  temperature  is  then  gradually  reduced  by  and  cost  of  chip  casks  are  saved,  besides  ob- 
mutis  of  cooling  attemperators  to  3    R-.  (39,  uining  a  more  durable  beer. 

^■L!!l„'=,?„n"rn^,„"„^*^r'            '          '■"'  "  Pitching  and  Vamisking.-lti  order  to  pre- 

fennetitat.on    10  to  "days.  ^^^  ^1,^  ^^^  .^  ^^^   «^^^l^  j,^  ^^^^ 

Storage  0^  flew.— After  the  wort  i»  femiMted  into  the  wood,  they  are  coated  on  their  insides 

the  beer   is  filled  into  storage  vats   {closed  at  „ith  an  inert  or  insoluble  substance.     This  ia 

the   top)    where   it   is   stored  at   a   temperature  shellac   varnish   for  the   large   brewery  vejsels, 

near  the  freezing  point  for  about  two  or  three  and  pitch  for  the  trade  packages, 

months.     During  this   storage  period. there  ts  __,.        ..         o  ,  .■       .      a                n 

a  slight  prtjgress  of  secondary  dr  after  fermen-  BAhografhy-R^Iahng  to  Amtpcan  Betrs 

talion  and  the  yeast  settles,  and,  what  is  most  a»d  Mailing  and  Amencan^d  Melhodt  of  Pro- 

important  in  bottle  beer    that  is  to  be  pasteur-  ^""''e  Sngluh  Beers:     Robert  Wahl  and  Max 

iied,  there  is  a  further  precipitation  of  albo-  Henius,    'The    American   Handy-Book    of   the 

minoids.  Brewing,  Malting  and  Auxiliary  Trades'  (Chi- 

^i.'»  i~-  I.  T  ..t—^t     \M\.~,.  ...(K^«,ti    ™.,  cago,  2d  ed.  1902)  ;  t'n  German,  Hantke,  'Hand- 

0..f  Ca^kTrea^tnt^yii^tn^&^^^jv^  t,^^-  ^^^  ^      iJiierikanischen  Brauer  u.  Malzer' 

tured   in   storage  the  beer   is   run  or  pumped  ,fj,-,^    ,o-_i 

into  the  chip  casks,  so  called  because  m  them  '^"ji™,.'?^^'  ^  ,,  ,,.  „  ..  .  ■ 
wooden  chips  are  placed  to  reUin  the  sediment  ^  Bngluh  Bteri  and  Mailing  «  P\^*""^  '? 
produced  by  the  finings.  In  the  chip  cask,  England  and  Engluh  Colonw:  Walter  _  J. 
two  properties  must  be  imparted  to  the  beer  Svkes  'Principles  and  Practice  of  Brewing 
.u..  .':  A.A  _„t  possess  during  storage,  namely,  i^onf  I902) ;  Frank  Faulkner,  'Theory  and 
.^y.t  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  £"?'«  p°^  J*?1f™,  .^'"S*"!?  J^"f  '1^^  = 
™,.^,..=,  and  brilliancy.  Life  is  given  the  beer  Hubert  E.  Wright,  'A  Handy  Book  ^r  Brew- 
by  addition  of  8  to  10  per  cent  of  kraeosen,  «"'  (Lond  1897);  ^  R  Southby,  'I^actical 
(that  is,  young  beer  in  the  first,  or  kraeusen  Brewing*  (Lond.  1889)  ;  Franlc  Thatcher, 
stage  of  fermentation).  This  when  added  to  'Brewing  and  Malting'  (Lond,  i8<^)  ;  Lawrence 
the  old  "flat"  storage  beer  continues  to  ferment,  F-  Brj^^-  ^""P'  ■  ^^'"^]'  ^°^  <^'^"" 
and.  as  the  casks  are  closed  the  gas  generated  «"'  (Lond.  iSgS)  ;  Montz  and  Morns  'Text- 
gives  life  to  the  whole  amount  of  beer  contained.  >>«>«  "f  the  Science  of  Brewing>  (Lond.  i8g6). 

For  bottle  beer,  kraeusen  made  from  grape  /"  German  Language  on  German  Brewing 

sugar  is  used,  as  grape  sugar  contains  no  albu-  and  Malting:  Julius  E.  Thausing,  'Die  Theorie 

minoids  as  does  the  kraeusen  from  regular  fer-  und  Praxis  der  Mahbereitung  und  Bierfabrika- 

menting  worts.  ''O"'     fsth    ed.,    Leipsic    1898) ;    Eugen    Prior, 

Brilliancy  is  given  to  the  beet  by  removing  'Chemie    und  _  Physidogie    des    Maizes     und 

the  yeast  and   other  particles  in   suspension  by  B'«''er     (Leipsic    1896)  ;    W.    Windisch,    'Das 

means  of  finings   made   from    isinglass.      After  Chemische    Laboratorium    des    Brauers'     (Bw. 

bunging  the  cask,  a  certain  pressure  only  (4^-5  ^9^^  •    Franz    Fasbender,    'Mechanische    Tech- 

pounds)    is    desired    and    any    excess    pressure  "ojps'e   ^er   Bierbrauerei   und   Malzfabrikation' 

generated  above  this  is  automatically  removed  (»'en.  18B1-QO). 

by  an  automatic  blow-off  device  called  the  bung-  English    Tranilations:    Julius  E.  Thausing, 

ing  apparatus.  'Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Preparation  of  Malt 

s™™llr  1,™„.  cl«r  m  the  cfc.p  ca.k  ,f  they  ,jj.,;„„  „,  /„„i^„  „„^^,  ^  A.  Sehw.r. 

.re  left   fere  long  enough  they  .,e  no»  .Imo.l  „j  „  J^    j,„„,    (pjj,    ,jgj)  !  y^,,,^  jj 

m.etB.11,  filtered  alter  they  have  l«o,«  mod-  ,„,„      ■Micro-organiJ.m     and     F.rntentatio? 

eiately  line  (ele,r)  tn  the  ch.p  oisk.     Therehy  (,„„,^,ej  ,,„„  the  Daniih  by  Alex.  K.  Millet 

mjch  time  is  saved    alio  a  large  part  of  the  „j  ^   g  Lennholm)  (Lond.  1900)  -.  Emil  Cht. 

taings  and  chips.    Furtherinore,  filtration  fur-  Hansen.    <Practical    Studies    in    Fermentation* 

n»hes  a  tnote  brilliant  beer  than  can  generally  be  (translated    from    the    Danish    by    Alex.    K. 

oDtained  by  chtp  cask  treatment  only.    Modem  Miller)  (N.  Y.  i8g6) 
beer  filters  difTer  considerably  in  construction, 
but  are  all  alike  in  that  they  contain  several  or 
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BREWING  IHD$(«TKY.IN  AMERICA 

Bre^ring  Industry  in  America^  To  nar-  tellig.eTitly  administered,  the  industry  has 
rate  the  history  of  the  art  of  beermaking  prospered,  while  the  legislative  eoactments 
is  to  tell  a  story  that  is  as  old  as  the  human  inspired  by  ignorance  or  fanacticism  have 
race.  To  trace  the  art  of  brewing  from  its  hampered  the  expansion  of  the  trade  more 
carJy  days  down  to  the  present  time  it  is  seriously  than  it  could  have  been  retarded 
necessary  that  one  should  pass  through  all  by  any  other  influence.  Tlius,  while  we  have 
the  ages  of  antiquity,  for  the  art  that  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  laws  directly 
practiced  so  crudely  by  the  prehistoric  peo-  adverse  to  the  brewing  craft  were  passed 
pies  was  followed  with  less  primitive  raeth-  prior  to  I7Q5,  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
ods  by  both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyri-  that  was  enacted  was  more  favorable  to  the 
ans.  Later,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  cheap  distribution  of  distilled  Hquors  had 
their  bre^s,  while,  from  the  earliest  recorded  a  tendency  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  tnanu- 
times,  the  Teutonic  races  have  pursued  this  facturers  and  dealers  in  stronir  beverages 
art  so  successfully  that  praise  of  their  skill  against  which  the  makers  of  the  milder  beers 
has  long-  taken  the  form  of  poem  and  prose,  found  it  difficult  to  contend.  It  is  true  that 
in  song-  and  story,  while  the  tributes  of  es-  some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  country 
teem  that  are  everywhere  paid  to  Gambrinus,  recognized  the  value  of  the  brewing  industry 
the  acknowledged  patron  saint  of  brewing,  as  an  aid  to  the  promotion  of  national  tem- 
is  but  another  method  by  which  the  lovers  of  perance,  and  sought  to  aid  it  in  every  way 
beer  strive  to  testify  their  appreciation  of  in  their  power,  but  they  were  opposed  by 
the  beverage  for  which  his  name  stands  strong  influences  from  several  quarters,  from 
synonymous.  the  few  who  were  opposed  to  the  drinking 
As  far  as  America  is  concerned  the  his-  of  even  such  a  mildly  alcoholic  beverage  as 
tory  of  the  brewing  industry  may  be  traced  beer,  to  (he  strong  clique  which  represented 
to  i6ao,  for  when  the  Pilorim  Fathers  landed  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of  and 
on  Plymouth  Rock  they  brought  with  them  dealers  in  the  more  potent  liquors.  During; 
considerable  knowledge  as  to  the  best  meth-  the  Washington  administration,  Congress,  in 
ods  of  making  their  favorite  beverages,  the  its  consideration  of  the  first  federal  revenue 
fiery  potions  which  even  they  loved  to  drink,  law,  recognized  the  importance  of  fostering 
"and  not  a  man  afraid,*  as  well  as  the  lighter,  the  brewing  industry  as  an  aid  to  public 
but  still  sturdy  brews  with  which  every  true  morality;  agajn,  in  1789  Madison  publicly  ex- 
Englishman  sometimes  made  "merrie."  pressed  the  hope  that  the  industry  of  brew- 
Homebrewed  as  this  beer  was  in  the  begin-  ing  would  extend  its  influence  into  every 
ring,  the  natural  growth  of  the  colonic*  State  of  the  Union,  while  Thomas  jefferson'i 
soon  suggested  that  it  b«  put  to  m  more  prac-  firm  stand  in  regard  to  the  liquor  question 
tical  use,  and  it  was  thus  that  their  knowl-  will  never  be  forgotten.  'No  nation  is 
edge  of  the  brewing  craft  finally  resulted  in  sober,*  he  said,  'where  the  dearness  of  fer- 
the  establishment  of  the  industry  of  beer-  mented  drinks  substitutes  ardent  spirits  as 
making.  a  common  beverage.' 

In  the  New  England  colonies,  where  peo-  Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  igth  century, 

pie    were    ntore    addicted    to    the    use    of  the   term  'beer*  in  the  United   States  gen-> 

stronger  spirits  than  beer,  the  colonial  law-  erally    implied    that    beverage    that    is    now 

makers    adopted    a    statute    by    which    they  more   commonly  known   to   us   as   "ale.*     In 

granted    immunity  from   taxes   and   an   addi-  1810,  when  (he  production  of  malt  liquors  in 

tional   ptize  in   money  to  any  brewer  who  this  country  amounted  to  less  than  6,000,000 

should     be    sufficiently    energetic    to    manu-  gallons  per  annum,  the  129  breweries  which 

facture    more    than    500    barrels    of    'honest  were  manufacturing  this  product  made  prac- 

beer*    in   a   single   year,   for   they   held    that  tically  nothing  but  ale  and  porter,  and  it  was 

beer   was  a   beverage  which   not  only  added  not   until    about    1846,   when    the    increasing 

to   the   prosperity  of   the  country  by  giving  German  immigration  created  the  demand  for 

the  farmer  a  orolitable  market  for  the  grain  the  favorite  beverage  of  these  people,  lager 

he  might  be  able  to  raise,  but  which  supplied  beer,  that  any  brewer  found  it  necessary  to 

the  people  with  a  drink  of  such  mild  form  manufacture  such  a   drink.     With  them,  of 

that,    instead    of   leading    to    intoxication,    it  course,  the  Germans  had  brought  a  practical 

actually    contributed    to    the    spread   of   that  knowledge   of   the   art   of   lager   beermaking, 

temperate  spirit  upon  which  the  "good  order*  and  as  they  were  not  satisfied  with   the   na- 

of   the   colony   so   much   depended.      It   was  live  brews  of  the  Americans,  it  was  not  long 

thus   that   the    infant   brewing   industry   was  before  lager  beer  breweries  began  to  spring 

established  and  fostered  by  the  colonial  offi-  into  existence  in   every  community  in  which 

eials     of     Massachusetts,     and,     though     the  the   German   population   was   sufficiently  nu- 

growth  of  the  indu.stry  was  slow  compared  to  merous   to   support   such   an   enterprise.      In 

what  one  would  imagine  it  should  have  been,  the  beginning,  of  course,  the  Americans  were 

it  had  expanded  sufficiently  by  1795  to  pro-  inclined  to  be  suspicious   of  this  new  bever- 

duce   nearly   2,000,000    gallons    of    beer   per  age.    It  was  milder  than  their  brews,  and.  at 

annum.  first,    they    did    not    take    kindly    to   it.    but. 

The  great   adversary  against  which    the  gradually,   as    time    passed,   their  prejudices 

brewing   industry   has   been   obliged   to   con-  were    overcome,    and,     to-day,    beer,    or    in 

tend  has  almost  invariably  been   the  result  other    words,    lager    beer,    has    become    so 

of  matters  of  legislation.    Kver  since  the  days  thoroughly     the    national     beverage     of    the 

of  the   Egyptians   the   growth   or   decline   in  American  people  that   the   production  of  ale 

the  art  of  heermakine   may    be   traced    di-  and  porter  in  the  United  States  does  not  now 

rectly  to  this  cause.    Under  liberal  laws,  in-  exceed  1,000,000  barrels  per  annum. 
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II  was  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  that 
brought  about  the  financial  exigencies  which 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  excise  measures 
more  favorable  to  [he  production  of  the 
lighter  beverages.  To  raise  a  revenue  suffi- 
cient to  save  the  Government  from  the  dis- 
asters which  threatened  required  heroic 
measures.  It  was  no  time  for  the  display  of 
fanaticism;  it  was  no  time  for  race  preju- 
dices to  come  to  the  front.  What  was  re- 
quired was  money,  and,  as  the  result,  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  were  created.  As  these 
threw  burdens  of  taxation  chiefly  upon  the 
manufacturers  of  ardent  spirits,  the  industry 
of  brewing  took  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  the 
effect  of  the  passage  of  these  laws,  in  July, 
1862,  may  be  seen  in  the  development  of  the 
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nity  for 


seen  that  there  was  to  be  an  oppori 
the  advancement  of  the  brewmff 
that  the  Brewers'  Association  was  formed. 
While  this  organization  owed  its  existence 
partly  to  selfish  interests,  to  the  desire  for 
self-protection  and  the  better  advancement 
of  the  trade.  Its  fvndamental  purpose  was  a 
more  patriotic  one.  its  members  binding 
themselves  together  to  aid  the  Government 
in  the  perfection  of  the  revenue  laws  so  far 
as  they  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  malt 
liquors,  and  to  assist  by  thetr  influence  in 
the  collection  of  such  revenues,  as  well  as  to 
secure  themselves  against  the  possibility  jf 
unjust  discrimination.  Thus,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  its  history,  the  Brewers'  Associa- 
tion has  remained  true  to  its  traditions,  and, 
when  the  throes  of  the  great  struggle  for 
national  unity  had  ended,  it  still  continued 
to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  internal  revenue. 
When  we  rememfier  the  meagre  Z,000,0oo 
Ions  of  malt  liquors  that  were  produced 
.1  the  United  States  in  i?95,  the  following 
table  of  statistics  indicate  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  during  the  past  cen- 
tury more  eloquently  than  any  words  of 
mine  could  picture  it: 
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more  than  3,250  such  establishments,  ran^ag 
in  size  from  the  little  breweries  which  have 
been  established  by  enterprising  proprietors 
of  German  gardens  to  the  enormous  beer 
manufactories  with  an  individual  output  of 
more  than  1,000,000  barrels  per  annum. 
Some  few  of  the  breweries  make  ale,  or 
porter,  but  the  greater  number  make  nothing 
but  the  favorite  drink  of  the  Germans,  the 
lager  beer  which  must  now  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  great  commercial  factors  in  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  while  the  Ameri- 
can brewers  formerly  catered  exclusively  to 
a  restricted  local  market,  within  the  past  30 
years  the  art  of  beermaking  has  attained 
such  a  point  of  perfection  that  this  product 
can  now  be  shipped,  both  in  barrels  and  io 
bottles,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  while  a  further  idea  of  the  immense 
importance  of  this  trade  may  be  gathered 
from  the  facts  that  while  the  capital  invested 
in  this  country  in  the  beer  industry  is  not 
less  than  $415,284,468,  according  to  the  fig- 
ures reported  by  the  iguo  census,  the  annual 
output  of  the  country  shows  an  aggregate 
value  of  more  than  $337,000,000.  More  than 
50,000  men  are  directly  engaged  in  the  in- 
terests of  brewing,  and  its  contributions  to 
the  support  of  the  United  States,  in  internal 
revenue  tanes  alone,  amount  to  more  thaii 
$33,000,000  per  annum.  That  the  bottling 
branch  of  the  industry  has  also  assumed 
proportions  which  entitle  it  to  serious  con- 
sideration is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
product  of  one  brewery  alone  now  amounts 
to     more     than    42^00,000    bottles     per     an- 

While  such  figures  are  valuable  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  reliable  manifestations  of 
the  growth  of  the  brewing  industry,  there  is 
a  deeper  and  broader  side  to  the  question  of 
its  dervelopment  that  is  a  matter  of  far 
greater  importance,  for  the  modem  brewer, 
while  he  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  craft 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  great  industries 
of  this  great  nation,  still  takes  even  greater 
pride  in  the  knowledge  that  the  science  of 
brewing  has  made  more  marked  scientific 
advancement  during  the  past  35  years  of  its 
history  than  it  had  made  in  all  the  years 
that  had  previously  elapsed  since  those  days 
of  'merrie  England*  when  Falstaff  and  his 
coterie  of  jolty  fellows  joked  together  over 
their    generous    tankards    of    some    foaming 

For  example,  we  may  say  that  it  has  been 

only  within  the  past  35  years  that  anything 
approaching  scientific  principles  have  ever 
been  applied  to  the  art  of  brewing.  Since 
1870,  however,  the  establishment  of  brewers* 
schools  to  teach  the  higher  knowledge  of  the 
craft  have  brought  theory  and  oractice  into 
such  close  association  that  a  field  of  competi- 
tion has  been  opened  that  had  never  existed 
prior  to  that  time.  Thus,  during  the  sixties 
the  principles  governing  the  production  of 
beer  were  practically  the  same  as  those  which 
had  been  followed  by  our  forefathers  in  their 
breweries  in  igos,  for  while  every  branch  of 
applicable    science,    including  chemistry,    bot- 
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kny  and  mecfianics  had  experienced  marvel-  of  the  craft.  In  this  i 
ons  development,  these  changes  meant  nothing  reference  mnst  be  made  to  an  invention  which 
to  the  art  of  brewing,  except  in  the  general  has  effected  more  radical  changes  in  the  brew- 
sense  that  they  were  pre^iarinr  the  foundation  ing  industry  than  almost  any  one  single  factor, 
upon  which  the  more  scientific  art  might  be  for  without  it  many  of  the  innovations  and  im- 
constnicted,  proveraents  which  are  regarded  as  of  such  vital 
The  first  great  improvement  in  the  art  importance  to-day  could  never  have  been 
of  brewing,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  made.  This  invention  is  the  ice  machine,  with- 
to  wliich  the  physiology  of  fermentation  may  out  which  artificial  refrigeration  upon  any  ex- 
be  applied,  was  the  result  of  the  labors  of  traordinarily  extensive  scale,  such  as  exist  in 
Pasteitr  in  Paris,  and  Hansen  at  Copenhagen,  many  oC  the  big  brewing  plants  at  this  time. 
From  the  earliest  days  beer  has  been  known  would  have  been  entirely  impracticable.  It 
to  be  a  perishable  product,  but  the  character  was  since  1870  that  the  imperfeci  ice-making 
of  the  causes  which  made  it  spoil  was  a  prob-  machine  which  was  shown  by  the  French  in- 
Itm  that  nobody  had  been  able, to  solve.  By  venior,  Carre,  was  regarded  as  so  great  a  curi- 
his  discoveries  of  the  physiology  of  the  or-  osity  that  persons  who  were  interested  in  sucli 
ganisms  of  fermentation.  Pasteur  not  only  things  traveled  long  distances  to  inspect  it 
proved  that  these  diseases  of  beer  might  ra-  To-day,  however,  conditions  have  changed  so 
tionally  be  traced  to  a  sort  of  bacteria,  but  materially  that  it  is  only  the  very  insigoifi- 
itidicated  the  manner  in  which  such  diseases  eant  brewing  oEtablishments  that  are  not 
might  be  avoided  through  the  application  of  equipped  with  model  ice  machines, 
a  process  of  wprt  cooling  and  fermentation,  Qnc  of  the  distinctly  American  innovations 
while  Hansen  went  a  step  farther  by  not  only  which  have  tended  so  greatly'  to'  improve 
finding  another  cause  for  such  diseaseB  in  the  the  science  of  brewing  during  the  past  tew 
brewers'  yeast,  which  might  easily  become,  by  decades  is  the  new  method  of  collecting  and 
contact,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  sim-  utilizing  in  its  purity  all  the  cartaonic-actd  gas 
ilar  organisms  closely  resembUng  it.  far  more  formed  during  the  process  of  fermentatioB. 
injurious  than  any  bacteria,  but  brought  his  gy  ,i,e  discovery  of  this  purely  America* 
labors  to  a  most  logical  conchision  by  devcl-  n^ethod  it  has  been  possible  to  abandon  the 
opmg  a  process  of  euitivntmg  yeast  m  large  ojd.fashioned  "kraenien"  process  of  carbonat- 
quantities  and  in  such  absolute'  punty  from  i„g_  „hich  was  formerly  the  only  method -in 
n  single  germ  that  he  prevented  the  intro-  g^^ia.]  use.  In  other  words,  the  finished 
duction  of  wild  yeast  into  the  brew.  The  itn-  product' of  the  brewery  may  now  be  charged 
mediate  adoption  of  these  innovations  by  the  ^jf^  ^^^^  best  and  purest  natural  carbonic-acid 
leading  brewers  of  the  United  States  resulted  gas  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and  as  this 
in  some  very  material  changes  in  the  prac-  method  of  collecting  this  by-product  of  fer- 
tical  operations  of  the  breweries.  Thus,  the  mentation  produces  such  a  superabundance 
discovery  of  the  pnnciple  of  preyentmg  in-  ^f  ,[,^  carbonic-acid  gas  that  it  may  readily  be 
fection  brought  about  the  substitution  of  suit-  liquefied,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  other 
ably  closed  apparatus  m  place  of  the  old-fash-  product  of  that  kind  should  not  eventually  be 
loned  open  cooler,  but  this  improvemeht  was  crowded  out  of  the  market. 
limply  one  step  in  the  efforts  of  the  manufac-  ^^  jjjj^  j^  „^(  ,^p  ^„,  occasion  upon  which 
turers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  j^e  American  ingenuity  has  solved  problems 
scientific  methods  of  brewing.  It  was  foljowed  relating  to  the  science  of  brewing  over  which 
ir  more  mgemously  conM  rue  ted  machinery,  ^„^^  ""^f  ^j,^  ^^^^^^  European  authoritie. 
all  temlmg  toward  a  cleaner  and  better  prod-  ^^         experimented  vainly  for  many  years,  it 

r-^*-  J'Sr   T'-    P™""^"   *°V^«    ^^'^'^-  is  not  st^nge  that  the  brewers  of  the  United 
tion  of  fil  ered  air;  there  were  other  Ptoces„,  ^^^^^8  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

or  the  sfenl.«tion   of  water,   for  everything  y^        ^„j   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

\rlZtT.J:j::t'LZrJr':  ".-b'-^   ^eer   in    the   world.    .No.    only   have 


germ-proof,  absolute  protection  against  infec- 


the   very   moment   that   the    beer    leaves    the    ■"'^''^"^^t 


latest    and    most     scientific    methods 

t  can  be  credited  to  the  European 
i  been  in  use  in  the  country,  al- 

brew-kettle,    to    pass    over    the    coolers,    and  most  trom  the   very  moment  of  their  disc-.T- 

through  the  process  of  fermenting  and  lager-  "y^  ^"'  ^^''f^^^  «'  the  processes  which  have 

ing.  and  even  up  to  the  very  moment  that  it  actually  originated  m  this  country  have  since 

is  served  as  a  refreshing  and  revivifying  bev-  •>«=."  accepted  by  foreign  scientists  as  the  most 

erage.   no   effort   is   spared   to   protect  it  from  "tional  methods  known.     In   189.1,   P/of-  Del 

infection.    See  Brewing  and  Malting.  ^^."eck  of  Berlm,  and  Prof.  Schv,^ckhoefer  or 

Physiology  and  theoretical   chemistry  have  Vienna,    were    sent   to    America    by   their    ro- 

also  exerted  their  influence  to  bring  about  the  spective   governments   to   make   a  detailed   In- 

present  wonderful  development  in  the  science  ^""'3'  >"t°  American  brewmg  methods.     Nat- 

of  brewing.     During  the  past  tew  decades  the  ucally,  every  _  facility   was   offered    them,    and 

most  complicated  processes  in   the  malting  of  '"  »•'«"■  special  report,  they  gave  the  brewers 

barley,  in  mashing  and  in  fermenUtion  have  of  the  United  States  much  of  the  credit  which 

been  so  thoroughly  explored  that  the  knowl-  Ihey  deserve  fm  having  developed  the  primi- 

«dge   derived    from   these   researches   has   ere-  tive    craft   to    such   a    high    standard    of   oer- 

ited  a  magnificent  foundation  upon  which  the  lection.  John  A.  Manz, 

malster  and  the  brewer  have  been  able  to  build  Graduate  of  the  Royal  Brnving  Academy,  Wei- 

more  solidly  than  ever  before  in  the  history  henslefkan,  Bavaria;  Atlantic  City  Brewing  C*. 
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Brew'ster,  Benjamin  Hairis,  American 
lawyer;  b.  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  13  Oct,  1816; 
d.  Philadelphia,  4  April  1888.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  m  1834,  was  admitted  to  the  Phila- 
delphia bar  (1838),  and  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury practised  with  ardor  and  success  the  pro- 
fession he  loved.  In  1846  he  was  one  of  a 
commission  to  adj  udicate  the  claims  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  against  the  United  States;  in 
1867  he  became  attorney -general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  December  i^i  President  Arthur 
made  him  attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  President  Garfield, 
Attorney-General  Wayne  MacVeagh  retained 
Brewster  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
-Star  Route"  conspirators.  In  boyhood  he  was 
severely  injured  by  burns  received  while  bravely 
attempting:  to  rescue  his  sister  from  a  fire  into 
which  she  had  fallen.  He  was  an  impressive 
orator,  and  possessed  scholarly  attainments  of  a 
high  order.  Both  Princeton  and  Dickinson  col- 
leges conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him. 

BrcwBter,  Chauncey  Bunce,  American 
bishop :  b.  Windham,  Conn,,  s  Sept.  1848.  He 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster  of 
Plymouth  Colony  fame.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1868,  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  1873,  and 
was  ordained  priest,  1873.  He  was  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  1873-81 ;  Christ 
Church,  Detroit,  1881-5;  Grace  Church,  Balti- 
more, 1885-8;  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1888^.  On  8  June  1897  he  was  elected 
coadjutor-bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  conse- 
crated in  New  Haven,  a6  Oct.  1897.  Upon  the 
death  of  Bishop  Williams,  in  1899,  Bishop  Brew- 
ster became  diocesan  of  Connecticut,  Beside 
sermons  and  pastoral  charges,  he  has  written 
•The  Key  of  Life>  (1885) ;  "Good  Friday 
Addresses*  (1894) ;  'Aspects  of  Revelation' 
(1901),  being  the  Baldwin  lectures  before  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Yale  and  Trinity  col- 
leges,  have  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  upon 

BrcwBter,  Sir  David,  Scottish  natural  phi- 
losopher; b.  Jedburgh,  ir  Dec.  1781  ;  d.  Allerly, 
near  Afclrose,  10  Feb.  1868.  He  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  the  lectures  of 
Robison  and  Playfair  attracted  him  to  scientific 
pursuits.  His  first  invest igat ions  were  on  the 
subject  of  the  polarization  of  light,  upon  which 
he  communicated  some  important  observations 
to  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.'  In  1808  he  became  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  'Encyclopedia,'  to  which  he  con- 
tributed a  number  of  valuable  articles.  In  1816, 
while  repeating  the  experiments  of  Biot  on  the 
action  of  fluids  on  light,  he  made  those  observa- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  invention  of  the 
kaleidoscope.  In  1819,  in  conjunction  with 
Jameson,  he  foundeu  the  Edinburgh  'Philosoph- 
ical Journal,'  of  which  he  was  sole  editor 
(1824-32).  Brewster  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  British  Association,  who.'ie  first  meeting 
was  held  at  York  in  1831,  and  he  presided  over 
it  on  the  occasion  of  its  20th  meeting,  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  i8sa  In  1832  he  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  along  with  a  pension  from 
Oie  government.  Both  before'  and  after  this 
time  his  services  to  science  obtained  from  many 
quarters  the  most  honorable  recognition.  The 
French  Institute,  of  which  he  had  k;en  a  cor- 
responding member  since  1823,  appointed  him 
one  of  its  eight  foreign  associates,  4  Jan.  1849. 


and  he  was  also  among  the  tnembers  of  the 
academies  of  St,  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen.  From  Prussia  tie 
received  the  Order  of  Merit  in  1847,  and  in  1855 
the  cross  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
was  bestowed  on  him  by  Napoleon  III.  From 
1838  to  1859  he  was  principal  of  the  united  col- 
leges of  St.  Leonards  and  St.  Salvador  at  St, 
Andrews,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  —  an  office  which  he  continued  to 
hold  till  his  death.  His  chief  works  are : 
'Treatise  on  the  Kaleidoscope' ;  'Letters  and 
Life  of  Euier' ;  'Letters  on  Natural  Magic' ; 
'Treatise  on  Optics' ;  'Martyrs  of  Science' ; 
'More  Worlds  than  One';  'Memoirs  of  the 
Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton'  (1855)  ;  besides  numerous  communi- 
cations to  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  contributions  to  the  'Encyclopedia 
Britannica,'  the  Edinburgh  and  North  British 
'Reviews,*  and  other  periodicals, 

Bretrster,  Frederick  Carroll,  American 
lawyer:  b,  Philadelphia,  Pa,.  15  May  1825;  d. 
Chariotte,  N.  C,  30  Dec.  1898.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  read  law  with 
his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia 
bar,  1844,  °i  which  he  became  a  leader  and  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments.  He  was  elected  city 
solicitor  (1862)  ;  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  (1866-9);  attorney- general  of  the  State 
(1869-70).  He  was  successful  as  counsel  in 
the  famous  Stephen  Girard  will  case,  and 
secured  the  decision  in  the  Chestnut  Street 
bridge  case,  wherein  a  decree  was  entered  in 
the  United  States  supreme  court  allowing  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  to  cross  the  Schuylkill  River 
by  bridge.  He  published  'Reports  of  Eouity, 
Election,  and  other  Cases  in  the  Courts  01  the 
County  of  Philadelphia'  (i86g);  'Digest  of 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  Cases'  ^1869) ; 
"Brewster's  Blackstone,  with  Annotations  of 
Decisions  on  the  Rule  in  Shelly's  Case'  (1887)  ; 
'A  Treatise  on  Practise  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Courts'   (i88r-8). 

BrcwBter,  William,  elder  of  the  Plymouth 
pilgrims:  b.  Scrooby,  England,  1560;  d.  Ply- 
mouth, Mass,,  16  April  1644.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  entered  the  service  of  Wil- 
liam Davison,  ambassador  in  Holland,  but  pres- 
ently retired  to  Scrooby  manor  house  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, where  his  attention  was  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  interests  of  religion.  He  was 
one  of  the  company  who  with  William  Brad- 
ford attempted  to  find  an  escape  to  Holland,  and 
were  thrown  into  prison  at  Boston.  Having 
obtained  his  liberty,  he  first  assisted  the  poor 
of  the  society  in  their  embarkation,  and  then 
followed  them  to  Holland.  Here  he  opened  a 
school  at  Leyden,  for  instruction  in  Engfish,  and 
also  set  up  a  printing  press.  He  was  chosen 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  Church  at  Leyden,  and 
came  to  New  England  in  1620  with  the  first 
company  of  the  Pilgrims.  Until  1629  the  princi- 
pal care  of  the  Church  at  Plymouth  devolved 
upon  him,  though,  as  he  was  not  a  regular  min- 
ister, he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments.  See  Steele,  'Chief  of  the 
Pilgrims';  "Life  of  William  Brewster'  (l8S7). 

Brewster's  Law.     See  Light. 

BrialmoRt,  Henri  Alexis,  6a-rt  a-lek-se 
bre-al-moii,  Belgian  military  writer:  b,  Venld, 
25  May  1821.    He  entered  the  army  in  1843  ai 
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Inutenaat   of  engineers,   and   in    1877   became  town  is  indebted  for  its  importanee,  is  tbe  aldeat 

lieutenant-generaL    Among  his  works  are  'Con-  work  of  the  kind  in  France,  having  been  begim 

sid^rations  Folitiques  et   Militaires  Bur   la   Bel-  in  the   reign  of  Henry  IV.,  though  it  was  not 

giau«'      (1851-3) ;     'Precis     d'Art     Militaire^  finished  tifl  1740-    It  establishes,  by  means  of  iu 

(i85o>;     'Histoire    du    Due    de    Welliiun^on'  junction  with  the  canal  of  Loing  at  Montargis, 

(1856),     translated     into     English     by     Gletg;  a    communication    betwoen    the    Loire    and   the 

*Etudes   sur   la    Defense   des   EUts   et   sur  la  Seine,  and  conveys  the  various  products  of  tbe 

Fortification'  {1863)  ;  and  many  works  on  for-  province,  watered  by  the  former,  to  Paris, 
tification.    He  has  fortified  Namur,  Bucharest,  »j.-_..    h.:  a'.,  a.     /,i=„~,ii.j  ii,.,^^t 

Uene    and  other  nlaw*.  BltaTKat,  bri-are-fis      (alSO  called  .^GAON), 

Liege,  and  other  places.  ^  g■^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  j^^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^f 

Bn  an    (sumamed  BoROiMBft  or  Boiu) :  b.  Uranus   and   Gsea.    His   two    bnathers,    Cottuj 

926;  d.  23  April  1014.     He  fipiures  in  early  Irish  and   Gyes,   were   formed   in   a   similar   manner, 

annals  as  a  celebrated  chieftain,  and  son  of  Ken-  and  their   ft>rmidable   appearance    struck   their 

nedy,  king  of  Munster.    He  succeeded  to  both  father  with  such  terror  that  he  imprisoned  them 

Mimsters,   nearly  identical   with   counties  Tip-  at  their  birth  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    In 

grary  and  Oare,  m  978.    Having  defeated  the  the  war  with  the  Titans  Jupiter  (Zeus)  set  tbcm 

ines  of  Limerick  and  Waterford,  he  turned  his  free   and  by  their  assistance  gained  the  victory, 

arms  against  O'Maclachaghlin,  or  Malachi,  who  When  Juno,   Neptune,  and   Minerva  conspired 

had  a  nominal  supremacy  over  the  whole  island,  to  bind  the  sovereigTi  of  the  gods,  Thetis  brought 

and  became  king  in  his  stead,  levying  tribute,  Briareus  from  the  depths  of  the  lea  (how  he 

-._      u — .„:__L^       fror- *-^-i-      — -- » ' -■  .    ,      '^      *    .       ..  ■■  \      ^   .«  . 


boroimh*,     from    which     circumstance     he  came  there  is  not  known)   to  the  reHcf  of  the 

derived  his  surname  from  the  rulers  of  all  the  trembling  Jove.    Virgil  places  Briareus  in  the 

different  provinces.    He  distinguished  himself  as  vestibule  of  hell.    He  was  employed  with  ■  hia 

mnch  in  peace  as  in  war,  contributed  greatly  to  hundred-handed  brothers  in  watching  the  Titans 

the   progress    of   civilization,    and   made    many  in   Tartarus.     Various  other  fables   are  told  of 

internal     improvements.    He    fell    at     Clontarf,  these  gods,  who  are  supposed  to  be  personifica- 

after  gaining  a  signal  victory  over  the  Danes,  tions  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature 

who  had  leagued  with  a  revolted  chief  called  manifested  in  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  other 

Maelmora.  commotions, 

Btianchon.   Charlea  Jnliea,   sharl    zhu-Ie-  Bribe,  3  reward  given  to  a  public  officer 

an    bre-an-shon,    French    mathematician:    b.  ^^    functionary,    to   induce   him    to    violate   his 

Sevres,  1785 ;  d.  1865.     Besides  some  important  official  duty  for  the  benefit  or  in  con^Iiance  with 

papers  contributed  to  French  mathematical  jour-  the  wishes  of  the  party  by  whom  or  on  whose 

nals,  h(  has  left  small  treatises  00  lines  of  the  behalf  the  bribe  is  given  or  promised.    Bribery. 

second  order  (1817),  and  the  application  of  the  at  common  Uw,  is  the  receiving  or  offering  any 

theory  of  transversals  (1818).    He  is  best  known  undue  reward  by  or  to  any  person  whomsoever, 

by  a  theorem,  the  correlative  of  Pascal's  which  whose  ordinary  profession  or  business  relates  to 

he  published    in   1B06.     The  theorem   is;     If   a  the  administration  of  public  justice  in  order  to 

hexa^n  is  circumscribed  to  a  conic,  the  straight  influence  his  behavior  in  office  and  to  incline  him 

lines  joining  the  three  pairs  of  opposite  vertices  to  act  contrary  to  bis  duty  and  the  known  rules 

are  concurrent.  of  honesty  and  integrity.    Certain  writers  limit 

Briancon,  br^tri'SdA,  a  town  in  France,  in  bribery  at  common  law  to  persons  concerned 

the  department  of  Hantes-Alpes,  on  the  right  in  the  administration  of  justice.    The  oRense  is 

bank  of  the  Durance,  35  miles  northeast  from  much  broader  than  this  according  to  the  weight 

Gap,  and  near  the  lUlian  frontier,     it  is  a  for-  of  authority.     It  is  said  hy  Bishop  to  be  the  vol- 

treas  of  the  first  class,  occupying  an  eminence  untary  receiving  or  giving  of  any  thing  of  value 

at  the  foot  of  the  Col  de  Centre,  4,284  feet  in  payment  for  an  official  act  dona.or  to  be  done, 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  sometimes  and  that  it  is  not  confined  to  judicial  officers  or 

been  called  the  GibralUr  of  the  Alps,  forming,  other   persons   concerned   in  the  admin istratton 

as  it  does,  a  central  point  irom  which  troops  of  justice,  but  that  it  extends  to  all  officers  coO' 

can  be   marched   to   all   their   most  important  nected  with  the  administration  of  the  govem- 

passes.     Brlan;on  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  ment,   executive,    legialative,   and   judicial     and 

According    to    Pliny    it    was    founded   by   the  under    the  aH)ropriate  oirt:um«ances,  militaty. 

Greeks.  In  nearly  all  of  the  Stales   of  tbe  American 

B  ■      t.    I.     -     (          .           ■      T)       •      >  Union,  however,  tbe  offense  is  now  defined  by 

Bnaiuk,  bryansk    a  town   ra   Russia,    in  ^.^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  common  law  is  na 

the  government  of  and  70  miles  west-northwest  often  necessary,  except    for  general  principles, 

from    Orel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Desna,  g^;^              ^^  committed  with  respect  to  offi- 

It.is  surrounded  with  an  earthen  rampart,  con-  ^„  j^  f^^,^  33   ^^„   ^^  ^ffi^^  ^^    ■^,_     Th, 

tains  t6  churches,  a  monastery,  with  a  seminatr,  ^,^^^3^  ^f  (,,«  giver  and  of  the  receiver  of  the 

and  two  poorhouses.    It  has  a  considerable  trade  ^ribe  has  the  same  name.    For  the  sake  of  di»- 

in  grain,  hemp,  hemp-^oil  (sent  to,  St    Petersburg  (in^tjon,  that  of  the  fonner  ~  that   is,  the  briber  — 

andRiga).honey,  and  wax- and  m  Imen,  cables,  might  be  called  active  bribery;  while  diat  of  the 

and    cordage,    ironware,   bark,   mats    lime,   and  utter  — (hat   is,   the   person   bribed  — might   be 

tar,    which   a/e   sent    to   Kherson,    Odessa,   and  |_,|,^j  passive  bribery.     The  thing  offered  or  ac- 

other  parts  of  the  Black  Sea.     It  contains  impe-  ^t^j  ^^^j  „^^  f^  n,(,npy   but  may  be  property, 

rial   buildmg-yards,   for   which   the   oak   forests  „rvices  or  anything  else  of  value.     It  must  be  ol 

.n  the  neighborhood  supply  material     Near  it  some  value,  but  as  the  essence,  of  the  ofiense  is  it« 

are  a  cannon -foundry    and  a  manufactory  of  tendency  to  prevent  justice  in  any  of  the  dtptrt- 

small  arms.  ments   of  government,  executive,  legislative,  or 

Briarc,  bre-ar,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  judicial,  the  degree  of  value  of  the  bribe  is  not. 

department  of  Loiret,  on  the  Loire,  25  miles  «saential.    It  has  been  held,  however,  in  Indiana, 

aouth  of  Montargis.    The  canal,  to  which  the  under  a  statute  prohibiting  the.giving  or  recelv- 
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1  officer  who  re-  Brice,  3«nt,  Trench  i>relate:  b.  Toun;  d. 

ore  could  not  be  convicted,  because  there,  13  Nov.  444.    He  is  commemorated  on 

_„ ,  ..jt  beitiR  enforceable,  was  of  no  value.  13  November.    On  the  death  of  Saint  Martin  he 

At  common  law  and  under  the  statutes,  in  was  made  Bishop  of  Tours.    St.  Brice's  Thy, 

order  to  constitute  bribery  there  must  be  a  cor-  looa,  is  memorable  in  old  English  history  for 

rupt  intent  to  influence  the  officer  or  other  per-  a  f  reat  massacre  of  the  Danes,     It  was  believed 

son,    or   on    his   part,   to   be   influenced,   in   the  that  it  was  a  concerted  attempt  to  exterminate 

discharge  of  his  official  duties.     It  is  not  essen-  all   the   Danes   in   England ;   but,   failing  of   its 

tial,    however,    unleM    specially    required  ,by   a  bloody  purpose,  it  led  to  reprisals  by  the  Danish 

sUtute,   that   the  act   induced,   or   sought   to  be  King  Sweyn. 

induced,  shall  favor,  aid,  or  benefit  the  person  Brick,    Jeffemon,    a    figure    in    Dickens' 

pvmg   the    bribe    h.mself._  Jhe    act    which    is  .jjanin   Chuzzlewit,>    intended   as   a  caricature 

induced  or   sought  to  be  induced   by  the  bribe  ^f     „  American  journalist  of  66  years  ago. 

must  be  an  act  jn  discliarge  of  a  legal  duty.    It  _  ,  ,                '        ,                    c     ,         .  •  ^ 

is  not  bribery  if  the  act  is  in  discharge  of  a  .     B"ck,  a  rectangular  mass  of  clay,  dried 

mete, moral  duly.    Bribery  is  regarded  in  the  Ji  the  suii  or  baked  m  a  kiln,  and  used  for 

United.  States  as  being  of  such  a  serious  nature  binldiog  purposes.    To  mold  wet  clay  into  cube» 

that  it  is  made  a  fefony  in  nearly. all  of  the  ^'i^ }^%  erection  of  .walls  and  houses  was  one 

Stmtes,  and  the  punishment  for  the  various  spe-  o*  the  first  efforts  of  man  at  architecture.  TTiere 

ciel  of  bribery  may  be,  in  New  York,  and  many  f^,   ""s^,   '"    P|^*^=t    preservation     sun-dried 

other    Stotes,   imprisonment    for    a    period   not  '"'icka  made  by  the  Babylomaoa  and  Egyptians 

ewiteding   10  years.     'Bribery  at   common  law,  over   jlooo   yeajrs_  ago.      On   some   of  these  are 

ia    a  .judge   m   relation    to    a    cause    pending  valuable  inscriptions   relating  to  the  cause  of 

beiote  him,  was  regarded  as  an  ofiensc  of  so  their    making,    family   history,    etc     In   rasuy 

grave  a  nature  that  it  was  sometimes  punished  cases  straw  was  mingled  with  the  clay  in  order 

M    hi^    Ueaaon     before     the    25     Edw.     III.,  to  give  it  greater  coherence.      I  he  Stocy  01  tbe 

and  at  this  day  ia  certainly  a  very  high  offense,  Egyptian     taskmasters    »nd     the    btick-makuig 

and-  punishable.jiot'Tonly.with  .forfeiture  of  tbe  Israelites  told  in  Ejtodus  1.  14;  v.  4-ig,  is  too 

offender's  office  of  justice,  but  also  with  fine  and  well  ^oym  for  further  reference  here.     Scarcely 

imprisonment,*  etc.     Bribery. in  England  is  pun-  'ess  ancient  than   these   Babylonian   and   Egyp- 

ished  ih  inferior  officers  whh  fine  and  imprisbn-  n^n  bricks  are  the  "*dobe«  bricks  of  Yucatan 

ment.  but  in  judges,  especiafly  the  superior  ones,  and  Mexico.    There  still  exist  in  Colorado,  Ari- 

it   has  always  ^been   looked   upon   as  a   heinous  ^ona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  California  hun- 

offense.     In  the  United  States  in  many  jurisdic-  °"^^^  o*  these   dobe  houses,  some  of  them  nwre 

tions    bribery    at    elections     either    effected    or  '"^n    300   years   old   and    stiil    inhabited.     The 

attempted,  is  a  disqualification  tor  Office,  and  an  Aztecs    and    other  _  American    aborigines    were 

election  procured  by  bribery  is  void.     An  attempt  adepts   at  using  this  material,   and   constructed 

to  bribe,  though  unsuccessful,  has  been  held  to  wonderful  architecture  oat  of  it.     The  present 

be  criminal,  and  is  punished  in  many  States  as  Indian  town  of  Laguna,  in  New  Mexico,  illus- 

severely  as  thesubstanlive  offense.    The  reason  fates    the    decadence    of    this    art,    which   the 

for  the  law  is  plain.    The  offer  is  a  great  tempta-  Spanish  found  so  perfect  in  Old  Mexico, 

tion  to  the  wpak  or  the  depraved.     It  tends  to  .    The   modern   methods   of   buil ding-con struc- 

corrupt,  and  bb  the  law  abhors  the  least  tendency  t™  m,  America,   by   whidi   towering   ateletons 

to  corruption,  it  punishes  the  act  which  is  Caf-  of  steel   are  used  as  a  framework,  compel  the 

culated  to ,  debase,  and  which  may  affect,  vie-  «<•  oi  vast  quantities  oi  brick  as  "filler."    Not 

iouBly,   the   morals  of   the   community.  even   the   nianofacturers   on   gr»e   an   accurate 
eitimate  of  the  number  of  bricks  made  m  tbe 

Brice,   Arthur  John  Hontefiore,    English  United  States  annually,  but  a  conservative  bg- 

barrist«r   and    traveler;    b.   37   June   i8sO-    He  ure  would  bo  2£00O,ODOyOaa     Of  this  enormous 

founded  and  for  some  time  edited  the   'EduKt-  output  about  $1,000,000  worth  is  exported.    At 

tional  Review,''   and  has  traveled  extensively  in  Peterborough,  .England,  1800,000,000    brick    are 

Europe,    Asia,  the   Arctic    regions,    and    North  made  annually. 

eind  South  America.    He  has  published  'StanUyj  yarieiies. —  There  ■  are    about    100    different 

the  African  Explorer*   (1888)  ;  'Florida  and  the  varieties    of    brick    now    m?da    in    the    United 

English*    (1888);   'David  Livingstone'    (1889);  States,  so  marvelously  lias  ibis  industry  grown 

'Leaders  into  Unknown  Lands'    (1891);   'Geo-  of    late.       One    can    now    order    bricks    of    al- 

Ephical  Methods*  (1895) ;  <The  Great  Frozen  5}ost  any  conceivable  size,  shape,  or  hardness, 
id'  (edited  i8gs)  The  material,  vanes.  Common  brick  for  rough 
.  „  ,  .  „  ,  .  .  „  wall  work  and  filling  comes  from  the  soft 
Bnce,  CalvMi  Stewart,  American  capitalist:  sand  clays  along  the  Hudson  and  in  New  Eng- 
b.  Denmark,  Ohio,  17  Sept.  184s;  d.  New  York,  land,  Kansas,  and  the  Far  West.  Fine  face- 
15  Dec.  1898.  He  practised  law  in  Cincinnati  hrick  for  the  fronts  of  buildings  is  usiiallr 
from  1866  to  1880,  when  he  became  interested  in  made  from  the  better  clays  of  Staten  Island, 
railroad  and  various  other  financial  undertakings.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Powerful  ma- 
He  was  presidential  elector  on  the  Tilden  ticket  chinery  now  grinds  up  shaie  fire-ciay,  quart?, 
in  1876  and  the  Cleveland  ticket  in  1884  and  spar,  calcine,  lime,  ochre,  and  like  hard  niale- 
cfaairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit-  rials  to  form  the  imperishable  fire-brick  and 
tee  in  1888  In  1890  he  was  elected  United  vitrified  brick.  The  former  is  used  between 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  served  on  the  the  beams  and  joists  of  Ihc  modern^  ■sky- 
Appropriations,  Pensions,  Pacific  Railroad,  and  scraper."  to  make  the  building  impervious  to 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  committees,  fi^e,  as  this  brick  has  been  already  so  heatea 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  formed  a  syndicate  'h^t  further  beat,  even  in  «  mjgh^  conflara- 
whkh  secured  vast  railroad  and  mining  con-  don.  affect*  it .  little.  Vitnfied  »>nck  '»  iwed 
ewsions  in  China.       '  n'°*'^y  'o'  s'™t  pavements;  spmc  ciwes,  like 
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New  I&Tca,  Conn^  ht'mg  paved  almort  entirely  good  brick-cla^  should  be,  it  can  be  run  direct 

whh  it    I'his  material  wears  for  years,  ^ni  is  to   the   pug-mill    with   little   disintegration    or 

probably  the  inost   economical  pavin;  knownj.  grinding.    The  pi^-mil!  is  usnally  lo  or  is  feet 

Temr-cotta  tiling  and  pipe  for  drains  are  also  loi^  and  contains  a  series  of  mixing  knives,  bf 

included  as  part  of  their  output  by  many  brick  wfajch  the  clay  and  waier  are  mixed  to  a  pnope'e 

manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  colored  consistency.     From  this  mixer  the  clay  passes 

and  glazed  bricks  used  for  mantels  and  orna-  into  the  brick  machine,  where  it  is  compressnl 

mental  work,     Probably  80  per  cent  of  all  th6  by  a  heavy  anger  into  a  solid  and  continDons 

brick  made  is  the  rough  and  semi-rough  for  column,   being   forced   on   to  the    cutting~table 

wall  work.    Some  of  the  largest  American  cities  through  a  die  of  proper  size  to  form  the  length 

have  stringent  fire  laws  which  compel  all  build-  and  width  of  the  brick.     The  cutting  is  done  by 

ings  in  Ihe  corporate  limits  to  be  built  of  brick,  fine    steel    piano-wires    on    a    revorting   wheel, 

stone,  or  iron.    Denver,  CoL,  and  other  western  working  automatically.     One  of  these  machines 

cities  are  in  this  class,  a  majority  of  their  houses  is  capaue  of  turning  out  an  average  of  100,000 

beine  of  brick.  bricks  per  day.     A  belt  traveling  a  little  faster 

Manufacture. —  Scattered  over  almost  every  than  the  column  is  moving,  separates  the  severed 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  brick-  cubes  and  carries  them  to  the  re-presi:  Thia 
yards.  There  are  about  iXfXM  manufacturers  of  latter  .squares  their  corners  and  edges,  gives 
brick  in  the  United  States,  8,000  of  whoiB  are  them  a  smooth,  polished  surface,  and  imprints' 
large  concerns  using  more  or  less  machinery,  upon  them  any  lettering  or  design  desired.  The 
Some  of  these  latter  have  yards  in  which,  10  cubes  are  not  put  through  die  re-press  unless 
machines  are  working,  each  machine  capable  of  intended  for  front-  or  feee-hrick.  The  com-i 
turning  out  100,000  finished  bricks  pei;  day.  This  mon,  rough  brick  go  imniEediately  from  the  cut- 
means  1,000^000  bricks  a  day  for  one  yard.  As  ting-table  to  the'  dryer,'  which  consists  of  » 
the  average  period  of  work  per  year  is  eight  series  of  tunnels  built  of  brick  4  feet  wide  and  S 
*ionths,  such  a  yard  can  (and  usually  does)  pro-,  ieet  high  by  120  feet  long.  These  tunnels  are 
duce  200.000,000  bricks  each  season.  Scarcely  heated  by  a  furnace  underneath,  by  steam  pipes, 
any  of  the  larger  firms  but  has  at  least  one  of  or  (in  large  plants)  by  a  blower  which  con-- 
these  machines.  One  enormous  plant  just  estab-  yeys  the- waste  ijeat  from  the  cooling  kiln.  The 
lished  at  Dover  Point,  Mass.,  covers  a-vast  area,  cubes  are  loaded  on  tittle,  cars  and  run  into 
and  has  huge  traveling  cranes  which  move  9>ton  these  tunnels,  where,  they  remain  till  drawn 
loads  of  brick  with  gentleness  and  precision,  out  at  the  end  of  24  hours  thoroughly  dried. 
Electric  lights  and  power  thus  enable  a  few  men  Each  tunnel  holds  about  5/100  bricks.  The- 
to  do  the  work  of  a  huiidred  by  the  old  methods,  bricks  are  then  ready  for  the  kilns,  which  are  of 

Brick-da^  consists  largely  of  hydrated  sili-  various  designs.     The  down-draft  is  a  favorite 

cate  of  alumma,  with  iron  in,  varying  quantities,  modern  method  of  construction.     This  requites 

and   sand,  or   free   silica.      It   varies   greatly   in  small  structures,  round,  10  or  la  feet  high  and 

adhesiveness,  hardness,  and  value.     The  hand  30  feet  in  diameter,  held  in  place  by  heavy  iron 

method  of  woiking  the  clay  into  brick  is  still  bands  to  prevent  warping  from  the  intense  heat, 

used  by  about  4,000  small  yards  in  the  United  The    floors    are    made    of    perforated    blocks. 

States.     By  it  one  or  two  men  can  mold  and  Superheated   air    from    the    furnaces   is  forced 

kiln    about    50,000    rough    bricks    in    a    season,  from   the   top    down    through    the    brick    piled 

though    under    favorable   conditions   they  may  within,  throi«h  the  floor,  and  either  out  through 

make   considerably  more.     The  clay   is  usually  a  chjmney  or  into  other  kilns  or  driers.     The 

dug  in  the  autumn  and  allowed  to  freeze  and  interior  of  these,  kilns    under   fire   is   a    solid 

thaw  until  spring,  thus  disintegrating  the  mass  sheet  of  twisting  flame   and   heat,   turning   the 

thoroughly  through   the  action   of   frost.     It  is  brick   a   cherry   red,    (f   of   common    clay,    and 

then  either  Spaded  until  all  lumps  are  removed,  white,  if  of  harder  material.    This  is  kept  up  for 

or   put   into  a   horse-power   pug-mill,   where  j!t.  from  six  to  ten. days,  when  the  fires  are  drawn 

is   ground   up  more   thoroughly.     The  mold   is  and  the  mass  allowed  to  cool.     Tl)e  continuous 

simply  a  box,  open  at  both  ends,  the  size  of  the  kjjn  of  from  16  to  z2  chambers  has  been  tried 

brick  desired.     The  protruding  clay  is  planed  considerably  of  late,  and  has  produced   some- 

off  with   a   straight-edge,  and  the  cube  of  wet  axceptionally     economical     results.       This     stiff 

day  is  then  allowed  to  dry  in  sheds   for  some  plastic  method  enables  the  handling  of  the  da/- 

hours   before  it   is  placed   in  a  kiln   for   firing,  cubes  as  they  leave  the  cutter  without  prelimi- 

This  latter  process  usually  takes  from  10  to  15  nary  drying.     This  and  its  simplicity  make  it 

days,  and  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  so  that  very  popular,  and  it   is  rapidly  superseding-  all 

the    brick    shall    not    become    cooled    until    the  other  methods.     The  machine  is  being  made  for 

operation   is   finished.     After   cooling,   stacking,  export  to  Spain  and  other  countries,  and  is  ir  - 

and  counting,  they  are  ready  for  the  market.  use  in  most  of  the  larger  yards  in  America.   .   , 

Of  the  8,000  concerns  in  the  United   States  About  40  per  cent  of  the  8,000  manufaaurerj 

who    may    properly    be    termed    manufacturers,  mentioned  above  are  compelled  by  the  nature  of 

about   50  per  cent   use   what   is   known   as   the  their  material    to   use   the    •'soft-mud   process,* 

•stiff  plastic*  process  of  making  brick,  which  is  Clays  of  a  short,  sandy  nature,  or  those  with  a 

now  recogniied   as  the  best  and  most  economi-  disposition  to  excessive  lamination,   are  readily 

cal  of  ail.     It  saves  from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  treated  by  this  system,  and  beautiful  sand-faced 

cent  in  labor  and  makes  a  perfectly  homogene-  brick    results.      As    a    rule    the    Hudson    River 

ous  brick.     If  the  material  to  be  worked  is  of  a  yards  have  to  use  this  system,  as  well  as  many 

hard  or  flinty  nature   (shale),  it  is  first  ground,  in    New   England   and  the   Middle  West.     The 

in    a    'dry-pan,'    after    which    it    is    raised    by  clay  passes  first  through  the  separator  to  free  it 

means   of  a   cup    elevator   and   passed   through  of  lumps,  whence  it  is  elevated  to  the  pug-mill 

a.   screen   to   the   pug-mill,   or   mixer,   the   tail-  compartment  of  the  brick  machine.    In  the  pug- 

ings  from  the  screens  being  returned  to  the  dry-  chamber    it    is    thoroughly    mixed,    and    water 

pan.     If  the   material   is   sufficiently   open,   as  added  to  make  it  of  the  proper  consistency  to 
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mold    easily.    The    machine    presses    it    into  For  iaionnation  relative  ta  the  sizes,  coinposi- 

wooden  molds,  which  are  sanded  inside  to  pre-  tion,  qualities,  and  various  uses  of  bridts,  and  the 

Tent  adhesion  of  the  clay  to  the  mold,  and  are  generai  history  of  brick-manufacture,  see  Brick. 

removed   automatically.     They   a,re   then   placed  The  different  types  of  brick-making  madiinct 

on  a   revolving  dumping- table,   where   they   are  are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  they  may  be  con~ 

dumped   on   to   pallets,   the   empty    mold    being  veniently   divided   into   three   classes:   sofl-clay 

again  sanded  and  passed  to  the  machine  for  use  molding   machines,    die-working   machtnes,  and 

again.     Then  the  brick  goes   to   the   dryer  and  dry-clay   working   machines.      In    the    soft-clsy 

afterward  to  the  kiln.     It  takes  much  longer  to  molding   machines,    which    arc    also   known   as 

make   brick  by  this   mold   method,   but   a   very  sand-tnotding  machines,  clay  taken  directly  froin 

fine  brick  is  produced,  with  a  perfectly  homo-  the  bank  is  mixed  with  water  and  tempered  in 

geneons  body  to  it.  the  machine,  and  then  pressed  into  sanded  molds 

Not  more  than  lo  per  cent  of  the  manufac-  which  are  fed  in  automatically  beneath  the  press- 

turers  can  or  do  «se  the  expensive  "dry  press"  box.     The  molds  thus  filled  under  pressure  are 

method,  which  takes  the  finer  ciays  and  presses  then  moved  forward  to  a  delivery  table,  where 

them    with    a   force   of   20,000  pounds    to    the  they  are  emptied  and  then  returned  for  refilling. 

•quare  inch  into  steel  molds.     The  clay  is  nearly  This   process   makes   bricks   of  a   fine   homoge- 

diy  when  this  is  done,  so  that  the  cakes  can  be  neous  quality,  but  is  slow,  and  the  machines  are 

handled  with  ease  at  once.    The  objection  urged  as  a  role  used  by  the  smaller  manufacturers. 

V  some  against  this  method  is  that  the  brick  Die-working  machines  are  of  two  types:  those 

resulting  is  too  porous  and  apt  to  absorb  mois-  jn  which  the  clay  is  moved  out  continuously  by 

(ure,  and  "sweat*  or  disintegrate.    Still,  for  the  means  of  a  rotating  auger,  and  those  in  which 

finer   clays   this    method    possesses   advantages  the  clay  is  pressed  out  in  bars  of  specific  length) 

which  will  cause  it  to  be  used  for  a  long  time,  by  the  reciprocating  motion  of  a  plunger. 

and  it  may  never  be  abandoned.    The  beauti-  These  machines  are  employed  in  what  is  com- 

ful   clays   of  Staten   Island   and   in   portiotjs   of  monly  known   as   the  stiff-tempered   process  of 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  nearly  white,  brick-making,  the  product  of  which  is,  perhaps, 

very  fine,  and  smooth  in  texture.    These  work  that   most   generally   approved   by   brickmakers, 

up   into   most   artistic   front-   or   face-brick   for  builders,    engineers,    and    architects.      In   bolh 

the  exterior  of  fine  buildings,  or  for  decorative  types,  the  bar  of  clay  is  cut  up  into  bricks  of  the 

mantel  and  chimney  work  in  the  interiors.     It  is  desired   size  by  wires   whkh,   according  to  the 

the  most  costly  brick  known  to  the  trade.     The  mechanical  contrivances  adopted  to  operate  them, 

machinery'  used  in  this  process  is  simple,  eon-  give  to  these  machines  the  additional  designa- 

sisting  of  presses,  dies,  and  molds.    It  natarally  tjgjjg  —  end-cut  and  side-cut 
requires  less  time  to  dry  and  kiln  these  bricks, 
but  the  process  is  not  a  rapid  one. 

Fire-brick,  paving-brick,  fire-proof  lathing, 
and  other  forms  of  excessively  hard  brick  are 
made  from  shale,  quart*,  and  difficult  material 
generally.  This  has  to  be  ground  up  by  pon- 
derous dry-pans  before  it  can  be  cast  into 
shape.  The  mold  system  is  of  necessity  most 
used  in  making  this  class  of  goods,  though  some 
excellent  work  is  turned  out  by  the  stiff  plastic 

method  above  described.     The  lathing  contains  a  Pic.  i, —  Auger  Brick  Machi''e, 
proportion  of  sawdust   to    enable   nails   to  be 

driven  into  it  In  this  category  should  come  Fig,  i  shows  a  modem  auger  macliine.  It 
the  terra-cotta  brick  for  roofing,  etc.  Enor-  consists  essentially  of  a  hopper  (a)  entering  the 
mous  quantities  of  fire-proof  brick  are  now  being  tempering  case  (b)  which  contains  the  temper- 
made  for  the  huge  new  buildings  of  our  modem  ing  shaft  (c)  carrying  the  tempering  knives  (d) 
cities.  Its  manufacture  is  a  distinct  trade  in  on  its  side,  and  the  expressing  screw  fO 
itself.  Modern  American-made  brick,  of  what-  on  its  end  opposite  to  the  forming  die  (g).  The 
ever  design  or  quality,  is  10  times  harder  and  hopper  is  square,  but  largsr  at  the  bottom  than 
more  durable  than  that  of  most  other  conn-  at  the  top,  in  order  to  prevent  jamming,  and 
tries,  though  produced  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost,  being  provided  with  roiuided  corners,  prevents 
But  for  the  great  weight  of  brick  our  exports  the  clay  from  sticking  in  them.  It  opens  into 
would  be  enormous.  Each  year  American  inge-  the  tempering  case  at  one  side  of  its  centre  line, 
nuity  perfects  additional  machinery  enabling  bet-  so  that  the  clay  fed  into  the  machine  is  forced 
ter  and  cheaper  brick  to  be  made.  The  brick  into  contact  with  the  revolving  tempering  knives 
of  to-day  will  outwear  five  of  those  made  even  on  the  upward  part  of  their  motion.  This  tends 
10  years  ago,  as  a  rule.  For  further  information  to  agitate  the  clay  in  the  hopper,  thus  prevent- 
regarding  the  uses  of  brick,  see  Building  Ma-  ing  clogging  and  an  irregular  supply  of  clay  to 
TEWALS;  Bmck-making  Machinehv;  Clay-  the  tempering  device.  Additional  clogging  of 
WORKING  Machinery:  etc.  clay  in  the  hopper  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  an 

'Brii'i..  ta^inap    ^^A     Tt^-ii.  —r—L.      c—    \4 .  Irrcgular   faccd   cast-iron   roller  situated   at  the 

EO J"ANi  SiLDmc      ^^'*-™'^    See    Ma-  ^^„«^   „f  ^^^  ^            immediately  above  the 

EOMRY  ANP  BUILDING.  ,j_^^  ^j  tempering  knives,  and  ffli  the  side  towards 

Brick-making    Hachinery,    machines    and  which  the  knives  revolve.    The  tempering  knives 

Itruetures  employed  to  prepare,  mold,  and  dry,  force   the   clay   against   the   roller  to   which   it 

plastic   clay   into   rectangular  blocks  of   various  adheres,  thus  enabling  them  to  cut  through  the 

sizes  which,  after  being  hardened  by  baking  in  solid  mass  of  fine  clay  and  lumps,  but,  as  this 

orena  or  kilns,  are  commercially  known  as  bricks,  roller  revolves  about  (Bice  every  mmute,  the  ad- 

and  ire  extensively  used  for  building  purposes,  hering  clay  is  brought  within  the  path  of  Oit 
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knives  which  carries  it  off  and  tempers  it,  and 
also  effectually  cleans  the  throat  of  the  hopper 
ot  the  most  sticky  and  tenacious  clays. 

The  tempering  part  of  the  machine  consists 
of  a  strong  cast-iron,  cone-shaped  case  within 
which  the  tempering  device  revolves.  This  de- 
vice consists  of  a  horizontal  shaft  into  which 
are  set  radially  and  spirally,  strong  tempering 
knives  of  wrought-iron  or  steeL  Tlie  revolu- 
tion of  the  shaft  forces  the  knives  through  the 
clay,  which  being  free  from  much  water,  and 
I  therefore  quite  stiff,  does  not  slip  before  the 
knives,  but  is  cut  by  them  through  and  through 
and  thus  thoroughly  tempered,  the  air  escaping 
back  through  the  untempered  clay.  The  spiral 
position  of  the  knives  also  forces  the  clay  for*- 
wards  so  that  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  smaller 
end  of  the  tempering  case  it  is  ready  to  be 
formed  into  bricks. 

At  this  point  the  clay  is  taken  up  by  the  ex- 
pressing screw,  and  is  slid  forward  within  the 
steam-heated  screw-case  and  delivered  as  a 
solid  round  column  to  the  forming-die  from 
which  it  issues  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  bar 
of  clay  of  the  required  dimensions. 

Since,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  movement  of  fluids  under  pressure,  the 
clay  as  it  moves  through  the  die  is  retarded  by 
friction  at  the  oomers,  and  moves  more  freely 
at  the  centre,  a  peculiar  rfiaped  'former"  is  em- 
ployed to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the  clay  to  the 
comers,  and  retard  it  opposite  to  the  long  sides 
o(  the  die,  thus  re-enforcing  the  angles  of  the 
bar  of  clay  and  onsurhig  square  and  well  defined 
comers  to  the  bricks.  This  former  is  secured 
b)  tiie  screw-case  I7  a  hinge  and  swinging-bolt 
which  enables  it  to  be  quickly  opened  for  the 
removal    of    stones,    and    like   the    screw-case. 


steel  bows  or  springs  to  a  tension,  winch  while 
sufficient  to  cut,  yet  yields  readily  to  obstroe- 
tions  such  as  stones,  either  cutting  around  thetn, 
or  springing  over  them  and  operate  hour  in 
and  hour  out  automatically  and  without  any 
trouble.  A  broken  wire  may  be  replaced  at  once 
without  stopping  the  machine.  The  wires  are 
carried  by  their  springs  on  a  sprocket-wheel 
over  and  through  the  bar  of  clay,  and  are  guided 
so  as  to  make  a  square  cut,  by  a  cam  encased 
in  an  oil-tight  case.  The  partly  severed  brick  is 
supported  and  held  a^inst  the  unsevered  bar 
until  completely  cut  off,  when  it  is  dropped  on 
to  the  ofl-bearing  belt  which  immediately  car- 
ries it  off,  the  cutting  wire  returning  above  the 
bar  between  the  brick  and  the  uncut  end  of  the 
bar. 


Fio.  2.— A 
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being  heated  by  steam,  facilitates  the  sliding 
and  the  forming  of  the  clay.  As  the  bar  of  clay 
emerges  from  the  forming-die,  it  passes  through 
a  small  chamber  called  the  "sander,"  filled  with 
line  dry  sand  which  adheres  to  the  surface  of 
the  bar,  and  renders  the  bricks  when  gre.en, 
much  nicer  to  handle  and  prevents  them  from 
sticking  together  on  the  barrows,  in  the  hacking, 
or  on  the  drying  cars,  and  improves  their  color 
when  burnt. 

OE  the  various  devices  employed  to  cut  the 
clay  bar  thus  formed,  into  bricks,  the  automatic 
end-cut  wire  cutter  is  probably  the  best.  (See 
'''K-  2.)  It  consists  of  a  regulating  frame  or 
table  on  to  which  the  bar  of  clay  is  carried  from 
tlie  sander  and  by  which  the  cut-off  is  controlled. 
The  belt  carrying  the  bar  of  clajf  runs  around 
1  measuring  wheel  which  determines  the  exact 
Iwigths  lo  be  cut  according  to  the  desired  size 
of  bricks.     The  cut-off  wires  are  strained  on 


the  continuous  clay  bar,  to  distances  as  great 
as  two  hundred  feet  across  the  yard,  from  which 
they  may  be  wheeled  to  convenient  points  for 
hacking  (the  stacking  up  of  green  bricks  on 
platform  cars  for  artificial  drying),  or  loaded 
directly  upon  the  dryer  cars  as  may  be  required. 
An  auger  end-cut  machine  of  this  type  is 
capable  of  an  average  daily  product  of  75.000 
bricks.  Its  weight  complete  is  about  zo,ooo 
poimds,  and  it  is  equipped  with  a  friction -clutch 
driving-pulley  48  inches  diameter,  by  13  inches 
face.     Its  length  from  outer  edge  of  driving- 

Eulley  to  end  of  16- feet  length  off-beating  frame 
<  about  52  feet,  and  the  rear  end  of  Ok  ma- 
chine occupies  a  floor  space  of  8  feet  (See 
Fig   2.) 

Of  side-cut  devices,  the  rotary  cutter  is  per- 
haps the  most  simple  in  construction,  and  the 
most  reliable  in  operation.  Its  action  is  entirely 
aiAomatic  and  extremely  sensitive  to  regula- 
tion. It  produces  bricks  of  uniform  thicfeiess 
and  Smooth  angles.  Being  independent  of  rc- 
'clprocating  action,  the  cutter  may  be  run  at 
any  desired  speed,  and  as  the  wires  always  move 
downwards  and  forwards,  making  an  angle  with 
t  the  top  surface  and  outer  edge  of  the  bar.  all 
obstructions  arc  pushed  from  the  surface  into 
the  body  of  the  bar,  thus  preventing  the  ruffled 
edges  common  to  many  side-cut  bricks. 

In  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  pair  of 
bevel  gears  (a)  are  encased  in  a  dirt  tight  case 
when  the  machine  is  in  operation.  These  gears 
together  with  the  measuring  wheel  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  bar  of  clay,  forms  the  con- 


FiG.  t.— Antooutic  Side-cut  BriA  Machine. 

nection  between  the  cutting  reel  and  the  origin 
of  motion  of  the  moving  bar  of  clay,  and  en- 
ables  the  revolving  cutter  to  instandy  and  auto- 
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ni*tically  adapt  itself  to  any  changes  oE  speed  The  apparatus  weighs  about  goo  pounds,  and 

in  the  roovcment  of  the  clay  bar.    The  bar  of  measures  about  9  feet  in  length,  iticluding  hand 

day  is  supported  on  the  bottom  face  and  at  one  lever  in  operating  position.    Modifications  of  this 

side  thus  ensuring  a  smooth  sharp  cuL     The  table  are  employed  for  cutting  chimney  blocks 

slit  through  which  the  wire  passes  is  just  wide  and   hollow    ware   of   large   section.     Diagrams 

enough    lo   accommodate   the   thickness   of   the  (a),   (b),   (c)   of  Fig.  4,  illustrate  in  the  order 

wire    used.      The    two   vertical    side-plates    (b)  given,  the  operation  of  the  device— (a)  begin- 

are  hinged  so  that  they  will  open  outward  if  a  ning  of  cut,  (b)  end  of  cut,  (c)  delivery  of  the 

stone  or  other  hard  substance  is  pushed  against  bricks, 

them  by  the  cutting  wire,  and  after  expelling  Automatic  indenting  cutters  are  employed  to 
the  same  return  instantly  10  the  normal  position  produce  round  edged  bricks  or  blocks  for  street 
of  support.  The  measuring  wheel  is  of  a  given  paving  purposes.  It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of 
diameter  for  each  thickness  of  brick,  thus  re-  some  controversy  as  to  whether  any  advantage 
quiring  3  change  of  the  wheel  it  a  change  in  the  other  than  the  rounding  of  comers  or  edgfs  is 
size  of  the  brick  is  desired.  Such  a  change  is  gained  by  the  practice  of  repressing  bricks  for 
inerally  accomplished  in  about  half  an  hour,  paving  purposes.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
ccent  improvements  have  developed  cutters  that  repressing  breaks  the  original  bond  formed  be- 
enable  manufacturers  of  paving  bricks,  to  make  twcen  the  particles  in  molding  the  material  into 
•builders"  and  'pavers"  simultaneously.  For  shape  in  the  brick  machine  and  fails  to  esiab- 
example,  two  bricks  out  of  every  six  cut  at  lish  a  new  bond  equally  as  good.  The  auto- 
each  revolution  of  the  cutter  may  be  2  inches  matic  indenting  culler  is  cakulated  to  do  away 
thick,  and  the  other  tour  4  inches  thick,  or  any  with  the  repress  in  this  particular  class  of 
other  combination  that  may  be  desired.    The  ad-  bricks. 

instable  variations  in  thickness  are  by  gradua-  To  facilitate  the  handling  of  bricks  in  their 
lions  of  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  the  scope  of  green  condition  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
the  cutter  runs  from  bricks  2  inches  thick  to  drying  and  burning  processes,  varioua  appliances 
blocks  5  inches  in  thickness.  The  large  ring  (c)  are  empbyed  which  ensure  more  or  less  econ- 
is  turned  with  a  Z-inch  V  groove  in  its  outer  omy  in  time  and  labor.  The  brick-edger  is  an 
edge,  and  is  supported  by  the  two  smaller  attachment,  s  feet  8  inches  long,  which  may  be 
wheels  (d)  engagmg  m  the  groove  so  that  the  placed  on  end-cut  brick  machines  to  automat- 
weight  of  the  larger  wheel  is  enUrely  supported  Tcally  turn  the  bricks  on  edge  as  they  are  being 
by  them,  thus  relieving  the  cutting  wires^  from  transferred  to  the  off-bearing  bdt.  Such  an  at- 
all  strains  other  than  that  due  to  the  cutting  of  tachment  will  save  the  labor  of  one  man  on  an 
the  bricks.  The  looped  wires  (e)  are  about  12  output  of  30,000  bricks  per  day. 
inches  long,  and  are  attached  to  tempered  steel  Tj,e  pallet  carrier  is  from  16  lo  32  feet  in 
springs  which  while  keepmg  the  wires  taut,  yet  length,  and  is  employed  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
permit  a  necessary  amount  of  flexibility.  A  ^f  the  bricks  from  the  off-bearing  belt  to  pal- 
wiper,  not  shown  m  the  illustration,  automat-  Jets  of  either  wood  or  metal.  If  the  clay  worked 
ically  cleans  the  wires  between  each  cut.    The  [g  somewhat  soft,  so  that  the  resulting  bricb 


slow  motion  of  seventeen  turns  per  minute  of  ^jj,  „„t  bear  piling  up  on  each  other  without 

the  cutting  reel,  cuts  one  hundred  bricks  per  defacement,   pallets,   each   holding    about  eight 

minute,  arid  may  be  operated  to  cut  twice  that  tricks  on  edge  may  be  used,  and  tfie  bricks  dried 

number  with  perfect  safety.  ;„  ^lis  position  in  cars  or  in   racks   under  the 

An  auger  machine  equipped  with  the  side-cut  dr,i„g  g^eds. 

^Z""^  c°JJ^\rli^  ^f^'i'J  ^  '  "^"'^  °*  The  head-sander  and  brusher  is  a  device, 
about  50.000  bricks  per  day.  ^^j^^  -^  connection  with  a  regular  brick  na- 

chine,  is  employed  to  produce  head- sanded 
stretcher  or  stock-bricks.  It  consists  of  a  con- 
tinually moving  belt  carrying  a  series  of  angle- 
iron  supporting  pieces,  corresponding  in  length 
to  the  bricks.  The  operator  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  head-sander  and  ckise  to  the  automatic 
cut-off,  and  transfers  to  the  supporting  piece;  on 
the  belt  only  those  bricks  which  are  free  from 
stone  or  other  disfigurement.  The  bricks  thus 
guided  and  supported,  are  carried  by  the  belt 
between  two  pairs  of  revolving  circular  brushes. 
*  Dry  sand  in  a  box  is  kept  constantly  against  the 

Fie.  (.—  Board  Delivery  Cutting  Table.  faces  of  these  brushes,   so   that   when   they  re- 

volve against  the  horizontal  motion  of  the 
Of  the  various  forms  of  cutting  devices,  the  bricks,  the  sand  is  brushed  into  both  heads  of 
delivery  cutting  table  may  be  described  as  a  gen-  each  brick,  thus  producing  a  stiff-tempered  end- 
era!  third  type.  (See  Fig.  4-)  This  table  cuts  cut  brick  with  sanded  faces  and  heads,  so  that 
Ifl.  bricks  at  a  time,  automatically  drawing  a  the  heads  burn  the  same  color  as  the  faces.  The 
smooth  board  under  the  bricks  as  they  are  cut.  capacity  of  the  machine  is  about  twenty-five 
The  upper  portion  of  the  table  travels  forwards  bricks  per  minute,  and  it  may  also  be  used  to 
upon  a  track  while  the  wires  are  being  drawn  sand  bricks  that  are  intended  for  repressing, 
through  the  bar  of  clay,  thus  compensating  for  Repressing  is  a  process  employed  to  produce 

its  forward  motion,  while  a  slight  pressure  upon  hricks  suitable  for  fronts  of  buildings,  oma- 
the  lever  during  its  return  stroke  brings  the  mental  tablets  and  comer  pieces  with  designs  in 
table  to  its  original  position  and  places  the  relief,  or  intaglio,  and  other  shapes  of  any  de- 
board   loaded   with   bricks    ready   for   removal,    sired  design.    The  great  many  varietiei  of  ma- 
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.Cbjae^  «Bpd  fqr  tliis.  purpose  are  c^lle^,  ptpss^, 
'anffare  Opferated  either  by  sieam  or  H^nd  power. 
THe'Tiand  press  shown  in  Fig,  S'  Is' equipped 
■viittl  a  very  power fulilflver,  an4  nas;s  SBd-lined 
bOK.witb  a  top-platQ  avd  plunger  faced  witi 


FiO.  S.—  Hand -brick  Bepresa. 


cupies  floor  space  30 'inches  by  3  feet  6  incheE, 
exdusive  of  the  lever,  and  may  be  readily  moved 
lipon  the  rollers  under  the  forward  tnd,  from 
place  to  place  about  the  works. 

Power  represses  are  made  with  one  or  tWo 
Bets  of  plungers  or  pressure  shafts,  and  are  built 
with  a  capacity  to  exert  pressures  up  to  45,000 
.pounds.  A  machine  with  two  sets  of  .plungers 
working  against 'the'mold-box,  lias"'a  repressiitg 
dapacity  of  1^,000  fine  front  "bricks,  or  26,600 
street  pavers  per  day. 


Fio.  8,— Powt 


Ffg.  6  shows  3  repress  in  which  a  single 
trftinger  acts  against  the  moldii^  die,  Wie  pres- 
sure of  the  brtck  being  taken  on  a  solid  base 
instead  of  a  movinc  cam  or  plunger.  It  is  cap- 
able of  being  readily  adjusted  to  any  thickness 
of  brick,  and  the  pressure  can  be  regulated  by 
the  hand-wheel  on  the  top'  of-  the  plunger  or 


shafL  Various  kinds  of  liits  can  be  usi?<t.5n(i 
these  changed  with  very  lillle  lose  of  time.. ,  Rq- 
man,  Norman,  'or  Pompejinn  brick  ca^i  tc'prtiseid 
upon  it 'as  well  as  the  smaller  .siics,  al5p,,a,great 
variety  pf  ornamental  brick,  shape  bricl(,iand 
tiles.  It,  has  an  astimated  weight  .Of  about  jflBp 
pounds ;  is  equipped  ^ith  ?  friction^rliilcli  puUey 
36.. inches  diameter,  S-inci^  fac^  which  in  oflera- 
'tion  run^  aL.thc  rate  ^of  about  Si  revolutions  per 
minute,  and.  is  capable  of  turning  out  ..about 
2S,ooo  standard  size  bricks  per  day. 

The  .dimensions,  adopted  by  ,  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers!  Association  in  (he  United 
States,  f9r  standard  hard-burnt  common  build- 
ing brick,  are,.8J<3c4x2^,  inches,  and  (or  a 
pressed  front  brick,  8j^x4X2ji  inches.  All 
mod^ra  brick  machines  are  capable  of  producing 
bricks  of  these  ^izes;  See  Brick  ;  CukV-WoitK- 
iNG  Machinery ;  (Cilns;.  Pipp,  MAN«FAcrinffl 
OF,  ,W.  MoaBY,  Jr., 

Coiiiu-tlii\S  Engineer,  New  York, 

Biicke  Without  Strarw,  3  novel  by  Albioti 
W.  Tourgee,  icontaiiiing  a  modem  application 
of  the  BiWiepl  phrase.  The  words  are  an  allu- 
«on  tothe'  daritest  days  of  the  Hebrew  bondage 
in  Eg)tpl,  wboi  the  toilers- were  ordered  lb  fur- 
.nish  their  own  itraw  without  dimiftishihg  the 
number  of  bricks  prodooed  (na  given  timA 
■  BriaaHWreatti.-    See,  SpTa.EA.  ;        '"' 

Bride,  Saint  "See  Bridget. 

Bride  and  Bridegroom,  words  of  Anglo- 
SaTOn  or^iti  i applied  frorti  very  early  times  to  a 
newly  ma>rried 'wife  and  husband,  the  more  com- 
mon form  at  present  being  bride  and  groom. 
It  has  been  ustial  from  the  earliest  period  of 
'antiquity  to  payespeeial  honorsi  to  a  bride  and 
graom,  and  in  every  age  and  amofig: every  pei>- 
ple.'tbe  wedding-day  hafrbeen  devbted  to  joyous 
and  solemn  ceremonies.'  It  was;  celebrated 
among  the  Athenians  by  offerings  made  in  the 
mommg  to'  particular  dirinities,  to  Zeus  and 
tiera.  and  especially  to  Artemis,  who  was 
thought  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  marriages. 
At  nightiatl  she  was  -  conducted  to  the  bride- 
groom's house,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
mules,  and  furnished  with  a  kind  of  couch,  on 
which  she  sat  between  her  husband  and  one  of 
■his  nearest-  friends.  The  bridal  procession 
■moved  on,  greeted  and  accompanied  by  friends 
bearing  nuptial  torches  and  singing  songs.  Then 
followed  the  marriage  feast,  to  which,  contrary 
t&  the  usual  Greek  fractice,  women  as  well  as 
men  were  invited ;  and  at  its  dose  the  bride  was 
cohdotted  by  the  bridegroom  to  her  apart- 
ment, where  a  law  of  Solon  required  that  they 
should  eat  a  quince  together.  On  the  day 
after  the  marriage,  presents  were  made  to 
the  'newly  married  couple  by  their  friend?. 
Among  the  Romans  the  same  custom  prevailed, 
in  memorv  of'  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  The 
wedding  day  wa*  filced^'  at  least  in  early  times, 
by  cohsuhing  the  auspices.  The  Roman  mar- 
riage Was  usnally,  though  not  always,  unat- 
tended by  religious  rites.  The  bride  was  con- 
ducted to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  by  a 
procession  and  bore  in  her  own  hands  the 
emblems  of  diligence,  a  distaff  and  a  spindle 
with  wool.  The  bridegroom  received  her 
within  with  fire  and.  water,  a  symbol,  per- 
haps, of  'purification,  .  and  the  .  cereinnnies 
of  the  day  were  concluded  W  a  repast 
given    to    friends    and    relatives,. '  Tlie    bndal 
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Bpartment,  to  wliicli'  she  was  conducted  by  ma-  pven  to  th'e  entire  period  of  the  Irldal  tour, 

trons  who  had  not  had  more  than  one  husband,  even  When  that  is  extended  over  many  weeks, 

was  magnificently  decked  with  flowers,  and  min-  „.,       ,.,.       _.                      .,. 

Mids  and  friends  sang  without  during  the  night  „  Brida  of  AhjAtM,  The,  a  poem  by  L<wd 

In  the  days  of  our  ancestors  various  cercmo-  Bfroa,  published  m  1813.    From  this  ■  melo- 

nies,  often  "more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  d«ma    was    adapted    a    few    years    later     by 

observance/    were    followed.    The    bride    was  Dimond. 

i.ndressedandpattobedbythebridemaids,and  flride     of    L«mmeniioor.    Tfce,    by    Sir 

Hie  bndftgroom  submitted  to  the  same  operation,  Salter  Scott,  one  of  the  group  of  <Waverley 

at    the    hands    of    the    groomsmen.    Theri    the  Novels'   called    'Tales  of  my   tandtonl.'     The 

posset,  a  drmk  made  of  milk,  wine,  yolks  of  ^^^^  i,  ^^^^  ^n  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  in 

eggs    su«r,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  had  to  be  ti,e  year  170a    The  hero  is  Edgar,  Master  of 

served.     Then  there  was  sometimes  another  dita-  Ravenswood,  a  young  man  of  noble  family,  pen- 

tory  proceeding  m  the  sewing  of  the  bride  ma  „n^^   ^^^            ^    ^^    has    vowed    vengeance 

sheet.     The  arraying  of  the  bnde  m  white,  the  („,(  the  present  owner  of  the   Kavenswood 

wedding  feast,  and   the   giving  of   presents   are  states,  Sir  William  Ashton,  lord  keeper,  whom 

anaent  customs.     As  early  as  the  time  of  James  ^e  considers  guUty  of  fraud;  but   foregoes   his 

k-t'f'^T?"^^''"  "^^'^^^Py  t^"^  ''"'*=   °*  Sir  plans  on  falling  in  love  with  Lucy,  Sir  William's 

Philip  Herbert  amounted  m  value  to  $.2,500.  a  daughter.-  Thire    >s    a    secret    tetrothal ;    the 

notable  expendilnre  of  the  kind  for  those  days,  anibiUous  Lady  Ashton  endeavors  to  force  her 

but  frequently  surpassed  at  the  present  time  by  daughter  to  nirry  another  suitor;   and  in  the 

the  value  of  a  smgle  bridal  gifL    The  bndal  kiss  s,r^|e    Lucy    goes    mad,    and    Ravenswood, 

IS  of  unknown  antiqiiity.    The  oU  mwsals,  whjch  thinking  himself  rejected,  comes  to  an  untimely 

date   long   before   the    'common   prayer   book,>  ^^^      fj,e   most   famous  character  in   the  book 

enjoined  it  as  tn  essential  part  of  the  marriage  j,  (he  amusing  Caleb   Balderstone,   the  devoted 

lereroony     Moreover,    it   was   always   done    in  ^j^   steward   of    Ravenswood.    who    endeavors 

church.    The  priest,  too,  at  one  tune,  wijoyed  the  constantly    to  save   the    family    honor   and   to 

pnyilege    of    kissmg    the    br.de.     Groomsmen  concal  his  master's  poverty  by  ingenious  devices 

claimed   and   took   it   for   a    long   penod.     The  ^^  ij„   ^  who«  Mme  has  bSome  the  sym- 

ordinary  accessories  of  the  weddings  of  ouc  days  i^j    ^f    .,he    constant    service    of   the    ant^ne 

may  mostly  be  traced  to  an^"rt  times.    The  „orld.»    Though   sombre   and    depmsing.    the 

marriage  ring  protaUy  enoLrt*d  the  finger  o^  tg^j^^  ^f  Lam«ermoor'  is  very  popular,  and  the 

the  wife  of  the  first  Pharaoh,  and  was  certair^  ,^1  has  been  used  by  DoniietU  in  the  («*» 

used    m    the    Roman    ceremonies    under    the  ^l^^j^  j;  Lammermoor.' 
emperors.    Its  hcatbon  ongm  nearly  led  to  its 

abolition  by  the  Puritans  of  Cromwell's  time.  Bride    of    Uesaint,    The,    a    tragedy    by 

'The  wedding  ring  is  always  put  and  worn  on  Schiller,  based  on  Sophocles'  'CEdipus  Tyran- 

thc  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  because  it  nus.*    It  was  brought  out  in  1803. 

was  supposed  in  ancient  limes  tbat  an  artery  ran  —_,.      ,  ^.     „                ,.     ,               .        ^ 

from  this  part  directly  to  the  heart    The  bride-  ^^  ^'^^*'  ?' *".  Se«.  a  poetical  name  given  to 

cake  is  no  less  sanctified  by  antiquity  than  the  the  city  of  Vctkc  m  aUuston  to  the  custom  of 

ring.    It  is  3  symbol  of  plenty,  and  is  intended  wedding  the  Adriatic  Sea  with  a  ring.    This  pic- 

to  express  the  hope  that  the  newly  married  pair  turesque  ceremony  was  annually  observed  by  the 

may  be  always  supplied  with  an  abundanoe  of  doges. 

Ok  good  things  of  this  life.  In  ancient  days  Bride'weB,  formerly  a  famous  house  of 
wheat  was  sprinkled  upon  the  head  of  the  bride  correction  in  Blackfriars.  London.  The  name 
with  the  same  intent.  At  present  this  custom  is  originally  belonged  to  a  well  dedicated  to  St. 
superseded  by  the  scattering  of  rice  upon  the  Bride.  Henry  VIII.  built  on  this  site,  in  1522. 
bride  and  groom  as  they  leave  the  house  after  a  palace  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Emperor 
the  reception.  The  throwing  of  an  old  shoe  Charles  V.,  which  became  a  residence  of  Wolscy. 
after  the  couple  shows  traces  of  an  old  supef-  and  under  Edward  VI.  was.  in  1553,  converted 
sution.  Passmg  bits  of  the  cake  through  the  jnto  a  workhonse  for  the  poor,  and  a  house  of 
wedding  ring  nme  times,  and  putting  them  under  correction  for  the  idle  and  vicious.  Prisoners 
the  pillow  to  dream  upon,  was  a  pracUce  in  here  were  made  to  work  during  their  confine- 
vogue  long  before  our  great-grandmothers  lived  ment,  as  in  most  other  houses  of  correction, 
and  loved.  Putting  up  the  slices  m  white  paper  prom  this,  as  one  of  the  earliest  houfus  of  cor- 
boxes  IS  an  innovation  of  later  times.  Wine  rection,  there  originated  the  generic  term,  «a 
was  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  all  mar-  bridewell*  —  a  house  of  correction.  It  was  gor- 
nages,  long  before  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana.  enied  by  a  keeper  who  was  indq)cndent  of  the 
In  times  past  it  was  customary  to  drink  it  in  sheriff  of  London, 
the  church,  the  priest  having  first  blessed  the 

cup,  however,  to  suit  it  to  the  holiness  of  the  Brtdge,  Horatio,  American  naval  officer: 
place.  The  Jews  universally  hold  to  the  custom  b.  Augusta,  Me..  8  April  1806;  d.  Athens,  Pa., 
of  wine-drinking  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  18  March  1893-  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
After  the  bride  and  groom  have  drunk  from  the  lege  in  the  famous  class  of  1825,  which  included 
glass  it  is  broken  to  remind  ihem  of  mortality.  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  and  G. 

Modern  custom  lengthens  out  the  privileges  B.  Cheever.    He  was  admrtted  to  the  bar  in  1828, 

of  bride   and  bridegroom  beyond  the  wedding  and  for  10  years  was  in  practice  at  Skowhepan 

day.    In  former  times,  when  the  religious  cere-  and  Augusta,  Me.    In  1838  he  entered  the  United 

mony  and  the  attendant  festivities  were  over,  all  States  navy  as  paymaster;  made  a  cruise  in  the 

bridal  honors  ceased.    These  are  now  prolonged  Cyane  (1838-41)  ;  in  the  Saratoga  upon  the  coast 

by  the  bridal  tour.    The  term  honeymoon,  for-  of  Africa  _(i8iu-4),  some  account  of  which  was 

merly  applied  to  the  first  month  of  married  life,  published  in  1845  under  the  title  'Journal  of  an 
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r  more  vaguely  used  and  is  sometimes    African  Cruiser'^  edited  by  his  friend,  Haw- 
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Ihorne.  From  1SS4-69  be  was  ehi«f  of  the 
bureau  of  protfsions  and  clottung.  In  tifS  h« 
was  retired  as  pay-director  with  the  relative 
rank  of  commodore.  He  wrote  'Personal  Rec- 
olleetions  of  Nathaniel  H)iwthornc>  (1893)- 

BrMge,  Sir  John  Frederick,  English  or- 
ganist and  composer:  b.  Oldbury,  Worcester- 
shire, 5  Oec.  i&M.  He  waa  organist  of  Trinity 
Church,  Windsor,  Manchester  Cathedral,  and 
ID  1875  became  full  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  also  made  professor  of  har- 
mony at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and 
afterward  professor  of  harmony  and  countcr- 

Soint  at  the  Royal  College  of  Mnsic.  Among 
is  works  are  the  oratono,  'Moant  Moriah'; 
the  cantata,  'Boadicea';  the  cantata,  'Callir- 
hoe*;  the  oratorio,  'The  Repentance  of  Nin- 
eveh' ;  etc.  He  has  set  many  hymns  to 
music,  notably  Gladstone'a  Latin  version  uf 
<Kock  of  Ages.* 

Bridce,  a  game  of  cards.  It  is  pbyed  with 
one  i>acK  of  cards,  and  the  four  players  are 
styled  the  dealer,  the  leader,  the  dummy,  and 
the  pone.  Bridge  is  allied  to  whist,  and  like 
that  game  is  played  in  more  than  one  way. 
See  De  La  Rue,  <The  Laws  of  Bridge'  (iSSg)  ; 
Foster,  'Bridge'  (igoi)  ;  Dunn,  'Bridge,  and 
How  to  Play  It'  (1901) ;  Steele,  'Simple  Rules 
for  Bridge*  (1902). 

Bridge.  In  its  broadest  aeote,  the  term  signi- 
fies any  kind  of  a  connecting  structure.  Specifi- 
cally, it  defines  a  structure  erected  for  the 
puTpose  of  continuing  a  roadway  over  a  stream, 
valley,  or  any  other  natural  «r  artificia]  obstruc- 

The  origin' of  the  term  is  difficult  to  trace, 
and  the  art  of  bridge-buikling  itself  is  so  ancient, 
that  its  beginning  lies  in  the  efforts  of  primitive 
man  who  felled  trees,  or  swung  jungle  vines 
across  the  streams  to  facilitate  his  movements 
on  his  hunting  trips,  or  when  engaged  in  trade 
from  village  to  village. 

The  construction  of  a  bridge,  however,  as  an 
civineering  structure,  ilthough  quite  elemental 
in  its  engineering  features,  may  be  traced  back 
nwre  or  less  accurately  to  the  Chinese  wtio  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  first  people  to  employ  the 
masonry  arch  for  the  purpoce  of  continuing 
road  way  a  across  streams. 

The  art  of  bridge- building,  however,  as 
developed  in  the  various  countries  was  not 
evolved  from  the  earlier  Chinese  practice,  but 
independent  effort  characterizes  its  develop- 
ment in  each  country,  and  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  structures  built  in  the  past,  the  present-day 
investigator  is  enabled  to  formulate  very  clear 
and  accurate  ideas  as  to  the  character,  customs, 
and  importance  of  the  peoples  who  built  them. 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  had  but  little  use 
for  bridges,  and  none  have  survived  among  the 
■tructures  of  their  ancient  civilization.  Similar 
conditions  appear  to  have  obtained  among  the 
Balylonians  and  the  Assyrians,  and  the  earliest 
examples  that  remain,  other  than  those  of  the 
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"  Pelaigic  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  during  a  pre-historic 
period  antedating  that  of  the  building  of  Troy. 
Their  engineering  methods  appear  to  have  been 
imitated  by  the  Cretans,  whose  cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  Gresce,  and  Itajy,  and  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterraneat^  were  connected 


hy  macadamired  roads  which  required  bridges 
tkat  were  constructed  by  a  high  order  of  en- 
gmeertng  skill.  They  were  somewhat  similar  to 
the  one  built  at  a  later  period  across  the  EuripUS 
in  Euboea,  a  province  of  Greece,  and  consisted 
of  massive  abutments  and  piers  of  masoairr  wiUi 
a  «(maecting  superstructure  of  planks.  The 
typical  Greek  method  is  shown  by  the  bridge 
at  Aesos,  in  which  parallel  stone  lintels 
doweled  together  are  employed  to  connect 
tiie  piers  and  abutments. 

On  riie  other  hand,  the  engineering  genius  of 
the  "  Pelasgic  "  tribes  was  inherited  and  devel- 
oped by  the  Etruscans  and  the  Romans  in  the 
application  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  arch. 

The  bridges  at  Vulci,  Bieda,  and  Cora^  in 
Italy,  in  which  true  round  arches  are  employed 
to  connect  the  piers,  are  a  class  of  structure* 
which  were  probably  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
These  were  built  during  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  B.  C,  and  the  Roman  bridge-building 
methods  were  carried  through  stages  of  greater 
and  greater  perfection  until  the  fourth  century 
B.  C  when  the  Romaii  policy  oi  constructing 
great  military  roads  to  bind  their  possession! 
together,  permitted  the  highest  dev^opment  of 
their  engineering  skill,  in  structures  of  this  kind. 

The  brilliant  and  unrivalled  career  of  bridge 
and  viaduct  construction  thus  inaugurated  by 
the  building  of  the  famous  Via  Appia,  and  cul- 
minating in  the  erection  of  the  eight  great 
bridges  of  Rome,  has  furnished  modefa  for  all 
the  succeeding  centuries,  and  are  applicable  to- 
day to  the  construction  of  stone  structures. 

Some  of  the  bridges  of  the  Republican  period 
still  remaia  Of  these,  the  Ponto  Lupo,  and 
the  viaduct  for  the  Anio  Vetus  Aqueduct  were 
built  about  143  B.  C,  and  consists  of  great  stone 
arches  of  tufa  and  travertine;  while  the  viaduct 
near  Gabii,  built  about  133  B.  C.  consisting  of 
seven  arches  about  2Q3  feet  long,  is  still  in  use. 
Within  Rome  itself,  the  JEmilian  bridge,  built 
in  179-143  B.  C.  across  the  Tiber,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  stone  bridge  to  span  that 
stream,  all  the  others  having  been  constructed 
of  wood,  a  material  irtiich  conlicued  in  use  until 
quite  a  late  period  for  bridges  across  wide 
rivers-  Another,  the  Sublician  bridge  built  by 
Ancus  Martius  across  the  Tiber,  between  the 
Janiculum  and  the  Aventine  Mountain  was 
famous  for  its  defense  by  H  or  a  tins  Codes 
against  the  great  army  under  Lars  Porsena  The 
only  one  of  the  urban  bridges  of  Rome  that  re- 
mams  intact,  is  the  Fabrician  Bridge,  or  "  Ponte 
Fabricio,"  built  in  62  B.  C,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  most  magnificent  of  them  all,  the  £lian 
Bridge,  or  "  Ponte  Sant'  Angeto,"  built  by  Had- 
rian in  136  A.  D.,  also  remains.  The  former 
consists  of  two  round  Roman  arches  of  peperino 
and  tufa,  faced  with  massive  blocks  of  traver- 
tine; the  latter  consist  of  eight  arches,  arranged 
to  give  an  upward  grade  toward  the  center  of 
the  structure,  thus  adding  greatly  to  its  archi- 
tectural effect. 

Of  the  important  bridges  built  on  the  great 
military  roads  of  the  Empire  —  the  Appia,  the 
Aurelia.  the  Flaminia,  the  Via  Salaria  or  Pont 
Saiaro,  the  Cassia,  the  Valeria,  .the  Latina,  and 
the  -Emilia,  those  built  during  the  Augustan 
period  were  the  most  remarkable.  The  Flaminia 
commenced  at  the  Mulvian  Bridge  and  ended  at 
tt>e  Ariaiinium  (|timini>  Bridge.  The  latter, 
which  oMisistt  01  five  great  arches  with  a  total 
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IctigtK  of  336  feet,  i»  the  ^>est  prtmtirtd  oirthctti 
aH  ;■  but  vestiges  of  a  great  many  others  still  it- 
fnain, '  the  moit  important  being  those  near 
Nami  and  Barghetto,  ihe  great  one  of  Vb- 
cema,  rebuilt  at  Verona,  and  those  near  Aosti 
and  Calzr. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  Empire  many 
bridges  were  bailt  upon  the  fine  macadamized 
roads  which  connected  the  various  provinces 
with  the  Eternal  City,  by  the  Roman  legions 
under  the  direction  of  their  skillful  military 
engineers.  Of  these,  the  greatest  was  the 
bridge  across  the  Danube,  built  in  103  A.  D., 
by  the  engineer  Apollodoms,  to  enable  the 
Emperor  Trajan  to  conquer  Dacia.  It  con- 
sisted of  massive  stone  piars  connected  to- 
gether by  a  superstructure  of  wood  with'  a 
total  length  of  4,770  feet.  It  was  subsequently 
destroyed  by  Hadrian,  but  the  great  piers  are 
still  standing. 

Prior  to  its  construction.  Intervals  of  such 
enormous  length  had  been  spanned  by  tem- 
porary bridges  of  boats,  a  practice  handed  down 
from  a  period  reaching  farther  back  than  that 
of  Xerxes,  Darius,  Hytarpiis,  or  Cyrus  —  in  the 
sixth  century  B.  C..  and  illustrates  effectively 
Ae  consummate  daring  of  the  Roman  engineer- 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  celebrated  bridges  built  by 
the  Romans  were  not  generally  distingtiished 
for  the  great  spin  of  their  arches,  their  great 
total  length,  oV  the  peculiar  lightness  of  their 
piers,  but  for  their  exceilence  of  construction, 
and  durability.  The  span  of  their  arches  seldom 
exceeded  70  or  80  feet,  and  their  height  was 
nearly  half  the  span,  thus  giving  them  a  semi- 
circular form,  or  what  constituted  a  segment'of 
that  form. 

In  all  the  countries  which  formed  the  ■ 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  most  of  the 
bridges  bnilt  by  the  Romans  were  allowed 
to  fall  to  pieces  during  the  Dark  Age.',  so 
that  very  few  of  them  have  survived.  The 
ruins  and  foundations  of  some  still  exist  near 
Vairon,  and  Chateau  Neuf,  in  France,  but 
are  not  of  sufficient  size  to  convey  much  of  an 
idea  of  thf  special  characteristics  of  the  struc- 
tures. In  Spain,  however,  the  high  culture  of 
the  Moors  insured  the  preservation  of  these 
superb  examples  of  Roman  engineering.  Of 
these,  the  ^est  examples  are  the  bridges  at 
Cuenca,  Evora,  Martoretl,  Merida,  Chavas,  Al- 
conetar,  Orense,  Oiloniego,  Almazan,  Ona,  and 
Salamanra.  The  greater  number  of  them  were 
bvjilt  by  Trajan,  and  that  of  Salamanca  is  the 
mOst  magnificent  of  all.  Mary  of  these  stn*c- 
tures  were  adorfled  by  triumphal  and  memorfal 
arches  at  each  end,  or  in  thp  center,  which, 
while  adding  greatly  to  their  architectural  effec- 
tiveness, also  sen'ed  the  purposi  of  a  toll  gate, 
or  a  fortification.  Interesting  examples  of  these 
are  the  brfdges  at  Saint  Chamas,  in  France,  and 
,  the  Ponte  Salaro  at  Rome, 

The  Moors  not  only  preserv'ed  the  Roman 
stnictures,  but  imitated  Ihem  and  built  many 
bridges  full^  their  equals  in  size  .and  elaborate- 
ness o(  dcaign.  The  bridge  at  Cordova,  across 
the  Guadalquivir, is  one  of  the  moat  notableex- 
amples  of  their  work,  and  also  that  of  Alcantara, 
across  the  Tagus,  built  by  Lacer  during  the 
.  reign  of  Trajan.  Tt  consists  of  six  granite 
arches  of  a  total  length  of  600  feet,  with  a 


The  early  history  of  Oriental  bridge-building 
appears  to  extend  back  to  the  days  and  works  of 
Semirami^,  wtio  is  credited  by  Dio^orua  Siculias, 
with  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Euphrates  at  Babylon  about  776  B.  C,  and  is 
described  by  him  as  a  movable  drawbridge, 
30  feet  wide,  jupportedby  stone  piers. 

The  earliest  existing  examples  of  Oriental 
work,  .however,  appear  to  be  the  bridges  at 
Dizfel  and  Shuster^  in  Persia,  wtiich  were  prob- 
ably built  during  the  rule  o(  the  later  Acha- 
minid  Kings  over  Iran,  about  3S0  B.  C.  Their 
design  embodies  the  wide  pointed  arch  charac- 
teristics of  later  Mohammedan  architecture,  and 
are  still  in  3  fair  state  of  preservation. 
.  It  is  noteworthy,  that,  while  the  culture  and 
continuity  of  the  Byzanline  ajid  Mohammedan 
civilizations  maintained  in  good  condition  the 
bridges  already  built,  and  created  new  ones  of 
equal  usefulness  and  magnitude,  the  science  and 
art  of  bridge -building  was  practically  lost  in  the 
European  countries  during  the  six  centuries 
which  comprised  the  Dark  Ages.  In  the  12th 
century,  however,  the  architectural  and  engi- 
neering sciences  felt  the  awakening  impulses 
which  culminated  in  the  tiiagnlficent  structural 
creations  of  the  Renaissance.  The  revival 
was  first  experienced'  in  Italy  and  France. 
Bridges  were  built  not  only  by  the  governing 
authorities  but  also  by  the  churches  — the 
building  of  a  bridge  being  considered  in  tbe 
nature  of  a  pious  undertaking.  Bridges  were 
built  at  Tours,  Orleans  and  Vienna,  and  many 
othtr  lai-ge  cities,  and  the  Rhone  was  spanned 
at  Lyons  and  Avignon  by  two  fine  bridges, 
the  last-named  being  ahont  3,000  feet  in 
length.  It  was  built  during  the  years  1178-68, 
by  Benezet,  a  shepherd  mason,  who  subse- 
quently ■  founded  an  'association  of  bridge- 
builders  which  was  known  as  the  Ereres 
Pontiers.  or  "Brethren  of  the  Bridge*.  It  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  dlipticBl  curva- 
ture of  the  arches,  the  radius  ot  which  is  shorter 
at  the  crown  than  at  the  hailnch,  and.  therefore, 
conforms  more  nearly  to  the  linear  equilibrated 
arch,  than  the  modem  ellipficel  arch  which  has 
the  longer  radius  at  the  efOwn.  It  consisted  of 
19  arches.  The  span  of  the  largest  arch  was 
iio'feet  9  inches,  with  a  height  of  45  feet  10 
inches.     Four  of  the   arches  still   remain. 

The  bridges  built  in  southern  France  were 
particularly  fine.  The  Saint  Esprit,  the  Beiiers, 
the  Montauban  and  the  Pont  ValentTe;  at 
Cahors,  are  sonle  of  the  best  examples  of  those 
built  during  the  period  covered  by  the  later 
part  of  the  13th  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  14th 
centuries.  The  application  of  the  system  of  end 
and  central  towers  for  purposes  of  fortifica- 
tions, received  the  highest  development  at  this 
time.  This  was  especially  true  in  France  #here 
the  medifeval  social  conditions  made  such  forti- 
fications an  absolute  necessity.  In  this  respect. 
Germany  and  Spain  were  far  behind  Prante, 
although  the  monumental  bridge  across  the 
Danube  at  Ratisbon,  built  by  the  Germans  in 
ti,1.i;,  and  tlie  bridge  across  the  Elbe  at  Dresden, 
were  very  fine  examples  of  this  kind.  Also,  the 
Spanish  bridges  at  Zomora.  Tudela.  Lograno. 
and  Palencia,  built  during  the  period  1135  to 
iigz    These  bridns  are  of  the  oointed  arch 
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tHM^  Bome  of  them  consistiDg  tt  as  n>apx  U 
30  arches. 

Of  the  Italian  bridges  bgiii.duriina>tlu«Mripfli 
the  best  examples  are  th«  Ponte  Vecchio  ia 
Florenoe,  built  in  >3t>3,  the  iKidge  at  Mantua, 
and  the  Rialto  Bridge  over  the  Grand  Canal 
in  Venice,  built  in  1588.  Thtsa.bridges  were  of 
the  covered  typo,  that  is,  theyJiad  a  OTvernd 
callery  wbich  was  fiauked  by  »■  double  line  of 
bootfas  and  amall  sbops  ip  which  aii  kinds  of 
tnerchsndiae  were  exposed  fofjalci  In  Italy, 
the  use  oi  wood  as  a  material'  of  construction 
was  generally  adhered  to  until  tile  J 3th  ccnturo'i 
aJthoush  in  France,  and  inthc  other  countries 
of  northern  Eutc^m  it  had  been  generallji  sup- 
planted by  masonry.  Yet,  at  the  close  of  the 
15th  century,  Haly  had  some  fine  stone  struc- 
tDies  —  the  brieves  at  Mossa  aod  Signa  in.Tusr 
cany,  and  the  Ponte  del  Diavolo  near  Lucca; 
while  France  had  man^  large  wooden  bridgea 
at  several  important  points. 

The  enffineera  of  the  RenaJBaance  returned 
to  the  round  arch  lyjdcal  of  the  Roman  bridSCA 
but  they  showed  great  boldness  ki  their  desigiu, 
by  increasing  the  span  of  the  arches.  The  biidse 
across  the  Adda  at  Trezzo.  built :  ujkter  the 
orders  of  Bemabo  Visoonti,  Duke  of  Milaiv 
dmnng  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  con- 
sisted of  a  single  arch  of  granite  with  «  (put  of 
251  feet;  while  the  bridge  over  the  Ticino  at 
Pavia,  consisted  of-seven  pointed  arches  oi  brick 
woric,  each  70  feet  in  span,  and  64  feet  in  heigtiti 

Of  the  smaller  Italian  bridges,  the  most 
famous  is  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  at  Venice,  built 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century,  to 
connect  the  Ducal  Palace  with  the  prison. 

In  England,  the  Use  of  stone  as  a*  material  of 
construction  may  be  triced  back  (a  the  middle 
of  the  loth  century,  by  lecordt  which  authoriied 
the  building  of  a  triangular  pointed  arch  Btcne 
bridge  at  Croyland,  Lincolnshire,  in  943.'    Tbt 

t resent  structure,  known  as  the  Croyland  Bridge 
owever,  although  one  of  the  oldest  stoite 
bridges  in  England;  appears  to  bare'  been  bailt 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  I4tb  century.  It  is 
also  triangular  in  form,  and  consists  of  three 
pointed  arches  which  span  the  waters  of  the 
Wetland,  the  Nyne,  and  the  CatwBter  drain,  On 
account  of  its  steep  grade  it  can  be.  used  only 
by  foot  passengers.   . 

The  work  of  the  ■Brethren. of  the  Bridge* 
order,  carried  the  art  of.  bridge-bfailding  up  to 
the  I7lh  century,  and  a  great  man^  fine 


Tours,  Gignac,  Neuilly,  and  Blois  Bridges,  and 
m  England,  the  Btackfriars,  Westminster,  Wins- 
ton and  Kelso.  The  date  of  the  btiikling  of  the 
first  London  bridge  across  the  Thames  is  qntte 
uncertain;  but.  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  it 
was  built  of  timber  and  had  tO' be  ft'Cquently 
reconstructed.  The  so-called  great  Loodon 
Bridge  was  built  of  stone,  between  the  years 
Ii7<5  and  1209,  by  an  architect  sent  ftofti  FraDoc 
for  that  purpose.  It  had  a  covered  gallery 
whkfa  was  lined  on  both  sides  by  '^ops,  like  a 
regular  street  Jt  consisted  cA  nine"  pointed 
ardiea,  each  60  feet  in  spdn,  and  had  a'  total 
length  of  about  700  feet.  It  was  supplamed  by 
the  structnre  now  known  as  .*Old  London 
Bridge.*  in  1831.  This  structure  consists  of 
five  elliptical  arches,  of  which  the  center  arch 
bat  a  span  of  152  feet,  with  a  height  of' 99^ 


4ett  above  hl|;h  I'Wfl^l'.  marlfr.  The  cith^ 
arebes  are  liV^  feet-ui  span,  w^ith  a  height 
of  ajVt  feet.  :The.,K>t»l.  length  ,  of  the  stru^ 
lure  is  1006  .feet,;. and  it  carries  a  roaidway 
53  feet  wide  betyreen  the  [^irapets.  The  Black' 
friars  Bridge  acioas  tjie  Thatnes,  was  built  ber 
tween  the  yeaes  ipdo-and  '7?o.  It  consists  of 
nine  elliptical  archtt-  The  central  arch  has  9 
span  of  100  feet,  and  the  others  decrease  gradu- 
ally from-gS  fe^  in  tboqe  next  to  the  center,  to 
70  feet  in  those  ab  tbeends.  The  Westminsut 
Bridge  waa  built  betweeo  .the  years  1738  and 
J750.  It  consists  of.  15  arches,  of  which  the 
center  arch  is  76  feeg  in  span,  and  the  span  of 
the  others  decreases  at  tlie  rate  of  four  feet  for 
each  succo^dingr  arch,  'except  the  two'sfxire 
arches,  each  of  which  have  a  span  of  25  feat> 
Other  notable  English  stone  bridges  built  during 
the  i8th  century,  are  the  Winston  Bridge  over 
the  River  Tees,  and  the  Kelso  Bridge  over  t^ 
Tweed.  Tbe  former  has  a  superb  arch  109. feet 
in  span,  while  the  latter  consists  of  five  arches, 
each  of  which  are  7a  feet  in  span.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  stone  arch  bridge  built  in  any 
country  during  the  iSth  century,  is  the  Pont-y- 
lu-prydd,  across  the  River  Tail  in  Wales.  It 
was  built  by  William  Edwards,  an,  ordinary 
B^oae  mason,  in  ipso.  after  two  failures 'due  to 
excessive  weight  of  tbe  haunches,  which  in  the 
third  and  successful  attempt  were  lightened  by 
the  introduction  of.  pierced  spandrils.  It  ooi)' 
sists  of  a  segmented, ardi  140  feet  in  span,  with 
a  height  of  35  ieet;  and  its  most  eurious  feature 
is  the  gradual  itKMase  of  its  width  from  i4iii 
feet  at  tbe  cnnrn  of  the  4rch  -to  16  feet  at  the 
abutments.  .    .     _ 

.  The  most  remajkable  bridgeS'  constnictgd  in 
France  during  the  18th  century,  were  tbe  work 
of  the  famous  Department  of  Ponts  et  Chaug- 
sees;  The  best  examples  of  tbeir  work  are 
the  Blois  Bridge  over  the  Loire,  tbe.  eoa- 
Btruction  of  which  was  commenced  in  i?^^ 
and  which  consists  of  11  elliptical  arcbeSi 
ranging  from  about  53  feet  to  86  feet  in  span; 
the  bridge  over  the  Loire  at  Tours,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  commenced  in  i755' 
and  which  consists  Af  15  elliptical  archea,  each 
80  feet  in  span,  and  separated  by  piers  16  feet 
thick  r  the  Trilport  Bridge  over  the  Maine,  built 
in  i;^,  consisting-  of  three  skew  arches,  the 
middle  arch  of  wbieh  has  a  span  of  81  feet,  and 
the  side  arches, '.spans  of  about  77  feet;  the 
Neuilly  Bridge  ^crdts  the  Seine,  buih  between 
the  years  1768  arid  1774,  and  which  consjets  of 
five  elliptical  ardies,  each  iz8  feet  in  span ;  and 
the  Gijtnac  Bridge  over  the  Heraull.  built  in 
■7*93,  and  whidi  consists  of  an  elliptical  center 
arch  about  iit?  feet  in  span,  flanked  by  two  temf- 
drcular  arches,  each  of  which  have  a  span  of 
83  feet. 

Although  the  masonry  and  stone  ardi  bridges 
of  the  19th  century  cannot  be  considered  aa 
showing  much,  if  any,  structural  improvenlcm 
over  those  of  preceding  times,  it  is  a-fact  that 
the  engineers  of  the  19th  centary  haye  used 
their  better  knowledge  of  the  riieory  oi  those 
structures,  obtained  from  the  progress  of  the 
science  of  statics,  to  increase  the  spans  of  tU 
arches  far  beyond  the  limits  set  by  the  earlier 
practice. 

Of  these  later  productions,  the  largest  stnne 
arch  in  the  world  is  that  of  the-  Lnxeroburtf 
Bridse,  completed  in  1901 ;  it  is  377  feet  in  ifiun 
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■nd  rises  to  a  height  of  about  138  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  Other  mcdem  stone  archei 
of  iRttgnttude  are  the  Grosvenor  Bridge  over  the 
River  Dee  at  Chester,  England,  consisting  of 
a  tingle  arch  with  a  span  of  soo  feet,  and  the 
Cabin  John  Bridge  near  Washington,  D.  C, 
bnilt  in  1853-1859.  to  c»rry  the  Washington 
aqueduct,  which  consists  of  a  single  arch  with 
a  span  of  220  feet. 

This  brief  enumeration  of  the  notable  19th 
century  stone  arch  bridges  may  be  termrnaied 
very  appropriately  with  the  mentioning  of  the 
Waterloo  Bridge  across  the  Thames.  It  consists 
of  nine  elliptical  arches  of  Aberdeen  granite,  of 
120  feet  span  each,  with  a  rise  of  33  feet.  The 
total  length  of  the  structure,  including  the  ap- 
proaches, is  2456  feet,  and  it  carries  a  horizontal 
roadway  41^  feet  wide  between  the  parapets. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
metal  began  to  be  extensively  introduced  aa  a 
material  of  construction,  and  although  the 
masonry  arch  was  superior  in  beauty  and  dura- 
bility, the  metal  bridge  gave  greater  strength  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  structure;  was 
capable  of  being  built  more  quicldy  and  cheaply, 
and  therefore,  being  better  adapted  to  keep  pace 
with  the  tremendous  activity  of  modern  railway 
constriction,  it  soon  almost  completely  nip- 
planted  the  stone  structures. 

The  first  structure  in  which  the  new  material 
was  used  appears  to  be  the  bridge  across  the 
Severn  near  the  town  of  Ironbri^^,  Shropshire, 
England.  It  was  built  by  Abraham  Darby,  the 
owner  of  the  iron-works  of  Coalbrookdale,  in 
1779.  atid  consists  orf  a  singio  arch  100  feet  a 
span,  with  a  rise  of  45  feet.  The  arch  is  oom- 
posed  of  fire  cast-iron  ribs  which  form  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle.  The  successful  constmctian 
of  such  a  structure  being  thus  clearly  demon- 
strated, several  others,  of  bolder  design,  were 
built  dnrlng  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century, 
of  which  the  Wearmouth  Bridge,  over  the  Wear 
at  Simderland,  completed  in  1796,  is  the  most 
elegant  example  of  the  type:  As  originally  con- 
strncted,  it  consisted  nf  a  single  arch  236  feet 
in  span,  with  a  rise  of  34  feet  above  the  spriiigiim 
lines,  which  were  95  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fiver. 

From  these  beginnings,  the  evolution  of  vari- 
ous types  of  metal  arch  structures  was  rapid. 
A  lareer  perceatage  of  wrouftlrt  iron  was  em- 
ployed in  the  material  of  constniction,  affording 
gTMier  flfrxibility  in  the  methods  of  construction 
and  design,  and  the  capability  of  spanning 
greater  intervals  with  single  spans.  The  most 
notable  of  the  structUMs  built  about  this  time 
(the  early  part  of  rtie  19th  century)  was  the 
Southwark  Bridge  across  the  Thames,  erected 
in  1819.  It  consists  of  three  arches,  of  which 
the  central  arch  is  240  feet  in  span,  and  the  Side 
arches  2to  feet  each.  They  are  composed  of 
massive  caBt--iron  arch  ribs,  which  being  set 
without  any  provisions  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  expansion,  and  being  much  heavier  than  is 
necessary  to  sustain  the  loads  to  which  they  arc 
subjected,  gives  a  structure  which  is  merely  the 
imitation  of  one  of  stone,  with  the  additional 
fttilt  of  3  great  wastefulness  of  the  material  of 
construction.  Its  construction,  -howevef,  served 
a  valuable  purpose  in  the  development  of  metaj 
arch  engineering.  It  suggested  the  principle  ot 
hinged  arches,  which  was  silbseqiientlv  taken 
under  consideration   by  the   mathematicians  of 


Europe  in  1841,  and  developed  into  a  perfett 
theory,  which  made  the  metal  arch  a  statically 
determinate  structure  on  absolutely  immovable 
foundalirins,  and  one  that  was  provided  against 
distortion  and  rupture  under  cofiditions  of  vary- 
ing temperature. 

Although  the  fine  cast-iron  brictaei  such  is 
the  Westminster  and  the  Blackfriars,  built 
across  the  Thames  during  the  period  covered  by 
1B60  to  if^,  consisted  of  arches  with  spans 
as  great  as  185  feet,  the  metal  hinged-arcfa 
bridges  built  since  1873,  have  surpassed  thetn 
greatly,  not  only  in  the  length  of  the  spans,  biit 
in  the  economy  of  the  material  of  construction. 

An  exception  to  this  statement,  however, 
must  be  noted  in  the  case  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Mississippi,  at  St  Louis,  Missouri,  which 
was  completed  in  1874.  It  consists  erf  three  tin- 
hii1gt^d  structures  the  ceiKcr  arch  being  520 
feet  in  span.  Of  the  hinged-arch  bridges 
the  following  are  the  most  notable.  The  Alex- 
ander III.  Bridge  across  the  Seine  at  Paris, 
built  In  T899,  coRsisting  of  1  single  arch  with  a 
span  of  36a'/  leet,  composed  of  arch-ribs  made 
up  of  wedge-shaped  cast-iteel  sections  bolted 
together;  the  steel-arch  railway  bridge  across 
the  Niagara  River,  built  in  1897,  consisting  of  a 
single  arch  with  a  span  of  550  feet;  and  the 
hi^fhway  and  foot-bridge  completed  in  1899 
across  the  Niagara  Gorge,  just  below  the  Falls, 
consisting  of  a  singtc  steel  arch  with  a  span  of 
840  feet,  which  makes  it  the  largest  sin^e  apan 
steel-arch  bridge  in  the  worid,  and  is  approxi- 
mated to  in  size  only  by  the  steel-ar<A  of  the  I 
Viaur  Viaduct  in  France,  which  is  762  feet  in 

Some  of  the  other  handsome  and  important 
structnres  of  the  metal  hinged-arch  type  well 
worthy  of  mention  arc  the  following:  The 
Wa^mgton  Bridge  over  the  Hariem  River,  at 
Mew  Vork,  completed  in  1S80,  whidi  consists  of 
two  magnificent  arches,  each  510  feet  in  span,  I 

flanked  by  four  masonry  arches  at  one  end,  and 
thr«e  at  the  other,  each  50  feet  in  span;  the 
German  steet-areh  bridges  across  the  Rhine  at  | 

Bonn  and  Dusseldorf,  the  former  with  a  central 
arch  of  614  feet  span,  and  two  side  arches  each  I 

307  feet  in  span,  and  the  latter  with  two  ardies  . 

earfi  595  feet  in  span;  the  Pia  Mia  Bridge  over  | 

the  Douro  at  Oporto,  Portugal,  consisting  of  a 
main  steel  arch,  525  feet  in  span  with  a  rise  of 
123  feet;  and  the  ateel  arch  on  Garabit  Viaduct 
over  the  Truiere,  in  central  France,  which  has 
a  span  of  540  feet  with  a  rise  of  170  feet. 

Ai  the  tensile  strength  of  wrontdit  iron  and 
steel  was  greatly  increased  by  improved  proc- 
esses of  manufacture,  greater  feats  of  bridge- 
construction  were  dared  by  the  bridge  engineers, 
and  varioni  types  of  suspensbn  and  cantilever 
bridges,  especially  suitaUe  for  very  long  spans, 
were  designed  and  successfully  erected. 
Even  the  more  important  wire  cable  and  chain 
Btroctures  of  the  early  igth  century,  such  as  the 
SchuylkiH  River  Bridge,  at  Philadelphia,  buiJl 
in  1816,  with  a  span  of  408  feet;  the  bridge 
across  the  Menai  Strait,  between  the  Island  of 
Anglesey  and  Camarronshire,  in  Wales,  com- 
pleted in  1826.  with  a  span  of  580  feet,  and 
Pribourg  Bridge,  in  Switzerland,  bnilt  in  i834< 
with  a  span  of  Bga  feet,  were  completely  over- 
shadowed by  the  works  of  the  American  en- 
gineers during  the  period  dating  from  1848  Up 
to  the  present  time.    Of  these  magnificent  stnic- 
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TYPES  OF  BKIDGKS. 
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BRIDGE 

tures,  the  most  notable  are  the  following;  The  anchorages  meature  149 x  128^  feet  at  the  t(^. 
bridge  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  erected  by  The  coat,  exclusive  of  land,  was  $14,000,000. 
Charles  Eilel,  in  1848,  with  a  suspension  span  The  Queensborough  or  Blackwell's  Island 
of  loio  feet;  the  Niagara  Bridge,  built  by  John  Bridge  crosses  the  East  River  from  New  York 
A.  Roebliog,  in  1855.  with  a  clear  span  of  821  to  Brooklyn  at  the  southern  end  of  Blackwell's 
feet,  and  particularly  distinguished  as  the  first  Island,  on  which  rest  two  of  its  piers.  The  main 
railwajr  suspension  in  the  world;  the  Cincinnati  bridge  is  a  continuous  cantilever,  and  the  spans 
and  Covington  Bridge,  built  by  the  same  eo-  axe  105a,  630  and  1183  feet  respectively  from 
gineer,  in  1867,  with  a  clear  span  of  los?  feet,  west  to  east.  The  total  length  from  Second 
and  a  total  length  of  2253  feet;  and  the  last  avenue  to  Crescent  street  is  7449  feet  Con- 
creation  of  the  same  engineer,  the  ist  New  stniction  was  begun  in  1901  and  completed  in 
York  and  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge,  across  1909,  the  cost  (excluding  land)  being  nearly 
the  East  River,  which  was  completed  in  1883.  $13,000,000.  The  width  is  go  feet,  the  roadwa]rs 
This  bridge  connects  Park  Row,  Manhattan,  being  53  feet,  with  16  foot  sidewalks.  There  is 
with  Sands  and  Washington  streets,  Brooklyn.  i35  feet  dear  space  under  the  main  span  for  a 
It  was  b^un  in  1870,  and  completed  in  1883,  width  of  400  feet,  this  being  practically 
at  a  cost  of  $9,000,000.  It  has  been  altered,  re-  identical  with  the  vessel-space  under  the  other 
paired  and  extended  so  that  its  total  cost  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  bridges.  The  total  of 
1912  was  about  $23,400,000,  or  more  than  any  steel  and  iron  employed  is  74.5<X>  tons.  The 
other  bridge  in  the  world.  The  original  struc-  towers  bear  observation  halconies  on  Black- 
ture  consisted  of  a  main  suspension  span  of  well's  Island  which  rcBx:h  a  height  of  333  feet 
^59S'/i  feet,  and  two  shore  spans  of  930  feet  above  high  water,  and  are  reached  by  stairways 
each.    With  the  approaches  it  had  a  total  length  and  elevators. 

just  under  6000  feet,  but  these  approaches  have  The  Manhattan  Bridge  connects  the  Bowery 
been  extended  so  that  the  total  length  of  the  and  Canal  street^  New  York,  with  Nassau 
bridge  with  extensions  i«  now  7580  feet.  The  street,  Brooklyn.  Work  was  begun  in  igol  and 
four  steel  wire  cables  are  each  I5fi  inches  in  conipleted  in  1911.  The  structural  expense  was 
diameter,  and  support  the  roadway  and  the  $i4.ooo,ooa  and  it  has  the  greatest  transporting 
stiffening  trusses  at  a  height  of  135  feet  above  capacity  of  any  britfee  up  to  its  date.  It  is  of 
high  water  level,  at  the  centre  of  the  span.  The  the  suspension  type,  having  a  river  span  of 
combined  supporting  strength  of  the  cables  is  i470  feet,  with  shore  spans  of  725  feet.  The 
48,000  tons.  The  cables  are  carried  over  sad-  total  length  with  approaches  is  6855  feet  It  is 
dies  on  the  tops  of  two  stone  towers,  each  378  "2!4  feet  in  width  and  is  double- decked,  and 
feet  above  high  water,  and  anchored  at  each  end  this  tremendous  roadway  requires  for  its  sup- 
in  solid  cubical  structures  of  stone  masonry  P0«  four  of  the  largest  cables  constructed  to 
I19X  132  feet,  which  rise  to  90  feet  above  high  ''»«'  Mch  21*  inches  m  diameter.  The  total 
water.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  85  feet,  and  ultimate  strength  of  these  cables  is  120,000 
there  are  four  tracks,  two  of  which  carry  the  tons,  or  two-and-a-half  times  that  of  the  Brook- 
cars  of  the  elevated  road,  and  two  for  surface  'y^  *"■«««:  <^H  The  cables  run  over  the  steel 
trolley  cars.  There  are  also  two  driveways  and  towers  at  a  height  of  3»  i«t  aborve  high  water, 
a  footway.  The  traffic  on  this  bridge  is  greater  ""d  *'*  "»«"■  '^spenders  they  weigh  8000  tons, 
than  on  any  other.  About  125,000  surface  cars  .  T^^ere  are  37  strands  m  caoh  «ible.  and  256 
cross  each  month  and  about  $75,000  is  received  "ires  in  cad.  strand,  making  a  total  of  9,472 
annually  h>  carriage  tolls  "'"^  '"  **■="  °'  *'"  '"'"■  "''«s.    As  each  wire  11 

The  Williamsburg  bridge  is  noteworthy  as  "l!L"^^^J:t^l  tZtt^^^ni^^it^Au'^l 

being  the  first  great  suspension   bridge  to  em-  „^wt  .i??™,,,L^ii-^h,     /?«■««  h 

ploy   steel   insteid   of   masonry   towers,   and   as  ""h  at  the  equator    The  w«ght  of  steel  in  each 

kving  the  longest   suspended   span  built  uj.   to  ?^°/™?   Th;^^,in''^n^«S^.  n^  .nn.  .^ 

1912.     It  connects  Delancey  street,   New  York,  jLf  «?„>,  J,n  ^«r"^  ^  ™^^       J  ^ 

with  South  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  Brooklyn  Ij"^    Manhattan   approach   8.500  tons,   and    the 

J                  1  »  J  ■      -  ■        ■  L.  Brooklyn  approach  8,000  twis.    The  excavation 

and  was  completed  in  1904,  reauinng  eight  years  f„  ^J^  ^^^j.^,  ^^^  „^,  ^^t  ^„bic 
for  construction.  It  has  a  clear  span  of  1600  y..j.  --j  y,-  masonrv  and  cnncretTm  «.i-h  nf 
feet  and  a  total  of  len^h  of  73o8.fe«.  Four  ^he  I;,chor  pie^^J^l^wSa^^^^^^ 
steel  wire  cables,  each  18 J^  inches  in  diameter,  cubic  yards,  far  the  heaviest  ever  laid, 
swung  from  two  steel  towers,  each  333  feet  xde  t(,„e„  ^^igh  6300  tons  each,  and  the 
above  high  water,  support  the  roadway  plat-  three  spans  weigh  ig^o  tons.  On  the  lower 
form  and  the  stiffening  trusses  at  a  height  of  deck  are  two  subway  tracks,  driveways  and  foot- 
140  feet  above  high  water  level,  at  the  centre  of  walks.  Above  are  four  railway  tracks  to  ac- 
the  span.  The  width  of  this  bridge  is  118  feet  commodate  surface  and  elevated  cars.  The 
and  the  roadways  are  on  three  levels,  so  that  it  above-described  four  great  bridges  over  one 
has  greater  carrying  capacity  than  the  Brooklyn  river,  within  a  distance  of  five  miles,  erected 
bridge,  though  the  traffic  is  less.  On  the  lower  at  a  total  cost  (with  land  and  approaches)  of 
level  are  four  tracks;  on  the  second,  two  about  $89,000,000,  constitute  the  most  marvelous 
vehicle  ways  and  two  footways ;  on  the  third,  achievement  the  world  has  recorded  in  bridge- 
tracks  for  elevated  cars.     The  tower  founda-  building. 

tions  were  sunk  66  feet  on  the  New  York  side.  Another  remarkable  bridge  is  projected  over 

and  107  feet  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  at  the  lowest  the  East  River,  at  Hell  Gate,  a  few  miles  north 

points,  so  that  the  extreme  height  of  structural  of  the  group  just  described.     This  marks  a  step 

work  is  440   feet.     There  are  more  than   17,000  in  advance  in  arch  construction,  having  a  1000- 

miles  of  wire  in  the  cables,  and  the  four  cables  foot  steel  arch,  desigtied  to  carry  the  four  tracks 

with  suspenders  weigh  4900  tons.     The  weight  of  the  Long  Island  Connecting  Railway.     The 

of  steel  and  iron  in  the  main  bridge  is  23^00  structure's  height  is  265  feet,  and  18,000  tons 

tons,    and    in    the    approaches     i6.6oa      'The  of  steel  are  employed.     Gustav  Lindenthal  19 
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lh«  deiiginer,  and  he  has  also  desisneil  a  bridge  ered    to    be    the    handsomest    bridge    in    the 
of  over  3000  feet  span  to  cross  the  Hudson  from  world  but,  they  *.re  entirdy  oatdassed  in  mag- 
New  York  to  Weehawken.  nilude    by    the   altnoat    marvelous    crealions   of 
The   Spokane -Portland  Railway  iinished   in  American  engineering:  genius  already  described. 

1909  a  drawbridge  over  the  Willamette  River  Brid^  built  on  the  cantilever  or  balanced 
below  Spokiue,  which  has  a  draw  span  of  521  span  prtnciple  rank  with  those  of  the  suspension 
feet,  being  ooe  of  the  longest  ever  built.  The  and  girder-and'Srch  type  for  the  purpose  of 
total  length  of  the  bridge  is  17^  feet,  and  the  spBiining  great  intervals. 

piers  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  ■  In  order  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  canii- 

The  most  noteworthy  bridge  of  the  far  North,  lever-bridge  from  the  girder,  and  to  understand 

is  that  over. Copper  Rivet,  Alaska,  completed  in  its  relation  to  the  truss,  a  brief  mention  of  the 

1910  for  the  Alaskan  Railway.  No  such  diffi-  tubular  bridges  which  were  originated  by  Robert 
cuh  bridge  engineering  has  been  undertaken  Stevenson,  engineer  of  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
before  in  such  a  cold  dimatei  Owing  to  the  head  Railway,  England,  to  carry  that  railway 
neameM    of    large    active    glaciers,    which    a.t  across  the  tsenai  Strait  is  necessary. 

times  filled  the  river  with  great  masses  of  broken  A  series  of  experiments  Conducted  by  Sle- 
rce,  the  buik  of  the  construction  work  had  to  venson  in  conjunction  with  Fairbaim,  demon- 
be  completed  within  a  few  months'  time,  Fonr  straied  that  a  rectangular  tube  with  a  cellular 
steel  camel-back  spans  totaling  1550  feet  son-  top  and  bottom.  gav«  a  'girder  in  which  the 
Statute  the  bridge  proper,  the  two  longest  of'  greatest  strength  was  derived  from  the  least 
these  spans  being  450  feet  each.  Three  con-  amount  of  material.  The  resnlt  was  the  con- 
crete piers  were  sunk  in  the  river,  and  the  en-  struction  of  the  Conway  and  Britannia  Bridges, 
tire  work  completed  at  the  remarkably  low  the  former-  across  the  Conway  River  aiid  the 
coat  of  less  than  half  a  million  dollars.  latter  across  the  Menai  Strait,  m  1846  and  1847, 

The  Erie  Railway  completed  in  1910  a  steel  respectively.  The  Conway  tube  consisted  of  a 
viaduct  in  Jersey  City,  NeW  Jersey,  having  a  single  span  of  400  feet,  and  the  Britannia  of 
length  of  1776  feet,  and  leading  up  to  a  cut  in  four  spans,  two  of  460  feet  each,  and  two  of 
Bergen  Hill.  This  involved  bridgewopk  of  23a  fiiet  each  in  the  clear.  The  example  set 
structural  Med,  resting  on  concrete.  Owing  to  hr  Stevenson  was  followed  in  a  few  other 
the  soft  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  largely  cases  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
wet  sand,  it  was  necessary  to  sink  many  con-  Victoria  Bridge  acroaa  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Crete  caissons,  and  where  tb«  sand  was  more  near  Montred,  Canada,  built  ui  1854-  It  con- 
solid  to  use  concrete  piles.  sisted    of   24   spans    ranging    in    leiwth    from 

Rectnt  Fortigti  Construeiion.~~'Tiic  Quebec  34?  to  247  feet  each,. and  one  span  of  330  feet. 
Bridge,  a  camilever,  having  the  longeat  span  It  had  a  total  length  of  9144  feet,  or  nearly 
(1800  feet)  of  any  bridge  to  date  (1912),  is  one  and  three-quarter  miles,  and  required 
described  under  Bmoa^  CoxsTKucnoK.  There  about  gooo-tons  of  iron  for  the  construction 
has  not  been  any  such  remarkable  bridge  build-  of  the  tubes.  It  wa«  reolaced  in  1896-99^ 
ing  in  the  Old  World.  Two'  new  bridges  ware  by  a  pin-conneeted  truss  bridge  of  24  spans 
completed  over  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  in  1908,  of  254  feet  each,  and  one  span  of  348  feet, 
otM  having  492  feet  of  span  and  the  other  550  which  rejiresented  a  total  weight  of  20,000 
f*et.  The  Risorgimento  Bridge,  across  the  tons  of  steel,  but  which  was  capable  of  sustain- 
Tiber  at  Rome,  was  completed  in  1911.  It  has  ing  a  load  Eve  times  greater.  The  Victoria 
a  span  of  328  feet,  and  is  chiefly  noteworthy  Bridge  was  the  last  important  structure  of  this 
because  of  its  historic  site,  and  from  the  fact  type.  It  simply  disappeared  from  engineering 
that  the  falsework  on  which  the  arch  rested  practice  when  the  special  conditions  which  de- 
durhig  construction  was  built  of  sled  and  con-  vdoped  it  ceased  to  exist ;  but,  it  led  the  way 
Crete,  instead  of  w6cxl.  to  the  plate  girder  bridges.  It  taught  the  en- 
Tht  Swiss  Sitter  River  viathict,  which  was  gineer  to  cut  away  all  the  useless  material  in 
coinpletdd  tn  i^rt.  is  only  400  feet  long,  but  is  his  structures  and  retain  only  the  effeaive 
notable  becansie  it  crosses  a  gorge  1130  feet  working  skeleton,  and  thus  inaugurated  a  truly 
high.  At  Auckland.  New  Zealand,  was  com-  scientific  method  of  metal  construction,  by  which 
pleted  in  1910,  the  largest  concrete  arch  in  that  the  weight  of  the  structure  was  greatly  reduced, 
part  of  the  world,  having  a  span  of  320  feet,  the  and  consequently  the  cost  of  construction, 
minor  spans  giving  the  bridge  a  total  length  of  In  Ihe  meantime,  the  principle  of  the  truss, 
960  feet.  In  Africa,  the  Sedan  Railway  has  buiU  first  entmciated  by  Palladio,  the  famous  Italian 
a  bridge  over  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khartum,  which  architect,  about  1560,  and  subsequently  de- 
was  completed  in  1909,  and  Which  rests  on  zo  vdoped  still  further,  and  without  doubt  inde- 
Steel  cyhnders,  each  t6  feet  tn  diameter,  and'  pendcnlly,  by  such  genius*  as  Ulric  Gruber- 
carried  down  as  far  as  60  feet  below  low  water,  mann.  Timothy  Palmer,  Lewis  Wernway. 
The  seven  largest  spans  Of  this  interesting  Theodore  Burr,  William  Howe,  Wendal!  Boll- 
bridge  are  each  218^  feet.  In  Tonkin,  Indo-  man,  and  others  of  equal  merit,  during  the 
China,  French  interests  have  built  a  bridge  over  period  extending  from  1754  to  i8^J,  was  di- 
the  Red  Rivifr.  *  cantilever,  of  19  spans,  having  verted  from  its  application  to  wooden  bridges, 
a  total  lengh  of  SS44  feet.  The  longest  span  is  and  used  in  the  construction  of  metal  struc- 
429  feet.  The  Yunnan  System  Railway  will  use  tures.  The  combining  of  the  truss  and  the 
the  bridge.  ,  girder  was  the  next  logical  step  in  the  evolii- 

The  suspension  principle  has  been  far  more  tionary   process,    and    to    RoeWing  belongs    the 

extensively  employed  in  America,  and  especially  credit    of    demonstrating    the    practicability    of 

in  the  United  States,  than  in  foreign  countries,  building    long    span    braced    girder    or    truss 

Some    of    the    European     suspension    bridges,  bridRes  with   iron  and  steel  as  the  material  of 

however,  are  of  great  beautv  of  design,  such  construction.     As  the  cantilever  bridges  are  a 

as  the  structure  across  the  Danube  at  Buria-  class  of  structures  actually  composed  of  hinged 

Pesth    in    Austria- Hungary,    which    Is   eonsid-  continuous  braced  girders,  their  intimate  rela- 
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tion  to  th*  in<''}<^  ant!  tints 'bridgeifiK  qW« 
obvious.  TMey  wcrC)  however,  not''  mudh'  ustd 
uMil  the  la  si- quarter  of  the  igth  century.  The 
conrtniction  of  tde  Kentudty  Viactect^m  1876, 

and  the  Niagara  Cantilever  in  1883,  demon- 
strated the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  boilt 
without  the  use  of  <;ostly  false  work,  and  s6on 
afterwards  many  bridges  were  built  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  most  ihipdrtant  of' 
these  are  the  following.  T^e  bridcfe  across  the 
Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  built  in 
i88q,  which  consists  of  five  river  spans  ranging-' 
from  546  to  S48  feet  in  Wngth,  ajid  atotat  length 
of  6767  feet;  the  Red  Rock  Cantilever  Bridgt 
across  the  Red  River  in  California;  built  in  i^ 
with  a  center  span  of  660  feet;  and  a  tola! ' 
length  of  990  feet ;  the  Memphis  Bridge  across 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
built  in  1892,  with  a  truss  span  of  621  feet,  and 
two  cantilever  spans  of  700  feet  each,  which  are 
the  longest  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States ; 
the  St  John  River  Cantilever  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, built  in  1895,  with  a  njaia  fepan  6t  477^feot, 


which  was  completed  in  1890,  and  consists  of 
two  shore  spans  of  680  feet  each,  and  two  main 
spans  of  1,710  feet  each,  which  are  the  longest 
cantilever,  spans  in  the  world  bur  will  be  ej(- 
ceeded  by  tfie  Quebec  cantilcVCT  across  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  new  construction  of  'which  began 
in  igii,  and  has  a  clear  span  of  1,800  feet 

All  bridge  structures,  regardless  of'the  ma- 
terials of  construction,  may  be  divided '  into 
three  classes  —  "  Beam  Bridges,'  ■Suspension 
Bridges,*  and  "Arch  Bridges,'  which  in  (urn 
may  be  subdivided  into  seueraT  other  classes 
according  to  th^ir  piodern  uses,—  such  as  Rait- 
way  Bridges,  Highway  Bridges,  Movable 
Bridges,  Pontoon  Bridges  and  Military  Bridges. 
Modern  raihoay  bridges  are  almost  exclu- 
sively constructed  of  steel,  and  consist  of  trusses 
or  plate  girders  designed  to  sustain  uniform 
loads  ranging  from  3000  to  4800  pounds  per 
Imear  foot  of  track,  according  to  the  length  of 
span  and  the  service  required. 

Highivay  bridges  include  all  bridges  used 
for  roadway  purposes  alone.  They  may  be 
wnstrucled  of  wood,  metal,  masonry,  or  con- 
crete, and  are  usually  designed  to  sustain  uni- 
form loads  ranging  from  1000  to  1800  pounds 
per  linear  feet  of  track,  according  to  the  length 
of  span  and  the  service  required. 

Movable  bridges  or  draivbridges  include  the 
various  types  of  structures  over  rivers,  that 
can  be  moved  in  order  to  allow  a  clear  passage- 
way for  vessels. 

The  modern  structures  of  this  type  inay  be 
divided  into  the  following  classes:  (1I  Swing 
Bridges;  (2)  Rolling  Bridges;  and  (3)  Li" 
Bridges;  of  which  the  first  are  the  most  com- 
monly used. 

A  swing  bridge  consists  of  a  wooden  or 
tnetat  'truss  supported  at  the  center  by  a  pier 
located  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  so  that  when 
the  bridge  is  closed,  the  ends  of  the  truss  rest 
upon  abnlments  on  the  shores  on  either  side. 
It  is  operated  by  a  turntable,  npon  which  it 
tests,  which  is  revolved  by  a  rack  and  pinion 
»rrangemenfworked  Ky  hand  power,  steam, 
or  eleetncity. 

A  rolling  bridge  consists  nf  a  single  truss 
mounted  on  rollers,  and  which  is  pushed  out 


f^on  dnc  side  across  the  span,  dr  of  two  trasses, 
on'cach.side  o£  Xix  span  wlkteh  are  pushed  out^ 
attd  connected  at  the'ccnter  cA  the  span  where 
tbe  water  ends  are  locked  together  when  tbc 
l»idge  is  closed.  It  is  operated  by  the  rt^a  and 
drum  method,  and  is  not  used  to  any  great 

Lift  bridges  are  of  various  kinds  — the 
'verlioal  lift,"  the  "hinged  iift,"  and  Hie  "roll- 
ing lift*  bridges.  The  simplest  is  the  vertical 
lift  bridge  consisting  of  a'truss  which'  it  raised 
vertically  to  the  desired  height,  both  ends  rising 
in  guides  arranged  an  towers.  The  hinged  lift 
bridge- is  raised  by  being  revolved  in  a<  vertical 
plane  around  hinges  at  one  end.  The  rolling 
lift  bridge  is  also  lifted  in  a  vertical  plane,  but 
hiai  in  addition  a  Kmital  rolling'' moticm.  All 
lift  bridges,  usually  have  a  counter- weight  to 
assist  the  lifting  effort,  and  are  generally  de- 
signed to  move  quickly  — one  minute  being  fro-. 
queirtly  specifiad  aa  the  time  ol  openmg  ot'clos- 
ingal  points  where  land:  and  watef  traffic  ii 

The  longest  swing  bridges  ever  constructed 

are  the  Interstate  Bridge  at  Omaha,.  Nebraska, 
which  has  a  total  length  of  520  feet ;  the  Thames 
River  Drawbriiige  at  New  Lpndon,  Connecticut, 
which  has  a  length  of  503  feet;  and  the  Anthur 
Kill  Drawbriiige  between  Staten  Island,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  which  has  s  swing  span 
of  496  feet. 

The  most  notable  of  the  hinged  or  pivot- 
bascule  bridges  are  the  Tower  Bridge  pcross  flic 
Thames,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  England, 
which  consists  of  a  suspension  and  drawbridge 
combined  with  a  central  bascule  span  of  20O 
feet,  formed  by  two  leaves  or  trusses,  hinged  at 
the  i^posite  towers;  and  the  bridges  at  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  and  Boston,  in  the  United: 
States. 

The  modern  ponloon  bridges  are  a  develop- 
ment of  the  ancient  bridge-of -boats  principle. 
The  most  notable  example  of  the  type  is  the 
pontoon  bridge  across  the  Hooghly  River,  at 
Calcutta,  Indi^,  which  brietly  described  will 
serve  to  convey  a  very  satisfactory  idea  of  such 
structures.  It  is  1530  feet  in  length  between  the 
abutments  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  and  con- 
sists of  a  superstructure  carried  on  14  pairs  of 
pontoons  in  the  form  of  rectangular  iron  boxes 
with  rounded  bilges  and  wedge-shaped  ends, 
which  arc  held  in  position  across  the  river  by 
means  of  chain  cables  laid  across,  and  anchors 
laid  up  and  down  the  stream.  The  superstruc- 
ture consists  of  trestle-work,  which  carries  ■ 
pUnk  roadway  and  foot-path  platform  having 
a  total  width  of  62  feet  at  a  height  of  27  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  river.  This  height  is 
suflicient  to  alk>w  ordinary  boat  navigation,  but 
the  passage  of  large  vessels  is  provided  for  by 
arrangements  whit^  permit  the  opening  of  a 
span  aoo  feet  -wide,  by  the  temporary  removal 
of  four  of  the  pontoons  and  the  superstructure 
carried  by  them,  twioe  a  week. 

Miiitorv  bridges  are  temporary  structures 
erected  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  troops. 
their  supplies,  and  their  armament,  during  the 
course  of  extensive  field  operations.  The  proper 
equipment  ol  a  modem  army  includes  the  ma- 
terial required  for  tht  construction  of  pontoon 
bridges  of  a  limited  length.  This  material  con- 
sists of  the  necessary  cables,  and  pontoont  of 
canvas,  tbe  metal' or  vwoden  frames  of  which 
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are  capable  of  being  *  knocked  down*  and  ished,  grades  were  reduced,  heavier  rails  wer« 
packed  for  transportation.  Spar  bridges  are  laid,  and  new  bridges  built,  so  that  practically 
usaally  made  with  round  timbers  cut  near  tbe  some  lines  were  almost  rebuilt.  The  process  is 
location  of  the  bridge.  The  most  eSicicnt  and  still  going  on  and  money  by  the  hundred  mil- 
useful  are  those  buih  in  the  form  of  trestles  lions  Is  Involved  in  the  transformation  and 
consisting  of  limber  frames  on  which  the  equipment  of  the  railroads.  Some  Impression  of 
stringers  carrying  the  roadway  are  placed.  The  the  magnitude  of  the  change  in  equifmient  may 
most  notable  examples  of  military  bridge  con-  be  gained  from  the  sin^  fact,  that  one  of 
struction  in  the  United  States  are  the  pontoon  Cbe  leading  railroads  has  within  a  few  years 
bridge  built  across  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  expended  more  than  $20,000,000  for  new  freight 
Ferry,  under  the  direction  of  General  Banks.  In  ^^rs  alone,  all  of  which  have  a  capacity  of 
February,  186a.  which  was  composed  of  60  boats,  loofloo  pounds. 

and  the  trestle  80  feet  high  and  400  feet  long.  The    form    of    loading    for    bridges    almost 

built  Bt  another  period  of  the  Civil  War  across  universally    ^«cified    by   the   railroads    of   this 

the  Potomac  Creek,  Virginia,  for  railroad  pur-  countrv  consists  of  two  consolidation  locomo- 

poses.  lives  followed  by  a  uniform  train  load.    These 

For  further  informition  see  artkles  entitled  l'»de    are   frequently    chosen    somewhat    larger 

BaiDCB    CoNSTBUCTioN,    AMERICAN;     BaiDGE  '■'an  those  that  are  likely  to  be  actually  used 

CoNSxauCTiON,  Mot>EKN  Methods  of;  Foun-  '<"   ^°^^  years  in  advance,  but  sometimes   the 

Dation;  etc.                        Wiujam  Mohey  Jk  heaviest  type  of  locomotives  in  use  is  adopted  as 

Cousulting  Civil  and  MeckoHical  Eftgikttr.  •*>«  standard  loading    The  extent  to  which  the 

rel-d^-^'^r«    S'^*'"''-''^   «   f"*--'  ^''b:'sJ^ir"o^tt''ySsSe^:fntS 

^S-^p"*"   formed   in  the   i^h   century  m  on%,a,istics   compiled    by   Ward    Baldwin   and 

^d'^ra^-x  ^L'^^ryi'v^i^'r^^rd  S'^*'^"  ■-  ^^^  '^'-•^  <^-^^'  ^-  -  ^^^ 

wjJSfo^^tl^iH.^i^^'.h^^''  Tr^^  Of  '■^^  "il-°«<Is  whose  lengths  exceed  100 

Tn^.  w™  ^  ,^U    Tt^  the  Rhone  alAvig-  ^y       ,^^t^  ^  ^^^^  y^jj^^  ^^      Ca^^       j 

iZ  ^A^T,?fiJ\l^-  ^"^  ™''^^,^*'"  "*  M«i'^o.  ""ly  =»  out  of  77  specified  uniform  train 

this  bndjje  m  .185  the  order  received  the  «inc.  j^^,  exceeding  4.000  ^undVper.linear  foot  of 

The  order  was  dissolved  (^^^5  ;„  ^^^  ^^i,ile  in  1901,  only  13  out  of  103 
railroads  specified  similar  loads  less  than  4000 

Bridge  Conttnictloii,  American,    The  ap-  pounds.    In  1893,  37  railroads  specified  loads  of 

[dication  of  scieniitic  principles  to  the  construe-  3,000  pounds  and  29  of  4,00a  pounds,  while  In 

tion  of  bridges  is  more  complete  to-day  than  igoi,  4,000  pounds  was  specified  by  scl  4,500 

ever  before.     This  statement  applies  to  the  speci-  pounds  by  14,  and  S,ooo  pounds  by  17  railroads. 

6ed   requirements   which   the   finished    structure  The  maximum  uniform  load  rose  from  4,300  in 

must  fulfill,  the  design  of  every  detail  to  carry  1893  to  7,000  pounds   In   1902. 

the  stresses   due  to  the  various   loads  imposed.  In  a  similar  manner  in  1893  only  i  railroad  in 

the  manufacture  of  the  material  composing  the  75  specified  a  load  on  each  driving  wheel  axle 

bridge,  the  construction  of  every  member  in  it,  exceeding   40,000   pounds,    while    in    igoi    only 

and   finally   the   erection   of   the   bridge   in   the  13   railroads   out  of  92   specified   less  than  this 

place  where  it  is  to  do  Its  duty  as  an  Instrument  load.     In  1893  only  21  of  the  77  railroads  speci- 

of  transportation.  fied  similar  loads  exceeding  30,000  pounds.     The 

A  close  study  of  the  economic  problems  of  maximum  load  on  each  driving  wheel  axle  rose 

transportation    in    the    United    States    and    the  from  44.000  pounds  in  1893  to  60,000  pounds  in 

emcrimental  application  of  its  results  led  the  1901. 

railroad  managers  to  the  definite  conviction  that.  The  unusual  amount  of  new  bridge  construe- 
in  order  to  increase  the  net  earnings  while  the  tlon  required  caused  3  general  revision  of  the 
freight  rates  were  slowly  bat  steadily  moving  standard  specifications  for  bridges,  the  effect  of 
downward,  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  „hich  was  to  include  the  results  of  recent  stud- 
method  of  loading  by  using  larger  cars  drawn  je,  and  experiment,  and  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
by  heavier  k)comotives,  so  as  to  reduce  the  minor  and  unessential  items  formerly  pre- 
cosf    of   transportation    per   tram    mile.     While  scribed. 

these  studies  had  been  in  progress  for  a  number  Meanwhile  another  movement  was  in  pro- 
of years  and  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  p-ess.  Experience  having  shown  the  great 
weight  of  locomotives,  it  is  only  within  the  advantage  of  more  uniformity  in  various  details 
past  five  years  that  the  test  was  made  under  ^^j  standards  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
iavorable  conditions  and  on  an  adequate  scale,  bridges  bolb  in  reducing  the  cost  and  the  time 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  a  decided  advance  ,„,^,„d  for  thp  thon  work  an  effort  was  bemm 
in  the  capacity  of  freight  cars  and  in  the  weight  t5'"^^„V  more  imiformT.v  in  the  r«u^reS 
of  locomotives  for  the  transportation  of  through  ^°  ^ft  "f"  uniformity  in  the  requirement 
f«ight.  The  test  was  Tn:^^  <m  the  Pittsbu^,  ^,9'  t^e  production  and  tests  of  ^1"'.  ^'h"*  is 
B.  I  L.  E.  R.R..  which  was  buih  and  equipped  "^  ™'^'  """  exclusively  employed  in  bridges. 
for  the  transportation  of  iron  ore  from  Lake  ^  With  greater  uniformity  in  the  physical, 
Erie  to  Pittsburg,  and  of  coal  in  the  opposite  chemical  and  other  requirements  for  sleei.  as 
direction  determined  by   sundard  tests,  the  unit  stresses 

When'  the  economic  proposltioQ  was  fairly  to  be  prescribed  for  the  design  of  bridges  will 
established,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  rail-  naturally  ajHiroach  to  a  corresponding  uniform- 
road  managers  and  capitalists  met  the  situation,  'ty-  To  what  extent  this  is  desirable  may  be 
by  investing  additional  capital  for  the  newer  type  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  applicatbn  of 
of  equipment,  and  for  the  changes  in  road  bed  several  of  the  leading  specifications  to  the  design 
and  location  necessarily  involved  by  that  in  the  of  a  railroad  bridge  under  a  given  live  road 
ruling  slock.    Curves  were  takui  out  or  dinun-  yields  results  which  may  vary  by  an  amount 
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ranging  from  zero  to  35  per  cent  of  the  total  design  with  his  bid."    If,  however,  the  compari- 

wcight  son  be  made  on  the  basis  of  mileage  r^resent- 

In  the  revision  of  specifications  a  decided  ed  by  these  73  railroads,  the  correspondmg  per- 
tcndeiicy  is  observed  to  simplify  the  design  by  centages  arc  48,  24,  and  38  respectively.  The 
making  an  allowance  for  impact,  vibration,  etc,  total  mileage  represented  was  117,24s  miles.  A 
by  adding  certain  percentages  to  the  live  load  lar^  majority  of  the  engineers  and  bridge  corn- 
according  to  some  well-defined  system.  It  panics  that  responded  were  in  favor  of  making 
needs  but  relatively  little  experience  m  making  detail  plans. 

c(»nparative  designs  of  bridges  under  the  same  The  shop  drawings,  which  show  the  form  of 

loadmg,  to  show  the  advantage  of  this  method  the  bridge,  the  character  and  dilations  of  all  its 

over  that  in  which  the  allowance  is  made  in  the  parts,    give   the    section    and    length    of    every 

unit  stresses  according  to  any  of  the  systems  member,  and  the  size  and  position  of  every  detail 

usually  adopted  in  such  a  case.    Not  only  are  whether  it  be  a  reinforcing  plate,  a  pin,  a  bolt,  a 

the   necessary   computations    greatly    simplified,  rivet,  or  a  lacing  bar.     All  dimensions  on  the 

but  the  same  degree  of  security  is  obtained  in  drawings   are  checked    independently   so   as   to 

every  detail  of  the  connections  as  in  the  princi-  avoid  an^  chance   for  errors.    The   systematic 

pal  members  which  compose  the  structure.  manner  in  which  the  drawings  are  made  and 

Experiments  on  a  large  scale  ere  very  much  checked,  and  the  thorough  organization  of  every 

needed  to  determine  the  proper  percentage  of  the  department  of  the  shops,  make   it  possible  to 

live  load  to  be  allowed  for  the  effect  of  impact,  manufacture   the    largest   bridge,    to    ship    the 

so  as  to    secure  the  necessary   strength    with  pieces  to  a  distant  site,  and  find  on  erecting 

the  least  sacrifice  of  true  economy.    An  investi-  the   structure   in  place  that   all   the   parts   fit 

gation  might  also  be  advantageously  made  to  together,  althoueh  they  had  not  been  assem- 

dctermine  the  proper  ratio  of  the  thickness  of  bled  at  the  works. 

cover  plates  in  chord   members  which  are  sub-  The  constant  improvement  in  the  equipment 

iect  to  compression,  to  the  transverse  distance  of  the  bridge  shops,  and  the  increasing  experi- 

Detween    the    connecting    lines    of   rivets.     The  ence    of   the   manufacturers    who    devote    their 

same  need  exists  in  regard  to  the  stiffening'  of  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  better 

the   webs   of   plate   f^rders,   concerning  which  methods   of  transforming  plates,  bars,    shapes, 

there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  requirements  of  rivets,  and  pins  into  bridges,  constitute  impor- 

different  specifications.  tant  factors  in  the  development  of  bridge  con- 

A  movement  which  has  done  much  good  struction. 
during  the  past  decade  and  promises  more  for  As  the  length  of  span  for  the  different  classes 
the  future  is  that  of  the  organization  of  bridge  of  bridges  gives  a  general  indication  of  the 
departments  by  the  railroad  companies.  The  progress  in  the  science  and  art  of  bridge  build- 
great  economy  of  making  one  design  rather  than  mg,  the  following  references  are  made  to  the 
to  ask  a  number  of  bridge  companies  to  make  longest  existing  span  for  each  class,  together 
an  equal  number  of  designs,  of^  which  all  but  with  the  increase  in  span  which  has  been  ef~ 
one  are  wasted,  is  the  first  advantage;  but  an-  fected  approximately  during  the  past  decade. 
other  of  even  greater  significance  in  the  develop-  In  plate  girder  bridges  the  girders,  as  their 
ment  of  bridge  construction  is  that  which  arises  name  implies,  have  solid  webs  composed  of  steel 
from  the  designs  being  made  by  those  who  ob-  plates.  A  dozen  years  ago  but  few  plate  girders 
serve  the  bridges  in  the  conditions  of  service  were  built  whose  span  exceeded  100  feet,  the 
and  who  will  naturally  devote  closer  study  to  maximum  span  being  but  a  few  feet  longer  than 
every  detail  than  is  possible  under  the  former  this.  To-day  such  large  girders  are  very  fre- 
usual  conditions.  The  larger  number  of  respon-  quently  constructed.  The  longest  plate  girder 
sihle  designers  also  leads  to  the  introduction  of  span  was  erected  on  the  Mahoning  division  of 
more  new  details  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  the  Erie  R.R.  in  1902  and  measures  128  feet  4 
service,  which  will  indicate  those  worthy  of  inches  between  centres  of  bearings.  The  longest 
adoption  in  later  designs.  In  order  to  save  time  ones  in  a  highway  bridge  are  tiiose  of  the  via- 
and  labor  and  secure  greater  uniformity  in  the  duct  on  the  Riverside  Drive  in  New  York, 
design  of  the  smaller  bridges,  some  of  the  rail-  erected  in  1900.  the  span  bein^  iz6  feet, 
roads  prepare  standard  plans  for  spans  varying  The  heaviest  plate  girder  is  the  middle  one  of 
by  small  distances.  For  the  most  important  a  four-track  bridge  on  the  New  York  C 
structures  consulting  bridge  engineers  are  more  R.R.  erected  in  igoi  near  Lyons,  N.  Y.  Its 
frequently  wnployed  than  formerly,  when  so  weight  is  103  tons,  its  span  107  feet  8  inches 
much  dependence  was  placed  upon  competitive  and  its  depth  out  to  out  12  feet  z  inches, 
designs  made  by  the  bridge  companies.                       The  large  amount  of  new  construction  and 

An  investigation  was  made  by  a  committee  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  weight  of 
of  the  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  rolling  stock  have  combined  to  secure  a  more 
of  Way  Association  in  regard  to  the  present  extensive  adoption  of  plate  girders  and  the  de- 
practice  respecting  the  degree  of  completeness  signs  of  many  new  details  for  them.  These 
o£  the  plans  and  specifications  furnished  by  the  affect  chiefly  the  composition  of  the  flanges,  the 
railroads.  It  was  found  that  of  the  72  rail-  web  splices,  the  expansion  bearings  and  the  solid 
roads  replying  definitely  to  the  inquiry,  33  per  floor  system.  Although  solid  metal  floors  built 
cent  prepare  'plans  of  more  or  less  detail,  but  up  of  special  shapes  were  first_  introduced  into 
sufficiently  full  and  precise  to  allow  the  bidder  this  country  15  years  ago,  their  general  adop- 
to  figure  the  weight  correctly  and  if  awarded  tion  has  taken  place  largely  within  the  past  dec- 
the  contract  to  at  once  list  the  mill  orders  for  ade  on  account  of  their  special  adaptation  to  the 
material'  ;  18  per  cent  prepare  "general  outline  requirements  of  the  elevation  of  tracks  in  cities, 
drawings  showing  the  composition  of  members,  Solid  floors  may  not  only  be  made  much  shal- 
but  no  details  of  joints  and  connections":  while  lower  than  the  ordinary  open  type,  thereby  re- 
4g  per  cent  prepare  "full  specifications  with  sur-  ducins  the  total  cost  of  the  track  elevation, 
vey  plan  only,  leaving  the  bidder  to  submit  a  but  tney  also  permit  the  ordinary  track  coa- 
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structioD  with  cross-ties  in  ballast  to  be  extend-  Kiver  at  Louisville  erected  in  1803.     Its  span 

ed  across  the  bridge,  thus  avoiding  the  jar  which  centre  to  centre  of  end  pins  is  546J^  feet.    Since 

otherwise  results  as  the  train  enters  and  leaves  that  time  several  other  bridges  of  this  kind 

the  bridge,  unless  the  track  is  maintained  with  have  been  built  which  are  considerably  heavier, 

extraordinary  care.  although  their  spans  are  somewhat  shorter.   The 

The  necessity  for  bridges  of  greater  stiffness  most  noteworthy   of  these  are  the    Delaware 

under  the  increased  live  loads  oas  also  led  to  River   bridge   on   the    Pennsylvania   R.R.  near 

the   use    of    riveted   bridges    for   considerably  Philadelphia,  and  the  Monongahela  River  bridgt 

longer  spans  than  were  in  use  six  or  seven  of  the  Union  R.R.  at  Rankin,  Pa.,  both  of  which 

years   ago.     The  use  of   pin-connected   trusses  are  double-track  bridges.     The  Delaware  River 

for   spans   less   than    about    150    feet    is   unde-  bridge  was  erected  in  1896.  each  one  of  its  fixed 

sirable  tor  railroad  bridges,  on  account  of  the  spans  having  a  length  of  533  feet  and  containing 

excessive  vibration  due  to  the  large  ratio  of  the  3,o<j4  tons  of  steeL      The  Rankin  bridge  was 

moving  load  to  the  dead  load  or  weight  of  the  erected  in  igoo.    Its  longer  span  has  » length  of 

bridge  itself.  4QS  feet  8H  inches  between  centres  of  end  pins 

While  riveted  bridges  are  now  quite  gener-  and  contains  about  2,800  tons  of  steel, 
ally  used  for  spans  from  loo  to  ISO  feet,  they  The  longest  pin-truss  bridge  spans  built  up 

have  been  employed  to  some  extent  up  to  425  to  1912  are  those  of  the  St.  Louis  Municipal 

feet.     The  recent  forms  of  riveted  trusses   do  bridge,  which  are  three  in  number,  each  668  f«t 

not,  however,  conform  to  the  general   charac-  long.     This  is   a  two-deck  bridge   with  double 

ter  of  European  designs,  but  embody  the  dis-  tracks  and  nickel  steel  is  employed  for  the  main 

tinctively   American    feature    of    concentrating  truss  braces 

the  material  into  fewer  members  of  substantial  The  recent  changes  in  the  details  of  pin- 
construction.  With  but  rare  exceptions  the  connected  truss  bridges  have  been  mainly  tht 
trusses  are  of  the  Warren,  Pratt,  and  Baltimore  result  of  efforts  to  eliminate  »mbigiiity  in  the 
types  with  single  systems  of  webbing.  At  a  stresses  of  the  trusses,  to  reduce  the  effect  oi 
distance  where  the  riveted  connections  cannot  secondary  stresses,  and  to  secure  increased  stiff- 
be  distmguished,  the  larger  trusses  have  the  ness  as  well  as  strength  in  the  structure.  Doublt 
same  general  appearance  as  the  corresponding  systems  of  webbing  have  been  practically  aban- 
pinbridges.  ,  ■  ,  ^  ^  doned  so  far  as  new  construction  is  concerned. 
TTie  recent  examples  of  viaduct  construction  The  simplicity  of  truss  action  thus  secured  per- 
w.lh  their  st.ff  bracing  of  built-up  members  and  „it,  the  stresses  to  be  computed  with  greS.;r 
riveted  connections  exhibit  a  marked  contrast  ,«uracy  and  thereby  tends  to  economy  Be- 
to  the  older  and  lighter  structures  with  their  f^^^  ^j,^  j^^j  decade  very  few  through  bridges 
adjustable  bracing  composed  of  slender  rod^  and  those  only  of  large  span  were  designed  ""' 
?T''%.r^"D  *'"'*  ""'"..^'^  9*'l^v,^^°n*  *"■!  ^oor  beams  in  order  to  make  tfie  super- 
N.  .W.  R.R.  ^rossthe  valley  of  the  Des  structure  as  complete  as  possible  in  itself  W 
Moines  River,  at  a  height  of  185  feet  above  the  independent  of  the  masonrTsupports.  Now  this 
surface  of  the  river  .s  2,6^8  fe«  long  It  was  improved  feature  is  being  extended  to  bridges  of 
built  in  1901,  IS  the  longest  double-track  viaduct  ^^^n  Similarly  Iropping  the  ends  of  all 
i"x  I'li^dcT  Vr^'IdL'^ra^b/X^^^  f"-  beams  in  through  br V  so  as  to  dear 
modern  construction.  The  tower^pans  are  45  tJ^V  1°  r^J  "/  >^  "^^  lower  lateral 
feet  long  and  the  other  spans  are  75  feet  long.  'i'V^ii°K™^i^^nllj^,  "^^  .^''"^"'"r*^t,t^ 
Four  lines  of  plate  girders  support  the  two  excessive  bending  movement  m  tlie  posts  ha 
tracks.  Along  with  thL  viaduct  should  be  men-  1'ke wise  been  extended  to  the  smaller  spans  o( 
tioned  the  Viaduct  Terminal  of  the  Chesapeake  EJ?  bridges  and  is  now  the  standard  pract.ce- 
&  O,  R.R.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  whose  length,  TJe  expansion  beanngs  have  been  made  more 
including  the  depot  branch,  is  3.13  miles.  A  effective  by  the  use  of  large  ro  lers  and  of  kd 
large  part  of  this  is  not  very  much  higher  than  !>•>'"  .^°  designed  as  to  properly  distribute  thf 
an  elevated  railroad  in  cities.  The  excellent  '"«=  loads  upon  the  masonry.  In  the  large 
details  and  clean  lines  of  this  substantia]  struc-  spans  of  through  bridges  the  top  chord  is 
ture  give  it  a  character  which  is  surpassed  =''"ed  more  uniformly  thereby  improving  he 
neilher  in  this  country  nor  abroad.  It  may  be  "."betic  appearance.  These  chords  are  also 
added  that  the  highest  viaduct  in  this  country,  E-ven  full  pin  bearings,  thus  reducing  the  sec- 
and  which  was  rebuilt  in   1900,  is  located  17  °"''i^  stresses. 

miles  from  Bradford,  Pa.,  where  the  Erie  R.R.  The  stiffness  of  truss  bridgeshas  been  ie- 
crosses  the  Kinzua  Creek  at  a  height  of  301  feet  cured  by  adopting  stiff  bracing  in  the  lateral 
It  has  a  length  of  2,053  feet.  systems  and  sway  bracing  instead  of  the  light 
While  the  elevated  railroads  which  have  been  adjustable  rods  formerly,  used.  At  the  same 
built  recently  also  embody  many  of  the  charac-  ^"}^  adjustable  counter  ties  in  the  trusses  are 
teristics  of  the  best  viaduct  construction,  spe-  being  replaced  in  recent  years  by  stiff  ones, 
cial  study  has  been  given  to  improve  their  while  in  some  cases  the  counters  are  oniitted  and 
aesthetic  effect.  The  use  of  curved  brackets,  of  *e  main  diagonals  designed  to  take  both  ten- 
connecting  plates  whose  edges  are  trimmed  into  Sion  and  compression. 

curves  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  sharp  Some  of  the  same  influences  referred  to 
angles,  and  of  rounded  comers  of  posts,  con-  above  have  led  to  much  simpler  designs  for  the 
stitute  some  of  the  means  employed.  The  re-  portal  bracings  by  using  a  few  members  of 
suits  are  seen  in  the  structures  of  the  Boston  adequate  strength  and  stiffness  in  general 
Elevated  R.R.  and  in  some  of  the  latest  con-  character  to  those  of  the  trusses. 
struction  in  Chicago.  Such  steady  progress  in  the  design  and  con- 
One  of  the  longest  simple  truss  spans  in  struction  of  railroad  bridges  of  moderate  span 
America  is  that  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ohio  has,  unfortunately,  no  adequate  counterpart  w 
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'  V«n  Burtn  Street  Bridge,  Chiedgo.  Span  Open.  »  Van  Biiren  Slreet  Bridge,  Chicago.  •  Sis-Track 
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highway  bridges.  The  conditions  under  which  electric  cars,  and  highways.  Nickel  steel  is 
highway  bridges  are  purchased  by  township  and  used  in  the  cantilever  arms  and  in  the  suspended 
county  commiaaioners  are  decidedly  nnfavorable  span.  For  other  lorg  bridges,  see  Bridge. 
to  material  tmprovementB  in  the  character  of  One  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
their  details.  It  ia  a  comparatively  rare  occur-  relating  to  the  subject  under  consideration  is 
rente  that  the  commissioners  employ  a  bridge  the  construction  of  a  considerable  number  of 
engineer  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  tax-  metallic  arch  bridges  in  recent  years  and  the 
payers  by  providing  suitable  specifications,  mak-  promise  of  their  still  greater  use  in  the  future. 
ing  the  design,  inspecting  the  material,  and  On  account  of  their  form  they  constitute  one 
examining  the  construction  of  the  bridge  to  see  of  the  handsomest  classes  of  bridges, 
that  it  conforms  to  all  the  imposed  requirements.  The  first  important  steel  bridge  in  the  world 
These  provisions  are  only  made  in  some  of  the  was  completed  in  1874.  It  is  the  arch  bridge 
Cities,  and  accordingly,  one  must  examine  the  which  in  three  spans  crosses  the  Mississiooi 
new  bridges  in  cities  to  learn  what  progress  River  at  St.  Louis.  Its  arches  are  without 
is  maldng  in  highway  bridge  building.  hinges  and  their  ends  are  firmly  fixed  to  the 
The  lack  at  proper  supervision  in  the  rural  piers.  This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  bridges 
districts  and  many  of  the  smaller  cities  results  in  existence.  For  a  long  time  after  its  con- 
in  the  continued  use  of  short  trusses  with  slen-  sfmction  no  metallic  arches  were  erected  in 
der  members  built  up  of  thin  plates  and  shapes,  this  country,  although  many  were  built  in  Eu- 
whose  comparatively  light  weight  causes  cxces-  rope.  In  1888,  however,  the  highway  bridge 
sive  vibration  and  consequent  wear,  as  well  as  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  Minneapolis  was 
deterioration  from  rust.  Under  better  adminis-  erected,  consisting  of  two  spans  of  456  feel  each 
tration  plate  girders  would  be  substituted  for  and  which  still  remains  the  longest  span  of  any 
such  light  trusses,  making  both  a  stiffer  struc-  thre*-hinged  arch.  The  following  year  the 
ture  and  or.e  more  easily  protected  by  paint.  Washington  bridge  over  the  Harlem  River  in 
The  genera]  lack  of  inspection  and  the  conse-  New  York  was  completed.  It  consists  of  two 
quent  failure  to  protect  highway  bridges  by  spans  of  510  feet  in  the  clear  and  has  the 
regular  repainting  will  materially  shorten  their  largest  two-hinged  arch  ribs  with  solid  web 
life  and  thereby  increase  the  financial  burden  plates.  By  far  the  longest  steel  arch  projected 
to  replace  them  by  new  stractures.    Some  pro-  up  to  date  (tgia)  is  that  of  the  Hell  Gate  bridge 

?resa  haa  been  made  by  adopting  riveted  trusses  over  the  East  River,  designed  by  Gustav  Linden- 

ar  the  shorter  spans  for  which  pin-connected  thai,   for  the  New  York  Connecting  Railway. 

trusses  were  formerly  used,  bnt  the  extent  of  See  Bbidge. 

this  change  is  by  no  means  as   extensive   as  These  were  followed  by  a  number  of  arches 

it  should  be,  nor  eqcal  to  the  corresponding  of  various  tvpes,  the  most  noted  of  which  are 

advance  in  railroad  bridges.  the  two  arch  bridges  over  the  Niagara  River. 

The  channel  span  of  the  cantilever  bridge  The  first  one  is  a  spandrel -braced,  two-hinged 

over  the  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  arch  with  a  span  of  550  feet,  and  replaced  the 

was   for   some   years   the   longest   one   of   any  Roebling  suspension  bridge  in  18^.     It  accom- 

bridge  of  this  class  in  America.     It  measures  modates  the  two  tracks  of  the  Grand  Trunk 

79?H  teet  between  centers  of  supports.    This  R.R.  on  the  vwper  deck  and  a  highway  on  the 

bridge  was  finished  in  1B92,  or  only  two  yean  lower  deck.    The  other  bridge  has  arched  trusses 

after  the  close  of  the  seven-year  period  of  con-  with  parallel  chords  and  two  hinges.    It  replaced 

siruclion  and  erection  of  the  mammoth  canti-  the  Niagara  and   Clifton   highway   suspension 

lever  bridge  over  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  bridge  in  1898.  and  as  its  span  is  840  feet,  it  is 

Sec   Budge    {Cantilever  ■  Bridgts) .     The   can-  the  largest  arch  of  any  type  in  the  world.    The 

tilever  bridge   erected    in    1903   over  the   Mo-  manner  in  which  this  arch  was  erected  furnishes 

non^hela    River     in     Pittsburpf    has     a    span  an  illustration  of  the  effort  which  is  made  by 

a    little    longer    than    that    of  the    Memphis  engineers  to  conform  the  actual  conditions  so 

bridge.      It    is    on    the  new  extension   of   the  far  ss  possible   to  the  theoretic  ones   involved 

Wabash  R.R.  system,  and  the  distance  between  in  the  computation  of  the  stresses.     Since  the 

pier  centres  is  8iz  feet.    The  longest  cantilever  stresses  in  an  arch  havinR  less  than  three  hinges 

span  is  also  the  longest  bridge  span  at  this  are  statically  indeterminate.  Stresses  of  consid- 

date   (iQia).     It  belongs  to  the  Quebec  bridge  erable  magnitude   may  be   introduced   into  the 

over  ue  St.  Lawrence.    This  bridge  was  nearly  trusses  if  the  workmanship  be  imperfect,  the 

completed  in  1907,  when  it  collapsed,  because  supports  not  located  with   sufficient  precision, 

one  of  the  compression  members,  designed  to  and  the  arch  closed  without  the  proper  means 

sustain  a  pressure  of  30,000  pounds  to  the  square  and  care. 

inch,  gave  wa^  under  a  load  of  16,800  pounds.  The    Niagara   and    Clifton    arch    was    first 

The    failure   is   ascribed   to  poor  engineering,  closed  as  a  three-hinged  arch  and  then  trans- 

and  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  was  to  be  formed   into  3   two-hinged   arch   by   inserting 

expected  of  materials  under  conditions  never  the  final  member  under  the  sum  of  the  com- 

betore  tried.     A  half  million  of   dollars  was  pnted  stress  due  to  the  weight  of  the  truss; 

expended   in   inquiry   and    discussion    of   new  and  that  due  to  the  difference  between  the  tcm- 

F^ans,  and  finally  the  K  system  of  web  can-  perature  at  which  the  closure  was  made  and 

tilevers  was  decided  on,  and  a  heavier  bridge  that  assumed  as  standard  in  the  stress  compu- 

planned,  of  stronger  material.    The  main  span  tations.    This  stress  was  secured  in  the  mem- 

of  this  bridge  is  1,800  feet,  which  includes  a  her  by  inserting  it    when   the  hydraulic  jack 

central  suspended  span  of  6go  feet  resting  on  which  forced  apart  the  adjacent  ends  of  the 

the  cantilevers,  which  each  extend  S52i4  feet  to  shortened  chords  registered  the  required  amount 

the  piers.     The  new  structure's  cost  is  given  of  pressure.     The  arch  had  been  erected  as  a 

at  about  $9,000,000,     The  length  between  abut-  pair   of   cantilevers    from   each   side   extending 

ments   is   3.260   feet.     It  will   accommodate  a  420  feet  out  beyond  the  supports,  and  when  the 

double   trade   railroad,    as   well   as  tracks   for  closure  was  made  the  two  arms  came  together 
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within  a  quarter  of  an  tach  of  the  computed  design  of  several  new  tjrp^.    At  South  Halstead 

value.      Such   a   result   involving  the   'accuracy  Street   a   direct-lift    bridge    was   built   in   iSq] 

of  the  calculation  and  design  of  the  entire  sted  over    the    Chicago    Rivet,    in    which   a   simple 

work,    the  exactness    with    which   the    bearing  span  ijo  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide  b  lifted 

shoes  or   skewbacks  were  placed,  and  the  per-  vertically  1425^  feet  by  means  of  cables  to  which 

fection  of  the  shopwork*  has  been  truly  charac-  counterweights    are    attached.      Formerly,    Daly 

terized  as  phenomenal.    In  order  to  reduce  sec-  very  small  bridges  of  this  kind  were  used,  u 

ondary    stresses    to    a    minimum    the    members  those,  for  instance,  over  the  Erie  Canal, 
were  bolted   up   during  the   cantilever   erection  In  1895  a  rolling-lift  bridge  over  the  Chic^p 

and  the  bolts  replaced  by  rivets  after  the  closure  River  was  completed.     In  this  new  design  as 

of  the  arch  rib.  each  leaf  of  the  bridge  rotates  to  a  vertical  posi- 

The  past   decade  witnessed  the   introduction  tion  it  rolls  backward  at  one  end.     When  closed 

and  extensive  development  of  arches  of  con-  the  two  leaves  are  locked  at  the  centre,  but 

Crete    and    of    concrete-steel    construction.      In  they   are   supported   as   cantilevers.     This  fonn 

the  latter  kind  a  small  amount  of  steel   is  era-  has  been  found  to  have  so  many  advantages  for 

bedded   in  the  concrete   in   order  to   resist  any  the    crossings    of    relatively    narrow     streams, 

tensile  stresses  that  may  be  developed.    During  where  an  unobstructed  waterway  is  required  and 

this  period  more  than  150  concrete-steel  bridges  the  adjacent  shores  are  needed  for  dock  room, 

have  been   built   in  this  country.     In  the  same  that   a    score   of    important    structures   of   tbb 

year   in   which  the   largest  metallic   arch   was  class  have  been  built  in  different  cities.    The 

ccHnpleted,  the  five  concrete-steel  arches  of  the  largest  span  that  has  been  designed  is  375  feet 

bridge  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  were  finished     The  between  centres  of  supports,  while  the  widest 

largest  one  has  a  span  of  135  feet  and  still  re-  one    is   to   accommodate   eight   railroad   tracks 

mains  the  largest  span  of  this  type  in  America,  crossing  the  Chicago  Main  Drainage  Canal. 
although  it  has  been  exceeded  in  Europe.    Con-  About    the    same    time    and    under    similar 

siderably   larger   spans  are   included   in  the  ac-  conditions   another  type  of  bascule   bridge  was 

cepted  design  for  the  proposed  Memorial  bridge  built  at  Sixteenth  Street,  Milwaukee,  in  which, 

at  Washington.  as  each  leaf  moves  toward  the  shore,  one  end 

It  is  the  smaller  steel  structures  which   arc  rises  and  the  other  falls,  so  that  its  centre  of 

destined  more  and  more  to  be  replaced  by  arches  gravity    moves    horizontally,    thus    requiring   a 

of  this  material.    The  steel  bridges  require  re-  very  small  expenditure  of  power  to  operate  the 

painting  at   frequent   intervals,  constant  inspec-  bridge. 

tion,  occasional  repairs,  and  finally  replacing  by  Several      improved      ionaa     of      hinged-Iift 

a  new  structure  after  a  relatively  short  life,  on  bridges  have  also  been  designed  and  built  in 

account  of  rust  and  wear,  unless  it  is  required  Chicago    and    elsewhere.      In    a    small    bridge 

even   sooner   on   account  of   a   considerable   in-  erected  in  1896  on  the  Erie  R.R.  in  the  Hacken- 

crease  in  the  live  load.    The  concrete  arch  re-  sack  meadows  there  is  only  a  single  leaf  lunged 

quires   practically  no  attention  except  at  very  at  one  end  and  lifted  by  a  cable  attached  to  the 

long  intervals.  other     end.    The    counterweight    rolls    on    a 

The  safety  of  operating  the  traffic  makes  it  curved  track  so  designed  as  to  make  the  counter- 
desirable  to  have  as  few  breaks  as  possible  in  balance  equally  effective  in  all  stages  of  <^>en- 
the  regular  track  construction  of  a  railroad,  and  ing  and  closing  the  bridge, 
this  constitutes  an  additional  reason  why  con-  A  novel  bridge  was  built  in  1902  over  the 
Crete  or  stone  arches  are  being  substituted  for  ship  canal  at  Duluth  which  is  different  from 
the  snaller  openings.  The  decreasing  cost  of  any  other  type  pi  this  country.  The  general 
concrete  tends  to  an  extension  of  this  practice  scheme  Is  similar  to  that  of  a  design  made  by  a 
to  openings  of  increasing  size.  In  igoi,  how-  French  engineer  who  built  three  of  the  struc- 
ever,  a  bridge  was  completed  which  marks  a  tures  in  different  countries.  It  consists  of  a 
decided  departure  from  previous  practice.  The  simple  truss  bridge  393  feet  g  inches  long,  sup- 
Pennsylvania  R,R-  built  a  stone  bridge,  con-  ported  on  towers  at  a  clear  height  of  135  feet 
sisting  of  48  segmental  arches  of  70  feet  span,  above  high  water.  Instead  of  supporting  the 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at  usual  floor  of  a  highway  bridge  it  supports  the 
Rockville,  Pa.  It  is  52  feet  wide,  accommo-  track  of  a  auspended  car  which  is  properly  stif- 
dates  four  tracks  and  cost  $1,000,000.  This  fened  against  wind  pressure  and  lateral  vibra- 
bridge  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  almost  en-  tion,  the  floor  of  the  car  being  on  a  level  with 
tirely  eliminating  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but  the  docks.  This  ferry  is  operated  by  electricity, 
it  also  has  sufficient  mass  to  withstand  the  The  loaded  car,  its  hangers,  trucks,  and  ma- 
floods  which  occasionally  wreck  the  other  cbinery  weigh  lao  tons.  In  the  French  design 
bridges  on  that  river.  In  igoj  the  same  rail-  a  suspension  bridge  was  used  instead  of  the 
road  built  a  similar  bridge  over  the  Raritan  sinqile  truss  bridge. 
River  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  A  bridge  across  the  Charles  River  between 

Of  movable  bridges  the  largest  swing  span  Boston  and  Cambridge  deserves  especial  men- 
existing  was  erected  in  1893  at  Omaha  over  tion  and  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  ^row- 
the  Missouri  River,  Two  years  later  a  four-  ing  recognition  on  the  part  of  municipal 
track  railroad  swing  bridge  was  bnilt  by  the  authorities  of  the  importance  of  KStbetic  consid- 
New  York  C  R,R.  over  the  Harlem  River  in  erations  in  the  design  of  public  works.  It  con- 
New  York,  which  is  only  389  feet  long  between  sists  of  it  spans  of  Steel  arches  whose  let^ths 
centres  of  end  pins,  but  which  weighs  about  range  from  loi^  to  i88!4  feet.  Its  width  is 
z.Soo  tons,  and  is  accordingly  the  heaviest  draw-  105  feet  between  railings.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
Iwidge  of  any  class  in  the  world.  bridge  "will  be  not  onty  one  of  the  finest  struc- 

During   the   past   decade    a    remarkable    de-  tures  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  but  will  be  a 

velopment   was   made   in   drawbridge   construe-  rival  of  any  in  the  Old  World.*     Its  lenph  be- 

tion  by  the  modification   and  improvement  of  tween  abutments  is  1,767^  feet,  and  it  is  tati- 

some  of  the  older  types  of  lift  bridges  and  the  mated  to  cost  about  $2^500,000. 
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The  problems  incident  to  the  replacing  and 
ctretigtheniog  of  old  bridges  frequently  tax  the 
resources  of  the  engineer  and  demonstrate  his 
ability  to  overcoiDc  difficulties.  Only  a  few  ex- 
amples  may  be  cited  to  indicate  the  character  of 
this  work.  In  1900  the  Niagara  cantilever 
bridge  had  its  capacity  increased  about  75  per 
cent  by  the  iiwertion  of  a  middle  truss  with- 
out interfering  with  traffic.  In  i8g?  the  entire 
floor  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Covin^on  suspen- 
sion bridge  was  raised  four  feet  while  the  traffic 
was  using  it.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that 
the  two  new  cables,  IOj4  inches  in  diameter, 
which  were  added  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  bridge,  have  just  about  three  times  the 
strength  of  the  two  old  ones,  12!^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  which  were  made  a  little  over  30 
years  before.  In  the  same  year  the  old  tubular 
bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  was  re- 
placed by  simple  trnss  spans  without  the  use  of 
false  works  under  the  bridge  and  without  inter- 
fering with  traffic.  On  25  May  igo2  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.R.  bridge  over  the  Raritan  River 
and  canal  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was  moved 
sidewise  a  distance  of  14'/]  feet.  Five  simple 
spans  150  feet  long  and  a  drawbridge  of  the  same 
length,  weighing  in  all  2,057  tons,  were  moved 
to  the  new  position  and  aligned  in  2  minutes 
and  50  seconds.  The  actual  times  that  the  two 
tracks  were  out  of  service  were  respectively  15 
and  28  minutes.  On  17  October  1897,  on  the 
same  railroad  near  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
an  old  span  was  moved  away,  and  a  new  one, 
235  feet  7  inches  long,  put  in  exactly  the  same 
place  in  3  minutes  and  28  seconds.  No  train 
was  delayed  in  either  case.  Henry  S.  Jacoby, 
College  of  Civil  Engineering,  Cornell. 

Bridge  Conatructton,  Modem  Methods  of: 
An  instructive  exposition  of  these  methods  re- 
quires a  brief  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
design   and   the  controlling  factors   therein. 

All  framed  structures  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  —  those  designed  to  sustain  only  a 
permanent  or  "dead  load,"  which  acts  with  un- 
varying forces,  and  those  which  sustain  not  only 
the  dead  '""'1  consisting  of  their  own  weight, 
but  also  the  action  of  a  "live  load'  applied 
by  the  movement  of  railway  trains,  ordmary 
vehicles   and   horses,   men,   etc.,   over  them. 

Roof  trusses,  cranes,  cantilevers,  etc.,  are  of 
the    first    class,    while    bridges    belong   to    the 

All  bridge  structures  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  classes  —  (1)  'beam  bridges,* 
(2)  "suspension  bridges,*  (3)  ^areh  bridges.* 
The  first  exert  only  vertical  pressures  upon  the 
supporting  piers  and  abntments;  the  second 
exert  a  horizontal  pull  on  the  towers  and  an- 
chorages ;  while  the  third  exert  a  horiiontal 
push  m  addition  to  the  vertical  pressures. 

"Beam  bridges"  are  of  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  including  those  commonly  known  as 
simple  bridges,  drawbridges,  conthitious  bridges, 
and  cantilever  bridges.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the 
modem  bridges  are  simple  bridges,  of  which 
there  arc  two  classes  —  truss  bridges  and  girder 
bridges.  In  the  former  the  floor  is  supported 
by  two  or  more  frame  structures,  called  trusses ; 
in  the  latter,  the  floor  is  supported  by  solid 
built-up  beams.  Girder  bridges  are  generallr 
used  for  short  S^ns,  seldmn  exceeding  100  feet ; 
but  the  truss  bridges  are  used  for  larger  ^>ans, 
and  alio  for  apant  as  abort  u  50  feet 


A  simple  framed  structure  or  truss  is  one 
composed  of  straight  "members*  or  parts  joined 
together  by  pins  or  rivets,  so  as  (o  form  a  rigid 
framework.  The  most  rigid  form  is  that  01  a 
triangle,  as  it  is  the  only  figure  the  shape  of 
which  cannot  he  altered  without  changing  the 
length  of  its  sides.  It  is,  therefore,  the  "truss 
element,*  and  all  framed  structures,  no  matter 
how  complicated  in  construction,  may  be  treated 
as  a  combination  of  triangles  when  no  super- 
fluous members  are  present. 

The  forces  such  structures  are  designed  to  re- 
sist arc  those  of  tension,  compression,  and  shear- 
ing. These  forces  when  external  are  called 
•strains,*  while  the  corresponding  internal 
forces  developed  in  the  several  members  of  the 
structure  to  resist  the  strains,  are  called  stresses. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  confused  and  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  terms  strain  and  stress 
by  some  authors,  a  great  deal  of  popular  mis- 
understanding exists  as  to  their  exact  designa- 
tions. According  to  the  best  authorities,  how- 
ever, a  strain  is  the  distortion  of  a  body  under 
the  action  of  one  or  more  external  forces,  and  it 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  stress  developed 
inthe  body  to  resist  that  distortion.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions,  however,  a  stress  may  by  reaction 
and  transmission  act  as  an  external  force,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  stresses  in  the  masonry  supports 
of  a  bridge  which  react  upon  the  superstructure 
and  are  in  effect  external  forces  and  have  to  be 
treated  as  such.  In  solid  bodies,  within  certain 
limits,  the  intensity  of  tbe  stress  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  strain,  and  as  enunciated  by 
Hookes'  Law,  equal  increments  of  one  develop 
equal  increments  of  the  other;  but,  it  is  evident 
that  stresses  cannot  thus  continue  to  increase  in- 
definitely in  proportion  to  the  strains,  and  a 
point  is  necessarily  reached  when  a  greater  in- 
crement of  distortion  is  required  to  develop  a 
given  increment  of  stress.  This  point  is  known 
as  the  "elastic  limit*  Below  this  point,  a  dis- 
torted body  returns  to  its  original  form  and 
size  when  the  straining  force  ceases  to  act ;  but, 
beyond  the  limit,  the  strain  increases  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  stress,  or  than  the  straining  force 
which  is  always  the  equal  of  the  stress,  and  the 
body  does  not  return  to  its  original  dimensions, 
since  a  portion  of  the  distortion  remains  as  a 
"permanent  set.' 

In  the  designing  of  a  truss,  the  members  are 
guarded  against  "taking  a  set,*  by  keeping  the 
working  stresses  well  within  the  elastic  limit  of 
the  material  of  construction. 

A  bridge  truss  is  designed  to  act  as  a  beam 
and  it  is,  therefore,  usually  subjected  to  longi- 
tudinal strains  of  tension  or  compression  only, 
and  develops  in  its  members  corresponding  ten- 
sile  or   compressive   stresses.     Fig.    I    shows   a 


simple  bridge  truss  with  its  several  membert 
des^ated  as  strtrts,  ties  or  tie-rods,  etc.,  ac- 
cordmpf  to  the  character  of  the  stresses  devel- 
oped m  them  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
dead  and  ln«  toads. 
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In  the  'Mruts*  the  stresses  are  compressive ; 
in  the  'ties'  tensile.  The  upper  and  lower 
■chords'  ate  placed  in  compression  or  tension 
according  to  the  direction  of  action  of  the  ex- 
terna! forces  applied  to  the  structure.  In  a 
truss  supported  at  the  ends  and  bearing  a  down- 
ward acting  load,  the  upper  chord  is  always  in 
compression,  and  the  lower  chord  always  in  ten- 
sion.   "Counterb races"  are  designed  to  resist  both 


structure,  provided  all  the  members  are  properlji 
designed  to  carry  their  respective  loads. 

The  economy  and  the  efficiency  of  the  truss 
lies  in  the  panel  or  quadrilateral  system.  Fig. 
5    shows   its    development    from   the    triangular 
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tensile  and  compressive  strains  alternately,  as 
they  may  be  applied  by  the  changing  positions  of 
the  load.  No  truss-m ember  can  act  simulta- 
neously in  full  tension  and  compression,  but  may 
do  BO  partially,  since  the  stress  developed  in  any 
member  by  the  strains  of  two  or  more  external 
forces  is  equal  to  and  of  the  same  sign  as  the 
algebraic  sum  of  all  those  forces.  Thus  a  tie 
may  resist  a  compressive  strain  without  be- 
coming a  counterbrace,  or  a  strut  may  resist  a 
tensile  strain  without  becoming  a  tie,  so  long 
as  the  contrary  strains  are  smaller  than  those 
for  which  the  member  is  designed,  and  which 
continue  to  act  at  the  same  time. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  action  of  a  truss.  As  al- 
ready stated,  a  truss  acts  as  a  beam,  and  a  load 
applied  at  (h)  will  be  carried  to  the  abut- 
ments at  (a)  and  (v)  along  the  several  mem- 
bers AS  indicated  by  the  arrows,  leaving  the 
post  (hi),  the  ties  (ij)  (kl)  (mn>.  and  the 
hanger  (cb)  and  (tw)  idle,  and  they  may  be  re- 
moved without  weakening  the  truss  under  that 
particular  loading,  since  it  would  still  remain  a 
combination  of  triangles  properly  joined.  Fig. 
3  shows  the  conditions  with  the  load  applied 
at  (j),  with  the  ties  (ij)  and  (jm)  under  stress, 
and  the  ties  (hk)  and  (kl)  idle.    Fig.  4  shows 
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king-post  truss  by  the  addition  of  the  side 
panels.  It  appears  that  this  system  was  5r5l 
introduced  by  Pailadio  about  i5?o,  but  was  lit- 
tle used  until  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
when  it  was  re-discovered  by  Burr,  and  came 
into  extensive  use  in  the  United  Stales  and  is 
the  progenitor  of  nearly  all  the  forms  of  bridge 
trusses  now  in  use  in  this  country,  its  most 
valuable  feature  —  a  constant  angle  for  the  in- 
clined members  and  its  panel  system  bnns 
transmitted  to  the  "Long,"  "Pratt,'  "Howe,' 
and  to   many  other  later  forms  of  trusses. 

The      °  Boll  man,"      'Warren,"     and      "Fink" 
trusses,    embodying   the    pure    triangular    types 


Pio.  6.^  BoHtdin. 
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Fic.    7.— Wirren, 

^^^^^ 

Fio.  8.—  Fink. 

(see  Figs.  6,  7,  and  S\  preceded  those  of  the 
quadrilateral  system.  They  were,  however,  un- 
stable under  the  action  of  a  live  load  which 
subjected  their  members  to  different  strains  al- 
ternately, with  a  consequential  deterioration  of 
the  material  and  a  shortening  of  the  life  of  the 


fr^l  /iv^iki^m:?^ 


and  (1)-     -  .     - 

ing  to  (v)   is  just  balanced  by  the  part  0 

load  at   (1)   going  to   (a),  there  is  no  stress  in  Fm.  it.~Kc1Icwe. 

(jk)    (Im)    (jm)  and  (kl).  nor  in  the  counter 

tios  (hk)  and  (mn).  structure.    These  considerations  led  to  the  de- 

From  an  inspection  of  these  conditions  it  is  velopment    of   the   qnadrilateral   type   in   which 

obvious    that   a   truss,  is   not   weakened   on   ac-  each  member  is   required   to   resist  a  strain   of 

count  of  a  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  arrangement  only    one   particular    character.     Of   tliese,   the 

of    its    individual    members,    or    as    a    whole  more  important  other  than  those  already  men- 
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ttoned,  are  the  ■Post,'  ■Baltimore,*  'Kellogg,'    joints,  thus  making  them  continuous  from  one 
and  ■Whipple- Murphy,"  shown  by  Figs.  9,  10,    "^"'    '"    '*""    --'-—     ''^-         •-  >- 

11,  14  respectively.  The  "Whipple- Murphy* 
was  the  first  to  approach  to  the  modern  iron 
truss-bridges.  The  first  bridge  of  this  type,  a 
span  of  146  feet,  was  built  by  Whipple  in  1852, 
near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Rensselaer  and  Sara- 
toga Railway. 


the    other.    The    web    members 
riveted  to  the  chords  directly,  or  by  means  of 
special  plates,  which  are  riveted  to  both. 

Other  forms  of  bridge  trasses  than  those 
already  described,  which  have  many  claims  to 
economy  and  excellence  of  design,  are  the 
"parabolic  bowstring*  the  •double  bowstring* 
or  ■lenticular,*  the  "Pegtam,*  and  the  "Petit* 
trusses,  shown  by  Figs.  13,  14,  15,  and  16, 
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Fig.  i(. 

In  i86i,  Linville  introduced  wide  forged  eye- 
bars  and  wrought  iron  posts  in  the  web  system, 
while  two  years  later.  Murphy  substituted 
wrought  iron  for  all  of  the  compression  mem- 
bers, and  established  in  this  country  the  dis- 
tinctive practice  of  eye-bars  and  pin  connec- 
tions, which  is  still  applied  to  long  span  steel 
truss-bridges.  The  credit  of  originating  the 
correct  theory  of  truss  action,  however,  belongs 
to  Whipple. 

In  Europe^  the  prevailing  method  of  c 
tion  is  the  riveted  system,  which  in  th._    .. 
try    is    limited    to    plate    girders    and    lattice 


Fio.  \t. —  Petit. 

A  plate  girder  bridge  consists  of  two  or  more 
girders  connected  by  systems  of  lateral  and 
transverse  bracings.  In  its  simplest  form  a 
plate  girder  is  composed  of  a  vertical  web  plate 
to  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  are  riveted 
pairs  of  Horizontal  angle  irons,  forming  the 
flanges,  and  to  the  ends,  vertical  angles  which 
transmit  the  load  to  the  support.  The  struc- 
tural forms  of  girders  are  modified  in  many 
ways  to  adapt  them  for  different  purposes.  In- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  web 
to  its  thickness  necessitates  the  addition  or 
"stiffeners."  These  are  vertical  angles  riveted 
on  to  the  web  in  pairs  on  opposite  sides  at  in- 
tervals along  the  span.  As  the  span  increases, 
two  or  more  web  plates  are  used,  spliced  end'  to 
end.  In  long  spans  the  flanges  also  require 
splicing.    See  Fig.  17. 


Dsuble-BovHrinc  or  LentiGular. 
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tnusea  of  less  than  aoo  fsM  span.  In  this  sys* 
tern  the  chords  are  formed  of  angles  or  chan- 
nel   and    plates    riveted    together    with    splice 


FiQ.   17-— PlMc-Girder   Wcb-Spliee. 

There  are  three  general  classes  of  truss  and 
girder  bridges  used  for  railroad  and  highway 
purposes :  ( 1 )  "through-bridges,*  in  which 
the  roadway  or  floor  is  carried  directly  by  and 
attached  to  the  bottom  chord  joints  or  web 
plates,  and  the  lateral  bracing  joins  the  upper 
chord  joints,  and  encloses  a  space  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  load ;  (a)  'deck  bridges,"  in  which 
the  roadway  is  carried  on  the  tops  of  the  gird- 
ers; and  (3)  'pony  trusses,'  for  short  spans, 
carrying  the  roadway  at  the  bottom  joints  but 
too  low  to  allow  upper  lateral  bracing,  so  that 
the  trusses  are  held  in  place  by  bracing  in- 
corporated with  the  floor  systems.  In  short 
spans  the  girders  are  arranged  to  slide  1 
tiieir  supports,  I  -  .      .   ■- 


s  being  riveted  to  theit 
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bottoms  and  bed-plates  to  the  supports.  In 
tpana  75  feet  or  less,  expansion  and  contraction 
due  to  cbanges  in  lemperature  arc  provided  for 
by  the  use  of  hinged  bolsters,  while  for  longer 
spans  rollers  are  introduced  between  the  b^se 
and  bed-plates.  The  thickness  of  the  webs  and 
the  composition  of  ihe  ilanges  of  pkte  girders, 
relative  to  the  increased  stresses  deveJoped  by 
greater  loads  and  longer  spans,  is  accurately 
nxed  by  experience.  In  railroad  bridges,  the 
web  plates  ought  not  to  be  less  ttian  three 
eighths,  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  while  those  in 
highway  bridges  ought  not  to  be  less  than  five 
sixteenths  of  an  inch;  but,  in  the  general  de- 
sign of  plate  girders,  it  is  well  to  exceed  these 
values. 


edge  of  the  web  plate,  thereby  allowing  anything 
to  rest  upon  the  flange  fairly.  When  required, 
additional  flange  area  is  obtained  by  riveting 
one  or  more  cover  plates  to  the  horizontal  limbs 


Fia.  iS.  Fi&  ig. 


of  the  angles;  their  number,  however,  ought  to 
be  so  limited  that  the  length  of  the  rivets  used 
are  not  more  than  five  times  their  diameter. 
Since  Ihe  stress  in  the  web  plate  is  transmitted 
to  the  covers  through  the  angles,  the  sectional 
area  of  the  angles  ought  to  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  cover  plates.  In  a  girder,  the 
bending  moment  requires  cover  plates  of  differ- 
ent lengths.  Tliis  necessitates  the  notching  of 
the  cross-ties  unequally.  This  is  obviated  by 
various  modifications  of  the  flange  —  by  using 
a  narrow  outer  cover  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  girder  and  placing  filler  plates  under  if, 
or  by  the  use  of  two  small  angles,  the  cross-ties 
being  notched  to  fit  the  vertical  legs  of  the 
angles.    See  Figs.  18,  19,  20,  21. 

Other  methods  are  illustrated  by  Figs.  22  and 


23,  while  Fig.  24  shows  the  section  of  a  flange 
at  the  end  of  a  girder. 

The  functions  of  intermediate  web  stiffeners 
are  in  a  rather  undeterrnined  condition,  and  the 


practice  in  their  use  varies  considerably.  It 
may  be  broadly  stated,  however,  that  the  genetal 
practice  is  to  use  stiffeners  3 J4"  x  sVi"  x  K" 
angles  for  spans  below  50  feet;  5" xy^' xii", 
angles  for  snans  from  50  to  loO  feet,  md 
6'  X  V'  t  H     angles  for  spars  over   100  feet 

The  size  and  weight  of  web  plates  are  lim- 
ited by  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  avail- 
afale    equipment    Therefore,    large    girders   re- 

Juire  several  web  splices.  In  their  simplest 
arm  they  consist  of  plates  equal  in  length  to 
the  clear  distance  between  the  flange  angles, 
and  are  rfveted  to  each  of  the  two  abutting  web 
plates  by  two  or  more  rows  of  rivets,  with  a 
pair  of  stilTeaer  angles  attached. 

For  spans  less  than  60  feet,  splices  in  Ciie 
flanges  may  usually  be  avoided,  as  angles  and 
cover  plates  of  sufficient  length  can  be  readily 
obtained.  In  any  case  it  is  more  econoiuicil 
to  reduce  the  number  of  splices  to  a  nunimum, 
even  at  the  additional  cost  of  the  extra  length 
angles  and  cover  plates.  Flange  angles  are  ko- 
ally  spliced  with  cover-angles  with  rounded 
roots  which  tit  into  the  fillets  of  the  other  angles, 
while  the  cover  splices  are  so  arranged  Ait 
the  outer  cover  near  the  splices  may  be  extended 
so  as  to  form  the  splice  plate.  Fig.  25  show 
a  very  efficient  splice,  designed  in  accordance 
with  the  best  specihcations  so  as  to  develop  the 
full  strength  of  the  net  section  of  the  web.  Tht 
main  splice  plates  extend  from  flange  to  flange, 
and  two  flats  are  riveted  over  the  vertical  legs 
of  the  flange  angle,  thereby  reaching  parts  oi 
the  web  not  reached  directly  by  the  other  plate?, 
and  adding  greatly  to  the  strength  at  the  whole 
splice.  Since  the  efficiency  of  a  rivet  to  resist 
bending  strains  at  a  joint  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  neutral  surface, 
therefore,  in  a  splice  of  this  type,  with  a  wfb 
7/16  inch  thick  and  64  inches  deep,  and  the  unit 
stress  in  the  outer  fibre  17,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  the  resisting  moment  of  the  gross  section 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  web  is  equal  to  4J73XCO 
pound-inches,  and  that  of  the  net  section  j>5jS,- 
200  pound-inches. 

The  upper  and  lower  flanges  of  the  two  or 
more  girders  constituting  a  bridge  are  held  in 
line  by  a  series  of  braces,  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  one  or  two  angles.  These  braces  anil 
the  flanges  form  horizontal  trusses,  which  are 
called  the  upper  and  lower  lateral  systems. 
The  Warren  type,  in  which  the  panel  points  of 
the  upper  system  are  directly  above  the  middit 
points  between  the  panel  points  of  the  lower 
system,  is  the  one  most  frequently  employed. 

Rigid  cross  frames,  each  consisting  of  two 
struts  and  two  diagonals  connected  with  a  stiff- 
ener  on  each  end  girder,  are  placed  at  the  ends 
of  the  girders  and  at  intermediate  points  and 
constitute  what  is  known  as  transverse  or  sway 
bracing. 

The  floors  of  "through*  railroad  plate-girder 
bridges  may  be  constructed  by  a  system  of  floor 
beams  and  stringers,  or  made  solid.  The  foruifl 
method  is  the  one  most  extensively  employ*)- 
The  floor  beams  are  simply  platc-fffders  of 
short  spans,  and  are  usually  placed  from  1 3  '<> 
18  feet  apart,  and  riveted  to  the  main  girders, 
the  web  splice  plates  of  which  are  extended  to 
the  inner  side  of  tiie  nearest  stringers,  so  as  to 
reinforce  the  web  plate  of  the  floor  beani!- 
From  each  end  of  the  floor  beams  a  tfiangiilat 
gusset  plate  riveted  to  the  girder  extends  to  the 
top  flange.    The  onter  e^e  of  die  gnsMl  [dttc 
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is  stiffened  bjt  a  pair  of  angles,  which  are  bent 


Either  I  beams  or  short  plate  prdeis  may 
be  used  for  stringers.  In  the  latter  case  no 
cover  plates  arc  used  and  the  web  plates  are 
allowed  to  project  above  the  flange  angles,  the 
cross-ties  being  carried  upon  the  top  flanges. 
The  arrangetnent  of  a  floor  system,  in  which 
the  ties  rest  upon  horizontal  shelf  angles,  riveted 
to  the  web  near  the  lower  flange,  or  one  in 
which  the  cross-ties  rest  on  the  bottom  flanges, 
which  are  weakened  and  the  lateral  bracing 
loosened  by  the  spring  of  the  floor,  is  very 
objectionable.  According  to  the  best'  practice 
the  cross-ties  in  deck  bridges  rest  directly  upon 
the  top  flanges  of  the  two  girders  supporting 
each  track. 

Solid  floor  construction  includes  many  differ- 
ent types.  In  some,  continuous  metal  floors 
support  the  rails  on  ordinal;  cross-ties  in  bal- 


consisting  of  metal  troughs  were  introduced  in 

1887.  They  were  constructed  bj  riveting  to- 
gether alternately  inverted  trough  plates,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  26  with  the  cross-fies  laid  di- 
rectly in  the  troughs  or  imbedded  in  ballast.     In 

1888,  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad  adopted  this  system  as  a  standard  for 
through  bridges,  and  have  retained  it  as  such 
up  to  the  present  time  for  bridges  of  a  limited 
depth  o£  floor.  The  necessity  for  very  shallow 
floors  for  elevated  tracks  in  large  cities,  and  for 
plate  girders  at  street  crossings,  have  led  to  the 
production  of  several  designs  employing  I  beams 
and  continuous  cover  plates.  The  solid  floors 
of  highway  bridges  usually  consisted  of  either 
a  continuous  metal  floor  or  one  in  which  the 
metal  was  used  in  combination  with  concrete 
or  some  other  material  for  the  permanent  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  street  and  sidewalk  pav- 
ing was  laid.  The  latest  development  in  this 
line  is  the  extensive  use  of  reinforced  concrete 
for  both  highway  and  railroad  bridges. 

Examples  of  bridges  with  reinforced  concrete 
floors  are  quite  numerous,  and  the  application 
of  the  system  is  being  widely  and  rapidly  ex- 
tended both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Fig.  27  shows  the  section  of  a  bridge  floor  con- 
structed of  Monier  arched  plates,  and  Fig.  ^ 
the  floor  of  a  foot-bridge  in  Lincoln  Park,  Gii- 
ca|^.  The  floor  beams  are  placed  at  the  panel 
points,  18  feet  apart,  with  two  beams  placed 
close  together,  with  expansion  joints  between 
them,  at  the  centre  of  the  span.  From  these 
beams  a  series  of  two  groups  of  quadruple  steel 


last,  while  in  others  the  ballast  is  omitted  and 
the  cross-ties  rest  on  the  metal  floor,  or  the 
rails  rest  directly  on  the  metal  floor.  Solid 
floors  were  built  as  early  as  1874,  the  track  rails 
being  laid  close  together  on  top  of  the  girders 
and  overspread  with  the  ballast.    This  gave  a 


f/a^Be^m     longitudinal  Section  AS. 


J  are  carried  longitudinally  over  the  inter- 
mediate floor  beams  to  the  ends  of  the  span. 
Transversely  across  the  bridge  they  are  spaced 
horizontally  one  foot  apart  and  are  filled  around 
with  concrete  composed  of  one  part  Dyckerhoff 
cement,  two  parts  fine  torpedo  sand,  and  four 
parts  blast  slag  rammed  into  place  as  soon  as 
the  wires  are  adjusted.  In  constructing,  the 
longitudinal  joints  of  the  false  work  were 
placed  directly  under  the  points  (a),  and  cov- 
^■0.  a$.  ered   with  boards,  upon  which  were  placed  the 

.    ,.  ,  forms   for  making  the   corrugation.    The  wires 

coniinuous  track  practically  free  from  the  oh-    were   then    stretched    under    a    tension    of    60 
lections  apphcaUe  to  the  crossing  of  wooden    pounds  and  secured  in  the  proper  position  by 
si^ported    on    stririgers.    Floors    hook  bolts  attached  to  the  bottoms  of  the  joints. 


bridge    floors 
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These  bolts  were   removed  when  the 
filling  was  firmly   set. 

The  use  of  reinforced  concrete  is  not  limited 
to  the  construction  of  solid  bridge  floors.  Many 
concrete- steel  arch  bridges  have  been  built  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  much  greater  number 
of  girder  bridges  in  Europe.  The  usual  girder 
construe] ion  is  monolithic,  and  consists  of  a 
slab  stiffened  with  ribs  or  girders  on  the  under 
side,  Unstiffened  slabs  are  used  only  for  very 
short  spans,  such  as  ordinary  box  culvert  work; 
while  rib-stiffened  slabs  are  applied  to  spans 
ranging  from  25  to  50  feet.  For  spans  exceed- 
ing 50  feet  the  arch  type  is  almost  universally 
employed,  and  many  concrete- steel  arches  ex- 
ceeding 150  feet  have  already  been  built,  and 
much  larger  spans  are  now  being  planned.  The 
reinforced  concrete  arch  bridge  occupies  a  me- 
dium position  between  the  metal  and  the  stone 
arch  bridges,  being  almost  as  light  as  the  for- 
mer and  very  nearly  as  durable  as  the  latter. 
It  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  foot  and  high- 
way bridges  across  railway  tracks  and  small 
streams  and  canals,  where  the  requirements  of 
light  weight,  freedom  from  corrosion,  and  low 
cost  are  important  factors.  In  the  earlier  meth- 
ods of  construction  only  the  arch  ring  was 
reinforced,  but  now  the  reinforcement  is  applied 
to   the   spandrel   and   parapet  walls   also;   being 

fractically  steel  skeletons  imbedded  in  concrete. 
n  the  earlier  bridges  the  arch  was  built  plain, 
but  the  present  practice  in  the  United  States  is 
in  the  direction  of  ribbed  arch  construction, 
while  in  Europe  hinged  arches  are  also  being 
used,  and  the  Monier  method  of  construction 
appears  to  be  the  one  most  extensively  used. 
(a;-Fig.  29  shows  a  Monier  arch  at  Nymphem- 
faurg,  Bavaria.  It  has  a  span  of  87  feet,  a  total 
width  of  33  feet,  and  carries  a  roadway  31  feet 


In  the  Wansch  form  of  construction  the  rt- 
inforcement  consists  of  a  series  of  forms  of 
double  T-shaped  members,  of  which  the  extri- 
dosal  are  placed  horizontally,  with  the  flanges 
upward,  and  the  intradosal  conforming  to  ilu 
curve  of  the  arch  and  placed  with  the  flanges 
downward.  Their  webs  overlap  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch  and  are  riveted  together,  while  tht 
ends  are  connected  by  vertical  tic  rods  which 
extend  downward  into  the  pier  or  masonry 
abutment,  and  is  anchored  to  a  transverse  girdei 

Lon^ludinal  Section 
? 


extending  along  the  bridge.  These  frames  ire 
placed  parallel  to  each  other  longitudinalii 
across  the  arch,  at  intervals  ranging  irOTn  tS  W 
24  inches  apart,  the  ratio  of  the  reinforcemew 
cross-section  to  that  of  the  concrete  at  te 
crown  being  about  2  to  100.  Pig.  30  shows  tht 
Emperor  Bridge  at  Sarajevo,  Bosnia^  a  Wunsdi 
arch  of  about  Sz  feet  span,  with  a  width  of  ij 
feet,  one  of  the  longest  spans  of  its  kind,  and 
all  of  the  details  of  construction. 

In  the  Hennebique  ribbed  arch  system,  the 
reinforcement  consists  of  lon^tudinal  arched 
ribs  which  carry  a  floor  slab  sttflfened  by  trans- 


wide,  paved  with  wood  blocks,  which  rest  di- 
rectly on  the  arch  ring  at  the  crown  and  on  the 
concrete  filling  over  the  haunches.  The  struc- 
ture Is  designed  to  sustain  wagon  loads  of  26 
tons.  The  reinforcement  consists  of  continuous 
steel  nets  at  both  the  extrados  and  the  intrados 
of  the  arch  ring.  This  is  known  as  the  "double  vers* 
reinforcement"  type,  but  it  is  not  used  so  ex-  up  ti 
tensively  as  that  shown  by  {b)-Fig.  29,  in  which  5  to 
the  intradosal  net  is  continuous,  but  the  extra-  ment 
dosal  extends  up  the  haunches  only  to 
ited  distance  from  the  skewbaek. 


Fio.  ]i. 


joints   between   the    ribs.     In   short  spans 

60   feet  the  arched   ribs  are  placed  from 

;o  feet  apart,  and  form  the  sole  reinforce- 

. ..  _  of  the  slab.    In  spans  exceeding  60  fee^ 

the  arch  ring  is  stiffened  intradosally  as  shown 

by  Fig,  31.    The  longest  span  reinforced  coD' 
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crete  bridge  up  to  date  was  built  under  this  sys- 
tem across  the  Vienne  at  Chatellerault,  France, 
in  1899.  It  has  a  centre  span  of  161^  feet,  and 
two  side  spans  of  131  feet  each,  making  a  total 
leneth  o£  443  feet.  The  arch  rings  are  about 
I9J4  fe«t  wJde  and  carry  a  roadway  platform 
iSyi  feet  in  width.    It  cost  about  $35/300. 

The  'Mclan*  system  employs  a  series  of 
arched  steel  ribs  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
at  intervals  ranging  from  2'/i  to  3^4  feet  apart. 
Their .  shape  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  the 
depth  and  profile  of  the  arch  ring,  which  is 
usually  the  only  portion  of  the  structure  re- 
inforced. In  short  spans  the  ribs  are  simply 
rolled  I  beams  bent  to  the  curve  of  the  arch 
ring,  but  in  the  larger  spans  they  are  in  the 
form  of  lattice  steel  arches.  Perhaps  the  finest 
examjde  of  foot-bridge  construction  by  this  sys- 
tem  IS  the  bridge  from  Laurel  Hill  to  the   Ice 


Glen,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  shown  in  Fig.  33. 
It  has  a  span  of  100  feet,  is  7'A  feet  wide,  and 
is  reinforced  with  four  parallel  I  beams  bent 
lo  the  curves  of  the  arch,  with  their  ends  bolted 
to  transverse  angles  in  the  abutments.  Over 
[25  bridges,  with  spans  ranging  from  13  to  136 
feet,  have  been  built  in  the  United  States  since 
the  introduction  of  the  system  by  Emperger  in 
18S4.  The  credit  for  the  most  successful  intro- 
duction of  reinforced  concrete  bridges  in  the 
United  States,  however,  belongs  to  Edwin 
Thacher,  who  was  the  first  American  engineer 
to  design  them  according  to  the  elastic  theory 
or  the  law  of  ftecnre  in  solid  arches.  His  sys- 
tem employes  a  series  of  flat  steel  bars  in  pairs, 
placed  parallel  to  each  other  at  proper  distances 
apart  The  top  and  bottom  of  each  pair  con- 
form to  the  curve  of  the  extrados  and  intrados 
respectively,  and  extend  for  some  distance  into 
the  abatments  or  piers.  The  bars  of  each  pair 
are  not  connected  with  each  other,  but  are  pro- 
vided with  rivet  head  projections  spaced  at  close 
intervals,  which  are  designed  to  increase  the 
adhesion  of  the  concrete  to  the  steel.  They  act 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  flanges  of  an  im- 
bedded beam  and  serve  to  assist  the  concrete  to 
resist  the  thrusts  and  bending  moments  applied 
to  the  arch.  A  greater  number  of  concrete  steel 
bri<^es  are  built  by  the  Thacher  system  in  the 


Cross  Section  at  Crown  of  Arch. 


United  States  than  bf  any  of  the  others  de- 
Kribed.  The  most  notaUe  example  is  the 
Thacher  Y  bridge  at  Zane*ville,  Ohio,  com- 
pleted ia  igoi.    It  is  built  at  the  confioence  of 


and   has 

_    .  ._ .._  trianmlar 

central  pier  to  the  three  opposite  banks.  Two 
of  the  branches  have  three  spans  and  the  other, 
two  spans,  having  a  total  length  of  828  feet. 
The  thickness  of  the  arch  ring  at  the  crown 
varies  from  18  inches  for  the  short  spans  of  81 
feet  to  30  inches  for  the  longer  spans  of  123 
feet,  with  a  width  of  43  feet  over  the  arches, 
and  4a  feet  between  the  walls  of  the  parapets 
See  Fig.  33. 


Island  bridges  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  The 
former  carries  the  military  road  from  San  Juan 
to  Ponce,  across  the  Jacaguas  River  at  Juana 
Diaz.  It  has  three  spans  —  a  central  span  of 
120  feet  and  two  side  spans  of  100  feet  pach, 
with  a  width  of  20  feet.  The  Green  and  Goat 
Island  bridges  were  constructed  in  1900  — one 
from  the  mainland  to  Green  Island  and  the 
other  from  Green  Island  to  Goat  Island.  The 
former,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  consists 
of  three  spans,  having  a  total  length  of  371  feet, 
and  an  over-atl  width  of  44  feet,  reinforced  by 
12  pairs  of  Thacher  bars  in  each  arch  ring.  It 
cost  a  little  over  $102,000. 

One  of  the  latest  systems  of  reinforcement 
employs  a  top  and  bottom  row  of  corrugated 
steel  bars,  ranging  from  J^  to  i^  inches  square 
placed  longitudinally  of  the  arch,  and  following 
the  curves  of  the  extrados  and  intrados  re- 
spectively, with  the  corresponding  bars  of  the 
two  layers  in.  the  same  vertical  plane. 

Increased  reinforcement  when  necessary  is 
obtained  by  doubting  the  number  of  extradosal 
bars,  or  by  the  introduction  of  transverse  bars 
in  each  layer  of  longitudinal  bars,  so  as  to  form 
a  square-mesh  network.  The  longitudinal  bars 
are  usually  spaced  from  5  to  8  inches  apart, 
and  the  transverse  bars  24  inches  apart  In  the 
Seeley  Street  bridge  over  Project  Avenue,  in 
the  boroi^h  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  city — a 
line  example  of  the  method  —  additional  rein- 
forcement is  obtained  by  stirrups  of  vertical  tie 
bars,  which  are  located  at  the  intersections  of 
the  longitudinal  and  transverse  bars,  and  con- 
nect the  longitudinal  bars  of  the  extradosal  and 
intradosal  layers. 

The  use  of  reinforced  concrete  in  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  concrete  steel  spang  of  much  greater  length 
than  those  already  built  have  been  designed  by 
seyeral  well-known  engineers,  of  which  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  is  one  by 
William  H.  Burr^  professor  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, Columbia  University,  for  a  memorial  bridge 
across  the  Potomac  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
design  was  submitted  in  competition  with  others 
at  the  reiiuest  of  the  chief  of  engineers  of  the 
United  States  army  and  was  awarded  the  first 
prize.  It  calls  for  a  bridge  proper  composed  of 
a  centre-draw  Span  of  steel,  159  feet  long, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  three  segmental  arches 
of  concrete  steel,  192  feet  long,  with  a  rise  of 
29  feet  They  arc  of  the  ribbed  type,  with  ex- 
terior ribs  of  ^anite  masonry,  and  interior  ribs 
of  concrete  steel  30  inches  deep  at  the  crown, 
and  7  feet  3  inches  deep  at  the  springing  lines. 

The  great  value  of  reinforced  concrete  has 
not  only  bevn  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  its 
application  to  bridge  work  but  also  as  a  mate- 
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Cial  te  many  other  forms  of  structures  usually 
baUt  of  iron  or  steel  and  steel  and  masonry 
combined.  It  is  well  known  that  the  average 
life  of  iron  or  steel  railroad  bridges  is  about  ao 
yean  at  the  most,  while  a  great  many  deterio- 
rate rapidly  under  the  influence  of  heavy  traffic, 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  the  effects  from 
gases  from  the  locomotives,  and  have  to  be  re- 
placed in  a  much  shorter  time;  but,  although 
they  cannot  compete  in  durability  with  masonry 
ttructures,  the  cneapness  of  iron  and  steel  ren< 


In  designing  any  one  of  titese  forms  of 
trusses  the  calculations  may  be  grouped  accord- 
ing to  their  application,  to  the  web  system 
composed  of  the  upper  and  lower  chords,  the 
vertical  and  end  posts,  the  suspenders  and  the 
main  and  counter  diagonals  j  to  the  floor  sys- 
tems ;  and  to  the  lateral  bracing  and  sway  brac- 
ing. It  is  not  practicable  to  give  in  this  article 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  various  members 
composing  those  systems,  but  Fig.  34  is  intro- 
duced to  show  the  complete  details  of  a  100  foot 


ders  them  more  economical,  while  for  bridges 
of  long  spans  no  other  material  is  available. 
Many  roads,  however,  are  replacing  their  short 
■pan  iron  or  steel  bridges  with  arches  of  ma- 
sonry or  reinforced  concrete,  whicli  is  also  ap- 
plied extensively  to  the  eonatraction  of  culverts. 
For  further  information  on  the  use  of  reinforced 
concrete  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  bridges 
and  culvert  work,  see  articles  on  Butuiingg, 
Conduits,  Dams,  Found  atioms,  Reserv(^s, 
and  Sewers. 

According  to  the  best  specificaticms  for  stan- 
dard American  railroad  bridges,  the  forma  of 
metallic  trusses  most  suitable  for  various  spans 
may  be  generalized  aa  follows  r  Plate-girders 
for  spans  ranging  from  15  to  75  feet;  riveted 
trusses  for  »pans  ranging  from  75  to  lao  feet; 
and  pin-connected  trusses  for  spans  from  120  to 
200  feet  and  over.  Riveted  trusnes  are  usually 
of  the  Warren  type,  but  for  spans  under  180 
feet  the  pin-connected  Pratt  truss  with  inclined 
end  posts  is  the  most  economical.  As  the  span 
increases  from  180  to  250  feet  it  is  modified  by 
curving  the  upper  chord  and  tatees  the  form  of 
a  single  intersection  trusa.  For  longer  spans 
ranging  from  ajo  to  450  feet  the  newer  simple 
truss  bridges  employ  the    Petit         '""'    ""'" 


span  pin-connected  truss  for  a  single  track 
through  bridge,  and  will  serve  to  convey  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  the  design  of  such  a  structure. 

"Draw  bridges"  may  be  classified  as  "swing 
bridges,*  "rolling  bridges,"  and  'lift  bridges.* 
Swing  bridges  are  of  the  simple  or  double  type 
and  may  be  constructed  of  trusses  or  girders, 
so  as  to  be  wholly  or  partially  continuous.  The 
earlier  forms  had  a  tower  over  the  central  pier 
from  which  chains  extended  to  the  ends  of  the 
truss,  or  the  platform.  These  ends  rested  freely 
upon  the  abutments  so  that  a  live  load  on  one 

.....^^^^^ 


end  lifted  the  other,  and  the  arrangement  was 
entirely  b*d.  approximating  to  that  of  the  tri- 
the   Baiti-    angular  truss  shown  in  Fig.  35,  and  is  now  obso- 
lete, while  the  modem  swii^  bridge*  are  of  the 
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mw  shown  in  Fig.  36.  In  this  design,  when  it  is  quite  excepttMial  to  find  one  properly 
die  bridge  is  fully  loaded  the  position  of  the  equipped  for  that  purpose  when  it  is  closed.  A 
members  (ab)  is  such  that  the  members  (be)  truss  acts  as  a  b^m,  and  to  be  able  to  deter- 
carry  the  greater  part  of  the  load  to  the  turn-  mine  its  reactions  by  the  application  of  the 
table,  and  insure  a  better  distribution  of  the  equations  of  the  "Theorem  of  Three  Moments,* 
load  thereon.  They  are  generally  known  as  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  supported  rigidly 
•cent  re -bearing*  or  "rim-bearing,*  according  to  at  three  points.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  not 
the  method  of  supporting  the  turn-table  on  the  the  case  if  the  ends  are  not  raised  in  the  closed 
centre  pier.  Fig.  37  shows  the  centre- bearing  position,  and  entails  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
method  where  the  entire  weight  is  carried  on  determination  of  the  stresses  under  varying  tem- 
the  central  pivot  It  Is  applicable  to  short  ^jans.  peratures,  so  much  so  that  the  ends  may  be 
Fi^.  38  shows  the  rim-bearing  method  where  the  thrown  out  of  line  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
entire  load  is  carried  on  a  circular  drum  which  derail  a  train  moving  on  to  the  bridge,  and  to 
moves  upon  a  series  of  wheels  or  rollers  ar- 
ranged  around   the  circumference   of  the  turn-                ^ ^^_„— — __^_ 

make  the  brid^  dangerous  at  all  times.  The 
practice  of  tiftmg  the  ends  by  wedges  as  soon 
as  the  bridge  is  closed  is  objectionaUe  on  ac- 
count of  the  resulting  reactions  under  a  dead 
load,  and  the  only  satisfactory  arrangement  ap- 
pears to  be  the  method  of  locking  the  ends  by 
taWe.  As  a  general  rule  plate-girder  swing  ^*'  ^'^^'"^'■?'  "^'  "^  reactions  are  produced 
bridges  have  a  centre-bearing  and  truss  bridges  when  the  bridge  is  unloaded  or  by  fte  con- 
a  rim-bearing,  but  the  style  of  bearing  is  usu-  "ruction  of  double  swing  bndges  as  shown  m 
ally  determined  by  the  available  vertical  height  ^iK-39-  _  ,  ,  , 
under  the  bridge,  or  the  distance  from  the  base  'Cantilever  bndges'  were  developed  through 
of  the  rail  to  the  top  of  the  pier.  There  is  one  the  decisions  resulting  from  the  discussion  of 
serious  objection,  however,  to  a  purely  rim-  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  continoous 
bearing  bridge,  which  has  led  to  a  great  deal  bridges  built  in  Europe  prior  to  1870.  It  was 
of  thought  relative  to  the  proper  distribution  of  noted  that  in  a  continuous  bridge  a  slight  varia- 
the  load  upon  the  turn-table.  In  a  purely  rim-  tion  in  Ihe  height  of  one  of  Oie  supports  pro- 
bearing  tnm-table  no  load  is  carried  by  the  doced  great  changes  in  the  strains  and  stresses, 
centre  pin,  and  as  the  rollers,  instead  of  moving  and  that  if  the  chords  were  cut  near  the  inflec- 
in  the  proper  circle  get  out  of  line  constantly,  tion  points  for  full  loads  those  for  partial  loads 
the  centre  pin  is  subjected  to  more  or  less  would  occur  at  those  points  also  and  thus  ren- 
lateral  displacement  This  is  partially  obviated  der  the  reactions  statically  determinate.  In 
in  the  latest  desi^s  by  so  distributing  the  i860  Ritter  proposed  to  avoid  the  disadvantages 
weight  that  a  portion  of  it  is  carried  by  the  of  continuity  by  cutting  or  hinging  one  chord 
centre  pin,  which  not  only  relieves  the  weight  of  a  three-span  truss  at  its  four  inflection  points, 
on  the  rim,  but  assists  in  keeping  the  rollers  in  as  shown  by  Fig.  40.  His  proposition  involved 
their  proper  place,  Plate-girder  swing  bridges 
are  the  most  suitable  up  to  a  length  of  200  feet. 
They  are  stiffer  under  moving  loads,  simpler  in  p^^ 
construction,  and  more  economical  than  lattice 
girders  or  pin-connected  trusses. 

The  machinery  employed  for  operating  swing 

bridges  consists  of  devices  for  raising  and  low-  ""■  * 
cring  the  ends  and  for  turning  the  bridge.    The 

motive  power  may  be  supplied  by  steam  or  gas  p^^^^ 
engines,   or   by   electricity,   but   it   is   usually   in 

the  form   of   hand   power.    This   power   is   ex-  ^-j          .i-'i/i.           j 

pended   in   lifting  the   ends,   in  overcoming   the  *e  fundamenul  principle  of  the  modem  can ti- 

h«rtkof  the  stVture  or  putting  it  in  motion,  '"cr,    but    the  .  proposed    truss    was    defective 

and  in  turning  the  bridge  out  of  and  into  posi-  fwmg  to  its  being  cut  at  too  many  places.    A 

tion.     The  simplest  way  to  apply  the  power  to  three-span   truss   has   four  supports   and   conse- 

tum  a  swing-bridge  is  to  exert  a  pull  on  its  ends  quently  four  reactions  under  a  load.     To  deler- 

by' means  of  an  attached  rope,  and  it  is  a  good  niine  these  reactions  four  conditions  are  neces 

auxiliary  method  to  be  kept  tor  use  at  any  time  sf  y-     The  principle  of  statics   gives  lwo---tha. 

when  the  regular  driving  machinery  happens  to  the  sum  of  the  vertical  forces  is  zero,  and  that 

fail-  but  in  the  design  of  a  bridge   the  operat-  the  sum  of  their  moments  about  any  centre  is 

ing  machinery  and  the  kind  of  motive  power  to  zero.     The  other  two  conditions  may  be   estab- 

be     employed     need     to     be     considered     only  lished  by  hinging  the  chord  in  two  places  smcc 

;„   ™™„..1™   ,vith   the   space   allowance   neces-  the   moment  of  each   of  the   hinges   is   zero,  so 


' 

e- 

-A 

sary   to   house   the   motor   and   the   attachments  that  the   forms   shown   by   Figs.   41   and   42  are 

to   the   motor   shaft.     In   general   practice   these  made   statically   determinate   relative    lo   strains 

conditions   are   very   well   satisfied;   but,   in   the  and   stresries,   and   not   subject   to   change   by   a 

American    swing-bridges,    the    end    lifting    ar-  slight    change     in    one    support.     Furthermore, 

rangements  arc  far  from  being  satisfactory,  and  since  their  shear  and  moment  diagrams,  and  that 
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of  B  continuous  truss  are  the  same,  they  pre-  the  construction  of  the  piers  and  the  erection 
serve  the  advantages  of  continuity  relative  to  of  the  trusses  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  tij 
the  distribution  of  the  strain  possessed  by  flie  selection  was  practically  a  mistake.  In  corn- 
continuous  truss  system,  while  they  eliminate  its  parison  with  continuous  structures,  the  canti- 
greatest  disadvantages.  lever  system  has  the  same  advantages  possessed 

TTie  practicability  of  building  out  long-span  by  the  former  over  a  series  of  simple  trusses  of 
cantilever  beams  from  the  opposite  banks  of  a  equal  spans;  that  is,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
stream  until  they  connected  at  the  middle  point  uniform  distribution  of  the  moments,  and  the 
was  first  considered  in  connection  with  the  prin-  susceptibility  of  being  erected,  panel  by  panel, 
ciple  of  the  suspension  system,  in  which  the  where  false  work  is  impracticable, 
truss  is  supported  by  cables  and  stays.     Trow-  'Suspension  bridges*   are  the  type  of  sttuc- 

bridge  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  cables  and  tures  best  adapted  for  long  spans.  They  were 
depend  altogether  upon  the  stays  for  support;  very  economical  when  the  ultimate  strength  of 
but,  as  it  was  impracticable  to  extend  the  stays  steel  wire  was  160,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
conveniently  and  effectively  to  the  middle  of  the  and  the  structures  were  dimensioned  for  a 
centre  span,  he  arranged  to  bridge  the  interval  working  load  of  40,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
between  the  water  ends  of  the  anchor  spans  but  now,  since  higii  grade  steel  wire  having  an 
with  a  simple  truss,  as  shown  in  Fig.  43.  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  225,000  pounds  per 

square  inch  is  available  for  suspension  cables, 
the  economy  and  practicable  spans  of  suspen- 
ion  bridges  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  sct- 
ral  large  structures  rivaling  those  already  con- 
structed—  notably  tiie  Brooklyn  bridge,  com- 
P,^  ^j_  pleled    in    1883,    which    has   a    central    span  of 

r.SoS  feet,  and  the  Williamsburg  bridge,  seconj 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  ^"°'r'''|  5^"  ^'T^'  ^^'t  It^  I  "/'^^'  T' 

to  the  modem  caniil^er  bridges  the  towers  are  °f  ^'^  f«<^-  ^^^  the  Manhattan  bridge  with  a 

supplanted  by  balanced  anchor  spans,  the  ends  fP="  °^  i.470  feet— have  come  into  use  on  a 

of  which   are  connected  by  a   simple  truss.     In  ^"«'  *"'«■  J^eir  economy  and  other  superlalivt 

the   simplest  form   they  c^sist  of  three   spans,  advantages  for  spans  exceeding  1,500  feet,  when 

as  shown  in  Fig.  44.  with  the  anchor  trusses  false  work  cannot  be  used,  are  dearly  reeognizti 

supported  at  the  piers  oa  a  single  point;  but  ^he  modem  improvements  in  the  methods  o" 

•^•^  *^  •      »~      >  construction    are    such    that    a  Ihouch    the    a< 


such    that    although    the   last 
named  bridge  has  a  carrying  or   transporting 

capacity  of  more  than  twice  that  of  the  Brooklyn 

««4id4ifcNiNy  kB^ffiaj'^WtlWfctBtM     bridge,  which  consumed  thirteen  years  of  labor 
in   its  construction,   the   Manhattan   bridge  was 
Fi*  4*>  completed  in  about  seven  years  of  actual  work, 

omitting  the  time  lost  where  the  construction 
a  better  condition  of  reactions  ts  obtained  by  was  suspended  because  of  certain  misunderstand- 
supporting  the  trusses  on  the  pier  at  two  points,  ings.  This  means  that  within  25  years  the  in- 
as  shown  in  Fig.  45.  The  disadvantages  of  a  dustry  of  bridge-building  had  advanced  mort 
continuous  structure  are  thus  avoided,  and  by  than  three-fold,  as  regards  expedition  of  con- 
omitting  the  diagonals  in  the  panel  over  the  pier  struction,  and  about  25  per  cent  as  regards 
the  reactions  at  the  points  a  and  be  arc  ren-  strength  of  materials  employed.  Up  to  igosonly 
three  suspension  bridges  had  been  completed  and 
used  for  railroad  traffic  — the  Niagara,  the 
Brooklyn,  and  the  Williamsburg.  The  Niagara 
bridge,  built  in  1854,  sustained  the  wear  and  tear 
p^  of  heavy  railroad  traffic  for  43  years,  its  only 

**  fault  being   its   lar^   deflection   which  required 

slow  speed  in  crossing.  The  others  have  proved 
dered  positive  for  all  loads  on  the  cantilever  entirely  satisfactory  for  all  the  purposes  for 
arm.  which  they  were  designed.     In  the  construction 

The  cantilever  system  is  best  adapted  to  long  of  a  suspension  bridge,  see  Fig.  46,  the  anchor- 
spans  where  the  ratio  of  dead  to  live  load  is  ages  and  towers  are  erected  first,  then  the  cables 
great,  and  is  not  economical  for  short  spans  are  swung  between  the  towers  over  which  they 
where  (hat  ratio  is  small.  For  spans  ranging  pass  from  the  anchorages,  then  the  vertic^ 
from  soo  to  1,500  feet  it  is  as  economical  as  the  hanger  rods  are  attached  to  the  cables,  and 
arch  and  the  suspension  bridges;  but,  for  spans    finally  the  stiffening  truss  which  actually  car- 


««agir^. 


exceeding    1,500    feet,    it    cannot    be    built    as  ries   the  floor  of  the  bridge  is  built  out,  panel 

economically  as  the  latter,   notwithstanding  the  by  panel,   from   each  tower  and   secured  to  the 

fact  that  the   Forth  bridge   in   Scotland,  one  of  hangers.     It   is   common   praaice  to   use  a  sys- 

the   most   important   of   its   kind,   has   spans   of  tern   of   secondary   cables   called   'stays,'   which 

1,700  feet,  since  many  considerations  relative  to  extend  from  the  top  of  the  towers,  and  are  at- 
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ached  ■!  intemis  to  tiic  bottom  of  the  stiffen- 
ing miat  out  to  a  distance  of  one  fourth  tbe 
span,  at  which  poijit  their  inchnation  is  tan- 
gential to  the  main  cables  at  the  tops  of  the 
towers.  These  stays  are  superfluous  members, 
as  the  stiffening:  trusses  can  be  properly  de< 
signed  to  sustain  safely  ail  the  moments  and 
shears  to  wliich  they  may  be  Eubjected,  without 
the  aid  of  the  stays,  and  it  is  probable  that 
diey  will  be  omitted  in  the  structures  of  the 
future.  Aa  commonly  employed,  their  purpose 
is  to  prevent  oscillations  in  the  truss  under  the 
effects  of  wind  strain  or  un symmetrical  loads. 
The  use  of  the  stiffening  truss  may  be  briefly 
explained  as  follows:  A  suspended  cable  sus- 
taining only  its  own  weight  assumes  the  curve 
known  as  the  elastic  catenary.  In  the  case  of 
a  bridge  the  weight  of  the  roadway  and  the  live 
load  is  much  greater  than  the  weight  of  the 
cables  and  produces  stresses  and  elongations 
which  cause  them  to  deflect  from  the  theoretical 
curve,  while  additional  deflections  are  produced 
by  the  sag  of  the  cables,  which  increases  or 
decreases  with  the  rising  or  falling  of  tempera- 
ture, and  which  together  with  the  oscillations 
caused  by  wind  and  the  application  of  unsym- 
metrical  loads  make  the  structures  unstable  to 
the  point  of  actual  destructi(»i  due  to  a  lack  of 
rigidity.  It  is  (he  ofiice.  of  the  stiffening  truss 
to  supply  this  rigidity,  and  to  distribute  the 
effects  of  partial  Toads  aniformly  over  the  ca- 
bles. The  stiffening  truss  is  necessary  only  be- 
tween the  towers.  In  some  bridges  it  extends 
from  tower  to  tower  without  brcaira  in  the 
chords,  while  in  others  the  upper  chord  is  cut  at 
the  middle  of  the  span,  or  the  chords  are  fitted 
with  sliding  joints  at  that  point  to  allow  for  the 
effects  of  live  loads  and  changes  of  temperature. 
Additional  rigidity  in  the  structure  is  obtained 
l^  giving  the  stiffening  truss  an  upward  camber 
in  the  form  of  a  parabolic  curve,  the  sustaining 
lungers  being  provided  with  sleeve  nuts  at  their 
their  lower  ends  permitting  them  to  be  adjusted 
in  length  so  that  the  tension  upon  them  ia  equal 
imder  an  uniform  load.  These  hangers  are  all 
equel  in  site  and  are  dimensioned  to  resist  a 
tension  equal  to  the  maximum  floor  load  applied 
to  them.  They  are  provided  with  eye-loops  at 
the  upper  end,  by  which  thej^  are  connected 
with  a  bolt  to  bands  that  encircle  the  cables. 
These  cables,  instead  of  hanging  in  vertical 
planes,,  as  might  be  supposed,  ate  'cradled' ; 
that  is,  they  are  drawn  together  at  the  middle 
of  the  span,  so  that  the  distance  between  them 
at  that  point  is  less  than  at  the  towers,  resulting 
in  slightly  decreasing  the  sag  and  giving  an  addi- 
tional stiffness  to  the  bridge  against  lateral 
oscillations,  at  the  expense  of  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  stresses  of  the 
cable.  On  the  tops  of  the  towers  the  cables  rest 
freely  in  movable  saddles  through  which  the 
strains  due  to  loads  on  the  main  span  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  anchorages  ypon  the  slightest  mo- 
tion of  the  saddles  on  their  rollers.  See  Fif[.  47. 
As  this  motion  cannot  occur  until  the  friction 
of  the  rollers  has  been  overcome,  the  strain  on 
the  parts  of  tbe  cables  between  the  towers  and 
the  land  is  less  than  the  strain  on  the  parts  be- 
tween the  towers  themselves,  when  the  main 
span  only,  is  covered  with  a  live  load.  The 
effect  of  the  difference  of  the  horizontal  com- 
ponents of  these  strains  on  the  tops  of  the 
towers  is  to  pull  them  over  toward  each  other. 


To  transmit  these  strains  to  the  andiorages,  see 
Fig-  48,  the  wires  of  the  cables  are  passed 
around  pins  or  terminated  in  sockets  at  (a), 
which  are  attached  to  a  series  of  e^e-bars,  con- 
nected with  the  anchor  plate  (E>)  imbedded  in 
the  masonry  of  the  anchora^s.  These  eye-bara 
vary  in  their  inclination  until  they  become  ver- 
tical at  the  plate,  and  are  provided  with  special 
blocks  of  iron  and  stoue  at  the  connecting  pint 
at  the  points  of  change  in  direction  to  resist  the 
strains    due    to    the    angular    deviation.    The 


stresses  in  the  anchor  bars  decrease  with  the  ■ 
decrease  of  the  inclination  from  the  vertical, 
therefore  the  upward  pull  on  the  anchor  plate 
is  much  less  than  the  strain  on  the  cables.  The 
exact  amount  of  this  upward  pull  is  difficult  to 
determine,  since  the  anchor  bars  are  closely  sur- 
rounded with  masonry  and  concrete,  so  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  degree  of  stability  and  to 
proKct  them  from  corrosion,  and  are  therefore 
unreachable;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  varia- 
tion in  stress  is  similar  to  that  occurring  in  a 
belt  passing  around  a  portion  of  a  pulley.  Rela- 
tive to  methods  of  cable  connections,  it  has  beea 
proposed  to  connect  the  cables  directly  to  ter- 
minal sockets  on  the  water  sides  of  the  towen 
and  to  connect  the  back  stays  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  their  land  sides.  The  special  advantages 
of  the  method,  however,  have  never  been  prac- 
tically determined. 

Many  novel  methods  have  also  been  suggest- 
ed for  stiffening  the  cables.  A  system  of  truss- 
ing by  which  Ae  cables  are  connected  with  the 
roadway  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  short 
span  bridges.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  has 
been  found  more  practicable  to  make  the  cables 
of  links  or  eye-bars,  therefore  the  structures 
cannot  be  considered  true  suspension  brit^es. 
Another  method  provides  for  a  main  span 
hinged  at  several  points,  thus  converting  it 
into  a  two-hinged  arch  if  hinged  at  (a)  and 
(fr)  ;  into  a  three-hinged  arch  if  hinged  at  (o), 
(c),  and  (6),  and  into  a  cantilever  bridge  if 
the  system  of  hinges  is  applied  to  the  land  spans 
also.    See    Fig.  49.    Two   other    methods   may 

Fia  49- 

be  mentioned,  although  in  both  cases  the  struc- 
tures are  inverted  arches.  Fig.  59  shows  a  cable 
trussed  on  its  upper  side  by  bracing  which  con- 
nects it  with  two  straight  chords  extending 
from  the  tops  of  the  towers  to  the  middle  of 
the  span.  Fig.  51  shows  two  parallel  cables  or 
wire  link  chains,  connected  by  a  system  of 
bracing.  This  method  has  been  embodied  in 
the  specifications  and  plans  for  a  number  of 
important  bridges  where  a  number  of  railway 
tracks  were  used,  and  very  heavy  moving  loads 
had  to  be  provided  for.  It  is  an  open  question 
as  to  whether  the  braced  cable  or  the  unstiffened 
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cable  system  is  Ihe  more  advantageoas  for  long 
span  bridges.  Trussing  the  cables  andoubtedly 
possesses  the  advantages  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  stiffness  of  the  structure  under  a  live  load, 
and  the  reduction  in  weight  of  the  roadway 
trusses;  but,  since  they  are  actually  inverted 
arches,  they  possess  such  elements  of  uncertainty 
and  complexity  due  to  temperature  conditions 
and  live  load  that  thej'  do  not  appear  to  be  a 

step  in  the  right  direction  in  " — — -■ 

long  span  bridges. 


'Metallic  arch  bridges'  may  be  grouped  into 
three  principal  classes,  according  to  their  mode 
of  support  or  the  number  of  hinees  in  each 
truss,  (t)  Two-hinged  arches,  with  3  hinge  at 
each  abutment,  and  continuous  throughout;  (3) 
tfaree-hinged  arches,  with  a  binge  at  each  abut- 
ment and  one  at  the  crown;  and  (3)  contin- 
uous arches  with  the  ends  fixed  rigidly  to  the 
abutments.  One-hinged  arches  with  the  hinge 
at  tlie  crown  have  been  built,  but  are  obsolete 
on  account  of  their  theoretic  disadvantages. 
The  simplest  and  most  efEcient  type  is  the 
three-fainged  arch,  usually  composed  of  a  hori- 
zontal upper  chord,  which  is  united  to  a  curved 
or  broken  lower  chord  by  vertical  and  diagonal 
bracing,  and  when  thus  connected  it  is  desig- 
nated as  'spandrel -braced,'  and  the  hinge  at  the 
crown  is  placed  in  the  lower  chord,  and  the 
floor  system  is  supported  directly  by  the  upper 
chord  at  the  panel  points.    See  Fig.  52,    The 


with  solid  webs,  or  with  diagonal  bracing  con- 
necting the  flanges.  The  relative  merits  of  Ihe 
three  types  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows,  to- 
gether with  a  reference  to  one  or  more  of  the 
most  notable  structures  of  each  type ; 

In  the  two- hinged  arches  the  strains  and 
stresses  cannot  be  determined  except  by  taking 
into  account  the  deformation  of  the  material 
which  is  always  supposed  to  occur  within  Ihe 
elastic  limit;  therefore  they  possess  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  continuous  structures,  and  al- 
though they  require  the  most  careful  work  in 
their  construction,  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
their  degree  of  security  under  the  action  of 
loads  that  may  develop  stresses  exceeding  the 


elastic  limit  of  the  material.  On  the  otbcrhind, 
they  have  a  reduced  deflection  at  the  crowa; 
their  deformation  due  to  temperature  is  less, 
and  being  stiffer  than  the  three-hinged  arch, 
are  better  adapted  than  the  latter  far  longspans 
designed  to  sustain  heavy  railroad  trafiic  The 
largest  two-hinged  arches  with  solid  webs  ever 
built  are  those  of  the  Washington  bridge  over 
the  Harlem  River  at  New  York  city,  completed 
in  1S89.  They  have  a  clear  span  of  510  feet  and 
a  clear  rise  of  92  feet  The  largest  steel 
trussed  two-hinged  arch  in  this  country  is  that 
of  the  structure  which  replaced  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  Qifton  suspension  bridge  in  i6t^  It 
has  a  clear  span  of  S40  feet,  and  a  clear  rise  of 
150  feet.  The  largest  arch  of  this  type  abroad 
is  that  of  the  Garabit  viaduct  in  France,  whicb 
has  a  span  of  541  feet  and  a  rise  of  ai;}  feet 

Practically  all  of  the  remarks  applied  to  the 
two-hitaged  arches  also  apply  to  arches  with 
fixed  ends.  The  finest  example  of  this  type  ii 
the  Saint  Louis  bridge,  over  the  Mississippi 
River,  completed  in  1874.  ^ts  central  arch  has 
a  clear  span  of  530  feet  and  a  rise  of  47  feet, 
while  the  adjacent  arches  have  a  span  of  5a) 
feet  and  a  rise  of  44  feet; 

The  three-hinged  arcbea  are  statically  de- 
terminate structures,  in  which  the  reactions  and 
stresses  due  to  any  loading  can  be  found  with- 
out any  assumption  derived  from  the  theory  of 
elasticity,  as  exactly  as  those  of  a  simple  beam 
or  truss.  Subject  to  more  deflection  and  de- 
formation, and  therefore  not  as  etiS  as  are  the 
other  types,  it  is  unsuitable  for  heavy  railroad 
traflic,  but  is  eminently  satisfactory  for  high- 
way bridges,  and  the  roofs  of  train  sheds  and 
exposition  buildings,  where  the  span  is  too  great 
for  the  economical  employment  of  simple  roof 
trusses.  The  largest  arches  of  this  tn>e  ever 
constructed  were  those  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building,  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chi- 
cago, in  1893. 

The  latest  important  addition  to  the  list  of 
metallic  arch  bridges  is  the  strncture  just  com' 
pleted  across  the  Zambesi,  in  central  Africa,  on 
the  line  of  the  proposed  Cape  to  Cairo  railroad. 
It  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  below  the 
famous  Victoria  Falls,  and  consists  of  a  com- 
bination girder  and  arch,  three-span  structure, 
of  a  total  length  of  650  feet,  the  central  arch 
of  which  has  a  span  of  500  feet,  and  carries  the 
roadway  at  a  height  of  420  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water.  All  the  material  was  shipped 
from  England  and  the  structure  was  built  in  a 
year. 
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Railway  Bridges  and  Buildings'  (Chicago 
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Trusses'  (New  York  1886)  ;  Cooper.  'Ameri- 
can Railroad  Bridges'  (New  York  1890)  ;  Fos- 
ter, 'Treatise  on  Wooden  Trestle  Bridges' 
(New  York  1891);  Waddell,  <Pocket-Book  fo( 
Bridste  Engineers'  (New  York  1898)  ;  Warren. 
'Engineering  Construction  in  Iron,  Steel,  and 
Timber'  (New  York  1894)  I  Wright  and  Wing. 
'A  Manual  of  Bridge  Draughting'  (Stanford 
University  1896).  Also  consttlt  the  'Transac- 
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scientific  forms,  now  looked  upon  as  most  mod-  were   constructed    with    individual   members   so 

ern,    were   developed   in   a    crude    way    by   the  light   and    insignificant    that    the   structure   had 

ancients,  timber  cantilever  structures  heiag  built  no   rigidity.     In   recent  years   there  has  been  a 

by  the  Chinese  in  the  time  of  Confucius.  very  general  disuse  of  this  type  of  construction 

Bridge  design,  of  necessity,  continued  in  an  for  spans  under  150  feet,  and  the  best  engineer- 
elementary  stage  as  loiw  as  timber  and  mason-  ing  practice  now  calls  for  riveted  structures 
ry  were  the  only  materials  in  use,  and  long  for  small  spans,  though  American  engineers 
spans  were  impracticable  with  such  materials,  still  use  the  pin- connected  type  for  lonn  spans 
though    the    "Towne"    lattice    spans,    built    en-  almost   universally.          , 

tirely  of  plank  connected  with  hard  wood  pins,  -The    general    principles    of    railroad    bridge 

were  as  nearly  perfect  as  was  possible  without  construction  have  not   undergone  much   change 

the  use  of  iron,  and  some  o(  these  spans  are  in  the  last  20  years,  as  practically  all  spans  are 

still  doing  efFeciive  duty  after  80  years  of  con-  built  on  the  general  lines  of  the  "Pratt"  truss, 

tinued  use.  with  vertical  compression  members  and  inclined 

The  earliest  use  of  iron  in  bridges  began  tension  memhers,  or  on  the  lines  of  the  *War- 
with  the  use  of  cast-iron  posts  and  cast-iron  ren"  truss,  with  all  main  web  members  inclined, 
arches,  but  this  material  was  not  found  entirely  but  the  constantly  increasing  weight  of  the  loco- 
satisfactory  for  long-span  bridRcs,  The  first  motives  in  use  has  tended  to  the  use  of  heavier 
real  development  began  with  the  use  of  wrought-  and  more  rigid  structures  with  long  panels  and 
iron,  which  was  first  used  in  this  country  in  as  few  members  as  possible,  more  substantia! 
vertical  tension  members  in  the  "Howe"  truss  details,  solid  floors,  stiff  lateral  and  vibration 
about  1840,  and  in  inclined  tension  members- in  bracing,  and  other  features  of  present  engineer- 
the  "Pratt"  truss  about  1845.  The  use  of  ing  practice,  which  reduce  vibration  and  add 
wrought-iron  tension  members  with  wood  and  to  the  rigidity  of  the  slr.ucture. 
cast-iron  compression  members  continued  until  The  rapidly  increasing  capacity  of  American 
about  i860,  when  Howard  Carroll,  an  Irish  bridge  building  shops  and  their  ability  to  fabri- 
engineer,  assistant  to  Chief  Engineer  Gray,  of  caCe  and  handle  single  members  of  sizes  im- 
Ihe  New  York  Central,  introdnced  the  riveted  possible  to  obtain  a  few  years  ago,  has  enabled 
lattice  bridge,  built  entirely  of  wrought- iron,  the  American  engineer  to  design  bridges  with 
which  was  developed  by  his  successors  on  that  practically  no  shop  limitations,  and  he  has  thus 
road,  and  used  until  very  recent  years,  been  free  to  make  designs  solely  with  the  idea 
Wrought-iron  plate  girders  were  also  first  built  of  producing  a  structure  with  the  maximum 
about   i860,  strength  and  rigidity  and  the  minimum  weight 

J.  R  Unville,  between   1850  and   i860,   in-  of  material, 

(roduced  on   the   Pennsylvania  Railroad  a   type  The  rapid  advance  thus  brought  about  would 

of    truss    with    flat    diagonals    and    hexagonal  have  been  impossible  had  not  the  ingenuity  of 

rolled-iron  posts,  and  about  this  same  time  Boll-  the  erecting  engineer  kept  pace   with  that  of 

man  and   Fink  introduced   on  the   Baltimore   &  the    designing    engineer,    but    this    specialty    of 

Ohio  their  multiple  suspension  types  of  trusses  erection   has   reached    such   an   advanced   stage 

with    flat    diagonals    and    vertical    iron    posts,  that   spans   of   1,800  feet,  with    single   members 

John  W.  Murphy  adopted   Whipple's  ideas  and  weighing   lao  tons,   are  now   erected  as   rapidly 

developed  a  truss  on  Whipple's  lines  with  cast-  as  any  smaller  span. 

iron  posts  and  square  bar  tension  members  with  One  of  the  recent  tendencies  of  American 

loop  eyes.  practice    has    been    to    substitute    plate    girder 

A  long  step  in  the  evolution  of  properly  de-  spans  for  all  short  bridges,  in  place  of  the  vari- 

signed     compression     members    was    made     by  ous   types   of   lattice  girders   and  pin-connected 

David   Reeves   about   1864,   when   he  began   the  spans  heretofore  in  genera!  use,   and  very  few 

use  of  the  rolled  iron,  round  segmental  •Phof-  engineers  use  any  type  of  steel  structure  except  a 

nix"  column,  and   about   that  date   he  also   de-  plategirder  for  spans  under  90  orioo  feet.      Some 

veloped    the     hydraulic     upset-end     on    tension  engineers  prefer  this  type  for  spans  as  long  as 

members,    which    were   made    by    the    Phrenix  125  feet.     To  summarize  general  practice,  it  can 

Iron  Company,  first  on  round  rods  and  after-  be   said   that    this   type   of   span    is    used    for 

wards    developed    into    eyes   on   flat    bars,    and  spans  from  20  to  100  feet,  spans  under  ao  feet 

these  two  features  were  combined  in  the  "Phce-  being  either  arches  or  rolled  beams,  and  spans 

nix"  bridge,  which   was  far  in  advance   of  any  over    100    feet    running    into    riveted    trusses. 

bridge  construction   at  that  date,   and   quickly  Plate  girders   are    frequently  built   with    solid 

came  into  very  general  use.     A^ile  it  still  pre-  floors,  with  the  ties  bedded  in  ballast,   and  the 

served   the   use  of  cast-iron  for  connections,   it  latest  floors  of  this  kind  are  built  of  reinforced 

permanently  did  away  with  any  further  use  of  concrete  slabs  or  arches,  as  the  older  trough 

cast-iron  for  compression  members,  and  its  Sim-  floors  and   buckle  plate  floors  have  been  found 

plicity  and  ease  of  erection  made  it  by  far  the  unsatisfactory,    owing    to    the    impossibility    of 

best  type  developed  up  to  that  time.     Many  of  preventing  rapid  deterioration  from  rust.    Plate 

these   bridges   are   still   in   use,   and   those   that  girder  spans  over  70  feet  long  generally  rest  on 

have    been    replaced    have    generally    been    re-  pin   bearings   at   each   end,  to  allow  tor   deflec- 

moved  on  accotmt  of  the  great  increase  of  roll-  tion.  and  have  cast-steel   end  shoes, 

ing  loads  to  be  carried,  and  not  on  account  of  The   usual   present   practice   is    to   build    all 

inherent  defects  in  tbe  design.  spans,  between  100  feet  and  17s  feet  with  riv- 

With    the   use  of   "eye  bars"   the   pin-eon-  eted  trusses,  and  the  old  style,  multiple-inter- 

nected  type  of  .truss  came  into  practically  uni-  section,    riveted    span    has    entirely   given    way 

versal  use  in  this  cpuntry,  since  it  had  great  to    the    riveted,    single- intersect  ion    truss    with 

advantages   over  riveted  bridges  in  many  re-  long  panels.     For  deck  spans,  the  old  practice 

specis ;   but    owing  to   its   ease   of   erection,    it  of    supporting   the    ties    directly   on   the^  upper 
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chord    has    laTKcly   disappeared,    and    either    a  Fig.  a  shows  the  415-foot  draw  span  of  the 

solid  ballasted  floor  is  nsed,  or  a  regular  floor  Central  Bridge,  carrying  Seventh  Avenue  over 

Kystem   is  laid,  consisting  of  cross  floor  beams  the  Harlem  River  in  New  York  City,  together 

resting   on   the   upper   chords,   and   longitudinal  with   the  lattice  girder  approach   spans  thereto, 

stringers  framed  between  floor  beams.  The  metal  arch  bridge  is  a  type  of  structure 

For   through   spans  the   ordinary  practice   is  developed   almost   wholly    in   recent   years,  and 

to   use   a   floor   system   with   cross   floor  beams  there    are    various    modifications    of   this   type, 

riveted  in  between  the  vertical  posts  and  longi-  some  being  built  as   spandrel   arches,   in  which 

tudinal     stringers     riveted     between     the     floor  the    web    members    connect    a    horizontal   top 

beams,  but  in  many  cases  a  solid  ballasted  floor  chord   with  an  arched  lower  chord,  having  the 

is  used,  in  which  case  the  lower  chords  are  re-  floor    system    supported    on    the   top  .chord   or 

inforced    against    bending   by    supporting    them  framed    in    between   vertical    posts    at    the   top 

at  their  middle  points  from  a  suth-panel  in  the  chord    level,   while   others   are   built  as  braced 

truss,  or  by  making  deep  lower  chords  capable  ribs,  havinflr  both  chords  arched  and  connected 

of  withstanding  the  bending  in  addition  to  the  together  with  the  web  members,  and  th«  floor 

direct   stress.     Fig.   3   shows   a   i3S-foot  double  supported    00    verrfcaJ    posts    resting    on    the 

track  through  span   with   solid   floor  built  with  braced  rib  at  panel  points.     Each  of  these  tni^s 

deep  lower  chord  sections.  of  arch  spans  is  further  varied  by  being  built 

Spans   over   173   feet   are   usually  built  with  hy   some   engineers   with   two    pin    bearings  it 

pin   connections   and,    where    (he   span   is    long,  the  two  supports,  and  by  others  with  the  ad(E- 

the   upper  chord   is   generally  curved   so   as   to  tion  of   a   third   pin   bearing  at  the  crown.    It 

give  a  maximum  depth  at  the  centre,  and  truss  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of  two  hmjcts 

depths   are  proportioned   so  as  to  give   a  prac-  that  the  omission  of  the  centre  hinge  adds  con- 

tically    uniform    upper    chord    section    through-  siderably  to  the  rigidity  of  the  span,  but  it  has 


Upper  and  tower  laterals  and  transverse  not  yet  been  conclusively,  demonstrated  that 
bracing  are  now  universally  built  of  riveted  the  diird  hinge  adds  appreciably  to  the  vibta- 
members,  and  the  older  form  of  tension  rods  tion,  and  this  third  hinge  disposes  of  the  greil 
used  for  purposes  of  wind  and  vibration  brae-  uncertainty  of  temperature  stresses,  and  allows 
ing  has  entirely  disappeared.  Simple  truss  the  exact  calculation  of  the  true  stresses  and 
spans  of  this  character  have  been  built  to  a  sections  by  static  methods,  so  that  it  has  can- 
maximum  length  of  550  feet,  which  is  the  siderable  advantage  and  is  more  in  use  thin 
length  of  the  channel  span  over  the  Ohio  River  the  two-hinged  type.  Many  long  spans  have 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  this  being  the  longest  span  been  built  of  this  type,  the  longest  span  being 
of  its  kind  m  the  world,  though  the  675-foot  the  upper  span  over  the  Niagara  River,  which 
suspended  span  of  the  Quebec  cantilever  bridge,  is  a  braced  rib  arch  of  840  feet  span, 
now  under  construction,  will  largely  exceed  Fig.  4  shows  the  proposed  Henry  Hudson 
this.  Memorial    Bridge    over    the    Harlem    River   in 

Such    spans    could    and    would    be   built    of  New  York  City,  with  a  steel  arch  span  of  8a) 

much  greater  length  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  feet 

that  in  navigable  rivers  of  a  magnitude  requir-  Suspension     bridge     design    has     not     been 

ing  such  spans,  the  government  will  not  allow  changed    as    much    as    other    t>'pes    in    recent 

the  waterway  to  be  even  temporarily  obstructed  years,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  this  type 

with    falsework,    so   that    for   long   spans    it   is  has  not  been  adopted  to  any  extent  for  railroad 

more  economical  to  use  a  cantilever  or  some  bridges  on  account  of  its  flexibility,  for  while 

other   type    of    structure    that    can    be    erected  a   flexible   cable   can   be   made   sufficiently   stiff 

without   placing    any   obstruction    in    the    main  for  comparatively  light  highway  loads,  it  would 

channel.  require     so    much    material     in     the    stiff enitij 

In  draw  spans,  the  recent  changes  in  prac-  trusses  to  satisfactorily  provide  for  heavy  rail- 
tice  have  been  in  the  same  direction  as  for  road  moving  loads  that  some  other  type  of 
through  spans,  as  far  as  the  trusses,  floor  and  structure  would  prove  more  economical.  How- 
bracing  are  concerned.  The  practice  of  coun-  ever,  in  the  few  spans  of  this  type  which  haw 
ter-bracing  the  trusses  hy  means  of  diajfonal  been  recently  built,  there  have  been  some  radi- 
coutiter  rods  has  been  abandoned,  and  stiff  cal  improvements  over  older  designs.  The 
riveted  diagonals  are  used,  capable  of  carrying  stiffening  trusses  have  been  greatly  increased 
either  tension  or  compression  where  reverse  in  depth  and  strength,  atid  rocking  steel  towers 
stresses  occur.  For  draw  spans  of  short  span  with  the  cables  made  fast  to  the  top  have  taken 
or  in  cities  or  other  situations  where  there  is  the  place  of  rigid  towers  with  (he  cables  sup- 
not  plenty  of  room  tor  a  swing  bridge,  the  ported  on  rolling  shoes  over  the  top.  The 
•rolling  lift*  bridge  has  been  adopted  and  has  three  large  suspension  bridges  over  the  East 
proved  most  efficient.  For  long  draw  spans,  River  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are 
the  centre  pier  revolving  span  is  still  the  type  excellent  types  of  the  evolution  of  this  form 
in  common  use,  and  for  spans  up  to  400  feet  a  of  structure,  and.  while  the  Williamsburg 
central  pivot  bearing  is  generally  used.  For  Bridge  is  the  longest  span  of  its  kind  in  exM- 
spans  over  400  feet  a  rim-bearing  turntable  drum  ence,  having  a  span  of  1,600  feet,  the  Manhst- 
rolling  on  a  circle  of  conical,  cast-steel  wheels  tan  Bridge,  is  the  most  modera  span,  and  is 
has  been  found  most  satisfactory,  and  for  very  designed  to  carry  more  traffic, 
heavy  spans  two  concentric  drums  and  circles  The  cantilever  bridge  has  come  into  fcp 
of  wheels  are  used.  general  use  in  recent  years,  not  because  of  tne 

The  use  of  steam  as  an  operating  power  for  economy  in  metal  required,  as  this  type  weigta 

swing   bridges    has    almost   disappeared,    being  more  than  a  simple  truss  or  an  arch  of  eqnw 

replaced    by    electric    motors,    which    are    more  span,  but  because  of  die   great  advantage  that 

economical  and  do  away  with  many  difficulties  it  can  be  erected  without  puttti^  falsework  » 

encountered  in  the  use  of  steam  engines  and  the  main  channel.     Since  the  government  oov 

their  boilers.  prohibits  even  temporary  interference  wiA  fi"'- 
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1.  8i2-foot  Canliltver  Bridge  over  Monongalicla  River  at  Piiuburgii.  Pa.  ^ 

2.  4i5-{oot  Draw  Span  over  Harlem  River  at  Stvetitli  Avenue,  New  York  QWr,,.  C  jQOQIC 
3-  135-foot  Throtigli  Span  with  solid  floor,  W.  P.  T.  Ry.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  PaT        '  O 

4,  820-foot  Proposed  Arch  for  Henry  Hudson  Bridge  over  Harlem  River,  New  York  City. 
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^tion,  it  has  made  this  type  praclically  man- 
dator;  for  long:  spans,  as,  if  any  other  type  is 
adopted,  the  spaji  must  be  erected  with  addi- 
tional materia],  causing  it  to  act  temporarily 
as  a  cantilever,  and  this  additional  erection  ma- 
terial overbalances  the  saving  of  any  type 
adopted.  When  the  erection  is  considered, 
therefore,  it  has  been  found  that  the  cantilever 
is  the  most  economical  of  all  types  for  long 
spans,  and  while  some  engineers  claim  that  a 
suspension  bridge  is  cheaper  tor  very  long 
spans,  it  is  certain  that  equal  rigidity  cannot 
be  obtained  for  equal  cost  by  using  a  suspen- 
sion bridge  on  a  span  of  less  than  1,500  feet, 
and  even  considerably  above  this  span  the  can- 
tilever will  in  all  probability  prove  the  most 
economical.     For  this  reason  the  cantilever  has 

tractically  become  the  standard  type  for  all 
mg  spans,  and  several  very  notable  bridges  of 
this  kind  have  recently  been  completed  and 
are  now  under  construction.  The  cantilever 
over  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  at  Quebec,  hav- 
ing a  span  of  i^oo  feet,  is  the  longest  span  of 
any  kind  in  the  world. 

Cantilever  bridges,  are  comparatively  new, 
but  even  in  the  few  years  in  which  they  have 
been  ia  use  they  have  been  greatly  improved 
in  their  general  arrangement,  details,  and  erec- 
tion devices.  The  capacity  of  the  bridge  shops 
to  manufacture  eye  bars  as  lar^e  as  16  inches 
X  2  inches  and  83  feet  longf,  centre  to  centre 
of  eyes,  with  pin  holes  13  inches  in  diameter, 
and  heads  as  large  as  36  inches  in  diameter,  as 
vk'ell  as  to  build  and  ship  single  compression 
members  weighing  100  tons,  together  with  the 
ability  of  the  erecting  gangs  to  put  these  huge 
pieces  in  place  with  moving  travelers,  has  given 
the  desiring  engineer  practically  unlimited  op- 
portunities, and  has  brought  about  the  con- 
struction of  several  very  large  spans  of  this 
type  in  the  last  two  years,  notably  the  i,8tx>- 
(oot  span  at  Quebec,  the  1,1 82- foot  span  at 
Blackwetl's  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  the  812-foot 
span  over  the  Monongahela  River  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  The  first  two  bridges  are  described 
elsewhere,  and  the  Pittsburgh  cantilever  is 
shown  in  Fig.  I. 

Stone  arch  bridges  are  an  excellent  type 
for  short  spans,  where  the  owners  can  afford 
the  first  cost,  as  the  repairs  are  practically 
nothing,  but  this  type  has  not  changed  in  re- 
cent years,  though  in  the  modified  form  of  the 
reinforced  concrete  arch  it  is  being  introduced 
quite  ftenerally  for  ornamental  bridges  in  parks 
and  atics  where  the  aathetic  requirements  are 
more  important  than  economy,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  type  for  this  use,  but  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically used  for  long  spans  carrying  heavy 

The  many  wide  navigable  rivers  in  this 
country  have  given  the  American  bridge  engi- 
neer unequalled  opportunities  to  show  his  abil- 
ity in  the  design,  construction  and  erection  of 
long  spans,  and  that  he  has  made  good  use  of 
these  opportunities  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  longest  span  of  every  type  of  bridge  has 
been,  qr  is  being,  constructed  hy  American 
bridge  engineers.  In  all  probability  the  maxi- 
mum length  of  spans  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
as  it  has  been  proved  to  be  practical  to  build 
spans  up  to  l3ix>-feet,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  construction  of  much  loiiger  spans, 
if  they  arc  found  to  be  paying  investments. 
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The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  largest 
spans  of  various  types  of  steel  bridges  now 
built  or  building: 

TIUSS    SPANS. 
6go  fKl  —  SuBpcndcd 

SL  Liiwreiice   F.    .       .   _ __. 

630  feci —  Filed  span  of  Ihc  Blackwflli  UUi 

lercf.  New  York   Citr. 
611  feet —Fixed    aun    of    tbe    Csnlilever    over    lae 

Mis^aiooi  River  8l  Memphis,  Tenn. 
sso  feet  — Span   over    the    Ohin    RiTer    at    Louiavilk. 

S4S  feet  — Spao    over   the    Ohio   Kivei   at   Cmciiuiat), 

Ohio. 
SiS  f«t  —  Span  over  the  Delaware  River  neat  Phil*- 
delphis.  Pa. 

sao  feet  — l>rav  over  the   Mianuri   River  at  Omalia, 

Neb. 
50]  feet  —  Draw  over  the  Thaoieg  River  at  New  Lod. 

491  feet -^  Draw  over  tbe  St.  Louii  EUier  at  Duluth, 

415  feet  — Draw  over  the   Harlem   River,  Ne*  York. 


,  .__.       ____.]    over  RhirL   

(  feet  —  Arch  OTCi  Rhine  at  Duneldorf ,  GertnanT. 
1  feet —  Arch    Kaiaer    Wilhelm    Bridge   over    Wnn- 
pur  River,  Hungiten,  Germany. 

0  feet  — Arcb  over  Niasira  River  at  NiMtara  Falls. 

1  feet —  Arch  Canbit  VUdoct  over  Truyere  River. 


0  feet  —  Cantilerer  over  Firth  of  Fourth.   Scotland. 
J  feet  — Cantilever    over    Blackwella    laUnd    Cfaan- 
■ul,    New    York    City. 

0  feet  —  Cantilever,   Lanadown   Bridge,  India. 

1  feet  —  Cantilever  over  MononKabela   River.   Pitti- 


The  three  first  mentioned  truss  spans  are 
parts  of  large  cantilever  structures;  the  longest 
mdependent  truss  spans  are  those  of  the  St 
Louis  Municipal  Bridge,  668  ft 

The  Viaur  Arch  in  France  is  not  a  true  arch, 
as  it  is  a  combination  of  an  arch  over  the  cen- 
tral opening,  counterbalanced  by  two  semi- 
arches  extending  back  over  each  of  the  shores. 

The  Arch  spans  over  the  Rhine  at  Bonn  and 
Dusseldorf,  are  through  spans  with  the  floor 
suspended  from  the  arch  ribs,  while  all  the 
other  arches  are  deck  structures  with  the  floor 
above  the  crown   of  the  arch. 

This  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended  and 
many  structures  might  be  added  which  arc 
notable  for  particular  features,  such  as  the 
extremely  flat  arch  of  the  Alexander  III  bridge 
in  Paris,  having  a  span  of  362  feet  with  3  rise 
of  less  than  19  feet.  Many  viaducts  might  al»o 
be  added,  which  are  notable  not  from  any  great 
length  of  spans,  but  from  the  extreme  heights 
above  the  gorges  they  cross.  The  greatest  of 
these  is  the  Gokteik  Viaduct  in  Burmah,  where 
the  track  is  825  feet  above  bottom  of  gorge. 
Henhy  W.  Hodc^ 
ConsultiMS  Engineer,  fftw  York. 

BridgB  FotmdatioiiB.    See  FouNSAnom. 
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,  ,    "Receiving  Yard,*   vriiere  the  mteriai 

mposed  for  each   bridge  is   properly  selected,  classified, 

of  several   shops   and   departments   so  arranged  and  stored. 

in  their  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  move-  {3)  "Straightening  Department,"  irfiere  ihc 
ment  of  the  material  handled  by  them  is  contin-  irre^larities  in  the  material,  due  to  the  short- 
uous  and  in  ore  direction  — the  rough  material  comings  of  the  rolling  mill  processes,  are  cor- 
entering  at  one  end  of  the  plant  and  passing  reeled  by  more  accurate  methods.  The  buckla 
out  as  a  finished  product  at  the  other.  This  jr  the  plates,  and  the  deviations  from  Inie 
arrangement  insures  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  alipiment  in  the  plates  are  eradicated  by  pasj- 
the  tune  lost  in  handling,  and  also  the  pireatest  i„g  them  through  a  series  of  rolls  uscailj  eon- 
possible  economy  in  the  cost  of  production.  listing  of  ^ix  sets.  These  rolls  are  so  arrangM 
Each  of  these  shops  is  under  the  immediate  that  the  vertical  distance  between  them  can  be 
charge  of  a  torernan  or  supermtendent  who  re-  m^de  less  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  so  that 
ports  daily  to  the  genera!  superintendent  or  ^y  passing  a  plate  through  them  several  tines, 
manager  of  the  plant,  who  makes  out  the  pro-  jj  ^an  be  stretched  unequally  and  any  imper- 
gramTne  of  work,  and  prescribes  he  dates  upon  j,<^i„„,  ;„  ^^^^  alignment  of  its  edges  'hns 
which  the  different  pieces  of  work  are  expected  corrected.  Beams,  channels,  Z-bars,  and  olhei 
to  be  completed,  the  desideratum  teing  to  keep  ^^j  ^^apes  are  best  straightened  by  the  applica- 
the  various  shops  continually  working,  and  to  ^^  ^f  "i^^^,  pressure  to  the  parts  out  of  line 
complete  the  various  parts  of  the  bridges  m  the  ;,l  .  J^  nressM  or  hv  the  actinn  nf  1 
orfc  in  »W=h  ,h.y  „.  ,«,ui,.<l  «  th.  pUc.  of  ''^^^'J'  ^ZS  i     ,     JSwS-dS'S    1' 

-rul  i,..-!^; .  ^t  .V,-  ...u...  .t, .  ...  Badly     sprung     shapes     and     plates     may    be 

The  buddings  of  Iheyanons  shops  are  usu-  .t^i^j^^-.j  {    jxm     hamniereS  cold,  or  ate 

ally  of  fireproorconstract.on  and  cnniorn,  to  the  ^^„-  ^„„j.  f,  j,  h"„„,^  „ry  destVutii.e  1. 


requirement,  oflarger  rae,  good  Bghting  heat-  ,^    -„,te,i,rand  'should  hi  employed  onl,  , 
ing,    and   veublation.    They  are   connected   by       j    ^  resort 

^ir;rrS;i,?/if™'.'„','?';!?Cl)»!'t.™,L'°,;S;i'  U)  -Templel  and  Pattern  Shop,"  In  .114 

Wise  tnroufEn  them  so  as  to  tacuitate  the  trans-  ..      7 ,  ^,    »__.:•  ■ .1,     _   _<.' (  .1. 

portation  of  the  material  from  one  part  of  the  J''"!  .?„  S, ..'  "^Kh.  '„S  Sf™    t 

torks    to    another    with    the    least    imonnt    of  !""  "]f  f '  ,        ,'■  T       " 

handling..  Amp;,  yard-room  is  provided  at  the  "™, "l'!'   "XTh"    ?'t%.. 


pnd?  of  the  buildings  and  also  around  them  for 
the  storage  of  partially  completed  material  await- 


Icmplet  is  a  board  or  framework  of  boank 
side  of  which  is  an  exact  representatioi 


lilt  aiuiiiKi:  ui  Lwrtiajiy  tuiiipicicu  iiidti:Ji4I  iiwail-  c  ,\.         •  J  f  ai_  .11 

ing  their  turn  for  the  finishing  touches  before  °"?  "f    he  sides  of  the  metal  shape  or  pieceie- 

shipment.     These  yards  are  usSally  laid  out  so  quircJ  to  be  made.     On  it,  the  positions  for  i.l 

that  the  carrying  distance  is  as  short  as  possi-  ""^  ^'"'^    ''""^^'  P'"  ^°^^^-  .''";^'^  ^"^  "°^'^ 

ble,  and  the   work  of  carryit^  is   accomplished  ^""^    ^ccurately    marked     and    these    are    snhie- 

by  overhead  traveling  cranes  !1"'^"'1>'  '""sferred  to  the  melal  piece  by  punch- 

These  shops  may  be  designated  and  described  '"K,   scratchn.g   or  other  means,  preparatorj;  to 

as   follows  ■  the  final  operations  of  punching,  boring,  an  11  ing, 

(1)   "Power  Plant."  consisting  of  large  bat-  ■''^^"B.    shearing,    etc      Templets    a«_  usuall, 

teries  of  boilers  for  generating  steam,   and  en.  """^^  °{,t°^^  *'"'=  P'"^  ^>^'i^  f»  '".<='»  '"  "f«- 

gines   for   driving   the   dynamos   through   which  ''^--      When   very   aa:urate   fitting    is    requirtA 

power  and  light  are  furnished  to  all  parts  of  the  ^J"^'  ^re  laid  out  full  size  on  the  floor  of  the 

works,  and  other  engines  for  operating  the  air-  =''°r  '  ^^*'  ^°^  *""'"  ^^  ^^"'='".^  ""^'fe  '*'^' ^  ■? 

compressors   which    furnish   the   power   for   the  'V-    '"     separate     pieces     from     the     deUil 

portable    pneumatic    drills,    riveters,    hammers,  drawmgs.    As  a  rule,  as  many  parts  as  possible 

and  reamers,  and  also  the  compressed  air  usee!  "*  »  structure  are  designed  to  be  in  duphcale 

tor  the  diaft  of  rivet  furnaces,  and  blacksmith  *°  that  the  number  of  templets  required  will  be 

forges;    for    the    cleaning   of   finished    material.  ^   small   as   possible,   anji   the   final   fitting  and 

and   tor  painting  them  by  means  of  spraying  assembling  of  the  work  faciliUted  and  simplified. 
devl^.^.^.                                                                           '  Cs)   "Laying-out    Shop,"    where    each    indi- 

In  some  cases,  the  hydraulic  pumps  and  ac-  vidual  metal  shape,  plate,  and  piece  is  acciiraldj 

cumulators  which  supply  the  water  to  the  hv-  marked  in  accordance  with  the  templets, 
draulic  presses  and  riveters  are  also  located  ir  (6)   "Punch    and    Shear    Shop."    where   the 

the    buildings    of    the     power    plant,    alt     the  various  plates,  shapes  and  pieces  are  sheared  or 

machinery  of  which  is  installed  in  duplicate  so  cut  to  the  requir&l  length  and  bevel,  and  the 

that  in  case  of  an  acciden*    t  would  not  neccs-  holes  marked  from  the  templets  are  punched  by 

flitate  the  shutting  down  ot  tOc  entire  plant  dur-  suitable      machines.     See     article      under     title 

ing  the  time  consumed  in  making  repairs.  Metal  Working   Machinkby  in   this  encyclo- 

Although     the    first    cost    of    a    centralized  pedia. 
power  plant   is  comparatively  high,  its  advan-         When  the  thickness  of  the  pieces  is  greaief 

tages   over  that   of  a   scattered   system   may   be  than   the  diameter  of  the  punch,  punching  «il 

briefly   summed   up   as    follows:     Cheap   grades  unduly   strain  the  material,   and   the  holes  v\\\ 

of    fuel    may    l>e    used    under    the    boilers,    and  not  be  straight  and  smooth.     The  holes  in  'u'* 

mechanical   stokers   may   he   employed  and   thus  plates  and   shapes   are  usually  drilled.  aUhounb 

reduce   the   number  of  firemen  required  by  the  the  process  is  much  slower  and  more  expensive 

several    boilers    of    the    scattered    plants.     The  Single   and   gang  drills   are   used   for   this  pui- 

number  of  engine  attendants  is  also  greatly  re-  pose. 

dnced.  their  places  being  filled  by  a   few   elec-  Wrought   iron    and    soft   and    medium   stwJ 

tricjans  to  keep  the  wiring  and  motors  in  work-  whoa    of    the   proper    thicknesi   may    be  am 

ing   condition.    The  power   may   be  transmitted  punched ;  but,  hard  .'rteel  must  always  be  drilled 

to  every  part  of  the  plant  with  the  smallest  as  it  cannot  be  punched  without  craddog. 
amount  of  loss.  Since    the    diameters    of    the    edges  of  » 
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fuDched  bole  conttpona  to  the  diameters  of  the  made  are  first  heated  and  then  passed  into  the 
punch  and  die  respectively,  and  gives  the  hole  rivet  making  machine  where  they  are  upset, 
»  tapering  instead  of  a  cylindrical  form,  the  headed  and  cut  into  the  required  length  at  one 
Diual  practice  is  to  require  all  holes,  and  operation.  The  rivets  most  generally  em- 
especially  those  in  the  tension  membera  to  be  ployed  in  structural  work  range  from  ji  to  H 
reamed  to  a  diameter  }i  inch  larger  than  that    inch  in  diameter. 

of  the  punch,  so  as  to  remove  al!  ot  the  material  The  operations  designated  as  genera!  smith 
injured  by  the  process  of  punching.  work   consist  of  the   bending  of  plates,   shapes 

After  passing  through  this  shop,  all  the  and  angles  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
material  is  completely  ready  to  be  fitted  together  of  the  drawings,  the  upsetting  of  the  ends  of 
and  riveted  to  form  the  final  bridge  members  adjustable  tension  members,  the  making  of 
for  which  thev  were  designed  to  form  a  part,  devices  and  loop  eye-^ods,  and  all  forgings  siich 
Each  piece  when  completed  is  marked  with  a  as  punches,  drift  pins,  and  riveting  cups  that 
numbm"  or  letter  designating  its  proper  position    may  be  reeded  by  the  plant. 

m  the  finished  member,   and  all  the  pieces  be-  All    the    large   tension   members   of   pin-con- 

longing  to  the  same  structure  are  marked  by  a  uected  structures  are  made  in  this  shop.  The 
job  number  so  that  they  may  be  easily  identified  jteel  flats  from  which  these  eye-bars  are  made 
m  the  assembling  shop.  are  handled  as  follows:     About  four  feet  of  one 

{7)  "The  Assembling  Shop,'  This  is  end  ot  the  bar  is  heated  to  a  cherry  red  in  the 
usually  arranged  so  that  all  the  heavy  work  forge  and  then  placed  in  the  up-setting  machine 
is  handled  on  one  side,  and  the  small  work  on  which  forms  a  solid  head  very  nearly  the  size 
the  other.  All  the  different  pieces  which  make  of  the  finished  head.  It  is  then  reheated  and 
up  the  \-arions  members  are  assembled,  fitted  placed  in  the  die  of  the  steam  hammer  and 
and  bolted  together,  and  then  turned  over  to  hammered  out  to  the  proper  size  and  thickness, 
the  and  a  hole  punched  in  the  centre  of  the  head  to 

(8>  "RivWing  Shop"  where  the  riveting  is  facilitate  the  finish  boring.  A  careful  watch  is 
accomplished  by  various  forms  of  compressed-  kept  for  flaws,  and  all  of  those  discovered  are 
air,  steam  and  hydraulic  riveters.  cut  out  since  they  prevent  a  perfect  weld,   and 

When  the  member  exceeds  ten  tons  in  are,  no  matter  how  small,  a  source  of  weakness 
weight,  it  is  more  economical  to  use  portable  in  the  bar.  The  head  on  the  other  end  of  the 
riveters  than  stationary  riveting  machines.  As  bar  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  A  number 
a  rule,  hydraulic  riveters  are  the  most  efficient  of  bars  are  then  placed  in  the  annealing  furnace 
They  do  not  get  out  of  order  easily,  and  always  and  brought  gradually  to  a  cherry  red  temper- 
exert  their  full  pressure  upon  the  rivets ;  but,  ature,  after  which  they  are  allowed  to  cool 
in  their  portable  form  they  are  very  cumber-  gradually  so  as  to  remove  local  stresses  that 
some,  and  therefore,  the  pneumatic  portable  might  have  been  induced  by  the  processes  em- 
riveters  are  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  in  ployed  in  upsetting  and  forging  the  head.  The 
'euch  cases.  exactitude  required  in  this  work  is  indicated  by 

Rivets  are  made  of  soft  steel,  and  their  Cooper's  Specifications,  1901,  according  to 
lengths  ought  to  be  such  that  when  put  into  the  which,  Chord  pins  are  required  to  fit  the  pin 
holes  they  will  project  enough  to  furnish  a  holes  within  (^  of  an  inch  for  pins  less  than 
sufficient  amount  of  metal  to  fill  the  holes  com-  4^  inches  diameter;  while  for  lareer  pins,  the 
pletely  when  they  are  compressed.  Before  in-  clearance  may  be  ^  of  an  inch,  ft  ts  also  re- 
sertion  they  are  heated  to  a  cherry  red,  great  quired  that  the  bars  must  be  bored  to  lengths 
care  being  taken,  however,  not  to  bum  the  metal  within  1^  of  an  inch  for  each  25  feet  of  the 
in  die   heating,    and   thereby  render   them   hard    total  length. 

and  brittle.    On  the  other  hand,  if  driven  when  (n)  "The    Painting   and    Shipping   Depart- 

they  are  too   cold   they   will   not   fill   the   holes    ment"   consists   of   sheds   and   yards   where   the 
completely,  and  although  apparently  all  right  will    material    after   bemg   inspected   and   stamped   is 
be  weak  in  the  head.    All  rivet  heads  ought  to    pamted  and  prepared  for  shipment. 
be  smooth  and  free  from  cracks,  and  concentric  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  paint,  em- 

wilh  their  holes.  ployed    for    this    purpose    consisting    of    com- 

{9)  «The  Machine  Shop'  is  equipped  with  pounds  with  mineral,  asphaitum,  and  graphite 
an  endless  variety  of  metal  working  machines  bases;  but,  the  shop  painting  required  by  the 
such  as  planes,  borers  and  turning  machines,  usual  specifications  is  one  coat  of  boiled  Imseed 
etc..  which  are  employed  to  finish  the  bearing  oil  which  after  drying  makes  a  first  class  base 
surfaces  of  the  riveted  members,  and  other  parts  for  the  final  painting  in  the  field  after  erection, 
which  are  used  in  Oieir  construction  such  as  The  best  method  of  applying  the  paint  is  by  the 
pins,  rollers,  beds  and  sole  plates,  anchor  bolts  hand  with  a  brush.  Spray  painting  by  means  of 
»nd  the  various  bearing  parts  of  turntables.  compressed-air    has    the    advantage    of    greater 

\  The  material  for  the  pins  and  rollers  as  rapidity,  but  it  is  quite  wasteful,  and  unless  very 
osually  received  from  the  mills  has  a  diameter  carefully  done,  will  not  distribute  the  paint 
H  inch  greater  than   that  of  the  finished  pins,    evenly. 

and  has  to  be  turned  down  to  the  required  size  After  leaving  the  shops,  and  before  shipment,, 
and  the  threads  cut  on  the  ends  for  the  pin  the  material  is  carefully  examined  in  detail  to- 
nuts.  The  planers  are  employed  to  smooth  off  see  that  it  conforms  in  every  particular  to  the- 
flie  kces  of  the  bei"  and  sole  plates  ot  the  ex-  drawings  and  specifications,  by  the  inspectors  of 
pansion  joints.  both  the  bridge  company  and  the  purchaser,    A 

(10)  'The  Forge  Shop*  is  equipped  to  turn  large  percentage  of  this  work  is  done  by  inspec- 
ott  three  classes  of  work  — the  manufacture  tion  companies.  These  companies  employ  a 
of  rivets,  the  general  smith  work  required  in  a  large  nurnbei-  of  inspectors  who  are  sent  from- 
steel  structure,  and  the  forging  of  eye-bars.  one  place  to  another  to  examine  the  work  00- 

ITie  soft-steel  bars  of  which  the  rivets  are    hand.    The    inspection   companies   bid    for  ft*      ■ 
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Although  these  conipanies  usually  keep  a  per* 
maiient  inspector  at  the  works  of  a  large  bridge 
concern,  and  are  therefore  able  to  greatly  re- 
duce the  cost  of  inspection  to  the  purchaser,  the 
system  is  subject  to  many  objections,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  the  fact  that  the  actual  inspector 
is  personally  unknown  to  the  purchaser.  The 
exceedingly  satisfactory  services  rendered  by 
these  companies,  however,  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  large  amount  of  work  handled 
by  them,  and  their  high  professional  reputation. 

The  general  method  of  inspection  may  t>e 
briefly  stated  as  follows :  When  the  inspector 
of. the  purchaser  arrives  at  the  works  of  the 
bridge  company,  he  is  furnished  with  a  set  of 
the  plans  and  drawings  of  the  bridges  to  be 
inspected,  and  starts  in  at  once  to  familiarise 
himself  with  the  shops  and  working  methods  of 
that  particular  plant.  He  then  ascertains  the 
rolling  mills  from  which  the  rough  material  for 
the  structures  will  be  obtained,  and  begins  the 
work  of  actual  inspection  at  that  point.  All  the 
material  is  carefully  examined  for  flaws  and 
surface  defects,  and  tested  for  strength,  and 
when  found  satisfactory  is  stamped  by  him  with 
a  hammer,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  works  of 
the  bridge  company.  Subsequently,  he  keeps  a 
general  oversight  of  the  material  as  it  passes 
through  the  various  shops  and  departments  of 
the  bridge  works  until  it  has  passed  out  of 
them  and  is  ready  for  the  final  examination. 

For  methods  of  testin^see  article  under  title 
Testing  Machines-  in  this  encyclopedia. 

WiixiAW  MoHEY,  Jr.,  C.  E. 

"  Nfui  York.  ' 

Bridge  of  Allan,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in 
Stirlingshire,  on  the  border  of  Perthshire,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Allan,  about  three  miles  north 
of  Stirling,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
Caledonian  Railway  and  a  line  of  tramway  cars. 
Owing  to  the  mildness  of  its  climate  and  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  Bridge  of  Allan  is  a 
favorite  spring  and  summer  resort  for  invalids. 
It  is  built  partly  on  a  plateau  of  considerable 
height  and  partly  on  low  ground  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  is  finely  laid  out  with  trees 
and  public  walks.  It  is  frequented  partly  on 
account  of  its  mineral  wells. 

Bridge  of  Sighs,  a  bridge  in  Venice,  dating 
back  to  J597.  ft  spans  the  Rio  della  Paglia, 
connects  the  duca!  palace  with  the  prisons,  and 
forms  a  graceful  structure  32  feet  above  the 
water,  enclosed  at  the  sides  and  arched  over- 
head. It  contains  two  passages,  through  which 
prisoners  were  led  for  trial,  judgment  or 
punishment. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  city,  port  of  entry, 
county-seal  of  Fairfield  County  on  Long  Island 
Sound  and  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R., 
50  miles  northeast  from  New  York  City,  17 
miles  southwest  from  New  Haven,  It  is  the 
second  city  in  the  state  in  population.  The 
city  and  town  are  conterminous,  about  15  square 

Bridgeport  harbor  is  the  estuary  of  a  small 
river,  the  Pequonnock,  and  a  tidal  inlet,  called 
Yellow  Mill  Pond,  with  a  peninsula  between. 
The  lower  part  of  the  harbor  is  about  a  mile 
wide  and  extends  about  a  mile  to  the  sound. 
The   two   arms  of   the   harbor   divide   the   city 


into  three  parts;  the  main  dty  and  chief  busi- 
ness centre  lies  west  of  the  harbor ;  the  section 
called  East  Bridgeport  with  a  secondary  busi- 
ness street  occupies  the  peninsula ;  and  Sunuaer- 
tield  and  Newheld  sections  lie  east  of  the 
harbor. 

Rising  from  the  plain  along  the  Sound  arc 
three  elevated  districts ;  the  nearest  Golden 
Hill,  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  residential 
sections,  farther  back  are  Old  Mill  Hill  to  the 
northeast  and  North  Bridgeport  to  the  nonh, 
both  commanding  fine  views  of  the  Sound. 

Parki,  etc.—  Bridgeport  is  called  "Park  Ciij-" 
from  its  numerous  breathing  places.  The  pnn- 
cipat  parks  are  Seaside,  Beardsley,  Washington, 
and  Pembroke.  Seaside  Park  contains  about 
7^  acres  with  a  two-mile  boulevard  alcMig  tlte 
Sound  protected  by  a  strong  sea-wall.  Here 
are  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument  and 
monuments  to  Elias  Howe  and  Fhineas  T. 
Bamum,  the  sewing  machine  of  the  one  and 
the  business  enterprise  of  the  other  having  been 
largely  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the 
city.  Beardsley  Park  in  the  northeastern  pan 
of  the  city  contains  about  150  acres,  to  which 
river  and  lakeside,  woods,  and  hills  give  ihe 
charm  of  nature.  Washington  Park,  about  4 
acres,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  East  Side.  Pem- 
broke Park  is  a  long,  broad  green,  an  expansion 
of  ilie  Old  King's  Highway  from  New  Yori 
to  Boston.  The  finest  cemetery  is  Mounum 
Grove,  about  ?5  acres  near  the  western  bound- 
ary. 

The  finest  residence  sections  are  Golden  Hill, 
central,  Fairfield  Avenue  the  main  thoroiart 
to  the  west,  Seaside  Park  vicinity  in  the  south. 
Brooklawn  (new)  and  Clinton  Avenue  in  the 
northwest,  Seaview  Avenue  along  the  Soiuxl 
in  the  southeast,  and  Mill  Hill  and  North  Main 
Street  with  their  splendid  views. 

Public  Buildings. —  The  most  notable  public 
buildings  are  the  government  building,  with  the 

EQsl-office  and  custom-house;  the  county  courl- 
ouse;  the  Barnum  Memorial  Institute,  be- 
queathed to  the  Historical  Society  and  the 
Scientific  Society  in  common;  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  Burroughs  Library, 
the  Bur  rough's  Home  for  Women,  the  Sterling 
Widows'  Home,  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asyluni 
and  the  Bridgeport  and  St.  Vincents  Hospitals. 
A/a»u/ac/arei.— Bridgeport  is  the  leading 
manufacturing  city  of  Connecticut,  standing 
first  in  the  value  of  products  and  in  the  number 
bt  employees.  It  is  called  "the  Industrial 
Capital,*  The  manufactured  products  are  in 
great  variety,  chiefly  cartridges,  corsets,  sewing 
machines,  heavy  ordnance,  brass  goods,  elec- 
trical apparatus,  silver-plated  ware,  automobiles, 
torpedo  boats,  bicycles,  gas  and  easoline  motors, 
graphophot|es,  typewriters,  machine  tools,  boil- 
ers, cutlery.  Among  the  largest  manufacturing 
establishments  are  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co, 
(Wheeler  &  Wilson)  with  10  acres  of  worU 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.,  Warner  Brothers 
Corset  Co.,  Crane  Valve,  American  Tube  and 
Stamping,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver-platinu, 
American  Graphophone,  Union  Typewriter  Co,, 
Bridgeport  Brass  Co. 

Transportation. —  The  city  by  its  location  bis 
excellent  transportation  facilities.  The  railroad 
trackage  is  ample,  A  new  station  has  recently 
been  built  and  the  tracks  elevated  through  the 
city  at  a  cost  of  over  $3.ooo,ooa    The  harbor 
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admits  quite  large  vessels.  There  are  daily 
steamer  Jines  to  New  York  and  across  the 
Sound  to  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.  and  much  coast- 
ing business.  The  river,  creeks,  and  harbor 
arms  are  spanned  by  a  half  do^en  large  bridges. 
Electric  railway  service  is  thoroughly  developed, 
continuous  lines  running  to  New  York  and  ta 
New  Haven,  and  thence  to  Boston. 

Education. —  The  public  school  system  has  a 
High  School  and  25  grammar  school  buildings. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  private  and  parochial 
schools.  In  1912  the  public  schools  enrolled 
•5i733  pupils  and  employed  37s  instructors,  A 
free  public  library  established  in  18S1  now  con- 
tains about  60,000  volumes. 

Religion. —  The  religious  life  of  the  city 
centers  aroimd  some  90  churches.  The  leading 
denominations  are  Roman  Catholic,  Congrega- 
tional, Prostetant  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Epis- 
copal,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  and  Presbyterian. 

Social  Clubs.  There  are  many  social  clubs 
and  secret  societies.  Chief  among  the  clubs 
are  The  Seaside,  The  Algonquin,  The  Brook- 
lawn  Country  Qub,  The  University,  The  Bridge- 
port Yacht  Club.  The  oldest  Masonic  lodge, 
St.  John's,  dates  from  1762. 

Government. —  The  government  of  the  city 
is  committed  to  the  mayor,  elected  every  two 
years,  a  board  of  24  aldermen,  2  from  each 
district,  a  board  of  education,  12  members, 
elected  at  large  4  members  each  year,  a  board 
of  apportionment  and  taxation,  appointed  by 
the  mayor.  The  mayor  also  appoints  members 
of  the  police  board,  board  of  health,  fire  com- 
missioners, library  board,  park  commissioners, 
board  of  charities,  a  city  engineer  and  a  director 
ot  public  works.  The  city's  assessed  valuation 
of  property  is  $g7,6?6,440,  its  debt  $1,578^1 
and  its  tax  rate  about  15  mills  per  $1000.  The 
annual  outlay  is  nearly  two  millions,  about  a 
half  million  being  for  schools.  There  are  four 
national  banks,  five  savings  banks,  two  trust 
companies  ai\d  a  number  of  private  banks. 
Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  New _  York, 
the  retail  business  along  all  lines  is  extensive. 

Population. —  The  cit^  has  a  cosmopolitan 
population  consisting  basically  of  the  old  New 
England  stock,  balanced  with  the  thoroughly 
Americanized  families  from  Ireland,  Germany 
and  Scandinavia.  Later  additions  have  been 
drawn  largely  from  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe.  The  growth  of  population  has  been  as 
follows:  (1810)  1.089;  (1820)  1.500;  (1830) 
2,800;  (1840)  3.294;  ('850)  7,s6o;  (i860)  I3.20(>; 
(1870I  18.9^;  (1880)  27M3:  (1890)  48,866; 
(igoo)  70.996:  (1910)  102,054- 

History. — The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
1630.  on  lands  bought  from  the  Paugusset 
Indians,  who  in  1659  were  relegated  to  a  reserva- 
tion on'  Golden  Hilt.  It  was  called  Pughquan- 
rock  or  Pequonnock,  and  formed  a  parish  in 
the  towns  of  Fairfield  and  Stratford,  where  the 
inhabitants  went  to  church  till  they  built  their 
own  first  one  in  i6g5-  In  1694  they  petitioned 
to  have  it  renamed  Fairford ;  the  legislature 
chose  Fairlield  Village  instead:  they  rejected  it 
and  the  next  year  fixed  on  Stratiield,  which, 
however,  was  not  legalized  till  1701.  In  1703  the 
first  school  building  was  erected,  previous  teach- 
ing having  been  in  the  church  on  week-days. 
In  1707  the  first  services  of  the  Episcopalians 
were  held;  in  1748  their  first  church  was  built. 
In  1775  a  company  from  here  joined  Arnold's 
expedition  to  Quebec;  and  there  was  much  pri- 


vateering from  this  place  in  the  Revolution.  In 
1793  the  first  newspaper,  the  American  Tele- 
graphe,  was  issued.  In  1800  the  borough  of 
Bridgeport  was  incorporated,  including  the  vil- 
lage of  Newfield,  which  had  grown  up  at  the 
waterside,  the  old  settlement  being  along  the 
Boston  and  New  York  turnpike,  or  '<01d  Stage 
Road,"  now  in  part  North  Avenue.  In  1806  the 
first  bank,  Bridgeport  Bank,  was  organized.  In 
1821  the  town  of  Bridgeport  was  set  off,  having 
then  1,700  inhabitants,  218  dwellings,  73  stores 
and  warehouses,  and  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$24,701.  On  38  Sept.  1824,  the  first  Steamer  ran 
from  Derby  past  BridKe;>ort  to  New  York;  16 
April  1833.  the  first  Bridgeport  steamer,  the 
Citizen,  began  regular  trips.  The  Housatonic 
Railroad  was  opened  to  New  Milford  in  Febru- 
ary 1840;  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  began  run- 
ning to  Fairfield,  3  Sept.  1848,  to  New  York. 
]  Jan.  1S49.  This  ushered  in  the  period  of  real 
ci^  development,  i85o-6a  Gas  was  introduced 
December  1861 ;  water.  1854-S;  P,  T.  Barnum 
bought  large  tracts  of  land  in  East  Bridgeport 
and  opened  it  up  after  1850;  in  1856  the  Wheeler 
&  Wilson  Company  removed  here  from  Water- 
town  and  greatly  enlai^d  their  plant;  the  Howe 
Company  came  in  1863,  and  the  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Company  in  i86S-  In  1870  the  city 
amiexed  a  part  of  Fairfield;  in  1899  Summer- 
field,  and  West  Stratford  across  Pembroke  Lake. 
(See  Orcutt's  *  History  of  Stratford  and 
Bridgeport,  >  1886.) 

Revised  by  Chas.  W,  Deane, 

Bridg'er's  Pbm,  a  Rocky  Mountain  defile 
in  southern  Wyoming,  several  miles  in  length 
and  having  a  high  elevation.  Its  wallsi  almost  . 
perpendicular,  rise  from  1,000  to  2,500  feet. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  it 
was  a  feature  of  the  overland  stage  route 

Bridges,  Robert,  American  iron- worker. 
Extrerady  little  is  known  of  him  personally. 
He  settled  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  in  1643  organized 
a  company  to  work  the  deposits  of  "bog  iron- 
ore"  in  that  vicinity.  He  went  to  London,  and 
organized  a  "Company  of  Undertakers  for  the 
Iron  Works,'  comprised  of  wealthy  Englishmen, 
who  advanced  ^1,000  for  the  work.  Foundry- 
men  were  brought  from  England  and  Scotland, 
a  plant  was  established  on  the  Saugus  River, 
and  for  several  years  furnished  most  of  the  iron 
used  in  this  country,  though  ultimately  the 
undertaking  failed,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
money  and  difficulty  of  making  collections.  In 
1645  Bridges  was  a  commissioner  to  confer  with 
the  governors  of  the  French  provinces  in  Cati- 
ada.  The  Colonial  records  snow  him  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  geoeral  conn,  and  its 
speaker  in  1646. 


College,  Oxford,  he  afterward  studied  medicine 
and  held  several  hospital  appointments,  retiring 
from  the  active  exercise  of  his  profession  in 
1882.  He  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly  of 
modem  English  poets  and  has  published,  usually 
privately,  eight  plays  and  several  collections  of 
poems.  Among  his  works  are  '  Prometheus  '  ; 
'Achilles  in  Scyrosi;  'Eros  and  P3yche> ; 
'Shorter  Poems';  'Milton's  Prosody.' 

Bridget,  the  name  of  two  saints  in  the 
Roman  (Tatholic  Church. 

1.  Saint  Bridget,  or  Saint  Bwde,  b.  Fochard, 
Armagh,  Ireland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
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century.    She  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  to  Mary;    the    Jewish    Synagogue;    the    Central 

avoid  the  offers  of  marriage  and  other  tempta'  School ;    Harrison's   Free   School ;   a   handsome 

tions  to  which  this  worldly  advantage  exposed  market-place;  the  barracks  at  the  south  e^itrem- 

her,    implored   God   to    render   her    ugly.      The  ity    of    the    city;    and    the    military    hospitals. 

prayer  was  granted,  and,  retiring  from  the  world,  Bridgetown   has  been   at   several   periods  much 

Bridget  built-  herself  a  cell  under  a   targe  oak,  damaged  by  fire.    The  last  calamity  of  that  kind 

hence  the  name  Kill-dara.  or  Kildare,  the  celt  of  occurred  in  1845,  when  a  large  portion  of  the 

the  oak.    Hither  she  was  followed  by  numerous  town  was  destroyed.    Pop.  over  2I,tX)0. 
other  virgins,  and  an  order  of  nuns  was  estab-  Biidgewater,     Francis     Egerton      (Thikd 

lished  which  spread  into  different  countries  and  Duke   of),    British    nobleman:    b.    1736;    d.   8 

flourished  for  centuries.     Saint  Bride  is  one  of  March  1803.   He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Scroop, 

the  chief  Irish  saints,  and  was  held  m  great  rev-  fourth  Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and 

erence  in  Scotland.  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  the  second  Dukt, 

a.  Saint  Budget,  Bkcit,  or  BiticrrTE,  datigh-  in  1748.     His  esUte  of  Worsley  contained  valu. 

ter  of  a  Swedish  prince :  b.  about  130Z ;  d.  Rome,  able  coa!  mines,  and  with  the  view  of  establish- 

1373-    At  the  age  of  16  she  married  UH  Gud-  ing  communication  between  these  and  Manches- 

mat-ssen,    afterward    seneschal    of    Nencia,    by  ter,  seven  miles  distant,  he  conceived  the  idea 

whom  she  had  eight  children.     Her  husband  and  of  a  navigable  canal.    Having  accidentally  made 

she  then  made  a  vow  of  mutual  continence.     On  the  acquaintance   of   James   Brindley,   and   per- 

her  husband's  death  she  founded  the  convent  of  ceived  his  great  engineering  talents,  he  employed 

Wadatena,  in  East  Gothland,  under  the  rules  of  him   in  the   construction   of  this   work,   which 

Saint  Augustine.    She  made  a  pilgrimage   to  after  encountering  much  opposition  and  ridicul^ 

Palestme,   and   died   on   her   return.      She   was  was  at  last  triumphantly  carried  through.     To 

canonized  in  1391.     She  had  left,  under  the  title  the  execution  of  this  scheme  the  Duke  devoted 

'Revelations,'  a  series  of  mystic  writings,  which,  all    his    energies    and    fortune,    restricting    his 

after  due  examination  by  the  proper  authorities,  expenditure  for  many  years  to  £too  per  annum. 
rT^I!'.'*v?°'^?'^  '^''i^''  ^S'  ^'^'L?^-."."5         Bridge-water.     Frands     Heniy     Egerton 

l^f^  I    ,■;   T'-S"  *"^'"Ba  have  been  tr^slated  (EichtS  E.mi.  ot),  English  clergytian;  b*  Loo- 

mto    Latm    and    French.      The    order    .of    St.  J„    ,,  ^^^    i^cfi-  h    Paris    rt   TTpS     tR-ki     H^ 

Bridget,  «dled  also  someUmes  that  of  St  &J-  ^^^  ^i'raTpr'e'^m^ntf  hiVE^n'^ish'fhurg 

vator  or  ti»e  Holy  Saviour   continued  m  Sweden  1,^^  j,;,  i^,^^  ^„  ^^^^  ^  ;„  p^^  ^ 

til     the    Refonnation     and    stm    includes    some  y^^^  ^^^  a   family   of  «ts  and  do^s   dressed 

religious   houses   m   Italy,   Portugal,   and   otJier  as  men  and  womenf  who  accompanied  him  upon 

countries.      Her   youngest   daughter.    Catherine,  his   drives.     By   his   will   he  leSt  540,000  to  be 

was  also  canonized,  and  became  the  patron  saint  jn^^^.^a  ;„  (he  public  funds  to  bTlv^rded  to 

„  . 7  .  the  author  of  the  best  treatise  'On  the  Power. 

Bridgeton,    a    city,    port    of    entry,    and  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God  as  Manifested 

county-seat   of   Cumberland   County,    N.   J.,   on  in  the  Creation.'      The  selection  of  the   author 

the  Cohansey  River,  and  on  the  New  Jersey  C.  was  left  to  Davies  Gilbert,  then  president  of  the 

and  the  West  Jersey  &  S.  R.R.'s,  38  miles  soiith  Royal  Society,  who  decided  to  divide  the  sum 

of  Philadelphia.    It  is  a  very  old  settlement,  hav-  among  eight  persons  for  as  maiw  treatises  on 

ing   been    a   place    of   considerable    importance  various   aspects   of   the  theme.     The   Earl   was 

before  the  Revolutionary  War.    Its  surroundings  the  author  of  several   scientific,  historical,  and 

arc   agncultural,   and    it    has    manufactures    of  other  works,  and  bequeathed  all  his  manuscripts 

glass,  gas-pipe,  nads,  machmery,  Hour,  oil-cloth,  to  the  British  Museum  with  $60,000  to  keep  up 

woolen  goods,  shoes,  and  shirts,  and  also  large  and    extend    the    collection.      Sec   Bkidgewatei 

fruit  and  vegetable  canning  interests.     It  has  a  Trkaiises. 

public  park,   Tumbling  Dam,   which  contains  a  Brid»«i™t*r    nr  RridcFwater    a   niiinirinal 

pictur^ue  lake  -d  a  fine  field  for  aUileti^.  borJ^S^^^^/thr^'  of 's^S 

The  e.ty  contains  the  South  Jersey  Institute,  the  Engird,  on  tfie  ^Ut     Although  the  town  is 

West  Jersey  Academy,  Ivy  Hall  Semmaiy,  Seven  about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  ves^s  drawing  19 

Gables    Seminary,    a    public    high    school,    two  feet  of  water  can  come  up  to  the  quay  at  spnng- 

national  banks^ood   water   and   sewerage  sys-  tides;    but    great    inconvenience     is    somrtimls 

tons,   and   electric   lights   and    street    railr^ds.  caused  by  the  bore.     The  river  divides  the  town 

to  excellen    chmate  and  scenic  attractions  have  i^to  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  an  ele- 

■ade  the  city  a  popular  resort  for  summer  tour-  g^nt  iron  bridge  of  one  arch.     The  houses  arc 

ists  and  residents.     Pop.  (19<0)  14,209.  generally   well   built,    and   chiefly   of   red   brick. 

Bridgetown,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  tbc  parish 
Barbados,  in  the  West  Indies.  It  extends  along  church  (St  Mary  Magdalene's),  a  handsome 
the  shore  of  Carlisle  Bay,  on  the  southwest  coast  ancient  structure,  with  a  tower  and  spire;  St 
of  the  island,  and  is  neariy  two  miles  long,  and  John's  Church ;  the  town  hall,  a  handsome  build- 
about  a  half  mile  broad.  On  entering  the  port,  ing  in  the  Venetian  style;  com  exchange;  bor- 
its  appearance  is  very  pleasing,  the  houses  being  ough  jail;  market -house ;  and  custom-house, 
embosoined  in  trees,  while  hills  of  moderate  There  is  a  free  grammar  school,  an  infirmary, 
height  rise  behind,  studded  with  elegant  villas,  and  almshouses.  A  considerable  shipping  trade 
Many  of  the  houses  have  balconies,  painted  in  is  carried  on,  chiefly  coastwise.  The  tonnage 
gay  colors,  which  give  them  a  lively  and  cheerful  entered  and  cleared  annually  is  usually  about 
appearance.  The  town  contains  a  handsome  180.000  tons.  The  imports  are  timber,  grain, 
square,  called  Trafalgar  Square,  in  which  there  coal,  tallow,  wine,  esparto,  linseed,  etc ;  exports, 
IS  a  bronze  statue  of  Lord  Nelson,  placed  there  timber,  bricks,  etc  The  chief  manufacturing 
with  great  ceremony  in  1813.  The  principal  industry  is  that  of  bath-bricks  which  are  made 
buildmgs  include  the  Church  of  St  Michael,  now  here  (and  indeed  nowhere  else)  in  great  qnaati- 
tbe  cathedral  of  the  diocese;  the  Church  of  St.  ties.    Ordinary  bricks  are  also  largely  naJc,  and 
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there  are  engineering  estabKshments,  breweries,  des  Beaux .  Arts,  in 

tanneries,  foundries,  oil-mills,  etc.     Bridgwater  Africa  and  began  V 

obtained  its  nani&  BurgK-Walter,  from  its  hav-  that  part  of  the  wonki,  auiucwiwi.  m  mc  uuuiuu 

itig  belonged  to  Walter  de  Douay,  one  of  Wil-  of  Gerome,  but  with  a  greater  mastery  in  color, 

liam  the   Conqueror's    followers.    In   the   civil  lie  has  long  resided  in  Paris,  wbo'e  he  has 

war    the    inhabitants    embraced    the    cause    of  exhibited  bis  works  with  great  success.     He  is 

Giarles   I.,   and    defended   the   town   resolutely  noted  for  figure  pieces  and  Oriental  and  archxo- 

against   the    Parliamentarians,   but   surrendered  logical  pictures.    Among  his  paintings  are:  < An 

(1645)  to  Fairfax,    In  the  castle  built  by  King  American   Circus    in    Nonnandy' ;    'L'Arabe*; 

John,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  lodged,  and  was  "Pharo' ;  and  'Burial  of  a  Munmiy,*  which  was 

here  proclaimed  king  in  1685,  before  the  battle  awarded  a  pri^e  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  185*. 

of  Sedgemoor,  which  was  fought  about  three  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 

miles  from  the  town.    Bridgewater  then  became  Design,    New    York,   and   a   Chevalier   of  Uie 

the  theatre  of  Feversham's  and  Jeffreys'  barbar-  Legion  of  Honor. 

ity.    Up  till  1870,  when  it  was  disfranchised  for  Bridgman,   Herbert  Lawrence,    American 

bribery,  Bridgewater  returned  two  members  to  journalist  and  explorer:  b.  Amherst,  Mass.,  1844. 

Parliament  Graduating    at    Amherst    College    in    1866,    he 

Bridgewater,  a  town  in  Plymouth  County,  entered  journalism  and  became  associate  editor 

Mass.,  on  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R,,  27  of  the   Brooklyn  Standard   Union.     In   1894  he 

miles  soath  of  Boston.    It  contains  five  viilagea  accompanied  and  wrote  ao  account  of  the  Peary 

and  has  a  State  normal  school,  the  State  Farm,  auxiliary  expedition;  m  1897  he  was  with  Prof. 

State    Ahnshouse,   a  public  library,   a   savings  Libbey  of  Princeton  when  the  latter  scaled  the 

hank,  and  manufacturea  of  iron,   nails,  tacks,  'Enchanted  Mepa"  of  New  Mexico;  and  in  18951 

boois.  shoes,  and  brick.    Pop.  (1910)  7,688.  ^^  comanded  the  Peary  auxiliary  expedition  on 

Bridgewater  Treatisca,  The,  works  which  ^^  steamship  Diana. 

grew  out  of  a  singular  contest  in  compliance  Bndgmwi,  Laura  Dewer,  Amencan  blind 

with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  last  Ear]  of  deaf-mute:  b.  Hanover,  N.  H.,  ai  Dec  1829;  d. 

Bridgewater  wbo  died  in  iSag.    He  left  $40,000  M  May  i88g.    She  was  a  bn^t,  intelligent  child, 

10  be  paid  'to   the   author   of  the  best   treatise  but  at  two  years  of  age  her  sight,  heanng,  and 

'On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  smell  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fever.     Yet  she 

as    Manifested    in    the   Creation.*     The    judges  'earned  to  find   her  way  about  the   house  and 

decided  to  divide  the  money  among  the  authors  neighborhood,  and  even  to  sew  and  to  knit  a 

of  the  eight  following  treatises :   'The  Adapta-  '""le.    In  1839  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston, 

tion  of  External  Nature  to  the  Mora!  and  Intel-  undertook  her  care  and  educatiMi  at  the  Per- 

lectual    Constitution   of  Man,'    by  Dr.   Thomas  kins  InstituUon.     The  first  attempt  was  to  ^ve 

aalmers  (1833) ;  'Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  °'f  »  Imowledgc  of  arbitraiy  signs,  by  which 

the  Function   of  Digestion,'   by  William   Prout  she  could    mterchange    thoughts    with    others, 

CI834)  ;  'History,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Ani-  Then  she  learned  to  read  embossed  letters  by 

malt>  by  William  Kirby  (1835) ;  'Geology  and  ^J!^^'  "««'.  embossed  words  were  attached  to 

Mineralogy.'    by    Dean    (William)     Buddand  different  articles,  and  she  learned  to  associate 

C1836)  ;  'The  Hand  ...  as  Evincing  Design,>  e^ca  w™  «""»  '"  corresponding  object     The 

by  Sir   Charles   Bell    (1833);    'The  Adaptation  next  step  was  to  procure  her  a  set  of  metal  type*. 

of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  with  the  letters  cast  at  the  ends,  and  a  board 

of  Man,>  by  John  Kidd,  M.D.  (1833)  ;  'Astron-  *'tb  square  holes  for  their  inse-"™    -  •*--* 

omy  and  General  Physics,'  by  William  Whewell  '^ey  could  be  read  by  the  finger. 

(1833)  ;    'Animal    and    Vegetable    Phy9iology,>  she   could   write   the   nanies    of 

by  Peter  Mark  Roget  (1834).    All  these  essays  "Vets,  and  m  two  years  had  made  great  bodily 

were  published  as  Tracts  for  the  Times,  and  have  ^nd  mental  improvement.     Her  touch  grew  m 

had  a  great  circulation  and  influence.  accuracy  as  its  power  mcreased ;  she  learned  to 

_  ,j       Tin-i  a.      f      iir  Know  people  almost  instantly  by  touch  alone.    In 

Bridge  Whist     See  Whist.  ,  year  or  two  more  she  was  able  to  receive  les- 

Bridgman,  Elijah  Coleman,  American  mis-  sons  in  geography,  algebra,  and  history.    She 

sionaiy:   b.   Massachusetts,   1801 ;  d.   Shanghai,  received  and  answered  letters  from  all  parts  of 

China,  <86i.    He  graduated  at  Amherst  College,  the  world,  and  was  always  employed,  and,  there- 

i82(i    and    at   Andover    Theological    Seminary,  fore,  always  happy.     She  learned  to  write  a  fair, 

1829.  and   immediately  joined   Dr.   Morrison  at  legible   hand,   to   read   with   great  dexterity,  to 

Canton.     He   soon  atttained  a   wonderful  mas-  think   and    reason   well,   and   at   last   became   a 

tery  of  the  Chinese  language,  becoming  in  1839  teacher  to  others  afflicted  like  herself     See  her 

official    interpreter    to    Imperial    Commissioner  liiography  by  Mary  S  Lanison  (1878) 

,V"'iT^".'L'"cJ?*'^"*^?'^r  f^nd   secretary   to  Bridle,    the    headstall,    bit,   and    reins,   by 

the  United  StatesMmister,  Caleb  Cushing.    He  „i,ich  a  horse  is  governed.    It  is  an  instrument 

founded  'The  Chinese  Repository  >  a  magatine  ^f  high  antiquity.     Plir.y  ascribes  the  invention 

of  the  greatest  value  and  interest   for  all  sub-  of  the  bridle  to  Pelethronius,  king  of  the  Lapi- 

jects   relating   to  the   Flowery  Kingdom.       He  (be.      The   first   horsemen   guided   their   horses 

compiled  a  Chinese  'Chrestomalhy'  m  the  Can-  ^it^  ^  ^ope  or  stick,  and  the  sound  of  the  voice, 

on  dialect,  a  quarto  volume  of  734  pages,  and  a  cord  drawn  through  the  nose  is   sometimes 

he  first  practical  manual  of  that  dialect  prepared  ^^cd  for  other  animals.    The  ancient  Thessalian 

in  i_tiina.  coins  often  represent  a  horse  with  a  long  rein 

Bridgtnan,    Frederick    Arthur,    American  trailing  on  thi    ground      The    Romans    were 

artist:  b,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,   10  Nov.    1847.     He  trained  to  fight  without  bridles,  as  an  exercise 

studied  at  the  Brooklvn  Art  School,  and  at  the  in  the  manege.     On  Trajan's  Column  soldiers 

National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  and  are  thus  represented  at  full  speed.    The  parts  of 

was  a  pupil  of  J.  L.  Girdme,  and  at  the  £cole  a  modem  bridle  are  the  snaffle  or  bit;  the  head- 

L,i,_.  I  .Google 
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stall,  or  leathers  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  Brief  (from  the  Latin  brevis,  short),  a  briel 

rings   of  the   bit;   the  fillet,   over  the   forehead  or  short  statement  cr  summary.  particuUrly  tha 

and  under  the  foretop ;  the  throat-band,  which  sammary  of  a  client's  case  which  the  solidtoi 

buttons  under  the  throat;  the  reins;  the  nose-  draws    up   for   the   instruction    of   counsel.    In 

band,  buckled  under  the  cheeks;  the  trench,  the  American  practice  a  brief  is  an  abridged  stttt- 

cavesan,  the  martingal.  and  the  chaff-halter.  ment   of  a  party's    case.     It  should   give  th« 

T)ri.4ijn>i4r.n     ^,    T>.. ris.. .ri-,,..     ..    .n    «    n*  Qames  of  the  parties  to  the  action,  their  residence 

Situated  on  a  beautiful  bay.  37  miles^rtheast  '"^.t^ '"""^^^urfi^T'' l^"if^°[5  *i^^f„''^ 

:!^^/°^^o^^e^^;rin^rilnld^■^^^^^ 

Si^'bT'Vad'e  ^-  '^^r^d'T  ^f '"'■    ^  T"  ITt^-Wr^e^^^id^L'^^^^^^^^ 

li?    f™         ^       "^^  °     '     '"™'     ^^  evidence;  a  description  of  the  personal  chamc- 

about  15.000.  (gr  of  the  witnesses,  whether  morally  good  at 

Brid'port,  a  seaport  and  municipal  bad,  whether  they  are  naturally  timid  or  over- 
borough,  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  lying  between  zealous,  £nn  or  wavering,  and  the  like.  It 
the  rivers  Bride,  or  Brit,  and  Asker,  in  a  fertile  should  contain  also  a  summary  of  the  evidence  of 
valley  surrounded  by  hills,  1^  miles  west  from  the  oppoahe  party,  if  known,  and  such  facts  as 
Dorchester  and  about  1'/^  miles  from  the  sea.  are  adapted  to  oppose,  confute,  or  repel  it  The 
The  Bride  and  Asker  unite  a  little  below  the  object  of  the  brief  is  to  inform  the  person  who 
town,  the  united  stream  being  called  the  Brit,  tries  the  case  of  the  facts  important  for  him  to 
and  form  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor  for  know.  In  some  of  the  State  courts  and  in  the 
vessels  not  over  250  tons.  Bridport  consists  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  it  is  cus- 
mainly  of  three  spacious  streets,  containing  tomary  or  requisite  to  prepare  briefs  of  cases  for 
many  well-built  modem  houses,  diiefly  of  brick  the  perusal  of  the  court.  These  are  usually 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  town  hall  and  printed.  Briefs  vary  according  to  the  purposes 
market-house,  a  handsome  building;  in  the  Gre-  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  The  points  in 
cian  style.  The  parish  church  of  St,  Mary's  is  a  brief  intended  for  the  court  should  be  printed 
a  beautiful  structure,  cruciform,  with  a  central  in  a  bold,  heavy-faced  letter,  although  subordi- 
tower,  and  contains  a  fine  organ.  At  the  nate  matter  may  be  put  in  capitals,  italics,  and 
northern  entrance  to  the  town  is  the  more  recent  common  type,  according  to  its  importance.  A 
and  less  attractive  SL  Andrew's  Church.  There  brief  intended  for  the  court  must  be  in  decorous 
are,  besides,  several  Dissenting  chapels,  schools,  language,  and  respectful  to  a  judge  from  whose 
a  library  and  scientific  institute;  and  extensive  decision  an  appeal  has  been  taken,  and  to  the 
manufactures  of  shoe-thread,  ropes,  cordage,  opposite  party  and  counsel  and  all  other  persons 
sail-cloth,  fishing-nets,  etc.    Bridport  was  a  par-  named  therein. 

liamentary  borough  from  the  reign  of  Edward  Brief,  Papal,  a  pastoral  letter  in  which  the 

I.  to  the  passing  of  the  Redistribution   Act  of  Popc  gives  his  decision  on  some  matter  that  con- 

1885,    when   it   was    disfranchised.      Pop.    about  cems  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed.     The 

6flOO.  brief  is  an  official  document,  but  of  less  public 

Brie,   bre,   a   former  province   of   France,  character   than  the  bull.     It  usually  deals  with 

lying  between  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  and  matters  comparatively  private  and  subordinate, 

now   contained   in  the   departments   of   Aisne,  not,  as  the  bull,  with  matters  affecting  the  Church 

Marne,  and  Seine-et-Mame.    It  was  divided  into  at  large,  or  an  entire  nation.     It  is  not  signed 

Brie  Francaise,  which  belonged  to  the  govern-  W,  'ne   PoP?   himself,   but   by  an   officer    called 

ment  of  He  de  France,  and  Brie  Champenoise,  "  Se^retano  de    Breyi,"  and  is  sealed  on  red 

which  was  divided  into  upper  and  lower  Brie,  '".^^  "''".^^^  Popes  private  seal,  the  fisherman e 

and  comprised  in  the  government  of  Champagne.  ""S-    Briefs    are    of    two    kinds :    apostolical, 

A  third  division  once  existed,  called  Brie  Poll-  ""^^  which  issue  from  the  Pope  himself ;  and 

leuse;   this   was     afterward    incorporated    with  penitentiary,  issuing  from  the  office  which  bears 

Brie   Champenoise.     The  latter  was  the  largest  '"='  name. 

of  the  divisions,  and  had  for  its  capital  Meaux,  Bricl,  brel,  or  Brielle,  bre-el',  sometimes 

the  most  important  town  in  the  whole  province.  The   Brill,   a    fortified    seaport   town   on    the 

Its  chief  wealth  was  in  vineyards  and  pastures ;  north   side   of  the   Island  of  Voome,  near   the 

and    its    butter   and    cheese    acquired    and    Still  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  province  of  South 

retain  a  wide  celebrity.    Brie  Francaise  produced  Holland,   Netherlands.      It   contains   a   govem- 

grain  in  great  abundance,  and  was  likewise  a  ment  arsenal  and  military  magazines,  and  pos- 

good   grazing   country.      In    ancient   times   this  sesses  a  good  harbor.     The  tower  of  St  Peter's 

province  was   partly  covered  by  a  vast   forest,  Church  serves  as  a  lighthouse.    Its  male  inhabi- 

portions  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.     It  was  tants  are  chiefly  engaged   as  pilots  and  fisher- 

suhju^ted  by  the   Franks,   who   annexed   it   to  men,     Briel  may  be  considered  as  the  nucleus 

the  kingdom  of  Neustria.     In  the  ninth  century  of  the  Dutch  republic,  having  been  taken  from 

it  was  ruled  by  its  own  counts.     One  of  these,  the  Spaniards  by  William  de  la  Marck  in  157Z 

having  obtained  the  earldom  of  Troyes  or  Cham-  This  event  was  the  first  act  of  open  hostility  to 

pagne,  in  968.  united  the  two  provinces,  which  Philip  TI.,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  complete 

thenceforth   shared    the    same   fortunes.     Both  liberation  of  the  countiy  from  a  foreign  yoke. 

passed    into  the  possession  of  the    Crown    in  The    celebrated    admirals    De    WiH    and    Van 

1361,  Tromp  were  natives  of  BrieL    Pop.  about  4,500. 
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Briem^  bt^-jn,  Jdbn  of,  celebrated  cru-  others  taken  prisoners.    The  British  had  only 

nder:   b.  1148;  d.  1237.    He  was  the  son  of  5  killed  and  II  wounded. 

Erard  II.,  Count  of  Brienne;  was  present  at  the  Bri'erley  HUl,  a  market-town  of  Stafford- 
siege  of  Coottaittinople  in  1204,  and  afterward,  shire,  England,  on  the  Stour,  nine  miles  west  of 
in  I309,  married  the  granddaughter  and  heiress  Birmingham,  It  has  several  churches,  a  town 
of  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem.  Brienne  thus  hall,  and  a  free  library.  TTie  district  abounds  in 
obtained  an  empty  title,  and  having  been  crowned  coal,  ironstone,  and  day.  The  inhabitants  are 
at  Tyre  in  1310,  defended  himself,  though  with  mostly  employed  in  the  iron  rolling-mills  and 
'  ^ery  '"'erior  force,  against  the  attacks  of  the  boiler-works,  and  in  the  making  of  bricks,  naiU, 
!;=,-=,.-„.      The  Emperor  Frederick  II.,   having  chains,  anchors,  spades,  glass,  pottery,  etc     Pop. 


-    -  ,-.1  the  crusade,  provided  the  sov-  about  12,000, 

ereignty  of  the  Holy  Land  were  ceded  to  him,  iiJ^'_i„  ij„i,  .i,.  tT:«i,^t  ^r  r  — «.  ij-.«  > 
Brienne  abdicated  in  his  favor,  and  gave  h^  ■  •?"  "^riur^^'nl,  ^f  Tw  n;™^""^*""*  ' 
his  eldest  daughter,  Yolande,  in  mamV  He  «  Tom  Taylor  s  play  of  that  name, 
afterward,  in  122a,  married  Berengaria  sister  of  Brleuc,  bre-4,  Saint  (Brioeum).  France,  a 
Ferdinand  of  Castile,  as  his  second  wife,  and  ^wn  m  the  department  of  Cotes  du  Nord,  about 
retired  from  the  East;  but  the  state  of  affairs  »  ""«  aljove  the  mouth  of  the  Gouet,  in  the  Bay 
there  again  brought  him  on  the  stage.  He  was  *>'  Saint  Bneuc.  It  is  very  poorly  built,  but  con- 
crowned  Emperor  of  the  East  in  1231,  and  con-  <»""  an  ancient  cathedral,  a  diocesan  seminary, 
tinned  to  defend  his  dominions  against  all  »  school  of  hydrography,  and  a  library  of  over 
a^rcssors,  more  especially  against  «ie  united  ^0,000  volumes.  Its  port,  in  the  village  of  Legui, 
forces  of  Valaces,  emperor  of  Nicoa,  and  Aian,  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver,  admits  vessels  of 
king  of  Bithynia.  300  to   400  tons,   and   the  town   13   engaged   to 

(Upper   Champagne),  about  23  miles   northeast  „  .                             .         .              ... 

of  Troyes,  was  the  seat  of  the  military  academy  ""8.    a    square-rigged    vessel    with    two 

at  which  Napoleon  received  his  first  instruction  P*^"*-    7-^  **r™  'f  s"'™^l'"es  used  as  equiva- 

in    the    military    art    Brienne-U-Chiteiu    was  '*■"  'o  bngantme,  but  modem  American  usage 

afterward  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  portion  of  ^^^  '  difference.    See  Brigantine. 

the  final  struggle  in  1814,  in  which  the  empire  Brigade,     in     general,    an    indeterminate 

was  overthrown.  Napoleon  being  here  defeated  number  of  regiments  or  squadrons.    In  the  Brit- 

by  the  allies  under  filiicher.  ish  army  a  brigade  of  infantry  is  generally  com- 

Brienr,  bre-ents,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  Posed  of  three  regiments;  a  brigade  of  horse,  of 
in  the  canton  6i  Bern,  beautifully  situated  on  a  *">?'  °  *°  "  squadrons;  and  one  of  artillery, 
narrow  ledge  at  the  foot  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  of  five  guns  and  a  howitzer.  A  number  of  bn- 
and  on  the  northeast  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Bricnz.  8ades  form  a  division  and  several  divisions  an 
Its  church,  built  in  1215,  together  with  some  old  army  corps.  A  brigade-major  is  the  chief  of 
ruins  and  a  handsome  school,  is  finely  situated  ^^^  brigade-staff.  A  brigadier-general  com- 
on  a  height.  Brienz  is  noted  for  its  cheese,  and  ^^"^s  a  brigade.  In  the  Unned  States  army 
as  the  centre  of  the  Oberland  wood-carving  three,  regiments  of  infantry  or  cavalry  usually 
industry.  The  Lake  of  Brienz,  one  of  the  most  const't"te  a  brigade,  but  there  may  be  two  regi- 
picturesque  in  Switierland,  is  formed  by  the  P'^"'*  only,  or  more  than  three.  The  American 
river  Aare,  and  discharges  its  water  through  brigade,  like  the  British,  is  commanded  by  a 
the  valley  of  Inlerlaken  into  Lake  Thun,  lying  brigadier- general.  The  brigade  combination  was 
24  feet  below  iL  The  lake  has  daily  steamboat  rn'roduced  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whose  exam- 
service  between  Brienz  and  Interlaken,  and  by  ple  was  followed  by  Turennc.  who  formed  bn- 
this  route  many  tourist!  visit  the  famous  Giess-  E^des^  of  3.000  to  4^00  men.  The  use  of  the 
bach  Fall  '^"^  '"  the  French  service  is  somewhat  equivo- 

-,.,'-.                 „                    ...  cal.    In   the    gendarmerie,  as    formerly  in   the 

„,  B"«   Creel^  a    small    stream    rising   in  ^a^alry,  a  brigade  is  the  small  fraction  of  an 

Warren  Counjr,  Ga.,  flowing  wjutheast  for  about  „„d„  t^e  command  of  a  subaltern  officer. 

100  mdes,  and  entering  the  Savannah  River    a  i„  (he  regular  army  a  brigade  now  contains  two 

few  mites  east  ofjacksonborougk.  It  is  noted  ^^  three  regiments  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  or 

for   a    battle    during   the    Revolutionary    War.  else  a  mixed  body 

After  the  American  victory  on  Kettle  Creek,  in  _  .      ,._  ^      '     ,            ...             „            ,  . 

February  17^.  Gen.  Ashe  was  sent  by  Lincoln  .     ^^9*^"-^^^^'  *  '"'■'tarj'  officer  of  in- 

at  the  head  of  about  1,500  troops  to  drive  the  termediate  rank  between  a  ma]or-«encral  and 

British  from  Augusta,    The  British,  under  com-  a  "lon-d:  the  officer  m  the  army  of  the  United 

mand    of   Gen.    Campbell,    evacuated    the    city.  States  who  commands  a  brigade. 

retreated    to    Brier    Creek,    and   after   crossing  Bri(:'andme,  a  piece  of  mcdistval  armor, 

destroyed    the     bridge.    Ashe    pursued    them,  consisting  of  thin  jointed  scales  of  plate,  gener- 

arrived  at  the  creek  27   February,  and   there,  ally  sewed  upon  linen  or  leather,  the  whole  form- 

3  March,  he  was  surprised  by  1,800  British  under  ing  a  coal  or  tunic. 

Gen.  Prevost.  The  American  troops  were  hastily  BrigandB,  a  name  first  given  during  the 
called  to  arms,  and  as  the  British  advanced  imprisonment  of  King  John  in  Paris  (1358) 
opened  upon  them  a  heavy  fire,  but  an  unfortu-  to  the  mercenaries  who  held  the  city,  and  whose 
nate  movement  in  their  line  gave  the  enemy  misbehavior  rendered  thtm  obnoxious.  Frois- 
an  advantage  which  decided  the  fortune  of  the  sart  applied  it  to  a  kind  of  irregular  foot  sol- 
day.  The  Americans  were  put  to  flight,  many  diery,  from  whom  it  was  transferred  to  simple 
were  drowned  in  trying  to  swim  the  Savannah,  robbers.  It  is  now  used  especially  of  such  of 
or  were  lost  in  the  swamps.  Their  total  loss  these  as  live  in  bands  in  secret  mountain  or  for- 
wu  about  300  killed  and  woimded,  and  as  many  est  retreats.    In  this  sense  the  pest  has  been 
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It  countries,  by  whatever  name  the  sails,  and  able  to  oarry  upward  of  igonen.  The 
robbers  may  have  been  known  —  whether  the  rowers,  being  also  soldiers,  had  their  mnskets 
escaped  slaves  and  gladiators  of  Rome,  the  pre-  lying  ready  under  the  benches.  Briffantines,  b^ 
Islamite  br[gand5  of  Arabia,  English  outlaws  ing  very  fast  sailers,  were  frequently  made  use 
and  highwaymen,  German  robber  nobles,  the  of,  especially  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  pur- 
later  banditti  of  Mediterranean  countries  and  of  pose  of  piracy,  from  which  fact  they  denved 
Mexico,  American  stage-coach  robbers,  Austra-  their  name, 

lian  bushrangers,  or  the  dacoits  and  hill  robbers  Briggi,  Chariea  Aiwnstiu,  American  cler- 

o£  Asia.    It  has  ever  flourished  under  weak  or  gyman  and  author:  b.  New  York,   is  Jan.  1841. 

corrupt   governmenis,    and   patriotism   at   tzmes  pgr  a   number  of  years   he   was  pastor  of  the 

has  swelled  its  ranks,  always  largely  recruited  Presbyterian  church  at  Roselle.  N.  J.     In  1874 

from  those  disposed  readily  to  join  m  any  poll-  he  was  appointed  -professor  of  Hebrew  in  Union 

tical  movement,  and  has  transformed  them  into  Theological     Seminary,     New     York.     He    was 

guerrilla  companies,  who  have  carried  on  a  bit-  tried  for  heresy  in  1893,  and  was  acquitted.    In 

ler  warfare  against  the  invader.     Such   Spanish  1897  he  formally  severed  his  connection  with  the 

bands  harassed  the  French  during  the  Penmsu-  New  York  Presbytery  and  became  a  clergyman 

lar    war ;    in    Italy   the    Austrian    troops    were  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.     He  is  one 

frequently   engaged    in   expeditions   against   the  of  the  foremost  Biblical   scholars  in  the  world, 

banditti  led  by  the   daring   Bellmo   ("11  Pasta-  and  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  might 

tore"),  and  m  Greece  the  Klephts  rendered  brave  be  searched  in  vain  to  find  his  equal  aa  a  teacher 

and  worthy  service  in  the  war  of  independence,  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages  and  as  an 

In  Cuba,  in  1888,  polilical  discontent  was  made  authority  in  that  department  of  learning,  or  even 

the    excuse    for    the    brigandage   then    rampant  one  who  is  entitled  to  be  put  in  the  same  class 

in  the  island,  where  four  provinces  were  on  this  ^jth  him.    Among  his  works  are:     'American 

account  declared  m  a  state  of  siege.     Religions  Presbyterianism"      (1885);      'The      Bible,     the 

persecution  a  so  has  encouraged  brigandage;  m  church,  and  the  Reason'    {1892)  ;  'The  Higher 

Bosnia,   which   has   always   produced   the   most  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch'   (1893);  'The  Mes- 

perfect  specimens  of  bandits,  it  was   formerly  ^iah  of  the  Gospels'    (189*) ;  '"rtie  Messiah  of 

very  common,  the  unhappy  Christians,  who  were  the  Apostles'    (1895). 

reduced  by  the  Turks  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  „  .  -,.      1 d     j     ■  1.     a 

frequently  taking  to  the  mountains  in  despair  B"gg8,  Charlei  Frederick,  American  aa- 

anJ  then   wreaking   vengeance   on  their  oppVes-  ^}*%  ''"ti"""'^'v  '  **■  J'="*"'iJ'«'  "l^^"  }^- 

Generally   sneaking,    in   countries   wkh   a  ^  Br^oWyn.  N.   Y.,  20  June.1877.     Throu^out 


lotably  scanty  population,  which  is  yet  in  many  ^'^  ''*^  ^l  *^',™B^^  '"  JO"""''*™.  'n  N"^ 

districts    as    notably    overcrowded. brigandage  ^°'^'    ^'"'    ^^V   l^   pseudon^   J'*,"*?":; 

will  be  found  still  in  existence.     Vigorous  steps  P^*"™  ""  '*"<^?'j'  ^°"°-   i",'^  *?*  founded 

have   been   taken    during   the   last   so   years   to  ^.^  'Broadway  Jporna!,'  and  for  a  time  Edgar 

repress  the  practice   an<f  in  some  countries  with  ^"™   ^°^   ™^*   *"*   associate   editor.     He   was 

silnal  success.    In  Greece,  organized  companies  connoted  with  'Putnam's  Magazine'  (1853-6); 

of  brigands,    as    distinguished    from    bands    of  '^^  ^^f™  Y/"'.''  ^'"?";^  ">=  ^^''^f  ^"^Z"    .J 

highway    robbers,    fortuitously    collected,    have  Brooklyn  t/n.o-^  1870-^ and  the  'IndependenL' 

ditappeared;  and,  in  Italy,  the  chiefs  with  whom  Publications:    'Harry    Fran^;   a    Tale    of   the 

princM  made  treaties  are  found  only  in  history.  ?''„"\P=?iS^   i'.^^?^  •  '^he  Hauntrf  Merchant' 

"Nevertheless,  brigandage  is  by  no  means  obso-  ^}^3)  J    'Working  3   Pa3sage>    (1844)  ;    'Trip- 

lete.     In  Hungar?,  where  it  has  flourished  from  fy^i.°^  ^"T  m""""^  'j'^^i  =  'Seaweeds  from 

time  immemorial,  and  where  even  the  free  towns  the  Shores  of  Namucket'   (1853)  ;  and  in  collab- 

m  the  15th  centuT  enrolled  companies  for  or-  "^f™  with  Augustus  Maverick     The  Story  of 

ganized  rapme,  and  thus  raised  it  to  the  height  ''%-^'H??''',  ^^L^  ^'^^°^  °^  '•"=  ^^^^  '^»- 

St   an    insfitucion,    it    has    found    a    stronghold  '^"'"^  ^^^     <'^S8). 

in    the    shades    of   the    Bakooy    Forest,    whose  Bnggs,    George   Nizon,   American    politi- 

swineherds  are  said  to  be  in  league  with  the  ='^":  l"-  Adams,  Mass..  13  April  1796;  d  Pttts- 

bityars,  and  even  to  do  an  occasional  stroke  of  ™'<'.  Mass.,  la  Sept.  )86i.    He  was  governor  of 

business  on  their  own  account.     In  Sicily  it  is  to  Massachusetts  from  1844  to  iBsi,  and  one  of  the 

be  feared  that  this  is  still  the  only  trade  which  founders  in  that  State  of  the  Republican  party, 

really  prospers  in  the  island  {see  Mafia)  ;  and  "e  spent  one  year  at  an  academy,  studied  law, 

the   bands   that   infest  the  Turki.^h   frontier   are  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  soon  estab- 

notoriously    dangerous    to    the    wayfaring   mer-  Hshed  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  criminal 

chant  and  the  defenseless  tourist.     In  1887  spe-  lawyers    in    the    State.     From    1831-43   he    was 

cial  attention   was  attracted  by  the  boldness  of  »   representative   in    Congress,   serving   through 

brigands  in  the  Pyrenees,  Tuscany,  Servia.  Mace-  one   Congress  as   chairman  of  the    Post-OfBcc 

donia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Mexico.  Committee.    During  his  term  as  governor  ex- 

_  ,                  ,    -     ,    ,            ,                       ,      ,  traordinary  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to 

Bngantea,   bri-gan  tez,   the    name    of   the  pardon    Prof.    Webster,   the    murderer   of   Dr. 

most  powerful  of  the  old  British  tribes,  inhabit-  Parkman,  but  he  refused  to  interpose.     For  16 

mg  the  country  between   the   Humber   and  the  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Williams  College,  and 

Roman  wall.  at  all  times  a  noted  advocate  of   temperance. 

Brig'atitme.     a     sailing-vessel     with     two  His  death  was  the  result  of  an  accident  received 

masts,    the    foremast    rigged    like   a    brig's,   the  ^oi^.a  gun.     His  life  has  been   written  by  W. 

mainmast  rigged  like  a  schooner's;  also  called  ■-.  Richards  under  the  title  of  'Great  m  Good- 

•hermaphrodite  brig"     The   term   is   applied   to  "ess.'    (1866). 

different  kinds  of  vessels  by  mariners  of  differ-  Briggs,  Heniy,  English  mathematician;  b. 

ent  countries.     The  term  "brigantine"  was  for-  Warley  Wood,  Yorkshire,   1561;   d.  Oxford,  a6 

merly  applied  to  a  light,  flat,  open  vessel,  with  Jan.  1631.    He  entered  St,  John's  College,  (int- 

10  or    15  oars  on  a  side,  furnished  also  with  bridge,    and    distinguished   himself    by  his  at- 


BRIGGS— BRIGHT 

qaircmetits    in   mathematics.    In    j^  he   waa  Bright';     'Imperial    Free    Trade';     'Imperial 

appointed  first  lecturer  on  geometry  in  the  newly  Telegraphy.' 

elected  establishment  of  Gresham  House  or  Col-  Bright,  James   Franck,   English   historical 

lege,  London,  and  m  i6ig  became  in  like  manner  writer:  b.  London,  29  May  1832.     He  was  edu- 

first   Savilian  professor  ot  geometry  at  Oxford,  ^ated  at  Rugby,  and  University  College,  Oxford. 

This  professorship  he  held  till  his  death.   Briggs  gnd   ^33   master   at   Marlborough    College   and 

great    works  are  his    'Logarithraorum   Chilias  head  of  the  modem   department  there  for    16 

Prima*     (1617)  ;     'Arithmetica    Logarithmica'  years.    Since  1874  he  has  been  dean  of  Univer- 

(1624);  'Tngonometria  Britannica'  (1633)-  sity   College,   and   honorary    Fellow  ot    Baliol 

Bri^s,  L>e  Baron  RusHell,  American  edu-  from  1878.    He  has  written   'History  of  En^- 

cator:   b.  Salem,   Mass.,   11   Dec,   18^5.     He   was  land   to    1880';    'Joseph    H.'     (1897);    'Maria 

graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1875,  was  Theresa'    (1897). 

assistant  professor  of  EngUsh  there,  1885-90,  and  Bright,  Jesse  D.,  American  politician:  b. 

professor   from   i8go.     Since   1891   he   has   been  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  18  Dec.  1812 ;  d,  Baltimore,  Md., 

dean    of   the   university.     He    has   written    'Old  20  May  1875.     He  received  an  academic  educa- 

Fashioned  Views  of  Modern  Education>  ; 'Origi-  ii^„^  ^gg   admitted  to  the   Indiana  bar    (1831), 

nal    Charades' ;    'School,   College,   and   Charac-  and  became  a  circuit  judge.  State   senator,  and 

*^'"-  lieutenant-governor.     From  1845  to  1857  he  was 

Brigham,     brIg'Sm,     Amariah,    American  a  United  States  senator  and  president  of  the 

physician;  b.  New  Marlborough,  Mass.,  26  Dec  Senate   during   several    sessions.     Re-elected    in 

1798;   d.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  8  Sept.  1849.     He  began  1857,  he  was  expelled   for  alleged   disloyalty,   5 

practice  at  Enfield,  Mass.,  about  1821,  but  soon  Feb.  1862,  the  chief  evidence  against  him  being 

removed  to  Greenfield,  where  he  became  widely  a  letter  addressed  to  "His  Excellency,  Jefferson 

known   for  his  skill  as  a  surgeon.     In   1828  he  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederation  of  States," 

went  to  Europe  and   spent   a  year  studying  in  recommending  a  friend  who  had  an  improvement 

the   hospitals.     In   1831   he  settled  in  Hartford,  in   firearms   to    dispose    of.     Bright    maintained 

Conn,,  and  in   1840  was  appointed  superintend-  that  at  the  date  of  the  letter   (March  1861)   he 

«nt   of  the  retreat   for  the   insane  there.     Two  had  no  idea  that  there  would  be  war,  and  wrote 

years  later  he  accepted  a  similar  position  at  the  it  to  get  rid  of  the  inventor.    Subsequently,  he 

State   Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  N.   Y.,  where  he  settled  in  Kentucky,  and  in  1866  was  elected  to 

remained  till  his  death.     He  was  a  skilful  busi-  the  State  Senate. 

ness  man.  an  ab!e  physician,  and  was  frequently  Bright,  John,  English  statesman  and  ora- 
called  to  act  as  an  expert  m  the  courts.  Pubh-  tor ;  b.  Greenbank,  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  16 
■cations:  'Treatied  on  Epidemic  Cholera'  Nov.  i8n ;  d.  27  March  1889.  His  father,  Jacob 
(1832}  :  "Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  on  Bright,  who  belonged  to  a  Quaker  family  origi- 
the  Health'  (1833) ;  'Influence  of  Religion  naUy  connected  with  Wiltshire,  migrated  to 
upon  the  Health  and  Physical  Welfare  of  Man-  Rochdale  early  in  the  century,  and  there  esUb- 
kind'  (183s)  ;  'Inquiry  Concerning  the  Dis-  jighed  himself  as  a  successful  cotton-spinner  and 
eases  and  functions  of  the  Bram,  the  Spinal  manufacturer.  John  Bright,  who  was  the  sec- 
Cord,  and  Nerves'  (1840);  "The.  Asylum  Sou-  ond  of  10  children,  was  educated  at  Rochdale, 
venir'  (1849)  ;  'Mental  Exertion  in  Relation  to  Ackworth,  York,  and  finally  at  Newton,  near 
Health'  (1866).  See  C.  E.  Goodrich,  'Sermon  Qitheroe.  At  the  age  of  15  he  entered  the 
on  the  Death  of  Amariah  Bngham'  (1850).  cotton-spinning  business  of  his  father,  where, 
Brigbotn,  Sarah  J.  (Lathbury),  Ameri-  even  at  that  early  age,  he  showed  much  shrewd- 
can  illustrator  and  writer  for  young  people:  b.  ness  and.  practical  energy.  Not  satisfied,  how- 
Manchester,  N.  Y.,  1835.  She  was  married  to  ever,  with  merely  mercantile  affairs,  he  took  an 
J.  R.  Brigham  in  1854.  She  has  written;  enthusiastic  interest  in  such  public  questions 
•Under  Blue  Skies'  (1886)  ;  'Leopold  and  His  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  Reform  Bill 
Wheel'  (1896);  'The  Pleasant  Land  ot  Play'  of  1831-2,  while  he  dUigently  educated  himself 
{1898)  ;  'The  Bond  of  Honor.'  in  public  speaking  at  the  debates  of  the  Roch- 
Bri.h^  Willi.™  Tui-,  A„.,ic.„  .,h.  ?|J=,  H-^'SJt  Gi';i?Si.,'"S"fa£ 
i,olog,.i:b  Boston,  M«,  24  M.y  ,%..  He  j„J=  j  „  „  if  The  ouraey  in  . 
wM  jdnuited  10  the  Mis«ichnsetts  b.r  in  1867,  ,„i,  „,  {„„„,  delivered  in  hi.  n.tive  town; 
i  /f  '""n'"'  '""r"?"  ',  ^"l"',  but  his  areer  a.  a  notable  publie  ai>e.ker  begui 
and  serad  for  a  Ime  on  the  Boston  ^hool  -^  ,,  ,,„.„,j,  „oven.eni.  Tirelie.e  the 
boatd.     He  retnoved  to  Honolulu  ,„  ,888,  and  j,.         ^j,     popnlatioo  of  Enj- 

^'clu",  S  15  i  SH'j  <'?°2  la"d  oceasiined  by  eommefeid  depression  and  a 
of  Ethnology  there.  He  ha,  piibh.hed ;  <Qlst  j  j  ^,„„,  „  J,  ,„„„„<,  ,„  Jjeapen  bread 
Catalogue  of  Antique  Sculptuie'  'Guatemala,  t  ,^^  retM-al  of  the  rorr  Hntv  and  iii  an  asso- 
the  Land  of  the  Quetzal';  'Volcanic  Manifes-  .^at^  7o^  d°'fo?'thrpuS-  "t  Manches  « 
talions  m  New  England.'  -^  ^g^  ^^  3^1^;,^  „  J  ^^^^  ^  „^t^^  „f 
Bright,  CharlCB,  English  civil  engineer;  b.  committee.  In  the  following  year  this  associa- 
London,  25  Dec.  1863.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  tion,  at  a  meeting  in  London,  was  widened  into 
Sir  Charles  Tilston  Bright,  who  laid  the  first  the  famous  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  with  Rich- 
Atlantic  cable,  and  has  been  himself  employed  in  ard  Cobden  and  John  Bright  as  its  two  most 
cable-laying  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  prominent  members.  Yet  it  was  not  until  after 
well  as  on  various  surveying  expeditions.  He  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  in  1841,  that  the 
has  published  'Science  and  Engineering  During  latter  put  all  his  strength  into  the  repeal  cam- 
the  Victorian  Era'  ;  'Submarine  Telegraphs'  ;  paign.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  that  year 
'Underground  Cables'  ;  'Ancient  Methods  of  he  organized  branches  of  the  League  and 
Signalling' ;  'The  Evolution  of  the  Electric  addressed  meetings  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns 
Telegraph,  i837T>7' ;  'The  Life  of  Sir  Charles  of  England.    It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  prom- 
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BRIOMT— BRIGHTON 

inent  politician  should  find  a  place  in  Partia-  opposition  was  weighted  with  the  same  chanc- 
ment,  and  accordingly,  in  1843,  he  was  elected  tenstics  which  had  secured  his  success  in  preri- 
as  rq>resentative  of  the  city  of  Durham.  Hav-  ous  movements  —  a  transparent  sinceri^  of 
ing  entered  Parliament,  he  made  his  maiden  purpose  which  found  its  fearless  exposition  by 
speech  in  August  of  the  same  year  on  a  motion  pen  and  speech  in  direct,  racy,  idiomatic  Engli^ 
in  favor  of  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  As  an  orator  his  platform  manner  was  rcmark- 
[he  Import  Duties  Commission  of  1840.  There-  able  for  its  ease  and  unstudied  simplicity;  the 
after  he  seized  every  opportunity  to  press  this  richness  and  lucidity  of  his  diction,  abounding 
question  of  repeal.  The  opposition  from  both  of  in  happy  epithets,  often  edged  with  irony  or 
ihe  great  parties  in  the  house  was  dogged,  glancing  with  humor;  a  spirit  of  outspoken 
and  the  controversy  might  have  lasted  long  but  truthfulness  breathing  through  all  his  utterances; 
for  the  widespread  sympathy  occasioned  by  the  while  he  was  possessed  of  a  voice  which  laid  a 
Irish  famine.  In  January  1846  Parliament  was  spell  upon  his  audience  by  its  dear,  round, 
summoned,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  that  sonorous  fullness.  Perhaps  the  most  splendid 
his  government  was  prepared  to  reduce  and  expression  of  his  sympathetic  nature  is  found  in 
almost  abolish  Ihe  corn  duties.  This  resolution  the  speeches  in  which  he  pleaded  for  justice  to 
was  carried,  but  on  the  question  of  Irish  coercion  the  oppressed  populations  whether  in  Ireland  or 
the  ^vernment  was  defeated,  and  at  the  general  India,  while  the  same  broad  humanity,  even 
election  which  followed  (1847),  John  Bright  was  more  than  the  doctrines  which  were  his  Quaker 
elected  for  Manchester.  The  com  duty  question  birthright,  animated  his  denunciations  01  war. 
having  been  satisfactorily  settled,  he  now  turned  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
his  attention  to  such  subjects  as  a  reform  in  and  was  married  first  to  a  Miss  Priestman,  who 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  and  India,  an  extension  of  died  in  1841,  and  again  to  a  Miss  Leatham,  who 
the  suffrage,  the  adoption  of  voting  by  ballot,  died  suddenly  in  1878.  His  life  and  speeches  in 
and  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  two  volumes  were  published  in  1881  by  G.  Bar- 
education.  At  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  nett  Smith,  and  his  public  letters  by  H.  J.  Leech 
1852  he  was  re-elected  for  Manchester,  but  by  in  1885. 

his  strenuous  denunciation  of  the  Crimean  war  Bright,     Richard,    English    physician:    b. 

(1854),  and  his  equally  decided  disapproval  of  Bristol.  a8   Sept,    1789;    d.    16  Dec.    i8sa    He 

the  Chinese  war   (1856),  he  was  rejected  by  his  studied  at  Edinburgh,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.     His 

eonstitueney   at    the    general    election    of    185;.  name  is  associated  with  Bright's  disease  (q.v.). 

This  result  was  made  known  to  him  at  Florence,  he  being    the   first    who    investigated   its   cha- 

where  he  had  retired  to  recruit  after  a  serious  racter 

illness,  but  the  disappointment   which  it  caused  dJ„u*i„      o,.j_j,i,     r>t.»iu       a ;-.n„ 

him  was  mitigated  in  a  few  months  by  his  elec-  ,     ^"■'^^^    Frederick    Chttles,    American 

tion  for  Birmingham,  and  in  1858  he  returned  to  ^'"J'"-  ''■  Bungay,  England,  a6  Aug,  i8t2;  d. 

public  life  after  an  absence  of  two  years.    Dur-  ?.^"?fT7%^-'  "^  J'""'   'f^'    ^^"^^2,*^ 

ing  the  American   Civil  War  he  sturdily  advo-  the  United  States  m  1831,  and  was  admitted  TO 

cated  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  gave  his  pas-  the  Philadelphia  bar  (1839),     In  1870  he  retired 

sionate   adherence   to   the   cause   of   the   North,  *?  ^""V^^  ^l,"u 'I '"u'^IP'  *"*'"^  and  compila- 

although  as  a  Lancashire  cotton-spinner  his  busi-  ^°P'  ™  ""l'.™   "^  '1?'*  pre-eminent  gifts.     Hts 

ness  suffered  severely  from  a  continuance  of  the  pnvate  law  library  of  Sflpo  volumes  was  ore  of 

struggle.    About  this  time,  also,  his  name  became  the  best   collections   m  America.     Publications: 

closely   identified   with   reform   in   the   electoral  ^™     °'  ,9-         A"  ■^Tu^^'!^,^     ''?^i' 

representation,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  'R^po^ts  of  Cases  Decided  by  the  Judges  of  the 

seeing  the  principles  for  which  he  had  <:ontended  ?^P'^™=      9°""-°       Pf"nsylvan.a>      (1851)  ; 

embodiedintheReformBill(i867)passedbyMr.  'Equitable  Jurisdiction  o    the  Courts  of  Penn- 

Disraeli.    He  had  nodesireforoffiw.but  his  pres-  f^'^^^'V ...*'?-"■* '^  c'^f'^"'^  &/  oS'    '!?* 

ence  in  the  cabinet  councils  of  the  Liberal  party  ^"'^  °^  the  United  States  1789-1869'  OSes-fl) ; 

had  now  become  so  necessary   that  he  was  con-  °|^  9^  J^^  Decisions  of    he  Federal  Courts 

Strained  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Board  1868-73)  :'Bankrupt  Law  of  the  United  States' 

Of  Trade  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  govemmenl  (1868).  <.^^7i)  j    'Leading  Cases  on  the  Law   of   Elec- 

and  in  this  position  he  gave  powerful  assistance  t'""-^'   ''?^'i  w^w  ^^  '   '^     .T'  "    ^t"""''" 

in  passing  the  act  for  the  disestabUshment  of  the  '^'^'  '70O-im3'   (1883)  ;  and  other  works. 

Irish  Church,  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  the  Ele-  Brighton   (formerly    Bfichthelmstone) ,    a 

mentary  Education  Act.     Owing  to  ill  health  he  maritime   town   and   favorite   watering-place   in 

retired   from   office  in   1870.   but   re-entered   the  England,   count}'   of    Sussex,    S'^'A   miles   south 

ministry  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas-  of  London.     It  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope,  and 

ter  in  1873.     When  the  Liberal  party  returned  to  is  a  clean  and  well-built  town,   with  handsome 

Eower  in   1880  he  again  accepted  this  position,  streets,   terraces,    squares,    etc.,    and    a    massive 

ut   two   years   later   he   found   it   necessary  to  sea-wall,  with  a  promenade  and  drive  over  three 

resign  because  he  disagreed  with  his  colleagues  miles  in  length,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,     The 

on  their  Egyptian  policy  and  the  bombardment  buildings  of  note  are  entirely  modern,  and  not 

of  Alexandria,     At  this  lime  and  for  some  years  numerous.     The   most   remarkable   is  the   Pavi- 

previousiy  he  had  not  appeared  often  upon  public  Hon,    built    by    George    IV.    (then    Prince   of 

platforms,   but   in    1883   he   delivered   a   notable  Wales),  between  1^87  and  1825.     It  cost  upward 

speech  when  installed  as  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  of  $5,000,000.    It  is  a  building  in  the  Oriental 

University,  and  another  in  Birmingham  in  the  style   of    architecture,    with   a   handsome   atone 

same  year  when  celebrating  the  ajth  anniversary  front  300   feet  in  length,  and   a  large  Oriental 

of  his  connection  with  that  city.    In  1886  he  dome  84  feet  high  in  the  centre.    The  Pavilion 

opposed  the  Home  Rule  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  was  discontinued  as  a  royal  residence  by  Queen 

Gladstone,  and  until  his  death  he  strongly  iden-  Victoria    in    1841,  and  was   purchased  of  the 

tified  himself  with   the  Unionist   party   in   its  Crown  by  the  town  of  Brighton  in  1850.    Pop. 

efforts  to  defeat  the  Home  Rule  policy.    This  about  125,000. 
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BRIGUT'S  DISEASE  — BRIMTON 

Bright'*  Disease.  See  KiUHty.  is  now  an  impoitant  station  for  passengers  and 
Brigittines,  or  Order  of  Our  Saviour,  a  mails  to  and  from  India  and  the  East.  There 
branch  of  the  Augustinians,  founded  about  the  '^  ^Iso  a  trade  with  British,  Austrian,  and  other 
year  1344  by  Saint  Bridget  of  Sweden,  and  ap-  ports.  Latterly,  the  harbor  accommodation  has 
proved  by  Urban  V.  in  I3?p.  It  owes  its  origin  '>een  considerably  improved.  The  chief  exports 
to  the  monastery  buiit  by  Bridget  at  Wastein,  are  w me,  olive-oil,  and  figs;  the  chief  import, 
near  Linkoping,  in  Sweden.  It  embraces  both  '^^1. 
monks  and  nuns,  who  occupy  contiguous  build- 
ings.    The  prioress  is  superior  in  temporal  con-  , _, ,  _,_,,_,  .  _ , 

cerns,  but  spiritual  matters  are  managed  by  fordshire,  30  Sq»t.  I7?2.  At  17  he  became  ap- 
the  monks.  All  the  houses  of  the  order  are  prentice  to  a  millwright,  and  on  the  expiration 
subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  no  new  of  his  indentures  began  business  as  an  engineer, 
one  can  be  founded  without  express  permission  and  in  1752  displayed  great  talent  in  contriving 
of  the  Pope.  The  number  of  male  religious  in  a  water-engine  for  draining  a  coal-mine.  Sev- 
each  monastery  was  fixed  by  the  rule  at  25,  eral  important  inventions  introduced  him  to  the 
and  that  o£  females  at  60;  but  this  regulation  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  then 
has  ceased  to  be  strictly  enforced.  Indeed,  occupied  in  planning  a  communication  between 
there  are  few  estabiishmenCs  for  both  se:tes  now  his  estate  at  Worsley  and  the  towns  of  Man- 
existing,  though  some  are  yet  maintained  in  chester  and  Liverpool  by  water.  This  immense 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  other  countries;  most  work,  ridiculed  in  scientific  men  of  the  period 
of  them,  including  the  parent  house  at  Wastein,  as  impracticable,  Brindley  undertook  and  carried 
were  destroyed  at  the  Reformation.  There  are  out  by  means  of  aqueducis  over  valleys,  rivers, 
two  rich  convents  of  Brigittines  at  Genoa,  into  etc.  The  first  portion  of  the  Bridgewatcr  Canal 
one  of  which  only  ladies  of  high  family  are  ad-  (to  Manchester)  was  opened  in  1661,  the  whole 
mitted.  The  only  house  of  the  order  in  Eng-  system  being  complete  in  the  end  of  i?72. 
land  was  the  rich  institution  known  as  Sion  See  Smiles,  'Lives  of  the  Engineers'  (1861-2). 
honse  founded  by  Henry  V.  on  the  Thames,  ^^^  Shrimp,  the  only  animal,  except  a 
10  miles  from  London.  It  was  one  of  the  first  j^,  ^f  ^  (SpAydro),  which  lives  in  the 
suppressed  by  Hentv  Vlil.  After  passmg  ^^^^^  Salt  Lake  of  Utah.  It  is  a  phyllopod 
through  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Somerset  crustacean,  with  stalked  eyes,  a  delicate,  slender 
and  Sorthumberland  it  was  restored  to  the  ^oj  ^^^^  is  provided  with  n  pairs  of  broad. 
religious  by  Queen  Maiy,  and  agam  dissolved  pad^ie-iji^e  or  leaf-like  feet.  It  is  about  one 
under  EhMbeth.  The  nuns  then  left  England,  ^„a„„  ^^  ^„  i„^h  ^  Si^i,„  j^^ms  live  in 
and  after  various  troubles  established  themselves .  ^rine  vats  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Arte- 
in  Portugal.  „i„  f^^nij  abounds  in  Great  Salt  Lake.  It  may 
Bril,  the  name  of  two  Dutch  painters,  often  be  seen  swimming  about  in  pairs  and  has 
(brothers),  who  distmguished  themselves  as  a  nauplius  young  like  that  of  the  brine  shrimp 
landscape  artists.  (l)  Matthew,  b.  Antwerp,  of  Europe.  It  produces  young  by  budding 
1550;  d-  1584.    When  a  very  young  man  he  went  (parthenogenesis),   as   well   as   from    eggs.      A 

10  Rome,  and  was  so  much  esteemed  by  Gregory  species  observed  near  Odessa  produced  females 
III.  that  he  was  employed  on  the  galleries  and  aione  in  warm  weather;  and  only  in  water  of 
salons  of  the  Vatican.  (2}  Paul,  b.  about  1550;  medium  strength  were  males  produced.  The 
d.  about  1626.  He  was  much  superior  to  Mat-  eggs  of  A.  ftrtilis  have  been  sent  in  moist 
thew,  and  hearing  of  his  success  at  Rome  joined  niud  from  Utah  to  Munich,  Germany,  and  specl- 
him  there.  The  two  brothers  appear  for  some  mens  raised  from  the  eggs  by  Slebold.  proving 
tme  to  have  worked  together  on  the  same  the  great  vitality  of  the  eggs  of  these  Phyllopods, 
pieces ;  but  after  Matthew's  early  death  Paul  a  fact  paralleled  by  the  similar  vitality  of  the 
was  employed  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  executed  six  eggs  of  the  king-crab.  A.  gracilis  of  Verrill  has 
large  paintings  in  his  summer  palace.  thus  far  only  been  found  in  tubs  of  concentrated 

Brilliant.     See  Diamond.  salt  water  on  railroad  bridges  in  New  England. 

Brimstone.    See  Sulphur.  Brinjaree,  brTn'ja-rl.  Dog,  the  East  Indian 

Brindisi.  bren'de-se,  (ancient  Brumdusiuii),  greyhound, 
a  seaport  and  fortified  town  in  the  province  of         Brin'ton,  Daniel  QarriBon,  American  sur- 

Leece  in  southern  Italy,  45  miles  east-northeast  geon,   archaeologist  and   ethnolo^st :   b.   Thorn- 

of  Taranto.     In  ancient  times  Brundusium  was  bury,  Pa.,  13  May  1837;  d.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 31 

one  of  the  most   important  cities   of   Calabria.  July  1899.    During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  sur- 

11  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Sallentines,  geon  in  the  Union  army,  and  from  1867  to  1887 
and  the  excellence  of  its  port  and  commanding  was  editor  of  the  'Medical  and  Surgical  Re- 
situation  in  ihe  Adriatic  were  among  the  chief  porter.'  In  1884  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
inducements  to  the  Romans  to  attack  them,  ethnology  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
The  Romans  made  it  a  naval  station,  and  it  was  in  Philadelphia ;  and,  in  1886,  professor  of  Amer- 
the  scene  of  important  operations  in  the  war  ican  linguistics  and  archjeolo^  in  the  University 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Virgi!  died  here  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  his  maiw  works  are 
JO  B.C.  On  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  it  de-  notes  on  the  'Floridian  Peninsula*  (1850)  ;  'The 
clined  in  importance.  In  the  nth  century  it  fell  Myths  of  the  New  World'  (1868) ;  'American 
into  the  possession  of  the  Normans,  and  became  Hero  Myths'  (18S2)  ;  'Aboriginal  American 
one  of  the  chief  ports  of  embarkation  for  the  Anthology'  ;  'Primer  of  Mayan  Hieroglyphics* 
Crasades.  Its  importance  as  a  seaport  was  sub-  (1896);  'Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples' 
sequently  completely  lost,  and  its  harbor  blocked.  (1897);  etc.  He  edited  'The  Library  of  Abo- 
In  1870  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navi-  rigina!   American   Literature'    in   eight   volumes 

Ktion  Company  put  on  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  (1882-5),  and  was  a  high  authority  on  a!l  Ameri- 

tween  Brindisi  and  Alexandria,  and  Brindisi  can  archicologica!  topics. 
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BRIHTON  —  BRIQUETTE 

Brinton,  John  Hill,  American  surgreon:  b.  original  of  Maria,  in  <G6tz  votl  Berlichingen.* 

Philadelphia,   1832.     He  graduated   at  the   Uni-  as   well   as   of   Other   Goethean   heroines.      She 

versity  of  Pennsylvania   (1850),  and  at  the  Jef-  figures    in   a    well-known    episode    in    Goethe's 

ferson  Medical  Cotl^e  (1853),  serving  through  'Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,'   and  is  often  stjiled 

the   Civil   War  as  a   surgeon.     In   1882  he  was  from    her   place   of    residence,    Fuedduee   von 

appointed  professor  of  the  practice  of  surgery  Sesenheim. 

and  clinical   surgery  at  Jefferson   Medical   Col-  Brion,  Gustove,  French  artist;  b.  Rothau, 

lege.     He   has  written   <Consohdated   Statement  Alsace,  24  Oct.  1824;  d.  Paris,  4  Nov.  187?.    He 

of  Gunshot  Wounds>  (1863) ;  with  J  H.  Porter  j^  „oted  for  his  Alsatian  scenes  and  many  of  his 

'History   of  the  Organiwtion  of  the   Medical  ^(^^s  are  to  be  found  in  American  collections. 

Department  of  the  United  States  Army>  (1864),  Among  them  are:  'A  Marriage  in  Alsace'  and 

a     MS.     m     the     surgeon-general  s     library    at  .jhe   Sixth   Day  of   Creation.'      He   illustrated 

Washington;  'Descripbon  of  a  Valve  at  the  Ter-  Hugo's  'Les  Mis^rables'   and   'Notre  Dame  de 

mination   of  the   Right   Spermatic   Vein   in   the  paris  > 

Vena    Cava'     (1856):     'Operative    Surgery    in  _'.  .    .       ,        .  ,    ,        .    ,      „   ,       .. 

General'     (188O  ;     <The    March    of    Surgery'        .^"?''',^""'    'oo-es'    bre-on ,    Colombwin 

/,oo_-i         ■■         '  '  "    '  admiral;   b.   Curacao,  6  July   iT&z;  d.   30  SepL 

D  -■    -n-  «  -,     «  J  1  •        «  ■_  '^'-     "=  *^^  ^«"'  "  '"'  "^f'y  ^S'  *°  Holland 

BrinviUieM,  Hari«  Madeleine  Marguerite  to    receive   his   education,   his    father    being  a 

dAubray,   ma-re  mad-len  mar-ga-ret  d6-bra  native  of  that  country,  and  there  entered  the 

brin-ve-ya  (Marquise  de).  French  poisoner  :b.  omch  army.     He  was  offered  a  CMumission  in 

Pans,  about  1630;  executed  16  July  1676.     She  ,jgn   but  being  recalled  by  his  parents,  returned 

was  the  daughter  of  a  civil -lieutenant  of  Pans,  to    Curasao.      Receiving    permission     from    his 

and  married  in  1651  the  Marquis  of  Brinvilliers.  parents,  he  visited  the  United  States,   where  be 

About  1659  the  Marquis  introduced  to  his  house  studied    navigation.     Upon    the    death    of    his 

a  young  cavalry  officer,  named  Godin  de  Sainte-  father,  who  bequeathed  him  a  large  fortune,  he 

Croix,  for  whom  his  wife  conceived  a  violent  bought   a    vessel    and    made    several    voyages; 

passion.     The  Marquis,  occupied  with  his  own  entering  into  speculation  on  his  own  account   be 

pleasures,   seemed   indifferent,  but   her   brothers  „as  very   successful,   and   returned   to    Curasao 

remonstrated   aiid  her  father,  scandalized  at  her  ;„     ^^^     „i,ere    he    established     a    mercantile 

misconduct,    had    Samte-Croix    openly   arrested  house.      The    political   events    in   Veneiuela   of 

in  her  carnage  and  taken  to  the  Bastile  in  1665.  ,808-10   brought   Brion  rapidly   into  notice;   he 

Sainte-Croix   remained  in  prison  about  a  year,  volunteered    his    services    to    the    rqiubiic    of 

and  made  there  the  acquaintance  of  an  Italian,  Caracas,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  captain  of  a 

who  taught   him  the  art  of  preparing  poisons,  frigate.     He  now  devoted  afl  his  resources  and 

On  his  liberation  he  imparted  his  discoveries  to  his  energies  to  the  patriotic  cause.     At  his  own 

Madame  de  Brinvilliers,  who  had  in  the  mean-  expense   he   fitted    out   a   fleet   of   vessels,    and 

time  assumed  an  air  of  piety,  visiting  the  hos-  attacked   the   Spanish   forces  at  the    island  of 

pitals,  and  ministering  to  the  sick,  and  had  thus  Marguerite,   where  he   gained   a   signal   victory. 

r^onciled  herself  to  her  family;  but  the  affront  gHon  distinguished  himself  at  the  conquest  of 

offered  her  by  her  father  remained  in  her  mmd,  Guiana,   and   also   at   Santa   Marta   and    Carla- 

and    she    had    resolved    to    revenge    it.     Sainte-  g^^a.       During    a     residence     at    Savanilla    he 

Croix,  apparently   from   cupidity,   seconded   her  reduced   the  custom  house  duties;   this   coming 

design.     He    supplied    her    with    poisons,    with  to  the  ear  of  Bolivar,  he  directly  countermanded 

which  she  experimented  first  on  the  patients  in  the  order,   which   so  preyed  upon  the  mind  of 

the    hospital.     She    occupied    eight    months    m  grion,    that    he    became    ill,    and    leaving    the 

adrninistenng  poison  to  her  father,   and  at  last  squadron  returned  to  Curasao,  and  soon  died  in 

killed   him    suddenly    without   being    suspected,  poverty. 

By  the  aid  of  Lachaussee,  an  old  domestic  of         —  .  '  .     ,  -     j  n        t,      i  n  ■ 

Sainte-Croix,   whom   she  caused   to   enter   their  ,.   BnoKO,       Andrea,  ^.^an-dri'^       '^'t'*!?"' 

service,    she    also    succeeded    in    poisoning    her  Italian  sculptor  and  architect  :b   1470 ;  d._  153^ 

brothers.     She   is    said   to   have   attempted    her  He   designed    he   Church  of  Santa   Giustina  at 

hu,sband,   with   a    view   to   marry   Sainte-Croix,  ?^"'^1  =\"^"=^'  a  celeb  rated  candelabrum  in 

but   did    not   succeed.     Sainte-Croix    died    sud-  the  Church  of  San  Antonio  there ;  and  the  Delle 

denly,  it  is  said  from  the  falling  off  of  a  mask  Torre  tottibs  in  San  Ferno  at  Verona. 
of  glass  which  he  used  to  protect  himself  in  pre-  Brioudc,   bre-ood,   a    French   town  in  the 

paring  a   subtle  poison,     A  packet  addressed  to  department  of  Haute  Loire,  capital  of  the  arron- 

Madame  Brinvilliers,  containing  poisons  labelled  dissement  of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the 

with  descriptions  of  their  effects,  revealed  their  left  bank  of  the  river  AUier,  on  the  site  of  the 

conspiracy.    Among  a  number  of  letters  there  ancient  town  of  Brivas.    The  old  bridge  at  La 

was  one  containing  a  promise  of  $6,000,  which  Vieille   Brioude,   long  celebrated  as    being  the 

Sainte-Croix   had   exacted   as   the   price   of   his  widest    in    span    of   any    known,    fell    down    in 

assistance.     Madame   Brinvilliers   fled  to  Liege,  1822.     In  the  l6th  century,  many  of  the  inhab- 

and  took  refuge  in  a  convent.     Her  extradition  itants  of  Brioude  rose  in  favor  of  Lutheranism, 

being  obtained,  she  was  inveigled  from  the  con-  but    were    afterward    subdued    by    the    Roman 

vent  by  a  pretended  lover,  brought  to  Paris,  and  Catholic  party.     To  Americans   the  town  is  of 

on   the   evidence   of   Lachaussee,   together   with  interest  as  the  birthplace  of  Lafayette.     A  con- 

her  own  confession,  condemned  to  be  beheaded  siderable  traffic  in  grain,  hemp,  and  wine  is  car- 

and   afterward  iumed.    See    Pirot,    'La  Mar-  ried  on  here, 
quise  de  Brinvilliers'  (1883),  Briquette,   brS-ket',   the  name,   originally 

Brion,    Friederike   Eliaabedi,   fre-der-e'ke  French   ("small  brick"),  given  to  a  con^ra- 

S-le'za-bet  breori,   German  lady:  b.  Nieder-  lively   new   form  of  fuel,    made  mostly   from 

rodern,  Alsace,  1752;  d.  1813.    To  her  Goethe  waste    coal    dust,    and    used,    nOt   merdy    for 

dedicated  several  lyrics  and  she  is  the  supposed  household  purposes,  but  in  various  uduttnes. 
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BRISACH  —  BRISSAC 

A  briquette  is  simply  an  admixture  of  coal  dust  land  National  Bank.     The  cbief  educational  !■- 

with   pitch,    molded    under    pressure    and   heat,  stitulions  are  the  Normal  School,  the  boys'  and 

the  pitch  or  some  similar  substance  being  intro-  S}^^^'   grammar  schools,  and  the   school   of  the 

duced  to  form  the  cementing  material.  Qiristian  Brothers.    Other  buildings  and  insti- 

Briufh      <;*-  nnnsir^    Ait  tutions  are  the  masonic  and  temperance  halls; 

BnMCta.     See  Bresach,  Alt.  ^^^  g^f^^^,  ^^  ^^^  ^-^^^  ^  ^^^  library;  the 

BrisbaiM,  brizTjan,  Sir  Thomas  Mac-  museum;  the  Queensland  Oub;  the  large  gen- 
Dougall,  Scottish  general  and  astronomer:  b.  eral  hospital,  and  several  special  hospitals;  an 
Brisbane,  near  Largs,  the  seat  of  his  family,  orphanage  and  a  largo  jail  in  South  Brisbane; 
23  July  1773;  d.  there,  27  Jan.  i86a  He  en-  the  Opera  House,  one  of  the  best  theatres  in 
tered  the  army  and  in  1793  took  part  in  all  the  Australia.  The  Victoria  Bridge  connects  South 
engagements  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders.  In  with  North  Brisbane.  It  cost  upward  of 
1796  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  $S5S,ooo,  and  replaces  an  older  one  destroyed 
i8ia  commanded  a  brigade  under  the  Duke  of  by  a  flood  in  1893.  It  consists  of  six  steel  spans 
Wellington  in  Spain.  He  took  part  in  the  bat-  supported  on  five  cast-iron  cylinders  filled  with 
lies  of  Vittoria,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse,  and  re-  concrete,  the  abutments  being  of  masonry  and 
ceived  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  conspicu-  concrete;  and  the  tota]  length  is  abotrt  1,041 
ous  bravery  at  the  battle  of  the  Nive.  On  the  fe«.  Much  of  the  cross-river  traffic  is  carried 
abdication  of  Napoleon  he  was  sent  to  America,  on  by  the  ferries.  The  leading  parks  and  gar- 
la  1821  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  dens  are  the  Botanic  Gardens,  with  the  Queen's 
Sooth  Wales,  which  post  he  continued  to  oc-  Park,  in  North  Brisbane,  at  the  river-side, 
cupy  for  four  years.  His  administratioQ  was  finely  laid  out;  Victoria  Park,  to  the  north  of 
active  and  intelligent,  and  tended  greatly  to  North  Brisbane;  Albert  Park,  Mount  Coot-tha, 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  He  intro-  Bowen  Park,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Acclimatiza- 
doced  at  his  own  expense  a  eood  breed  of  lion  Society  in  Fortitude  Valley ;  and  Musgrave, 
horses,  and  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  Dutton,  and  Woolloongabba  parks  in  South 
as  well  as  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  At  Brisbane.  There  is  extensive  wharf  accommoda- 
the  same  time  he  devoted  himself  with  great  dil-  tion,  and  Sonth  Brisbane  has^  a  dry-dock. 
igence  to  the  (itidy  of  astronomy.  He  had  an  There  is  regular  steamer  connection  with  Syd- 
observatory  erected  at  his  residence  of  Para-  ncy,  I-ondon,  and  elsewhere,  and  adequate  rail- 
niatta,  and  catalogued  7j8s  stars,  until  then  way  communication  with  Sydney  and  other  chief 
scarcdy  known  to  astronomers.  For  this  .great  towns  in  Australia.  The  crimate  is  dry  and 
work,  known  as.  the  'Brisbane  Catalogue  of  healthy,  but  the  temperature  is  often  very  hig:h 
"        ■    ■             .     .    ..      ^     .             ....        :..._..._    ....     _ __      . .,._     injus,— • 


Stars.'    he    received   the   Copj^   medal    of   the  during    the     summer.     Among     the     industrial 

Royal    Society.     On   his   return  to  Sootland  be  establishments  are  a  sugar-refinery,  tobacco  fac- 

devDted  himself  entirely  to  ecJence.    He  had  m>  tones,  flour-mills,  etc    The  trade  is  important, 

artronomical,  and  Jater  a  magnetic  observatory  among  the  exports  being  gold,  wool,  sugar,  etc. 

established  at  his  residence  at  Makerstoun.     The  Originally  founded  as  a  pona]  settlement  in  t&s 

observations  which  he  made  there,  with  the  aid  Brisbane  was  incorporated  in  1*59-    A  United 

of  able  assistants,  fill  three  large  volumes  of  the  States    consul   is   stationed    here.     Pop.    about 

published    "Transactions'   of  the  Royal   Society  14S.000. 

of  Edinburgh,  of  wluch  he  was  president  from  Briscoe,  Margaret  Sutton.      Sec   Hopkins, 

ttie   death    of   Sir    Walter    ScotL     He    founded  Marcaret  SunoN  Briscoil 
two  gold  medals  for  scientilic  merit,  one  in  the 

Bift  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  other  in  that  of  Brise'li,  a  ffirl  of  Lymesaus,  called  also 

tlie  Society  of  Arts,  Hiptodauia.    When  her  country  was  taken  by 

•>„-_,„_     ..       .     ■._,      ,    ,,       .„,„        „r  the  Greeks,  she  fell  to  the  shar*  of  Achilles 

Bnabme,    the    capital    of    the    colony   of  ;„  n,  division  of  the  spoils.    Ag.memon  after. 

Qmensland    Anst..l.a,  on  the  Brisbane  Ri.er,  ^         ^    paisessioi    of    h,?,    and    Achilles 

J™  LJ  "f  S%t,  .„  S.  L„i,  if'"c;JJ™i'  therenpon  mad?  a  vow  to  abseit  himself  from 

ton  Bay,  and  about  joo  miles  north  of  Sydney.  ^     jjy      ,    ^  ^            ^          ^^^      ^-^ 

»v,      ral;",l,°,°°X.l?i;„  is  .Sri™  ««•""  t""!"'  "»  »'  «>'  *«'  '""•'■"  »•  >>'' 

iq.v,j.    Ui  the  tour  parts  mto  wntcn  the  town  (tij-j  > 

is  divided.  North  Brisbane  is  situated  in  the  ^""°- 

heart  of  the  city,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  Briagan,  brer'gow,  or  Breisgao,  a  district 
and  South  Bristiane  faces  it  on  the  south.  For-  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  between  the 
titude  Valley  is  a  large  division  on  the  north  Rhine  and  the  Black  Forest,  which,  with  the 
bank,  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  North  Bris-  district  of  Ortenau,  formerly  (instituted  a  land- 
bane,  mostly  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  graviate  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Swabia. 
by  the  winding  of  the  river.  The  fourth  divi-  This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Ger- 
siqn.  Kangaroo  Point,  is  on  the  south  bank,  com-  many.  Though  chiefly  in  possession  of  Austria 
prising  a  point  of  land  projecting  between  North  since  the  isth  century,  it  was  governed  by  its 
Brisbane  and  the  above  peninsula.  The  streets  own  laws.  At  the  Peace  of  Luneville  (1801) 
are  laid  out  as  regularly  as  the  tortuous  course  Aoatria  ceded  Briagau,  one  of  the.  oldest  pos- 
ot  the  river  will  permit.  The  chief  buildings  sessions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  to  the 
are  situated  m  North  Brisbane,  among  them  Dukg  ^f  Modena,  after  whose  death  it  fell  to 
bwug  Parliament  House,  where  the  legislature  his  son-in-law.  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
5its;  Government  House,  in  the  Botanic  Gar-  (ria,  as  Duke  of  Brisgau,  By  the  Peace  of 
rl'^J  .u"  8°"^™="*  l^-=  the  supreme  Presburg  (1B05)  it  was  assigned  to  Baden,  with 
ir««;  *=  l^^-o"'":  l"^  technrcal  college;  the  the  exemption  of  a  small  part,  and  still  belongs 
treasury  build  ngs,  a  large  structure  of  great  *„  .1.  _  j  j..„i. 
jrchiteiural  boaut-y;  the  old  and  the  new  tlwn-  *°  '^^  grand-duchy, 

hall;    and    the    cuBtonu- house.    Many    of    the  Briaaac,  bre-sac,  Count  de.   See     Coss^ 

banks  have  fine  edifices,  particularly  the  Queens-  Charles  de. 
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BRISSON  —  BRISTBD 

Brisson,  Baiaab4,  bar-na-bl  bre-sob,  dating:  himself  with  such  men  as  Petion,  Robes- 
French  jurist;  b.  tsji;  d.  15  Nov.  1591.  Henry  pierre,  Marat,  etc.  In  1780  he  published  his 
111.  commissioned  him  to  collect  and  edit  the  'Theorie  des  Lois  Criminelles,'  and  two  years 
ordinances  of  his  predecessors  and  his  own,  afterward  an  important  collection  called  the 
which  appeared  under  the  title  'Code  dc  Henri  'Biblioth^ue  des  Lois  Criminelles.'  During 
HI.*  In  1589,  he  was  made  frst  president  of  this  period  he  edited  for  a  time,  at  Boatogoe- 
the  parliament,  and  after  Henri's  death,  in  Aug-  sur-Mer,  the  'Courier  de  I'Europe*,  a  transla- 
ost  of  the  same  j'ear,  proclaimed  the  Duke  de  tion  from  an  English  journal.  He  also  visited 
Mayenne,  the  Chief  of  the  League,  lieutenant-  England,  where  he  endeavored  to  found  a 
general  of  the  kingdom.  Brisson  soon  after  be-  lyceum  and  establish  a  journal  in  connection 
came  suspected  by  the  faction  of  the  "Sixteen."  with  it.  Failing  in  this  enterprise,  he  returned 
who  ruled  in  Paris,  and  who  thought  that  he  to  Paris,  where  his  works  had  already  classed 
was  favorable  to  Henri  IV.  He  was  accord-  him  among  the  philanthropic  theorists  of  the 
ingly  arrested  and  summarily  hanged.  Among  day.  He  was  suspected  of  the  authorship  of 
his   works   of   importance   are;     <De  Verborum  an   anonymous   pamphlet,  and   thrown   into  the 

?ua?  ad  Jus  Pertinent  Signjficatione.  etc.*  Ba stile.  On  his  liberation  he  engaged  with 
1557)  ;  'Observationum  Divini  et  Human!  Qavieres  and  Mirabeau  in  some  works  on 
Juris  Liber'  (1564)  ;  'De  Formalis  et  Solemn!-  finance,  which  appeared  under  the  name  of  the 
bus  Populi  Roman!  Verbis,  etc'  (1583),  still  in  latter.  Threatened  with  a  new  arrest,  he 
use;  'Opera  Minora'  (1606).  escaped  to  England,  and  being  there  introdtKtd 
Brisson,  EuBtae  Henri,  e-zhan  on-re,  to  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slay- 
French  politician  and  journalist :  h.  Bourges,  31  «7;  resolved  to  form  a  similar  society  m  Pans. 
July  1835.  He  entered  the  chamber  of  deputies  Ih'S  society,  which  numbered  many  distin- 
,n  1871,  and  won  much  attention  by  urging  ei^M  names  among  its  members,  and  ulO- 
amnesty  for  the  Communists  and  other  political  "^'^^^  accompUshed  its  object,  he  i°""<i^ 
offenders.  Since  then  he  has  been  one  of  the  ^'"■"ff  *■'*»  Clavieres,  Mirabeau  and  others,  and 
foremost  members  of  the  Radical  party.  He  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  United  States  to 
was  elected  president  of  the  chamber  in  1881,  ""dy  on  its  behalf  the  problem  of  emancipation. 
and  retained  that  office  until  the  overthrow  of  ?"  ,^'3  "turn  the  Revolution  was  about  to 
the  Ferry  ministry,  in  1885,  when  he  accepted  ^'^^  ""t-  ""^  Sriwot  ernbraeed  it  with  ardor 
the  premiership.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  presi-  "e  was  not  a  member  of  the  States-general  but 
den^  of  the  chamber  in  1894.  and,  in  189S.  he  ^»  «'«*?<*  "  '•>*  Nat.onal  Assembly  for  Pans 
retired  from  the  ministry  and  was  a  conspicu-  =^"d  '"  the  Convention  for  the  d^rtment  0 
ous  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  France.  In  '^'L^""  't-  ^"■- .  ^'  ''^''"'  °{  *^'=  ^"°"*u" 
1808  he  again  accepted  the  premiership,  but  his  P?'?^-  ^'K  fe'"<"y  belongs  henceforward  to  the 
ca&inet  wis  soon  otherthrown.  On  8  fine  1906  T^V  ?u  ^r,"""  YVr°'*^V°^ "/  ^'"^'  *°' 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  House,  }^«  '^^^.J'*  if"'*.  ^^^-  '"^^"^  !f  .*=°"*'""^ 
„  .  ,,  .  .  ,  ,.  t'on  by  the  vote  of  the  people;  and  he  caused 
Bnuon,  Hathunn  Jacqaem,  ma-too-rin  ^r  ,0  be  declared  against  Holland  and  England 
zhak,  French  savant:  b.  Fontenay-le-Comtc,  jo  February  1793.  This  was  his  last  pofilical 
30  April  1723 ;  d.  Versailles,  33  June  1806.  He  act.  Until  the  close  of  his  career  he  was  en- 
was  instructor  to  the  children  of  the  royal  fam-  gaged  in  defending  himself  against  the  MonU- 
ily  of  France  in  physics  and  natural  history.  He  gnards.  Brissot  was  inferior  to  Vci^niaud  as 
was  also  censor  royal,  member  of  the  Academy  an  orator,  but  his  writings  exercised  a  power- 
of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Institute,  and  succeeded  fuj  influence  on  the  Revolution.  In  the  early 
Noilet  in  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  part  of  his  career  his  opinions  were  very  ex- 
College  of  Navarre.  He  translated  Priestley's  treme.  In  a  passage,  afterward  used  against 
work  on  'Electricity,'  although  he  opposed  his  him,  he  carried  his  advocacy  of  individual  rights 
theories,  and  still  more  those  of  Franklin.  The  so  far  as  to  justify  not  only  theft,  but  can- 
most  able  of  his  writings  are  on  specific  gravity  nibalism.  Proudhon  was  accused  of  having 
and  on  ornithology.  Buffon  quotes  frequently  borrowed  from  him  the  maxim,  "La  proprieie 
from  Brisson's  'Omithologia'  (1760).  He  c'^gt  jg  vol."  His  'Mimoires  pour  servir  a 
published  in  1800  a  'Dictionnaire  raisonne  de  I'histoire  de  la  Revolution'  appeared  in  183a 
physique.'  BriMotiiw,  bre-s6-tan.  See  Gibonwsts. 
ffi  uif!*!f  ..n^nS^il'^^H'  ^'fv-I^K^h'  Bri.'ted,  Owrlwi  Astor,  American  author: 
i   ■^t.tn^Wr    h   q,^,   .R%^   HV;,^L\in^t™  b.   New   York,   i&M ;   d.   Washington.   D.   C.  15 

animal  painter    b.  sens,  lojB.    His  paintings  are  ,  _    ,o_.     u       .i ,f  .u.  t> i-un 

rmownid  for  their  Irithfol  repnintations  of  i""", '?"^„?=  "!.™\y  i    I„^Ai 

n..>„r=   .1,-;.-  ■,^.r.-,^  iv-inn-  i,;j   l.u:^a  ,  :^   t  ....  Bristed,    and    grandson    01    John   Jacob    Astor, 

r?.^r=J   wLr^nHv^liTh/K.  «f  r1  fo»"<!"   «f   'he   Astor   Library.     lie   graduated 
aine  and   Normandy,  or  in  the   forests  of  Fon-        -^    ^j  |^   ^  Yale   in    1839,   and   then 

The  Thicket'  SfT-^Ret^rn'^of  the"^l«k>  "P^"'  ^^  ^^^  "'  '^"''''^  CoUegf 'Cambridge. 
(Im.i  <a  r  ,i  ^,h  ci!  f  M.  /,aS^  England,  where  he  took  a  number  of  prizes  and 
(1885)  :  'A  Corner  of  the  Sheepfoid'  (l888).  ^^^^^  ^  foundation  scholar.  He  traveled  ex- 
Brissot  de  Warville,  Jeui  Herre,  zh&ii  tensively,  and  contributed  many  papers  on  light 
pe-ar  bre-s6  dc  var-vel,  French  political  social  topics  and  ephemeral  subjects  to  the  mag- 
writer,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists:  azines  of  England  and  America.  His  wide  cul- 
b.  Ouarville,  near  Chartres,  14  Jan.  1754;  cxe-  lure  and  exact  scholarship  made  his  work 
cuted,  Paris,  30  Oct.  1793.  He  took  the  name  attractive  to  al!  cultivated  readers.  He  wrote- 
D'Ouarvilie,  which  he  afterward  anglicized  into  'Selections  from  Catullus'  (1849);  'Letter  to 
De  Warville,  from  the  village  of  Ouarville,  Horace  Mann'  (1850),  a  reply  to  certain  at- 
where  he  was  born.  He  was  desiBned  for  the  tacks  on  Stephen  Girard  and  J.  J.  Astor;  "The 
law,  and  placed  with  a  procurator  in  Paris;  but  Upper  Ten  Thousand'  (1852J  ;  'Five  Years  in 
early  turned  his  attention  to  public  aflfairs,  asso-  an  English  University'  (1853),  his  most  impor- 
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BRISTLE-TAILS— BRISTOL 

tant  ifooik;  'Kecta  of  a  Braken-Down  Critic'  Bristol,  Conn.,  a  town  in  Hartford  County, 

<»857);    'Letter  to  Dr,   Henry  H»lford  Jones'  on  the  New  England  R.R.,   17  miles  west  of 

(that  is.  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland),  editor  of  the  Win-  Hartford.    It  has  a  public  Ubrary,  electric  light 

lertown  Democrat  (that  is,  Springfield  Repub-  and  street  railroad  plants ;  national  and  saving^ 

lican),  concerning  his  habit  of  giving  Advice  to  banks;    manufactories   of   clocks,   brass    goods, 

EveryboA'  and  His  Quali6c«tions  for  the  Task'  table  ware,  tools,  bells,  woolen  and  knit  goods. 

(1864) ;    'The  Interference  Theory  of  Govern-  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1893.    Pop. 

ment'    (1867)..   Most  of   his  work  was   pub-  (1910)  9,527. 

lished,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Caul  Bensok.  Bristol,  a  city  of  England,  situated  partly  in 

n^  »i    ..  -1.        ■     1  -     ■   .„..   «(  .1..   «-j.  Gloucestershire,  partly   in   Somerset,  but  form-, 

Bnstle-tailB^  wingless  insects  of  the  order  .                      -^  V    jff   j        ^       '  j^          g 

py^o««rn      These  agile  creatures  have  a  long  J^^  ^j  the  rivers  Avon  and  Frome,  whence  the 

flattened  body,  with    metallic    scales    m    form  ^                                       ^         ,              ^j^^  ^^ 

somewhat  lie  those  of  butterflies.  The  ant«.n«  ^^    ^  ^          ^j,    ^        ;       „,^^i    ^le  river  and 

^"-.r*^-'""^'    inform,    many-jointed;    *e  the  tide  rises  in  it  to  a  great  height     Bristol 

mooth-parts    arc    free,  with    long    palp;    the  ^^   ^g  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^t  ^^^  London,  or   two 

majtillarypalpi  being  seve^ jointed  and  the  la-  ^^^^^^  ^     ^^^^     U   ^^^^         j,      ^„  ^   ^„^i^^ 

bial    pafpi    four.jointed     The    mandibles    are  ^f  eminences,  partly  on  t£e  lower  ground  at 

stout,  sunken  in  the  head,  and  armed  with  teeth  ^^^j^    ^^^^      j^^    manufacturing    and    business 

for  gnav^mg.     The  P/othorax  is  very  large,  and  ^s  are  on  the  lower  levels,  while  the  'hills  are 

all  the  rings  of  the  body  are  of  much  the  same  ^^^  ^^^^^^  wholly  covered  with  private  houses, 

size,  so  that  the  insect  bears  a  general  resem-  -j-he  districts  of  Clifton,  Redland,  and  Gotham, 

blance  to  the  myriapods.    The  anal  stylets  are  ^■^^^,^^^i  ^i^hin  the  hmits  of  the  borough  and 

tong  and   large,   which,   with   the   smaUer   ones  j„  ^f,^  ^^^^^  „f  charming  scenery,  are  studded 

inserted  on  the  subtermmal  rings  of  the  abdo-  ^■,^^^    mansions   ^d    viuts,   the   attractions    of 


men,  aid  greatly  in  locomotion,  though  these  ^^^^  portions  of  the  city  being  greatly  in- 
insects  rmi  with  great  rapidity  and  do  not  leap  ^^^^^  ^y  the  Clifton  and  Durdham  Downs, 
like  the  Podund<F  and  thus  remind  us,,  as  well  fhe  bed  of  the  river  Avon  is  situated  about  31S 
as  m  their  general  appearance,  of  certain  wing-  ^^^  ^^^,„  ^^  summit  of  Clifton  Down,  from 
less  cockroaches.  Like  cockroaches  in  one  of  ^^j,.!,  ^  handsome  suspension  bridge  is  thrown 
Its  habits  also  is  ThermobM  domesttca,  which  ^^^^^^  f^^  river,  uniting  the  two  counties.  Its 
abounds  m  the  chinks  and  crannies  of  the  length  from  the  centres  of  the  piers  is  703  feet, 
rouges  of  houses,  and  comes  out  at  night,  shun-  jt^  height  above  high  water  mark  245  feet 
ning  the  hght  The  "silver  witch"  (Lepisma  ^„a.~  By  the  Boundaries  Extension  Bill  of 
taechartna)  is  not  uncommon  in  old  damp  ,^^4  the  city  covered  an  area  of  17,004  acres,  and 
houses,  where  it  has  the  habits  of  the  cockroach,  by  1910  had  an  estimated  population  of  377,642 
eating  cloths,  tapestry,  etc.  In  general  form,  with  a  ratable  value  of  £1320,683;  As  compared 
Ltpisma  may  be  compared  to  the  larva  of  Perla,  ^jth  the  period  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
a  net-veined  neuropterous  msect.  The  body  is  Reform  Act  of  183S  when  the  area  was  in- 
king and  narrow,  covered  with  rather  coarse  creased  from  755  to  4,461  acres,  it  will  be  seen 
scales,  and  ends  m  three  roany-jointed  anal  sty-  ^hat  the  size  of  the  city  has  increased  nearly 
lets,  or  bnstles,  which  closely  resemble  the  fourfold  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
many-jointed    antennx,   which   are   remarkably  ti,fy 

long  and  slender.    Tbey  undergo  no  meUmor-  Geoiogy.—The  geological   features  of  Bris- 

P*^*'.*;  nPl^^^iV    Pm,IJ="'<''  'Our  Common  In-  toJ  are  of  varied  interest     Within  a  radius  of 

sects»(i873);  Sharp,   'Insects*    (1899).  ^^^  miles  a  complete  series  of  rocks  from  the 

Bristles,  the  stiff  hairs   which  grow  upon  "PPer  part  of  the  old  red  sandstone  to  the  top 

the  back  of  the  hog,  and  are  used  to  3  great  "t  •''e  coal  measures,  and   from  the  new  red 

extent    in   the   manufacture   of   brushes.     They  sandstone    to    the    inferior    oolite,    is    directly 

are  of  several  varieties  of  color  and  quality,  accessible  to  study  in  numerous  quarries,  and 

distinguished  as  black,  gray,  yellow,  white,  and  "le  fine  cliffs  of  the  Avon  Gorge.     The  geology 

lilies.    The  last  is  the  soft,  silvery  quality  used  o/  Bristol  mav  be  studied  in  the  JMemoirs  of 

for  shaving-brushes.    Russia  and  Germany  are  ]^^  Geological   Survey  for   1876'    in  Sanders  s 

the  chief  sources  of  supply,  but  they  are  also  oh-  Geological  Map  of  Bristol,  and  m  the  Geolog- 

tained   from    France   and   Belgium,   and    large  'cal  Survey  Maps. 

quantities  of  inferior  quality  have  recently  been  Churches.  Hospitals,  £(f.— Bristol  is  ndi  tn 
received  from  China.  The  quality  of  bristles  ancient  architecture,  both  ecclesiastical  and  do- 
depends  on  the  length,  stiffness,  color,  and  ""^^V'^-,,  ~"=  9?'"*°'^''  founded  in  1143.  was 
strafghtness— white  being  the  most  valuable.  Oi-iKina"/  an  abbey  church  It  exhibits  various 
The  best  bristles  are  produced  by  hogs  that  in-  *'!■'"  °'  architecture,  the  chapter  house  and  its 
habit  cold  countries.  vestibule  being  Norman;  the  Lady  chapel  early 
„  '  English;  the  chancel  and  choir,  the  Berkeley 
Biia'tol,  Augasta  Cooper,  Amencan  wnter  and  Newton  chapels  decorated;  the  groining 
Wd  lecturer:  b.  Croydon,  N.  H..  17  April  183s.  of  the  transcepts,  the  central  tower,  and  clois- 
3iiB  was  State  lecturer  to  the  Patrons  of  Hus-  ters  perpendicular.  The  nave,  its  aisles,  and 
handfy  of  New  Jersq-  (1881-4),  and  is  the  western  towers  are  modem  additions,  having 
author  of  'Poems'  (1868) ;  'The  Relation  of  been  erected  at  intervab  since  1865.  There  arc 
/  n  ***te™al  Function  to  the  Woman  Intellect'  several  fine  old  churches,  but  they  are  tjl  ex- 
U«?6) ;  'The  Phikisophy  of  Art'  (1880)  :  'The  celled  by  Saint  Mary  Redcliffe,  pertiaps  the 
J^Ksent  Phase  of  Woman's  Advancement'  finest  parish  church  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
I '™) :  'Science  as  the  Basis  of  Morality* ;  commonly  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Simon 
'ne  Web  of  Life,'  a  collection  of  poems,  de  Burton,  about  1293,  but  part  of  it  is  can- 
('°95).  siderably  older  than  this,  and  is  believed  to  be 
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as  old  as  1200.  It  is  cruciform,  with  western  his  execators.  This  collectkni  H  made  aaw 
tower  and  spire.  The  western  door  is  the 'sibk  by  nieaW  rf  Ml  exh^stive  catalogue  emn- 
principal  entrance,  but  there  are  also  porches  piled  under  the  diredjon  of  the  City  Librarim 
on  the  tiorthem  and  southern  sides.  The  south  of  Bristol.  Mr.  R  R.  Norris  Mathews,  F.  S. 
porch,  the  south  transcept,  the  tower  and  much  Hist.  S.  F.  R.  S.  I*;  the  early  printed  books 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  ctiurcTi  belong  to  the  and  illuminated  MSS.  bang  separately  cata- 
decorated  style,  and  the  north  porch  is  an  ex-  logued.  The  public  lihraiy  movetnent  in  Bris- 
cellent  spetimen  of  it,  the  interior  in  particular  tol  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides  from  small 
being  very  beautiful.  The  remainder  of  the  beginnings.  The  system  is  extended  bj  means 
church,  inchidirtg  the  Clerestory,  is  of  the  Per-  of  commodious  branches  to  all  parts  of  the  city, 
pendicular  Period.  William  Canyngc,  five  niiie  branches  serving  respective  wards  and  dc- 
tbnes  Mayor  of  Bristol,  whose  name  is  so  colating  750,672  volumes  in  the  course  of  a 
prominent  in  the  Chatterfon  controversy,  is  said  year,  whilst  the  various  newsrooms  and  reading 
to  have  restored  this  church  about  1445-7.  rooms  are  visited  annually  by  a-  number  of  per- 
Other  churches  worthy  of  mention  are  Temple    sons  exceeding  2,500,000. 

ChunA,  with  its  leaning  tower;  Saint  Stephen's.  Art  Galleries.— Tht  Bristol  Art  Gallery  was 
All-Saints',  Saint  Mary-le-Port,  Saint  Philip's,  presented  to  the  city  by  Sir  William  Henry 
Saint  James,  and  Saint  Joha  Under  the  tower  Wills,  now  Lord  Winterstoke.  The  building 
of  this  last  chtirch  was  one  of  the  entrances  to'  adjoins  and  communicates  with  ihe  museum 
the  anci.ent  City  of  Bristol,  and  the  gateway^  and  was  opened  (o  the  public  in  February, 
still  exists.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  1905,  Internally  a  large  and  lofty  top  lighted 
Wesleyans  have  some  noteworthy  chapels.  The  central  hall  is  surrounded  by  rooms  on  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  a  pro-Cathedral  in  Qlf-  ground  floor  devoted  to  the  display  of  antiqui- 
ton,  and  several  chapels  and  convents;  alto-  ties,  a  spacious  marbld  staircase  leads  to  picture 
^tlher  betweeH'  doo  and  300  separate  buildings  galleries  which  forni  a  splendid  suite  of  com- 
Ul  the  city  are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  chriS'    municating  apartments. 

tianity.  Mtueum. — The  Bristol  Museum,  originally  a 

Saint  Pefet's  Hospital  adjacent  to  the  private  proprierai^  institution,  became  the 
church  of  Saint  Peter,  the  seat  of  the  poor  law  property  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol  in  1^3.  it 
administration,  is  a  very  fine  example  of  early  is  especially  rich  in  objects  illustrative  of  min- 
domestic  architecture.  The  buildings  of  various  eralogy,  geology  and  pa'iontology;  no  less  than 
banks,  and  insurance  offices  in  Corn  street  and  200  <itypes»  and  figured  fossils  are  preserved 
Clare  street  are  worthy  of  notice  from  a  mod-  here,  desjcribed  by  such  men  as  Agasslz,  Rifcy, 
ern  architectural  point  of  view.  Stutchbury,   Fitton,    Huxley,    Owen,    and   many 

Libtaries. — The  most  modern  public  build-  othefs.  The  zoological  collections  are  likewise 
ing  is  the' Bristol  Central  Library  adjoining  the    of  importance. 

Bristol  Cathedral,  completed  in  1906,  from  de-  Electric  Ligktixg. — The  Bristol  Corporation 
signs  by  Mr.  Percy  Adams,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A.  A  is  responsible  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the 
public  library  existed  in  Bristol  early  in  the  city.  The  first  instalment  of  public  street  light- 
15th  century,  and  as  no  other  record  can  be  ing  in  1893  consisted  of  96  lamps,  the  total 
fotind  of  any  such  libi^ry  prior  to  this  in  any  number  now  is  677  arc  lamps.  For  private  h'gftl- 
part  of  England,  the  claim  of  the  earliest  in  tng  purposes  the  demand  has  reached  the  total 
the  kingdom  must  belotig-  to  Bristol.  The  ot  185,097  lamps.  The  use  made  of  electricity 
Library  was  that  of  the  Kalendars,  a  brother-  for  power  purposes  is  increasing  rapidly.  The 
hood  of  clergy  tMd  laity  who  were  attached  to  electric  tramways  of  Bristol  ate  controlled  by 
the  Church  of  All-Hallows  or  All-Saints',  still  a  private  company.  The  overhead  trolley  sys- 
standingf  in'  Gom'  street.  In  1613  the  existing  tern  is  in  use,  and  a  service  of  motor  cars  has 
City  Libraty  was  founded.  Dr.  Tobias  Mathew,  recently  been  instituted  to  connect  the  sections, 
Ardihishop  of  York  at  this  time  gave  a  number  and  to  ojjen  up  outlying  districts. 
of  books,  to  which  he  added  subsequently  a  con-  Irlduitries,   Etc. — Bristol   has   long   been  fa- 

siderable  portion  of  hii  library  ofor  (he  free  moiis  for  its  glass  works^  potteries,  soap  works, 
use  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  the  cit/.n  tanneries,  tobacco  factoneS,  chocolate  faeforics, 
In  1740  the  hOildtng  still  standing  in  King  and  chemical  works,  as  well  as  for  ship  build- 
Street  waS  erected,  minus  the  wing.  In  1874  ing  and  machinen'  yards.  Coal  is  found  and 
the  Public  LihfaiieS  Act  was  adopted  and  two  wOtlced-,  extensively  within  the  limits  of  Ihf 
years  later  the  building  was  opened  imder  the  borough.  Bristol  carries  on  an  export  and 
Act  as  the  Bristol  Omral  Library.  The  vear  import  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  Ce- 
190(5  aaw  the  opening  of  the  New  Central  Litra-  reals  and  flour  are  the  most  important  imports, 
riea  in  Cottage  Green,  a  palatial  building  others  being  cheese,  butter,  bacon,  cattle,  sugar, 
erected  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  a  wealthy  timber,  petroleum,  hides.  The  total  value  ol 
citizen,  Mr.  VinCent  Stuckey  Lean.  The  salient  imports  and  exports  is  about  $i2.oo<i.ooa 
features  of  the  historic  King  Street  Library  are  The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  Br'^; 
preserved  in  this  building  in  the  nBristol  tol  in  1909  was  1,474,190.  The  present  dock 
Library,"  an  apSftmenf  exactly  reproducing  the  system  comprises  a  dock  of  19  acres  at  Avon- 
original  room  in  King  street  with  the  self-  mouth  on  the  Gloucestershire  bank  of  th( 
same  old  oak  presses  and  wonderfully  carved  Avon,  and  of  12  acres  (deep  water  area)  at 
chimney  piece  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  Here  are  Portishead  on  the  Somerset  bank  of  the  nyer, 
shelved  books  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  two  miles  below  Avonmouth;  and  a  floating 
city;  the  books  of  Archbishop  Mathew,  and  harbor  of  70  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  citj'. 
other  notable  gifts  of  books  by  Bristol  citizens,  The  latest  enterprise  in  dock  cotistruction  « 
amongst  them  being  the  Collectanea  of  that  of  the  Royal  Edward  Dock  at  Avomniwtn 
Proverbs,  Folk  lore,  etc.,  collected  by  Mr.  Vin-  which  covers  an  area  of  30  actes.  and  providM 
cent  Sttickev  Lean  and  presented  to  the  city  by    accommodation    for  vessels   much  larger  tnaa 


any  afloat.  The  first  sod  was  cut  on  3  subscriptioofi  amountwg  to  vufwards  of  $i5,ooc 
March  190a;  it  was  opened  in  199&  Tha  per  annu:?.  Tlje  charities,  fornKriy  r^ulated 
depth  of  water  on  the  inner  sill  is  at  n^ean  by  the  Corporatioo,  are  bow  by  deciee  of  the 
spring  tides  40  feet  and  a.t  mean  neap  tides  Charity  Comnuasioners,  adminiitered  by  tnis- 
30  feet  The  length  of  the  dock  is  1,120  feet  Iwes,  The  Merckanl  VeoWreta'  Society,  whidi, 
and  the  width  1,000  feet  The  entrance  lock  aa  early  as  the  7th  year  ol  Edwu-d  IV.,  claimed 
is  ^5  feet  long,  and  100  feet  wide.  On  each  to  be  an  ancient  g^i\ii,  has  endowed  and  lup- 
side  are  piers  at  which  steamers  land  mails  ant)  ports  others,  whilst  denaminiUional  bodies  are 
passengers,  who  reach  London  over  an  almost  maivly  responaible  for  the  remairider,  one  of 
straight  line  in  2j^  hours.  Bristol  traders  col-  the  most  remarkable  being  the  Ashley,  Down 
onized  Newfoundland  and  established  com-  Orphanages,  founded  in  1S36  by  the  Rev.  George 
merce  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  Aniericaii    Miiller. 

colonics.  T])e  city  has  long  been  koown  for  Govemmetit.—Tbe  city  is  governed  by  a 
its  ship  building  interests,  and  the  Great  West-  Council  consisting  of  22  aldermen,  and  66  coun- 
ern,  the  first  steamship  to  croes  tbe  Atlantic,  ciltors,  the  former  being  elected  for  a  term  of 
was  built  at  Bristol  in  ligd.  A  United  States  six  years,  and  the  latter  for  a  tenn  of  three 
Consul  is  stationed  here.  years,    agreeably    with    the    provisions    of    the 

Education. — The  principal  institutloa  for  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  The  Mayoral  list 
higher  education  is  the.  University  College,  of  Bristol  extends  in  unbroken  sequence  from 
opened  in  1^6,  and  having  a  medical  school  at-  the  year  1216,  when  <the  King  (Henry  III.) 
tached  to  it  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  make  with  his  counsellors  and  tutors  came  to  Bristij 
it  the  central  seat  of  learning  for  the  West  and  as  to  a  safe  place,  at  which  time  he  permitted 
South  of  England  with  the  power  of  conferring  the  town  to  choose  a  Mayor  after  the  manner 
de^eei.  The  university  claimt  the  honor  of  of  London."  In  June,  18^,  or  more  than  600 
bemg  the  6rst  to  c^en  its  door  to  women  stu-  years  after  the  institution  of  the  office,  Queen 
dents.  Victoria  was  gradously  pleased  to  direct  tbsX 

The  Grammar  School  dates  from  pre-Refor-  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Bristol  should  in 
maticm  days.  In  1532  it  was  endowed  by  Robert  future  bear  the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Mayor, 
and   Nicholas   Thome.      Ttie   Cathedral    School  //ijforji.— The    celtic    name    of    Bristol    was 

likewise  dates  back  to  the  Reforraation,  it  being  Caer  Oder,  or  t!ie  City  of  the  Chasm  (namely, 
part  of  the  Cathedral  Corporation  established  through  which  the  Avon  flows).  The  n^ne 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  153a  The  City  School,  or  Bristol  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital  for  boys,  was  bricg,  a  bridge,  and  stow,  a  place.  It  was  early 
founded  in  1566,  and  owes  its  existence  to  John  a  place  of  commerce.  Between  lajg  and  1247 
Carr.  a  wealthy  Bristol  citizen.  The  Red  a  new  channel  was  dug  from  the  Frame  in 
Maids  School  for  girts  is  the  foundation  of  order  to  provide  better  accommodation  for  ship- 
Aldennan  Whitson  by  bequest  in  1637.  The  ping.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  Bristol  rc- 
CliftOD  College,  opened  in  1862,  has  for  many  belted  against  tile  royal  authority  and  was  held 
years  ranked  high  as  an  English  Public  School,  by  the  citizens  against  the  sovereign  for  ftiMir 
The  College  buildings  and  grounds  occupy  a  years.  In  1373  it  was  constituted  a  county  of 
large  area  East  of  Cliften  Ipomu.  The  Mer-  itselt  by  Edward  III.  It  was  made  the  seat  of 
chant  Venturers'  Technical  College  was  origin-  a  bishopric  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1542.  During 
ally  a  trade  school.  In  1875  the  endowed  the  Civil  War  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
schools  coounissioDCTS  appointed  the  Society  of  Parliament  it  declared  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
Merchant  Ventnrers  ae  trustees.  The  building  but  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Royalists 
— a  moDumoit  ta  the  liberality  of  that  society —  under  Prince  Rupert.  After  the  battle  of 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  October  Naseby  it  was  taken  by  Fairfax,  and  its  fiormid- 
1906,  and  is  now  in  course  of  re-erection,  able  castle  waa  razed  to  the  ground.  In  1851 
Other  educational  eBtahltshments  are:  The  the  Reform  agitation  gave  origin  to  riot*  that 
Clifton,  and  the  Redland  High  Schools  for  lasted  for  several  days.  The  rioters  destroyed 
girls ;  Clergy  Daughters'  School ;  about  45  various  public  and  private  buildings,  among 
Council  schools  directed  by  the  education  com-  which  was  the  bishop's  palace,  and  a  number  of 
inittee  of  the  Bristnl  Co:i>aration,  inclusive  of  them  lost  their  lives.  Bristol  was  united  as  a 
three  hi^er  grade  and  science  schools;  a  day  bishop's  see  to  Gloucester  in  1837.  The  first 
industrial  school;  a  school  for  cookery;  truant  bishop  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester  united  was 
school;  and  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  James  Henry  Monk,  created  in  1837.  By  the 
dumb.  The  Congregational tsts  erected  in  1906  Bristol  Bishopric  Act  Bristol  was  again  sepa- 
a  commodious  college  building  at  Cotham  for  rated  from  Gloucester,  and  Dr.  Forrest  Browne 
the  training  of  students  for  the  ministry.  was  enthroned,  28  Oct.   l8p7-    Sabastian  Cabot, 

Charily. — The  charitable  institutions  of  Bris-  Chatterton,  and  Southey  were  natives  of  Bris- 
tol are  so  numerous  and  of  such  importance  tol.  The  city  returns  four  Tnembers  to  Parlia- 
that  adequate  mention   of  them  here  is  impos-    ment, 

sible.   The  invested  funds  devoted  to  charitable  Bibliagrapky. — Latimer,   'Annals   of  Bristol,* 

work  yield  a  revenue  exceeding  $300^00  per  17th,  i8lh  and  19th  centuries,  1887-1900;  Nich- 
annum,  which  sum  supports  almshouses,  asy-  oils  and  Taylor,  'Bristol  Past  and  Present' 
lums,  homes,  and  schools,  and  provide^,  for  (1881-2,  3  vols.);  Manchee,  "Report  of  the 
pensions  and  etta  of  all  descnptions.  The  Q^^rity  Commissioners'  (2  vols,,  1831);  Ar- 
name  most  familiar  m  a  long  list  of  benefactors  „„„;.t,  in;,*;^^,—  „«  n»;cta  1  Cn™  «1 
is  that  of  Edward  ColitSn.  whose  name  is  "^.""S"'  Z^'^T.t^T>-.T^\tr^' 
handed  down  to  successive  generations  by  three  ^506)  ;  Repfrts  of  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Corn- 
great  commemorative  societfes  instituted  to  per-  m"";  'British  AssociaUon  Hand  Book'  (Bris- 
petuate  his  grsoid  phiKmfliropy.    These  societies    tol  1698).  E.  R.  Noiwis  MatHbwb, 

are  instnimantat  in  raising  funds  by  voluntary  L.  Acslaho  TAYtOi. 
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BRISTOL — BSITAIN 


Bristol,  N.  H.,  a  town  in  Grafton  County, 
3t  miles  north  from  Concord.  Il  is  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Pemigewassct  and  New  Found  riv- 
ers ;  is  the  terminus  of  the  Bristol  branch  of  the 

Boston  &  M.  RR..  and  has  become  a  place  of 
summer  resort.  It  has  a  public  library,  and 
Hannel.  wooden  ware,  and  paper  manufactories. 
Pop.  (tgio)  i,4?8. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  a  borough  in  Bucks  Counhr 
on  Ihe  Delaware  River,  the  Pennsylvania  RR. 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal;  2!  miles  northeas. 
of  Philadelphia.  It  has  a  national  bank,  high 
school,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants, 
a  noted  mineral  sprins,  and  manufactories  of 
carpets,  hosiery,  and  foundry  products.  It  is 
in  a  rich  fruit  and  truck  farmmg  region,  and 
is  the  centre  of  considerable  trade.  It  was 
originally  called  Buckingham,  and  was  settled 
in  1681.  A  ferry  connects  it  with  the  town  of 
Burlington  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware.    Pop.  (IQIO)  QA56. 

Bristol,  R.  I.,  a  town  and  county-seat  of 
Bristol  County,  on  Narraganset  Bay,  and  the 
New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.,  15  miles  south- 
east of  Providence.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
facilitating  a  large  daily  passenger  and  freight 
service  for  Fall  River  and  Providence.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  widely  known  HerreshofT  ship- 
building works,  where  a  number  of  noteworthy 
sailing  and  steam  yachts  and  torpedo  boats  have 
been  constructed ;  and  also  of  the  Saunders  & 
West  yacht-building  yards.  The  town  has  a 
handsome  brown  stone  library  building  contain- 
ing <^ome  15,000  volumes,  eight  churches,  17  pub- 
lic schools,  large  market  gardening  and  coast 
trade  interests,  and  manufactories  of  rubber, 
woolen,  and  cotton  goods.  Bristol  is  the  site  of 
the  residence  of  King  Philip,  the  great  Narra- 
ganset chief.     Pop.  (1910)  8,565. 

Bristol,  Tenn.  and  Va.,  a  city  in  Sulliran 
County,  Tenn.,  and  Washmgton  County,  Va., 
incorporated  1856.  Its  location  on  the  State 
line,  with  the  population  being  about  equally 
divided  between  these  two  States,  has  necessi- 
tated two  separate  municipal  govemmeots,  each 
confofming  to  the  State  Constitution  under 
which  it  exists.  Otherwise  Bristol  is  in  reality 
-one  city.  The  city  is  a  terminal  point  for  five 
railroads,  the  connections  forming  trunk  lines 
in  three  directions.  These  roads  have  brought 
Bristol  in  touch  with  the  rich  mineral  and  lim- 
ber resources  of  that  region,  especially  the  iron 
and  coal  deposits.  To  develop  these  resources, 
Bristol  has  become  the  headquarters  of  anum- 
her  of  companies,  the  largest  of  which  islhe 
Virginia  Iron,  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  Bristol 
has  five  banks,  25  wholesale  mercantile  houses, 
95  manufacturmg  plants,  its  principal  industries 
including  iron,  lumber,  barjtes,  belting  leather, 
tanning  extract,  paper,  pulp,  flour,  foundry  and 
car  shops.  Its  business  aggregates  $i6,ooo,lxx) 
annually.  There  are  one  weekly,  one  semi- 
weekly,  and  two  daily  newspapers;  two  colleges 
for  women,  one  for  men,  and  one  for  colored 
people.  Its  churches  represent  practically  all 
denominations.     Pop.   (1910)  13.31';. 

J.    B,    I»ETERS, 

Gen.  Manager  and  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade. 

Bristol  Bay,  an  arm  of  Bering  Sea,  lying 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of 
.Alaska.'    It  receives  the  waters  of  two  large 


lakes,  by  which  communication  with  the  interior 
is  opened  up  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Bristol  Brick,  or  Bath  Brick,  a  kind  of 
brick  used  for  cleaning  steel,  manufactured  lot 
some  vears  exclusively  in  Bridgewater  and  Bris- 
tol, England.  A  small  vein  of  the  sand  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  was  found  near  Liver- 
pool, but  was  soon  exhausted.  One  of  thf 
owners  or  operatives,  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  works  at  Bristol,  visited  the  United 
States  in  i8ao,  where  by  accident  he  discovered 
that  the  same  kind  of  sand  which  was  used  for 
the  Bristol  bricks  might  be  procured  at  South 
Hampton,  N.  H.  Since  that  period,  bricks  tnU» 
equal  to  the  imported  article  have  been  manu- 
factured in  this  country. 

Bristol  Channel,  an  arm  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
extending  between  the  soutbern  shores  of  Wales 
and  the  western  peninsula  of  England,  and  ter- 
minatji^  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  It  is 
about  90  miles  long,  and  from  ij  to  50  mil«* 
wide.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  high  tides  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  rise.  At  Chepstoa 
spring-tides  rise  as  high  as  60  feet.  On  its  coail 
are  situated  the  (owns  of  Cardiff.  Swansea,  11- 
tracombe,  Tenby,  etc.  It  receives  the  waten 
of  the  Usk,  Severn,  Wye.  Avon,  Parrott.  Taw, 
and  Torridge  rivers.  At  the  entrance  of  th« 
channel  is  Lundy  Island. 

Brifltow,  Benjamin  Helm,  American  law- 
yer: b.  Elkton,  Ky.,  20  June  1832;  d.  22  Jnnr 
1896.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Kentucky 
in  1853.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Cl\i\ 
War,  and  at  its  close  was  appointed  United 
States  district  attorney  of  Kentucky.  In  187.1 
he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  mad« 
his  name  memorable  by  the  exposure  and  prost- 
cution  of  a  notorious  whiskey  ring.  He  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  1876,  and  had  an  exten- 
sive legal  practice  there. 

Bristow,  George  Frederick,  American  mu- 
sician :  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  1825 ;  d.  New  York, 
189a  From  1851  to  1862  he  was  the  conductor 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  and 
later  of  the  Mendels.sohn  Union.  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  as  an  organist  in  the 
churches,  and  as  a  teacher  in  the  puUic  schoolt 
of  New  York.  He  wrote  'Rip  Van  Winklf.' 
an  opera  produced  in  New  York  1855  ;  'Danifl.' 
an  oratorio  (1867) ;  'Arcadian  Symphony' 
(1874);  and  'The  Great  Republic,'  a  cantata 
(.880). 

Bristow,  Joseph  L,,  American  politician:  h. 
Fiemingsburg,  Ky.,- 1859.  He  was  educated  for 
the  ministry,  but  became  editor  of  the  Salin), 
Kan.,  Republican,  and  soon  after  entered  poli- 
tics. He  was  secretary  of  the  Republican  Stalt 
Committee  in  1896.  and  in  i8q8  was  appointeit 
fourth  aiisistant  postmaster-genera].  In  I  goo  be 
became  active  in  exposing  frauds  in  the  post- 
office  department. 

Bris'tow  Statioti,  now  Bristoe,  Va.,  a  Ul- 
lage in  Prince  William  County,  four  miles 
southwest  of  Manassas  Junction.  On  27  Aug. 
1862  a  drawn  battle  took  place  here  between  the 
Federal  army  under  Gen.  Hooker,  and  a  Con- 
federate one  under  Gen.  Early,  and  on  14  Ct'- 
1863.  the  Federal  troops  under  Gen.  Warren  rf- 
piilsed  with  severe  loss  a  Confederate  attac* 
under  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill. 

Britain.    See  Great  Britain. 

Britmin,  Ecclesiaatial  Hiatorr  of,  br  ll<« 
Venerable  Bed«,  or  Bteda  (673-735).  Bedt  w« 


BRITAIN  — BRITISH  ASS'H.  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

by  far  the  most  learned  Englishman  of  his  time ; .  Arctic  Ocean ;  northwest  by  Alaska ;  west  by  the 

one   of   the  greatest  writers   known   to   EngKsh  Pacitic  Ocean ;  and  south  by  the  United  States. 

literature;  in  a  very  high  sense  "the  Father  of  In  its  broadest  sense  British  America  includes 

English    History" ;   an    extensive   coti^tiler    for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  Hudson  Bay,  and 

English    use   from  the   writings  of  the  Fathers  Northwestern    territories,    Nova    Scotia,    New- 

of  the  Church ;  an  author  of  treatises  represent-  foundland,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island, 

ing  the   existing  knowledge   of  science;   and   a  and  New  Brunswick,  wilh  Vancouver  Island  in 

famous  English  translator  of  Scripture.     A  re-  the  Pacific,  but  all  British  possessions  on  or  near 

:ent   authority  calls  him   "the  greatest   name  in  the  American  continent.     Each  of  these  will  be 

:he  ancient  literature  of  England' ;  and  Green's  treated  under  its  own  title. 

■History'   says  of  him;     "First  among  English  -,..,.          ..        t.^.j 

scholars,   first   amoOg   English  theoJopans,   first  ,  Bribah  Aasocuibon  for  the  Adwicenwnt 

among   English  historians,  it  is  in  the  monk  of  "*  Science,  a  society  first  organized  m   1831, 

Jarrow  that  English  literature  strikes  its  roots,  ^^'^y,   "''?"8'i   ^}"'    'f"""'^    °J  ,^'\  ^"^'^ 

In  the  600  scholars  who  gathered  round  him  for  B""""'     Its  first  meetmg  was  held  at  York 

instruction,  he  is  the  father  of  our  national  edu-  V   Sept.    1831      Its   objec  s   "e  thus   described 

cation."     it  was  in  point  of  view  and  name  only  i"  the  preamble  to  the  rues  of  the  association: 

that    Bede's    great  Svork    was    an    ecclesiastical  "To,  give  a  stronger  impulse  and  a  more  syste- 

history.     It   covered   all   the   facts   drawn   from  ^E^tic  direction  to  scientific  inquiry;  to  promote 

Roman  writers,  irom  native  chronicles  and  biog-  fj?e  intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate  science  m 

raphies.  from  r;;cords  and  public  documents,  and  ^'^JL^^  ^^l^,^^"-  ^"'wn*'  ""l^'"  7"^°'?'= 

frnm  nVal  anH  wriMPn  Bi-rniinn  hv  tiU  pnntpm  another  and  with  foreign  philosophers;  to  obtain 

JSTriS     I,  ™  "It,™  S  Si'^  S;.t  printrf  "  T"  ^""'l  ■"'™«>".'°  "-«  ?'i~'>f'  »?? 

U  SMsburg  aboul  .473;  King  Allnd  trensl.ttd  "'' «  '™?''?'  of  my  d.sidnnUges  of  a  pubte 

it  into  AnglcvSara  i  and  it  ba.  bad  .™ral  ,di-  '""';.  "bjtb  "f*  >'■  l™?^',  .J''f  Y^fA 

2_,Britain,  New.     See  New  Britain.  meeting  has  been  held  every  year  up  to  the  pres- 

-,  'Britan'nia,    the   ancient   name    of    Britain,  ent.     All    the    principal    towns    of    the    United 

Under  the  name  of  Britannia,  Great  Britain  is  Kingdom  have  on  one  or  more  occasions  formed 


'personified  as  a  helmeted  woman  seated  on  a  the  place  of  rendezvous,  a  different  locality  being 
globe  or  an  insulated  rock,  leaning  with  one  chosen  every  year.  In  1884  the  meeting  took 
arm  on  a  shield,  and  the  other  grasping  a  spear  place  at  Montreal,  in  1897  at  Toronto,  and  in 
or  trident  1902,  the  72d  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Bel- 
'  Brit«imi«  Metal,  an  alloy  that  has  come  fast  Ireland.  The  meeting  for  1903  will  be  held 
into  very  general  use  in  modem  times,  many  at  Soathport  and  that  for  1904  at  Cambridge, 
domestic  utensils,  such  as  spoons  and  teapots.  The  sittwgs  extend  generally  over  about 
being  made  of  it  Such  articles  are  commonly  a  week  The  society  is  divided  into  see- 
electro-plated,  and  made  to  resemble  real  silver.  t'O"*.  "^ich,  after  the  president  s  address,  meet 
It  consists  cinefly  of  tin  and  antimony,  but  often  separately  during  the  sittings  for  the  reading  of 
contains  also  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  zinc,  P^(«"  and  conference.  Soirees  conversaziones, 
and    bismuth.    A    common    proportion    is    140  lectures,  and  other  general  tneetings  are  usually 


patt,  of  lin.  tbree  of  copper,"  aod  ni™  of  .nti-    k'W  "^  "™"B  ''«™l!  "»  T"?!"!,  i*  ?' 

"^  ...;..     .r      r'    '         ..  ,  _r ,_     asom-infinn      Thp  Bwtionn  are;     A.  Mathematics 


mony;  but  the  best  alloy  is  composed  of  90  parts  --.->,.               „     ,-t.  _-^          f~     r-„i  _       r\ 

of  tin  and  .0  of  antimony.     TbTcopper  is  used  and    Physics ;B.    Chemistry;    C.    Geolog;    D. 

mainly  to  impart  color  to  the  combination.     The  2"°'^;.  E-   geography;   F.   Economic   Science 

manufacture  of   the   metal   was  introduced   into  ="<'   Statistics;  G,   Mechanical  Science;   H.  An- 

England   aboul    1770.     Queen's   metal   is  one  of  thropolpgy;   I.    Physiolop;  K.  Botany;  and  L 

the  varieties  of  Bntannia  meta!  Educational      Science.     Local     committees     are 

_             ._.._.,'                     .,  formed  to  arrange  for  meetings,  etc.     The  im- 

Bntamua  Tubular  Bridge,  an  iron  tubular  p^rtant  national  benefits  conferred  by  the  labors 

bridge    across    Menai    Strait,    which    separates  (,£  various  members  of  the  association  have  long 

Anglesea  from  Wales,  about  one  mile  from  the  ^^^^^    jyjy    recognized.     Among    these    may    be 

Menai  suspension  bridge.     It   has  two  principal  mentioned   more   especially   the  experiments  on 

spans  of  460  feel  each  over  the  water,  and  two  electricity  and  magnetism  which  have  achieved 

]imaller  ones  of  230  feet  each  over  the  land;  ^^^^   important  consequences  in  the  establish- 

iConstructed  1846-50.    See  Bridge.  ment  ^f  (he  electric  telegraph  and  a  more  thor- 

Britan'nicuB,     the     son     of    the     Roman  ough  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 

jemperor,    Claudius,   by   Messalina:    b.   about   42  weather  and  other  meteorological  phenomena.  In 

*.D.;  poisoned  55  A.n.     He  was  passed  over  by  mechanical  science  also  the  labors  of  members  of 

his  father  for  the  son  of  his  new  wife  Agripnina.  the  British  Association  have  been  productive  of 

■  This  son  became  the  Emperor  Nero,  whose  fears  the  most  important  results.    As  the  funds  which 

'-hat  he  might  be  displaced  by  the  natural  sue-  the   society   collects  at   each   meeting   are  more 

Mssor  of  the  late  emperor  caused  him  to  mur-  than  sufficient  to  cover  its  expenses,  it  is  enabled 

der  Britannicus.  each  year  to  make  direct  grants  tor  the  pursuit 

B-ij  ..  »     _.       .t                1       _    *«.  tU.  of  particular  scientific  inquiries,  which  otherwise 

British  America,  the  general  "a™e  for.the  P                 conducted  so  efficiently,  if  at  all; 

r™r'  'V'Ti""'.,^.!:*   i  ^l"    "°7  .1,^ T^r^^H  but  besides  this  direct  encouragement,  its  indi- 

Snt^Ss'?rUT.!°5,Mo^'-K,"ard  rect   influence   on   the   promotion   of   science   is 

from  Ion.  52°   to   141'   W.    The  frontier  line  undoubtedly  gr«it  in  many  ways.    Among  the 

between  British  America  and  the  United  States  presidents   of  the  association  have  been  many 

*as  determined  bv  the  conventions  of  1839  »"<>  distinguished     men,     including     Dr.     Whewell 

1846.    It  is  bounded  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  (184O.   the  Earl  of  Rosse    (1843).    S^  John 


Davis   Strait,     and   Baffin  Bay;  north  by  the    Herschel  (1845).  Sir  R.  Murchison  (1846). 
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BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA  PROTECTORATE  —  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


David  Brewster  (1850),  Sir  George  Airy  {1851), 
Sir  Richard  Owen  (1838),  Prince  Consort 
(1850),  Lord  Armstrong  (1863),  Sir  Charies 
Lyell  (1864),  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  (1868),  T.  H. 
Huxley  (1870),  Lord  Kelvin  (187O,  J.  TyndaU 
(1874),  Sir  John  Lubbock  (i88i>,  Lord  Ray- 
kigh  <i884),  Lord  Playfair  (iSR'i).  Sir  Wiliiam 
Muggins  C1891),  Sir  A.  Geikie  (1892),  and  Sir 
W.  Crookes  {i8g8). 

Britiah  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  The, 
a  portion  of  British  Central  Africa,  lying  around 
the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  extending  to 
the  banks  of  the  Zambezi.  It  includes  all  Brit- 
ish Nyassaland,  as  well  as  the  Shire  Highlands, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the  river 
Shire.  The  expenses  of  administering  the  Pro- 
tectorate are  partly  met  out  of  revenue  locally 
raised,  and  further  by  an  annual  grant  from  the 
Imperial  government.  The  ad  mini. "it  rati  on  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  commissioner  acting  under  the 
foreign  office.  The  port  of  British  Central 
Africa  is  Chinde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi, 
where  a  small  concession  has  been  granted  by 
the  Portuguese  government.  The  area  of  the 
Protectorate  is  about  40,000  square  miles;  the 
European  inhabitants  number  about  500,  and  the 
native  inhabitants  are  about  850,000. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  European 
settlers  is  planting;  and  many  thriving  planta- 
tions of  coffee,  sugar,  cinchona,  and  tobacco 
have  been  established.  Ivory,  tea,  ground  nuts, 
and  rubber  are  also  raised.  The  principal  im- 
ports are  soft  goods,  provisions  and  hardware. 
The  chief  towns,  Biantyre,  Zomba,  Fort  John- 
ston (the  principal  port  on  Lake  Nyassa,  and 
naval  depot),  Karonga  (north  end  of  Lake 
Nyassa)  the  starting  point  for  Tanganyika,  and 
Kotakota  (west  coast  of  Lake  Nyassa).  The 
Protectorate  is  divided  into  13  districts,  managed 
by  a  nuisber  of  collectors  and  assistant  col* 
lectors,  judicial  officers,  etc  There  is  at  least 
one  judicial  o&cer,  and  in  some  cases  two  or 
three,  in  each  district.  Almost  the  entire  trade 
of  British  Central  Africa  is  with  the  United 
Kingdom. 

On  Lake  Nyassa  there  are  seven  steamers. 
and  twenty  steamers  an  the  Zambesi  and  Shire 
rivers.  A  railway,  113  miles  in  length  now 
connects   Port  Herald  with   Biantyre,  and   will 

?robably  be  extended  to  Lake  Nyassa.  The 
rolectorale  is  connected  by  telegraph  overland 
with  the  Cape ;  and,  with  the  Portuguese  rivers, 
to  Chinde  and  Quilimane.  The  African  Trans- 
Continental  Telegraph  Company's  line  has  now 
been  extended  northward  as  far  as  Ujiji  on 
Lake  Tanganyika. 

Bibliography.—  Scott  Keltie.  'The  Partition 
of  Africa'  (189.S)  ;  Decle.  'Three  Years  in  Sav- 
age Africa*  (1897);  Jcrfinson,  'British  Central 
.Africa'   (1897)- 

British  Columbia,  the  most  westerly  prov- 
ince of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  lies  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  has  a  series  of  coast-line 
fiords  or  passages  unexcelled  on  any  shore  in 
the  world.  The  Province  extends  from  south 
to  north  from  lat.  49°  N.  to  lat.  60°  N.  Its 
eastern  boundary  follows  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  as  far  as  55°  N.  and  then  follows 
Ion,  120°  W.  up  to  Ion.  60°  N.  British  Columbia 
has  an  area  of  some  383,00a  square  miles,  being 
thus  more  than  three  times  tne  extent  of  the 
British  Islea. 

CHmofe.— The  climate  of  British  Columbia 
is  as  varied  as  the  terrane.    The  Japan  current 


on  the  Pacific  Ocean  acts  in  the  same  way  a> 
the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  Atlantic,  and  makt? 
a  mild,  though  at  certain  seasons  a  very  wet. 
climate.  The  writer  has  seen  roses  bkioming 
in  the  garden  at  Christmas  in  Victoria.  But 
the  damp  breezes  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  hav- 
ing deposited  their  moisture  on  the  west  slope 
of  the  Coast  Range  pass  over  eastward  as  dry 
Chinook  winds,  so  that  150  miles  from  the 
coast  regions  are  found  the  Okanagan  and 
Thompson  River  valleys  where  trrigatim  is  re- 
quired. As  water  is  plentiful  on  the  mountain 
slopes,  fruit  growing  is  carried  on  successfully 
in  this  irrigated  region.  Every  variety  of 
climate  is  thas  obtainable  in  British  Columbia, 
from  the  humid  flats  of  the  Pacific  islands  to 
the  dry  plains  of  the  interior,  and  then  to  the 
icy  cold  and  perpetual  snow  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain slopes.  The  valleys  thus  grow  cereals  in 
some  parts,  on  the  lower  lands  luxuriant  grasses. 
and  fruit  of  every  kind  in  many  pteoes.  The 
climate  of  Victoria,  on  Vancouver  Island,  has 
the  balmy  and  delightful  sweetness  of  the  Lotus- 
Eaters'  land. 

Physical  Geography  and  Mining. —  The 
greater  part  of  British  Columbia  is  made  up  of 
mountains,  including  the  Rockies  and  Selkirk! 
on  the  east  and  the  Coast  and  Island  raDEcs 
on  the  west,  with  an  average  height  of  about 
8.000  feet.  To  the  west  of  the  great  ranges 
there  is  a  wide  and  elevated  plateau  in  which 
is  to  be  found  chief  agricultural  areas.  From 
and  throughthese  great  mountains  run  a  varidr 
of  large  rivers  —  the  Columbia,  the  Fraser,  the 
Skeena,  the  Stikine,  the  Liard  and  the  Peace. 
Naturally  the  initial  resources  and  devdopmcni 
of  such  a  region  would  be  minerals,  timber,  fish 
and  aimilar  products.  The  total  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  province  up  to  and  including  1911 
has  been  $397,696,722.  The  first  gold  production 
was  in  the  placer-mining  period  from  1862  on- 
ward, when  the  banks  of  the  'golden*  Frater 
and  other  creeks  or  rivers  yielded  some  $50,- 
000,000.  Then  commenced  (about  1895)  the 
serious  lode  mining  which  is  now  running  iolo 
$5,000,000  yearly.  The  total  production  of 
placer  and  lode  gold  up  to  the  end  of  igii  wai 
$137,175,683;  that  of  silver,  $32,o53A»5i  of  lead. 
$35,715,136 ;  of  copper,  $65,315,049 ;  of  coal  wi 
coke,  $122,084,343;  and  of  other  minerals,  $15- 
352,000.  The  total  production  of  the  mines  in 
1895  was  $1,266,954;  in  I90O  it  was  $4,732,105; 
in  1911  it  was  $23,499,072. 

The  country  is  divided  into  districts,  Koo- 
tenay  has  an  area  of  15.000,000  acres  and  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  agricultural  land  rt- 
quiring,  however,  irrigation.  The  name  'i 
synonymous  with  the  idea  of  mineral  wealth 
and  its  mountains  are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  coa). 
lead  and  copper.  In  the  last  few  years  a  nDOi- 
ber  of  towns  have  grown  up  around  and  in  con- 
nection with  these  mines  —  Revelstoke.  Nelson, 
Kaslo,  Rossland,  Traill,  New  Denver.  Sandnn. 
Slocan  City,  Fernie,  etc.  Yale  has  abotK  the 
same  area  and  includes  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Okanagan,  the  Nicola,  the  Similkameen  and  the 
Kettle  River  country.  It  has  large  cattle  range; 
and  fruit  farms  as  well  as  the  Boundary  mineral 
region.  Lillooet  contains  some  10,000,000  ai:fe^, 
is  bisected  by  the  Fraser  River,  and  well  adapiei 
for  cattle  raising  and  dairying.  Big  game  is 
common  and  there  is  still  some  placer  mining- 
Westminster  is  about  half  the  eue  of  Lillooet 
and    includes   the   Fraser  River   valley,  vfhidi 
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has  the  second  largest  compact  area  of  agricul- 
tural land  in  the  province.  Lumbering  is  an 
important  industry  and  salmon-canning  its  best 
known  business.  Cariboo  has  about  93,000,000 
acres  and  was  the  centre  of  Ute  great  phuxr 
mining  excitement  of  the  sixties,  when  so  much 
gold  was  taken  out  of  its  creeks.  Hydraulic 
enterprises  are  in  process  of  development  and 
a  dozen  or  more  companies  are  now  operating 
upond  large  sute.  Cassiar  has  105,000,000  acres 
and  is  largely  unexplored.  There  have  been 
gold  discoveries  in  late  years  in  Omenica,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dease  Lake,  and  recently  in  the 
Atlin  country.  Comox  includes  the  northern 
part  of  Vancouver  Island  and  contains  the  chief 
logging  camps  of  the  Province,  It  is  rich  in 
timbers,  fish,  minerals  and  agricultural  land, 
though  as  yet,  very  sparsely  populated.  This 
latter  description,  outside  of  Victoria  and  its 
vicinity,  will  apply  to  the  whole  of  Vancouver 
Island.  The  gross  output  of  Provincial  collieries 
in  iQTi  was  2,259.067  tons. 

Lumber. —  The  timber  resources  of  British 
Columbia  are  enormous  and  include  birch,  hem- 
lock, cedar,  maple,  oak,  spruce,  and  pine.  The 
trees  are  large  in  size  and  the  Douglas  pine  is, 
in  particular,  an  important  native  product.  Up 
to  1871  the  lumber  cut  of  the  Province  was  esti- 
mated at  230,000,000  teet,  and  from  1871  to 
1888  at  5g5,ODO,ooo  feet.  In  the  latter  year  there 
were  25  saw- mil  Is  with  an  area  under  lease  of 
I3S'063  acres,  and  a  lumber  cut  of  31,868384 
feet;  in  1898  there  were  45  saw-mills  with  a 
leased  area  of  1,576,000  acres,  and  a  cut  of  124,- 
546,658  feet ;  in  igio  there  were  225  mills,  an 
area  under  special  license  of  9Aioo,oao  acres,  and 
a  product  of  1,040,000,000  feet,  with  a  net  rev- 
enue to  the  Province  of  $2,000,000.  The  ship- 
ments abroad  in  1Q02  were  57.lai435  feet,  while 
in  igii  the  two  great  milling  concerns  —  the 
Hastings  and  the  Chemainus  saw-mills  — 
shipped  a  total  of  $64,556,000  feet,  worth  $900,000. 
The  chief  subject  o£  complaint  for  some  years 

Sast  in  connection  with  the  lumber  industry 
as  been  the  United  States  duty  of  $2.00  per 
1,000  feet  which  Canadian  concerns  have  to  face 
while  their  own  markets  are  free  to  American 

Fisheries.—  The  fisheries  of  the  Province  are 
also  extensive  and  resourceful.  For  various 
reasons  the  salmon  industry  has  not  been  a 
growing  one  of  late  years.  In  i8g6  the  yield 
was  601,570  cases ;  in  1897  it  reached  the  point 
of  1,015,477  cases;  in  1901  the  production  was 
1,236.156  cases;  in  1904  it  was  only  465.849 
cases;  in  1910,  however,  it  was  762,20!  cases. 
The  waters  of  British  Columbia  teem  with  many 
other  kinds  of  fish,  including  halibut,  black- 
cod,  the  solachan.  cod  and  bass,  sturgeon,  shad, 
oil-fish,  white  fish  and  trout.  The  total  value 
of  the  yield  of  its  fisheries  between  1876-1909 
was  $128,355,112;  the  yield  in  1910  alone  wns 
valued  at  $9,000,000.  In  this  connection  the 
sealing  industry  has  a  greater  place  in  inter- 
national discussion  than  it  holds  in  local  pro- 
duction. From  1871  to  1903  the  total  result  of 
Canadian  pelagic  sealing  was  798,109  seal  skins. 
The  number  of  seals  killed  in  1883  was  9,195; 
in  1803,  70,592;  in  1903,  20,496;  in  njcB.  4,2S4- 

Mhcellaneous  Affairs  of  the  Proi-incc—  The 
imports  of  the  Province  in  1905  were  $12,565,019 
and  in  1910  $27,091,019,  The  exports  were  re- 
spectivelv.  $16,677,882  and  $25,068,4".  The  rev- 
enues of  British  Columbia  in  1902-,!  were  $2,- 
o^^fiSP,  and'  the  net  expenditure  $3,393.i82.    In 


1909-10  they  were  respectively  8^,^74,741  and 
$6,382,993,  Between  1904  antt  igio  the  total 
revenues  wer«^9,927,79i,  and  the  expenditures 

SI ,298. 544.  The  provincial  liabilities  on  ^i 
arui  J910,  were  $9,616800,  incurred  largely  in 
the  devdopment  period  of  a  codntr;  wbose 
riches  had  not  been  made  easily  accessible  by 
nature.  The  area  of  British  Colamtna  is, 
in  acres,  236,922,177,  the  number  of  bouses, 
according  to  the  census  of  i()oi,  was  36^)38, 
the  families,  38^445.  the  poptilation  being 
178,657.  As  to  origin,  104,^  were  English, 
Irish  or  Scotch,  25,488  were  Indian  and  t94& 
Chinese  or  Japanese.  There  were  10.088  persons 
classed  as  "American"  in  the  Province,  and 
17,164  who  had  been  born  in  the  United  States. 
The  Church  of  England  had  40,689  adherents, 
there  were  25,047  Methodists,  34,081  Presby- 
terians, 33,639  Roman  Catholics,  and  10,027 
Buddhists.  The  rural  and  urban  populations 
were  almost  equal ;  the  commercial  census  total 
for  1911  is  2ce,48o.  The  chief  railway  is.  of 
course,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with 
various  branch  lines,  but  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific is  under  construction  east  from  Prince 
Rupert;  the  Great  Northern  of  the  United 
States  has  already  reached  Vancouver,  and  the 
Canadian  Northern  expects  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains to  the  coast  by  1914.  Other  and  small 
lines  are  under  construction  or  being  actively 
promoted.  The  total  product  of  the  Province 
in  1911  was  as  follows:  Manufactures.  $45.- 
000,000;  mining,  $23,000,000;  timber,  $24,823,oa(>; 
agriculture,  $20,837,893;  fisheries,  $11,000,000. 
The  total  was  $134,660,893  as  compared  with 
$100,742,000  in   191a  and  $51,800,000  in  1904. 

Early  History  and  the  Hudson's  Ba\  Comr 
pany. —  When  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  in 
1578-Q  and  took  possession  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  California,  in  the  name  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, he  is  said  to  have  sailed  as  far  north  as 
the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  In 
1592  the  Spaniard  whose  name  is  borne  by  those 
straits  entered  them  and  sailed  a  good  distance 
up  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  between  Vancouver 
Island  and  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia. 
Juan  Perei,  another  Spaniard,  in  1774  and  Beh- 
ring.  the  Danish  navigator,  in  174S,  touched  at 
points  of  this  territory.  But  it  remained  for 
Captain  Cook  in  1778,  under  instructions  from  ■ 
the  British  government,  to  really  explore  its 
coasts  and  give  names  to  places  since  well 
known  to  history. 

Other  explorers  followed  —  Hanna.  Meares, 
Portlock,  Dixon,  Haro,  Duncan  and  Barkley  — 
until  in  1792  Captain  George  Vancouver  came 
with  instructions  to  carry  out  a  thorough  sur- 
vey of  the  intricate  coast  lines  of  the  future 
province.  After  this  period,  for  many  years. 
Great  Britain  ceased  to  show  any  interest  in 
tile  country.  To  the  aggressive,  enterprising 
traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  due 
the  fact  that  the  British  flag  was  kept  flying  at 
all  and  that  it  was  not  eventually  replaced  by 
that  of  the  United  States,  as  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  In  this  connection  the  arrival  of 
the  company's  steamer  Beaver  by  way  of  Cape 
Horn,  in  1835,  marked  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  the  province.  Of  Che  overland  ex- 
plorers the  chief  were  Sir  Alexander  Macken- 
zie, 1793,  Lewis  and  Clark,  1804-6,  Thompson 
in  1807,  Simon  Fraser  in  1808.  the  Astor  expedi- 
tion of  t8io-n.  From  this  time  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century  the  history  of  what  was 
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*hen  called  New  Caledonia  is  a  record  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  fur-tradinK,  occasional  international 
or  inter-company  disputes,  the  building-  of 
dozens  of  forts,  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  amonKst  the  Indians.  Exclusive  trading- 
privileges  were  given  the  company  in  1838, 
Alaska  was  leased  bjr  it  in  1839,  the  Oregon 
boundary  was  fixed  in  1846,  and  Vancouver 
Island  was  ceded  in   1848  for  a  brief  period. 

Gold  Discoveries  and  Early  Constitutional 
History. —  In  1858  a  rumor  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco that  gold  had  been  found  in  the  Fraser 
River.  A  party  left  at  once  for  that  region  and 
the  result  of  their  success  was  a  stampede  from 
the  Pacific  coast  city  to  the  golden  banks  of  the 
Fraser.  The  Horsefly  discoveries  and  the  rich 
bars  of  the  Quesnelle,  were  the  next  attractions. 
In  1861,  the  celebrated  Willtams'  Creek  was 
found  and  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
discoveries  of  the  kind  in  history.  Many  claims 
paid  dividends  of  from  $20,000  to  $60,000  a 
year,  and  all  its  diggings  paid  well.  One  claim 
of  300  feet  of  ground  produced  $300^000.  For 
a  time  the  placer  mines  of  Cariboo  repeated  the 
history  of  California  in  1849,  and  then  came  a 
gradual  exhaustion,  not,  however,  before  some 
$30,000,000  worth  of  gold  had  been  extracted. 

Meanwhile,  and  up  to  1849,  the  government 
of  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  mainland  of  New 
Caledonia  had  been  that  of  the  great  fur-trading 
company  under  its  royal  charter  of  1670.  In 
1849,  however,  special  terms  were  made  with 
the  company  as  to  Vancouver  Island  and  it  was 
declared  a  crown  colony.  A  governor  was  ap- 
pointed with  a  council  of  seven  members  and 
with  authority  to  call  an  assembly  elected  by 
the  inhabitants.  This  legislature,  which  first 
met  in  1836,  had  full  power  to  impose  taxes  and 
regulate  affairs  subject  to  and  with  the  final 
assent  of  the  governor.  Mr.  R.  Blanshard  was 
the  first  hoWer  of  this  post,  but  from  1831  to 
1856  the  practical  ruier  of  the  country  was 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  James  Douglas,  a  man 
of  remarkable  character  and  capacity,  and  who 
combined  in  himself  the  functions  of  chief  fac- 
tor of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  with  those 
of  acting  — and  from  1856  to  1864  actual  —  rep- 
resentative of  the  crown.  On  17  Nov.  1866  the 
mainland,  which  was  now  known  as  British 
Columbia  and  had  been  under  separate  govern- 
ment since  1858,  was  united  with  Vancouver 
Island.  The  first  legislature  of  the  united  prov- 
ince met  in  Victoria  in  1868,  though,  as  yet, 
it  was  only  partially  elective  in  composition. 

Confederation  ai'/A  Canada.  —  During  this 
period  the  British  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  and 
on  the  great  lakes  of  British  America  had  com- 
bined in  1867,  after  proloni;ed  agitation,  in  a 
confederated  system.  Ambitious  extension  had 
brought  them,  in  1869-70,  the  rights  and  terri- 
tory of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  Ruperf  s 
Land  and  the  western  prairies.  Further  and 
greater  ambition  was  expressed  in  current  ex- 
pectation of  a  transcontinental  line  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  At  this  point  British  Columbia  came  into 
consideration.  Is<4ated  behind  an  apparently 
insuperable  barrier  of  great  mountain  ranges 
and  with  vast  plains  stretching  for  800  miles 
between  those  mountains  and  the  outposts  of 
Canadian  civilization,  union  was  a  dream  with- 
out the  prospect  of  a  railway.  With  it  the  sub- 
ject became  practicable. 


After  much  discussion  of  the  subject  throng 
out  the  province,  the  passing  of  resolutions  b; 
the  provincial  legislature  and  prolonged  consid- 
eration at  Ottawa  the  tej-ms  of  union  agreed 
upon  included  six  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  three  in  the  Senate;  construction, 
to  be  commenced  by  the  Dominion  within  two 
years,  of  a  railway  connecting  eastern  Canada 
with  the  Pacific  coast;  a  land  grant  from  the 
province  to  the  Dominion  government  through 
the  entire  extent  of  British  Columbia  for  tht 
railway  and  not  to  exceed 20 miles  on  eitherside 
of  the  line;  payment  in  return  of  $100,000  per 
annum  to  the  province  for  the  use  of  these  lands; 
assumption  by  theDominionof  the  charge  of  (he 
Indians  and  their  lands;  complete  responsible 
government  and  an  entirely  elective  assembly 
to  he  established  in  the  province  whenever  de- 
sired by  the  people.  In  November  1870  a  pro- 
vincial election  was  held  and  the  terms  of  union 
approved.  The  new  legislature  met  on  5  Jan. 
1871,  the  proposals  were  unanimously  ratified 
and,  on  20  Jan.  1872,  British  Columbia  entered 
confederation.  The  constitution  was  then  re- 
organized upon  a  pabular  basis  and  in  1871,  the 
elections  under  the  new  system  took  place. 

Laitr  Polilicai  EvfnU.  —  Hon.  J.  W.  Tnrtth 
was  appointed  the  first  lieutenant-governor  and 
Hon.  J.  F.  McCrdght  the  first  premier  Suc- 
ceeding prime  ministers  were  Amor  de  Cosmos, 
G.  A.  Walkem,  A.  C.  Elliott,  J.  Walkem,  Rob- 
ert Beaven,  Wm.  Smiihe,  A.  E.  B.  Davie,  John 
Robson,  Theodore  Davie,  J.  H.  Turner,  C.  A. 
Semlin,  Jos^h  Martin,  James  Dunsmuir,  E.  G. 
Prior  and  Richard  McBride,  Following  the 
entry  into  confederation  came  prolonged  and 
at  one  time  acute  differences  with  the  Ottawa 
government  over  the  non-completion  of  tht 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  For  some  eight 
years,  while  that  great  undertaking  was  in  the 
struggling  stages  of  inception  and  preliminaiy 
construction,  the  discontent  in  the  province  »as 
very  great.  There  were  even  threats  of  seces- 
sion and  talk  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  Meantime,  however,  construction  went 
on  slowly  and  surveys  continuously.  The  im- 
perial authorities  were  complained  to  and  mis- 
sions came  from  Eastern  Canada  and  others 
went  to  London.  Finally,  Lord  Carnarvon,  a 
colonial  secretary,  suggested  terms  of  settle- 
ment which  were  agreed  to  by  both  parties  snd 
which  involved  the  construction  and  completim 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  by  i  Jan.  1891. 
It  was  completed  in  1885.  A  visit  of  Lord  Dnf- 
ferin,  as  govern or-general,  to  the  coast  in  1874 
had,  meantime,  done  much  to  smooth  asperities 
and  promote  the  settlement  of  this  vexed  and 
vital  question. 

Government.  —  British  Columbia  has  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor appointed  by  the  Dominion 
government.  The  supreme  court  has  a  chief 
justice  and  four  judges.  There  are  six  county 
court  judges.  The  province  is  represented  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament  by  three  senators  i^i 
seven  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
local  legislature  consists  of  one  chamber  of  <* 
members.  Victoria  is  the  capital  of  the  prot- 
ince.  Its  government  building  is  among  tlie 
finest  in  Canada. 

J.  Castell  Hopkim, 
Author  of  ^Canadian  Annual  Reww  of  /ww 
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BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA— BRITISH  EMPIRE 

British  Eut  Africa,  a  name  defining  a  forcible  resistance  shall  be  offered  if  zay  of 
vast  district  lying  between  German  East  Africa  these  wishes  to  withdraw  altogether, 
and  the  Italian  protectorate  of  Somaliland.  Its  The  nucleus  of  the  empire  is  the  United  King- 
area  is  vaguely  estimated  lo  be  over  1,000,000  dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ruled  nom- 
Suare  miles.  The  territory  contains  the  valley  jnally  by  a  hereditary  sovereign;  actually  by  a 
the  Upper  Nile  and  the  mountainous  region  parliament  with  one  chamber  popularly  elected 
of  equatorial  Africa.  The  inhabitants  comprise  and  the  other  composed  of  hereditary  peers. 
Bantu  tribes,  amon^  which  are  the  Waganda  Even  the  latter  in  practice  always  yields  to  the 
and  Wangoro,  Musai,  and  Galla  tribes,  Swahih  popular  house  when  that  body  is  firndy  set  on  a 
on  the  coast,  and  negroes  on  the  Nile.    Ivory,  given  policy 

gum.     India    rubber,    sesame  seeds,  cocoaiyits.  The    subordinate    portions    fall    under    sJjc 

copra,  coir  maize,  nee,  and  hides  are  exported,  classes:     (i)    Wholly   self-governing  commun- 

The    Kovernment    is  principally  vested  in    the  {ties :  their  sole  ties  to  the  mother  country  being 

British   East  African  Protectorate,  but  in  1854,  »„     ornamental     governor     whose     real     func- 

Uganda  (q.v.),  north  of  Victoria  Nyanza    was  jjons  are  social   and  argumentative,  the  right 

c"'e?v^''a  "e^aS  e  SLr^a^n'^^The  l^.^  «*  ^PP^'''  ^'^^^  '""'  ^"P"™<  =«"«''"  *«  Eng- 

structing  rMds  anJtele|raphs,  and  taking  steps  t"l'f).,»«'i   .t^e    home    governments    nominal 

to   suppress  slavery  anJ  the  slave   trade.     The  "^ht  of  vetoing  their  laws    which,   m  fact,   is 

coast  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  but  most  of  "''f^  exercised.    Canada,  Australia,  and  Cape 

the  interior  plateaus  are  salubrious.    The  Brit-  *-°'°"y .  *"   '^'^   "^''f   <=«eniplar^     (2)    Th<»e 

ish  East  African  Protectorate  extends  for  about  "*'?«  '^e  home  government  appoints  part  of  the 

400  miles  along  the   north  coast  from   Umba  legislative  body  as  well  as  the  governor.    This 

at   the    mouth   of  the   Umba   River   and   has  a  1*    entirely   composed   of   the^  Channel    Islands. 

total   area  of   about  300.000  square   miles.     See  M"'*='  Cjiirus,   Ceylon,   Mauritius.  Jamica.  the 

East    Africa     British;    East    Africa    Pho-  L«ward  Islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Rhodesia. 

TECTOBATE       '                 '  f^^  *Crown  colonies,*  where  the  ruling  body, 
an  executive  and  council  (sometimes  two  coun- 

British   Economic   Association,  a   society  <^■'^ .!?*£"* 'TT''  legislative)    are  wholly  ap- 

established  in  London  in  1800  with  the  design  of  P°""«'  ^."x  ^'>'^'  So^rnment,  without  lo(a! 

advancing  economic   invesiigalions  through  the  representation,   and   are   directly  ."j^ponsible   to 

medium  of  a  quarterly  styled   'The  Economic  the  colonial   secretary,  except  with  India,  the 

Journal.>    This  periodical  is  the  most  valuable  B'"'"*  "*  *•"!  type,  which  15  under  a  spec'al 

one  of  its  class  and  is  open  to  the  expression  "^^^'^T^  "*  1.  w"  '".1,  ^""""^  c^o-cd.    Of  the 

of  very  diverse  views  updn  economic  questions,  others,  the  i^hief  are  the  new  conquests  of  the 

Viscount  Goschen  has  bwn  the  president  of  the  ^oer   states    (this    form    of  government  being 

association  from  its  founding,    ft  gives  an  an-  avowedly  provisional  for  them^;  the  Bntish  set- 

nual  dinner  in  London,  but  holds  no  tegular  "emcnts  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa --Sierra 

scientific  meetines  Leone,   Nigeria,   the   Gold   Coast,   Gambia,   and 

scientinc  meetings.  Lagos ;  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Hong  iiong ; 

British  Empire,  the  aggregation  of  atatea,  in    America,    British    Honduras.   Trinidad,   the 

dependencies,    and    controls    which     is    subject  Windward   and    Falkland    islands;    in   Austral- 

in  the  last  resort    to  the   British   Parliament,  asia,  Fiji.    The  titles  of  these  imperial  rulers 

~~  ■  "      "                         ■  '    "                     etill  1876,  and  of  the  group  following  are  various:  ^ver- 

"         -3mmi5sioner,  high  commissioner,  resident, 

^ „.  , ,_ __  ... ,4)  Those  administered  by  a  single  official 

long  before.     It  is  the  largest  body  of  land  and  under  the  colonial  secretary,  without  a  council, 

of   people    under    any   one   jurisdiction    on   the  Such  are  Gibraltar  and  Aden,  Ascension  (under 

globe,  comprising  about  one  fourth  of  the  earth's  the  control  of  the  admiralty)  ;  in  Africa,  Basuto- 

surface,  and  of  its  inhabitants:  over  11,500,000  land,    Bechuanaland,    and   the  protectorates   of 

square  miles,  exclusive  of  Egypt,  and  Egyptian  British  Central  and  Eastern  Africa,  and  British 

Sudan,  or  13,500,000  with  them,  and  400,000,000  Somaliland  —  administered    respectively    by    the 

population.     Extensive  portions  of  it  lie  in  each  consul-general  at  Zanzibar,  a  resident  commjs* 

of  the  five  ([rand  divisions  of  the  glohe :  about  sioner,  and  a  consul-general  at  Berbera.     (s) 

121,000    square   miles    in    Europe,    3,700,000    in  Government  by  a  trading  corporation,   licensed 

America.  1,865,000  in  Asia,  2,70oxxio  in  Africa,  and   supervised   by   the   home   government,   for- 

3,175,000  in  Australasia.    Its  organization  is  en-  merly  the  chief  colonial  system  in  Enrope,  and 

tirely  different  from  that  of  any  other  "empire*  tlie     only     intelligible     object     of    colonization. 

in  history.    The  control  of  the  central  povem-  Great  Britain  has  now  but  one  dependency  of 

ment  over  the  outlying  sections  varies  from  its  this  t>-pe:  British  North  Borneo,  where  the  com- 

autocracy   to    their    virtual    independence ;    the  pany's  governor  must  be  confirmed  by  the  colo- 

most  valuable  parts  are  the  least  controlled,  and  nial  secretary.  (6)  Merc  control  of  a  native  gov- 

have  become  the  most  valuable  largely  by  that  erament  by  a  resident  commissioner,  or  power  to 

freedom.    None  of  them  pay  any  taxes  into  the  interfere    if    judged    advisable,    or    sometimes 

imperial  treasury,  and  the  mother  country  de-  scarcely  more  than  the  marking  out  of  a  'sphere 

rives  her  profit  from  them  solely  through  trade  of   influence*   within    which   other  nations  are 

relations,  and  as  fumisliing  employment  for  the  debarred  from  meddling.    The  chief  types   of 

overflow  of  British   youth.     Indeed,  movements  this   class  are  SO  or  60  native  states   of  India, 

for  independence  are  forestalled  by  the  conces-  Zanzibar,  Uganda,  and  the  native  states  of  the 

sion  of  whatever  privileges  are  claimed  by  the  Malay  peninsula.    A  seventh  type  is  so  peculiar 

self-governing  dependencies,  even  to  the  imposi-  that  its  hcut  is  not  usually  classed  as  part  of 

tion  of  discriminating  duties  on  British  goods;  the  British  empire  at  all,  although  in  fact  one  of 

and  it  it  a  postulate  of  British  politics  that  no  the  most  firmly  held  and  decisively  administered : 
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^I^t,  where  the  provioce  is  nominailv  part  of  French  wars,  but  not  ceded  to  her  tiU  tbe  Peace 
Turkey,  the  official  position  of  Lord  Cromer  is  of  Amiens  in  1802.  3.  Cypras,  an  island  sou* 
consul-general  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  of  Asia  Minor:  was  ceded  bj;  Turkey  in  1878, 
the  tide  of  Great  Britain  to  possession  is  that  of  as  a  result  of  the  Russo- Turkish  war,  in  retim! 
surviving  partner  of  an  international  financial  for  a  treaty  by  which  Great  Britain  a^eed  to  de- 
control, fend  Tufkey  against  further  territorial  demandi 

In  detail,  the  components  of  the  empire,  the  from  Russia.    4.  Aden,  on  the  south  coast  of 

dates  and  method  of  acquirement,  and  the  title  Arabia :  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1839  as  a 

by  which  they  are  held,  are  as  follows:  coaling   station,    in   compensation    for   the   mal- 

Europe.—  I.  The  United  Kingdom.    England  treatment  of  shipwrecked  British  sailors  by  the 

in    its    modern   sense,   though    mucli    restricted  natives.    The  isfand  of  Socotra  to  the  east,  off 

toward  the  north,  first  owned  a  common  over-  thtf  mainland  of  Africa,  was   annexed   i      " 


lord  in  827 ;  broken  vp  by  the  Danes,  it  became  a  and  the  two  —  with  Perim  Island  at  the  nwulh 
wholly  Danish  kingdom  in  1013,  again  an  Eng-  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  the  Kuria-Murias  ao 
lish  one  in  1042,  part  of  an  Anglo-French  sys-  the  east  coast  of  Arabia  —form  one  administra- 
tem  in  1066,  and  was  practically  restored  to  it-  tiotv  a  dependency  of  the  Bombay  presidency. 
self  in  iai4.  with  its  northern  limits  as  now.  5.  The  Straits  Settlements:  This  group,  com- 
Wales  was  finally  subjugated  by  Edward  I.,  after  prising  the  end  of  the  Malacca  peninsula,  was 
a  long  war  wllh  LIcwelljTi  ap  Jorwerth,  in  1384.  transferred  in  1867  from  the  control  of  the  In- 
Scotland,  a  kingdom  owning  overlordship  to  dian  government  to  that  of  the  colpnial  secretary, 
England,  received  a  king  by  English  arbitration  It  consists  of  (i)  Penang,  formerly  called  Pulo 
in  1291,  revolted  and  was  conquered,  revolted  Penang  and  later  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
again  and  won  its  independence  in  1314;  with  the  originally  received  by  a  British  adventurer  as 
accession  of  its  king,  James  I.,  to  the  English  dowry  with  a  native  chiefs  daughter,  then  turned 
throne  in  1603  the  two  crowns  were  united,  and  over  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1786;  (2) 
in  1707  the  Scotch  parliament  was  abolished  and  Malacca,  occupied  by  the  British  in  1795,  but 
Scotland  incorporated  with  England.  The  Isle  not  formally  ceded  to  them  by  the  sultan  of 
of  Man,  a  Scandinavian  lordship,  was  ceded  to  Johore  till  1824,  along  with  {3)  the  island 
Scotland  in  1266  and  to  England  in  i2go.  The  of  Singapore,  the  capital  of  the  whole.  Some  of 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands  were  pledged  by  Den-  the  native  MaJaccan  states  are  also  under  Brit- 
mark  to  James  III.  of  Scotland  in  1468,  as  se-  ish  protection.  6.  Hong  Kong,  China,  was  oc- 
curiiy  for  his  wife's  dowry,  and  never  redeemed,  cupied  by  the  British  in  1841,  as  a  result  of  the 
Ireland  was  invaded  by  Strongbow  in  1169,  and  opium  war,  and  ceded  to  them  in  1843.  7.  La- 
nominally  annexed  to  England  by  right  of  con-  buan,  an  island  oS  Borneo,  of  which  Great  Brir- 
quest  in  1173;  but  only  a  Small  cantle  of  it,  "the  ain  obtained  the  cession  in  1846,  with  great  hopes 
Pale,"  was  effectively  occupied  till  the  time  of  of  its  coal  mines  and  harbor  not  borne  out  bf 
Elizabeth,  atid  the  island  as  a  whole  was  first  experience ;  it  has  also  been  a  convict  settlement, 
effectively  subjugated  by  Cromwell  It  was  gov-  8-  British  North  Borneo,  ceded  to  a  commercial 
emed  by  its  own  parliament  till  1800,  when  the  company  by  native  sultans  ia  1877,  hut  taken  un- 
Act  of  Union  incorporated  it  with  Great  Britain,  der  British  protectorate  in  1888.  9.  Brunei  and 
2.  The  Channel  Islands  (Guernsey,  Jersey,  etc.),  Sarawak,  southwest  of  the  above,  are  governed 
in  the  bay  of  Avranches  off  the  French  coast,  by  native  rulers,  but  under  British  protection. 
are  the  sole  remnants  of  the  French  possessions  Africa. —  I,  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west  coast: 
of  the  Angevin  house,  3.  The  fortress  rock  of  was  started  as  a  settlement  of  freed  negro  slaves 
Gibraltar,  and  the  small  plain  at  its  Foot  on  in  1787:  transferred  to  the  Crown  in  1S07. 
which  the  town  is  built,  were  taken  from  Spain  3.  The  Gold  Coast :  settlement  of  1672  by  the 
in  1704,  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succe*-  Royal  African  Company,  made  a  dependency  of 
sion.  4.  Malta,  with  Gozo,  etc,  islands  south  of  Sierra  Leone  on  the  dissolution  of  that  companj 
Skily,  were  taken  from  France  in  iSoo,  during  in  1B22.  formally  ceded  by  the  Dutch  in  u- 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  Malta  is  the  chief  British  change  for  trade  privileges  in  1872,  and  made  a 
naval  station  in  the  central  Mediterranean.  Crown  colony  in  1874.  3.  Gambia:  settlement 
Asia. —  I,  India,  with  Burma.  For  the  com-  united  with  Sierra  Leone  in  l8a2,  like  the  GolJ 
ponent  parts  of  this  mighty  possession,  three  Coast ;  made  a  separate  colony  1843,  reunited 
fifths  the  size  of  the  United  States  without  to  Sierra  Leone  1S68,  then  included  in  the 
Alaska,  and  for  its  government,  see  its  name.  British  West  African  Settlements  colony  till 
Its  nuclei  were  three  factories  of  the  East  India  188S,  when  it  was  again  made  a  separate  coloay. 
Company:  Fort  St,  George,  now  Madras,  built  4.  Lagos,  West  Africa:  the  town  was  an  old 
1639;  Bombay,  received  from  Portugal  in  1662  slave  mart  destroyed  by  the  British  in  1851 ;  the 
as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  colony  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  native  rulers  in 
queen  of  Charles  II, ;  and  Fort  William,  now  i86r.  5.  Nigeria :  the  Niger  coast  protectorate 
Calcutta,  founded  by  Job  Chamock  in  1686.  The  was  constituted  in  1884,  old  trading  rights  hav. 
attempt  of  the  French  to  build  a  colonial  do-  ing  been  previously  exercised  for  generations; 
minion  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  empire,  in  the  the  present  protectorate  of  Nigeria  was  set  up 
18th  century,  forced  the  company's  local  officers  i  Jan,  1901,  6.  Cape  Colony;  taken  possession 
to  act  in  self-defense;  with  the  result  that  north-  of  as  a  derelict  in  1796,  the  settlement  having 
eastern  India  fell  into  their  hands,  the  decisive  thrown  off  Dutch  rule;  administered  for  seven 
event  being  the  battle  of  Plassey  (i7S7)-  Wars,  years,  then  returned  to  the  Dutch;  again  cap- 
cessions,  annexations,  protectorates,  residencies,  tured  in  1806,  Holland  having  become  part  of 
etc.,  have  gradually  brought  all  the  rest  of  the  Napoleon's  empire;  retained  till  the  geuenl 
peninsula  under  English  control.  The  company  peace  of  1815,  then  bought:  from  Holland  for 
ceded  its  rights  to  Che  English  government  in  S30.ooo,ooa  7-  Natal  and  Zujuland:  taktw  from 
1858.  2.  Ceylon,  the  tip  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  the  Dutch  settlers  and  annexed  1843.  8.  Basu- 
is  independently  governed.  It  was  taken  by  toland:  annexed  to  Cajtt  &^ny  1871,  as  the  re- 
E^gland   from  the  Dutch  in  1796,  during  the  suit  of  an  appeal  by.  the  Basutos  fro^n  ttv  claim 
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cf  the  Orange  Free  State;  separated  as  a  special  the  West  Indies  in  1660.  7.  Jamaica,  with 
protectorate  1884.  9, 10.  The  Transvaal  and  Turk's  Island  and  Caicos  Island :  taken  from  the 
the  Orange  River  Colony:  conquered  1900.  ir.  Spaniards  in  1655.  8.  Barbados:  colonized  1625. 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  Pemba  was  ceded  to  the  made  a  Crown  colony  in  1663.  9.  Trinidad. 
British  East  African  Company  in  r888  by  the  with  Tobago;  captured  in  1797  during  the 
suhan  of  Zanzibar.  The  latter  island  was  given  French  wars.  10.  British  Honduras :  settled 
over  to  a  German  protectorate  in  1886  by  an  early  in  the  rSth  century,  but  not  ceded  to  Great 
Anglo-German  convention;  in  1890  transferred  Britain  by  treaty  from  Spain  till  1783,  formerly 
to  Englajid  in  exchange  for  the  island  of  Heligo-  known  as  Balize  or  Belize.  II.  British  Guiana: 
land  o£f  the  German  coast,  possessed  by  England  partitioned  off  from  the  other  Guianas  in  1803, 
and  2  thorn  in  the  German  flesh.  12.  East  and  formerly  ceded  by  treaty  in  1814 
Africa  protectotate :  recognized  by  Germany  South  America. —  The  Falkland  Islands,  east 
and  France  in  i89c^  with  that  of  Zanzibar,  for  of  the  southern  tip  of  the  continent ;  fought  for 
considerations  as  above  and  trading  rights,  and  Inr  British,  French,  and  Spanish  for  many  years; 
the  recognition  of  the  French  protectorate  over  then  nominallj;  controlled  by  Argentina  till  1833, 
Madagascar.  13.  Central  Africa  protectorate:  when  the  British  took  possession  of  them  tor  a 
organized  1891  from  the  territories  of  the  British  finality,  and  established  a  colony  in  1851 ;  it  in- 
South  Africa  Company.  14.  Bechuanaland,  coQ'  eludes  also  South  Georgia  to  the  eastward. 
stituted  a  protectorate  over  native  South  African  The  South  Attanlk. —  In  the  No-Man's  Land 
tribes  in  18^.  15.  Rhodesia:  the  territories  of  between  South  America  and  Africa,  and  unre- 
the  Royal  South  Africa  Company,  chartered  in  lated  to  either,  the  British  hold  three  islands. 
1889,  were  brought  under  the  colonial  o65ce  in  I.  St.  Helena:  definitively  secured  from  the 
i8<^,  with  Matabeldand  and  Mashonaland.    16.  Dutch   by   the    East    India    Company   in    1673, 

British  Somaliland,  completing  the  circle  around  transferred  to  the  home  government  in  1834. 

...                  „                   ...  .           .                     ..              .               .  _      jj^j^ 


.    .     Socotra  and  Aden ;  protectorate  im-  Ascension :  700  miles  northwest  of  St.   Helena, 

der  the   East  India  Company  18S4,  constituted  settled    in    1815    after    Napoleon's    deportation, 

a  Crown  colooy  1898.  3.  Tristan  d'Acunha:  a  triad  of  little    islands 

North  Amtrica.—  I.  The  Dominion  of  Can-  about  half-way  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 

ada  is  the  chief,    Its  nucleus  was  the  territory  South  America,   garrisoned  by  the   Briti^   in 

which  fell  under  British  sway  by  the  French  and  1816  while  Napoleon  was  at  St.  Helena. 

Indian  War  1755-;^   definitely  ceded   in   1763.  Auilr-alasia. —  i.  The  Confederation  of  Aus- 

This  was  divided  in  1791  into  Upper  Canada  and  tralia,  formed  1901.     The  first  colony  in  Auatra- 

Lower   Canada,  the   latter  as   a  real    settlenient  lia   was   the   convict   settlement   of   New   South 

founded   by  loyalist   refugees   from   the   United  Wales, .made   a   self-governing   colony   in   1841. 

States,     who    also     founded     New     Brunswick.  Western  Australia  was  founded  in   1829,  South 

England  also  held  north  of  the  United  States:  Australia  in  1836.    Victoria,  settled  in  1835  as 

(1)  Nova  Scotia,  conquered  from  the  French  in  Port  Philip,  was  set  off  from  New  South  Wales 

1^13,   after  a  previous  occupancy  1654-67;    (2)  in  1851,     Queensland  was  settled  from  Moreton 

Cape     Breton,     conquered     1748,    and     restored  Bay  in  1825.    Tasmania  was  a  convict  settlement 

to  France,  conquered  again  in  1758  and  ceded  by  of  the  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  from  1803 

France  in  1763,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Nova  on.  but  in  1852  the  convict  deportation  there  was 

Scotia;     again     separated     1784.     again     united  stopped,  and  the  colony  made  self-governing  as 

1820;     (3)     Prince    Edward's    Island,    till    1799  Tasmania.     2.  New    Zealand    was    colonized    in 

called   Isle  St.  Jean  or  Sl  John   Island,  then  1845.    3.  The  Fiji  Islands  came  under  British 

changed  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Kent ;  cap-  sway  in  1874  by  voluntary  cession  from  Thakom- 

tured    from   the   French    174S.   restored,   agam  bau,  the  leader  of  the  native  chiefs.    4.  British 

taken  and  held  in  1758,  ceded  1763  and  annexed  New  Guinea  was  delimited  and  formally  annexed 

to   Nova   Scotia,  in   1773   again   separated.     (4)  in  iSS^     S-  'There  are  a  considerable  number  of 

Newfoundland,  an  old  fishing  station,  ceded  by  islands  in  the  western  Pacific  which  have  come 

France  in  1713.     In  1841  Upper  and  Lower  Can-  into  British  hands  at  various  periods,  by  occupa- 

ada  were  united.    In  1867  the  united  province  tion.    The  largest  are  r  the  Tongas,  part  of  the 

was  joined   with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns-  New  Hebrides   and   the   Solomons,   EUice,   Gil. 

wick  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    In   1871  bert.  Union,  Cook,  and  Monahiki. 

t^was  joined  by  British  Columbia,   formed  Britiah  Guiana,  ge-in'?.      See  G  in  AN  a. 

1866  out    of  the   older  Bntfsh   Columbia    and  bj^^.  ft.,„     c^  r.-v™.« 

Vancouver  Island,  the  former  organized   1858  B'***'*  ^-    ^  ''"''™,''- 

from  the  old  Hudson   Bay  territory  of  New  British  Hondtiraa.      See  Hondoras. 

Caledonia;    the   latter  a   Hudson   Bay  territory  Bridah  India.     See  India. 

west  lerrttones,  and  m  1070  set  oft  Mamtona      .  ■  .  <i .  t k.h,  -t  c.w.[_  ;«  >C.  „„-  ^.i!-!. 

I  _^    _        J   '-.r  J  -.  :_»    .1 I !_: .  u-_.  assist  Uueen  Isatveiia  ot  dpain  m  ine  war  witn 

and  at  once  admitted  it  mto  the  dominion;  Rce-     ?r^_     if   ,         t-  i...j    u    _...:..4.___ 

conquest.    5.6.  TJie  Windward  Islands  and  the  British  MuMum,  a  national  depository  of 

Leeward  Islands:  taker  by  the  English  in  the  science,  literature,  and  a^  which  owesjts  origin 

scneral  agreement  wifli  France  for  partitioning  to  the  will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  an  eminent  phy- 
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BRITISH  HORTH  AMERICA— BRITOHARTIS 

u'ciui  and  naturalist,  who,  dying  in  1753,  he-  tents  of  the  different  departments.  Of  tbe^c 
queathed  to  the  nation  his  collection  of  meddls  there  are  eight,  namely,  the  department  of  (i) 
and  coins,  antiquities,  seals,  cameos,  drawings,  printed  books,  maps,  charts,  plans,  etc;  (a)  of 
and  pictures,  and  his  library,  consisting  of  50,000  manuscripts;  (3}  of  natural  history;  (4)  of  Ori- 
volumes  and  manuscripts,  on  the  condition  of  the  ental  antiquities  1  (5)  of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
payment  of  $100,000  to  his  heirs.  This  offer  was  tiquities;  (6)  of  coins  and  medals;  (7)  of 
agreed  to  by  Parliament,  which  authorized  a  lot-  British  and  medieval  antiquities  and  ethnogra- 
tery  of  $500,000  to  implement  the  bargain,  as  well  phy ;  (8)  of  prints  and  drawings. 
as  to  purchase  other  collections.  MonUgue  British  North  America,  the  Dominion  of 
House,  which  was  bought  for  the  purpose,  was  Canada  and  the  island  of  NewfoundUnd,  with 
appropriated  for  the  museum  which  was  first  jhe  portion  of  Labrador  belonging  to  the  Uttet. 
opened  on  15  Jan  1759.  The  original  edifice  The  Bermudas  may  also  be  included, 
having  become  inadequate,  a  new  building  was  „  •  ■  i_  r.  ,-n  j  .1.  . 
resolved  on  in  1823,  the  architect  being  Sir  R.  Bntish  SomalilMd,  a  territory  on  the  wes 
Smirke,  whose  building  was  not  completed  till  ?5«!»'.°*  ,Af"«  ""der  the  protection  of  Great 
1847-  It  forms  a  hollow  square,  facing  the  car-  Britain,  Ipng  along  the  Gulf  of  Aden  from 
dinal  points.  The  south,  or  Russell  Street  front,  about  Ion.  4^  to  49  E  and  extending  from 
is  the  principal  one,  having  an  imposing  colum-  about  lat.  11  to  8  N  On  the  east  and  south- 
nar  facade  of  the  Ionic  order.  This,  as  well  as  ^st  it  is  bounded  by  Italian  Somahland.  on  the 
the  other  three,  looks  into  the  central  square  south  and  west  by  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  north- 
court,  which  measures  about  320  feet  by  24a  west  by  French  Somaliland  It  has  an  arra  esti- 
There  are  two  stories  of  galleries  and  rooms  "ated  at  nearly  70,000  square  miles  lacking  m 
round  the  greater  part  of  the  building,  fertility  largely  on  account  of  a  lack  of  natural 
Smirke's  designs  were  no  sooner  completed  than  ^rt'g^iUon.  The^mlict  is  in  Kyeat  part  moun- 
it  was  found  that  additional  accommodation  t»'"«."S-  The  c  imate  is  more  healthful  in  the 
was  needed  in  various  departments,  and  several  mtenor  than  along  the  coast  where  there  is 
new  rooms  were  provided;  but  the  library  ac-  ■?<>«  dampness.  Among  the  chief  products  are 
commodation  being  wholly  inadequate  for  the  f^^'  ^'tle,  skins,  ostrich  feathers,  niyrrh.  and 
accommodation  of  the  readers,  as  well  as  for  '"""i^-  ^The  pnncipa!  Ports  are  Bulhor,  ZctU, 
the  reception  of  new  books,  a  grant  was  ob-  ?"<*  Berbera.  The  latter,  which,  is  the  capital, 
taincd  from  Parliament  for  a  new  library  build-  ""  a  good  harbor  and  is  in  winter  the  scene 
ing  in  1854,  a^d  it  was  completed  and  opened  °f  considerable  commercial  activitr.  The  com- 
in  I8S7,  at  a  cost  of  $750,000.  It  was  erected  ^ined  imporM  and  exports  are  valued  at  about 
in  the  interior  quadrangle,  and  contains  a  cir-  $2,S«>.9«'-  ^The  protectorate,  created  m  1884,  is 
cular  reading-room  140  feet  in  diameter,  with  administered  by  a  consul-general  under  control 
a  dome  106  feet  high.  The  whole  arrangements  of  the  Crown.  In  i8M,the  boundary  between 
have  been  completed  with  the  utmost  economy  'his  protectorate  and  Italian  Somaliland  was  de- 
in  regard  to  space,  and  besides  ample  accommo-  fi"™-  I"  *"<:  ^spring  of  1903  an  "K*^"?"'  1° 
dation  for  books,  the  reading-room  now  contains  fhis  region  in  favor  of  the  Mad  Mullah  (q.T,), 
accommodation  for  300  readers  comfortably  led  to  a  conaiderable  loss  among  the  Bntish 
seated  at  separate  desks,  which  are  provided  with  troops  and  their  withdrawal  in  April.  ITie  m- 
all  necessary  conveniences.  More  recently,  the  J?bitants  are  related  to  the  _  Abyssiniana  Mid 
accommodation  having  become  again  inadequate,  Gallas.  and  on  account  of  their  nmnadie  habits 
it  was  resolved  to  separate  the  objects  belonging  there  are  no  accurate  statistics  ot  population, 
to  the  natural  history  department  from  the  rest.  See  Peel  'Somaliland'  (1899)  j.  Swayoe,  ^Sct- 
and  to  lodge  them  in  a  building  by  themselves,  enteoi  Trips  Through  Somaliland>  (iJto)  ; 
Accordingly  a  large  natural  history  museum  has  Hendebert,  *Au  pays  des  Somalis  et  des  Como- 
been    erected    at    South    Kensington,    and    the  '■'™s    (1901). 

specimens  pertaining  to  natural  history  (includ-  British  South  Africa  Company,  a  corpora- 
ing  geology  and  mineralogy)  have  been  trans-  tion  established  in  iffip,  with  a  royal  charter. 
ferred  thither,  but  they  still  form  part  of  the  by  Cecil  Rhodes  and  others,  for  the  purpose 
British  Museum.  Externally  this  building  is  of  controlling,  settling,  administering  and  open- 
somewhat  heavy  in  character,  but  the  interior  ing  up  by  railways  and  telegraphs,  etc.,  certain 
has  been  treated  in  a  most  artistic  maimer,  districts  in  Central  South  Africa.  Mashona- 
The  British  Museum  is  under  the  management  land  was  first  settled,  and.  in  1893,  Matabeleland 
■  ot  48  trustees,  among  the  chief  being  the  Arch-  was  annexed  and  settled  after  the  defeat  of 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord-chancellor,  and  King  Loboigula.  In  189S,  North  Zambesia,  in 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  all  British  Central  Africa,  was  added,  as  well  as  a 
the  staff  of  the  institution  numbers  over  320  strip  of  territory  in  the  Bechuanaland  Protec- 
persons.  The  museum  is  open  daily,  free  of  torate.  This  territory  has  been  called  Rhodesia, 
charge.  Admission  to  the  reading-room  as  a  or  British  Zambesia;  area,  about  500,000  square 
regTiTar  reader  is  by  ticket,  procurable  on  appli-  tniles.  In  consequence  of  the  filibustering  raid 
cation  to  the  chief  librarian,  there  being  certain  of  Dr.  Jameson,  an  officer  of  the  company,  near 
simple  conditions  attached.  In  1900  there  were  the  close  of  1895,  Rhodes  resigned  his  connec- 
1^566  persons  using  the  reading-room,  and  tion  with  the  company  in  1896,  and  a  joint 
m^2^  visitors  in  addition.  The  institution  administrator  of  the  territory  was  appouited 
contains  something  like  2floofioo  volumes  in  the  by  the  British  crown.     See  Rhodesia. 

Eublished   anywhere  in   British  territory,  must         Britomar'tiB,  a  nymph  of  Cretan  mjrthol- 

e  convQ'ed  free  of  charge  to  the  British  Mu-  ogy,  fabled  to  have  been  raised  by  Artemis  inic 

seum.     There  are  various  catalogues  and  hand-  a    deity,   on   the   occasion    of   drowning  herself 

books  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  museum,  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  Minos.    Me  wa* 

and  containing  classified  descriptions  of  the  con-  presented  as  patroness  of  hunters  and  fiahermen. 
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BRITTANY  —  BRIVES-LA-GAILLAEDE 

The  name  was  chosen  by  Spenser  to  represent  I'n  general  hue  being  a  brick-red.    Ophiurana  are 

the  'Faerie  Queene'  the  personification  of  chas-  widely  distributed,  and  live  at  depths  between 

tity,  and  thus  contained  an  allusion  to  the  Virgin  low-water    mark    and    z.ooo    fathoms.    Fossil 

Queen,  Elizabeth.  ophiurans  do  not  occur  in  formations  older  than 

Brit'tary,   or   Bretagne,   formerly   one   of  'he  Upper  Silurian,  where  they  are  represented 

the  largest  provinces  of  France,  being  a  penin-  ^J  '"«  genera  Prolaster,  Palaodtscus,  Acroura, 

sula  washed  by  the  Atlantic  on  all  sides  except  and  Evchdia;  generic  forms  closely  like  those 

the  east,  where  it  joined  Poitou.  Aniou,  Maine,  "?"  '"^'nK  appear  in  the  mushcelkalk  beds  of 

Lnd  Normandy.    It  now  forms  five  departments,  Eurooe  (Middle  Trias). 

Finistere,  Coles-du-Nord,  Morbihan,  lUe-et-  Brifton,  John,  English  archzologist:  b. 
Vilaine,  Loire-Inferieure,  containing  nearly  j,-  7  July  1771  ;  d.  London,  1  Jan.  1857.  In  1787 
327.000  inhabitants  on  13.130  square  miles,  it  he  came  to  London,  and  was  employed  for  six 
IS  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from  those  years  as  cellarman  in  the  Jerusalem  Tavero, 
Britons  who  were  expelled  from  England  and  Clerkenwell,  and  afterward  served  in  the  same 
look  refuge  here  at  various  periods  between  capacity  in  the  London  Tavern.  He  next  en- 
Ihe  Sth  and  7th  century.  Before  that  time  tered  the  employment  of  a  hop  merchant  in 
it  bore  the  name  o£  Armorica.  It  formed  one  Southwark,  and  then  an  attorney's  office  in 
of  the  duchies  of  France,  and  was  held  by  sov-  Gray's  Inn,  During  all  this  period  he  had  sedu- 
ereigns  nearly  independent  and  often  at  war  with  lously  cultivated  his  taste  for  reading  during 
the  French  monarchs  till  it  was  united  to  the  his  leisure  hours,  and  took  part  in  the  pro- 
crown  by  the  marriage  of  Louis  XII.  with  Anne  ceedings  of  several  debating  societies.  In  1799 
of  Brittany,  the  widow  of  Charles  VIII.,  in  he  accepted  an  engagement  from  a  Mr,  Chap- 
1499.  It  was  given  by  Louis  XII.  to  Qaude,  man  to  write,  sing,  and  recite  for  him  at  a 
Countess  of  Angouleme,  who  married  Francis  theatre  in  Panton  Street,  Haymarket,  at  a  salary 
I.,  and  was  reunited  to  the  crown  in  1533.     The  of  three  guineas  per  week.     From  this  period  his 

S -evince    was   divided    into    Upper   and    Lower  literary  career  may  be  said  to  have  commenced, 

rittany.    Agriculture  in  this  territory  is  very  developing  itself  at  first  in  the  form  of  pam- 

backward,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  one  pblets,  song-books,  and  similar  minor  subjects, 

half  of  the  surface  lies  waste.    Corn  and  wine  He  soon  advanced,  however,  to  a  higher  grade, 

are    produced    in    small    quantities.     Flax    and  and  in   iftoi   appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of 

hemp,   apples,   and   pears   are   abundant   and   of  the   'Beauties  of  Wiltshire,'   by  J.   Britton  and 

pood  quality.    Cider  is  the  principal  drink.    Salt  El  W.  Brayley.    These  eollaborateurs,  with  oth- 

is  made  on  the  coast,  and  coah  lead,  and  iron  ers,  subsequently  completed  a  similar  work  for 

are   found   in   various  parts.     There  arc  manu-  all  the  other  counties  of  England   (l8o»-l6,   18 

factures  of  hemp,  flax,  and  iron.     The  fisheries  vols.;  1825,  26  vols.).     In  1805-14  Britton  puV 

also  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.    The  peo-  lished  his    'Architectural  Antiquities   of  Great 

pie  of  Brittany  still  retain  their  ancient  language,  Britain*     in    four    volumes,    supplemented    in 

which  is  closely  allied  to  Welsh,  and  is  exclu-  1818-26  by  another  entitled  'Chronological  His- 

sively  used  by  the  peasantry  in  the  western  part  tory    and    Graphic    Illustrations    of    Christian 

of  the  province.     Many  Celtic  remains  are  found  Architecture  in  England.'     These  were  followed 

throughout  the  country.  f^  his    'Cathedral   Antiquities,'    in    14   volumes 

Brittle  Star,  also  called  Snake  Star,  and  (1814-3S);  and  the  'Dictionary  of  the  Archi- 

Sand  Star,  a  member  of  the  order  of  Ofhiu-  '^'"ffof'"'  Archeology  of  the  Middle  Ages' 

rida,  class  Asteroidea,  of  the  phylum  Echino-  (1833-^). 

dermata  (qv.).  It  is  characterised  by  the  Britton,  Nathaniel  Lord,  American  scien- 
body  forming  a  flattened  disk,  with  cylindricai  tist:  b.  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  15  Jan. 
anns,  the  stomach  not  extending  into  the  arms,  1859.  He  was  professor  of  botany  in  Columbia 
and  there  is  no  intestine  or  anal  opening.  The  School  of  Mines  in  i88frt)6,  and  later  director  of 
ambulacral  furrow  is  covered  by  the  ventral  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  He  has  writ- 
shields  of  the  tegument,  so  that  the  ambulacral  ten  'Geology  of  Staten  Island'  (1880)  ;  'Cata- 
ieet  project  from  the  sides  of  the  arm.  It  logue  of  the  Flora  of  New  Jersey'  (i8a2);and 
moves  taster  than  the  true  star-fish,  the  arms  collaborated  in  preparing  'An  Il'.ustraled  Flora 
being  more  slender  and   flexible.     An  ophiur^n  of  the  Northern  United  States,  Canada.' 

which  has  accidentally   lost   an  arm  can  repro-  ■o^,/,t^,    „   !}„„„:„„  . v. „,,,:,„.    .t. 

duce  it  by  budding.    In  species  of  Opkiolkfia  .     ?"J*'^  ?  Russian  traveling  carnage,  the 

and  OphwtU  the  body  divides  in  two  spon-  \>^<^  of  which  is  always  a  movable  calash,  hav- 

Uneously,  having  three  arms  on  one  side  and  '"^,3  Pla-^  '"  front  for  the  driver,  and  a  sot 

[un    ™i    »[,»    „»?.,■     ,.  h;u    ih      a:^\,    1 1...    ,  behind   for  servants.     The  body  is  so  arranged 

I". Sd 'iLtri, sw. Unit lA".  -i"' "" "»"'" ™ ^'p i»'™ ••  "»>■•■ 

new  arms   bad   then   grown   out   from    the   cut  Briv«-U-Gaillarde,    br^-Ia-yard    (ancient 

side.  Briva  CuRBEnA),  a  town  in  France,  department 

The  ophiurans  in  most  cases  undergo  a  de-  of     Correze,     situated     amidst     vineyards     and 

cided  metamorphosis  like   that  of  the   star-fish,  orchards,    on    left    bank    of    the    Correze.    sur- 

The  larva,  called  a  "pluteus,"  is  free-swimming,  rounded  by  a  fine  avenue  of  elms.    The  houses 

though  in  some  species  the  young,  in-  a  modified  are  substantially  built  of  stone,  but  the  streets 

larval  condition,  reside  in  a  pouch  situated  above  are  narrow,  and  the  public  squares  indifferent, 

the  mouth  of  the  parent,  finally  escaping  and  It  contains  a  church  of  St.  Martin  dating  from 

swimming  freely  about.  the   12th  century,   some  ancient  houses  in  the 

Oar  most  common  brittle  star  is  Ophiopkolis  Gothic  style,  and  a  library.    Its  industries  in- 

Kuleata,  which  may  be  fotmd  at  low-water  mark,  elude  the  manufacture  of  leather,  cotton  ^oods, 

and  especially  among   the   roots   of   Laminaria  pottery,  wax  candles,  etc,  and  it  also  carries  on 

ihrown  upon  the  beach.     It  is  variable  in  color,  an  active  trade  in  truffles,  wool,  wine,  and  nutl. 

but  beautifully  spotted  with  pale  and  brown,  its  Pop.  about  18.00a 
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BRIXHAH  —  BROAD  SEAL  WAR 


Brbiliam,  an  English  town  in  Devonsbire, 

situated  on  the  Englisli  Channel,  23  miles  south 
of  Exeter.  It  covers  tlie  sides  of  two  hills,  and 
is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Brixham.  The 
parish  church  is  a  lar^  ancient  structure,  in  the 
Perpendicular  style.  The  trade  of  Brixham  is 
chiefly  in  lish,  and  is  of  considerable  extent, 
London,  Bath,  and  Bristol  receiving  supplies 
from  this  place.  The  port  possesses  also  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  and 
foreign  trade ;  those  in  the  latter  plying  chiefly 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Ship-building  and  the 
manufacture  of  sails,  ropes,  paint,  etc.,  are 
among  the  other  industries.  Brixham  is  cele- 
brated in  history  as  the  place  where  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  afterward  William  IIL,  landed,  4 
Nov.  i6fe.  In  1858  a  cave  was  discovered  on 
Windmill  Hill,  containing  the  bones  of  extinct 
matmnals.  some  flint  implements,  etc.  Pop. 
about  8,090. 

Bri'zk,  a  genus  of  grasses,  commonly 
called  quaking-grass,  raaiden's-hair,  or  lady's- 
tresses.  There  are  about  30  species,  chiefly 
found  in  South  America.  B.  media  is  a  native 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  found  occasionally 
in  pastures  in  the  eastern  States. 

Broach,  or  Baroach,  India,  a  seaport  town 
in  Guzerat,  Bombay,  situated  on  the  Nerbudda, 
about  30  miles  from  Its  mouth.  The  river  here 
is  crossed  by  a  railway  bridge,  and  for  about 
a  mile  in  front  of  the  town  is  lined  with  a 
massive  stone  wall.  Broach  is  surrounded  with 
ruinous  Vails,  and  has  narrow  streets,  with 
houses  mostly  of  two  stories  and  built  of  brick. 
There  are  no  buildings  of  interest.  It  is  an 
ancient  place,  and  one  of  the  oldest  seaports 
of  western  India,  and  was  formerly  famous 
for  its  cotton  manufactures.  The  town  was 
taken  by  storm  by  the  British  in  1772,  and,  with 
the  district,  ceded  to  them  by  treaty  with  Scin- 
diah  in  1803.     Formerly  it  had  a  great  export  of 


L,  and  it  still  c 


1  trade 


grain,  and  seeds  with  Bombay  and  Surat.  Pop. 
(1901)  42J0O  (including  many  Parsees).  The 
district  of  Broach  lies  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay.  Broach  cotton  holds  the  high- 
est place  in  the  Bombay  market.  Area,  1,453 
square  miles;  pop.  about  350,000. 

Broad  Arrow,  a  government  mark  placed 
on  British  stores,  guns,  etc.,  to  distinguish  them 
as  public  or  Crown  property.     It  was  the  cogni- 
.  zance  of   Henry,  Viscount    Sydney, 

Ay  Earl  of  Romney,  master-general  of 
/l\  the  ordnance,  1693-1702,  and  was 
^  B  \  at  first  placed  only  on  military 
M  fl  ^L  stores.  Persons  in  possession  of 
^  ii  ^  goods  marked  with  the  broad  ar- 
tttUABowL  row  forfeit  the  goods  and  are  sub- 
ject to  3  penalty,  and  it  is  made  felony  by 
statute  to  obliterate  or  deface  it.  The  mark 
is  also  used  in  the  Ordnance  Surv^  maps  to  de- 
note points  from  which  measurements  have  been 

Broad  Church,  a  name  given  originally  to 
a  party  in  the  Church'  of  England,  regarded  as 
being  midway  between  the  Low  Church  or 
Evangelical  section  and  the  High  Church  or 
Ritualistic;  now  widely  applied  to  the  more 
tolerant   and   liberal   section   of   any  denomina- 

Broad-headed  Snake.      See  Death-adder. 


Broad  Hotintain,  an  elevation  in  the 
anthracite  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania;  a  pla- 
teau of  conglomerate  rock,  about  three  miles 
wide  and  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  undulating 
three  shallow  coal-basins 


Broad  Piece,  a  term  applied  to  some  Eng- 
lish gold  pieces  broader  than  a  guinea,  particu- 
larly Caroluses  and  Jacobuses. 

Broad  River,  a  stream  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  rising  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
in  the  western  part  of  the  former  State,  and 
entering  York  district  in  South  Carolina.  It 
then  takes  a  southerly  course  through  a  rich 
and  highly  productive  tract  of  country  covered 
with  fields  of  maize  and  cotton,  and  finally 
unites  with  the  Saluda  to  form  the  Congaree 
River.  The  city  of  Columbia  is  at  their  junction. 
The  river  is  about  225  miles  in  length,  and  is 
navigable  for  shallow-draft  boats  tor  upward 
of  140  miles. 

Broad  Seal  War,  1838-9,  a  disputed- 
election  case  In  New  Jersey  and  in  Congress; 
turning  in  New  Jersey  on  the  power  of  a 
county  official,  in  collusion  with  the  State  execu- 
tive, to  nullify  the  result  of  a  State  vote ;  in 
Congress  on  the  right  of  the  clerk  to  base  oiS- 
cial  action  on  information  not  before  Congress. 
New  Jersey  then  elected  her  six  congressmen 
on  general  ticket,  and  in  1838  that  of  the  Demo- 
crats carried  the  State  by  an  average  of  about 
100;  but  the  Whig  county  clerk  of  Middlesex 
County  threw  out  the  vole  of  South  Amboy, 
with  252  Democratic  majority,  for  lack  of  the 
elect  ion -clerk's  signature,  and  for  other  irregu- 
larities, giving  the  Whigs  five  of  the  six  seals. 
The  Democrats  claimed  that  such  technicalities 
had  been  repeatedly  waived,  and  were  counter- 
vailed by  like  ones  in  Whig  towns;  and,  even  so, 
that  by  law  the  governor  and  coimcil,  as  a  can- 
vassing board,  must  send  at  once  for  any  miss- 
ing return  and  pass  on  its  validity.  Those  offi- 
cials were  Whigs,  however,  and  they  decided 
that  they  could  not  go  behind  the  clerk's  certifi- 
cate, and  issued  credentials  to  the  Whig  candi- 
dates under  the  'broad  seal"  of  the  Slate.  This 
wonld  have  made  only  the  usual  party  broil, 
but  that  the  national  House  stood  iig  Demo- 
crats to  118  Whigs  without  the  New  Jers^ 
members,  so  that  the  decision  carried  with  it 
control  of  the  organization  of  Congress.  The 
Democratic  clerk  of  the  House,  H.  A.  Garland. 
of  Virginia,  on  its  meeting  2  Dec.  i83g,  omitted 
the  New  Jersey  members  in  his  roll-call,  on  the 
ostensible  ground  that  their  seats  were  to  be 
contested  and  he  must  leave  che  decision  to 
Congress ;  really  because  excluding  them  gave  his 
party  the  speaker  and  the  committees,  and  inci- 
dentally secured  himself  the  clerkship  however 
the  contest  was  decided.  This  was  utterly  ille- 
gal, as  there  could  be  no  contest  till  a  congress 
was  organized  to  bring  a  contest  before ;  but 
he  doubtless  felt  it  as  legitimate  as  the  trick 
by  which  the  Whig  members  were  sent  there, 
and  that  party  could  hardly  complain  of  unfair- 
ness. For  three  days  there  was  helpless  xage 
and  anarchy  in  the  House,  the  clerk  refusing  to 

Eut  the  qtiestion  upon  any  of  the  motions  to 
ring  order  out  of  the  chaos.  Finally  on  the 
5th  the  leaders  of  both  parties  called  in  John 
Quincy  Adams  (q.v.),  the  one  member  who  had 
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no  party  or  iSfiations  of  any  sort,  and  Who  was  was  long  the  Stale  expert  in  geology.  He  was 
lesMCted  as  at  once  immtrtably  just,  unshrtnk-  professor  oi  geology  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
'mgly  courageous,  and  of  the  higliesC  parlia-  souri,  i88;~-97,  and  he  is  considered  an  authority 
nenCarjr  knowledge-  He  cslled  upon  the  meet'  on  the  Missouri  coal  measures.  H(3  writings 
int  to  organize  itself,  offered  a  re«olution  include  'Geological  Survey  of  Missouri  Iron 
Ottdering  the  clerk  to  call  the  names  of  the  New  Ores  and  Coal  Fields'  ;  'Geolo^cal  Survey  of 
jerser  membefs  with  ctcdendals,  and  on  the  Missouri';  and  'Illinois  Geological  Survey  Re- 
clerks   refusal   aimotiixed  that  be   would  put  port.* 

the  question  himfidf.  He  was  at  once  elected  BroadTmrBt,  Henry,  English  politician  and 
sp^er  pro  tern.,  aid  for  six  days  more  the  labor  organizer:  b.  OxfordsTiire,  13  April  184O- 
fi^I  went  on  to  choose  a  permanent  speaker,  as  a  boy  he  worked  in  a  blacksmith's  shop ;  then 
with  both  New  Jersey  delegations  votmg.  On  gg  a  gto„e  mason  till  1872.  He  has  been  prom- 
the  nth  a  motion  was  carried  that  neither  dele-  jnent  in  the  labor  movement;  in  1875  he  WaS  sec- 
gation  had  a  right  to  vote  tiU  the  contest  was  je^ty  of  the  Labor  R^resentative  League  and 
decided;  mi  the  16th  a  compromise  was  made  ^f  the  parliamentary  committee  of  the  Trades 
brwhiehR.  M.  T.  H-imtfir,  of  Vtt^nH,  a  Whig  Union  Congress.  He  has  been  a  member  of  Par- 
who  favored  the  Democratic  snb-treasuty  liament  fSr  Stoke-upon- Trent.  1880-5;  for 
schem^  waa  chosen  speaker.  On  10  March  Bordesley,  1885-6;  for  Nottingham,  1886-92. 
I&to  the  Dcmocrfltic  coMcstants  were  seated;  He  was  under- secretary  in  the  Home  Depart- 
On  16  July  the  majority  report  of  the  com-  ^ent  in  i836,  and  has  served  on  several  royal 
mittee  on  the  case,  dedarmg  them  duly  elected,  commissions  for  the  investigation  of  the  condi- 
WM  accepted  by  a  vote  m  which  all  but  23  tJoa  of  the  laboring  class.  He  wrote  'Handy 
Whigs  refused  to  take  part,  on  the  ground  that  goofc  (,„  Leasehold  Enfranchisement*  (with  Sir 
the  rtmort  and  testimony  were  too  long  to  exam-  r,  t   Reid) 

inc.    The  political  prize   at   stake  had  caused       '  W_,.j'    '  ..n,    „,  i>.„_,vuhi    „^-  ^f  .,h»..» 

the  parties  to  exchange  principles,  as  they  did  ,  .?  ^'f^fJ^i  fl.n  i^h^V^  ^™ XL  W^J 

esrliw   on    the    Uu^ana    Purchase  and    later  »  dozen  species  of  small  letharcic,  songless  birds 

on   the   Electoral   Commission;   the   Democrats,  °^   ^j^.l  *i™j]\^1S''r''''f\^  ^'''v^/    "°'?i"* 

ihoHBh   ^trirt-rnn«riiptinni.«i    ditn-irarArA    StaiP  breadth  of  beak.      Flocks  of  these  birds  arc  dls- 

returns;  the  Whigs,  though  upholding   equity  ?  'i"^  Philippines.    The  broadmouths  are  bril- 

against  forms,  clung  to  the  sannily  of  aliate  «"»  '"  P>.«n»^,  and  mainly  iruit-eaters    with 

cmfficate  however  obtained.  f"  exception  of  two  s[^,es  of  the  genus  Ca/,^ 

of  I'^brmSor^Si  ^'^L^^t'ln^H^  fj™.d;  We  NoHolk    England,  a  Series.of 

ingdon    and    Bedford    counties,    Pennsylvania,  lakes,  usually  said  to  be  formed  by  the  widening 

The  highest  point  is  about  2.6w  feet  abbve  the  o''  broadening  out  of  the  river ^    The  broads 

sea.     It   is   surrounded   hv   a   red   shale   valley.  W'  ''""'»"  ^^J^°-^l^!.^^  ^Ttt.     %^ 

and  an  OuUide  ring  of  Devonian   rocks,  called  ^"."■S'^^'^^^^^'^J^l^t        fK^^Z^' 

Terrace,    Harmer,    and     Sidelong    mountains.  ^^  f  tributaries,   the  Ant  and  th«   Thurne 

Throng-  gaps  -in  this  ring  fiows  the  Raystown  ^^'^^ .  *'™''<'t  ^^'^  ^°*^  ^^^'^  '"   ''"^''  ""*" 

branch  of  the  Juniata.     The  mountain  contains  holiday-makers  in  recent  years. 
two   principal   coal   basins.    It   contains   in    its  Broad'ride,  in   a   naval    engagement,   the 

deepest  troughs  about  goo  feet  of  coal  measures,  whole  discharge  of  the  artillery  on  one  side  of  a 

and  takes  in  the  Pittsburg  coal  bed,  with  one  of  ship   of   war,   above   and   below.     The   fighting 

the  limestones  above  it.     Coal   was  mined  here  power  of  a  ship  was  formerly  estimated  by  the 

for  blacksmithing  nearly   lOO  years   ago.    The  weight  of  her  broadside.    The  term  is  also 'ap- 

coal  is  a  sen? i- bituminous  steam  coal,  containing  phed  to  any  large  page  printed  on  one  aide  of 

from   12  to   18  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  and,  strictly,  not  divided  into 

of  the  same  qualities  as  Cumberland  coal.  columns.    In  this  sense  it  is  sometimes  called  a 

Bcoad^ent.  Sir  William  Henry.  English,  broadsheet, 
physician :  b.  Yorkshire,  23  Jan.  1835 ;  d.  Lon-  Broad'atairs,  England,  a  watering-place  in 
don,  10  July  1907.  He  was  educated  at  the  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent,  two  miles  northeast 
Royal  School  of  Medicine  in  Manchester  and  at  of  Ramsgate.  It  is  said  that  the  name  js  de- 
Paris.  He  was  at  first  appointed  physician  to  rived  from  the  width  of  the  passage  leading 
[be  Western  General  Dispensary;  then  physician  down  to  the  sea. 

10  the  London  Fever  Hospital  and  the  Saint         Broad'sword,  a  sword  with  a  broad  blade, 

Mary's  Hospital  successively.    He  was  physician  designed  chiefly  for  cutting,  formerly  used  by 

extraordinary    to  .  Queen    Victoria,    1808-1901  i  some  regiments  of  cavalry  and  Highland  infan- 

and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  physician-  try    in   the    British    service.     The    claymore   or 

in-ordinary  to  King;  Edward  VII.    He  was  a  broadsword  was  formerly  the  national  weapon 

member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  and  of  the  Highlanders. 

7^Tt^d  lL%  ^li'e'w^rot'e'*<Thl  p!us'e>'t^         Broad'way,  the  chief  thoroughfare,  and  the 

'fhr^Mri)  He  wrote     Ihe  PulEe>  and  principal  business  street  of  New  York.    Sbirt- 

,,       ,  .      ,         .  ■     .  ii>B  from  Bowling  Green  at  the  lower  extremity 

Broad  castms,  a  mode  of  aowmg  gram  by  of  the  island,  it  runs  nearly  due  north  to  14th 

which   the   seed   is   cast  or  dispersed   upon   the  Street,    whence    it    takes    a    westerly    diagonal 

ground  with  the  hand,  or  with  a  machine  devised  course  to  78th    Street,  at  which  point  it  again 

lor  Sowing  in  thia  manner;  (^tpoted  to  planting  runs   due  north   to    103d    Street.    Taking  the 

tn  drills  or  rows.  westerly  trend  again  to  loSth  Street,  it  thence 

Broadlwad,  Garland  Carr.  American  geol-  rnns  north  again,  and,  folbwing  the  coarse  of 

ocM:  b,  AlWmatie  County,  Va.,  30  Get  1827.  the  oM  post  road,  is  continued  Ondet  the  name 

Hit  <»utHe4  Ht  the  UMVersity  '6t  Missouri  Btid  of  Broadway  as  far  as  Albany.    Its  continiious 
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course  is  interrupted  by  two  public  squares ; 
Union  Square  at  14th  Street,  and  Madison 
Square  at  33d  Street.  Below  Madison  Square  it 
is  devoted  mainly  to  office  buildings  and  whole- 
sale establishments.  Above  Madison  Square 
( where  it  intersects  Fifth  Avenue  and  23d 
Street)  are  theatres  and  the  chief  hotels.  Its 
length  bdow  S9th  Street  is  about  five  miles,  and 
is  traversed  by  an  electric  railway.  A  portion 
of  the  subwajf  is  excavated  under  the  part  of 
Broadway  which  is  above  43d  Street,  and  also 
that  pnrt  below  Park  Place, 

Broad' wood,  John,  English  pianoforte 
tnanufacturer :  b.  Cockburnspalh,  Scotland,  1732 ; 
d.  1812.  GoinK  to  London,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  a  Swiss  maker  of  harpsichords, 
named  Burkhardt  Tschudi,  the  firm  being  known 
as  Tschudi  &  Broadwood.  In  1769  his  partner 
retired,  and  on  bis  death  four  years  later  his 
son  became  a  partner  with  Broadwood ;  but 
from  1783  till  1795.  when  Broad  wood's  son 
entered  into  partnership  with  him,  he  had  the 
sole  control  of  the  business.  The  firm  has  long 
been  known  as  John  Broadwood  &  Sons.  By 
the  skill  of  Broadwood  and  those  associated 
with  him  man^  improvements  were  introduced  in 
the  construction  of  the  piajioforte,  and  for  a 
'ong  time  the  history  of  the  firm  was  practically 
the  story  of  the  progressive  development  of 
that  instrument. 

Brobdinpit^,  an  imaginary  country  de- 
scribed by  Dean  Swift  in  'Gulliver's  Travels.' 
The  inhabitants  are  represented  as  being  of 
enormous  size  and  the  details  of  their  environ- 
ment in  proportion ;  whence  has  arisen  the  ad- 
jective "brobdingnagian," 

BrocB,  Pierre  Paul,  pe-ar  pol  bro-ka, 
French  surgeon  and  anthropologist :  b.  Sainte- 
Foy-la- Grande,  department  of  the  Gironde,  28 
June  1824;  d.  Paris,  9  July  1880.  In  1841  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Paris,  became 
hospital  surgeon  in  1844,  anatomical  assistant 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  1846,  preparator 
in  anatomy  in  1S48,  and  professor  in  1867.  Be- 
tween iS6[  and  1865  he  carried  out  his  famous 
researches  on  the  localization  of  cerebral  func- 
tions. He  gained  great  distinction  in  anthro- 
pology, and  in  1859  founded  the  Paris  anthropo- 
logical society.  During  the  Franco-German  war 
he  engaged  in  hospital  work  at  La  Pitie,  but 
when  peace  was  concluded  he  resumed  his  teach- 
ing. In  1872  he  founded  the  'Revue  d'  Anthro- 
pologie,'  and  four  years  later  he  established  the 
Ecole  d'Anthropologie,  which  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  later  Institut  Anthropologique.  His 
writings   are  tiumerous  and   important. 

Brocade',  a  fabric  having  a  pattern  of 
raised  figures;  often  a  stuff  of  silk,  enriched 
with  a  raised  pattern  of  flowers,  foliage,  and 
other  ornaments.  Formerly  it  signified  a  stuff 
woven  all  of  gold  or  silver  threads,  or  in  which 
silk  was  mixed  with  such  threads;  at  present 
all  stuffs  are  so  called  if  they  are  worked  with 
raised  flowers  or  other  figures,  and  especially 
when  the  figures  are  in  more  than  one  color. 
Brocade  is  in  silk  what  damask  is  in  wool. 
Brocatelle,  in  which  cotton  and  wool  are  used 
instead  of  silk,  is  an  imitation  of  brocade. 

Brocatelle'.     See  Brocade. 

Brocchi,  Ciovanni  Battiata,  jA-van'nS  bSt- 
tes'ta  brok'ke,  Italian  mineralogist  and  geol- 
ogist: b.  Bassano,  iS  Feb.  1772;    d.    Kiiartcni, 


25  Sept.   lSa6.     In   1808  his  valuable  researcha 

upon  iron  mines  and  metalliferous  mountains 
procured  him  the  office  of  inspector  of  mines 
m  the  newly  established  kingdom  of  Italy. 
In  1814  he  published  a  work  on  the  structnre 
of  the  Apennine  range,  with  an  accoimt  of  the 
fossils  of  its  strata.  He  corrected  the  erroncoas 
view  of  Brieslak,  who  suiqxised  Rome  to  occupy 
the  site  of  an  extinct  volcano,  to  which  he 
ascribed  the  tufa  and  other  volcanic  materials 
found  on  the  seven  hills.  Brocchi,  on  the  other 
hand,  satisfactorily  showed  that  they  are  de- 
rived either  from  Mont  Albano  or  Monte  Ci- 
mino.  Both  of  these  are  extinct  volcanoes,  the 
first  12  miles,  the  other  still  farther,  to  the  north 
of  the  city.  In  1823  Brocchi  sailed  for  Egypt 
with  the  view  of  exploring  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  that  country.  He  received  a  com- 
mission from  Mehemet  Ali  to  examine  his  re- 
cent conquest  of  Sennaar,  but  the  climate  proved 
too  much  for  his  constitution. 

Broc'coli,  a  variety  of  the  cauliflower, 
hardier  and  with  more  color  in  the  flower  and 
leaves.  The  chief  varieties  are  green,  purple, 
and  dwarf  broccoli.  It  is  inferior  in  flavor 
to  cauliflower,  but  serves  as  a  substitute  for  it 
when  the  latter  cannot  be  obtained.  See  Cauli- 
flower. 

Brocbantite,  bro'shon-tit  (from  Bbochaki 
j>E  ViLLi£ss,  a  French  mineralogist),  an  ortho- 
rhombic  transparent  or  translucent  mineral,  with 
hardness  3.5-4;  specific  gravity,  about  3.90;  lus- 
tre vitreous,  pearly  on  one  cleavage  face.  It  is 
a  basic  copper  sulphate  having  the  formula 
Cii  SO^  3  Cu  (OH),,  It  much  resembles  ala- 
camite.  like  which  it  occurs  in  many  copper 
mines,  notably  in  the  Urals,  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
gland,  and  in  Chili.  In  the  United  Slates  if; 
most  important  localities  are  in  Utah  and  An- 

Brochs,  broHs,  class  of  edifices  peculiar 
to  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  northern  coud' 
ties,  including  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the  West- 
crn  Isles,  more  than  30a  in  alt  being  known. 
A  broch  is  a  hollow  circular  tower  of  dry-built 
masonry,  rarely  more  than  70  or  less  than  ip 
feet  in  total  diameter,  occasionally  at  least  50 
feet  high,  and  enclosing  a  circular  court  or  area 
from  25  to  45  feet  in  diameter.  The  wall, 
which  may  be  from  9  to  20  feet  thick,  is 
carried  up  solid  for  about  to  feet,  except  where 
pierced  by  the  narrow  passage  giving  entrance 
to  the  interior  court,  or  where  chambers  are 
hollowed  within  its  thickness  and  opening  off 
the  court.  Above  this  height  there  are  hori- 
zontal galleries  in  the  wall,  each  about  6  feet 
high  and  3  feet  wide,  running  completely  rouiid 
the  tower,  except  where  crossed  by  the  stair 
giving  access  to  them,  and  having  windows 
placed  above  each  other,  and  all  looking  into 
ihc  central  area.  The  only  external  opening 
is  a  doorway  about  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  rarel;? 
more  than  3  feet  wide.  The  passage  varies  from 
9  to  18  feet  in  length,  and  about  4  feet  from  iti 
outer  entrance  is  the  door.  Mapy  of  the  brochs 
are  found  in  natnrally  strong  positions,  such  as 
a  precipitous  eminence  or  a  promontory  pro- 
jecting into  a  loch,  and  further  deftnses  are 
afforded  by  ditches  and  embankments,  earthoi 
ramparts,  and  dry  stone  walls.  Hence  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  iotetided  to  serve  as  places 
of  shelter  and  deiense,  tor  which  piupoK  lb? 
are  admir&Uy  cootrivcd,  u  they  form  >  Mrks  of 
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strongholds  tbat  could  be  reduced  only  by  a  of  the  Hari  Mountains   (about  3.745  ittt),  in 

re^lar    siege,   the    inmates   being   safe   against  the    Prussian    government    of    Magdeburg.     It 

missiles   and  even  against  fire,   from  the  height  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Mons  Bructerus. 

and    strength   of  the   walls.    Provided   with   a  The  bare,  treeless  summit  is  covered  with  snow 

sufficiency  of  food,  and  obtaining  water  from  a  from  November  to  June ;  and  on  it  are  a  hotel 

well   inside  the  enclosure,  the  people  thus  shel-  and  an  observatory.     Under  certain  atmospheric 

tered  could  hold  out  for  an  indefinite  time.     The  conditions  the  visitor  may  see  a  gigantic  figure 

relics   found   in   the  brochs,   like  the   structures  of  himself  reflected  on  the  clouds  (the  "Spectre 

themselves,  are  Celtic  in  character,  and  belong  of    the    Brocken").    According    to    a    popiriar 

lo  post-Roman  times.    The  Brochs  were  prob-  legend  the   German  witches  used  to   assemble 

ably  built  as  places  of  refuge  from  the  Scandi-  here  on  Walpurgis  Night  (q.v.)  for  an  annual 

navian  vikings  that  tor  centuries  were  a  scourge  orgy.     Two  driving-roads  and  a  railway  lead  up 

to   many  of  the  European   coasts,'  but  little  or  the  mountain.     Many  tourists  visit  the  Brocfcen 

nothing  of  their  history   is  known.     The  relics  during  the  summer,  and  in  clear  weather  an  ex- 

indude  swords,  spears,  knives,  axes,  and  chisels  tensive  view  may  be  obtained, 

of  iron,  with  rings,  bracelets,  pins,  and  other  Brocket    (.Fr.  brocke.  a  "spit'   or  'tine»), 

articles  of  bronze  or  of  brass.     Numerous  arti-  ^^^^  i^me    triven    to    Brazilian    deer    of   the 

clcsmadcof  bone  and  hoiTiare  also  found,  with  .^^-genus   CoaJsu,.   because   of   their   spike-like 

stone    implements,   as   querns,   mortars,   pestles,  ,-,i.°.      There    are    three    snecies     varvine    in 

bowls  and  cups,  lamps,  etc.    Pottery  of  various  h^.-il,  >..„„  ,' %„  "  il^w  ™it^'-  f  ,(^r,?,,„ 

i,;«j=  lo  .,1^  t^..^A     <:U:^„:^n  .,«j    ...,,.;>,n.    ..,=  height  from  19  to  27  mches,  namely:  (il  tiuazu- 

kinds  IS  also  found.    i>pinning  and  weaving  were  j  =  ,  rnassus  nemorivaeus')   or  Brazilian  deer  ■ 

evidently  practised  by  the  broch -builders.    Agr,-  ^^j  ^.      ^Cow^w  rufut)  ;  (3)  A  similar  form', 

^t'^^\  h"?'-S.i^"(1^^'"=.!   f^.Tn-l''^  "^^".l:  the  pudu  iPMdua  humiiJ)  oFthe  Chilean  Andes. 

«^l '  ™  **  ^^^l  1.^.1,^  ^T^Ia  tl  ^^t  t!-*  Smallest  of  all  deer,  having  spike  horns  only 

stag.  roe.  reindeer,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  ana  pig,  as    _. .  ,  ._  -  _, , 

well  as  by  the  whale,  pi>rpoi^.  ™d.  haddockfand  ^^"'  '"'°  '"''*'"  '^«- 

other  denizens  of  the  sea.  Brockett,      linuB      Pierpont,      American 

c-^i,     C--    T.™     u     f  I,    _  ij-  -.     t,  author;    b.    Canton,    Cona,    16   Oct    1820;    d. 

Brock,  Sir  Isaac,  English  soldier:  b.  ^^^^.y  ,_,  ;,„.  ^893.  He  graduated  at  the 
Guerrisey  6  Oc^  1769;  d  Queenston,  Canada,  y^ie  j^Wl  School  {^1843,  an^d  practised  medi- 
?  ^^  B^-  /*  ^"S  educated  at  Southamp-  .^^  f^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  j;^^,^  himself 
ion  and  Rotterdam  and  entered  the  "«y^s  ^n-  ^^j^^^j^^  and  other  literary  work.  He  wrote 
sign  in  the  8th  Regiment  in  1785.  In  1791  he  <History  of  Education';  'Men  of  Our  Day';. 
transferred  to  the  49lh  Infantr^and  saw  ser-  ,^j,  ^J^  ^  B^,^,^^,  <'Epidanic  and  Conta- 
vice  in  the  West  Indies  In  1802  he  went  to  ;  Diseases'  ;  'The  Great  Metropolis'  ;  etc 
Canada  at  the  head  of  that  regiment,  returning  "  >■  > 
three  years  afterward ;  but  in  1806  he  was  again  BrockhauB,  Friedrich  Arnold,  frcd'rTa  ar'- 
in  North  America.  He  became  major-general  nold  brok'hows,  German  publisher,  founder  of 
in  i8n,  and.in  the  followinj;  year  compelled  the  the  publishing  firm  of  Brockhaus  in  Leipsic:  b. 
■surrender  of  the  American  general  Hull  at  De-  Dortmund,  4  May  1772;  d.  Leipsic,  20  Aug.  1833. 
troit.  For  this  service  he  received  knighthood  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
in  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  but  he  did  not  live  town,  and  in  1793  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  de- 
long  to  enjoy  the  honor;  for  during  an  attack  voted  two  years  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific 
on  Queenston  by  another  American  force,  only  knowledge  and  the  principal  modem  languages 
three  days  after  he  was  knighted,  he  was  mor-  of  Europe.  In  1795  he  established  at  Dortmund 
tally  wounded.  The  sum  of  it,S75  was  voted  by  a  mercantile  house  for  the  sale  of  English  manu- 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  monument  to  Brock,  factures,  which  he  removed  to  Arnheim,  in  the 
which  now  stands  in  the  south  transept  of  St.  Netherlands,  in  1801,  and  to  Amsterdam  in  1802. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  There  is  another  Although  he  managed  his  business  with  success, 
"  "  t  to  him  at  Queenston,  erected  at  pub-  he  abandoned  it  out  of  distaste  for  mercantile 
pursuits  in  1804,  and  entered  into  the  book  trade 
■    .Amsterdam.     After  the  annexation   of   Hoi- 


He^sSd'^itrT'-H^^SrnreiVh^l^^^  '-d  to  the  French  empire  (z8io)  Brockhaus 
the  latter's.  deatfl  a  number  of  his  works.  f.","™=^*°  *^^T"^'  ?"«^,;f  °rt,^f.,flt™ 
Among  his  productions  is  the  Longfellow  bust  ''«'^"'^«  "  ^.m"^"/1^  A  '^;Jjl '?'^  't''„*  fiS 
in  WMtminsti-r  Ahhev  TTp  is  a  mmiber  of  the  received  the  title  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  In  1808 
Roval  aSiv  Brockhaus  had  purchased  the  couyright  of  the 
Koyai  ACaaemy.  German  'Conversations- Lexicon,^  which  had 
Brockedon,  br5k'den,  William,  English  been  begun  in  1796.  In  1809-10  he  completed 
artist  and  inventor:  b.  Devonshire,  1787;  d.  Lon-  the  first  edition  by  the  publication  of  two  supplc- 
don,  1854.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  a  method  mentary  volumes.  In  1812  he  began  to  publish 
by  which  plumbago  and  its  dust  (previously  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  which  was  fin- 
thrown  away  as  valueless)  could  be  freed  from  ished  under  his  own  editorship.  It  was  favorably 
impurities  and  tie-solidified,  so  as  to  make  a  su-  received  and  had  an  extensive  sale.  The  busi- 
peiioT  description  of  lead  pencils,  of  various  de-  ness  now  rapidly  extended,  and  was  removed  to 
grees  of  hardness,  well  adapted  for  artists'  use.  Leipsic  in  1817.  It  still  is  carried  on  by  the 
Mr.  Brockedon  was  a   painter,  and  author  of  grandsons  of  the  founder,  and  there  are  now 

"The  Passes  of  the  Alps,*   with  over   too  folio  chief  branches   in   Berlin   and  Vienna.     Among 

engravings  from  drawm^s  by  himself.     He  also  (he  literary  undertakings  of  the  house  have  been 

produced     'Italy,     Qaasical     and     Picturesque*  general   important  critical  periodicals   and   some 

(1842-3) ;    and    'Egypt   and    Nubia'     (3   vols,  jj^^g^  historical  and  bibliograijhical  works.    The 

1B46-9).  .  <Conversations-Lexikon,>  distinctively  associated 

Brocten,  a  mountain  in  Germany,  popu-  with  the  name  of  Brockhaus,  has  now  reached 

larly  known  as  Blocksberg,  the  highest  summit  a  i>tth  edition. 
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BROCKHAUS— BRODlE 

BrockhauSk  Hermann.   German  Oriental-  Broderip,  brSd'rIp,  William  John,  English 

fst;  b   Amsterdam,  28  Jan.  1806;  d,  Leipsic,  S  naturalist:  b.  Bristol,  21  Nov.  1789;  d.  Loadt/n 

Jan.  1877.     He  was  educated  at  Amsterdam  and  27  Feb.  1859.    He  graduated  frooi  Oriel  College, 

at  Gottingen  and  Bonn,  where  he  devoted  him-  Oxford,  in  1812;  studied  law,  ami  was  called  to 

self  to  Oriental  languages.     He  lived  for  a  long  the  har  in  1817;  and  subsequently  occupied  sev- 

time  in  France  and  England  and  then  settled  in  eral   legal   posts.    In    1851   he  became  treaiurer 

Bresden.     In  iSjg  he  went  as  professor  to  Jena,  of  Gray's  Inn.  with  which  office  was  combmed 

and  in  1S41  to  Leipsic.  where  he  became  profes-  that  of  librarian.    He  was  an  enthusiastic  nat- 

sor   of   Sauskrit,   a   position   he   held   until    his  uralUt,  and  made  many  fine  collections,  his  cod- 

dealh.    He   published   many  works  on   Oriental  chological  cabinet  being  purchased  for  the  Brit- 

liierature.  and  edited  the  great  'Allgemeine  En-  ish  Museum.    In  1847  he  published  'Zoological 

cyklopadie'  of  Ersch  and  Gruber.  Recreations,'     and    five    years     later    appeared 

BtockUm,     Mass.,    a     city    in     PJymonth  'I^^«  f^"'"  "^«  Note-Book  of  a  Natura!3s(.> 

County,  situated  on  tlie  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  4  H.  8-R.;  BiodTiead,  John  RomOT.  Ametican  his- 

30  miles   south  of   Boston.    It   is  one  of  the  torian:   b.  Philadelphia,  2  Jan.   1814;   d.   New 

largest  boot-  and  shoe-manufacturing  places  in  York,  6  Mw  t873-    He  graduated  at  Rutgers 

the  country,  and  beside  these  articles  has  exten-  College  m  1831-     He  was  author  of  a   'Histoty 

sive     manufactories     of     rubber     goods,     shoe  of  the   State  of   New   York.*   and  he   made  in 

machinery  and  supplies,  tools,  and  bicycles.    It  Europe  a  valuable  collection  of  docunents  beir- 

conlains    tTie    villages    of    Campello,    Montcllo,  ing  upon  American  history,  that  wM  published 

Marshall's    Comer,    Brockton    Heights,    Clifton  by  the  State  of  New  York 

Heights,  and  Salisbury  Square.    It  was  settled  BvoAsu,    bro-df-8'a,    a    small    genus    of 

in  1700,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1821,  and  western    American  corm-roofed  plants    of  the 

chartered  as  a  city  in  1881,    There  are  two  na-  nattiral  order  Liliateof,  which   are  popitlar  as 

lional  and  two  savings  banks,  a  public  library,  garden  flowers.     The  species  are  of  low  growth, 

with  over  26,000  volumes;  public  school  prop-  and  have  several   purple,   red,  white,  or  yellow 

erty  valued  at  over  $500,000;  and  a  property  »al-  funnel-ahaped   flowers   oa  a  scape    According 

oation     of     $J4.J34i925-       Population     (igio)  to    some    authors    several    related   genera    are 

56,878.  grouped  in  thid,  and  cultural   methods  vary  in 

Brockville,  Canada,  port  of  entr^  and  the  consequence.     For   list   of   speciw   and   cultural 

chief  town  of  the  united  counties  of  Leeds  and  directions  consult :   BaiW  and  Milkr,   'Cydo- 

Grenvillc,  Ontario,  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  Pedia     of     American     Horticulture*      (N.     Y. 

below  the  Thousand  Islands  and  on  the  Grand  1900-02). 

Trunk  Railway.    It  -s  125  miles  by  rail  south  of  Bro'die,   Sir    Benjamin    Collins,    English 

Montreal  and  40  miles  by  water  below  Kingston  surgeon:  b.  Winterslow,  Wiltshire,  g  June  1783; 

and  is  a  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Paciiic  Rail-  d.   Broome  Park,  Surrey,  31    Oct.    1S63.    His 

way,  and  of  the  Brockville,  Western  &  Saiilt  father  superintended  his  education  till  he  was 

Stt  Marie  Railway.     It  is  a  port  for  the  Saint  18,  after  which  he  went  to  the  Hunterian  School 

Lawrence   steamers   and   is   connected  by  ferrj-  of   Anatomy.     In    1803   he   became   a   pupil   of 

with  Morristown,  New  York  State.    Brockville  Sir  Everard  Home  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  and 

is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity  and  has  ex-  in  1803  was  appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  Wilson, 

cellent    sewerage    systems.      It    has    numerous  demonatrator  of  anatomy.     In  i8og  he  becune  a 

churches   and  public  buildings,   a  collegiate  in-  lectnrer  of  the  school  and  aslisttnt  surgeon  of 

stitute,  4  public  school],   I  separate  school,  a  the  hospital    In  1810  he  was  elected  Croorian 

manual  training  school,  and  an  art  school.    The  lecturer  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  excdlencc 

manufactupes   comprise   stoves,   carris^es,   agri-  of  his  papers  caused  him  to  be  faceted  a  Fellow, 

ailtural  implement),  hata,  cigars,  chemicals,  him-  and  in  the  ((^lowing  year  hi  reeefred  the  Copley 

ber,  flour,  gloves,  tools,  machinery,  and  fottndry  nledal.    Hb  reputation  as  a  distinguislied  sur- 

prodiicta.     It  is  named  after  General  Sir  Isaac  geon  was  now  established,  and  bis  professknul 

Brock  (q.v.).  career  became  one  of  uniform  success.    From 

mmon  .nth  prison  adminiimtion  btgan  at  the  „„i„„,j  ,i,;„j  ^im^l  Icclnti,  iScre  till  i8ja 

Conmet,™i   Swe   Pr„on     H.  ms    connMrf  f„c„J,ing  dtnunda  of  Us  profes.lS 

of    Co„:.c,»n,    Deiroit,     Mich     H.     is    b...  L%S'S' Wilf.'.'Sr.nd  SirLS  fKS 

mBhods  mlrodncrf  dot™  h..  .upenntmdencr  ^j^-j^  ^le  «m~.p|Sii,tman.  From  1835  10 
of  ihc  Ntw  York  Statt  Rtfomatoo' al  Elm.ra,  ,g^  ^  „,  ,  „^^  „,  f^  c„^  „,  g^„. 
a  pction  whKh  h;  flllrf  from  iS^S-igop.  He  j^,  ,,  ^^^  Coltjc  of  San!«ms,  and  in  ■»«  ht 
has  «mtti,  nnmnoos  paper,  and  maga.me  ar-  „,  pr™d„,  of  the  omA  In  1858  hrUs 
tides  on  penology.  ^,^^^^^1  y^;^^^  of  ,he  Royal  Society,  which 
Broderick,  brod'rlct.  David  Colbreth,  honor  he  held  till  i86r.  For  some  years  before 
American  legislator:  b.  Washington,  D.  C.  4  his  death  his  sight  failed,  and  for  about  two 
Feb.  1820;  d.  Lake  Merced,  Cal.,  16  Sept.  iBsp.  years  be  was  almost  totally  blind.  Ah  a  pro- 
He  was  defeated  for  Congress  in  New  York  m  fissional  practitioner  his  gains  exceeded  those 
i&(6 ;  went  to  California,  and  was  elected  a  of  almost  any  laan  of  lilee  prdfesSion  in  his  time, 
member  of  the  Constitiifiona!  Convention  of  In  1851  he  republished  a  selection  of  his  earlier 
1849;  served  as  speaker  of  the  Senate;  and  was  essays,  entitled  'Physiological  Researohes.'  His 
elected  to  the  United  Slates  Senate  in  1856,  Work  on  'Pathological  and  Surgical  Observ.*. 
where  he  opposed  the  admission  of  Kansas.  tions  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints'    (1818)   was 


esteemed  of  great  value  both  in  Greal  Britain  Jomini  consjtJH'e^  tw  ttw  only  French  general 

and  on  the  Cootinent,  and  weqt  throu^  inai^  who    bad    shewn   constant    aUlity    during  the 

editioiB.    Id   1854  !>«  published  a   work  in  a  Seven  Years'  war.    He  was  engaged  in  th«  bat- 

coIloquUI  form  aiuided  'Fsychi^Dgica)  Inguir-  tics  of  IjBStenb«ck,   Eossbacb,    Sonder^aueen, 

ies.'     The  dialogue  is  not  con  trover  sJal,  and  the  and   Liitzelberg,  and,    being  appointed   to  the 

work  contains  the  mature  opinions  of  the  au-  chief  oommano/deieated  the  Prussians  and  Hes- 

thor  on  various  gpeciilative  subjects.  sians  at  Berg^  in  1759,  for  which  Francis  I. 

Brod'rick,  George  Charles,  English  edu-  ol  Austria  created  him  a  prince  of  ihe  empire, 
cator:  b.  Castle  Rising,  Norfolk,  England,  S  May  J"  '7^0  he  gained  another  victory  at  Corbach, 
1831.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  °^  was  defeased,  togelher  with  the  Prince  of 
College.  Oxford,  and  University  of  London.  Soubise.  at  Willmgshausen.  in  the  f<rf!owing 
He  was  called  to  the  har  in  1859.  From  }«'"._  In  consequence  of  this  and  the  favor  of 
■  1877-0  Jie  was  a  member  of  the'  London  School  Soubise  at  court  he  was  exiled.  He  was  re- 
Board.  ■  In  1881  he  became  warden  of  Merton  pled  m  i;*4.  aid '"  i?8ft  when  the  RevoliUion 
College.  Among  his  works  are:  'Political  l^'oke  out.  Loins  XVI.  appointed  him  minister 
Studies* :  'En^ish  Land  and  English  Land-  of  "a"";  at  the  same  time  he  received  the  corn- 
lords'  ;  <Memor3als  of  Merton  CoUmc'  ;  'Short  toand  of  the  troops  that  were  to  keep  Paris  in 
HUtory  of  Oxford  University';  and  'Memories  check.  The  desertion  of  the  Natiwial  Guard 
and  Impressions '  rendered  all  his  efforts  vain,  and  Broglie  left 

Brodwk,  Wiili«n  St  i<>bn  Frie«tnwitic.  ^T-     ^\*^  «mpai«n  °ij79^  be  commanded 

Fnffli^h    sMt^^an^h    it   n«^R5i^lr„«i  ?  dwtsion  of  tjie  ^W^f/j  Without  stjccess.     After 

ment  for  West  Surrey;  i986-ea.  financial  aecfc-  f^^"-'    ,,^*^"^^™  "h^  ^*^S^2;.f  "f^ 

tary  to  the  war  officej   ^5^,  under-secretfliy  d   ^^P*-  ^7  J"ne  1794-    He  enteredat  6nt  into 

of^state  for  w_ar:  .^.j^Wsecj^^S^  ZZ'Zt  S.'^^fT^ZTS'bJ^i^ 

I^^'fJrwl?              '              ""^  ^°^"*  l^^in  iX'Tii^thfdU^c^U^n^"^ 

secrotaty  lor  war.                      Constituent    Assembly   he   was   appomted   fieU- 

Brodai?,    Adijf,     RusMan    violmist:     b.  marshal  in  ihe  army  of  the  Rhine,  but  upon  hii 

TagMtiog.  Souih  Russia,  ai  Ftb.  ^51.    He  first  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  decree  of  10  August, 

playol   in  public  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  later  suspending  the  royal  authority,  was  deprived  of 

^^Ll°  Vieima  to  pursne  hw  maeical  ttndies.  his  command,  summoned  before  the  rtvdlutlon- 

In   iBro  he  became  ihrector  of  the  sympbajq-  ary  tribunal,  and  led  to  the  guiUotine. 

conwitt  _ifi  &eff_,  and  later  held  a  professor-  ■      .    Achille  Chasles   LfoNd  Vicrox,   Due 

e^,.^J^^':^t^^rt^,^.i;tt  .^>renchsutesnun:b.  Paris  (son  oTJe  p«- 


h.  \....v_r.^  i„\^^,^,t^   1«   ._„JUi   ,vC  .L.      1  ..I  "^  J'lciiui  sijiieaiiiiui ;  o.  runs   i,i.uii  ui   uif  pro- 

?»^2r^f%ZSr^H^r  .,*^°fwT.i^  «di"F5,  I  Dec.  i?S5:  d  Paris.  25  Jan.  1^70.    In 

SSt-?^H  ;,i  J??^,      *«.^«  ^I      ^i^  'S'fi  he  married  a  (faughter  of  Madame  de  Stael 

States  andtaught  for  a  .time  m  Scharwenlta  s  ^^^          ^^^       member  of  the  chamber  of  peers. 

Conawvatory  iSew  York,  but  returned  to  Leip-  ^fter  the  Re^lulioti  of  1*30  the  Ddc  de  sSglie 

r^hJ^  f^^"'  *15  ""^^^  *^*?<"-,''lj*«  ^y^^  and  Gui^ot  were  the  headS  of  the  party  knttwi 

College  ef  Uusic,  Manchester,  England.  ^,  doctrinaires.    He  was  minister  rf  public  in- 

Bro  dy,  Austria,  a  town  in  Gahcia,  ne^  struction  for  a  short  time  in  1830,  and  iWnister 

the  Russian  frontier,  58  miles  cast-nortHeast  of  of  foieiga  affaits  frwn  O^ioier  1832  to  April 

Lemherg     on    a    swampy   plain.    It    has    broad  1B34.     Ih  1849  he   wqs  a   cttaaervltwe  member 

streets,   houses  mostly  built  of  stone,   an    old  of  the  L^isUtive  A^semblr,  and  after  the  ceufi 

castle,   three  churches,   Jewish  synagogue,   etc.  d'ilat  he  continued  a  tutto-  menv  of  die  im- 

About   two  thirds   of   its   inhabitants  are  Jews,  pertal  rigxae. '  His  later  years  wore  derotad  to 

who  have  a  hospital  for  themselves  and  a  col-  philMophieal  and  literary  pursuits. 

fege  for  the  instruction  of  artists  and  mechanics.  j.  Jacbebs  -Vicroa  Aimot,  Due  w :  b.  Paris 

The  commerce,  carried  on  principal  y  by^  Jews,  (gon  of  the  preceding).  13  June  i8ai ;  d.  igoi. 

IS  important,  the  town  being  favorably  situated  !„   1846  he  became  secretary  to  the  embas^  at 

for  the  interchange  of  goods   brtween   Austria  Madrid,  whence  he  was   transferred  to  that  at 

and  Russia,  and  Turkey.    Pop.  about  20,000.  jionie.  but  the  revolution  of  184S  caused  him  to 

Brpglie,  bro-le,  a  family  distinguished  in  give   up   public  life.    From    that  tjme  he  be- 

Ihe  annals  of  French  wars  and  diplomacy,  which  came  known  as  an  able  writer  in  political  re- 

dirives   its  origin  from  Piedmont    Among  its  views.    In    1856    he   published    'L'lEstoire  de 

members  are:  I'Eglise  et  de  I'Empire.'  in  six  volumes,  a  work 

1.  FsAKCOis  Marje,  Due  de,  Frenqh  soldier:  which  gained  him  a  chair  in  the  Acadeny-  f" 
b.  Paris,  II  Jan.  167 1 ;  d.  Ferrieres,  32  Mxy  1871  he  was  elected  to  Ihe  National  Assembly 
1745-  From  1689  he  fought  with  distinction  in  for  the  department  of  Eure,  and  in  the  same 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  was  year  became  ambassador  at  London.  He  led  the 
also  employed  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and  con-  opposition  to  Thiers  during  i872~3,  and  finAily 
eluded  a  treaty  between  France,  England,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  him.  In  to:  latter  year 
Prussia  in  1725.  He  rose  by  d^rees  till  in  1734  he  became  minister  01  foreign  affairs  and  presi- 
he  became  marshal  of  France.  In  the  war  of  the  dent  of  the  council,  but  in  1874  he  suifered  de- 
Austrian  succession  he  had  the  chief  command  feat.  In  i88s  he  again  ^ave  up  political  life  and 
of  the  armies  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia.  devoted  himself  to  his  historical  studies.    Among 

2.  Victor  Francois,  Due  de,  French  soldier;  his  works  are  'Le  Secret  du  Rot  Louis  XV.* 
0-  (the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding),  to  Oct.  (1878);  'Frederic  U.  et  Marie-Therjse'  C1883)  ; 
1718:  d.  Munater,  1804.  He  commenced  bis  ca-  'Maurice  de  Saxe  et  le  Marquis  d'Argenson' 
r«r  under  his  father  in  the  battles  of  Guastalla  (1891):  'ta  Paix  d'Aix-la-Chapelle»  (1892); 
,„j  •>--      •  ■      •■  •  (Le     P$re     Lacordaire'      (iSQS);     •Malherbe> 
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BROGNY  —  BROKER 

Brogny,    Jean    AUannct,    zbftA    Sl-lar-ma  efforts  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  attended 

bioii-ye,    Italian    cardinal:    b.    Brogny,    near  by  a  slight   spasmodic  action,   in  order  fully  to 

Annecy,   Savoy,   1343;   d,   Rome,    16   Feb.    1426.  accomplish   it.     The   disease  is  caused  by  rup' 

Although  a  swineherd  in  his  youth,  he  attained,  ture  of  the  air-cells,  and  there  is  no  known  cure 

by  his  learning  and  virtues.i  a  position  of  great  for  it.    See  Heaves. 

influence  and  emiience  in  the  Church.     He  was  Broker      (Lat.   abrocator,  perhaps  from  the 

successively  made   bish™  of  V.v.ers,  of  Ostia  gaxon   abroccnn,   to    break   up,    from   which  is 

archbishop  of  Aries,  and  bishop  Of  Geneva,  and  j^^^^    «abbroachment.»    the    breaking    up   ol 

finally  cardinal  and  chancellor  of  the  Church  of  goodsor  sellingat  retail   .     The  early  uL  of  this 

,^  f^       rT^  '  "  ^".l"  *''"'"'  "''i"''  ■''"'^'"^  term   designaied   a   retailer   of   goods,   generally 

'J^t  9^-"'^  u\  "JS"  ""^S  ^  '^"'fy^'^^y^^-  supposed    to    belong    to    another    person,    and 

voted  himself  to  the  work  of  jonc.hat.on.     The  ,i,™^^         jj^j  ^„  J    ^„^  ^^king  rbarg;in  as 

«^.i  k'    I  i^°"vvnT ''^"If  ,T"''k  ^"^  'l'^  P-!^-  the   agent   of  anothe?   for  the   sale  or  purchase 

pose  by  John   XXIII.  and   the  Emperor   S.g,s-  f  ^^       ^-^e  distinctive  character  of  a  broker 

inund,  ,he  former  was  deposed  at  the  sixth  ses-  ^^f^hat  he  acted  in  behalf  of  another  and  in 

sion,    after    which    Brogny    presided    as    senior  l  :               .     ,  1      ,       l  J  ,u     mntract  came  to 

cardinal   imtn  the  4>s^  when  Cardinal   Colonna  (^  consummated,  the  name  of  the  principal  »as 

was  elected  Pope.  14  Nov.  1417,  chiefly  through  -^  ^^    ordinary  bourse  disclosed.     It  was  a  fur- 

Brogny  3   influence,   under   the   name  of   Martm  ,j^„  -^^-^        ^j  ^  broker's  employment  that  he 

V    and  the  holy  see  was  once  more  estoblished  ^-^^  „„j  ^^^^  possession   of  the  goods  sold,  or 

^*  R<"V<^.  As  president  of  the  Council  of  Con-  ■                 ^sion   of   the   goods   purchased^   in 

stance  he  had  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death  ^^ich  respect  he  differed   from  a   factor.    And 

upon  Huss,  to  whom  he  had  shown  great  kind-  these   principles   still   apply.     But   the   office  of 

ness   during  the   trial,   having  visited   him    sev-  broker  has  been  vastly  extended  by  the  increas- 

eral  times  in  his  prison  and  exhorted  him,  but  -       exigencies  of  commercial  business. 

in  vain   to  save  his  life  by  recantrng  his  creed  "The    most   important   kinds   of   brokers   are 

The  cardinal  was  the  founder  of  the  hospital  of  ^^^  enumerated.     Bill  and  note  brokers  oego- 

Annecy,  and  of  the  College  of  St.  Nicolas  at  jiate  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bills  of  exchange 

^'"«^^-  and  promissory  notes.    They  ar*  paid  a  commis- 

Brogue,  brog    (Jr.  and  Gael,  brog),  a  coarse  sion  by  the  seller,  and  it  is  not  their  custom  to 

and  light   kind  of   shoe  made   of   raw  or  half-  disclose  the  names  of  their  principals.     There  is 

tanned  leather,  of  one  entire  piece,  and  gathered  an  implied  warranty  that  what  they  sell  is  what 

round   the   foot  by   a  thong,   formerly  worn   in  they  represent  it  to  be,  and  should  a  bill  or  note 

Ireland   and   the   Highlands   of   Scotland.     The  sold  by  them  turn  out  to  be  a  forgery,  they  are 

term  is  also  used  of  the  mode  of  pronunciation  held  to  be  responsible;  but  it  would  appear  that 

peculiar  to  the  Irish,  but  whether  the  word  in  by  showing  a  payment  over  to  their  principals, 

this  sense  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  is  doubt-  or    other    special    circumstances    attending    the 

ful.  transaction  proving  that  it  would  be  inequitable 

Broiling,  the  cooking  of  meat  or  fish  on  a  to  hold  them  responsible,  they  will  be  discharged. 

gridiron  above  a  fire,  or  by  laying  it  directly  on  (Edwards,  Bills,  291 ;  4  Duer,  ?<)).     The  aulhot- 

the  coals,  a  very  wholesome  method  of  cookery,  "ties,   however,   are   not   in   harmony   upon   this 

See  Cookery.  questioa     (See  3  Allen  258 ;  i  Hill  287 ;  21  E.  C. 

Broke.  Sir  Philip  Bowe«  V«e.  British  L.^379.)  |xc W^  b«tj«  .e^^tiate^  bilU  ^ 
admiral:b^Ipswrch,9Septi776;d.2jan  1841.  other  places  in  this  country.  It  is  sometimes 
He  altered  the  navy  in  1™,  and,. after  he  had  J^^^^  business  of  exchange  brokers  to  buj- 
seen  much  active  service  distinguished  himself  ^^  ,1  u„<,urrent  bank  notes  and  gold  and  sil- 
in  1813  as  comrnander  of  the  frigate  Sharmon,  ^^  ^^-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^gf,^  ^^j  ^^ecks  drawn 
in  the  memorable  action  which  that  vessel,  m  ^^  ^  ^^j^  ;„  p,^^  ^jties;  althoi«h,  as  they  do 
answer  to  a  regular  challenge,  fought  with  the  jj^j/^^  their  own  risk  and  for  their  own  profit, 
Chesapeake  off  the  American  coast  The  Shan-  -f  j^  jj^^^it  (^  g^e  the  reason  for  calling  them 
non,  carrying  38  guns  and  330  meji,  in  an  en-  brokers.  Insurance  brokers  procure  insurance. 
gagement  of  only  15  minutes  boarded  and  cap-  ^^^  negotiate  between  insurers  and  insured 
tured  the  Chesapeake,  carrying  49  guns  and  440  Merchandise  brokers  negotiate  the  sale  of  mer- 
men. Sir  Philip,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  ^handise  without  having  the  possession  or  con- 
the  action^  vi-as  immediately  made  a  baronet,  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  f^^tors  have.  Pawnbrokers  lend 
in  1815  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  He  ^  ;„  ^^g„  ^  „„  the  security  of  personal 
became  rear-admiral  m  1830.  property,  at  usurious  rates  of  interest.     Tliey  are 

Broken  HiU,  Australia,  a  mining  town  in  licensed  by  the  authorities,  and  excepted  from 
the  western  part  of  New  South  Wales,  south  the  operation  of  the  usury  laws.  Real  estate 
of  Stanley  Range,  about  925  miles  west  of  Syd-  brokers  are  those  who  negotiate  the  sale  or  put- 
ney. It  stands  in  a  district  which  contains  many  chase  of  real  property.  They  are  a  numerous 
silver  mines ;  and  asbestos,  lead,  gold,  copper,  class,  and,  in  addition  to  the  above  duty,  some- 
etc,  are  also  found  here.  One  of  the  silver  times  procure  loans  on  mortgage  security,  col- 
mines,  the  Proprietary,  is  the  most  productive  in  lect  rents,  and  attend  to  the  letting  and  leasing 
the  world.  It  is  connected  with  Silverton  and  of  houses  and  lands.  Ship  brokers  negotiate  the 
Adelaide  by  rail.     Pop.  about  20,000.  purchase  and  sale  of  ships  and  the  business  of 

Broken-wind,  a  disease  in  horses,  often  freighting  vessels.  Like  other  brokers  they  re- 
accompanied  with  an  enlargement  of  the  lungs  ceive  a  commission  from  the  seller  only.  Slock 
and  heart,  which  disables  them  for  bearing  fa-  brokers  are  those  employed  to  buy  and  sell 
tigue.  In  this  disease  the  expiration  of  the  air  stock  in  incorporated  companies.  The  stock 
from  the  lungs  occupies  double  the  time  that  brokers  are  associated  together  in  the  larger 
the  inspiration  of  it  does ;  it  requires  also  two  cities  under  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Brokers. 
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BROMAL  HYDRATE  — BROHIDROSIS 

(See  S-rocx  Kxcbakge.)    This  board  is  an  as-         Bromelia,  a  genus  of  about  25  species  of 

sociation,  admission  to  membership  in  which  is  monocotyledonoas,  stemless  herbs  of  the  natural 

guarded  with  jealous  care.    Membership  13  for-  order  Bromeltacea,  natives  of  tropical  America, 

leited  for  default  in  carrying  out  contracts,  and  introduced    into   other    warm    climates    for   the 

rules  are  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  the  busi-  sake  of  the  fibre  obtained  from  their  leaves,  anil 

ness,  which  are  enforced  on  all  members.    The  cultivated  in  greenhouses  to  some  extent  for  or- 

purchases  and  sales  are  made  at  sessions  of  the  nament.    The  species  have  stiff  leaves  like  the 

board,   and   are  all  officially  recorded  and  pub-  pineapple,  and  flowers  in  panicles.     B.  pineHtn, 

Itshed   by   an   officer   of   the  association.     Stock  the   wild  pineapple  or   pingnin,  a  native  of  the 

brokers  charge  commission  to  both  buyers  and  West  Indies,  is  perhaps  best  known  because  of 

sellers  of  stocks.  its  use  as  a  tropical  hedge-plant,  for  which  its 

Bro'iMl   Hydrate   is   prepared   by   adding  numerous     sword-shaped,    spiny,    rigid    leaves, 

bromine  to  ked  alcohol,  distilling  and  combin-  three   to   six   feet   k)ng,    and   two   inches   wide, 

ing  with  water.    Its  crystals  resemble  those  of  speciaHy   adapt  it.    The  leaves  are  also  orna- 

chloral    hydrate    in    appearance    and    chemical  mental,   being  bright  green  at  first  and  turning 

prt^rties,  and  are  soluble  in  water.     The  drug  ^^d  with  age     The  reddish  pubescent  flowers  m 

has  a  sedative  action  tending  to  produce  sleep,  compact   panic  es   are   followed    by  edible   fruits 

*nd  is  employed  in  nervous  conditions  and  Co  ^^  '^''S*  "«  P'"™^    These  fruits  are  used  to 

diminish  the  attacks  in  epilepsy.    It  has  little  "^^H  l  P'""""^  <=°°''"B  ^""K  ^-  i?>"'^Vj 

effect  on  pain,  and  should  not  be  used  when  the  which  has  smaller  leaves,  furnishes  a  fibre  said 

heart  is  weak  or  the  stomach  upset.       .  '°  he  auperiar  to  the  preceding  species.     Other 

„      ,  ..  >  >■!  ■  II-  u  species   also   yield    a    fibre    of   greater   or   less 

Bromannde,    a    volatile    crystalline    sub-  vaiu^ 
stance  without  odor  or  taste  and  containing  t."   .    •     a_.j  ^xit.  ,-1  \  1.     ■        -a 

bromine.    It    is    insoluble    in    water    and    is  ,     Bromic  Add  (HBrOO,  a  monobasic  acid, 

employed  as  a  sedative  in  acute  and-  chronic  forrnmg  salts  called,  bromates.    Vj/hen  bromine 

rheumatism  and  neuralgia.  is  dissolved  in  caustwr  potash  a  mikture  of  bro- 

_         .  iw.-ri.  ,  .  mide    and    bromate    of    potassium    is    obtained, 

Bromberg  brom-bwH,  Prussia,  a  town  m  ^^^^^    ^„     be     separated    by    crystallization, 

the  province  of  Posen,  69  mUes  northeast  of  the  jBr, -l-6KHO=5KBr -|- KBrO. -f- aH^.     Free 

city  of  that  name;   situated   on  the   Brahc   six  ^^omic  icid  can' be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine 

miles   west   of   its   confluence  with  the   Vistula.  ■^^^^^    ■  fimniine      water       2Br  +  lOCl  +  6H1O  =^ 

It  is  well  built,  has  two  Protestant  and  two  Ko-  aHBrO,  -I-  loHO.    The  acid  is  best  obtained  by 

man  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  asylum,  for  decomposing  potassium  bromate  by  argentic  ni- 

Ihe  blind,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  real -gymnasium  j^ate,  and  acfmg  on  the  resulting  argentic  bro- 

Pop.  about  50,000.  mate    by    bromine,    sAgBrO.  -f-  3Br,  -I-  3H.O  = 

Brome,  Alexander,  English  poet  and  sAgBr  +  6HBrOt  Bromic  acid  is  a  strongly 
dramatist:  b.  1620;  d.  1666.  He  seems  to  have  acid  liquid,  reddening  and  then  bleaching  litmus 
been  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  at  one  tirne  paper.  On  concentration  at  lOo"  it  decomposes 
attorney  to  the  court.  He  is  best  known  as  the  into  bromine  and  oxygen.  It  is  decomposed  by 
author  of  many  royalist  songs  and  epigrams,  sulphur  dioxide  (SOi).  by  sulphide  of  hydro- 
He  published  'The  Cunning  Lovers,'  a  comedy  gen  (H>S),  and  by  hydra-bromic  acid  (HBr). 
(1654)  ;  'Fancy's  Festivals'  (1657)  ;  'Songs  and  Bromates  are  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water. 
Poems'    (1661) ;  'Translation  of  Horace'  (1666).  and  are  decomposed  on  heating  into  oxygen  and 

Bromc,    Richard,    English    dramatist:    d.  bromides, 
abont  1652.    He  was  at  first  the  servant  and         Bromide,  bro'mid,  a  combination  of  bro- 

afterward   the   friend  of   Ben   Jonson,   who   en-  mine   with  a  metal  or  a  radical.     Bromides  are 

couraged  him  in  his  literary  work,  and  on  whose  soluble  in   water,   except   silver   and   mercurous 

style  his  plays  are  modeled.     The  best  and  most  bromides ;  lead  bromide  is  very  slightly  soluble. 

pillar  of  his  dramas,  some  of  them  oomedies  They  are  detected  in  analysis  by  the  following 

dealing  with  the  everyday  life  of  hia  time  and  reactions ;     Argentic    nitrate   gives,   a   yellowidi 


Court'   (published  1659)  ;  'The  Queen  and  Con-  liberates  bromine,  and,  if  the   liquid   is   shaken 

cubine'    (published  1659)  ;  'The  Northern  Lass'  up  with  ether,  a  yellow  ethereal  solution  floats 

(printed  1632)  ;  'The  Sparagus  Garden'    (acted  on  the  liquid.     Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 

'^35) ;  'The  Antipodes'    (acted  1638),  and  'A  MnOi.  bromides  yield  vapors  of  Br,  which  turns 

Jovial   Crew'    (acted   1641).  Starch  yellow. 

Brome-grass,  the  common  name   of  the  Bromidro'MB  (bromos,  a  bad  odor-J-hidros, 

genus    BroMus.     Nearly   200   species   have  been  sweat),    malodorous    or    stinking    perspiration, 

described,  occurring  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  usually  excessive  in  quantity  and  due  mostly  to 

World,     They  are  known  by  having  their  spike-  bacteria!  decomposition  of  the  sweat.     The  parts 

lets  many-flowered,  two  awniess  ^umes  to  each  most  affected  are  the  arm-pits  and  the  feet,  but 

floret,   two   palea;  or   valves,   the   lowermost   of  the  latter  are  not  attacked   in  persons   who  go 

which  has  a  rough   straight,  rigid  awn  proceed-  barefoot.    The  victims  are  mostly  anaemic,  ner- 

ing   from   below   the   tip   of  the   valve.    These  vous   persons.    Very   hot   water,    formaldehyde, 

grasses  have  great  power  of  resisting  drought,  salicylic  acid,  and  bone  acid  are  the  most  used 

and    have   proved   themselves    valuable    forage  applications,  the  latter  being  dusted  in  shoes  a—" 


tlants  on  the  high,  dry  plains  of  the  western    stockings.    The  sweat  also  sometimes  smells  of 
Jnited  States,    Some_  species  are  cultivated  for    cCTtain  odoriferous   substances,  not   necessarily 


liay  in  the   eastern    States,   but   are   not   much  offensive,  which  have  been  taken ;  for  exampli 

relished  by  cattle.    The    giant   brome-grass   is  asafcetida,  copaiba,  denzoic  acid,  musk,  onion, 

loiown  as  cheat  or  chess,  and  is  found  in  wheat-  garlic.    It  also  may  develop  a  peculiar  odor 

fields.    This  has  been  introduced  from  Europe.  cholera,  smallpox  or  typhoid  fever,  and  — 
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BROMINE  —  BRONCHITIS 

of  urine  in   uremia.    Rarely  it  gives  a  pleas-  heaviness  of  intellsct,  vreat  sle^taess,  aod  dc- 

ant  odor  of  violet  or  pineapple.    The  sweat  in  pression  of  spirits.    If  uie  drug  is  still  continued 

some  colored  races  has  a  distinctive,  unpleasaot  there  may  be  paralysis,  loss  of  sight  a.nd  hearing, 

smelL  inability  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  various 

Bro'raine,  a  non-ioctallic  element.    Sym-  symptoms  of  mental  derai««aienL    The  symp- 

bol  Br;  atomic  weight.  7W  for  H  —  i,  or  8qjo  ^°'^^   usually   quickly   subside   on   stopping   the 

for  0=16.    Bromine  was  discovered   in   1826  ^'^'^g- 

by  Balard,  in  the  lalts  obtained  by  the  evapora-  Bromley,    England,   a   town   of    Kent,    IC 

lion   of  sea   water.     Bromine   is   liberated   from  miles    south- southeast    of    Lcwdon.     It    has    a 

the  sodium  and  magnesium  salts  by   the  action  market  square   with  a.  large  mar^-house,  and 

of  free  chlorine,  and  is  separated  by  ether,  which  has  rapidly  increased  by  the  erection,  in  its  vi- 

dissolves   the   bromine.     This   red-colored   solu-  cinily,   of  lai«e  groiws   of  houses   occupied   by 

tion  is  removed,  saturated   with  potash,  evapo-  London  merchants.     The  most  notable  place  of 

rated,  and  heated  lo  redness,  and  the  bromide  of  worship  is  the  modern  church  of  St.  Peter  and 

potasdinm  is  heated  with  man^nese  dioxide  and  St.  Paul. 

sulphuric  acid.     The  bromine  is  liberated  in  the  »     ■       r      1     ,  -1™   !.-,.«  ..~Ut4i.  u^„;a 

form  of  a  deep  red  vapor,  which  condenws  into  „,  5l"  "^^^S^  *  *'H'tl;-lS^;,L^^,li?    n 

a  dark,   reddfsh-black  liquid.    Specific  gravity,  ^L^r^i  ^^^hJX^  U^!^  U   ^ 

a.07       I(    hoilB    at    ftl"     anil    its    vannt-    ((i-nsltv    ■■  SlCOhol     Or    MheT    thOUgh    n«*     Ul    watBT.      Jt    IS 

tutimPi^a^of.ir'  U  h-«  .n  frriL.f^^  ™i!  analogous  to  iodoform  and  chlorofonn,  and  is 

i^  Xn  tl?iri)    .  J,-J?^«?    i?^-  ^,^  ■  ni'Kle  like  the  latter  from  ak»bol  or  acMone    It 

and  when  mfaoled  is  potaonons.    It  dimdvea  m  ■     ,„„..    i,„  .„_— L.,i„  .„j  i,,„  i.--_  „„j  i;i„ 

30  parts  of  water,  aid  the  solution  has  weak  'l,!?™^"v..^1f.  t2L^?1,i^f.^   1!^^ 

bleaching  properties.    Bromine  and  hydrogen  do  '=1'«'.o*^.  ^  "^  specul  use  is  u  "whoopmg- 

not  unit!  li  the  sunUght,  hut  do  wh4  tl^aK  S.'^^^^iJ;^ '/!:?  t&a*'c^f '*"  '" 

passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  form-  "°"  °'  '"'^""  '*"'"*"  '"**  *  '^'■ 
ing  hydrobromic  acid  (HBr),  which  is  also  oh-         Bre'mol,  the  precipitate  formed  when  bro- 

tainea  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  and  water  on  mine  water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  carMic 

bromine.    It  is  a  colorless,  fuming  gas,  which  acid.    It  occurs  in  crystals,   is  aatiMptic,  and 

liQuelies  at  73°,  very  soluble  in  water.     The  con-  may  be  takgn  internally  for  diarrlicca  or  chalcra 

cent'rated  solution  contains  47.8  per  cart  of  HBr ;  nerb^.  or  applqcd  to  wounds  or  lAofirs  in  the 

it  boils  at  136°,  and  has  powerful  acid  proper-  form  of  a  uivie. 

ties;  it  neutraliies  bases,  form ing  bromides  and         Brompton,  England,  a  suburban  district  of 

water.    Hypobromous     actd,    KBrO,     is    only  London,  in  Kmsington,  associated  with  the  names 

known  in  solutions;  it  has  beaching  properties,  of  Bnrke,  Canning,  and  other  eminent  men. 
Bromine   can   disphice   chlorine   from   its   com-  n  r      n  ^ 

pounds  with  oxy^.  while  chlorine  can  liberate  Bromoa.     See  Bkdue  Grabs. 

bromine    from    its   compounds   with   hydrogen.  Bromvogel,  the  South  African  name  for 

Free  bromine  turns  starch  yellow.  the  hornbill  (q.v.). 

Bromine  has  boen  applied  externally  as  a  BroncJu,  brong'ki,  the  two  b«ftohM  into 
caustic  but  rardy.  Its  chief  officinal  prepara-  which  the  trachea  or  wiiH^pe  divides  in  the 
tionfi  are  bromide  of  ammonium,  useful  in  chest,  one  going  to  the  right  lung,  the  other 
whotming-cough,  infantile  convulsions,  and  ner-  to  the  left,  and  ramifying  into  innumerable 
vous  diseases  generally;  and  bromide  of  potas-  gnuller  tubes  — the  bronohial  tubes.  Set 
^ovi   very   extensively   used,   especially  in  Lumjs. 

.,,:'*?hi^oa';'™■latJ^x"^SceU^^  .^^T?^    i^'^-J'^'^'^^-*^^   ^'?*'*' 

spleen,  hypertrophy  of  Hver,  fibroid  tumors,  etc.  t«ibcs  +  itia.  a  >mffiK  denying  infcmjMtMM      m- 

Xtso,    as    an    antaphrodisiai,    for    sleepless;, ess,  ^T^?*^*"./^  '>"  X"™=i"-    Aci«e  broBchitis  is 

glandular  swellings,  and  sldA  diseases.     The  al-  *    '^^  ""  ^^'  °^]l    ?"<'  °^J^  ««^'.*=  ?5  "^^ 

terati«  properties  of  bromide  of  potassium  are  "company    typhoid    fever^  malaria     mffaiowa. 

Similar  to,   but  less   marked  than,  those  of  the  "Ao^P'^K-^iuSh,    or    tuhercnloBi^     It    .»    very 

iodHes.    fts  preparation  is  the  wme  as  iodide  common  m  yonng  diddren,  m  the  aged,  and  in 

of  potassium,  substituting  an  equivalent  quantity  *}'°"    "•'"f    """c  J!".         ■  '^'^   °«*^'«"'.  o* 

of    bromine   for    iodine  -  6KH0 -|- Br,  =  sKBr  *"?*^   "•*•";■     S^^^nta^   '«"^    oocupationi 

+  KBrO.  +  3H.O.    It    has    a    pungent    ^line  a^  overheated  rooms  awpradMpoiing  condi- 

taste,    no    otfor,    and   occm-s   in    colorless   cubic  "°"i,  ^"  T^  ^^'  ^^l}^^""^'  '"  '^^  '"I 

crystals,  closely   resembling  the   iodide.    As   a  "P^n^e,  and  'caWhmg  ccM»  means  an  attack 

hypnotic  its   usefulness    is  much  mcreased  by  ?*    bronchitis.    The    niMoiu_  ^''brane    of    the 

coirtbinmg  it  -with  morphia  or  rfilotml  hydrate.  bronchi  is  red,  swollen,  and  inflamed,  and  after 

B     ,    ._]  „         .,      ,  ,.      . ,    \.    .       ,  the  first  day  or  two  exudes  large  quantities  of 

BromSpln,  a  yellow  bland  liquid  of  simple  nj^^us  which  must  be  coughed  up.    There  mav 

oily  taste,  and  composed  of  oil  of  sesame  with  be  a  sudden  onset  with  pains  in  the  back  and 

ro  per  cent  of  bromine-     It   is  easily  borne  by  n^i^,    a    feeling    of    languor    and    restlessness, 

the  stomach  and  does  not  readily  produce  bro-  tightness  or  pain  in  the  chest,  and  fever.     The 

tnism    therefore  in   some  cases  it  is  substituted  cough   is  at  first  dry.  but  soon   is  accompanied 

for  the  bromides  which  it  resembles   in  its  ac-  by  much  sputum.     Often  the  sj-mptoms  are  verj 

tion  on  the  nervous  system.  sj^ly_  lasting  only  a  day  or  two,  but  the  usual 

Bronusm,  a  condition  which  results  from  duration  is  one  or  two  weeks.     Complete  return 

the   accumulation   of   bromides    in    the    system,  to  health  may  be  much  delayed.     In  infants  and 

owing  to  the  ingestion  of  Rrcater  quantities  than  old  people  pneumonia  frequently  supervenes.    At 

the  body  can  gel  rid  of.     The  breath  is  fetid,  the  the  onset  a  hoi  foot-bath,  hot  lemonade  to  pro- 

skm  breaks  out  in  an  acne  eruption,  the  throat  duce   free   sweating,   a   mustard   plaster   to   the 

IS  insensitive  to  touch  so  that  it  may  be  tickled  chest,  and  a  cailiartic  may  cut  short  an  attack, 

with  a  feaiher.  and  there  is  loss  of  memory.  Later  ipecac,  senega,  squills,  ammonia,  etc.,  are 


epilt^sy, 

the   throa 
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BRONCHOC^U^—  BRONSART 

givoi  Xo  loosen  the  mucas  ^nd  relieve  the  am-  was  rector  at  SteiUcoom,  Wash.,  snd  at  Walla 

festion.    Codeine  will  allay  the  cough.    Chronic  Walla.   1877-8.    In    1879  he  became  bishop  of 

ronchitis  occurs  most  fretiuenUy  in  middle  life  Vancouver  Island,  and  was  appointed,  in   1883, 

or  old  age,  and  commonly  accompanies   disease  administrator   apostolic   of   Montana,    becoming 

of  the  heart,  liver  or  kidneys,  and  gout.     Cold  later  bishop  of  Helena.     Bishop  Brondel  is  espe- 

and  changeable  weather  brings  on  the  symptoms  cially  known  iot  his  l3t>ors  among  the  Indians, 
jear  after  year,  so  that  a  person  wilt  "take  cold         Brongniart,    Adolphe     Tfa6ophil«,     a-d61f 

every  time  the  weather  changes.»    The  mucoiis  ta-6-feI  Tjro-ftyar.    French   botanist,    son    of 

membrane  is  atrophied,  or  in  places  thickened,  Alexandre  Brongniart :  b.  Paris,  14  Jan.  1801 ; 

and    the    tubes    are    irregularly    dilated.     There  j.  there,   15  Feb.   I846.     He  first  studied  medi- 

may  be  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  asthmatic  dne  and  received  his  diploma  of  doctor  of  medi- 

attacks,   spells   of   coughing,  profuse  expectora-  cine  in  1826;  but  afterward  turned  his  altenllon 

tion,  and  occasionally  spitting  of  blood.     Fever  to    the   physiology   of   plants    and    antediluvian 

IS  rare.    The  general  health  is  not  impaired  to  phytology.    In  1834  he  was  elected  a  member  of 

the  extent  that  it  is  in  tuberculosis,  but  a  change  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  successor  to  Des- 

to    a    dry.   bracing    drniafe    may    be    advisable,  fontaines;   and   in   1839  professor  of  botany   at 

Turkish  hatha,  creosote,  ipecac,  and  potassium  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris,    His 

iodide  are  among  the  favorite  remedies,    A  forai  researches  were  various,  and  among  his  numer- 

of  acute  or  dironic  bronchitis,  in  which  mem-  ou»  works  are  'Histoire  des  vigetaiix  fossilea' 

branoHS  casts  of  the  bnsncbial  tubes  are  formed  (1638-47)  "  'Essai  d'une  dassification  naturelle 

mi  co«gh«d  np,  is  known  as  fibrinous  bronchi-  jes    champignons'    (1825)  :    'Meraoirc    siir    la 

tiB.    Consult  AiHiuKa    'SyslaM  of  iledtcme' ;  structure  et  les  fonctions  des  fenilte'    (1871). 
and  prints  'Principles  and  Practice  of  Med-  Brongniart,  Alexandre,  i-Wks-andr.  natu- 

^'^'  lalist  and  mineralogist;   b,   Paris,  5   Feb,   1770; 

9ron(^oc«le,    brflng'ko-a*!,    an    indolent  d,  there,  7  Oct,  1847.    He  tunwd  his  attention 

tninor  on  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  caused  by  m  a  very  early  age  to  the  study  oi  the  oeraniic 

Mtlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  attended  art ;  and  afto*  having  served  for  some  time  in 

by  protrusion  of  the  eyetatts,  aiuemia,  and  pa^-  the  anny  on  the  medical  i»ff,  was  sppointeil, 

tatSon.  in   1800,   director  of  the  porcelain  raaoitfactory 

Brcpcbototnr,  br6ng-k6t'6-inl,  in  surgery,  at  Sevres,  wiiere  fae  revived  tiie  art  of  panting 

an   incision  into   rile   windpipe  or  larynx,   be-  on  glass.    In  tSoJ  appeared  his  'Traite  i^leinen- 

tween  the  rings,  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  air  taire  de  Mineralogie'  ;  and  about  the  same  time 

into  and  out  of  the  lungs  when  any  disease  pre-  his  labors  in  the  department  of  naWral  history 

vents  respiration  in  the  usual  way,  or  to  ex-  brouj[ht  hun  into  contact   with  Cuvier,  whowi 

tract   foreign   bodies   which   have   got   into   the  he    aided    materially    in    classifying    the    newlv 

trachea,  or  in  cases  of  suffocation,  drowning,  etc,  discovered  fosNls  of  Montmartre.    Along  with 

It  is  known  as  tracheotomy  or  latyngotomy,  ac-  Cuvier   he  engaged   ia   the   compoeitipn   of    the 

cording  as  the  windpipe  or  the  larynx  is  operated  'Essai    sur    la    Geographic    Mineralogigue    des 

m.  Environs  de  Paris,'  Grst  published  in  tSii,  and 

Bronco,  or  fironeho,  the   small  horse  of  afterward    in    1822,   much  enlarged,   under  the 

the  plains  in  western  United  States  and  in  t'tle  of  '^ *""  '^"' '"-'  ^ ■*- 

Mexico.     In  Texas   it   is   called  *Miistang:."  Paris.'     ...  .__ 

It  is  descended  from  the  horses  of  Arabian  Ceramiques,      t. 

stock,    brought    to    America    by    the    early  oi  nuneraloigy  i] 

Spaniards,  and  exhibits  stdl  certain  Arabian  Wry  "•  1822.  ,  .  ,    , 

iotOOrcB  due  to  this  ancestry.     Many  of  the  Broni,     bro  nc,    a    town    of   northern    Italy, 

Spanish  horses  were  captured  by  the  Indians,  with    mineral    springs,    11    miles    southeast    of 

ABA   so«c    escaped    from    their    owners.     Of  Pavia.     Near  by  is  the   castle  of  Broni,   where 

the    fwmer,    great    numbers    deserted    their  Pnnce    Eugeoe    obtained    a    victory    over    the 

iniim  captors,  and  roamed  with  their  free  French  in  1703, 

COntpfiiHons  over  the  plains  of  the  Southwest,  Breim,    Heinrich    Geprg,    hin-riH    ga-orH 

where    they  multiplied  rapidly,  and  adapted  bron,    German    naturalist:    b.    Ziegelhauseii, 

*heiBi»«lv6B  to  the  local  conditions  of  climate  1800;  d,   1863.    He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 

and    vcgetati<Ni,     Thus    they    returned    to    a  versity  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  nominated 

wUd  state  in  this   country,  which  has  been  professor  in  1833.  and  appointed  lecturer  on  zo- 

conaidcred    as    the    original    habitat    of    the  ology  in  succession  to  Leonhard.    Among  his 

horse   family,  but  wkich   presents  nowhere,  various  scientific  works  may  be  named  'A  Sys- 

unlesB  on  the  pamsas  of  South  Aiperka,  an  tem  of  Antediluvian  Zoophytes'    (1827);  'I^t- 

aboriginal  type  of  horse.    These  wild  horses  hiea      Geoguostica,'     an    important    geological 

have  more  recently  been  capture^,  and  bred  work   (1S37)  ;   'History  of  Nature'    {1841-g)  ; 

in    captivity;    and    have    been    modified    by  and  'Universal  Zoology'  (1830). 

admixture    of  bkjod   with    horses    from    the  '     Bronaart,  Hani  von,  hants  f6n  bron-sar 

eastern  United  States.    They  are  famous  for  (properly    Schelxendoiiff,    Hans    von    Bkon- 

their   endurance,   despite    their    rather    weak  sari),  German  musician:  b.  Berlin,  183a    He 

hind  ijiiartera.    Their  heads  are  proportion-  studied  in  Berlin  and  Weimar,  becoming  a  pu- 

ately  very -large,  and  not  handsome,  byt  the  pi[  of  Lisit.     After  tours  to  European  cities  he 

little   animals   are   extremely    intelligent    and  .directed   concerts   in   Berlin.     From   1867-87   he 

serviceable.  was  intendant  of  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Hanove/. 

Brondel'i  John   Bi   American   clergyman:  and   from   1887-95    filled   a    similar   position   in 

b,   Bruges,    Belgium,   1842.     He   studied  in   the  Weimar.     His   compositions    for   the   piano   are 

American  College  of  the  Upiversity  of  Louvain  among  the  best  known  of  his  works.     He  wrote 

and  was  ordained  to  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  also    the    orchestral   pieces,    'Christnacht'    and 

1864.    He  came  to  America  and  from  1867-77  'Fruhlingsphantasie.' 
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BRONTE 

Bronte,  brSn'ia,  Anne   (Acton  Bdl).     See  Charlotte  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  by  Mar- 

Brontb,  CBARtoTTE,  EmU-y  and  Anne.  garet  Wooler  at  Roehead,  between  Leeds  and 

Bronte,  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne,  Huddersfield.  Though  she  remained  there  but 
English  novelists.  Their  father,  Patrick  Bronte  a  year,  she  formed  a  strong  attachment  for 
(1777-1861),  belonged  to  a  family  of  Irish  prot-  Miss  Wooler  and  several  of  the  girls,  especially 
estants  named  Prunty  or  Brnnty.  He  was  bom  for  Ellen  Nussey,  with  whom  she  kept  up  a 
in  the  village  of  Emdale,  in  County  Down,  Ire-  lifelong  correspondence.  In  1835,  she  returned 
land.  By  school  mastering  he  earned  money  to  Roehead  as  a  teacher,  in  company  with 
enough  to  take  him  to  the  University  of  Cam-  Emily  as  a  pupil.  After  three  months  Emily 
bridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.,  at  Saint  John's  became  homesick  and  her  place  was  taken  by 
Coltege,  in  1S06.  Ordained  the  same  year  to  Anne.  Charlotte  stayed  on  with  Anne  till 
a  curacy  in  Essex,  he  subsequently  migrated  to  Christmas,  when  bolh  returned  to  Haworth. 
Yorkshire,  and  in  1811,  obtained  the  living  of  Charbtte  was  completely  worn  out  by  the  work 
Hartshead-cum-Clifion,  to  the  east  of  Halifax,  tor  which  she  was  ill  adapted.  During  the 
There  he  met  his  future  wife,  Maria  Branwell  next  years  Emily  remained  at  home,  while 
of  Peniance,  then  on  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  Anne  and  Charlotte  went  out  as  govemesses. 
the  norlh.  They  were  married  on  ap  Dec.,  Charlotte  had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  her  first  posi- 
1812.  Both  husband  and  wife,  it  is  interesting  *ion,  bot  received  better  treatment  on  a  second 
to  note,  had  a  lest  for  writing.  A  little  raanu-  t"al  in  1841-  In  the  meantime,  she  rejected 
script  in  Mrs.  Bronte's  hand  is  still  extant;  two  offers  of  marriage.  With  a  view  to  setting 
and  Mr.  Bronte  published  between  1811  and  ^P  a  school  of  their  own,  Charlotte  and  Emily 
1818  two  volumes  of  meditative  verse  and  two  "«'*  o^er  to  Brussels  in  1842  to  prepare  them- 
didactic  stories,  one  of  which  follows  the  linea  selves,  especially  in  French  and  German,  at  the 
of  Richardson's  'Pamela.'  In  1815  Hartshead  Pension  Heger  a  lai^e  school  under  the  man- 
was  exchanged  for  Thornton,  another  small  agement  or  M.  Paul  Heger  and  his  wife.  They 
parish  near  Bradford,  in  a  bleak  and  lonely  advanced  rapidly  in  thdr  studies,  receiving 
district.  To  this  new  home  the  Brontes  brought  higli,  praise  from  their  master.  Called  home 
with  them  two  children,  Maria  and  Elizabeth,  within  a  year  by  the  death  of  Miss  Branwell, 
At  Thornton  were  bom  Charlotte  (21  April  Emily  remained  with  her  father,  but  Charlotte 
1816),  Patrick  Branwell  (36  June  J817),  Emily  returned  for  a  year  as  teacher  of  English. 
Jane  (30  July  1818),  and  Anne  (17  Jan.  1820).  Homesickness  and  anxiety  for  her  father, 
A  month  after  the  birth  of  their  last  child,  whose  eyesight  was  failing,  brought  Charlotte 
the  Brontes  moved  to  Haworth,  near  Keighley,  ba'^  *°  the  parsonage.  Brief  as  was  the  so- 
a  village  that  then  consisted  mainly  of  a  street  joum  abroad,  it  was  of  the  greatest  value  to 
of  gray  stone  houses  running  irregularly  up  a  the  sisters.  Without  that  experience,  neither 
hillside  by  the  church  and  the  graves  to  the  <>*  ^hem  would  likely  have  written  novels  that 
parsonage    near    the     summit     As    perpetual  *re  still  read. 

curate  of  the  parish,  the  elder  Bronte  there  In  i&^,  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne  pub- 
passed  his  life;  and  there  the  children  all  grew  lished  jointly  a  volume  of  'Poems'  under  the 
up  within  sight  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  names  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.  The 
moors,  wild  and  bleak  in  wii^tcr  but  grand  and  little  volume  was  hardly  noticed,  though  it 
glorious  In  summer.  Mrs.  Bronte,  a  frail  contained  Eraily'a  fine  stanzas  on  the  *Old 
woman  like  her  daughters,  died  in  September,  Stoic'  At  this  time  each  of  the  sisters  was 
1821,  worn  out  by  the  birth  and  care  of  six  getting  ready  a  novel.  After  travelling  from 
children;  and  the  next  year,  Miss  Branwell,  an  pi*!isher  to  publisher,  Emily's  'Wutherinf 
unmarried  sister,  came  to  Haworth  to  manage  Heights,'  and  Anne's  'Agnes  Grey'  were  ae- 
the  household  with  the  aid  of  the  faithful  old  ccpted,  and  published  together  in  December, 
servant  •Tabby.*  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  1847,  under  the  authors'  pseudonyms,  and  *«! 
Mr.  Bronte,  always  eccentric  and  austere,  grew  terms  somewhat  impoverishing.*  Fifty  pounds 
morose;  and  Miss  Branwell  seems  to  have  been  was  advanced  to  Newl^,  the  publisher,  on  ac- 
rather  prim  and  reserved.  Wherefore  the  count  and  never  returned.  Charlotte's  'Pro- 
children  were  left  much  to  themselves.  In  fessor,'  which  became  detached  from  the  other 
1824  the  daughters  were  placed  in  a  school  at  two  novels  in  the  long  journey,  was  everywhere 
Cowan  Bridge,  a  hamlet  on  the  road  between  rejected;  bot  Smith  and  Elder  intnnated  to  her 
Leeds  and  Kendal,  where  they  remained  for  that  they  werr  willing-  to  consider  'a  novel  of 
about  a  year  to  their  great  discomfort.  Just  a  more  striking  and  exciting  character.*  <Jane 
after  leaving  school  Maria  and  Ehzabeth  died  Eyre,'  by  Currel  Bell,  already  completed,  was 
of  consumption,  brought  on,  Charlotte  thought,  at  once  accepted  and  published  in  October, 
by  bad  food  and  brutal  treatment.  1847,  two  months  before  her  sisters'  novels  came 
Soon  after  this,  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Bran-  out.  In  January,  1848,  it  went  into  a  second 
well— for  so  they  always  called  their  brother—  edition  with  a  dedication  to  Thackeray.  Char- 
began  to  write  "original  compositions"  in  a  lotfe  Bronle  at  once  took  her  place  among  the 
curious  microscopic  hand,  which  they  stitched  great  novelists  of  the  period, 
into  booklets  and  covered  with  brown  paper.  The  next  year  appeared  Anne's  second  novel, 
The  specimens  of  Charlotte's  stories,  such  as  the  'Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall.'  By  this  time 
'The  Adventures  of  Ernest  Alembert,'  which  sorrow  and  death  were  settling  over  the  York- 
have  been  printed  as  literary  curiosities,  show  shire  parsonage.  Branwell,  who  had  started 
a  facile  pen  and  a  remarkable  command  of  out  In  life  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
vague  and  ornate  phrases.  She,  and  no  doubt  portrait  painter,  fell  into  evil  ways  and  sl^wiy 
Emily  and  Branwell,  had  been  reading  Scott  degenerated  through  long  years  under  the  eyes 
and  the   Gothic    romances.    In   January,    1831,  of  his  si.sters.    After  several  attacks  of  delirium 
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tremens,  the  end  came  in  Seirtember,  1S48.  drank,  because  it  was  s  real  craving  of  nature; 
When  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he  rose  I  wrote  on  the  same  principle  as  1  spoke-< 
to  his  feet  and  died  standing  in  order  to  prove  oat  of  the  impulse  and  feelings  of  the  mind; 
that  as  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  strength  nor  could  I  help  it,  for  what  came,  came  ou^ 
of  will  to  do  as  one  chooses.  Emily  drooped  and  there  was  the  end  of  it° 
and  died  on  19  December,  refusing  to  see  a  That  pressure  of  utterance  which  opium  and 
physician  till  just  before  the  end.  Among  the  alcohol  brought  to  naught  in  this  case,  was 
poems  she  left  unpublished  were  the  memorable  characteristic  of  the  sisters.  They  wrote  be- 
'Last  Lines,'  and  several  other  stanzas  which  cause  they  could  not  help  it.  Anne  possessed 
Matthew  Arnold  justly  placed  by  the  side  of  less  of  the  Bronte  fire.  Fragile  and  gentle 
Byron's  poems  for  vehemence,  passion,  and  like  her  mother,  she  was  'the  prettiest  *  *  • 
pain.  Anne,  long  in  declining  health,  was  taken  with  light  brown  hair,  violet  eyes,  and  pencilled 
over  to  Scarborough  where  she  died  of  con-  eyebrows.*  Without  the  outlook  that  came  to 
sumption  on  28  May  1849,  within  sight  and  Emily  and  Charlotte  from  their  stay  abroad, 
sound  of  the  sea  she  passionately  loved.  She  she  moved  in  the  narrowest  circle  of  experience 
lies  buried  in  the  Scarborough  churchyard.  Like  easily  imaginable.  Her  novels,  in  consequence, 
Emily,  she  also  left  behind  "last  verses"  in  a  suffer  much  by  comparison.  They  are,  how- 
noble  but  more  subdued  key,  Charlotte  lived  ever,  storehouses  of  biographical  incident  re- 
on  with  her  father  in  great  loneliness,  publishing  lating  to  the  family,  and  for  themselves  they  are 
'Shirley'  in  1849  and  'Villette'  in  1853.  She  interesting,  notwiflistanding  their  crudeness,  as 
visited  London  several  times,  and  on  two  occa-  transcripts  of  Yorkshire  ways  and  manners  at 
sions  she  met  Thackeray,  with  whom  she  was  a  time  when  the  daughters  of  clergymen  were 
greatly  puzzled.  To  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gaskell  forced  to  become  governesses, 
tiie  novelist,  who  made  her  acquaintance  among  Emily's  genius  towered  far  above  the  rest 
the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  in  1850,  she  seemed  Of  the  poems  the  sisters  published  together, 
like  one  from  whom  suffering  had  taken  *every  only  hers  cling  to  Uie  memory.  Under  more 
spark  of  merriment*  and  '10  be  shy  and  silent  favorable  surroundings  she  should  have  become 
from  the  habit  of  extreme,  intense  solitude.*  a  poet  ranking  with  Christina  Rossetti  and 
After  a  courtship  of  some  years,  broken  off  by  Mrs.  Browning.  One  may  pick  ffaws  enough 
her  father,  she  married  on  19  June  1854,  the  In  'Wuthering  Heights.'  It  is  ill  put  together 
Rev.  Arthur  Bell  NichoUs,  who  had  served  as  and  perhaps  the  author  has  not  fully  realized 
carate  at  Haworth,  Her  married  life,  which  her  aim.  It  is  no  doubt  brutal  where  it  was 
promised  much  happiness,  was  brief.  She  intended  not  to  be.  But  it  displays  die  same 
passed  a  few  months  on  her  husband's  estates  intense  power  of  utterance  as  the  poems.  It 
m  Ireland  and  then  returned  to  Haworth  to  die  is  one  of  the  great  things  in  English  fiction, 
on  31  March  1855.  She  was  buried  in  the  not  much  like  any  romance  before  or  since  its 
church  by  the  side  of  Emily  and  Branwell.  Two  time.  Over  it  hangs  the  mysteiy  of  the  moors 
years  after  her  death,  the  'Professor,'  nine  and  their  solitary  wanderer, 
times  rejected,  was  published  with  a  note  by  'Wuthering  Heights,'  however,  has  never 
Mr.  Nicholls.  The  fragment  of  a  story  called  gained  the  popularity  of  Charlotte's  novels.  To 
■Emma,*  which  had  been  begun  in  1854,  ap-  many  it  is  nightmarish  and  repellent.  It  is  not 
peared  in  Comhill  Magaeine  for  April  i860,  softened  by  the  humanity  of  Charlotte  who 
along  with  Thackeray's  beautiful  tribute  under  mingled  more  with  the  world.  'Jane  Eyre'  was 
the  title  of  the  'Last  Sketch.'  Settling  perma-  based  upon  Charlotte's  experiences  as  school- 
nently  in  Ireland,  Mr  Nicholls  died  there  in  girl  and  governess.  As  a  picture  of  the  life  of 
1906.  the  times  in  the  north,  it  came  as  a  startling 
A  glamour  rests  over  these  children  of  an  revelation.  Its  characters  were  drawn  on  hard 
Irish  clergyman  who  had  strayed  to  the  York-  and  unconventional  lines  totally  unlike  the  run 
shire  moors.  What  Charlotte  said  of  Emily  of  novels  women  were  then  writing.  Against 
and  Anne  may  be  said  of  herself  also:  'For  the  author  was  brought  the  charge  of  coarseness 
strangers  they  were  nothing;  for  superficial  and  brutality,  though  no  mind  was  ever  cleaner 
observers  less  than  nothing ;  but  for  those  who  than  hers.  The  novel  was  really  the  wail  of 
had  known  them  all  their  lives  *  *  •  they  were  a  human  soul  compelled  to  haunt  the  Yorkshire 
genuinely  good  and  truly  great.*  In  them  all,  moors.  'Shirley'  was  quieter  in  tone;  but  it 
except  perhaps  Charlotte,  lurked  consumption;  caused  a  stir  in  the  north,  for  the  characters 
and  they  all  died  young.  Two  were  endowed  were  easily  recognized  portraits,  among  which 
with  unusual  talents  and  two  were  geniuses,  was  a  su[>erb  study  of  Emily  as  Shirley  Keel- 
Much,  no  doubt,  that  has  been  reported  of  dar  of  quivering  lip,  dilating  nostrils,  and  wild, 
Branwell  is  legendary,  but  he  certainly  pos-  fascinating  eyes,  when  moved  to  passion  or 
sessed  the  Bronte  taste  for  art  and  letters.  A  strange.  Titanic  visions,  'Villette,'  which  is 
beautiful  reproduction  of  his  portrait  of  Emily  the  'Professor'  worked  over,  was  founded  on 
was  engraved  from  a  photograph  for  the  Ha-  Charlotte's  life  in  Brussels.  Though  it  suffers 
worth  edition  of  'Wuthering  Heights'  (igoo).  somewhat  from  its  foreign  setting,  it  is  periiaps 
At  one  time  he  aspired  to  win  a  name  in  litera-  her  masterpiece.  Lucy  Snowe  and  Fau]  Eman- 
ture.  A  letter  of  his  to  Wordsworth,  inclosing  uel  are  her  most  elaborate  characters,  and  no- 
a  few  stanzas  of  verse  and  asking  for  the  poet's  where  else  has  Charlotte  Bronte  so  subtly  an- 
opinion  of  them,  is  as  pathetic  as  remarkable  in  alyzed  states  of  mind  verging  into  madness. 
tone  and  style.  "From  the  day  of  my  birth,*  Bibliography. — *The  Life  of  Charlotie  Bronte' 
he  said,  *to  this  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  life  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gaskell  (London  i8.S7,  after- 
1  have  lived  among  secluded  hills,  where  I  wards  revised  and  frequently  reissued)  is 
could  neither  know  what  I  was  or  what  I  could  among  the  finest  biographies  in  the  English 
do.    I  read  for  the  same  reason  that  1  ate  or  laoEuage.    It  should  be  supplemented,  however. 
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bjr  C  K.  ShartcT,  'Charlotte  Brante  ani  h«r 
Orcle*  (London  i8g6)  and  "Charlotte  Btome 
and  her  Sisters'  {New  York  igofi).  Interest- 
ing but  less  valuable  biographies  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  have  been  written  by  T.  W.  Reid  (Lon- 
don 1877).  and  A.  BirreJl  (London  J887). 
Consult  also  'Emily  Bronte*  by  A.  Mary  F. 
Robinson  in  the  'Eminent  Women  Series' 
(Boston  1B83)  ;  Swinburne's  <A  Note  on  Char- 
lotte Bronle'  (London  1877)  ;  F.  A.  Leyland's 
'The  Bronte  Family'  (London  1886) ;  Wright'i 
'The  Brontes  in  Ireland"  (New  York  1893); 
and  the  'Pubiicalions*  of  the  Bronte  Socic^. 
The  'Life  and  Worlts  of  tlie  Sisters  Bronte' 
with  a  preface  by  Mrs.  Ward,  and  introduction 
and  notes  to  Mrs.  Gaskell's  'Life'  by  C.  K. 
Shorter  (7  vols.  London  and  New  York  1899- 
igoo)  is  the  best  complete  edition  yet  published. 
CHiarlotte  Bronte's  'Adventures  of  Ernest 
Atembert'  is  included  in  Nicholl  and  Wise, 
'Literaiy  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteeutli  Cm- 
lury>  (Vol.  II.  London  1896). 

Wiutnt  L.  Cioss, 
Prvfeisor  of  Engfijh,  Yale  University. 

Brontothe'rium,  or  Tituiotherium,  a  k^us 
of  the  extinct  mammals  first  found  in  the  Bad 
Lands  of  South  Dakota,  and  later  in  Nebraska 
and  Colorado.  The  formation  is  Miocene  and 
the  genus  is  but  one  of  an  extinct  family  of 
herbivorous  mammals.  It  had  the  following 
features:  The  skull  was  long  and  depressed, 
with  a  lai^e  pair  of  horn  cores,  placed  trans- 
versely on  the  maxillary  bones,  in  front  of  the 
orbits;  the  nasal  bones,  which  were  greatly  de- 
veloped and  firmly  co-ossified,  protruded  over 
the  narial  orifice ;  the  brain  cavity  w^s  small 
and  did  not  extend  over  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres or  the  cerebellum,  and  but  little  over 
the  olfactory  lobes ;  the  neck  was  of  medium 
length  and  stout;  axis  was  large  and  ejttended 
transversely,  being  massive,  with  odontoid  pro- 
cess stont  and  conical ;  lumBars  were  slender 
and  not  as  large  as  the  dorsals,  and  there  were 
four  sacral  vertebra;  a  long  and  slender  tail, 
indicated  by  the  cai^dals ;  Hmbs  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  elephant's ;  radius  separated 
from  the  ulna;  carpal  bones  short  and  support- 
ing four  toes;  tibia  separated  from  the  fibula; 
three  toes  of  almost  equal  size  on  the  hind  foot. 

Bronce,  an  alloy  consisting  of  proportions 
of  copper  and  tin,  varyiog  according  to  the  pur- 
pose desired,  to  which  lead,  tine,  and  silver  also, 
are  sometimes  added  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
greater  brilliancy  to  the  compound,  or  render- 
mg  it  more  fusible,  the  zinc  being  introduced  in 
the  form  of  brass.  In  some  of  the  modem 
bronzes,  brass  is  used  instead  of  tin;  these  are 
then  nothing  more  than  brass,  consisting  of  very 
large  proportions  of  copper.  Bronze  was  nsed 
by  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Egyptians.  Lay- 
ard  brought  many  ornaments  and  other  articles 
of  this  metal  from  Assyria.  It  is  more  fusible, 
as  well  as  harder  than  copper,  and  has  alao  a 
fine-grained  metal,  taking  a  smooth  and  poliihed 
surface;  htmst  its  universal  use,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  in  making  casts  of  all  kinds, 
medals,  bas-reliefs,  statues,  etc.  Its  color  is  a 
reddish -yellow,  aad  is  darkened  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  found,  on  examina- 
tion, that  the  bronze  weapons  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  of  the  best  composition  for  se- 
curing the  greatest  density  in   the  alloy,  and 


the  cutting  edps  were  brought  to  (he  highest 
point  of  tenacity  by  hammering.  Gun-rortal 
consists  of  about  go  parts  of  copper  to  9  or  lo 
of  tin.  Old  cannon  are  frequently  used  for 
casting  statues,  for  which  the  proportions  are 
similar.  Bell -metal  consists  of  78  of  copper 
and  Z2  of  tin.  For  edge-tools  ~~  copper,  100 
parts;  tin,  14.  For  medals  —  copper,  ^;  tin,  8; 
zinc,  3,  are  used.  For  ornamental  aiUdes,  zinc 
and  lead  are  frequently  added.  These  four 
metals  are  usually  contamed  in  the  bronzes  of 
France.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  making 
bronze,  from  the  liability  to  the  loss  of  tin, 
zinc,  etc.,  by  oxidization.  A  greenish  color  is 
imparted  to  ancient  bronzes  by  oxidization, 
which  is  imitated  in  modern  bronzes  by  chemi- 
cal appliances.  An  alloy  called  phosphor-bronze, 
consisting  of  about  90  per  cent  of  copper,  9  of 
tin,  and  from  .5  to  .^5  of  phosphorus  has  been 
found   to   have   peculiar   aihantages   for  certain 

fiurposes.  The  addition  of  phosphorus  increases 
he  homogeneousness  of  the  compound,  and  by 
varying  the  proportion  of  the  constituents,  the 
hardness,  tenacity,  and  elasticity  of  the  alloy 
may  be  modified  at  pleasure.  Great  hardness 
and  tenacity  with  little  elasticity  can  be  con- 
ferred on  it  for  the  making  of  ordnance,  and 
hardness  and  tenacity  combined  with  permanent 
elastkHtv  can  be  grwi  to  it  for  the  makmg  of 
parts  of  machines,  etc.  In  the  elastic  condition 
it  is  pecnllarly  well  adapted  for  the  bearii^s 
of  mw:hiner7,  since  it  produces  very  little  fnc- 
tton.  The  additian  of  phosphoras  haa  ariotlwr 
important  etiect.  When  the  proportion  exceeds 
-5  per  ceat  it  gives  a  warmnr  ccAar  to  the  bronee, 
making  it  rneoitle  gold  lai^Iy  all<^red  with 
copper.  This  form  tA  the  alloy  is  therefore 
largely  used  for  wocki  of  art.  The  name  of 
etfel-iroBzc  is  givoi  to  brraize  condensed  and 
hardened  artiftciaUj;,  as  in  the  naking  of  can- 
non the  -bore  of  which  is  enlarged  by  forcing  in 
sevual  strong  steel  cylinders  of  different  nzes 
in  succession.  Alunutnim-broiue  is  a  gold- 
colored  alloy  c>l  capper  and  aluminum,  mangan- 
ese-bronie.  a  bronze  containing  man 
possessing   valuable   propextiei 


Bronie  Age,  the  period  represented  by 
archaiologists  as  intervening  between  the  Stone 
Age  and  the  Iron  Age.  The  demarcations  of 
these  periods,  however,  are  far  from  being 
clearly  defined,  and  overlap  to  some  extent  The 
use  of  stone  for  weapons,  utensils,  etc.,  natu- 
rally preceded  the  use  of  metals  by  primitive 
man.  and  the  order  in  which  the  different  metals 
would  come  into  service  would  depend  upon 
several  factors.  The  nearness  of  the  metallic 
deposits  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  relative 
degree  of  purity  in  which  they  are  usnolly  found, 
ami  ease  in  smelting  and  working,  would  all 
affect  the  sequence  of  their  introduction.  The 
study  of  the  traces  of  theBrooze  Age  in  Europe 
apparently  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  tbrongh- 
ont  that  oontinent  the  introduction  of  copper 
and  its  alloys  was  nearly  synchronous,  but  the 
transition  to  the  Iron  Age  took  place  more  or 
less  slowly  in  different  regions,  the  new  metal 
being  Itttrnduced  from  the  soath  and  superseding 
bronxe  soonest  where  the  paths  of  early  com- 
merce were  most  numerous  or  most  frequeody 
trodden.  In  Great  Britain  aad  Scantlinavia  the 
Bronie  Age  lingered  touch  longer,  according  to 
certain    arehseologists,    than    in    Italy,    Franu^ 
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and  Spain.  In  Greece,  the  use  of  btDiiie  dis-  it  ftirbugh  the  exfemal  part  of  the  rrtbld.  l"he 
unsuishes  the  Mycensean  period,  especially  m  whole  is  then  bound  with  iron  hoops,  and  the 
hs  earlier  days.  In  the  New  World,  especially  melted  bronie  being  poured  in  through  an  aper- 
in  Peru,  the  existence  of  the  Bronze  Age  is  in-  lure  left  fbr  tbe  purpose  fills  the  cavitjt  pre- 
dicated. The  chronoIoBy  of  the  three  ages  pre-  vfoasly  occupied  by  the  clay,  and  forms  'a  itte- 
sents  marked  diffieulfies,  and  the  periods  shoultf  tallic  covering  to  the  core.  It  is  aft«tward 
be    regarded  as  stages  di  evolution  in  civili^a-  made  smooth  oy  mechanical  means. 

«emi)lified  among  races  of  slow  de^         Bronmng.    Bronie     of    a     good    quality 

ry.  Tlrnn.e  A„  ,n  P— <  -=<y  be  ^^^j,^  fcy^.idi.ation  a  fine  gr^n  tint,  «ui 

oiiu  louu  ^afiua  ontiqudj  or,  by  the  Romans,  arugo.    Sal- 

'~~'  ammoniac  and  salt  of  sorrel  dissolved  in  vine- 

Brcmsc    Wing,    Broosewing    Pigeoiii    or  gar,  and  allied  with  a  soft  rag  or  brush,  will 

Brolue  Pig«on.  any  of  several  di6ferent  mw-  prodnee  this  result.    The  process  must  be  re- 

cies  of  the  genud  Plutps,  found  in  Austfaiia,  Tas-  peated  several  times  to  have  its  full  effect.    The 

nunta.  and  New  South  Wales.    These  are  birds  proportions  given  by  Dr.  Utk  are  three  fourths 

oi  beautiful  vlumage,  obtaining  their  name  from  of  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac  and  a  drachm  and 

tha  lustrous  llrooee  color  with  which  tb«  wingii  a  half  of  Bait  of  sorrel  to  a  qiwrt  of  vineEar. 

are  variously  marked.    The  most  familiar  sp«-  Broiiring  is  also  the  itrocess  1^  which  a  body 

cies  is  the  'common  bromewing'  {Phafa  chat-  of  plaster,  wood,  or  meul  is  made  to  receive 

coptera),  a  plump,  dehciously  edible  bird,  weigh-  a      bronze-like      surface.     Brass     castings      are 

ing  about  a  pound,  and  distributed  tKrOu^out  bl-onzed  by  ihe  application,  afict  tltaniii^  and 

Australia.    It  n^ts  on   low  branches  on  treea  brightening  them,  oi  vinegar  and  sal-ammoniac. 

near  Swamps.    The  "brush  broMzewing"  (P.  tie-  A  variety  of  liquid  solutions  are  prepared  for 

zans)  of  southern  Australia  and  Taanania,  is  Bronzing  copper  and  other  metals,  in  which  ver- 

a  gi-oundkeepiBK  bird  and  resembles  a.  partridge  d^fiTis,    sal-ammoniac,    salt  of  sorrel,   cinnabar, 

in  its  habits.    Another  species  is  the  ''narleq.uia  dium,    and    common    salt    are    employed.    To 

broneewing*    (P.    histrionica'),   found   in   great  bronze  Wood  and  other  articles,  waste  gold-leaf, 

flocks  in  the  northwestern  [ttrt  of  New  South  ground  in  with  honey  and  washed,  or  mosaic 

Wales.    Sometimes  the  ground-pigeon b  of  the  gold  ground  with  bbne  a^hes,  is  affiled,  with 

genua  Geophaps  are  called  "brome wings,*  she  tfr  oil  varnish.    GypSuhi  caSts  are  bronzed 

Bron«s,  in  archeology,  works  of  art  cast  wtth  Mack-lead.  .      „      -  ,      . 

in  bronzt    Egyptian  idols  of  bronze  are  coil-  ^  .fl'J'ii""'',  AgHoIO,  or  Aflgno,  5nyo-16,  or 

tained  in  the  British  Museum.    The  most  celev  ^jer'A    bron-zc  no,    Italian    painter    of    the 

brated  antique  fironie  statues  are  the  'Sleeping  Florentme  school:  b.  Monticelh.  ngr  Florence, 

Satyr> :  the  two  youthful  athletes:  the  colossal  1502;  o.   i573.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Jacopo  da 

equestrian  stalote  of  Mar'cus  Aurelms,  at  Roftie ;  Pontormo    and    an    admirer    and    mutator    of 

the   Hercules   of  the   capitol:  the  colossal  head  Michad  Angelo.     One  of  his  best  paintings  is  a 

of  Commodus ;  (he  statue  of  Septirtiius  Sevtrus  Christ  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence. 
in  the  Barberini  Pdlace.   fias-reltefs,  vauhs,  and  Brooch,  an  ornament  woni  on  the  dresi, 

doors   of  public  edifices  were  ornamented  *i(H  to  which  it   is  attached  by  a  pin  stuck  throt^ 

decorations  oif  th^  same   metaJ.    UrMo  VIII.  the  labricj    Btcoches  ace  of  great  antiquity,  and 

took  firMi  the  Paotheon  alone  450,006  pomds  ^ere  formerly  ^txn  by  Wen  as  well  as  women, 

of  bronze,  which  he  used  for  the  omEimnts  oi  They  were  used  by  both  sexes  among  the  Greeks 

St.  Peter's,  and  for  the  cannon  of  tba  eastk  <rf  and    Roaaans,   and   also   in  the   Middle  Ages, 

St  Angela    One  of  these  was  annpostd  wfao%  Among  the  Highlander^  oi  Scotland  there  are 

of  bronee  nails  taken  from  the  portico,  and  bora  preserved,  in  several   families,  ancient  brooches 

the    inscription,    Ex    ciavis    trabaUbms    porticma  of    rich   -vtrorkmanship   and   hrriify   ornamented. 

Agrippa.    Bronte   was   considered  by  the  an-  Some  of  them  are  inscribed  with  characters  to 

cients  as  sacred  to  the  gods;  and  the  Roman  which  particular  virtues  were  attributed,  and 

emperors  who  strudt  gold  and  silver  coins  could  seem  to  have  Been  used  as  a  sort  of  amulet  or 

not  Strike  them  of  bronze  without  tlic  perniis-  talisman. 

sion  of  the  Senate;  hence  the  inscription  S.  C  »„„i,  i.„; . , ■»_  ._„  -...  •. 

(5fnahu  conwifc).    The  words  moneto  sacru  ,^^}  ™"'  %  comhnmity  organtted  m 

ire  found  only  on  bronze  medals.    AH  tba  in-  J^i,^?'^   y'=,?^''^o"-''u  **"?■  J'^'H   '*"* 

strwnents  of  icrific*  and  Ba<,rta  vessds  of  tk«  ^1^!^  IJ^^    'Sw''  tt  ^^LA  « 

ancients  wert  of  bronze.     (For  the  mtthod  rf  fSnl^^^Jr^     «       J^h.T^^^l 

casting    in    bronze    among    the    ancients,    s«i  ??.^  l/i™  ^.??.?5!  .^.L?"^^'^ ..,  A^-^^.? 


III!    t?  1™*— ■»  <ui...r,  I  ™»  a-f  1  t™,!,  ;;  >    Tk-  'he  mcmbefs  of  this  associatton  were  NathanlBl 

the  mflcience  of  the  amosphm  .na  for  catts  ol  a„„,4„    ,(„„,   ^    yy^^    Theodore   P.iter. 

ejlebmri  .mi»ie^    The  molil}  .re   m.de   on  g„        ^    j^;     ^^  M.rjtiret  Foller.    Th. 

the   patten.,    ot   pl.slet    >nd    Vi'H""'    ^  Idnl  of  ihe  ..weilttion  w.s  to  promote  the  re- 

furts  sr.  then  covered  on  the  mude  v.«h  .  eoit-  „,^„irf„  „,  ^i.t,  i„  „cofds«<  «ith  the 

101  of  cUy  »«  thick  as  the  bronie  is  intended  to  f,„^\i,  .(  co-dperttion.    The  Me  of  the  eom- 

!«■.  T'^.^^''^  '*  I""*  '^"^  *"^,    ■V'^  ""  ■'!  inanity  was  very  simple;  every  one  had  sonM 

uiside  with  a  niicleus  or  core  of  plaster  and  rtwe  of  the  wott  to  do,  the  rate  of  pay  hein« 

brick-dust,   nrfcted   with    water.    When    this    W  practlcaily  tHe  same  for  all  kinds  of  Work;  and 

done  the  moid   is   op.Sied,  and  the  clay  care-  al,  had  a  shire  in  the  educational  advantages 

folly  removed.    The  mould,    with   ita  aoi«,  i,  and  tla:  social  enfoymems.    There  were  a  nom- 

tJien  tfaorougWr  dried,  and  the  core  secured  id  ber  oS  itxiusttfal  employmettis  besides  thd  till- 

its  poiHtion  by  bars  of  bivmse,  whicfa  pass  nrio  ing  df  flie  fartn,  and  fhe  surplus  prdduCt  W«a 
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sdd  to  outeiders.    The  scbool  was  also  an  im-  tives  to  abandon  their  irregular  and  pinCial 

portant    feature,    furnishing    instruction    in    all  mode  of  life,  and  to  turn  themselves  to  i«ricul- 

grades,   including  college   subjects;   pupils   out-  ture  and  commerce.     For  this  end  he  puUishcd 

side  the  communicr  were  received  on  the  pay-  a  code  of  laws,  establishing  free  trade  and  ^r- 
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t  small  fee.    In  1843  the  association,  sonal    equality,  and    declaring  piracy    : 

coining  under  the  influence  of  Albert  Brisbane,  punishable  with  death.    His  efforts  were  woa- 

adopted  the  organization  of  the  phalanx  accord-  derfuUy   successful.    In    conjtmction    with  the 

ing  to  the  plan  of  Fourier,  and  established  the  British  naval  commanders  be  carried  on  war 

three  'primary  departments*  of  agriculture,  do-  against  the  pirates  with  great   vigor.    A  sum 

mestic  industry,  and  mechanic  arts ;   it   became  of  money  was  paid  by  government  for  the  head 

also    a    centre    of    the    Fourierist    propaganda,  of  each  pirate,  and  under  this  system  the  Malay 

After  this  change  the  prosperity  of  Brook  Farm  rovers   were   soon   almost    extirpated.    On  his 

declined    rapidly ;    on    3    March    1846   the    new  return  in   1847,  Mr.   Brooke  was   received  with 

building,  the   Phalanstery,  was  burned,  and  the  general   favor,   his   position   was   recognized  by 

association   finally  dissolved  in  October   1847.  the  government,  he  received  the  honor  of  Knight 

Bibliography. —  Codman,   'Brook  Farm,  His-  Commander  of  the  Bath,  and  was  made  gover- 

toric    and    Personal    Memoirs' ;    Frothingham  nor  of  Labuan,  an  island  near  Sarawak  which 

'Life   of   George    Ripley'  ;    Noyes,   'History   01  had   been    acquired    by   the   British.     After   his 

American   Socialisms'  ;   Swift,  Lindsay,   'Brook  return  to  Borneo  he  continued  to  labor  as  be- 

Farm,  Its  Members,  Scholars,  and  Visitors.'  fore  for  the  extension  of  British  influence.    In 

Brooke,  Francis  Key,  American  Protestant  J^S*  be  j^ent  as  ambassador  to  Siare,  and  n« 

'  >iscopal  bishop :  b.  Gambier,  Ohio,  2  Nov.  1852.  ^°^?   after   gave    up   his   post   as    governor  of 

e  was  graduated  from  Kenyon  College  in  his  ^f^uan.     On    the    outbreak    of    the    war   wilh 

native  town  in  1874,  and  entering  the  Episcopal  ^'^^,  ^   '857,   his  residence  was  suddmly  a  - 

ministry  was   snccessiveiy   rector  in  the   Ohio  ^'^^^  by  about  4,000  Chinese,  and  he  himself 

towns  of  College  Hill,  Portsmouth,  Piqua.  and  ^i^  escaped  by  swimming  across  the  river.    His 

Sandusky ;  and  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  and  Atchison,  adherents  soon  rallied,  however,  ^d  at  the  head 

Kan.    In    1893  he  was  consecrated  bishop   of  of  a  large  body  of  Malays  and  I^ks  he  drove 

Oklahoma  and  IndUn  Territory.  the  Chinese  from  Sa^wak  with  the  loss  of  h^f 

D...1..   !!»._   T-i.i,  j..~..:.t  .-J  „«„.i  their   number.     In    1863   be   finally   returned  to 

Brooke.  Heniy.  Irish  dramatist  and  novel-  ^^^^^    ^^^^-       ^■^^  ^vemment  in  the  hands 

'rL^   n-v^l"^;.    '.^"V^\^^=H*i     Jf;  of  his  nephew,  Charles  Brooke.     Whatever  may 

rator,    Devonsh.rt     10    Oct      1783.    He    was  ^  ^^.omeU  of  the  policy  of  Sir  James  Biookt. 

eduMted   at    Dubim   University,  and  began  to  ^^^^  ^»  ^  „^  ^^^^^^  ^J  („  ,1,^  ^„^f^^^  derived 

practice  at  the  bar;  but  bis  taste  was  decided  for  f,^  jj  ^y  ,he  people  of  Sarawak.     He  estal^ 

poetry  and  general  literature,  and  he  came  for-  ,i^  j  civilization  and  opened  up  a  trade  where 

ward  as  an  author  l^.publishing  a  tragedy  called  p^viously  they  had  scarwly  any  existence.    Un- 

'Gustavus  Vasa,' which  was  remarkably  popular  g„  j,;^  administration  Sarawak  increased  from 

at  the  time,   and   was  translated  into  Frendi,  a  village  of  1,000  inhabitants  to  a  town  of  i&ooo. 

though   It   IS  nowalmost   forgotten.     He  wro.te  ^.tjie   the  tradT  increased  in  the  same  propor- 

several  other  tragedies,  and  also  several  novels,  ,;  "^ 

one  of  which,  the  *Foo]  of  Quality,'  possesses  ,  .... 

considerable  merit,  and  was  re-published  with  a  Brooke,  John  Ratter,  American   imlitary 

preface  by  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.    The  death  officer:  b.    Pottsville,   Pa.,   31    July    183B.    He 

of  his  wife,  and  the  loss  of  a  favorite  child,  com-  entered  the  army  as  captain  m  a  volunteer  vt^- 

pletely  broke  his  spirit,  and  he  lived  for  a  short  "i"*  0°  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in 

time  in  a  state  of  second  childhood.  i86r,  and   resigned  in  February   1866,   with  the 

.Bm-  J   o„„.,t„,   n.,.n„ru;»=   .T  T,        ,ofio    u  ibSS,   and   major-general,   sa   May    lagy.    Alter 

1803,  d.  Buirator,  Devonshire,  11  June  1868.  He  j,    'declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  he  was 

was  brought  at  an   early   age  to   England,   and  j^^^^  in  command  of  the  ist  Pro^ioAal  Ami, 

having  completed  his   education   there   obtained  £  ^^   subsequently   distinguished   himself 

a   cadetsh.p    in    the   Indian    army.    He   d.stin-  -^  ^^  campaign  in  Porto  Rico   and  was  made 

gu.shed    himself   m   the   Burmese   war    (1826),  ^  ^^^^e,  ^j  %^  j^j^t   military  commission  lo 

and  subsequently  sailed  to  China      On  this  vpy-  arrange  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the  United 

^e  there  rose  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  ridding  3^,^,      Qn  13  Dec.  1898,  he  was  appointed  mill 

the   Eastern   Archipelago   from   the  scourge   of  tary  and  civil  governor  of  Cuba,  a  post  which 

pira^,   and   ameliorating   the   condition   of   the  },e  held  till  April  1900,  when  he  was  succeeded 

mhabitanls.    Havmg  come  into  the  possession  of  j,.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.    On  10  May    follow- 

a  large  fortune  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  jng^  he  succeeded  Maj.-Gen.  Wesley  Merritt  as 

bought  one  of  the  royal  yachts,  and  set  sai    for  commander  of   the  Militaq'   Department  of  the 

the  East   (October  1838).     Having  directed  his  ^^,   ^it],  headquarters  in  New  York. 
course  to  the  island  of  Borneo,  he  found  Mnda 

Hassim.  uncle  of  the  king  oi  Borneo,  and  Brooke,  Stopford  Augustus,  English  cler- 
Pajah  of  Sarawak,  a  district  on  the  northwest  gyman  and  author :  b.  Letterkenny,  Donegal  Ire- 
coast  of  the  island,  engaged  in  suppressing  a  land,  14  Nov.  1832.  After  a  brilliant  course  il 
revolt.  The  rajah  being  hard  pressed,  agreed  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was  ordained  in  the 
to  make  him  his  successor  in  return  for  his  as-  Anglican  Church  in  1857.  From  that  year  nil 
sistance.  The  offer  was  accepted,  Brooke  took  1859  be  officiated  as  curate  of  St  Matthews, 
command  of  the  rajah's  army,  and  speedily  re-  Marylebone  (London);  and  in  1876,  after  hai- 
duced  the  rebels  to  submission.  Being  now  e&-  ing  held  various  other  clerical  appointments,  he 
tablished  in  the  government,  and  recogiuied  as  became  minister  of  Bedford  CThapel,  Blooms- 
Rajah  of  Sarawak  by  the  sultan  of  Borneo  bury,  where  he  officiated  till  his  retirement  from 
(i84i)>  he  endeavored  to  induce  the  Dyak  na-  regular  ministerial  work  in  i8p4.    In  it^  be 
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was  appointed  one  of  the  chap)ains-in-ordtiiai^  public  library  (64,000  volumes),  and  manufacto- 
to  the  queen.  Having  become  a  tlnitarjan  in  his  ries  of  electric  motors,  and  philosophical  instni- 
views.  he  left  the  Church  of  England  in  1880,  ments.  but  is  chiefly  a  place  of  suburban  resi- 
but  till  1894  still  continued  to  occupy  the  same  dence,  being  the  most  beautiful  and  wealthy  sub- 
-lulpit,  Bedford  Chapel  being  private  property,  urban  town  in  the  country.  It  was  first  settled 
*e  has  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher  in  1634,  and  was  known  as  "the  hamlet  of  Muddy 
and  writer  on  religious  subjects,  and  also  as  a  River"  until  its  incorporation  as  Brookline  in 
poet,  but  more  especially  as  a  literary  critic  and  1705.  Consult  Bolton,  'Brookline:  the  History  of 
historian  of  English  literature.  His  chief  works  a  Favored  Town'  (189?).  Pop.  (1910)  37,792. 
are  'Life  and  Letters  of  the  Late  Frederick  W,  i,  i_i  n  ii-  .l  j  1  i  i  it 
Robertson  of  Brighton-  (1865);  'Christ  in  ^  ^J""""^' "?■  J"'  v*' t"?"*^  '."/■^''f  ^"^  *.t* 
Modem  Life'  (i8;i)  ;  'TheologS- in  the  English  five  boroughs  of  New  York  ci^y.  It  mcludes  th« 
Poets>  (1874)  'Primer  of  English  Literature'  f-?"^|i^«  9^  the  county  of  Kings  and  was.  un- 
(1876).  an  admirable  little  work;  'Riquet  of  »''  i^oS  "[hen  "  was  consol.dated  with  New 
the  Tufi>  (1880),  a  love  drama;  'The  Eariy  York,  the  fourth  largest  city  m  pomt  of  popula- 
Lifc  of  Jesus'  C1888);  'Poems'  1888)  ;  <His-  tion  m  the  United  Slates  It  covers  the  western 
tory  of  Early  English  Literature :  from  Its  Be-  ","^'5'^^,  "f  Long  Island  is  situated  m  lat  40 
ginning  to  the  Accession  of  Alfred'  (1892),  the  4''  SO  N.,  Ion.  73  59  S?  W.,  and  has  an  area 
only  work  in  English  treating  adequ^ly  its  of  77-52  square  miles,  extending  from  the  East 
special  subject;  'Tennyson:  His  Art  and  Rela-  S'^IIJL^  ^^^fU'^^'l?  ""  1^  "'.^^"l!^  "t  m 
l.ons  to  Modem  Life'  (1894);  "The  English  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  the  old  city  of  New 
Poets  from  Blake  to  TennyTn'  ( 1894)  ;  'Jesus  X"'*^'  '°  '">«  Atlantic  Ocean  and  to  Newtown 
and  Modern  Thought>  (i894);'The  Old  Testa-  ^reek  and  Queens  County  on  the  ea^.  .Us 
ment  and  Modern  Life>  (1896)  ;  'The  Gospel  of  e«treme  length  from  Newtown  Creek  to  Bri^- 
Joy'  C1898);  besides  several  volumes  of  ser-  ton  Beach,  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  is  11  miles,  and 
mons.  His  son,  Stopford  Wentworth  Brooke,  'ts  average  width  is  over  7  miles  It  appears  to 
was  pastor  of  the  First  (Unitarian)  Church  in  haye  been  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  site  of  a 
Boston,  Mass,  1886-98.  '  Krea^  city,  for  bo  many  natural  advantages  arc 
_  '  ,  .  ,  rarely  to  be  found  withm  a  similar  area  for 
BrookhBTen,  Miss.,  a  city  and  county-seat  (h^  building  up  of  a  great  industrial  and  com- 
»f  Lincoln  County ;  on  the  Tlhnois  C.  R.R. ;  56  metcial  community.  The  island  of  Manhattan  ii 
miles  south  of  Jacksotv  the  State  capital.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  business  activity  of  the  Amer- 
the  seat  of  Whilworth  Female  College  (Method-  ican  metropolis,  and  it  may  retain  that  primacy 
ist),  one  of  the  most  popular  educational  insti-  for  all  time,  but  its  restricted  area  limits  its 
tutions  in  the  South,  and  St.  Francis  School  capacity  and  forbids  its  expansion.  The  ten- 
(Roman  Catholic),  and  is  the  trade  centre  for  a  dency  has  been  for  some  years  to  expand  sky- 
lar^e  farming,  cotton,  and  yellow  pine  lumbering  ward  and  to  utili7e  to  the  utmost  the  ground 
region.  An  electne  light  and  power  plant  is  area  of  the  island  by  the  erection  of  iofly  build- 
owned  by  Lhe  city.  Pop.  (1910)  5,293.  jngs,  many  of  them  exceeding  ao  stories  in 
Brookinjp,  S.  D.,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  hei^t,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  expansion  in 
Brookings  County;  on  the  Chicago  &  N.  R.R. ;  this  direction,  and  there  seems  no  possibihty 
60  miles  north  of  Sioux  Falls.  It  is  chiefly  a  of  adding  to  the  amount  of  Manhattan  water- 
dairying  place ;  has  electric  lights,  waterworks,  front  available  for  purposes  of  commerce,  while 
and  several  mills;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  South  the  high  price  of  land  caused  by  the  imperious 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  and  of  the  United  demands  of  trade  compels  those  engaged  in 
States  Experiment  Station.     Pop.   (1910)   3iW0-  business    in    Manhattan    to    seek    their    homes    . 

Brootite,  a  mineral  only  known  in  the  form  elsewhere,  Brooklyn  has  profited  during  the 
of  orthorhombic  crystals.  It  is  an  oxide  of  ti-  greater  part  of  its  history  from  this  compulsion, 
tanium,  having  the  formula  TiOi.  It  is  found  in  and  its  population  has  increased  at  a  con- 
a  variety  of  colors,  red,  yellow,  black,  and  stantly  accelerated  ratio  as  the  demands  of  bus- 
browti.  It  has  a  hardness  of  5.5  to  6.0,  and  iness  have  made  property  more  valuable  in  the 
a  specific  gravity  of  3.9  or  4.0.  It  occurs  in  older  portion  of  the  city.  Since  i860  Brooklyn 
Switzerland,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  Wales.  In  has  advanced  in  population  more  rapidly  than 
the  United  States  it  is  found  (in  stout  black  any  other  American  city,  although  the  period 
crystals  known  as  "arkansite")  at  Magnet  Cove,  of  its  most  rapid  growth  dates  from  the  open- 
Ark.;  also  at  Paris,  Maine,  in  Ulster  County,  ing  of  the  first  bridge  across  the  East  River  in 
N.  v.,  and  in  North  Carolina.  The  mineral  lfS3.  Brooklyn's  large  territorial  area,  much 
was  named  for  the  English  mineralogist.  H.  J.  of  which  is  still  devoted  to  market  gardening, 
Brofdce.  must,  for  many  years  to  come,  keep  the  cast 
*>  Li.  t,r  ■  n  I  rr  "'  ^  homc  within  thc  resources  of  people  of 
Brookhme  {VfonKa  Sweotiwgo,  and  V.  moderate  means,  especially  as  regards  the  out- 
tmertcana),  two  species  of  speedwell,  pcren-  lyjng.  sections,  which  are  thoroughly  covered  by 
n.al  plants  of  the  natural  otAw  Scropkul^iocea  electric  railways.  The  character  of  the  soil  and 
common  ,n  ditches  and  wet  places  in  Europe  tj,e  freedom  from  any  rocky  hills  makes  nearly 
and  America  respectively  and  attractive  for  every  foot  of  ground  admirably  suited  to  build- 
their  axillary  racemes,  of  bluish  flowers,  for  i„g  purposes.  The  greater  part  of  the  borough 
which  they  are  grown  m  damp  places  for  oma-  j,  situated  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
mental  purposes.  tide-water.  A  low  range  of  sand-hills,  from 
Brookline,  Mass.,  a  town  in  Norfolk  ^  to  200  feet  high,  runs  north  and  east  through 
Cbonty,  on  the  Charles  River,  and  the  Boston  &  its  centre,  which  slopes  gently  down  on  both 
A.  R.R, ;  three  miles  west  of  Boston,  with  which  sides  to  the  East  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
't  is  connected  by  electric  railroad.  It  con-  The  natural  configuration  of  the  site  sim- 
lains  the  villages  of  Cottage  Farm,  Longwood,  plifies  drainage  and  other  similar  municipal 
and  Reservoir  Station ;  has  a  granite  town  house,  problems  to  a  material  extent,  while  the  loci- 
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tion  o/  the  borough,  between  ocean,  river,  and    wty  wealthy  can  afford  to  live  m  Manttattan. 

bay,  mirtgates  (he  exlrenies  of  winter  cold  and     and  the  very  poor  base   no  altEmative    but  6 


r  heat,  and  makes  il  a  desirable  place  of  crowd  into  its  hivt-like  lenemcnts,  but  it  may 
residence  throughout  the  year.  he  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  paJace  and  the  tene- 
Its  advantages  as  a  centre  of  commerce  and  ment  —  using  the  latter  woro  in  its  ordinary,  not 
industry  are  no  less  than  those  which  made  it  its  technical  sense  —  are  alike  unknown  in 
famous  aa  a  city  of  homes  before  its  consolida-  Brooklyn.  No  place  of  lilte  population  is  freer 
tion  with  the  metropolis.  Its  wafer-front  avail-  from  those  congregations  and  nurseries  of  crime 
able  for  shipping  comprises  two  miles  on  New-  and  disease  known  as  "slums,"  and  in  no  city  is 
town  Creek,  inclading  its  basins,  an4  nearly  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  housed 
lo  miles  on  the  E^st  River  and  New  York  under  decent  and  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  for 
Bay.  The  construction  of  large  docks,  such  as  this  reason,  and  because  the  growth  of  Brook- 
those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Erie  basins  —  the  latter  lyn  has  kept  pace  in  other  respects  with  its 
being  the  chief  point  of  entry  of  the  canal  barges  growth  in  numbers,  that  the  population  in- 
Ihat  bring  great  cargoes  of  grain  from  the  dis-  creased  from  279,122  in  i860  to  599,4QS  in  1880; 
tributing  centre  at  Buffalo  to  the  Brooklyn  1,166,582  in  1900,  and  1,634^51  in  191a 
grain-elevators  — have  largely  increased  the  The  earliest  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in 
wharfage  facilities  of  the  borough.  Kings  County  was  made  in  1619,  but  it  was  not 
Most  large  cities  grow  by  the  absorption  of  until  more  than  a  century  later  that  Brooklyn 
outlying  suburbs  and  adjacent  villages,  and  in  had  any  organized  existence.  It  was  the  scene 
this  respect  the  experience  of  Brooklyn  has  been  of  Washington's  first  battle  and  defeat  during 
striking.  The  name  of  Biook\yai  whkh  was  the  American  Revolution.  That  battle  was 
derived  frnni  the  town  of  Breuehlen.  in  Hoi-  fought  only  about  six  weeks  after  the  American 
land,  the  home  from  which  cane  moM  of  the  Congress  in  Philadelphia  had  adopted  the 
earliest  settlers,  was  first  attached  to  a  small  Declaration  of  Independence.  Washington's 
trading-villdge  that  grew  up  on  the  shores  of  army,  as  yet  raw  and  totally  unused  to  warfare, 
the  East  River  near  whjrt  is  now  the  Fulton  was  massed  among  Brooklyn's  hills,  while  Gen. 
ferry  10  Manhattan.  There  were  several  other  Howe,  with  30,000  seasoned  fighting  men.  occu- 
viU^c^  in  the  county  which  for  a  long  tiiaa  pled  StETten  Island.  The  Briisih  craraed  to 
retained  their  individuality  and  developed  along  Long  Islaiid,  lan<Ung  oa  the  plains  ot  New 
their  own  lines.  Across  the  Wallabout  swamp,  Utricht,  and  on  the  itiorning  of  27  Aug.  1776, 
to  the  eastward  —  "Wallabout"  being  derived  a  grinerst  advance  was  made  on  the  American 
from  a  settlement  of  Walloons  —  a  village  wa4  linea.  The  attack  was  made  at  three  points. 
laid  out  in  t&tf  which  was  incorporated  under  One  ^vision  advanced  thronsh  the  naar^wa  of 
the  name  of  Williamsburg  and  in  1851  became  Gowanaa,  and,  dsptte  a  gallant  resistance,  drove 
incorporated  as  a  city.  Then  Williamsburg  back  the  Maryland  regiment  to  the  main  body 
swallowed  up  the  older  and  adjacent  villages  ol  of  American  troops.  A  second  point  of  aitaclc 
Bushwick  and  Greenpoint,  just  as  Brooklyn  was  thrott^  wlat  is  now  known  as  Battle 
had  already  swallowed  up  Bedford  and  Pass,  in  Prospect  Park,  where  the  Americans 
Gowanus.  In  1894  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg  were  forced  back  on  the  entrenched  position  n 
were  consolidated.  The  town  of  New  Lots,  Fort  Green,  but  the  heaviest  blow  was  struck 
including  the  village  of  East  New  York,  canM  through  tb«  advance  of  a  strong  flanking  party, 
aeiit,  and  the  work  at  absorption,  as  far  aa  It  had  early  that  morning  passed  along  the 
Brooklyn  was  concerned,  was  completed  in  northem  base  of  the  ridge  ot  hills  in  what  is 
.  1894.  when  the  towns  of  Flatbush,  New  Utrecht,  now  the  Twenty-fourth  ward,  stuping  at  the 
Gravesend,  and  Flatlands  were  made  part  of  Howard  House,  a  tavern  in  East  New  York, 
the  city,  the  corporate  limits  of  which  then  and  impressing  its  owner  as  a  guide.  It  then 
included  all  of  Kings  County.  It  was  a  natural  advanced  upon  Washington's  forces  from  the 
process,  but  usually,  when  a  large  city  is  aur-  cast  A  misty  ni^t  fell,  with  no  general  en- 
ronnded  by  suburbs  that  are  destined  lo  absorp*  gagement,  and  by  morning  Washington  had 
lion,  the  lines  of  development  of  the  suburbs  withdrawn  his  troops,  under  cover  of  tog,  across 
are  indicated  and  set  in  accordance  with  their  the  East  River.  The  British  retained  poBSCS- 
inevitabie  destiny,  and  armexatioD  entails  no  sion  of  Bro<^lyn  until  the  evacuation  of  New 
confusion.  It  was  different-  with  Brooklyn.  York  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Brooklyn's  most 
Williamsburg,  Flatbush,  Canarsie,  Bushwick,  memorable  association  with  Revolutionary  his- 
and  East  New  York  —more  than  20  villages  and  tory,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  British 
hamlets  all  told,  that  are  now  a  part  of  the  prison  ships  — the  Jersey  and  its  consorts- 
borough  of  Brooklyn  —  had  each  its  own  plan  were  moored  in  Wallabout  Bay,  and  the  bones 
and  its  own  system  of  nomenclature.  The  of  ^i,000  victijns  of  British  severity  who  died 
result  has  been  hopeless  and  to  a  large,  extent  in  ^ose  floating  slaughter-f)ens  if^  Juried  at 
irremediable  confusion.  Duplication  of  street  Fo«  Green,  where  a  worthy  moitllmait  to  (heir 
names  may  be  corrected  by  the  substitution  of  patriotic  devotion  Is  soon  to  be  erected, 
new  names  for  the  old,  and  much  has  Brooklyn  was  incorporated  as  a  vitlMe  in 
already  been  done  in  that  direction,  but  the  con~  1801,  and  at  about  that  time  the  federal  gov- 
fusion  resulting  from  the  multiplicity  of  inde-  ernment  made  its  first  purchase  of  bnd  at  (be 
pendent  plans  on  which  the  various  parts  of  the  Wallabout  for  navy-yaru  purposes.  The  Brook- 
borough  were  originally  laid  out  have  never  been  lyn  navy  yard  is  now  the  best  equipped  in  the 
wholly  corrected,  and  Brooklyn  will  continue  to  jiosstssion  of  the  U.  S.  goremmeiM.  It  OSvers 
be  a  pazzlt  to  strangers  and  even  to  old  resi-  an  area  of  over  too  acres,  with  a  capacious  dry- 
dents,  dock,  and  a  mechanical  plant  capable  of  ship- 
It  is  as  a  city  of  homes  —  of  middte-elass  building  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Seine  of 
homes  —  that  Brooklyn  has  gaiiwd  its  distlnc-  the  finest  ships  in  the  United  States 'navy  have 
tive    diaracter    among   American    cities.      The  been  constructed  here,  and  its  great  repair  shops 
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are    kept    constantly    at    worL     A    splendidly  24i,ocxi  pupih  registered  in    her  public  schools 

equipped  naval  hospiial  occupies  a  fine  site  in  and  12,000  registered  kinderganen  pupils, 
connection  with  the  yard,  Brooklyn  has  no  university,  but  it  has  many 

Brooklyn  village  was  incorporated  as  a  city  excellent   private   schools   and   academies,   some 

in   1834,  with  George  Hall  as  its  first  mayor,  of    which,   such   as   the    Polytechnic   Institute, 

In  1854  came  consolidation  with  Williamsburg,  Adelphi  Academy,  and  St,  John's  College,  hold 

and  thereafter  the  growth  of  the  city  was  steady  collegiate  rank  and  may  grant   degrees.       The 

and   rapid.      Street   railway   enterprises   opened  parochial    schools    also    hold    high   rank,    while 

highways  through  outlying  farm  districts,  and  the   Pratt  Institute  affords  thorough  technical 

these  speedily  became  transformed   into  great  training  to  hundreds  of  pupils, 
thoroughfares,  and  Brooklyn  has  now  990  miles  The    Brooklyn    Public   Library,   with   which 

of  streets,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  paved  the    excellent    Brocdclyn    Library    has .  recently 

with  asphalt  been  incorporated,  maintains  an  extensive  sys- 

The  surface  and  elevated  railroad  lines,  all  tem   of   branch   libraries   throughout   the   bor- 

operated  by  electricity,  have  600  miles  of  tracks,  ough ;   and   when   this   is   supplemented   by   the 

and  cany  annually  about  500,000,000  passengers,  system  of  libraries  recently  presented  by  Mr. 

The   ETowth    of    Brooklyn,    was    largely   accel-  Andrew  Carnegie,  no  community  in  the  United 

erated  by  the  bridge  opened   In   18S3,  and  still  States  will  be  better  equipped  in  this  direction. 

further  stimulated  by  the  completion  of  the  two  These  Carnegie  branch  libraries  (20  in  number) 

additional  bridges  over  the  East  River.     The  will  be  in  charge  of  the  public  library  and  form 

tunneling  of  the   East  River,   under   direction  part  of  its  system, 

of  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  educational 

also     tended     materially     toward     Brooklyn's  institutions  in  Brooklyn  is  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 

further  growth,  tute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     This  valuable  and 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  Brook'  practically  unendowed  institution  is,  as  regards 

lyn  is  merely  *the  sleeping-place  of  Manhattan,"  its  present  buildings,  situated  upon  high  Eround 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  thousands  of  adjacent  to  Prospect  Park,  on  what  is  Known 

those  who  are  engaged  in  business  in  Manhattan  as  the  East   Side  Park  lands,  of  whidi    11  f^ 

find  their  homes  m  Brookiyn,-i- the  number  has  acres  have  been  leased  to  the  trustees  for  100 

been  estimated  at  between  100,000  and  200,000;  years.     It  is  the  development  of  a  school  of 

but  the  fact  remains  that  Brooklyn  itself  is  one  arts  and  sciences  founited  during  the  middle  of 

of   the  greatest  manufacturing  centres  of  the  the  igth  century  by  Augustus  Graham,  a  philan- 

United  States.     In  many  important  branches  of  thropist  of  EngUsh  extraction.    It  has  expanded 

industry  it  leads  all  its  competitors.     Its  most  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Franklin  W.  Hooper 

important  industry  is  foundry  and  machine-shop  and    a    public- spirited    board    of    trustees    into 

Products.  Brooklyn's  sugar- refining  industry  is  what  is  likely  to  prove  the  nucleus  of  a  great 
y  far  the  most  important  in  the  United  States,  national  academy.  It  already  has  a  well- 
nine  tenths  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  country  furnished  museum,  which  is  especially  rich  in 
being  relined  here.  Co t¥ee -roasting  is  another  prehistoric  American  reHcs,  and  departments 
large  and  important  industry  as  is  the  manu-  of  archaeology,  architecture,  astronomy,  botany, 
facture  of  chemicals.  Some  of  the  leading  pub-  chemistry,  domestic  science,  electricii^',  engi- 
lishers  of  the  United  States  have  located  their  neering,  entomology,  geography,  geology,  law,  . 
printing  and  bookbinding  establishments  in  mathematics,  microsct^y.  mineralogy,  music, 
Brooklyn.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  jute  manufac-  painting,  pedagogy,  philology,  philosophy,  pho- 
ture,  glass  and  porcelain  factories,  cordage  tography,  physics,  political  science,  and  psy- 
works,  and  other  important  industries.  The  chology,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  an 
following  statistics,  published  by  the  Census  expert  in  the  science.  Only  the  first  section  of 
Office  in  191 1  for  the  year  igog  will  give  some  the  museum  building  has  as  yet  been  erected, 
idea  of  the  extent  of  Brooklyn's  manufactures :  but  when  completed  the  entire  structure  will 
Establishments,  S.218;  capital  employed,  $362,-  cover  a  large  area,  with  four  interior  courts  to 
337.000;  cost  of  materials  used,  $235,133^000;  provide  light  for  the  central  portions  of  the 
salaries  and  wages,  $89,474,000;  value  of  prod-  building.  It  will  contain  on  the  first  floor  rooms 
ucts,  $417,323,000 ;  average  number  of  wage-  for  collections  illustrating  the  general  history 
earners  employed  during  the  year,  1333S3.  of  the  arts  and  architecture;  on  the  second 
Brooklyn's  public  school  system,  up  to  the  floor  rooms  for  the  illustration  of  the  practical 
date  of  consolidation  with  New  York,  held  a  arts  and  sciences;  and  on  the  third  floor  galler- 
high  place  in  the  esteem  of  public  educators,  ies  for  the  illustration  of  the  history  of  painting, 
In  18^  it  was  merged  in  the  public-school  sys-  engraving,  etching,  and  decorative  art. 
tem  of  tile  greater  city,  but  it  still  possesses  Brooklyn's  public  park  system  has  been 
many  of  the  characteristics  that  formerly  dis-  developed  on  a  scale  altogether  commensurate 
tinguished  it.  and  few  if  any  cities  in  the  world  with  the  character  of  the  borough,  and  full 
have  a  better  equipped  galaxy  of  public  schools,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  cheapness  of 
It  has  six  high  schools,  of  which  one  is  de-  land  to  make  provision  for  the  needs  of  the 
voted  to  manual  and  technical  instruction,  while  future  in  the  matter  of  breathing  places  and 
another  is  wholly  given  over  to  commercial  pleasure  grounds.  The  oldest  and  best  known, 
instruction.  Its  164  public  schools  are  crowded  although  not  the  largest  of  these,  is  Prospect 
almost  beyond  their  capacity  every  day  in  the  Park,  which  includes  516  acres  of  rolling  land, 
school  year.  Many  of  the  schools  in  the  poorer  with  picturesque  lakes  and  an  unrivaled  growth 
neighborhoods  are  kept  open  during  the  sum-  of  old  forest  trees.  Prospect  Park  is  beautifully 
mer  months  as  recreation  schools  for  the  laid  out,  special  care  having  been  taken  during 
benefit  of  children  who  remain  in  the  borough  the  40  years  of  its  existence  as  a  park  to  pre- 
during  the  ordinary  school  vacation,  and  who  serve  its  natural  characteristics.  Its  statutary 
are  taught  many  things  outside  of  the  ordinary  includes  figures  of  J.  5.  T.  Stranahan,  one  of 
school    curriculum.     Brooklyn  has   more   than  the  pioneers  in  the  matter  of  providing  public 
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Darks;  John  Howard  Payne,  Thotnas  Moore, 
Washington  Irving,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart. 
There  is  also,  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Hill,  a 
memorial  shaft  in  honor  of  the  Maryland  sol- 
diers who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 

Another  notable  pleasure  ground  is  Brook- 
lyn Forest,  which  includes  536  acres  on  the 
crown  of  the  ridge  of  hills  on  the  Queens 
County  border.  Except  for  the  laying  out  of 
walks  and  paths  it  has  been  left  in  its  natural 
Stale.  It  affords  splendid  views  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  Jamaica  Bay,  Sunset  Park,  a  reserve 
of  14  acres  or  the  shores  of  New  York  Bay,  and 
the  Coney  Island  Concourse,  which  runs  along 
the  Atlantic  shore  and  contains  70  acres,  are 
unique  in  their  location.  In  addition  there  are 
nearly  40  small  parks  and  recreation  grounds 
in  the  borough.  The  system  of  parkways  and 
boulevards  under  the  care  of  the  park  depart- 
ment covers  42  milea  of  well-paved  roadways, 
{o  which  additions  are  constantly  being  made. 
W.  C.  Bryant, 
I  Editor  Brooklyn  Timei. 

Brooks,  Charlca  WiUiam  Shirley,  English 
jouroatiEt,  editor  of  'Punch':  b.  London, 
39  April  1816;  d.  there,  23  Feb.  1874. 
He  settled  in  London,  wrote  dramas,  con- 
tributed 10  the  leading  periodicals  and  jour- 
nals, and  for  five  sessions  wrote  the  'Pariia- 
mentarj  SamBiary'  for  the  Moming  Chronitle. 
By  its  proprietors  he  was  sent,  in  1853,  oa  a 
mission  to  report  on  tha  condition  of  labor  and 
the  poor  in  Russia,.  Syria,  and  Egypt,  ahd  a 
result  of  his  abservations  appeared  in  ^The  Rug- 
sians  of  the  Soudi*  {1856).  He  wrote  political 
articles,  attracted  attention  by  several  dramas 
and  buTlesqnes,  and  in  1854  joined  the  staff  of 
the  London  'Pitach.*  In  1870  he  succeeded 
Mark  Lemon  as  its  editor.  His  novels,  which 
include  ^Aspen  Court*  (1855);  'The  Gordian 
Knot'  (I8fc);  'The  Silver  Cord'  (1861); 
'Sooner  or  Later,'  Trith  illustrations  by  Du 
Mawier  (1866-8);  <The  Naggeltons*  (1875), 
show  keen  observation.  He  also  wrote  'Amus- 
ing Poetry!  (1857).  His  son,  Recinaui  Shir- 
IRY,  collected  Brooks'  *Wit  and  Himior  from 
Punch'-  (1875). 

Brooks,  Elbridgc  Ceny,  American  Uni- 
versalis! clergyman :  b.  Dover,  N.  H.,  29  July 
1816;  d.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  8  April  i8?8.  His 
first  pastorate  was  at  West  Amesbury,  Mass., 
in  1837,  and  he  was  subsequently  in  charge  of 
churches  at  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,   Lynn,  Mass.,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

Brooks,  Elbridgc  Streeter,  American 
author,  son  of  Elbridge  Gerry  Brooks 
(q.v.)r  b.  Lowell,  Mass.,  14  April  1846; 
d.  Somerville,  Mass.,  7  Jan.  1902.  He 
was  the  author  of  more  than  40  books 
for  young  people,  intended  to  familiariie 
them  with  American  history,  among  which  are 
'Historic  Boys';  'Chivalric  Days';  'The  Story 
of  the  American  Indian'  ;  'The  Story  of  New 
York' ;  'Heroic  Happenings'  (1893)  ;  The  True 
Story  of  George  Washington'  (1895);  'The 
Century  Book  of  Famous  Americans'  (l8g6)  ; 
'Stories  of  ihc  Old  Bay  State*  (1899)  ;  'A  God- 
son of  Lafayette'  (igoo)  ;  'Under  the  Allied 
Flags'  (1901).  He  edited  the  'Wide  Awake 
Magazine'  for  several  years,  and  was  the  lit- 
erary adviser  of  the  Boston  publishing  house  of 
D.  Lathrop  Company  from  1895  until  his  death. 


Brooks,  James  Oordon,  American  poet: 
b.  Claveraek,  N.  Y.,  3  Sept.  1801 ;  d.  Albanj,  20 
Feb.  1841.  He  studied  law,  and  removed  in 
1823  to  New  York,  where  he  became  editur  of 
the  'Minerva,*  a  literary  journal,  and  afterward 
of  the  'Literary  Gazette,'  the  'Athenasum,'  and 
the  Morning  Courier,  continuing  in  all  these 
papers  the  publication  of  his  verses.  In  1838 
he  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Aikin,  who  had 
written  under  the  signature  of  Norma,  and  the 
next  year  appeared  the  'Rivals  of  Estc,  and 
Other  Poems,  by  Tames  G.  and  Mary  E 
Brooks.' 

Brooks,  John,  American  soldier,  and 
governor  of  Massachusetts:  b.  Medford,  1752; 
d.  I  March  1825.  While  pursuing  the  study  of 
medicine  be'  displayed  a  love  for  military  exer- 
cises, and  having  settled  as  a  medical  practi- 
tioner at  Reading  undertook  the.  drilling  of  a 
company  of  minute  men,  with  whom,  on  the 
news  of  the  expedition  to  Lexington,  he  marched 
in  time  to  see  th-  retreat  of  the  British.  Pro- 
moted soon  after  to  the  rank  of  major  In  the 
Continental  service,  he  assisted  in  throwing  up 
the  fcH-lifications  on  Breed's  Hill,  and  was  espe- 
cially serviceable  to  the  array  as  a  tactician.  He 
was  made. lieutenant-colonel  in  1777,  3nd  in  the 
battle  of  Saratoga  stormed  the  intrenchments  of 
the  G'^rman  troops.  He  was  a  faithful  adherent 
of  the  commaiider-in-chief  during  the  conspiracy 
at  Newburg.  Washington  requesting  him  to 
keep  his  ofRcers  witliin  quarters,  that  tbey  might 


attend  the  insurgent  jneeling,  his  reply  <t 
"Sir,  I  have  anticipated  your  wishes,  and  my 
orders  are  given."  Washington  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  said:  "Col.  Brooks,  this  is  just  what 
I  expected  from  you.*  After  the  peace  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Medford,  and  was  for  many. years  major-general 
of  the  militia  of  his  county-  In  the  War  of 
1812  he  was  adjutant-general  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1816  was  elected  governor  oC  that  State, 
an  office  to  which  he  was  re-elected  annually  till 
1833,  when  he  declined  being  again  a  candidate, 
Brooka,  John-  Graham,  Americxn  lecturer 
on  economics :  b.  Acworth,  N.  H.,  19  July  1846. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  1875,  and  subsequently  studied  in  the 
univeraities  of  Berlin,  Jena,  and  Freiburg.  He 
was  for  a  time  in  the  work  of  the  Unitarian 
ministry,  and  was  for  several  years  a  lecturer 
in  the  extension  department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  For  two  years  he  served  as  an  ex- 
perl  in  the  department  of  labor  at  Washington, 
making  a  report  in  1893  upon  workjngmen's  in- 
in  Germany.     He  has  published  'Charity 


Brooks,  Maria  Oowan,  (Mama  del  Occi- 
dente)  .  American  poet :  b,  Medford,  Mass., 
about  1795;  d.  Matanzas.  Cuba.  II  Nov.  181S- 
She  spent  her  youth  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  London,  New  York,  and 
Cuba.  Her  chief  poem  is  'Zophiel,  or  the  Bride 
of  Seven, 'the  first  canto  of  which  appeared  in 
Boston  in  1825.  and  the  rest  was  finished  under 
Souihey's  supen'isicm  in  1833-  'Idomen,  or  th« 
Vale  of  Yumuri,*   is  an  autobiography   (1843), 

Brooks,  Noafa,  American  journalist  and  lu- 
thor:  b.  Caslire,  Maine,  30  OcL  1830;  d.  Lns 
Angeles,  Cal.,  16  Aug.  1903.  From  1850  lie 
was  connected  with  newspapers  iu  Massachu- 
seiis.  California,  Washington,  and  New  York. 


He  published  many  popular  books  for  boys,  ever  found.  No  man,  in  tnrth,  ever  did  ao  mueS 
among  which  are  'The  Fairport  Nine'  (iffio) ;  to  remove  prejudice  against  a  Church  that  had 
<Our  Baseball  Qub*   (1884)  ;  <How  the  Repub-     never  been  popular  in   New   England.     To   tht 


*Short    Stories    in    American    F^rhr    Politics*  ot  the  English  Church  as  that  o*'th»?  opprfessprs 

(1896);  'The  Boya  of  Fairport';  *The  Medi-  of  the  colony,  was  added  a  sente  of  resentment 

terranean  Trip.*                                                   '  toward  its  sacerdotal  claims  and  its  assumption 

Biwto.  Peter   Chardon,  American   ma-  •?*  ecclesiastical  supremacy.    But  he  nevertheless 

chaSTh^edtord,  E,  6  V  1767;  d.  Bos-  Sli^'^^'-I^X'^H  1.  nf  ^Th? 'A^^i^„°  f^nr^i 

. ,  I ,0 ti_  1 ; ilj_  i,..l.'J.^.f luc.^.  munion  to  the  title  01  *Jne  American  (.nnrcn,' 

rapidly  .wmrrf  ,  fomn.,  rertrinrin  *3,  >■»!  °f I'''"?;''!?™?-  "^''-J'L^'J'J^Z- 

intmn  in  mnnicipil  .«d  philmihropie  .t.irt  ''.  "■""■I  '"»",■    J"'  '''"'"''  /„!il!t'  .i,^! 

H«  »u  the  p™.idM  of  «v;™l  l«n™lo,l  .00-  I"  '."'i"  V  .t,'"  'I    S  Jl^  .    ,t     fS!™1 

Boston,  .od  5.1  in  both  houMi  of  the  Sut.  1«,  ra""*  ™  4?!'"" '"  "i'%  „„„  "5,  iS  S 

felatmJ.    He  wa.  one  oi  Upmost  prominen.  oj-  J"",,'"  S'Vif,  Si™    Si .  .£,?£?„(£ 

ponont.    of   the   lottew   nehone.  .then   oouS;  ^^f-    ^!''mn,HS^^„  il*^™^.  I,.  £ 

tonmced  bT  n«.n,  leipect.hle  pet»n,.    One  of  i±^-'l.  ^}'l'i'J''rSi:^rM,rSfn,>^,^, 

!.;_  J u.. ^.:.j  D u    T     E>..ntu;...u._<  cafflc  rcctor  Of  HOu'   J  rinity  Lnurcb  in  tne  same 

(iV^  ffi  lZ3^SS.?f'  BoSS   fSSiS  ="!■•    I»  =K«  k'  **"  "«S  to  Trinity  Church, 

■Uf.  of  P«r  C  Br«*.,.  n°L'"i",SSs.1.i?1?1*"  n' JdV'^f"- PHUp. 

Brooks,  PhUhps,  American  Protestant  Brook*  without 'a  word  abort  his  personality. 
Episcopal  bishop:  S.  Boston,  Mass.,  13  Dec.  irhich  was' almost  contradictory.  His  command* 
183s  ;  d.  there,  23  Jan.  1893,  He  inherited  the  ittg  figfure,  hiawit,  the  charm  'of  hisr  otmvGffu- 
best  traditions  of  New  England  historyj  being:  on  tion,  and  a  certain-  boyish  B^ety  and  natural 
the  paternal  side  the  direct  descendant  of  John  neSs,  dHew  peofde'  to  him  as  to  a  ^powetfnl 
Cotton,  and  his  mother's  name,  Phillips,  stand-  maghet.'  He'i.was- one  of  the  beat-known'  men 
ing  for  hiffh  leamfng  and  distinction  in  the  Con-  in  Atnerica;  people  pointed  him  out  to  strangers 
greg:a(ional  Church.  Horn  at  a'  time  when  the  in  bis  oim  city  as  they  pointed  oat  the  Corn- 
orthodox  faith  was  fighting  its  bitterest  battle  mon  and  the  Bunker  Hill  monument.  When  he 
with  Unitarianism,  his  parenls  accepted  the  dog-  went  to  England,  where  he  preached  before  thd 
mas  of  the  new  theology,  and  had  him  baptized  queen,  men  and  woiDcti  of  all  classes  greeted 
by  a  Unitarian  clergyman.  But  while  refusing  him  as  a  friend.  They  thronged  the  churcbea 
certain  dogmas  of  the  orthodox  Church  they  where  he  preached,  not  only  to  hear  him  bot 
were  the  more  thrown  hack  for  spiritual  sup-t  to  see  him.  It  was  said  of  him. that  a^  soon  as 
port  upon  the  internal  evidences  of  evangeli-  he  Mitefed  a  pulpit  he  was  absolutely  tluiMraoBBL 
cal'  Christianity.  Transition  to  the  Episcopal  Thera  was  no  trace  of  individual  experience  or 
Church  was. easy ;  the  mother  became  ^nEpiScd-  theological  conflict  by  whkli  he' might  belabded 
palian,  atid  the  future  bishop  received  all  his  He  was  simply  a  messenger  of  the  truth,  as  ho 
early  training"  in  that  communion.  Biit  heredity  held  it,  a  mouthpiece  of  the  Gospel  as  he  be- 
had  its  influence,  andjn  after  life  he  declared  lieved  'It  had  been  delivnredtO' him.  AlthoiMh 
that  the  Episcopal  Chilrch  could  reap  the  fruits  In  his  seminary  days  his  sarmons  were  ifo- 
of  the  long  and  bitter  controversy  which  di-  scribed  as  vague  and  unpnactieal,  he  was  as  great 
vided  the  New  England  Church  only  as  it  dia-  a  preacher  when  under  30  years  of  age  as  at  anjr 
cemed  the  spiritual  worth  of  Puritanism,  and  later  time.  His  early  sermotM,  delivered  to  liii 
the  value  of  its'  contributions  to  the  history  of  first  charge  in  Philadelphia,  displayed  the  wunt 
religious  thought  and  character.  Such  were  the  individuality,  the  same  -force  and  completenesi 
early  surroundings  of  the  man.  and  the  subse-  and  clearness  of  construction,  the  same  deep, 
qu^nt  influences  of  his  life  tended  to  foster  this  strong  undertone  of  religions  thon^it,  as  hu 
liberal  spirit.  'Wiien  he  entered  Harvard,  he  great  discourses  preached  in  Westminster  Ab- 
came  into  ac  atmosphere  of  intense  intellectual  bey  six  months  before  his  death.  His  sentences 
activity.  James  Walker  was  the  president  of  are  sonorous;  his  style  was  eharacteriied  by  a 
the  college,  and  Lowell,  Holmes,  Agassiz,  and  nohle  simplicity,  inpresBive,  'but  without  a  tduch 
Longfellow  were  among  the  professors.  He  showing  that  dramatic  effect  was  strained  fot 
graduated  with  honor  in  1855,  and  soon  after  en-  He  passionately  loved  nature  in  all  her  aspFCti, 
lered  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  at  and  traveled  widely  in  search  of  the  pictjiresiquM 
Alexandria.  'Va.  The  transition  from  Har-  hut  used  his  experience  with  reserve,  and  his  il- 
vard  to  this  college  was  an  abrupt  one.  The  lustrations  are  use<f  to  explain  human  life.  His 
Standards  of  the  KOrth  and  South  were  radi"-  treatment  of  Bible  narratives  is  not  a  transla- 
cally  different  The  theology  of  the  Church  in  tion  into  the  fnodem  manner,  nor  is  it  an 
'Virginia,  while  tolerant  to  that  of  other  denom-  adaptation,  but  a  poetical .  rendering,  in  which 
initions,  was  uncompromisingly  hostile  to  what  the  flavor  of  the  original  is  not  lost  though  the 
it  regarded  as  heterodox.  lesson  is  made  contemporary.     He  used  ngures 

When  the  Civil  War  was  declared  he  threw  of  speech  and  drew  freely  on  history  and  art  for 
himself  passionately  into  the  cause  of  the  Union,  illustrations,  but  not  so  much  to  elucidate  his 
Yet  his  affection  for  his  Southern  classmates;  subject  as  to  ornament  it  As  might  be  ex- 
men  from  whom  he  so  widely  differed,  broadened  pected  of  one  who,  m  the  woild's  best  sense, 
that  charity  that  was  one  of  his  fine:?t  character-  was  so  thoroughly  a  man,  he  had  great  in- 
Istics,  a  charity  that  respected  conviction  wher-  fluence  with  young  men'  and  was  one  of  the 


BRO(»&— BROOH 


most  popolar  of  Harvard  preachers.  It  was  his 
custom  for  30  alternate  years  to  go  abroad  in 
the  summer,  and  there,  as  in  America,  he  was 
regarded  as  a  great  pulpit  orator.  He  took  a 
laree  view  of  social  questions,  and  was  in  syin- 
pathy  with  all  great  popular  movements.  His 
advancement  to  the  episcopate  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  all  parties,  except  one  branch  of  his 
cwn  church  with  which  his  principles  were  at 
Taiiance,  and  every  denomination  delighted  in 
tut  tievation  as  if  he  were  the  peculiar  proper^ 
of  each.  His  works  include  'Lectures  cm 
PreachinK>  (1877);  'Sermons'  (i8?8-8i); 
•Bohlen  Lectures'  (1879);  'Baptism  and  Cwi- 
firmation'  (1880);  "Sermons  Preached  in  Eng- 
lish Churches*  (1883)  ;  "The  Oidest  Schools  m 
America'  (Bos.  1885) ;  'Twenty  Sermons' 
(N.  Y.  1886)  ;  'Tolerance'   (1887)  ;  'The  Light 


of  Travel'  show  him  to  have  been 

observer,  with  a  lar^  fund  of  spontaneous  hu- 
mor.   See  Allen,  'Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips 
Brooks';  Howe,  'Phillips  Brooks'    (.190a). 
Brooks,    Prertoo   &autli,   American    poli- 


..-.i  graduated  at  South  Carolina  CoUege  in 
1839 :  elected  to  the  legislature  of  his  native  State 
in  1844 ;  raised  a  company  for  the  Mexican  war 
and  led  it  as  captain  in  the  famous  Palmetto 
raiment.  He  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1853. 
nude  his  first  speech  in  February  1854.  on  the 
subject  of  the  Nebraska  bill ;  speaking  also  in 
iuna  of  the  same  year  on  the  FadHc  railroad 
bill.  On  23  May  1856,  Senator  Sumner,  of 
Massachusetts,  having  emjrfoyed  in  a  speech  in 
the  Senate  various  expressions  which  had  greatly 
incensed  the  members  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina,  Brortts  entered  the  Senate  chamber, 
after  the  Senate  had  adjourned,  while  Sumner 
was  seated  at  his  desk  engaged  in  writing,  and 
with  blows  on  the  head  from  a  gutta-percha 
cane  struck  the  Senator  to  the  floor,  where  he 
left  him  insensible.  On  2  June  a  committee  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  reported  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Brooks'  expulsion.  In  the  final  action 
upon  the  report  there  were  lai  votes  in  favor  of 
and  95  opposed  to  it,  which,  being  less  than 
the  requisite  two  thirds  vote,  prevented  the 
House  from  agreeiag  to  the  resolution.  Mr. 
Brooks,  however,  resigned  his  scat,  and,  8  July, 
jileaded  guilty  before  the  court  at  Washington 
upon  an  indictment  for  assault,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  fine  of  $300.  Having  addressed  his 
eonstituents  on  the  subject  of  the  assault,  he  was 
re-elected  to  Congress  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and 
made,  on  7  Jan.  1857,  a  second  speech  on  the 
Nebraska  bill. 

Brooks,  Shirley.  See  Brooks,  Charles 
William  Shirley. 

Brooka,  William  KelttL  American  loolo- 
gist;  b.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  25  March  1848;  d.  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  12  Nov.  1908.  He  was  professor 
of  zoology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  from 
187&  He  wrote  'Handbook  of  Invertebrate 
Zoology'  (1882) ;  'Heredity*  (1884) ;  'The 
Development  and  Protection  of  the  Oyster  in 
Maryland'  (1884);  'A  Monograph  of  the  Genus 
Salpa'  (1893);  "Foundation  of  Zoology' (1898). 

Brooks,  William  Robert,  American  astron- 
omer: b.  Maidstone,  Kent,  England.  11  June 
1844.     He  was  educated  in  the  United  States, 


and  in  1874  founded  the  Red  Honsc  Observatory 
at  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  where  he  discovered  11  comets. 
Since  1888  he  has  beoi  in  charge  of  the  Smith 
Observatory  at  Geneva,  N,  Y.,  where  he  has 
discovered  12  more  comets.  In  18^  be  was 
elected  a  Felkiw  of  the  Royal  Astioaoroical 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Brooka  of  Sheffield,  a  fictitious  personage 
alluded  to  in  Dickens'   'David  Copperfidd.* 

Brooks's,  a  noted  London  Club  founded 
in  1764.  It  was  originally  a  sporting  establish- 
ment, managed  by  Altnack,  and  k&  secotMl  pro- 
prietor was  named  Brook^  the  chib  subsequently 
taking  its  name  from  him.  It  is  sittnted  at 
No.  60  Saint  James  Street,  and  is  politiral  in 
character.   . 

Broom,  various  shrubs  of  the  closely 
allied  genera  Genista,  Cylistts,  and  SpartiKm,  of 
the  natural  order  Leguntmoia,  natives  mostly  of 
the  warm  and  temperate  pans  of  the  Old  World. 
The  name  is  not  applied  to  qiedes  which  do  not 
have  the  long,  slender  twigs,  but  is  restricted 
to  those  characterized  by  these  slender  branches 
and  numerous  axillary  flowers.  Genista  mono- 
sperma  {Sfartium  monosp»rmmm  of  socne  bot- 
anists), a  Spanish  and  north  African  qwcies, 
attains  a  height  of  10  feet;  has  almost  leafless, 
grayish  branches;  small,  simple,  linear,  silky 
leaves;  fragrant  white  flowers  in  short  lateral 
racemes ;  and  one-seeded  pods.  It  is  planted  in 
shrubberies  and  is  ^rown  m  greenhouses  in  pref- 
erably loose,  dry  soil.  C  lincloria,  dyer's  green- 
weed,  a  native  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  is 
an  erect  shrub  about  three  feet  tall  with  some- 
what pubescent  branches  and  many  flowered 
axillary  racemes  which  are  terminally  panicled. 
Its  branches,  leaves,  and  blossoms  are  used  to 
dye  wool  yellow,  or,  when  mixed  with  wood, 
green.  Cytims  scoparius,  Scotch  or  common 
broom,  a  native  of  middle  and  southern  Europe, 
attains  a  height  of  20  feet,  but  usually  much 
less,  has  erect,  sknder  branches,  short  petioled 
leaves,  generally  large,  solitary,  long- stalked, 
drooping  yellow  flowers  and  Itfownish  black 
pods.  tt  has  been  largely  introduced  into 
the  United  States  for  oiriament,  and  is 
hardy  almost  as  far  north  as  Washington. 
It  succeeds  on  dry  soils,  and  produces  an  abun- 
dance of  bloom  in  late  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  stems  and  leaves,  which  are  very  bitter  and 
nauseous  tasting  and  smelling,  have  been  used 
in  dyeing  and  tannin;^  and  the  fibre  of  the 
former  used  to  make  doth  and  paper.  The 
wood  of  large  specimens  is  highly  valued  for 
turning  and  cabinetmaking.  C.  albus,  white  or 
Portugal  broom,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  which  attains  a  height  of  three  feet,  ' 
sometimes  even  20  feet,  has  ^scicles  of  axillary 
flowers,  for  which  it  is  frequently  planted  in 
shrubberies.  Many  other  species  are  valued  for 
ornamental  planting,  for  pasturage,  and  since 
their  flowers  yield  abundant  nectar,  for  bee  for- 
age. Sparlium  junceum,  Spanish  broonj,  a  native 
of  southern  Europe,  is  an  upright  shrub,  10  feet 
tall,  with  slender,  green  branches,  fragrant  yel- 
low flowers  which  appear  continuously  during 
summer,  and  in  California  where  the  plant  has 
been  introduced,  almost  throughout  the  year. 
It  grows  on  dry  soils  and  in  rocky  places.  Its 
fibre  is  used  to  some  extent  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France  for  rope-  and  doth-makint'  and  even  for 
making  some  kinds  of  lace.  See  Cytisus  ;  Gbh- 
ista;  SPAKtlUU. 
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Btoom-com,  (i)  (,Sorghiim  vulgare,  mil-  in  cardiac  dropsies,  Scoparirie  and  sparteia  are 
]«  or  Guinea-corn),  a  plant  of  the  order  of  the  two  active  principles;  the  action  of  sparteift 
grasses,  with  a  jointed  stem,  rising  to  the  heil^t  is  analogous  to  that  of  conja. 
of  8  or  10  feet,  extensively  cultivated  in  Nortii  B^oBe  (Gaelic  brothtu),  a  dish  sometime* 
Amenca.  where  the  branched  Pamde.  are  Mde  ^sei  in  Scotland,  made  by  pouring  boiling  wa- 
mto  carpet-broims  and  clotfces-bm^ea.  The  f  ^n),  ^,  ^^  y  ;„  „hich  meat  has  been 
seed  IS  used  for  feedmg  poultp  catUe,  etc  boiled,  on  oatmeal,  and  mixing  the  ingredients 
{3>  Sorghum  w«Aorata  from  which  a  kmd  of  by  immediate  stirring.  Butter  may  be  added, 
syrup  or  molasses  is  made^  and  sweet  milk  whe^  the  brose  is  made  with 
Broom  Rape  {Orobanche  ramota),  an  an-  water.  It  is  kail  brose,  water  brose,  or  beef 
nual  parasitic  plant  of  the  natural  order  Oro-  brose,  according  to  the  liquid  used,  Athole 
banchacea,  a  native  of  Europe  but  established  in  brose,  a  famous  Highland  cordial,  is  a  com- 
America,  especially  in  tobacco  and  hemp  fields,  pound  of  honey  and  whiskey, 
where  it  often  does  great  damage  by  sucking  Brodier  JonaHiaii,  a  name  of  personifica- 
tbe  juicM  of  the  plants  which  it  eventaaliy  kills,  tion  applied  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
Itt  slender,  ^ownish  or  straw-colored  stems  „  "John  Bull*  is  to  the  people  of  England, 
attain  a  height  of  6  to  15  inches,  bear  nraall  xhe  most  widely  accepted  explanation  of  it» 
Bcalea  instead  of  leava,  and  light  blue  sessile  origin  rests  on  the  tradition  that  Warfiington, 
flowers,  foltowed  by  an  abundance  of  mmote  on  assuming  command  of  the  New  England 
weds  which  rapidly  spread  the  pest  Qean  seed.  Revolutionary  forces,  being  in  great  straits  for 
clean  ctiltivation  and  change  of  crops  upon  Ou  arms  and  war  materia,  and  having  a  high  re- 
land  for  several  years  are  *c  only  safeguards  gaxd  for  the  judgment  of  his  frirad  the  governor 
and  remediea,  of  Connecticut  Jonathan  Trumbull,  raid  in  ftat 
Broom-aedge.  See  Anmopocow.  emergency,  'We  must  consult  Brother  Joiw 
„  ,  -r,  .  ,,  ,  ,  ,  than,'  This  expression,  being  repeated  on  other 
Brooms  and  Bnuhes,  Manufacture  ol,  in  difficult  occasions,  came  into  common  use,  and 
the  United  States.  Europeans  use  to  this  day  ,(  la^t  wa-,  eirtended  to  the  entir*  people  of  the 
a  broom  made  from  hickory  withes  tor  rough  country.  See  N atom ai,  NiCKMAWBi 
sweepmg,  and  the  long-haired  brush  for  house-  „..,,»■  ,»_„, 
work,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1850  that  Brotheitood  of  Andrew  and  Phfflp,  a 
Americans  discovered  the  valuable  properties  of  rel'ffoiis  order  founded  m  1888,  and  which  has 
a  variety  of  the  indigenous  Indian  maiie  for  spread  among  the  churches  of  19  denommations 
broom  making.  The  industry  was  for  a  time  ""=*  '*  fepresented  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
carried  on  in  a  desultory  way,  but  the  first  spates.  Its  official  organ  is  'The  Brotherhood 
factory  established  for  the  manufacture  of  Ster.'  The  pledge  of  (emcc  is  similar  to  that 
brooms  from  com  was  opened  in  1859,  by  °f,  '"«  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew  (q.v.). 
Ebenezer  Howard,  at  Fort  Hunter,  Montgomery  The  name  of  the  aoctety  contains  an  allusion  to 
County,  N.  Y.  Factories  were  also  soon  started  *=  ™=*  *2t  Andrew,  the  first  of  the  12  disciples 
m  Fort  Hunter  by  T(rfin  D.  Blood,  who  formed  ^9  l>«:Dme,  "  follower  of  Christ(  immediately 
the  firm  of  Blood  &  Herrick,  and  by  Ebenezer  fF^J  entering  upon  his  discipleship  sought  out 
Howard,  who  formed  that  of  Howard  &  Bron-  "'S  brother  Philip  and  brought  him  to  the  Mas- 
son.    All  of  the  broom  factories  established  at  ^'''■ 

Fort  Hunter  have  since  become  absorbed  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew,  a  religious 

American  Broom  and  Brash  Company,  and  all  organization  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcl^ 

are  in  operation  to-day.    The  broom  and  whisk-  founded  in  1883  in  St.  James'  Parish,  Chicago, 

broom  industry  is  now  carried  on  in  the  Eastern  It  has  more  th^n  T,aoo  active  chapters,  exclu- 

States  almost  entirely  by  the  American  Broom  sive  of  the  junior  department.    The  society  has 

and  Bmsh   Company,   which,  besides  the  fac-  extended  to  Canada,  England,  Scotland,  Au»< 

lories  named,  also  have  works  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  tralia,   the   West   Indies,   and   South    America. 

Dallas,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Richmond,  Va.  The  official  organ  of  the  brotherhood  is  <St.  An- 

The  business  in  the  Western  States  is  m  the  drew's   Cross,'   published  mondily.    There  ar« 

hands  of  the  Cupples  Woodenwarc  Company,  of  two  rules,  one  of  prayer  and  one  of  service. 

Saint   Louis,   and    Roeeboom    ft   Compatw,   of  The  pledge  of  service  hinds  every  member  to 

Chicago.     In    1880    there    were    in    the    United  make   an   camest   effort   to   bring  at   least   one 

States  980  establishments  for  the  manufacture  young  man  each  week  within  the  hearing  of  the 

of  brooms  and  brushes,  with  a  capital  of  $4,186,-  gospel. 

897,  and  a  product  valued  at  $10,560,855.  In  Bretticrbood  of  Sahit  Paul,  a  fraternity  of 
190S  there  were  reported  1,316  establishments,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  founded  in 
wiih  a  capital  of  $r2,oS2.236.  and  a  product  val-  ,8ps.  for  the  spiritual  and  social  benefit  of  its 
ned  at  521,103,776.  Many  brooms  are  made  by  members.  Of  the  three  orders  into  which  it  is 
hand  in  various  penitentiartes  throughont  the  divided  — the  Order  of  Jerusalem,  the  Order  of 
country.  There  are  also  many  brooms  made  m  Damascus,  and  the  Order  of  Rome— the  first  is 
blind  Mylums,  as  the  work  is  found  especially  for  new  members  and  those  who  are  not  pro- 
adapted  to  blmd  men.  fessin^  Christians :  the  second  for  members  of 
Broom  Tops,  the  fresh  and  dined  tops  of  'he  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  third 
CiiHsus  KopartHS  {common  broom).  There  are  ^°'  advanced  Christiana,  The  brotherhood  has 
two   official    preparations ;    the   decoction    (de-  ^  ''''"*'  '"<^  ^  regalia. 

c^fum  KoparH),  consisting  of  a  pint  of  dis-  Brothers  of  flie  Christian  Schools,  com- 

tiHed  water  to  an  ounce  of  the  dried  tops,  and  menly   called    Christian    Biwhers.    This    is    a 

the  juice  (j««im  ico>am).  made  of  three  ounces  Society  of  men  belongwiK  to  the  Roman  Cafh- 

of  the  fredi  expressed  juice  to  a  pmt  of  rectified  olic  Church  who  devote  themselves  exclusively 

HBnts.    They  are  valuable  diuretics,  especially  to  the  education  of  yomh.    The  Socie^  waa 


BROTHERS  OF  HHB  SACRED  HEART  ~  BROUOH 

founded  in  1680  by  Jean  Baatiste  de  la  Salle,  came  from  France  to  this  country  to  Wke  eharge 

Canon  of  the  Melropolitan   Church  of  Rheims,  of  parish  siJiools  and  asylums.     Th^  have  e»- 

who,  in  the  year  1900,  was  canonized  by  Pope  tablishments  in  the   diocese  of   New   Orleans, 

Leo  XIII.  Natchez,  Mobile,  Natchitoches,  Savannah,  Tren. 

The  Society  spread  rapidly  in  France,  partly  ton,  Indianapolis,  Manchester,  Providence,  Bos- 
because  the  Brothers  made  French  the  language  ton,  Indian  Territory,  and  over  30  place*  in 
of  Che  schools  iiistt-ad  of  Latin,  and  partly  be-  Canada.  In  September  igoo  at  a  general  Chap- 
cause  they  did  awpj  with  the  individual  system  ter  of  the  Congregation  held  in  France,  two 
of  teaching  by  grouping  the  pupils  together  into  provinces  were  formed,  one  for  the  United 
distinct  classes.  They  abandoned  the  lecturing  States  and  the  other  for  Canada.  The  object  of 
Style  in  ail  tlieir  instructions  tor  the  Socratic  the  Brothers  is  the  Christian  education  of  youth 
method,  introduced  .object-lessons  and  added  in  schools,  asylums  and  colleges,  A  novitiate 
museums  to  the  equipment  of  the  school.  for    Ihe    provmce    of    the   United    States    was 

These  bold  innovations  in  education  met  with  opened  in  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  June  1901. 

popular  favor  and  official  recognition,  and  did  Brothen  of  Our  Lady  of  Lonrdwi.    This 

™J™   nrn^'^t«™.ti;^*=fn    F™n?r"fn  congregation  w«  foundedby  Very  RfV.  S.  M. 

system   of  primary  mstniction   m   France.    In  r.\r.^„^  ;„  ,n,„     t..  ^i-w,  T.  .h-  rhn.ti.n  «t. 


»«hods    ol    0»eh»,B,    »,    Chramn    Breftm  „„h„  „yj„,, '..JTh.  nminrrf  *«  .ick  .nd 

tave  com.  to  b.  ooonderri   iht  fonridn.   of  jj'          ,;   .     ',,„,,,     p     « ;.,„  xiII.   .p- 

Soci.C'  sprad  to  Italy  Btlgiom.  »■"«"?.  Am-  j        j^    Brother;  ooirducl  a  Horat  of  Stndie. 

tn.,  Erillmd  and  Irefaodi  and  al.o  to  Canadi  ^TthmtSne  and  da,  Khool  at  Sootli  Park, 

ft.  Unitri  States,  Somh  America,  Mi*  aad  ^„^  ^   .„j   a  protectory   for   Hooieless    Boyl 

■L"Sm  metl,od.  of  teachtaB  follo,«l  1,  «  ™"""^  »'"  "^  ^""^  ^ "■ 

the  Brothers,  are  ejcplained  in  the  'Government  Brothers     of     Charity,     a     congregation 

of  the  Christian  Schools,'  while  the  qualities  founded  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  sanctifi- 

which  they  shotdd  possess  as  teachers  are  ex-  cation  of  its  members  by  the  practice  of   the 

pounded  in   the    'Twelve  Virtues  of  a  Good  three  simple  vows  aand  the  observance  of  its 

Master.'     Besidei  these  two   manuals,   the   So-  constitution.     Its  special  object  is  the  ministry 

ciety    has     published     for     the    benefit    of    its  of  charity  in  maintaining  and  ministering  to  the 

members    numerous    works    on    education    and  aged,  the  sidk'  and  the  insane,  in  sheltering  the 

pedagogy  together  with  a  series  of  text-books  on  poor,  in  educating  poor  children  and  performing 

all    subjects    taught   in    the    schools,   including  any  other  work  o!  charity  to  which  they  may 

logic,  ethics,  literature,  philosophy,  methodology,'  be   called.    The  congregation   was   founded    in 

mathematics,  physics,  etc.  Belgium  about  i8og  by  Rev.  L  Triest,  Canon  of 

The  Christian  Brothers  established  a  College  Saint  Bavon,  Ghent. 

!Sr«\y'oti?.^ld"?¥'.™.''*+J™--."  -   B""^"  "'  «■?  Chriad-.  InMn.ction,_  . 
Sunday  Schools  in   i6q4,  : 

«,".f;.i!l"»i;''  ^^f."i^'Z'^\ff.Zlli^°''^Z  Mennais,  and  ap^^ved  by.the  Holy  See'in  .891. 

SLrrvit,""s  fnTvery"  Vov^cl^Tihe'^':  T^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  t  S.""S*di<^ 

ciety  for  the  religions  formation,  and  scholas-  rfVo^t,^",,'^'' f  5^eT«:hdio^e  ofoItT^ 

ticates    for   the    Pj.daBOgical    framing    of   their  ^    ,^     ^j^         f  Saint   Hyacinth,  two  in 

TV^^^-J"^   f'T.    ""iw     .^L  l L5?„^,?  U^  diocese  of  Three  Rivers,  and  one  in  the  di<^ 

from  .the  pnmaryjo  he  college;  they  have  agri-  ^  Valleyficld-    The  ohjecl.  of  the  Order 

??.'fi"rl^lrl  i«  ,«;? t,l?^r^lfl    T^^^^^^  is.thc  Chrisdan  education  and  instrtKtion  of 

T^-l5".;.^fL  .te.f     s'^^M^r^^  Jn^^^  iOUth.    General     motherhoaac     at      Plotrml, 

UT^^,i^l1l\,l7^J^^n^^lh^        Ai,?^„5w  ?-■»"«;  Provincial  House  and  Novitiate  at  U- 

msftWtions  taught  by  960  Brothers.    Altogether,  p„irie,  near  Montreal. 

the  Societv  has  more  than  r,6oo  schools,  with  _.,       ,„,.  •           _      „            _ 

15.500  Brothers  and  350,000  pupils.  Brotherhooda,  Rdigiona.    See  Orders,  Re- 

The  Society  was  suppressed  in  1792  at  the  niGious. 

beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  was   re-  Brothers  and  Clcrka  of  the  Common  Life, 

stored  in   1803 ,  V  order  of  Napoleon   I.,  and  ^  insiitule  founded  by  Gerhard  GrooL  a  deacon 

i^orporahsd  with  tte  University  of  France  in  ^^  Cgventer  in  1384  for  the  purpose  of  providing 

tao8.    It    was    agam    officwlly    suppressed^  in  ^  ^^^^^  f^^  ^^„  ^^^  j^;^^  ^^  ,1^^  3„  austere 

France  m  1904  durmg  the  war  against  rdigioiM  christian   lite    without   taking  perpetual  vows. 

Congregations^  waged   by  Premier   Combes,  but  3^^  Common  Lira.  BaOTUEas  of  the. 
continued  to  live  and  tioutish  in  other  countries. 

The  Christian  Brothers  wear  a  distinctive  re-  Brotherton,   AUee    (Wili.tams),    American 

ligioua  habit  and  take  the  three  vows  of  rehgion.  author   and   lecturer:   b,   Cambridge,   Ind.     She 

As  they  do  not  take  "orders,*  they  are  free  to  married  William  Ernst  Brotherton,  18  Oct.  1876. 

devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  workof  edu-  She  has  lectured  on  Shakespeare  and  other  sub- 

(ation.  jects  in  English  literature,  contributed  to  maga- 

Brother  Potamias,  zines.  and  published  the  volumes;  "Beyond  the 

Professor  of  Physici  in  Manhattan  College.  VeiP     (1886);    <The    Sailing    of    King    Ohf' 

T>\..           t  1.,        j«^        !>,„  (1887)  ;  and  <What  the  Wind  Told  the  Tree- 

Brothers  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  Roman  („„>  (1888) 

Catholic    coogregation     established     in     Lyons,  ,       ,  .          .         .                                 .  . 

France,  in  1820  by  P^re  Andre  Coindre.  of  the  Brough,    John,    American    statesman:    b. 

Society  of  Missionaries.    In  1847  6ve  Brothers  Marietta,  Ohio,  17  Sept.  181I ;  d.  Qeveland  J9 


BROUGHAM 


Aug.  1865.  In  hii  jrouth  he  was  a  printcr'a  tp- 
ptentwe.  He  studied  at  the  Ohio  University 
atid  later  entered  joumaliam.  As  a  Democratic 
orator  he  became  well-known.  In  1846  he  en- 
tered the  legal  profession.  In  1863  the  Repub- 
lican Union  party  nominated  faim  for  EOrentor 
and  he  was  elected  by  a  jmnt  vote  of  alfelectDn 
advocating  war.  He  has  been  called  the  'war 
flovcmor'  of  his  State. 

Brougham,  Henry  (Baron  Bhoucham  and 
Vaux),  British  statesmatl  and  jurist:  b.  Edin- 
burgh, ig  Sept.  1778;  d.  Cannes,  7  May  1868. 
His  father,  Henry  Brougham,  Monged  to  an 
old  Westmoreland  family,  and  his  mother;  Eleo- 
Hora  Syme,  was  a  niece  of  Robertson  the  his- 
torian. He  was  educated  at  the  High  School 
and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  entering  the 
latter  at  the  age  of  16.  At  the  age  of  18  he  wrote 
an  essav,  'Observations  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Light,'  which,  being  sent  to  the  Royal  Society, 
was  printed  in  its  Transactions*  for  1796.  He 
also  contributed  a  paper  to  each  of  the  next 
two  volumes  of  the  Royal  Society's  'Transac- 
tions.' On  leaving  college  he  devoted  himself 
10  the  study  of  law  at  Edinburgh,  »nd  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Advocates 
in  1800,  As  a  member  of  the  Speculative  Club 
he  was  brought  into  contact  with  Jeffrey,  Hor- 
ner, and  others  afterward  famous;  and  along 
with  the  above-mentioned  writers  and  Sydney 
Smith  bore  a  chief  part  in  the  starting  of  the 
"Edinburgh  Review'  in  i8oz,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed a  great  number  of  articles.  In  1803  ap- 
peared his  'Inquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of 
the  European  Powers,'  a  work  which  showed 
a  wide  extent. of  knowledge  in  the  author,  and 
drew  upon  him  considerable  attention.  In  it  he 
expressed  his  decided  hostility  to  the  slave-trade. 
Finding  too  circumscribed  a  ^cld  for  his  abilities 
in  Edinburgh,  he  removed  to  London,  and  in 
1808  via.s  called  to  the  English  bar.  One  of  the 
first  occasions  on  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  his  professional  capacity  was  in  j8io, 
when  he  spoke  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
behalf  of  some  Liverpool  merchants  who  wished 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  prohibiting 
trade  with  the  slates  subject  10  France.  The 
same  year  he  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  the  rotten  borough  of  Camelford,  joined  the 
Whig  party,  which  was  in  opposition,  and  soon 
after  obtained  the  passing  of  a  measure  making 
the  slave-trade  felony.  He  also  succeeded,  be- 
fore the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  getting 
the  orders  in  council  repealed.  At  the  general 
election  in  1812  he  endeavored  to  get  himself 
elected  as  one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool, 
but  was  defeated  by  Canning,  and  remained 
without  a  seat  till  1816,  when  he  was  returned 
for  Winchelsea.  He  represented  this  borough 
up  to  1830.  On  his  return  to  Parliament  he 
began  his  life-long  efforts  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation by  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education 
among  the  poor  of  the  metropolis.  In  i8ig  he 
and  his  friends  established  a  model  school  for 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  London. 
In  1823  he  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
first  mechanics'  institute.  In  1825  he  published 
his  'Practical  Observations  upon  the  Education 
of  the  People.'  which  ran  through  20  editiona. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of 
Glasgow  University;  and  also  Introduced  a  bill 
Into   Parliament   for  the  incorporation   of  the 


London  University,  of  which  he  may  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  chief  founders.  He  also  bore  an 
active  part  in  establishing  the  Society  for  the 
Oiffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  1827,  the  first 
publication  of  which  was  his  'Discourse  on  the 
Objects.  Pleasures,  and  Advantages  of  Science.' 
Meantime  his  reputation  as  a  brilliant  speaker 
and  able  advocate  bad-been  gradually  increasing, 
and  his  fearless  and  successful  defense  of  Queen 
Caroline  in  1820-t  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle  of 
popular  favor.  Two  of  the  speeches  spoken  by 
him  in  this  course  are  looked  upon  as  classic 
specimens  of  English  eloquence.  But  the  part 
he  took  in  the  defense  of  the  queen  brought 
him  into  disfavor  with  the  king,  and  delayed 
his  promotion  for  some  years,  so  that  it  was 
not  tili  1827  that  he  was  made  a  king's  cotmsel. 
In  Parliament  he  continued  to  speak  against 
negro  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  what  may  be 
considered  the  most  valuable  of  the  reforms  that 
we  owe  to  him;  namely,  the  amendment  of  the 
common  bw  and  of  the  judicial  administration. 
On' this  subject  be- delivered  a  famous  spoech 
of  six  iiours'  duration,  on  7  Feb.  182&  At  the 
general  Section  of  1830  he  was  returned  for 
the  large  and  important  county  of  York,  an 
honor  which  he  attributed  chiefly  to  a  celebrated, 
speech  delivered  by  him  shortly  before  on  the 
aiave-trade.  In  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  he 
accepted  the  post  of  lord  chancellor,  and  33 
Nov.  1830,  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux.  The  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832  received  his  warmest  support 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1834,  when  the 
Whig  ministry  were  dismissed.  Lord  Brougham 
of  course  lost  the  chancellorship,  and  this  proved 
the  end  of  his  official  life,  as  he  was  never 
afterward  a  member  of  any  ministry.  Hence- 
forth he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  legal  and 
social  reforms,  maintaining  his  hostile  attitude 
toward  slavery,  and  continuing  his  labors  In  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  He  was  a  zealous 
opponent  of  the  corn  laws.  In  connection  with 
the  acts  of  his  later  years,  we  may  mention  his 
presidency  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and 
of  the  Social  Science  Association.  He  latterly 
resided  much  at  Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France, 
He  married,  in  1819,  Mary  Anne  Eden,  and  had 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy 
in  1830,  the  other  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  17.  Lord 
Brougham  accomplished  a  large  amount  of  lit- 
erary work,  contributing  to  newspapers,  reviews, 
and  encyclopedias,  besides  writing  several  inde- 
pendent works ;  and  he  had  no  mean  reputation 
m  mathematics  and  i^ysical  science.  His  works, 
collected  by  hiroseii,  and  published  in  10  vol- 
umes (Edin,  1855^);  Include:  'Lives  of  Men  of 
Science,  Time  of  George  III.*;  'Lives  of  Men 
of  Letters,  Time  of  George  III.'  ;  'Eminent 
Statesmen';  'Natural  Theology';  "Rhetorical 
and  Literary  Dissertations  and  Addresses,' 
'Rhetorical  and  Political  Dissertations'  :  and 
"Speeches  on  Social  and  Political  Subjects.* 
He  also,  along  with  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
brought  out  an  edition  of  Paley's  'Natural 
Theology'  ;  translated  the  oration  of  Demo>- 
thcnes  'On  the  Crown'  ;  and  in  1855,  con- 
jointly with  Mr.  E.  J.  Routh.  published 
an  "Analytical  View  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's Princlpia.'  He  was  president  of  Univer- 
sity College.  London,  chancellor  of  Edinburgh 
University,  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  and  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Ftance.  Lord  Brougham  must 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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men  of  his  century.  His  energy  and  industry 
were  enormous,  his  versatilitj;  surprising.  He 
was  a  mathematician,  a  historian,  a  biographer, 
an  essayisti  a  moral  and  political  philosopher, 
a  lawyer,  ao  orator,  and  a  statesman.  As  an 
orator  and  parliamentary  debater  he  was  in- 
ferior to  Canning-  alone. 

Brougham,  John,  Irish  actor  and  play- 
wright: b.  Dubhn,  9  May  1810;  d.  New  York, 
7  June  1880.  He  was  at  first  a  student  of  sur- 
gery, but  when  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
he  adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession.  After  a 
short  experience  as  actor,  playwright,  and  man- 
ager, he  canje  to  America  in  1842.  Eighteen 
years  later  he  returned  to  England,  but  in  1865 
he  again  came  to  the  United  Stales,  and  re- 
mained here  till  his  death.  He  wrote  about  100 
plays,  including  'The  Game  of  Love';  'Ro- 
mance and  Reality';  'Love's  Livery';  'The 
Dnke's  Motto,'  etc.,  and  contributed  largely  to 
periodicals. 

Brougham,  a  close  four-wheeled  carriage 
with  a  single  inside  seat  for  two  persons,  or  a 
four-wheeled  close  carriage  with  two  aeats, 
accommodating  four  persons.  Each  type  is 
glazed  in  front  and  has  a  raised  seat  for  the 
driver.    Named  after  Lord  Brougham. 

Brougbton,  Hiuli,  English  Biblical 
scholar:  b.  Owlbury,  Shropshire,  1549,;  d.  Lon- 
don, 4  Aug.  1612.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  early  became  distinguished  for  his 
familiarity  with  the  teamed  tongues.  He  en- 
tered the  Church,  but  his  views  coming  under 
ecclesiastical  disapproval,  he  went  to  the  Conti- 
nent for  a  time.  For  several  years  he  preached 
to  an  English  congregation  in  one  of  the  cities 
of  Holland.  He  wrote :  'A  Concert  of  Scrip- 
ture';  and  an  'Explication  of  the  Article  of 
Christ's  Descent  into  Hell.'  Ben  Jonson  in  two 
of  his   plays  holds  up  to  ridicule   this   Puritan 

Broughtoo,  brow't6n,  Lord  (Jobn  Cau 
Hobhouse),  Baron,  English slatesmanand writer: 
b.  Bristol,  27  June  1786;  d.  London,  3  June 
1860.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  grad- 
uated B.A.  in  1808,  and  M.A.  in  1811.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Byron,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  travels  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
in  18OQ,  In  181 2  appeared  his  'Journey 
Through  Albania  and  Other  Provinces  of  Tor- 
key.'  In  the  years  1813  and  1814  he  accom- 
panied the  allied  armies  in  Germany,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  He  also 
accompanied  Byron  to  Italy  in  1816-17,  and  vis- 
ited Rome  and  Venice  with  him.  He  suggested 
an  extension  of  the  fourth  canto  of  'Childe 
Harold,'  which  Byron  dedicated  to  him,  and  by 
arrangement  with  the  poet  he  undertook  to  write 
for  it  a  series  of  notes,  for  which  his  observa- 
tions during  their  journey  furnished  materials. 
These  notes  were  written  at  Venice,  and  ulti- 
mately formed  a  separate  work,  'Historical  Illus- 
trations of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,' 
published  by  Murray  in  1818.  Hobhouse  was  an 
advanced  liberal  in  pohtics,  and  on  his  return 
took  an  active  part  in  (he  advocacy  of  reforms. 
In  1816  he  published  anonymously  the  'Hundred 
Days  in  Paris.'  which  from  its  hostility  to  the 
Bourbon  cause,  gave  great  offense  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  England,  and  a  French 
translator  and  the  publisher  of  it  were  fined 


and  imprisoned  for  writing  an  anonymons  pam- 
phlet, the  'Trifling  Mistake.*  Broughton  was 
conunitted  to  Newgate,  and  there  lay  for  almost 
three  months.  That  year  he  vras  returned  for 
Westminster,  and  became  a  supporter  of  liberal 
measures,  as  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts,  the  removal 
of  Cattiolic  disatnlities,  etc.  In  February  1832, 
he  entered  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  as  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  became  a  privy  councilor.  In 
i8j3  he  was  made  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
but  lost  his  seat  in  seeking  re-election.  In  1834, 
he  was  made  chief  commissioner  for  woods  and 
forests,  and  the  following  year  became  president 
of  the  board  of  control.  He  lost  his  seal  for 
Nottingham  in  1847,  but  a  seat  was  found  for 
hira  at  Harwich,  which  he  continued  to  occupy 
till  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1851.  He 
had  succeeded  his  father  as  baronet  in  1831. 
As  he  left  no  male  issue,  the  title  became  ex- 
tinct, the  baronetcy  passing  to  his  nephew. 

Broughton,  Rhoda,  English  novelist:  b. 
North  Wales,  29  Nov.  1840.  Much  of  her  life 
has  been  passed  at  Oxford.  Her  novels,  espe- 
cially the  earlier  ones,  show  ^eat  cleverness, 
and  are  very  popular.  ThCT  mclude  'Cometh 
Up  as  a  Flower'  (1867)  ;  'Not  Wisely  but  Tod 
WelP  (1867)  ■  'Red  as  a  Rose  la  She'  {1870); 
'Goodbye,  Sweetheart.  Goodbye*  { 1872) ; 
'Nancyi  (1873);  'Belinda'  (1883);  'Doctor 
Cupid'  {1886);  'AlasP  (1890);  <A  Begimws' 
(i8s»4);  'Scylla  or  Charybdis?*    (iggs). 

Brouncker,  or  Bronnker,  WQliam,  British 
mathematician:  b.  1620:  d.  1684.  He  became 
Viscount  Brouncker  of  Castle-Lyons,  in  Ireland, 
inheriting  the  title  from  his  father.  He  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  and  in  rfift) 
was  one  of  the  first  to  sign  the  declaration  which 
hailed  Monk  as  the  restorer  of  the  laws  and 
privileges  of  the  nation.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  appointed  to  several  lucrative  offices,  and 
on  the  formation  and  incorporation  of  the  Royal 
Society  became  its  first  president.  This  honor- 
able office  he  continued  to  hold  for  15  years. 
His  mathematical  attainments  must  have  been 
of  a  high  order,  as  he  is  admitted  to  have  been 
the  discoverer  of  continued  fractions,  and  of 
an  important  theorem  relating  to  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  equilateral  hyperbola.  He  also  pub- 
lished experiments  on  the  recoiling  of  guns,  and 
a  translation  of  Descartes'  'Musics  Qnnpendi- 
um,'  with  notes. 

BrouBSB,  bro'sa.    See  Bkussa. 

Brousssis,  Francois  Joseph  Victor,  Frencb 
physician:  b.  Saint  Malo,  17  Dec.  1772;  d.  17 
Nov.  1838,  Educated  at  the  college  of  Dinar,  hd 
entered  the  army  and  soon  attained  the  rank 
of  sergeant ;  but  a  severe  illness  caused  him  to 
give  up  a  military  career  and  devote  himself 
to  medicine.  He  studied  at  Brest  and  Paris,  and 
in  1820  obtained  a  professorship  at  Val-de-Grice, 
a  chair  which  he  exchanged  in  iSjt  for  that  of 
general  pathology  in  the  faculty  of  medicine 
at  Paris.  His  first  important  work  was  tiis 
'Recherches  sur  la  Fievre  Hectique'  (1803), 
which  was  followed  by  the  more  celebiaieJ 
'  Histoire  dcs  Phlegmasies  ou  Inflammations 
Chroniques'  (1808),  and  'Examen  de  la  Doc- 
trine Medicale  Generalement  Adoptee'  (1816). 
Tn  these  works  he  propounded  what  is  known  as 
the  physiological  system  of  medicine.  Accord- 
ing to  him  irritation  or  excitation  is  the  fundi- 
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mental  property  of  all  living  animal  tissnes.  and  Brouwer,     or     Bnuwer,     Adrian.       Se« 

diseases  are  produced  by  an  undue  increave  or  Bkauwer,  Adhias. 

diminution    of    that    pr<^erty.    Brouasais    also  Brower,  Daniel  Roberts,  American  physi- 

taugbt  and  wroie  on  phrenology.  cian :  K  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1839;  d.  Chicago,  111, 

Brousson,  Clande,  French  martyr:  b.  I  March  1909.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  as- 
Nisrnes,  1647 ;  d.  Montpellier,  4  Nov.  1698,  He  sistant  surgeon  of  the  United  States  volunteers 
was  educated  for  the  law,  and  practised  as  an  and  afterwards  medical  superintendent  of  the 
advocate  first  at  Castres  and  Castelnaudary,  and  Eastern  Lunatic  Hospital  of  Virginia,  1868-75, 
afterward  in  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  where  and  professor  of  nervous  diseases  in  the  Rush 
the  Protestants,  to  whom  he  belonged,  were  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  and  in  the 
often  indebted  to  him  for  the  leal  and  ability  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  Northwest 
with  which  he  defended  then-  cause.  In  1683,  University  at  Evanston,  III 
when  the  government  had  resolved  on  recalling  Brower,  Jacob  Vradenburg,  American 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  trying  the  effect  of  explorer  and  archaeologist:  b.  York,  Mich.,  21 
persecution  as  a  means  of  suppressing  the  Ref-  Jan,  18441  d.  1905.  He  served  in  the  cavalry 
ormation,  it  was  at  Bronsson  s  house  the  depu-  and  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War,  was  a  mem- 
ties  from  all  the  churches  assembled,  and  re-  ber  of  the  Minnesota  legislature,  1867-73,  and 
solved  that,  even  were  their  churches  destroyed  discovered  numerous  prehistoric  mounds  at 
they  would  stilt  hold  their  meetings,  though  Mille  Lac  and  other  points  in  Minnesota.  He 
it  should  be  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  His  published  'The  Mississippi  River  and  Its 
part  in  this  and  other  important  movements  Source'  (1893);  'Prehistoric  Man  at  the  Head 
marked  him  out  aa  one  of  the  first  objects  of  Waters  of  the  Mississippi'  (1895);  'The  Mis- 
attack;  and  on  receiving  warning  of  an  intention  aoari  River  and  Its  Utmost  Source'  (1896); 
to  arrest  him,  he  sought  an  asylum  at  Lausanne,  *Qnivira'  (1898);  'Harahey'  (1899);  <Mille 
where  he  published  several  works,  exposing  the  Lac'   (1899). 

persecutions  to  which  the  Protestants  of  France  Brown,  Aaron  VenaUo.  American  politi- 

were  subjected,  and  awakening  the  sympathy  of  ^ian:  b.  Brunswick  County,  Va.,  15  Aug.  1795; 

their  brethren  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe.    Nor  j.  1859.     He  studied  law.  and  commenced  prac. 

was  he  satisfied  merely  to  aid  the  cause  with  h(S  (;„  -{^    Nashville,   Tenn.     He    was   partner    in 

pen.     At  the  haxard  of  his  life  he  returned  to  business   with   President   Polk,   until   the   latter 

France,   and   contmued   for   four    years    among  entered   upon   his   congressional   career ;   served 

the  recesses  of  the  Ceyeraies,  preaching  the  gos-  ;„  aij„o8t  gti  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  of 

peL     In   1693  he  repaired  to  Holland,  where   a  Tennessee  between  1821  and  1832;  was  a  mem- 

pension  was  (pven  him  by  the  States -Cieneral ;  ^er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress 

but  the  sufFenngs  of  his  persecuted  countrymen  f^^^  ,535  j^  ,3^5 .  and  was  in  that  year  elected 

were  ever  uppermost  in  hts  mind,  and  be  visited  governor  of  Tennessee.    He  was  a  delegate  to 

many  courts  of  Europe  to  plead  their  cause.  ^^  southern   convention  held  at   Nashville  in 

and  more  than   once  went  to  France  tor  their  ^g.-  ^„^  submitted  a  report  to  that  body  known 

instmclion    and    encouragement.     He    was    on  ^^    ^j,e    Tennessee    platform.     He    was    also    a 

a  mission  to  France  when,  a  price  having  been  member  of  the  convention   of  the  democratic 

set   on  his  head,  he  was   arrested  at   Olcron,  „    g,  Baltimore  in  185a,  to  which  he  reported 

tried  at  Montpellier.  condemned  to  be  broken  ,he   platform    adopted    by   them.    In    1857    he 

on  the  wheel,  and  executed  accordmgiy.  became  a  member  of  President  Buchanan's  cab- 

Broossonet,  Herre  Marie  Augaate,  French  inet,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of  postmaster* 

naturalist :  b.  Montpellier,  a8  Feb.  1761 ;  d.  there,  general. 

27  July  1807.    In  Paris  he  studied  natural  his-  Brown,  Abble  Farwell,  American  writer 

tory;  went  to  England  and  pursued  ichthyology,  f^^  young  people-  b.  Boston,  about   187s.     She 

and  after  three  years'   residence  there  returned  has  published  "The  Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly 

and  was  assistant  in  the  College  of  France,    At  Beasts'    (rgoo);   <In  Days  of  Giants'    (1902); 

this  period  he  communicated  a  number  of  valu-  (fhe  Lonesomest  DoU' ;   'Star  Jewels'    {1905). 

^^^■^^1''"^*™!  t    t^'"^^^    ?1   ^^fTJ-J.i  Brown,  Abram  English,  American  histori- 

which   he  became  a   member,     in   1785   he  was  ,      ZT       v    o  jr     j    »i-          «.  t        ;o.«     j 

appointed   secretaiy  to   the   Paris   Agricultural  caJ  writer:  b,  Bedford,  Mass.,  ai  Jan.    849;  i 

Society.    Merino  sheep  and  the  Angola  goat  are  '"jf"  ^  F^b-    IW     He  was  the  author  o^ 

said  tb  have  been  first  introduced  by  him  into  *Beneath   Old    Roof    Trees'     (1896);    'Beside 

France.     The  Revolution   breaking  out.   he  be-  P'<1^  "f  "''^^"""Ar^'^^*  =   f    M™^ Fn.l^nH'" 

came   connected    with    the    Girondists.     On   the  H^\  <-'^^  ■      9^^^^%  °i    ^  ,^?fl^  f. 

downfall  of  that  party  he  was  arrested  at  Mont^  0894)  :,   'Flag    of    the    Mmute    Men'     (i^)  . 

pellier,  but  having  escaped,  crossed  the  Pyrennes  'Faneuil  Hall  and  Market' ;   'John  Hancock  > 

under  the  pretext  of  botanii-ing,  and  arrived  in  Brown,  Alexander,  American  historian:  b. 

Spain  destitute.     Later  he  went  (o  Africa  and  Glenmore,  Nelson  County,  Va.,  5  Sept.  1843 ;  d. 

resumed    his    botanical    studies,    making    some  29  Aug.   (906.     He  served  in  the  Confederate 

Important    collections.      Returning    to    France,  army  during  the  Civil  War  and  from  1880  dc 

after     executing     various     missions     he     ivas  voted  him.'-clf  to  literature.     He  wrote   "New 

appointed,   in    i8oS,   to  the  chair   of  botany    at  Views  of  Early  Virginia  History'   (1886)  ;     Ihe 

Montpellier.    In  the  same  year  he  became  a  mem-  Genesis   of   the   United    States'    (1890) ;    »The 

ber  of  the  Corps  L^gislalif.     He  died  from  the  Cabells    and    Their    Kin'    (1895);    'The    First 

effects  of  a  fall  by  which  the  brain   had   been  Republic  in  America'    (1898);  'The  H'Stoir  01 

seriously    injured.      Besides    his    " Ichthyologi*  Our   Earliest   History'    (1898);    'English   Poli- 

Decas  Prima'    (1872).  his  publications  include  tics  in  Early  Virginia'  (1901). 

important  memoirs  of  ichthyology  and  botany.  Brown,    Alice,    American     novelist     and 

BrouBSonetia,  a  genus  of  trees.    See  Mul-  writer  of  short  stories  descriptive  of  phases  of 

manr.                          *  New  England  life :  b.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  S 
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Dec  1857.    She  taught  school  for  several  years,  year  iSoo,  writine  abnndantty  for  it.    Circvm- 

but  has  given  herself  entirely  to  literary  pur-  stances  compellea  him  to  relinquish  it ;  but  in 
suits  for  some  years.  Her  work  is  most  care-  1805  he  commenced  another  journal,  with  the 
ful  and  conscientious  in  character,^  displaying  title  of  tlie  'Literary  Magazine  and  American 
equal  literary  skill  and  sympathetic  insight  into  Register,'  and  in  this  undertaking  persevered 
character.  She  has  published:  'Fools  of  for  five  years.  In  1806  he  entered  upon  a  new 
Nature';  'Meadow  Grass'  (1835)  :  *By  Oak  work,  a  semi-annual  'American  Register,'  five 
and  Thorn,'  a  volume  of  English  travels  volumes  of  which  he  lived  to  complete  and  pub- 
(1896)  ;  'The  Road  to  Castaly,'  a  work  of  lish.  It  is  now  and  must  long  be  consulted  aa 
verse"(i896) ;  <The  Day  of  His  Youth'  (1896)  ;  a  valuable  body  of  annals.  In  1809  it  was  djs- 
'Tiverton  Tales'  (1899);  'King's  End';  'Mar-  covered  liiat  his  lungs  were  seriously  affected, 
garet  Warrcner' ;  'Mercy  Otis  Warren,'  a  biog-  and  he  thon  consented  to  travel  for  the  recovery 
raphy;  'The  Mannering';  'High  Noon.'  of  his  heal'.h.  The  remedy,  however,  was  applied 
_  n  f  •  y-  .  1  -  1-.-  too  late.  In  November  of  that  year  he  betodc 
Brown.  Benjamin  Gratj,Amencan  pol.ti-  ^j^^^jf  ^^  ^j^  chamber,  as  he  thought,  for  a- 
cun;  b.  Lcxmgion,  Ky.,  28  May  1826;  d  St.  f^^  ^  j,^  his  eonrmement  lasted  until  Feb- 
Uuia  13  Dec.  1885.  He  practiced  law  in  Mis-  ^^j  ^^^^^  ^„,  ^-^^  ^^^  y^j^  j^^^  „^j,. 
soun,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  legisla-  ■  characterized  by  rich  diction,  variety  of 
ture  m  .1832^  In  the  Civil  War  he  served  m  -^^^^  ^^^  ^-^.-^  representation,  bit  he  deals 
the  Union  army  recruiting  a  regiment,  and  ^^  ^^^^,  j„  ^^^^  extravagant  and  the  horrible, 
becoming  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  In  t-h  _i.  «  ._i 
1863-?  he  waT  United  States  Senator  front  Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  American  edu- 
Missouri.  and  in  1871  was  elected  governor  of  cator:  b.  Ketone,  Chautauqua  County.  N.  Y 
his  State.  He  was  the  candidate  for  the  vic«-  f  Aug.  1861.  He  ?radu^ed  at  the  IlbnoB 
-  ........  ..  ,  titiet  State  Normal  University,  1881,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  A.B.  1889.  and  made  use 
of  the  intervening  time  in  earning  the  rocans 
Brown,  Caroline  Virginia  (Ksout),  Amer-  for  his  university  course  by  teaching  public 
ican  novelist:  b.  Crawiordvillc,  Ind.  She  has  schools  in  Belvidere,  IlL  He  was  elected  a&so- 
published  'Knigh«  in  Fustian*  (1900)  ;  Bold  ciation  state  secretary  for  Illinois  of  the  Y.  M. 
Robin  and  His  Forest  Rangers'  (1905);  'Oh  C  A.,  and  served  in  that  capacity,  1884-87;  was 
the  We-A  Trail'  (1905).  principal  of  the  high  school.  Jackstm,  Mich,, 
D...»_  rii,..-!..  n..A^kj-_  A_  1890-91;  acting  assistant  professor  of  science 
^1  f,  1  pS^hif^f^  ■  ,-,tr*^T^.  aXrn  of  teazling  at  Ann  Arbor,  1891^;  as- 
f^'k*^  ■«*,„  H.  H™^H.^^f/™'  .llLf-  (  'Wiate  professor  of  a  similar  chair  in  the  Uni- 
Feb.  1810.  He  descended  from  a  family  of  ^^j,  "^f  California,  1892-93;  full  professor, 
Quakers  was  remarkable  m  his  childhood  for  ^^'fg^  ^^  honorary  pr^essor  from  i  July 
his  attachment  to  books,  and  at  the  age  of  16  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  Zp^inted  United  States 
after  havmg  received  a  liberal  education  had  '^„i^i^„^^  „f  EducaHon  to  succeed  William 
already  formed  plans  of  extensive  literary  ^_  j^^^^j  deceased,  and  thus  became  head  of 
works.  The  delicacy  of  his  constitution  inca-  j^  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Department  of 
pacitated  him  for  the  bustle  of  business  and  all  ,j,^  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  visited 
athletic  amusements.  During  frequent  visits  to  ^^^^  (jsSg)  to  pursue  a  post-graduate  course 
New  Yorl'  l>e  became  intimate  with  a  literary  ;„  p7dagog/ at  the  University  of  Halle,  Wit- 
club,  who  fostered  his  devotion  to  letters,  and  tenburgTGermany,  receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
increased  hjs  eagerness  to  be  conspicuous  as  a  ;„  ^g^  jjis  honorary  degrees  are  Columbia, 
writer.  He  kept  minute  journals,  indited  essays  lL.D.  (1907)  and  Wesle?an,  LL.D.  (1909). 
and  dissertalions,  and  cultivated,  with  un remit-  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^.j^j  member  of  the  National  Coun- 
ting assiduity,  the  arts  of  composition.  Ihe  (.jj  ^j  Education  and  served  as  president, 
tirst  novel  which  he  wrote  was  entitled  <Sky  1905-07.  He  was  also  made  fellow  of  the 
Walk.'  subEequently  incorporated  in  "Edgar  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science  and 
Huntley.' _  «WielBnd,>  his  ftrsl  published  novel,  vice-president  of  the  section  of  education  in 
appeared  in  1798.  It  soon  acquired  the  reputa-  j^^-  Among  his  contributions  to  pedagogic 
tinn  nf  9  nnuriTfiil  and  nrinnAi   romance.       the      i-.'-^ ___     ^t^l^     »r-i.: ..r     nr.j^ia 


.f  a  powerful  and  original  romance.      The  |ft„ature    are    'The    Making    of    our    Middle 

next  was  'Ormond,  or  the  Secret  Witness*  Schools'  (1903)  :  'Origin  of  American  State 
(1799).  which  had  neither  the  success  nor  the  Universities'  {190S);  'Government  by  Influ- 
1  of  the  other,  but  still  e:(hibits  uncommon  ^„^^  g^d  other  Addresses'    {1909).     "     ■— 


powers   of  invention   and   description.     At   this  ^^^^  published  In  pamphlet  form  many  articles 

time  Brown  had  begun  no  less  than  five  novels,  ^^ttcn  for  magazines. 

woof  which -"Arthur   Mervyn'    and    'Ed^r  3              p^^j    m.^ox,    English    painter, 

H  untie  v.— were  completed  and   sent   forth  aJ-  t>iu-"i.                    n-™„  nf  FHi>,K.i^cTU  thr 

strikingly  orinio.l.    In  1801  he  publi.hcd  another  ?»"•  he  ■»;"•<  '»,'?;*'"  '','T''°li;,,,S  '™ 

novel.- ■■CI.l  Ho„ar4>-l..;  open  to  excep-  snd  184S  he  ™lnb»teil    (.™»cce..fnlly)   tar- 

tion,  h,it  alio  1,„  d..er.inj  of  prai...    Itn  font,  ioo»».  of  the  'Hntl.ng  of  the  Body  of  HareW  > 

ij  d  Herent  frotn  that  of  the  other.,  being  epii>  'JusKe,'  and  o  her  suhjeet.  to  the  e<»npetlive 

tolarv     The  last  of  his  novels  was  <rane  Talbot>  e^hibnlon  for  the  frescoes  of  the   Houses  of 

°!S>.    1,  is  defiei™,  rint'est.'and  indeed  Parliatnent.    In  .865  he  wen.d  in  London  an 

inlu  resneets  inferior  to  its  pt^deces.ors.     In  cshihitton  of  many  of  his  Pterares    .nclndmg 

Apri    tSJBro^n  published  the  hrst  nnmber  of  'The  Last  of  Endandi    (iSg)  ;     T^f,  ■^"  "3 

th!  <MoShlv  Magiiine  and  American  Revie».>  Afternoon' !  and  -l}  orl;>  (1865)  i  the  last  nanicd 

This  work  he  continued  until  the  end  of  the  having  occupied  htm  for  several  years.    Only 


BROWN 

*  month  before  his  (kath  he  cobmleted  the  lost  literary  adviser  to  a  publishing  hbute.  His 
of  the  12  Manchester  town-hall  frescoes,  on  novel  of  Scottish  life,  'The  House  with  the 
which  he  had  been  engaged  for  a  long  time.  Green  Shutters,'  published  in  igos,  attracted 
Among  his  other  works  are  'Lear  and  Cordelia*  great  attention  in  England  and  the  United 
(1849)-  'Pretty  Baa-Lambs'  (1851);  'Chaucer  Sutes.  Sec  'Life'  (1903)- 
at  the  Court  ofEdward  in.>  (1851)  ;  and 'Cor-  Brown,  George  Loring,  American  land- 
del  la  a  Portion.-'  He  is  generally  rated  as  a  pre-  ^.p^  artist:  b.  Boston.  3  Feb,  1814;  d.  as  June 
Raphaehte,  but  though  a  dose  intimacy  existed  ,889.  He  went  abroad  at  16  and  on  his  return, 
between  him  and  the  brotherhood  he  never  t„o  years  later,  was  a  pupil  of  Washington 
actually  joined  them.  See  Hueffer,  'Ford  AUston,  In  1840  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
Madpx  Brown:  a  Record  of  His  Lite  and  under  Isabey,  Among  noted  pictures  by  him  are 
Work'  (I8g6).  'Doge's  Palace  and  Grand  Canal'  i  'Bay  of 
Brown,  PraociB,  American  scholar;  b,  Naples';  'Moonlight  Soene' ;  'The  Crown  of 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  26  Dec,  1849.  He  was  gradu-  New  England';  and  'The  Bay  of  New  York,' 
ated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  iS^c^  and  the  the  two  tatter  acquired  by  Edward  VII.  when 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  visiting  the  United  States  as  Prince  of  Wales. 
1877.  He  was  instructor  in^biblical  philolt^y  Brown,  George  WllH«m,  American  jurist: 
m  the  latter  mstitutioa  18^-81;  assoaatc  pro-  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  1812;  d.  189a  After  study^ 
feasor  iBSi-go;  professor  of  Hebrew  from  ing  law  he  woe  admitted  to  the  bar  and  in  i860 
1890;  and  tin  j2  May  IQOS  was  elected  president  was  elected  may6r  of  his  native  city.  At  the 
He  la  the  author  of  'Aasynology ;  Its  Use  and  thne  of  th«  pass^e  of  troops  through  Balti- 
Abuaem  Old  Testament  Study'  (iSSO  ■  'The  more,  19  April  i86r,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles'  With  HitcJ-  head  of  the  &h  .Massachusetts  regiment  then 
cock:  'Hebrew  and  an  En^isb  Lexicon  of  the  on  ito  way  to  Washington,  and  did  everything 
Old  Testwneflt'  with  Driver  and  Bnggs  (1891-  jn  his  power  to  suroress  the  riot  which  the 
'9CO>.  I  appearance  of  the  soldiers  had  occasioned.  He 
Brown,  Six  0«orge,  EngKsh  military  ofii-  was  chief  justice  of  the  Maryland  supreme  court, 
cer:  b.  near  Elgin,  Scotland,  1790:  d.  1865.  He  1873-88,  and  ;with  two  others  compiled  the  (irsC 
served  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  in  the  Amer-  'Di^st  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Maryland  Court 
lean  campaign  of  1814,  being  wounded  'at  the  oi  Appeals'   (1847). 

battle  of  Bladensburg.  H*  t>ecame  lietttejMnt-  Bro^rn,  Qlenn,  American  architect:  b. 
general  in  1851;  and  distinguished  himself  in  Fanquier  County.  Va.,  13  Sept.  1854.  He  has 
the  Crimean  war  at  ■  Aim?  Inkermann,  and  practised  his  professi<ai  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Sebastopol.  He  was  made  K.  C.  B.  in  1855.  since  1878.  He  is  the  author  of  'Water  Closets: 
Brown,  George,  Canadian  statesman:  b.  »  Historical  Mechanical  and  Sanitary  Treatise' 
Edinburgh.  Scotland,  19  Nov.  1818;  d.  9  May  ('ffl)  1  '"**''"J',  Foundations  for  Houses* 
1880;  educated  at  the  high  school  there.  He  (JWS)  i  J^P  Syphonage'  (i886)j  'History  of 
emigrated  to  the  United  Stales  with  his  father,  the  UnUed  States  Capitol'  (1900). 
and  assisted  in  the  management  of  a  newspaper  Brown,  Goold,  American  grammarian;  b. 
at  New  York ;  but  in  1843  removed  to  Toronto,  Providence,  R.  L,  7  March  1791 ;  d.  Lynn,  Mass., 
Canada,  where  he  founded  a  newspaper,  The  31  March  1857.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of 
Globe,  which  was  very  suecetfiftil.  In  i8sa  he  'Brown's  Grammar,'  a  school  text-book  widely 
was  returned  to  PBrliament,  and  rapidly  rose  used  for  lome  generations,  and  still  in  circula- 
te the  first  rank  as  a  debater  and  advocate  of  tion.  He  published  'First  Lines  of  English 
reforms.  In  1858  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  Grammar'  (1823)  ;  'Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
premier,  and  formed  an  administration  which,  mars'  (1850-1)  ;  etc.  He  taught  an  academy  in 
however,    owing   to    an    adverse    vote    of    the  New  York  for  30  years. 

Assembly,  lasted  only  three  days.  In  1864  he  Brown,  Harvey,  American  army  officer: 
joined  the  coalition  government  as  leader  of  the  b.  Rahway,  N.  J.  1795 ;  d.  Qitton,  Staten  Island, 
reform  section,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  31  March  1874.  He  gradtiated  at  West  Point 
conferences  held  at  Charloltetown  and  Quebec  in  1818  and  was  in  constant  service  for  more 
on  the  subject  of  the  federation  of  the  North  than,  45  years.  In  the  Black  Hawk  expedition, 
American  colonies ;  but  tesigned  his  office  as  the  Seminole  Indian  campaigns,  in  the  Army  of 
minister  in  December  1865.  He  was  called  to  Occupation  in  McJtico,  and  to  the  time  of  the 
the  Senate  in  1873,  and  the  year  after  went  to  Civil  War,  he  did  gallant  duty,  for  which  he 
Washington  along  with  Sir  Edward  Thornton  received  several  brevets.  In  l86a  he  was  brevet- 
to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  ted  a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  and 
United  States.  He  died  of  a  gunshot  wound  promoted  colonel,  and  in  1863  was  promoted  to 
mflicted  by  a  discharged  employee.  See  Mac-  major-general,  and  retired 
keniie,  'Life  and  Speeches  of  the  Hon.  George  grown,  Helen  Dawes,  American  novelist 
Brown  (181)2).  jjji^j  lecturer  upon  English  literature:  b.  Con- 
Brown,  George,  American  rear-admiral:  b.  cord,  Mass.,  1857.  She  has  published  'Two 
Indiana,  19  June  1835.  He  entered  the  navy  in  College  Girls'  (1886);  'The  Petrie  Estate' 
1849  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Federal  (1893);  'Little  Miss  Phcebe  Gay'  (1895); 
navy  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  m  com-  'Phcebe  Gay  jn  Her  Sixteenth  Year';  <A  Civil- 
mand  of  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  1866-97,  being  Jan  Attadie.' 

appointed  a  rear-admiral  in  1893.  Btown,  Henry  BiUlnga,  American  jurist: 

Brown,  George  Douglaa,  Scottish  novelist:  b.   Lee,   Mass.,   2   March    1836.     After  studying 

b.  Ochiltree,  Ayrshire,   Scotland,   iS6g ;  d.  Lon-  law   in   the   Yale  and   Harvard   law   schools   he 

don,   26   Aug-   1902.      He   was   educated   at    the  went  to  Detroit  and  was  there  admitted  to  the 

universities  of  Glasgow  and  Oxford  and  was  bar  in  i860.    In  1875  he  was,  appointed  United 

BtKcetsively  reporter  for  a  London  journal  and  States    district,  ju(^e    for    eastern    Michigan, 
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United    Stales,     He    retired    in    1906.     He    has  or  Priesthill,  in  the  npland  parish  of  Buiik^ 

compiled  a  volume  of  admiralty  reports.  Ayrshire,   where  he  cultivated  a   small  piece  of 

Brown,  Henry  Kirke,  American  sculptor:  ground  and  acted  as  a  Mirier,  in  1685. 
b.  Leydeti.  Mass.,  24  Feb.  1814;  d.  Newbnrg,  Brown,  John,  Scottish  biblical  scholar:  b. 
N.  Y.,  10  July  1886.  He  made  the  equestrian  Carpow,  Perthshire,  1722;  d.  19  Jtme  1787,  By 
statue  of  Washington  in  Union  Square,  New  his  own  intense  application  to  study  he  became 
Yoric,  the  altar  piece  for  the  Chnrdi  of  the  acquainted  with  the  French,  Italian.  German, 
Annunciation  in  the  same  city,  portrait  busts  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic  Ian- 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  guages,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
Erastus  Corning  and  other  New  York  men,  and  He  became  pastor  at  Haddington,  Scotland,  in 
the  statue  of  De  Witt  Clinton  in  Greenwood  1751,  and  remained  in  that  relation  till  his  death, 
cemetery.  The  last  Tiamed  was  the  first  bronio  though  called  to  a  pastorate  in  the  Dutch  Re- 
statue  cast  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Brown  formed  Church  in  New  York  in  1784.  In  gen- 
brought  skilled  workmen  from  Europe  and  did  eral  he  preached  three  sermons  every  Sabbath 
the  first  work  in  bronze  caeting  attempted  in  this  day.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
country.  Some  of  hi.'i  other  well-known  works  are  to  the  Associate  Synod  in  1768.  His  mo* 
a  statue  of  Lincoln  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  important  works  are:  'The  Self -interpreting 
and  equestrian  statues  of  Gen.  Scott  and  Bible';  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible' ;  *Explicatioii 
Nathanael  Greene  for  the  national  government,  of  the  Assemb^^''s  Catechism' ;   'The  Christiaii 

Brown,  J.   Appkton,   American   arfisl:   b.  Journal';  'ExplH:ation  of  Scripture  Metaphors'; 

Newburyport.  Mass.,  24  July  1844;  A  1902.     He  'System  of  Dtvmity'  ;   'General  Histon-  of  the 

studied    art    in    Boston    and    Paris,    and    after  Church';    'Particular  History  of  the  Churches 

having  a   studio   in   Boston   for  some  years  re-  O*  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;'  and  'Har- 

mo^■ed   to    New    York    in    1890   and   became   a  mony  of  Scripture  Prophecies.'     His   'Diction- 

membcr   of   the    Society   of   American    Artists,  afy  01  the  Bible,'  and  '  Self -Interpret  mg  BAie.' 

Noted  works  by  him  are  'Old  Road  near  Paris'  ■  **  called  from  the  copious  marginal   references 

'On     the     Merrimac    at    Newburyport' ;     'The  '"   °^^^  passages   of   Scripture  by   which   it  1* 

Grain  Field'   (1902).  distinguished,  have  gone  through  many  editions. 

Brown,  Jacob,  American  general:  b.  Bucks  Brown,  John,  Scottish  physician,  author 
County,  Pa.,  9  May  1775;  d.  Washington,  24  of  the  Brtmonian  system  in  medicine :  b.  Bunel^ 
Feb.  1828.  He  was  descended  from  members  of  Berwickshire,  I73S;  d.  London,  17  Oct.  1788. 
the  Society  of  Friends;  supported  himself  in  His  parents  were  in  a  very  humble  sphere  in 
early  life  t^  teaching  school ;  was  also  employed  '»*<.  l"a  father  being  merely^  a  day  laborer.  Like 
for  some  time  as  a  surveyor  of  public  lands  'he  children  of  other  Scottish  cottars,  however, 
in  Ohio ;  and  settling  in  Jefferson  County,  •"  received  the  advantage  of  being  educated  at 
N.  Y.,  in  1799,  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  parish  school^  where  he  was  very  soon  dis- 
that  part  of  the  country.  He  next  joined  the  tinguished  for  his  abilities,  and  the  rapid  pro- 
militia  service  as  a  militia  general  in  1812;  was  pess  he  made  in  his  studies.  His  father  hav- 
soon  after  appointed  brigadier- general  in  the  '"K  died,  his  mother  married  a  weaver,  acid 
regular  army,  and  in  1814,  major-general;  young  Brown  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  that 
assisted  in  the  defense  of  Sackett's  Harbor  in  business;  but  the  distaste  he  evinced  for  it  was 
1813;  exhibited  much  bravery  in  the  battle  of  »o  ?real  as  to  induce  his  stepfather  to  cancel 
Chippewa,  in  that  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  at  the  !>'»  mdentures,  and  remove  him  to  the  grammar 
siege  of  Fort  Erie;  received  the  thanks  of  Con-  school  of  Dunse,  where  he  was  looked  upon  as 
gress  and  a  gold  medal,  "emblematical  of  his  a  prodigy  —  reading  all  the  Latin  authors  with 
triumphs*;  and  6nally,  at  the  termination  of  the  greatest  facility,  »iid  soon  making  consid- 
the  war,  continued  in  the  army  as  roajor-freneral,  crable  progress  in  Greek,  In  1755  he  went  to 
and  in  1821  succeeded  to  the  supreme  command.  Edinburgh,  with  the  intention  of  studying  divm- 

_     _  A         1  L      I        LI-  1.  ity  and  entering  the  Church,  but  soon  abandoned 

.,    A  I        V.-''""'»^™"<^"j^°     J*     u    »"'  his  theological  studies.     Having  been  employed 

bu  Acton,  Mass.,  19  May  1800;  d.  10  March  1855.  by  a  mcdi^  student  to  translate  his  thesis  into 

He  began  life  as  a  servant  in  the  family  of  Prol.  i^jj„_  ^e  succeeded  so   well    that   the   elegance 

Hedge,  oi  Cambridge,  who  gave  him  instruc-  ^^        jj    ^f  the  language  attraaed  the  notice 

tions  in  the  classics  and  in  mathematics      He  ^nd  encomiums  of  the  professors  and  led  to  his 

next  entered   as  shop  hoy,  the  service  of  William  commencing  the  study  of  medicine.     In  the  year 

Hilhard,  and  in  due  time  was  taken  into  the  17^5  he  married,  and  opened  a  boarding  house 

Boston    publishing    firm    of    Milliard,    Gray    &  for  the  accommodation  of  medical  students;  but 

Company.     Upon  Its  dissolution,  by  the  death  of  being   irregular   and   intemperate   in   his    habits 

some  of  the  partners,  he  became  one  of  the  firm  „as*o(,n  reduced  to  bankruptcy.     Having  taken 

now  known  as  Little,  Brown  &  Company  and  re-  ^^e  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  St.  Andrew's. 
mained  In  this  connection  until  his  death.    The  -  ..  . 


.  ,  ,  ,  I  ,  Li-  -  ••■^  :.ij  11.1. ,1.1 11.1  J  practice  in  Edinburgh,  and  pro. 
special  province  of  the  firm  was  the  publication  j^^^^  ^j^  celebrated  work,  entitled  the  <Ele- 
o;  law  books  and  importation  of  fpreign  edi-  ^^„i,  ^f  Medicine.'  He  then  commenced  lec- 
tions in  the  general  trade  in  which  depart-  ^^^r^„g  ^^  ,i,e  practice  of  physic,  and  made  use 
ments  his  scholarly  accomplishments  and  taste  ^f  ,],Tg  ^ork  as  his  text-book.  He  divided  all 
were  conspicuous  and  of  jfood  service  in  improv-  diseases  into  two  classes,  those  resulting  from 
ing  the  style  of  book-makmg  in  America.  ^  deficiency,  and  those  resulting  from  an  excess 
Brown,  John,  Scotch  covenanting  martyr:  of  excitement;  the  one  class  to  be  treated  with 
b.  about  1627.    He  is  said  to  have  fought  against  stimulants,  the  other  with  debilitatiog  medicine*. 

to  have  been  a 
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tern  of  phytic  which  he  taught,  though  no  longer  city  o£  Ediuburgh,  becooie  liable  to  the  pay- 
accepted  aa  a  syatem,  had  a  distinct  inHuence  on  ment  of  an  annuity  tax,  which  was  levied  upnui 
subsequent  piactice.  him,  for  the  support  of  the  city  ministers,  he 
Bro™,  John,  Americn  merchant:  b.  refused  to  pay,  and  suBered  bis  goods  to  be  dis- 
Providenne,  t  I.,  a?  Jan.  1736!  d  there,  »  Wfiii  ""t'"  I™  >■  S  "'?  i?*!  5  £ 
Sept.  1803.  A  man  of  energy  and  enterprise,  he  "">  authoriUej  he  preached  and  pubh.hed  two 
developed  the  industry  and  eitended  the  trade  ".'"""'  ""  "'^"f  „°'  .'^';™'  ""1^'"? 
of  his  Mive  city  in  a  notable  dcgrn,  being,  it  Civd  OWioice,  Especially  m  the  Payment  ej 
is  said  the  Srst  merchant  in  Rhode  Island  to  Tnbute,"  wh.ch,  with  no  ea  and  addmons,  be- 
eariy  trade  to  Chim.  and  the  East  Indies.  "■»«  '"""y  ?."  ■»""  'f'??^,,'';  'f'l  '"/!"' 
Though  having  large  interests  at  stake  in  the  '."  coiyrewl.oti  entered  the  Uiuted  Ptesbyte- 
eaisting  order  of  things,  he  was  a  leader  m  the  ™  Chutch.  Other  works  of  h.s  are:  'The 
cause  Jf  the  Americai  Revolution,  and  headed  Rosurrectto..  of  Life  (i8sj);  'Eipository  Dis- 
the  party  which  destroyed  the  Galpce  in  Nar-  """"  °°  "",%«!«  <^  f™'  ."!?';,('?<*>  ■ 
tagaiSeti  Bay.  17  June  i773  He  was  cho«m  'dacourses  and  Sayings  of  Christ>  (1850). 
a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1784,  Brown,  John,  American  abolitionist 
but  did  not  take  his  scat  in  that  body.  When  leader:  b.  Torrington,  Cmn^  9  May  1800;  d.  3 
Rhotk  Island  refused  to  adopt  the  national  Con-  Dec.  1859.  His  paternal  ancestry  was  of  May- 
Btitution,  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  flower  stock,  his  grandmother  of  Welsh,  his 
toward  securing  the  final  reversal  of  that  oppo-  mother  of  Dutch.  His  grandfather  was  a  cap- 
sition.  From  1799  to  1802  he  was  a  representa-  tain  in  the  Revolution.  His  father,  who  diew 
1  Congress.    He  at  all  times  fostered  the  his     abhorrence    of     slavery     from     Jonathan 


interests  of  the  Baptist  Chuich,  contributed  Edwards,  an  anti-slavenr  champion,  shared  in 
Urgely  to  the  endowment  of  the  present  Brown  the  forcible  rescue  of.  fugitive  sUves  in  i7g& 
University,  laid  the  cornerstone  of  its  original    The  son  found  his  wanant  af^inst  slavery  in 


hall,  and  was  its  treasurer  from  1775  to  1796.  the  Bible,  where  its  defenders  found  their  a 

_             T  ,.      •                    ,j-       L   p     J.  rant  for  it.    From  the  age  of  five  he  grew  up 

.  ,B'o«n.  John,  American  soldier:  b.  &udis-  j,  q^;,      „,  „,  „  ,'„eedingly  active  and 

fcld.   Mass     19    Oct.    1744:   i    Stoiie  Arabai,  j,henturou5  boy,  who  loved  playlights,  hot  not 

N.  Y.,  to  Oct.  ly^    He  graduated  at  Yale  1771,  ^|  „„,  disapproved  of  war  and  in  manhood 

studied  law  m  Providence,  IL  L.  jnd  m  1773  p.^  annual  tines  rather  than  perform  militia 

settled  m  Pittslield    Mass,  where  he  identified  J^^     His  detestation  of  slavery  was  confirmed 

himself  actively  with  the  patriotcause.    In  i;7S  by  tvitnessing  the  abuse  of  a  slave  hoy ;  he  swoi^ 

he  wa.  a  delegate  t„  the  provincial  Congress  ii  w,  own  words, 'eternal  war  against  slavery- ; 

and  was  with  Ethan  Allen  at  the  capture  of  ,„j  throughout  his  career  he  never  lost  sight 

Ticondetoga.     In  the  sanie  year  he  assisted  in  ^,  ^j,  iife.„„t     His  13  children  who  grew  to 

the  capture  of  Fort  aambly  pjinned  the  attack  „,„ri^  („^  „j  ^  ^  i„j  by  tm  wives)  were 

on   Montreal   which   resulted  disastrously,  and  ;„-rained  tvith  his  spirit,  pledged  themselves  to 

was  at  the  stomung  of  guebec.    t^Dugress  com-  ^i^  ;„        y^^  ^^  g^^^  their  lives  making  it 

missmned  h,m  a  heutmant-cokincl  in  1776,  and  „^„i„'  ,„d  bore  great  privations  to  furnish 

in    1777    he    conducted    an    expedition    against  ^  „,,  „„„,  „,   „    j„i„g      He  became  a 

Ticouderoga  and  the  posts  m  its  vicmity,  teleas-  farmer  and  leather-dresser,  sntveyor,  shepherd, 

ing  one  hundred  American  prisoners  and  cap-  and    tvool    dealer ;    unfiaed,   unprosperous,    and 

turing  large  qaant«es  of  stores  and  provisions.  „,„„rf  «Bhiftleisa    This  was  iertalnly  not  due 

Soon  aftCT  this  he  retired  from    be  service  on  „  indolence  or  lack  of  honor :  his  immense  fam- 

account  of  his  detcsution  of  Arnold    At  Altaiiy  j,     ,„j    „„,    „,   „ney-gening   faculty    were 

m  the  winter  of  1776-7  he  published  a  handbiU  J„,    „,po„,|i,i,  hi.  absorption  in  a  fixed  idea 

denouncing  Arnold,  predicting  that  he  would  ;„d  i.ck  Sf  interest  in  money-getting  still  more, 

lecome  a  traitor,  and  closing  with  the  remark-  g     ,j       ,h„  ;„  p„„,yiv,„ia,  he  had  devised 

abbr  prophcoc  words,  "Money  IS  this  man's  God,  ,„'  a.Siation  of  abolitionist  families  to  edu- 

and  to  get  enough  of  it  he  would  sacrifice  his  ,^  colored  youth,  believing  that  it  would  force 

country.'     Brown  was  afterward  anploycd  m  ,^  ^^^^  ;„',„  ,^     emancipation.     Seeking 

the  ^ssachusetts  seivicc,  and  in  the  autumn  „„.<,p,„,i„„  ;„  this  plan,  he  removed  to  Ohio  in 

S,  "iS"--,"  i"     ti       .      .'if  "  ?'^  Tc  1,     i"*  1835;  and  to  Massachusetts  in  1846;  in  1840  he 

the  Mohawk  valley  for  the  relief  of  Schuyler  „;,,,.  ,„           „,  q,^,,;,  (-„„        i.^j,  ;„  yir- 

and  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.    He  ^„-     ,^  projected  a  negro  colony  there.    In 

was  kiUed  m  ambush  with  45   of  his  men  at  fg,^ 'oerrit  Smith  (q.v.)  ollered  100,000  acres  of 

Sojne  Arabia,  m  Palatrae,  on  his  birthday.  „Sthein   New   York  lands  in  small   farms  to 

Brown,     John,     Scottish    clergyman:     b.  colored  families  who  would  clear  them ;  and  in 

Whitburn,    Linlithgowshire,    t2    July    1784!    d.  1848,  to  work  among  them    Brown  bought  a 

Edinburgh,  13  Oct,  1858.    He  was  ordained  pas-  farm  in  North  Elba,  where  his  family  lived  till 

tor  of  the  burgher  congrt^tion  at  Biggar  in  his  death,  working  with  and  for  him.    History 

ISOS.     In  1821  he  removed  to  the  care  of  the  can  hardly  tiarallcl  so  large  a  family's  unanimity 

United  Secession  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  after-  of    self-sacrifice    for   a   social    ideal,    in    whose 

ward  that  of  the  Broughton-ptace  Church.  The  behalf  they  stinted  themselves  ungrudgingly:  a 

burgher  and  antt-burghcr  seceders  having  come  testimony  to  the  father's  commanding  nobility 

together  in  i8so,  under  the  name  of  the  united  of  soul.     From  thence,  by  grace  of  contribu- 

associate  synod,  be  was  chosen  one  of  their  pro-  tions  from  abohtionista  who  had  come  to  know 

fessors  of  divinity  in  1835.     He  took  the  part  and  respect  him,  he  traveled  often  on  errands  of 

of  the  parent  society  tm  the  division  in  the  Brit-  oigsnizmg  resistance  to  slavery.    In  1850,  after 

iah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  concerning  the  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  slave  law,  he  visited 

circulation  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  voluntary  Springfield,    Mass.,  his    former    residence,    and 

side  on  the  question  of  church  establishments,  formed  a  cLeague  of  Gilcadites,*  sworn  to  stand 

Having,  by  residence  wJtttht  the  royalty  of  the  by  each  other  in  the  rescue  of  fugitive  slaves. 


In  1854  Kansas  had  became,  in  the  eyes  of  thought  of  BUppreMing  him:  they  furnished  him 

both  South  and  North,  the  decisive  battle  ground  some  moneys  and  supplies  for  whaterer  nlan  he 

of  the  two  systems,  and  five   of   Brown's   sons  privately   deemed   best,   feeling  sure  at  feast  of 

living  in  Ohio  set  out  thither  to  swell  the  free-  some  bold  heartening  stroke  for  the  cause    For 

soil    ranks;    they    settled    a    few    miles    from  many  yeari   he   had   entertained  the  project  (A 

Ossawatomie,  and  Brown  joined  them  in  Octo-  establishing,    in    the     Maryland    or     Virginia 

ber  i8ss,  against  his  intention.    The  fanrilywere  nwuntains,    a    stronghold    for    fugitive    staves, 


ing  tl 

tory  tor  the  next  two  years  against  the  fraud    necessary  reach  Pennsylvania.    He  thought  the 
and  terrorism   by   which   the    Border   Ruffians    knowledge  of  this  refuge  might  stimulate  the 


t  defenders  of  the  Terri-  where    they    could    withstand    attacks    . 

tuge 
mged  it  into  anarchy  and  bloodriied.  John  slaves  into  a  dash  for  (re 
brown's  career  there  brought  him  into  national  curity  of  stave  property  might  drive  the  South 
prominence,  from  the  conspicuousness  of  the  into  emancipation.  That  be  could  Gup{>ose  the 
stage  rather  than  the  magnitude  of  the  actions.  United  States  would  allow  such  a  guerrilla  for- 
ks most  dramatic  incidents  were  the  retaHatory  tress  and  firebrand  within  its  jurisdfctiou  for  a 
murder  of  five  pro-slavery  men  at  Pottawatomie,  day,  seems  scarcely  compatible  with  sanity,  but 
34.  May  1856,  the  capture  of  Capt.  Pate  at  Black  Brown  was.  insa^  only  as  aJl  religious,  intense 
Jack,  2  June,  and  the  magnificent  defense  of  Ossa-  idealists  tend  to  beccone  so.  At  the  iast,  hi} 
watomie  agafnst  a  crushing  force  of  Missonrians  plan  developed  Into  oae  for  a  stroke  that  should 
in  August.  It  has  never  been  narrated,  even  by  startle  the  country  into  action,  draW'  recruits  to 
Northerners  without  sympathy  for  the  alavery  him,  and  leave  no  chance  for  con^tromise  or 
canse,  except  with  strong  partisaa  bias  pro  or  delay.  Cbaracteristkally,  he  seems  not  to  have 
con,  and  from  its  very  nature,  it  probably  jwver  doubted  that  the  country  would  stand  by  hita. 
can  be.  The  judgment  passed  on  it  depends  not  He  chose  to  assault  the  United  States  arsenal 
merely  on  the  view  taken' of  his  Cause  (of  whidi  at  Haiper's  Ferry,  thus  not  only  securing  anni 
an  impartial  estimate  is  not  impossible),  but  on  tor  his  presumed  fugitives,  but  making  the 
the  questions  whether  that  cause  would  have  country  ring;  without  reflecting  that  this  was 
succeeded  in  any  event,  and  whether  he  helped  oflen  war  against  the  nation,  and  that  even  the 
or  harmed  it.  No  proof  of  either  is  possible,  abolitioni^s  could  not  uphold  him.  In  1857  be 
end  favor  or  disfavor  toward  fanatical  enthusi-  began  drilling  a  small  band  of  adherents  at 
ests  is  one  of  the  deepest  lines  of  cleavage  Talmr  and  .  Springfield,  Iowa,  but  hh  trusted 
among  human  spirits.  As  the  victory  for  free-  drillhiaSter, '  Forbes,  gave  the  alarm,  and  the 
dom  was  won,  it  is  the  fashion  to  assume  that  scheme  was  postponed;  At  Itngth,  in  Jxme  1854 
it  never  was  in  doubt;  that  active  warfare  was  he  and  some  of  his  men  hired  a  farm  near  Har- 
needless;  that  the  influx  of  free  settlers  would  per's  Ferry,  and  two' of  his  women  came  to  keep 
soon  have  caused  the  pro-slavery  invaders  to  house  there ;  he  gradually  collected  the  remain- 
desist  in  despair;  that  Brown  acted  as  a  lawless  der,  2a  men  besides  himself,  with  some  arms; 
ruffian  who  justified  the  other;  p*r^,  and  that  and  late  Sunday  evening,  16  October,  with  18 
he  onl^  discredited  and  hampered  his  own  sida  men,  seized  the  armory  and  took  possession  of 
But  it  is  still  quite  rational  to  maintain  the  older  the  village.  He  made  hostages  of  some  leading 
view,  of  which  ibt  premises  are  certainly  cor-  citizens,  and  had  a  few  neighboring  planters 
rect,  whatever  the  deduction  may  be.  The  pro-  and  their  slaves  brought  in.  But  the  remaining 
slavery  party  had  no  such  illusions;  from  the  citijens  armed  themselves,  assailed  and  shot 
first  they  openly  proclaimed  the  struggle  for  several  of  Brown's  men,  and  surrtmnded  the 
Kansas  a  war  for  life  or  death,  and  carried  it  rest,  and  on  Monday  evening  Col.  Robert  E 
on  by  the  machinery  of  war.  They  constituted  Lee  came  from  Washington  with  a  comjrany  of 
a  government  by  open  fraud  and  maintained  if  marines,  and  cooped  Brown  and  his  si:(  remain- 
by  open  violence;  sacked  towns,  burnt  houses  ing  men  into  the  engine-housd  Brown  fought 
assassinated  some  of  their  opponents,  and  illo-  there  till  the  two  sons  with  him  were  killed, 
gaily  imprisoned  others;  while  the  United  States  and  himself  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded, 
courts  dispersed  their  foes  by  legal  anathema,  before  he  would  surrender.  'Why  he  had  not 
and  the  United  States  troops  acted  as  their  retreated  to  the  mountahis  on  capturing  (he 
army.  If  no  resistance  had  been  offered,  it  is  'arsenal  was  never  explaiiiecL  even  by  himself, 
not  apparent  why  these  methods  should  have  He  was  tried  before  a  Virginia  coiirt,  but 
been  less  employed  or  less  successful  in  1858  defended  by  Massachusetts  counsel,  sentenced 
than  in  1856;  the  prize  would  not  have  been  as  was  inevitable  and  just,  and  hanged  at 
less  and  the. incentive  would  have ^own  greater.  Cliarlestown,  W.  Va.  His  testimony  on  the  trial, 
It  is  certain  that  such  peaceful  submission  of  the  and  his  demeanof  and  language  all  through, 
free-soilers  would  have  been  hailed  by  the  produced  an  inelfaceabte  impr^ssign  on  the 
Pierce  and  Buchanan  parties  as  proof  incontesta-  North,  revealing  a  character  of  tieroic  simplicity, 
ble  that  the  Repubhcan  charges  of  illegality  and  purity,  and  grandeur ;  if  his  action  was  mad^  he 
outrage  were  mere  libels.  It  is  therefore  at  himself  was  not ;  and  even  his  adversary,  Gov. 
least  arguable  that  it  was  Brown,  Montgomery,  Wise,  of  Virginia,  admir«d  his  "clear  head, 
Lane,  and  the  other  fighters,  by  their  stubborn  courage,  fortitude,  and  simple  ingenuousness,* 
and  "lawless"  defiance  to  sheer  foreign  cou^  and  felt  him  to  be  wholly  truthful.  The  actual 
quest,  plunging  Kansas  into  open  and  bloody  importance  of  tl)e  Harper's  Ferry  raid,  in  deter* 
anarchy,  who  shamed  the  government  into  with-  mining  or  hastening  secession,  ,has  always  beta 
drawing  its  help  to  the  invaders,  and  conviitced  exaggerated,  by  his  friends  as  praise  and  by  hi) 
the  slavery  party  that  force  was  no  longer  avail-  foes  as  detraction :  to  suppose  that  secession 
able.  Incidentally,  they  pve  the  non-combatants  would  not  have  come  after  Linco!n's_  election, 
a  free  community  in  which  to  decry  their  cham-  had  there  been  no  such  raid, ,  is  to  ignore  all 
pions.  American  history  for  many  years  previous.  But 
Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  row,  the  the  revolt  of  the  slave  power  seetnod  to  justify 
Eastern  abolition  leaders  at  that  time  had  no  big  prevision  and  action;  bje  became  the  populu 


incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  its  er«at 
pioneer  and  martyr ;  and  the  aloKan  of  the  North 
was ;  *John  Brown's  body  hes  a-mouldering  in 
the  grave,  but  his  soul  goes  marching  on  1*  His 
nature  had  something  of  the  sublime;  and  great 
natures  have  fhexr  function  and  service  as  well 
as  KfEal  intellects.  No  community  could  exist 
with  such  men  for  statesmen;  perhaps  none  can 
be  great  without  some  such  men  for  prophets. 
Brown,  John,  Scottish  physician  and  essay- 
ist, son  of  John  Brown  (1^-1838  q.v.)  :  b.  Big- 
gar,  22  Sept.  j8io;  d.  Edmburgh,  11  May  1882. 
He  Kradualed  in  1833  and  began  practice  as  a 
physician.     His   leisure   liours   were   devoted   to 


and  other  periodicals.  His  collected  writings, 
published  under  the  title  of  "Hor^  Subsecriva, 
flcisure  hours)  (l8sft-8a),  embrace  papers  bear- 
ing on  medicine,  art,  poetry,  and  human  life 
generally.  Several  of  his  sketches,  such  as 
'Rab  and  His  Friends,'  'Our  Dogs,'  'Pet  Mar- 
jory,' 'Jeems  the  Doorkeeper,'  on  which  hia 
fame  chiefiy  rests,  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately. Humor,  tenderness,  and  pathos  are  his 
chief  characieri sties.  See  Peddie,  'Recollections 
of  Dr.  John  Brown'    (1893). 

Brown,  John  GcmyCi  Anglo-American 
painter:  b.  Durham,  England,  il  Nov.  1831.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  in  Newcas- 
tle-on-Tvne,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1853.  He  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Desijjn ;  was  elected  as  academi- 
cian in  1863 ;  received  honorable  mention  at  the 
Paris  Exposilion  in  )&I9;  and  in  1900  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Water  Color  Society.  He 
is  best  known  for  his  pictures  of  bootblacks 
and  street  urchins.  Among  his  famous  pictures 
are:  'A  Merry  Air  with  a  Sad  Heart';  'The 
Stump  Speech' ;  'The  Passing  Show' ;  'Be 
Mine';   and    'Training   the   Dogs.' 

Browti,  John  Hamilton,  American  inven- 
tor r  b.  Liberty,  Maine,  28  July  183?.  At  the 
Age  of  18  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  gunsmith  and 
in  1857  entered  business  in  Haverhill,  Mass.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  sharpshooter,  arid 
in  1882  was  a  member  of  the  American  Rifle 
Team  at  Wimbledon.  f!e  began  in  1883  to  per- 
fect the  ini'ention  of  a  weapon  for  military  use 
later  known  as  the  Brown  segmental  wire-wound 
gun,  which,  after  numerous  government  tests, 
was   pronounced  a  success. 

Brown.  John  Howard,  American  editor:  b. 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y,,  8  Nov.  1&40.    After  studying 


1  publisher  in  New  York.  In  1896  he  removed 
to  Boston  to  become  editor-in-chief  of  'Lamb's 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  Slates.' 
He  is  the  author  of  'American  Naval  Heroes' 
(iSqS),  and  of  numerous  contributions  to  peri- 
odical literature. 

Brown,  John  Lewis,  French  artist:  b. 
Bordeaux,  16  Aug.  1829:  d.  1892.  He  studied 
tmder  Belloc  and  Roqueplan  and  was  famous  as 
an  impressionist  painter  of  military  and  hunting 
scenes,  as  well  as  of  studies  of  horses  and  dogs. 
Amoni;  his  numerous  works  are :  'Steeole 
Chase'  (1861);  'At  the  Outposts'  (1865); 
'Relay  of  Otmiibus  Horses'  (1884)  ;  'Hohenlin- 
den'    (1887). 


Brown,  John  Newton,  American  Baptist 
clergyman :  b.  New  London,  Conn.,  ag  June 
1803;  d.  1868.  He  studied  at  what  is  now  Col- 
gate University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  filled 
successive  _pastorates  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Provi- 
dence, R.  1. ;  Maiden,  Mass. ;  and  Exeter,  N.  H, 
While  at  Exeter  he  commenced  his  literary 
labors  by  editing  the  'Encyelopsedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge'  C'S^S).  In  1838  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor of  exegetical  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  New  Hampton  theological  insti- 
tution, N.  H.,  where  he  remained  till  1845.  He 
edited  'The  Christian  Chronicle  and  National 
Baptist'  (1849-68),  and  was  the  author  of 
'The  New  Hampshire  Confession'    (1852), 

Brown.  John  W.,  American  author:  b. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y,,  21  Aug.  1814;  d.  Malta, 
9  April,  i&t9.  He  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1832,  and  was  settled  as  an  Episcopal  min- 
ister at  Astoria,  N.  Y.  In  1845  he  became  ed- 
itor of  the  'Protestant  Chorchman.'  He  was 
the  author  of  the  "Christmas  Bells,  a  Tale  of 
Holy  Tide,  and  Other  Poems,*  and  of  several 
prose  tales  of  a  religious  character. 

Brown,  John  Young,  American  lawyer:  b^ 
aaysville,  Hardin  County,  Ky.,  28  June  1835 ; 
d.  Henderson,  Ky.,  11  Jan.  1904.  He  graduated 
at  Center  College,  Danville,  1855,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  (he  bar.  In  1859  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  but  not  having  attained  the 
constitutional  age,  could  not  take  his  seat  He 
was  again  elected  to  Congress  in  1868,  but  his 
seat  was  refused  him  by  the  House  because  of 
political  disabilities.  Finally  he  served  in  Cotv 
(18737).    ^^  retired  to  the  practice  of 


Brown,  Joseph  Emeraon,  American' states-j 
man :  b.  Pickens  County,  S.  C,  ts  April  1821  { 
.d.  Atlanta^  G».,  30  Nov.  1894.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Calhoun  Academy,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1846.  He  settled  in  Canton,  Ga,; 
served  tn  the  State  legislature,  and  was  elected 
governor  in  1^7;  serving  three  terms.  As  war 
governor  he  opposed  Jefferson  Davis  in  the 
matter  of  the  conscription  laws  and  raised 
10,000  recruits  to  oppose  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea;  but  would  not  allow  them  to  leave  the 
State.  After  the  war  he  gave  hearty  support 
to  the  reconstruction  measures,  and  supported 
Gen.  Grant  for  the  presidency.  He  was  Chief- 
Justice  of  Georgia  in  1868,  and  United  States 
Senator  in   i88o-gi. 

Brown,  Lancelot,  English  landscape  gar- 
dener, sometimes  called  "Capability  Brown* : 
b.  at  Kirkharle,  1715;  d,  1773.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  kitchen  gardener,  but,  by  his  industry 
and  genius,  rose  rapidlv  in  public  estimation 
till  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  oracle 
in  taste  in  regard  to  all  rural  improvements, 
agricultural,  horticultural,  and  even  architec- 
tural. His  extensive  employment  enabled  him 
to  realiie  a  handsome  independence,  and  he 
adorned  the  Station  to  which  he  had  worked 
his  way  with  more  graces  and  virtues  than  are 
often  displayed  by  those  who  have  been  born  to 
it.  He  obtained  the  dignity  of  high  sheriff  of 
Htintingdon  in  1770.  He  avoided  the  stiff  for- 
mality of  the  older  landscape  gardens,  but  is 
charged  with  having  often  sinned  against  good 
taste  by  endeavoring  to  refonn  natural  scenery, 
and  force  it,  under  all  circumstances,  to  assume 
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the  form  of  clumps,  belts,  and  serpentine  anals.  with  the  evaporation  of  his  zeal,  i 

His  architectural  performances  are  renurkaUe  to  submit,  and  in   1586  he  became  muter  ot 

for  their  interiors.  Stamford   Grammar    School,  a  post  which  he 

_              „             ,         .                  1      ic           V  occupied  till  1590,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 

Brown,  MoBem,  American  naval   officer:   b.  n^,;^  „(   Acworth,   in    Northamptonshire.     He 

Salisbury,  Mass     1742;  d-  at  sea  1804.    He  was  ^-^^   ;„  Northampton  jail,   where   he  had  been 

a    sailor    in    earlj-   life,    and    commanded    the  ^^^^   f^^  assaulting  a   constable.    The  sect  of 

United   States   privateer   General  Arnold      He  Brownists.  far  from  expiring  with  their  founder, 

was   the  first  commander  of  the  sloop  of  war  ^^^  spread  so  as  to  become  a  subject  of  great 

Merr,mac.   having   ^}l_'^"^   "^   ^P"'"   U-    S  ^f^^.  and  a  bill  was  brought  into   Parliament 

N.      He  was  retired  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  „i,ich   inflicted  on  them  very  severe  pains  and 

re-entered  the  merchant  service.  penalties.      In   proeess    of   time,    however,    the 

Brown,  Nichotas,  American  merchant  and  "a'"«  Brownists  was  merged  in  that  of  Congre- 

philanthropist :    b.    Providence,    R.    I.,   4    April  gationalists,   or   Independents,    under   the   latter 

1760;    d.    there,    27   Oct     1841-      He   graduated  °^  '^''"ch  titles  they  formed  a  powerful  party  in 

at  Brown  University.  1786.      Through  the  death  the   commonwealth. 

of  his  father  in  1791,  he  inherited  a  handsome  Brown,  Kobcrt.  Scottish  botaoist:  b,  Mon- 
fortunc,  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother-  trose,  21  Dec.  1773 ;  d.  London,  10  June  1858. 
in-law,  Thomas  P.  Ives,  and  became  one  o£  the  He  finished  his  education  in  1795,  when  he 
most  successful  and  best-known  merchants  of  became  ensign  and  assistant  surgeon  in  a  Fife- 
America.  He  was  a  nepheWof  John  Brown  shire  fencible  regiment,  which  he  accompanied 
(1736-1803.  q.v,).  In  1792  he  gave  $500  to  to  Ireland,  remaining  there  till  1800.  He  was 
Brown  University  with  which  to  purchase  then,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
law  books.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  appointed  naturalist  to  Capt.  Flinders'  survey- 
long  series  of  endowments  and  benefactions  jng  expedition  to  Australia  or  New  Holland, 
to  ttiat  institution,  which  took  its  present  name  The  whole  continent  of  Australia  was  circum- 
in  honor  of  him  in  1804.  when  he  endowed  a  navigated,  the  coast  at  various  points  examined. 
professorship  of  oratory  and  betles-lettret.  In  and  Brown  remained  in  the  colony,  visiting 
r823  he  built  Hope  College,  at  an  expense  of  various  parts  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
$20,000;  Mannmg  Hall  in  1834,  at  a  cost  of  Diemen's  Und,  till  1805.  He  relumed  with 
Sr8,Soo;  and  a  president's  house  m  1840,  costing  nearly  4,000  species  of  pUnts,  was  shortly  after 
?7,OpO.  The  total  of  his  various  gifts  amounted  appointed  librarian  to  the  Linnjean  Society,  and 
to  Si6o,OOtt  He  was  a  trustee  from  1791  to  was  now  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  syste- 
1825 ;  a  fellow,  1825-41,  and  a  most  efficient  matic  study  of  his  plants.  He  continued  to  make 
treasurer  from  1796  to  1825.  He  was  also  a  the  result  of  his  investigations  known  in  com- 
generous  donor  to  the  Providence  Athensum  munications  to  the  Linnxan  and  Royal  societies, 
and  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  He  served  One  of  his  earliest  papers  was  on  a  group  of 
several  terms  in  the  Slate  legislature,  and  in  the  family  of  plants  named  by  Jussieu  Apoeynet, 
1840  was  a  presidential  elector.  which  he  succeeded  in  establishing  as  a  separate 

Brown,  Oliver  Madox,  English  artist,  son  family   under   the   title   already   given   them   by 

of  Ford  Madox  Brown  (q.v.):  b,  1855;  d.  1874  Jussieu  of  Asctepiadta.     In  1810  he  published 

From    early    boyhood    he    showed    remarkable  the  first  volume  of  the  great  work  he  had  been 

capacity   both   in   painting  and   literature,   espe-  preparing  on  the  plants  of  Australia  and  Tas- 

cially  prose  fiction   and  poetry.     His  two  most  mania,    entitling    it    "Prodromus    IHone    Nov* 

promising  pictures  were  'The  Tempest  —  Pros-  Hollandife  et  Insula;  Van  Diemen,'     No  second 

pero   and    the    Infant    Miranda'     (exhibited    in  volume  of  it  ever  appeared.     He  was   the  first 

187 1    at    the    International    Exhibition,    South  English    writer    on    botany    who    adopted    the 

Kensington),  and  'A  Scene  from  Silas  Mamer'  natural  system  of  classification  which  has  since 

(1872).     'Gabriel   Denver'    (1873).  and    some  entirely  superseded  that  of  Linnaus.     In   1814 

other  unfinished  novels,  besides  sonnets  and  other  he    published    a    botanical    appendix    to    Capt. 

poems,  show    wonderful   literary  power   in   one  Flinders'  account  of  his  voyage,  entitled   'Gen- 

BO  young.     His   'Literary  Remains'   were  pub-  eral    Remarks,    Geographical   and    Systematical, 

Iished  in  1876.  on    the    Botany   of   Terra   Auatralis.'      In    1828 

Brown,  or  Browne,  Robert,  English  cler-  he  published  a  brief  'Account  of  Microscopical 
gyman,  the  founder  of  a  religious  sect  first  Observations  on  the  Partides  Contairted  in  the 
called  "Brownists,'  and  afterward  "Independ-  Pollen  of  Plants,  and  on  the  General  Existence 
ents";  b.  Toiethorpe,  Rutlandshire,  about  1550;  of  Active  Molecules  in  Organic  and  Inorganic 
d  Northampton,  about  1633.  He  studied  at  Bodies,'  He  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
Cambridge,  from  whence,  in  1572.  he  removed  the  presence  of  these  active  molecules.  The 
to  London.  Here  he  supported  himself  by  teach-  movement  of  the  granules  ot  the  fovilla  (or 
ing;  but  soon  returned  to  Cambridge  and  began  semi-fluid  matter  contained  in  the  pollen  grains) 
openly  to  attack  the  government  and  liturgy  of  which  he  believed  to  be  purely  physical,  or  non- 
the  Church  of  England  as  anti-Christian.  He  organic,  has  on  the  Continent  acquired  the  name 
first  ascended  the  pulpit  at  Norwich  in  1581,  of  the  Brownian  or  Brunonian  movement.  He 
where  he  succeeded  in  converting  a  number  of  also  wrote  botanical  appendices  for  the  voyages 
Dutch,  who  had  a  congregation  there,  to  his  of  Ross  and  Parry,  the  African  exploration  of 
opinions.  He  then  went  to  Middjeburg.  in  Hoi-  Denham  and  Clapperton  and  others,  and  de- 
land,  with  his  followers,  and  wrote  a  book  scribed,  with  Dr,  Bennet,  the  plants  collected 
called  "A  Treatise  of  Reformation  without  by-  Dr,  Horsfield  in  Java.  In  1810  he  received 
Tarrying  for  any  Man.'  In  1586  he  returned  the  charge  of  the  collections  and  library  of  Sir 
to  England,  and.  as  he  still  labored  to  gain  Joseph  Banks,  which  were  afterward  bequeathed 
converts,  was  excommunicated  by  the  Bishop  of  •■-  "-■—  '~  '■'■  "-  •■~.~^i^-..^  tu~v  i^  .a« 
Peterborough.      This    censure,    joined    perhaps 
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keeper  of  botany  tB  tbut  instilatioa.  He  became  Brown,  Samuel  Robbins,  D.D.  (iSio-So), 
a  Fellow  of  the  RoyaJ  Society  in  1811,  D.C.L.  American  scholar,  educator  and  missionary:  b, 
of  Oxford  in  1832.  a  foreign  associate  of  the  East  Windsor,  Conn,  16  June  1810;  d.  Munson, 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1833.  He  had  Mass.,  June  iS8a  He  established  the  first 
the  Copley  medal  in  1839,  and  was  appointed  Christian  Protestant  school  in  China,  brought 
president  of  the  Linnxan  Society  in  1849.  He  the  first  Chinese  students  to  America  for  educa- 
also  received  the  decoration  of  the  highest  Prus-  tion,  and  was  the  chief  instnmient  in  establish- 
sian  order  of  civil  merit,  presided  over  by  ing  (at  Elmira,  N.  Y.)  the  first  woman's  college 
Baron  Hnmboldt,  who  called  him  Bolanieorum  in  America,  chartered  as  such,  and  translated 
facile  prittcept.  As  a  botanist  Brown  occupied  the  New  Testament  into  Japanese  13  days  after 
the  very  highest  rank.  He  made  the  microscope  the  formation  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
and  the  study  of  development  the  basis  of  his  missioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  His  mother 
classification;  and  by  his  skill  in  the  application  was  Phabe  Hinsdale,  one  of  the  first  and  best 
of  ascertained  facts  to  the  elucidation  of  obscure  known  of  American  hymnologists.  Educated  at 
and  the  explanation  of  doubtful  phenomena,  Munson  Academy,  Yale  College  and  the  Theo- 
greatly  advanced  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  logical  Seminary  at  Cohimbia,  S.  C,  he  sup- 
vegetable  kingdom.  His  works,  contained  ported  himself  most  of  the  time  by  teaching 
chiefly  in  the  'Transactions*  of  learned  societies  music,  one  of  his  pupils  being-  Miss  Bulloch,  wto 
and  other  inaccessible  forms,  are  not  of  a  nature  became  the  mother  of  President  Theodore 
to  be  popular.  Roosevelt.     He  sailed   with  4iis   young  bride   in 

Brown,  Robert,  Scotti3h  scientist:  b.  '838  to  China  and  at  Macao  organized  and 
Campster,  Caithness-shire,  1842;  d.  1896  He  taught  in  the  sohool  of  the  Morrison  Education 
explored  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  Greenbnd,  Society,  which  was  later  removed  to  Hong 
and  the  western  shore  of  Baffin  Bay  in  1861,  Ko"K>  where  Dr.  Brown  was  wounded  by  pi- 
made  charts  of  the  interior  <*f  Vancouver,  and  '».'"■,  ."e  returned  to  America  ir  1847,  bringing 
with  .Whympcr,  in  1867,  made  discoveries  as  to  'with  him  Yung  Wing  (who  afterward  brought 
the  inland  ice  of  Greenland,  since  borne  out  by  "^=»  Cheese  students  to  America)  and  Wong. 
those  of  Peary.  He  traveled  extensively  in  ^'''o  °^'^.  »  famous  physician.  Most  of  Dr. 
the  Barbarj  States,  lectured  on  scientific  themes  f  rowf? »  9?'"*"  P"P'?  ^^^  to  positions  in  the 
h)  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  was  a  member  impenal  Customs  and  other  Government  ser- 
of  learned  societies  in  Europe  and  America.  He  vices,  which  required  a  knowledge  o*  English, 
published  'Manual  ot  Botany'  (1874)  ;  'Peoples  Reniainmg  in  America  until  1659  as  pastor  and 
of  the  World>  (1882-S);  'Science  for  All'  "acher  at  Owasco  Lika,  N.  Y..  ho  w*M  out  to 
(1877-82).  Japan   to   found   the   misSion   of  the   Reformed 

_  c       f  1    r-      I-  L  L  Church   in   America,     He   trained    up   a    native 

r     ^"*"'-i"'l*S''*k^?,?''t*'i"*"'\%'-  ^u  ministry   and   many  Japanese   pupils   who  have 

I^ndon.  1776;  d.  Blackheath,  Kent,  15  March  ^^^^^  become  editors,  statesmen,  scholars,  presi- 

1852.     After  servBig  with  honors. the  Engi^  dents    of   colleges,   or   otherwise   active   in    the 

navy  he  was  made  a  retired  captain  m  1843.     He  remaking  of   the   Japanese   Empire,     He  wrote 

IS  remeinbered   for  his   system  of  making   iron  (^^   fi^st   Grammar   of  ColkiqtiiSl   Japdnese   and 

thain   cables,   aiid   as   the   designer  and  builder  ^.^^^^  works   for  the  mastery  of  the   language. 

Of  the  earlwst  iron  suspension  bridge  in  Eng-  ^^d    made    scholarly    translations    besides    the 

laud,  at  Bermck-on-Tw«d.    The  famous  rfiain  ^,,ole  of  the  New  Testament.    See  his  life.  <A 

pier  was  designed  by  him.    He  was  km^^ted  jjafcer  of  the  New  Orient*  (1902),  by  William 

1"  ^838.  Elliot  Griffis, 

Brown,  Saaiuel,  Scottish  chemist  and  poet:  Brown     Saneer     American    nbvsician'    b 

b   Haddington,  .3  Feb,  .8.7;  d.  Edinburgh.  «  3,^^;    OnS,    is"  Feb"  ii'    iT  w^ 

^^^^J-^l^-    ^^  ?^''°»"*'  ^T'  '*"'  ,V""  ™,7  graduated   from   the  Bellevue   Hos^al   Medical 

of   Edinburgh    with    extraordinary    attammCTts,  ^^„  ^^^   York,    1880.   and   has   since   held 

began  his  ;)ublic  eareer_  by  delivenng,  •"  '840,  ^^^^^^j  important,  professional  posts,  becoming 
in  association  with  hie  mtimate  fnend    Edward  f„sor  of  neurology  in  the    Post  Graduate 

Forbes,  a  coarse  oflectures  on  the  phitesophy  ^^^^^^i   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.  j„   ,3^     jj^  ^^^ 

of  the  sciences,  and  having  established  among  ^^^  ^^^j,^^^  ^^   demonstrate   that  the   occipital 

his  auditors,  as  he  hod  before  among  his  teach-  ,  .     ■     ,     centre  of  vision  in  monkevs 
ers,  the  conviction  that  he  was  destined  to  great  f  '  ■  ■        . 

achievement,   renounced  all   else  that  he   might  Brown,  Thomaa,  Scotch  mBUphyaician ;  b. 

have  won,  to  devote  himself  to  the  slow  eitperi-  Kirkmabreck,    Kirkcudbright,    9   Jan.    17?8:    d. 

mental  realization  of  a  great  scientific  concep-  London,  3  April  iSao.    He  was  educated  at  the 

tion.     In  1849  he  delivered  in  Edinburgh  a  series  University    of    Edinburgh,    where    he    obtained 

of  lectures  on  the  history  of  chemistry,  tracing  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy.  He  dis- 
its  progress  from  its  playful  childhood  among  tinguished  himself,  at  a  very  early  age.  by  an 
the  Greeks  through  the  Oriental  and  Mediaval  acute  review  of  the  medical  and  physiological 
alchemists,  with  most  fascinating  sketches  of  theories  of  Dr.  Darwin,  in  a  work  entitled 
Roger  Bacon  and  Paracelsus;  passing  thence  'Observations  on  Darwin s  Zoonomw"  Bot  he 
through  the  epoch  ot  Stah!  and  Priestley,  till  the  chiefly  deserves  notice  on  account  of  his  meta- 
young  and  unfortunate  Lavoisier  changed  the  physical  speculations,  his  chief  work  being  'Lec- 
whole  form  of  chemical  science,  opening  a  new  tures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind> 
path  to  all  succeeding  philosophers.  In  1850  he  (182a).  His  system  reduces  the  intellectual  fac- 
published  the  'Tragedy  of  Galileo,'  Many  of  ulties  to  three  great  classes  — perception,  simple 
his  lectures  and  essays  have  been  collected  since  suggestion,  and  relative  su^estion,  employing 
his  death,  under  the  title  of  'Lectures  on  the  the  term  suggestion  as  nearly  synonymous  with 
Atomic  Theoty,  and  Essays  Scientific  and  Lit-    association.    His  development  of  the  theory  of 


cause  and  effect  was  first  suggested  by  Hume. 
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Brown,  Thontaa  Edward,  English  poei:  b. 
Isle  of  Man,  1830;  d.  Clillon,  England,  29 
Oct.  189?.  After  a  brilliant  career  al  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  he  became  assistant 
master  at  Clifton  College,  Bristol,  in  1862,  re- 
signing in  1892,  His  work,  though  strong  and 
remarkably  original,  (ailed  to  attract  general 
attention  during  his  lifetime,  but  when  collected 
in  igoo,  contemporaneously  with  two  volumes 
of  hi  a  'Letters,'  they  drew  forth  extended 
notices  from  leading  critical  reviews  and  jour- 
nals in  England  and  the  United  States.  His 
poems,  which  are  written  in  Anglo-Manx  dialect 
for  the  most  part,  are  chiefly  narrative,  and 
include  "Betsy  Lee'  (1873);  'Fo'c's'le  Yarns, 
including  Betsy  Lee'  {1881);  'The  Doctor  and 
Other  Poems'  (1887)  ;  'The  Manx  Witeh  and 
Other  Poems'  (1889);  'Old  John  and  Other 
Poems'    (1893). 

Brown,  Sir  Willism,  English  merchant 
and  philanthropist;  b.  Ballymena,  Ireland,  17841 
d.  1864.  In  1800  he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Baltimore,  iiA.,  and  became  the  partner  of 
his  father  in  the  linen  trade  there.  In  1S09 
he  set  up  a  branch  of  the  business  in  Liverpool 
and  subsequently  founded  the  famous  mercantile 
house  of  Brown,  Shipley  &  Company.  He  sat 
in  Parliament  four  years  from  1846,  advocated 
free  trade  and  decimal  coinage,  gave  $200,000, 
in  1857,  to  establish  a  free  public  library  in 
Liverpool,  and  built  the  original  library  build- 
ing and  museum  there. 

Brows,  William  Garrott,  Amerrcan  writer: 
b.  Marion,  Ala.,  24  April  186S.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1891,  taking  highest  honors  in 
history,  and  became  assistant  in  the  Harvard 
Library.  In  i8?B  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Presidential  campaign,  serving  on  various  com- 
mittees and  stumping  Massachusetts  in  behalf 
of  Cleveland.  He  has  made  a  special  study  of 
Southern  history,  and  since  1900  has  devoted 
himself  to  writing  and  lecturing  on  this  topic, 
contributing  chiefly  to  the  'Atlantic  Monthly.' 
His  writings  in  book  form  are :  'Andrew 
Jackson'  {1900)  ; 'History  of  Alabama'  (1901); 
'The  Lower  South  in  American  History' 
(1902)  ;  'Stephen  A.  Douglas'  (igo2)  ;  'Golf 
(igo2>;  'History  of  the  United  States  Since 
the  Civil  War'  (1903);  'A  Gentleman  of  the 
South'  (1903)- 

Brown,  William  Montg'omery,  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
6  Nov,  1855.  He  entered  tlie  Episcopal  minis- 
try, became  archdeacon  of  Ohio  in  1891,  and  in 
1898  was  consecrated  coadjutor  bishop  of  Ar- 
kansas, becoming  bishop  of  that  diocese  in  the 
year  following. 

Brown-S£qii)ird,  Charles  Edouard,  shJfl 
a-dd-ar  brown-si-kar,  Franco- American  phys- 
iologist and  physician;  b.  Mauritius,  r8i8; 
d.  Paris,  I  April  1894,  His  father  was  a  sea 
captain  from  Philadelphia,  who  married  on  the 
island  a  lady  named  Sequard.  The  son  studied 
in  Paris  and  graduated  M.D.  in  1846.  He 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  physiological  research, 
and  received  numerous  prizes,  French  and  Brit- 
ish, for  the  results  of  valuable  experiments  on 
blood,  muscular  irritability,  animal  heat,  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  nervous  svstem.  In  1864 
he  became  professor  of  physiology  at  Harvard, 
but  in  1869  returned  to  Paris  as  professor  of 
pathology  in  the  School  of  Medicine.    In  1873  he 


became  a  medical  practitioner  in  New  Yotfc, 
treating  especially  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  and  in  187S  succeeded  Claude  Bernard  u 
professor  of  experimental  medicine  at  the  Col- 
lege de  France.  He  repeatedly  lectured  in  Eng- 
land. His  publications  include  lectures  on 
'Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem' (i860);  00  'Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Ex- 
tremities' (i860);  and  on  'Nervous  Affeciioni' 
(i8?3). 

Brown,  the  color  produced  when  certain 
substances  —  wood  or  paper,  for  exarnple  —  are 
scorched  or  partially  burned.  Brown  is  not  one 
of  the  primary  colors  in  a  spectrum.  It  is  com- 
posed of  red  and  yellow,  with  black,  the  nega- 
tion of  color.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
colors,  of  which  the  typical  species  is  ordinary 
brown,  tinged  with  grayish  or  blackish.  The 
other  species  are  chestnut  brown,  deep  brown, 
bright  brown,  rusty,  cinnamon,  red  brown, 
rufous,  glandaceous,  liver-colored,  sooty,  and 
lurid. 

Brown  Bear.    See  Beak,  Brown. 

Brown  Coal,  a  variety  of  bitaminous  coal, 
and  formed  like  it  of  vegetable  remains,  but 
more  woody  or  fibrous  in  its  formation.  Il 
usually  belongs  to  later  fomiatic«is  than  the 
common  coal,  and  on  this  account  has  been 
called  modem  coal.  Brown  coal  is  at  first 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  common  coaL 
but  it  has  a  brown  streak  when  scratched,  and 
when  exp^ed  to  the  air  rapidly  deteriorates, 
falling  to  powder  in  a  few  months,  while  the 
kind  called  lignite  (ears  and  splits.  Brown  coal 
contains  much  more  water  than  common  coal, 
and  is  thus  less  valuable  as  fuel.  Where  better 
fuel  is  scarce,  however,  it  is  largely  used.  See 
LiGNrrt 

Brown  Spar,  a  name  given  to  the  brown 
varieties  of  dolomite  whose  color  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  iron  carbonate. 

Brown  Thmsb,  or  Thrasher.  SceTHGASRn. 

Brown  Universit;,  an  educational  institu- 
tion in  Providence,  R.  I.  Its  charier  was 
granted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Slate 
m  1764  and  the  institution  was  opened  in  War- 
ren in  176s  as  Rhode  Island  College.  Its 
founding  was  due  to  the  wish  of  the  Baptists 
to  have  a  college  under  their  own  control  and 
it  has  ever  since  been  affiliated  with  the  Baptist 
Church,  although  remaining  unsectarian.  The 
college  was  removed  to  Providence  in  1770  and 
in  1804  its  name  was  changed  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  honor  of  Nicholas  B*own  (q.v.),  whose 
varions  gifts  to  the  college  were  not  far  from 
$160,000  in  amount.  Under  its  fourth  president 
Francis  Wayland  (q.v.),  1827-55,  the  university 
was  practically  reorganized.  Under  President 
Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews  (q.v.),  i88<>-98,  the 
number  of  students  increased  from  a68  to  Ma 
In  i8gi  the  Woman's  College  was  founded,  airf 
in  1897  this  was  accepted  by  the  corporation  as 
the  Woman's  College  in  Brown  Universilr. 
Since  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  P. 
Faunce  began  in  1899,  the  institution  has  grown 
very  rapidly  ;  a  $2,000,000  endowment  has  betrt 
secured;  and  several  large  and  important  build- 
ings have  been  erected,  including  the  John  (ir- 
ter  Brown  Library,  the  Administration  Buildii*, 
the  EnHineering  Building,  Caswell  Hall,  and 
Rockefeller  Hall. 
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At  the  end  of  1910  there  were  95  professors  and    Parties  of  the   En^h  Ginrch'    (i^S) ; 

and  instructors,  993  students  in  all  departmcnti;  'CommcntaTy    on    Genesis'    in    tbv    'Speaker's 

in    igio   the   productive    funds   were   $3,500^000^  Commentary.' 

income,  $231,400.  «>d  there  were  i6s^  vol-  Browne.  Frtnces,  Irish  poet:  b.  StranorUr, 
umes  in  the  hbrary.  F.  T.  Guild.  Donegal,  Ireland,  16  June  1818.  When  she  was 
RrgislTOT  imd  Secretary  of  FaciUfy.  18  months  old  she  lost  her  sight  from  small- 
Browne,  Charles  Fairar  ("AinSKtJS  pox.  From  her  hrothers  and  sisters  attending 
Wash*),  American  humorist:  h.  Waterford,  the  village  school  she  obtained  as  much  infor- 
Ue..  20  April  1834;  d.  Southampton,  England,  nation  as  they  were  acquiring,  and  listened  to 
6  March  1867.  He  learned  the  vrinter's  trade,  such  books  as  they  would  read  to  her.  'Robin- 
■nd  while  working  on  the  Carpet  Bag,  a  Bos-  son  Cmsoe'  and  'Mungo  Park's  African  Adven- 
ton  comic  weekly,  began  his  career  as  one  of  the  tures'  were  among  these  works.  The  prose  writ- 
most  widely  popular  of  American  writers  and  ings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  which  she  be- 
lecturers.  ^Artemus  Ward's  Sayings,'  written  came  familiar  from  their  being  read  to  heri 
for  the  ClevelandP/oinD^a/er,  extended  his  fame  deeply  influenced  her  mind.  In  1841  she  com- 
as a  clever  and  witty  writer.  His  htnnorous  menced  contributinft  verse  to  the  'Attienaeuin,' 
Lectures,  especially  those  on  Mormonism.  proved  edited  at  that  time  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Hervej",  ■  He 
most  successful  in  this  country  and  in  England,  became  interested  in  her  stMy,  nlated  it  with 
He  died  of  consumption  while  on  a  lecture  tour  considerable  effect  in  the  'Atfamcum,'  paid  her 
in  the  latter  coontry.  Browne's  humor  had  a  for  her  writhigs,  Hid  introduced  her  to  other 
quality  of  its  own,  and  was  essentially  demo-  publications,  from  which  she  also  derived  pecn- 
cratic  and  American.  His  winning  personality  niaiy  benefits.  In  1844  the  *Star  of  Atteriiet* 
never  failed  to  pBt  an  audience  in  a  receptive  and  other  ^ems  appeared  in  a  small  volume, 
mood.  His  works  in  book  form  are;  'Arte-  which  was  well  received.  Among  the  advan- 
mus  Ward:  Hia  Book*  (1865);  'Artemus  lages  accruing  to  the  poet  from  it,  was  her  being 
Ward ;  His  Travels  Among  the  Mormons'  placed  on  the  pension  list  for  £20  a  year  by  Sir 
(1865)  ;  'Artemus  Ward:  His  Book  of  Goaks'  Robert  Peel,  prime  minister. 
,U^5*'.  '^^  *^t  R«npage>  (1865);  'Artemus  Browno,  Frucia  Pi«her,  American  «£tor 
Ward  Among  the  Fenians'  {1865) ;  'Artemus  and  author:  b.  South  HaKfax,  Vt,.  i  Dec.  1843. 
Ward  m  London*  (iSiS?):  'Artemus  \y»rds  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  .16th 
Lecture  at  Egyptian  HalP  (1869).  While  m  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  Heedited  the 'Lake- 
England  he  made  several  contributions  to  ,ide  Monthly,'  1869-74,  and  in  1880  became 
'Punch,'  begmnmg  with  the  number  for  1  editor  of  'The  Dial,'  Chicago,  which  under  his 
S«>L  1866.  Compare  M.  D.  Laadon  s  biograohi-  direction  has  come  to  be  one  oi  the  two  of 
cat  sketch,  prefixed  to  'Artemus  Ward,  His  three  American  literary  journals  worthy  of 
Works  Complete'    (187s).  being  ranked  with  the  best  English  periodicals 

Ti »,L__.__  T, T_    A ■___   __.■_._  ^1     similar     scope.      Publications:      'Evcry-day 

_.  _  , .     .   ._..,    ___  __  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln'    (1886);  'Volunteer 

the  Boston  Art  Museum,  the  Philadelphia  Ac«d-  Grain'  (1896}.  poems.  He  has  edited  'Golden 
emy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Paris  Ecole  des  Poems  by  British  and  American  Authors' 
Beaux  Arts.  He  has  been  for  some  years  lee-  (1881)  ;  'Golden  Treasury  of  Poetry  and  Prose' 
turer  and  instructor  in  the  history  of  art  in  {1883);  'Bugle  Echoes:  a  Collection  of  Poems 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  has  exhibited  of  the  Gvil  War*  (1886). 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Browne,  George  Forrest.  English  bishop: 
Browne,  Edward  Granville,  English  Orien-  b.  York,  England,  1833.  He  was  educated  at 
talist:  b.  Ulcy,  England.  7  Feb.  1862,  He  was  St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge,  and  or- 
educated  at  Eton  and  Pembroke  College.  Cam-  dained  1858.  He  was  appointed  theological 
bridge.  He  traveled  in  Persia  {1887-8),  becom-  tutor  and  bell  lecturer  in  ecclesiastical  history  in 
ing  lecturer  in  Persian  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  1863 ;  fellow 
last  named.  He  has  published  "A  Traveler's  and  lecturer  at  St.  Catharine's,  1863-5 ;  seere- 
Narrative,  Written  10  Illustrate  the  Episode  tary  and  chief  organizer  of  the  Cambridge  local 
of  the  Bib,'  Persian  text  and  English  transla-  examinations.  He  was  rector  of  Ashley, 
tion  with  notes  ( 1891 )  ;  'The  New  History  1869-75 ;  Disney  professor  of  arcl»x>logy. 
of  Mirw  and  A!i  Muhammad  the  Bib'  (1893)  ;  1887-9*;  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  1891-7;  bishop  of 
<A  Year  Amongst  the  Persians'  (1893).  Stepney.  1895-?,  whence  he  was  transferred  to 
Browne.  Edward  Harold,  English  prelate:  the  see  of  Bristol.  He  is  the  author  of  'Ice 
h.  Aylesbury.  Buckinghampshire,  6  March  l8n  ;  Caves  of  France  and  SwiKerland'  (1865)  ;  'The 
d.  Winchester,  Hampshire,  19  Dec.  1891.  He  ye^wabie  Bede'  (1879);  'University  Sermons' 
was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  l'8?8-,8o)  ;  'The  Ham  Crosses'  (i88g)  ;  'Eariy 
took  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church  in  1836,  English  Church  History'  (1893)  ;  'The  Church 
and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1864.  In  a^  Home  Before  Augustine'  (1894) ;  'Augustine 
1873.  he  was  transferred  to  Winchester,  resigning  ^°  His  Companions'  (1895);  'Conversion  of 
this  bishopric  in  1891.  He  was  a  prominent  'ne  Heptarchy'  (1896) ;  'Theodore  and  Wil- 
advocate  of  the  old  Catholic  movement  in  Ger-  frid'  (1897)  ;  'History  of  St  Catharine's  Cot- 
many  and  one  of  the  Old  Teatament  company  lege'  {1902)  ;  'Life  and  Works  of  St  Aldhelm,' 
of  revision  of  the  King  James  version  of  and  various  publications  of  the  Church  History 
the  Bible.     He  published  <An  Exposition  of  the  Society   (1894-7). 

XXXIX.  Articles'    (1850-3);  'Sermons  on  the         Browne,  George  Waldo,  American  author: 

Atonement  and  Other  Subjects'    (18^9) ;   'The  b.  Deerfield.  N.  IT,  8  Oct.  1851.     For  five  years 

Messiah  Foretold  and   Expected*   (1862)  ;   'The  he   edited   'American    Young  Polks,'    and   is   a 

Pentateuch  and  the  Eiohistic  Psalms  in  Reply  well-known  writer  for  yonng  people.    He  has 

to  Bishop  Colenso'    (1863);   'The  Stripe,  the  written  over   100  serials  and  several  hundred 

Victory,  and  the  Kingdom'    (1872)  ;  'Position  short  stories  and  articles  for  the  leading  juw 
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flite  periodicals.    Of  his  books  the  best  known  arc ;  York,  a  April  igoa.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Saint 

*The    Woodranger>     (1899)1     <Two    American  XsTier  College,  Cincinnati.     In  iS6[  he  btcame 

Boys  in  Hawaii'   (iSpg)  ;  'Pearl  of  the  Orient*  war  corrvspondent  for  the  New  York  Tribunt, 

(igoo) ;   'Le^cends  of  the  Hills'    (1901).      His  was    wounded    at    Fort    Donelson,    and    taken 

most  recent  juveniles   include   'For   Hoipe  and  prisoner  while  engaged  in  an  abortive  expedition 

Honor'   (1^02) ;  'From  Switch  to  Lever'  (1902);  to  run   the   Vicksburg  batteries.     After  an   im- 

'Zip    the   Acrobat*     (1902)  ;    Comrades    Under  prisonment    of    20    months    in    seven    different 

Castro'   (1905)  ;  'With  Roger's  Rangers'  (1905).  prisons,  he  eluded  his  guard  at  Salisbury,  N,  C, 

Browne,  Hablot  Knight,   English  earicati*-  traveled  400  miles  through  a  hostile  country,  and 

ritt,  better  known  by  his  pseudonym  of  Phk:  ""f^ij^^  the  Union  bnes  14  Jan.  1865-     Hit  list 

b.  London,  IS  June  1815;  d.  Hove,  Brighton.  8  f.^H,""'"  ^'^■^^■l  ^^'  ^1^  "'  ,^'^^^^:  P"*^ 

—    '  --  '          .    ■"    .    .      ^  ■     ."     .  '  ,  iieh™)  in  (K»  Trih^tit   13  the  only  Authentic  a-- 


I  great  spirit    In   1835  he  succeeded  Sey-  »«.  correspondent   of   the   New   York    7>^«k, 

iDour  as  the  .ilustrator  of  Dickens'  <Pickwick,>  ^'^"'  '""^  other  journals,  and  conmbuted  many 

and  so  happy  and  successful  was  his  pencil  that  '"'f*^  "*  Iwdj,"?  periodicals.     His  best-known 

he  was  engaged  to   illustrate  <Nichola»  Nick-  TTk  V^"i  uT"'"' i^**?  .'?■  ^**'"i"x,    ^'^^ll 

leby';    -Itembey   and   Son';    'Martin  Chuzrie-  'The  Great  Metropolis:  A  Mirror  of  New  Yort 

wit';   'David  Ccaiperfield,*  and  other  works  of  y^}'-     ISights    and    Soisationa    in    Europe' 

that  great  noveliS!     He  subsequently  contributed  (1872).     A  series  of  articles  ou  women,  which 

many   graphic    illustrations    to    the    novels    of  !"=  *™"  for  the  'Galaxj-jJ  crested  a  sensation 

Lever,  Ainsworth,  Scott  (the  Abbotsford  edition  •?  fUe^ry  circles.    His  'Four  Years  in  Seces- 

of  the  Waveriey  Novels),  and  to  an  illustrated  ^"^     "«    h^"'y    P«P?ref,  '^    Ucked    much 

edition  of   Byron^   besides  sending  many  comic  ^race  and  ekgance  ui  its  hterary  fomi.  but  its 


sketdies   to  the  illustrated   serials   of  the  time. 


descriptions  o'  various  indtlen 


of  the  Southern  prisons  and  the  Nortii- 
soldier  contined  in   them,  render  the  book 


See   Thon^son,    <Ufe  aiiU  Labors   of   H.    K.  5?,^;^',';"'"'^,^'!%'",*°^^*'°".™*^^!^^^ 

Browne'    (1884).  wont,,       .     n„    «rn  n.^./^«.  . 

_    Browne.  iMacHwldw,  English  poetrb.  «ped^r;"v^;;^;r' 
Burton-on-TrenI,   Staffordshire,    i?o6;  d.    1760. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  ColleRe,  Cambridge, 

and  called  to  tbe  bar,  but  he  did  not  practise.  ...  ,  „.  . 
He  wrote  'Design  and  Beauty* ;  'The  Pipe  of  parish  of  Saint  Michael,  Cheapside;  d.  Norwich, 
Tobacco'  (in  which  he  Imitates  Pope,  Yonng,  19  Oct.  i68z.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  iricr- 
Swift,  and  others)  ;  and  a  Latin  poem,  'De  "r  al  Upton,  in  Cheshire,  and  came  of  an 
Animi  Immortalitate,'  modded  on  Lucretius  and  ancient  and  honorable  family,  died  early ;  and 
Virgil.  The  last-named  received  high  com-  Browne's  mother  soon  married  Sir  Thomas 
mendation  from  the  scholars  of  his  time,  and  Dutton.  Browne  received  his  early  education 
has  been  several  times  translated  into  En^-  at  Winchester  College,  and  in  1623  was  sent 
Hsh.  Browne  had  a  great  reputatiMi  as  a  wit  as  a  fellow-commoner  to  Broadgate  Hall  (now 
and  conversationalist.  Pembroke  College)  Oxford.  Here  he  graduated 
Browne,  John  Rosa,  American  author  and  2'^i'  ="  ^""^  *^^'  *"*  ^■^■'  "  J""*  "^^ 
traveler:  b.  Ireland,  1817;  d.  Oakland,  Cal.,  g  Early  bfcoming  interested  in  the  natural 
Dec.  1875.  He  came  to  America  when  a  child,  sciences,  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  at  Oxford 
bis  father  settling  in  Kentucky.  At  the  age  of  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  for  some  time 
18,  having  learned  stenography,  he  went  to  aft*""  graduation  practised  medicine  in  Oxford- 
Washington,  and  for  several  years  was  employed  shire.  Later  on,  he  accompanied  his  step-father 
ai  shorthand  reporter  in  the  Senate.  His  de-  to  Ireland  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  its  forts 
sire  for  travel  led  him  to  take  a  whaling  cruise,  and  castles.  After  this,  Browne  continued  his 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  the  greater  travels  through  France  and  Italy,  spending  some 
part  of  the  world.  In  1849  he  was  a  government  time  at  the  celebrated  schools  of  physic  at  Mont- 
commissioner  in  California,  and  reported  the  pelHer  and  Padua,  and  doubtless  acquirinir  some 
State  Constitutional  Convention  proceedings,  of  the  "six  languages'  which,  •besides  the  jar- 
In  1851,  and  again  in  1861,  he  traveled  exten-  gon  and  patois  of  several  provinces,'  he  later 
sively  in  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  visiting  slated  that  he  understood.  On  his  way  bade  to 
Iceland,  Russia,  Poland,  and  other  countries.  England  he  traveled  through  Holland,  where  in 
Commissioned  by  the  government  to  study  the  1633  the  University  of  L^den  conferred  upon 
mineral  resources  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  After 
he  presented  an  elaborate  report,  reviewing  the  his  retnm.  he  established  himself  as  a  physician 
mines,  climate,  topography  agriculture,  com-  at  SWpden  Hall,  near  Halifax.  He  was  much 
merce,  etc..  of  that  region.  His  books  of  travel  «resorted  to  for  his  skill  in  physic,"  and  spent 
were  illustrated  with  humorous  drawings  of  his  ^is  Idsure  hours  in  study  and  contemplation 
own.  He  was  United  Stales  minister  to  China  ,.  c-l-  j  tr  n  £  c  -a  j 
in  1868-9.  Publications:  'Etchings  of  a  Whal-  At  Shipdcn  Hall,  1635-36,  Browne  composed 
ioe  Cruise'  (1846):  <Yusef:  a  Crusade  in  the  '^  ^^^"*'^"'  contemplative  soliloquy  known  as 
East'  (1853);  <AdventHres  in  the  Apache  Coun-  *«  'Religio  Media.'  It  was  written  for  his 
try'   (1869)  ;  'The  Und  of  Thor'   (1866)  ;  <Ad.  V'vate  exercise  and  satis  faction."  and  was  not 


_   _.   _i  American   Family  in  Germany'  intended     for     publication.      It    was,     howcvei. 

(1867)  :  'Crusoe's  Island,  with  Sketches  of  Ad-  widely  circulated  in  manuscript  among  his  Kt- 

ventures    in    California    and    Washoe'     (1864)  ;  crary  friends,  and  was   at  last  surreptitiously  pub- 

'Resources  of  the  Pacific  Slope'   (1869).  lished   in   164a  by   Andrew  Cooke.     Browne,  in 

Browne,  Juniui  Henri,  American  journal-  self-defense,  published  a  correct  edition  in  1643: 

ist:  b.  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y..  14  Oct.  1833 ;  d.  New  and  almost  simultaneously  appeared  a  series  a 

_.d:,  Google 


■Obserntions'  on  the  work,  penned  in  24  hours  exposect  and  the  sexton  took  poMesalon  o(  the 
by  the  eminent  Sir  Kenelm  Ijigby,  The  book  skulL  It  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Norfolk 
at  once  became  immensely  popular,  both  at  home    and  Norwich  Hospital. 

and  abroad.     In  1664,  John   Merryweathcr  pub-  Miay     of     Browne's     manuscript     wntm^s 

lished  a  Latin  version  of  it;  and  Dutch,  French,  were  published  posthumously.  In  1684  h>» 
and  German  translations  appeared  in  1665,  1668,  friend  Archbishop  Tenison  brought  out  a  col- 
and  1680  respectively.  Because  of  the  "daring  lection  of  'Miscellany  Tracts'  on  subjects 
skepticism*  which  it  combined  with  "implicit  ranging  from  the  ancient  monuments  of  Nor- 
faith  in  revelation,'  it  was  placed  in  the  Index  wich  to  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and 
Expufgatorins  of  the  CattioHc  Church.  Be-  the  fishes  eaten  by  our  Saviour  with  hia  di»- 
tween  1643  and  1881,  the  treatise  ran  through  ciples  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  In 
33  English  editions.  i^  bis  son.  Dr.   Edward  Browne,  published 

In  1637  Browne  moved  to  Norwich,  where  his  beautiful  'Letter  to  a  Friend,  upon  occasion 
he  practised  medicine  and  pursued  his  literary  of  the  death  of  his  intimate  friend,>  which 
studies  till  his  death.  On  10  July  1637.  h«  ''^s  forms  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  careful  dis- 
incorporated Doctor  of  Physic  at  Oxford.  He  sertation  on  ^Christian  Morals'—  intended  per- 
married,  1641,  Dorothy,  fourth  daughter  of  Ed-  haps  a.i  a  continuation  of  the  'Religio  Medici' 
ward  Mileham  of  Burlingham  St.  Peter.  She  — which  was  first  published  in  1716  by  Arch- 
bore  him  12  children,  and  survived  him  three  deacon  Jeffrey.  A  collection  of  the  'Posthu- 
years.  Throughout  the  civil  wars  he  remained  mous  Works  of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
at  heart  a  Royalist,  and' erer  rtsretted  what  he  Knt,  M.D,,  late  of  Norwich,'  was  published 
called  "the  horrid  mwrther  of  King  Charies  I."  bj  an  unknown  editor  in  171X  It  contains. 
But  his  calm  spirit  "qiuetly  rested  under  the  among  other  tracts,  a  striking  fragment  of  an 
drams  and  tramplings>  of  the  revolution,  and    essay  on  ■Dreams.* 

he  tocdc  no  active  port  in  the  upheaval  of  the  Browne  belongs  to  the  class  of  mystical 
times.  soliloquists    who    love    to    discourse  to    them- 

Browne**  reputation  for  leaming  and  re-  selves  about  fantastic  subtleties  too  fine  to  excite 
search  was  greatly  hiereased  in  1046  by  the  the  curiosity  of  vulgar  minds,  but  who  yet  are 
nublieation  of  his  elaborate  work,  «Pseadodoiria  not  too  self- engrossed  to  allow  the  friendly 
Enidemica;  or.  Enquiries  into  very  many  re-  reader  to  overhear  their  musings.  He  loves  to 
ceived  tenets  and  commonly  presumed  trnths,  "turn  the  world  round"  not  only  for  his  ojwn, 
which  examined  prove  but  Vulgar  and  Common  but  also  for  his  reader's  'recreation.^  and  to 
Errors.*  This  treatise  is  encyclopedic  in  scope,  lead  the  reader  with  him  through  a  labyrinth 
and  must  have  grown  to  its  final  extent  through  ot  fancy  tmtil  botii  *lose  thsmsetves  in  a  mys- 
many  years  of  slow  aecretion.  It  was  soon  tcry.»  His  works  are  lacking  in  design,  uneven, 
translated  into  Dutch,  German,  and  French ;  and  whimsical,  and  capricious ;  but  they  reveal  a 
attracted  no  little  attention  among  scholars  by    personalty  serene,  aliruistic,  tolerant,  tnysticat. 


uruwiics    advice   and   i.^.,... -    ,-j—    ---_ -v,  — -, 

sought  by   scholars   engaged  m  scientific   and  orchestral  harmony  remains  unnvalec 

antiquarian  pursuits.  Among  the  best  known  tire  history  of  English  prose, 
men  of  the  time  who  sought  his  acquaintance  Browne's  greatest  work  is  the  'Religio 
was  John  Evelyn,  with  whom  in  1658  he  began  Medici.'  In  this  treatise,  which  combines  thtt 
a  correspondence  which  lasted  through  his  life,  meditations  of  many  leisure  hours,  he  has  re- 
in October  1671,  Evelyn  journeyed  to  Norwich  vealed  all  of  the  emotional  affluence  of  his  souL 
to  visit  Browne;. and  wrote,  in  his  diary,  an  It  jj  a  mystical  acceptance  of  the  creed  of  the 
account  of  Browne's  surroundings.  The_  house  Anglican  Church,  leavened  with  a  touching  tol- 
and  garden  were  *a  paradise  and  cabinet  of  erancc  ot  other  beliefs.  Paradoxically  it  com- 
rarities,  and  that  of  the  best  collecions,  _espe-  ijines  an  imaginative  scepticism  with  a  naive 
cially  medals,  books,  plants,  and  natural  things.'  credulity.  Browne  believed  in  witches,  for  ex- 
Evelyn  noticed  particularly  Browne's  extensive  ample;  and  refused  to  accep^t  the  Copemican 
collection  of  birds'  eggs,  system  of  astronomy  because  it  contradiCTed  the 
In  1658  Browne  composed  the  solemn  *Hy-  literal  statements  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
drioUphia,  Urn-Burial ;  or,  A  Discourse  of  the  But  there  is  no  narrowness  in  Browne's  most 
Sepulchral  Urns  Utely  Found  in  Norfolk.'  At  characteristic  mood.  He  rises  on  the  wings  of 
the  same  lime  he  published  the  most  fantastic  exaltation  until  be  Soars  into  the  presence  of 
of  his  writings  *The  Garden  of  Cyrus;  or,  The  Infinitude  and  glows  with  a  religious  ecstasy 
Quincuncial  Lozenge,  or  Network  Platilalions  known  of  all  nations  and  of  all  times, 
of  the  Ancients,  Artificially,  Naturally,  Mys-  The  tPseudodosia'  is  a  less  worthy  work. 
tically  Considered.'  In  December  1664,  he  was  It  is  a  vast  chaos  of  recondite  lore,  bewildering 
created  socius  hratorarius  of  the  College  of  bj-  the  very  extent  of  its  voluminous  observa- 
Phvsicians  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  in-  lion.  It  opens  with  an  inquiry  into  the  sources 
stituiion  on  6  Jnly  1665.  On  s8  Sept.  1671,  he  of  error  not  a  little  resembling  Bacon's  famous 
was  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  on  the  occasion  arraignment  of  "Idols* ;  But  Browne  had  no 
of  a  royal  visit  to  Norwich.  Although  Browne's  true  sense  of  natural  law,  as  Bacon  understood 
lilerary  activity  continued  unabated  until  his  it.  and  often  fallacies  pursue  him  in  his  pursuit 
dcath,"he  published  nothing  after  1658.     He  died  of  fallacy. 

on  his   77th  birthday,  and  was  buried  in  the         'The  Garden  of  Cyrus'   is  «  fanciful  dis- 

church    of    St    Peter    Mancroft,    NorwicL     In  sertation    on    the    quincunx,    thai    (teeanetrhMl 

1840    some  workmen  who  were  making  a.  new  arrangement  of  five  points   familiar  in  the  five 

grave  accidentally  fractured  the  lid  of  Browne's  of  a  domino.     As  Coleridge  said,  Browne  finds 

coma  with  a  pickaxe.    The  dteletoo  was  thus  "quincunxes    in   heaven   above,   «i«icunxes   m 
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earth  below,  quincunxes  in  the  mind  of  man,  Hia    chief    work    is     'Britannia's    Pastorals'' 

quincunKcs  in  tones,  in  optic  nerves,  in  roots  of  (1613-16).     'The  Shepherd's  Pipe'    (1614)  i»  a 

trees,  in  leaves,  in  everything,*  collection  of  eclogues,  and  'The  Itmer  Temple 

The  grandeur  of  Browne's  style  is  displayed  Masque'    <i6i4-i5)  tells  the  story  of  Ulysses 

most   fully  in    'Hydriotaphia.'      Some   Roman  and  Circe.    His  minor  poems  are  very  fine.    The 

sepulchral  urns  aocidentally  unearthed  in  Nor-  ^^^   modem    editions   are   by   Hailitt    for   the 

folk  furnished  him  with  the  suggestion  for  this  Roiburghe  Club,  and  by  Gordon  Goodwin,  *The 

eloquent  monody,  which,  beginning  with  an  his-  Muse's  Library.' 

torical   discussion   of   ancient   modes   of   burial,  Browne,   William    George,    English    trar- 

soon  develops  into  a  solemn  homily  on  death  eler:  b.  London,  25  July  1768;  d.  northern  Per- 

and  the  vicissitudes  of  worldly  fame.    The  style  sia     1813.     In    several    expeditions    he    traveled 

shows   an   eloquent    spontaneity   rather   than   a  through   Egypt  and  some   parts  of  the   interior 

conscious   mastery   of  art.     It  would   not  be  a  of  Africa,  ajid  through  Asia  Minor  and  Arme- 

serviceable,  model    for   a   modern   wnter;   it   is  „ia.     !„    1812    he    proposed    a    more    extensive 

hyper-latimsed  and  capricious;  but  it  is  mcom-  journey  through  central  Asia.     He  had  already, 

parable  for  pompons  rhythm  and  resonant  har-  \„  ,813.  arrived  at  Tabreez,  on  his  way  to  Tar- 

""^"L^-    ,  ^  tary,  when   his  parly  was  attacked  by   banditti 

Btbbography.— The      standard      edition      of  and  himself  murdered     He  was  the  author  of 

Brownes  works  is  that  edited  by  Simon  Wilkin  'Travels'  in  Africa.  EkvoI  and  Syria  fiSoo). 
(4  vols.  1835-6)   which  has  been  called  the  best  _  «,.„■         «     j    .         ■  .1 

edited  book  in  the  language;  it  contains  a  life  ^    Browne,  WJJwm  HMid^merican  andior: 

by  Dr.   Johnson.     The  posthumous  works    (ed.  b.  Baltmore,  31  Dec.  1838.    He  studied  rnedicme 

1712)   contain  also  a  life  and  Whitefoofs  min-  and  graduated  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Mary^ 

utes.     Consuh:    S.   T.   Coleridge.   'Literary  Re-  ]^^^' }^^  '^°  turned  his   attention  to   Engii^ 

m=:r,=  >.  p^„.,,J  n ,».„    (o..-!,™  ..-J    a      r  literature,   in  certain  departments   of  which  he 

mains'     Edward  Dowden.'Puntan  and  Angli-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  authority      He  edited  the  'South- 

n,«       >     w'    t    r        ^,^''■^  'Sir   Thomas  e„  Review*  {i86r«).  and  the  'Southern  Maga- 

Browne',    W.    A     Greenhill     introductions    (to  ^i„e>    (ig^j^  ;  he  was  librarian  at  Johns  HSp- 

separate    vols     of    Browne)    'Golden    Treasury  ^itia    Uniyer^ity   from    1879   to    1891,    when   he 

Series';    Walter    Pater,     'Appreciations'  ;    Sir  became  professor  of  English  literature.     He  has 

Leslie  Stephen,   'Hours  in  a  Library'    (vol.  I);  translated  F.  Spielhagen^s  'Hammer  and  Anvil' 

J,  A.   Symonds,  introduction,   'Camelot  Series.*  (1870);    Turgenieff's    'Spring  Floods'    (1874); 

Claytom  Hauiltom,  and  Falke's  'Greece  and  Rome'   (1882).     In  col- 

Somelimt  Tutor  m  EnglUk,  Columbia  UMwer~  laboraiion  with  R.  M.  Johnston  he  wrote  <His- 

„'{.»  lorical  Sketch  of  English  Literature*    (1872); 

'■  and  a  'Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens'   (1878)  ; 

Browne,  Thomas  Alexander    (Rolf    Bold-  7;L'i«/.^L  ,v,>h*^'  ^'"H?^iL,°A,"^'^rw 

L^r^\^"\1^^"  H°T"^son  Jl'"i^;  t!'  '^Knd^'Di^^^i'ot^ry^   S^fianVH"^ 

v^er*B''™"ln^'ffo"nd  r  ^of ^Mer^u^n?  "  aA  L^i,£"«l'aLr^cS5^rt  ^iiecSus *^1«^ 

t^lia.     He  wa'^s  educated  in  Sidney  College,  and  J^'^  B^rre'^'^lryla'ndfl^e'' His^S  ^ 

^U,Tt^?-.  ^ri*".  te^;^   T  nH^.°A™f:  *  Palatinate'    (.884)  :  and  has  edited  'Ar<:Wves 

T?f^?„H   lliH^^^J^^?  R^.V  "/tj^^  '>f  Maryland:  i're^eedings  and  Acts  of  the  Gen- 

Lite  and  Adventures  in  the  Hush'   (loooj  ;  'A  .„i  .  ' u,.  ,<:.__,.>  ^,00.^ . 1  (o.i .; 

Squatter's  Dream  Story'    (1890)  ;  <fhe  Miner's  f"L  tb^  s'^ariV  sSsh^pStii  'Selections 

Right'    (1890)  ;  <A  Colonial  Reformer*   (1890)  ;  '"""  **"=  ^^^''^  Scottish  i'octs. 
"A   Sydney   Side  Saxon'    (1891)  ;    'A   Modem  Browne,    William    Hardcutle,    American 

Buccaneer'      (1894);      'The     Crooked      Stick'  lawyer   and    author:   b.    Philadelphia,    14    Nov. 

(189s)  ;   'The  Sphinx  of  Eagtehawk'    (1895) ;  1840.    In  1865  he  was  admitted  to  the  Philadei- 

'The  Sealskin  Cloak'   (1896)  ;  'My  Run  Home*  phia  bar,  where  he  has  since  practised,  but  he  is 

'-"--'■  ""  ■  ■■  ■  -1  ,_n_ny  /.  ,-  (j^^j  Icnowu  for  his  legal  and  literary  conyiila- 
tions,  chief  of  which  are :  'Digest  of  the  Law  of 
Divorce  and  Alimony  in  the  United  Stales' 
(1890)  ;  abridged  editions  of  Blackstone's  'Com- 

„  ,,,  „     .    .,.  ,„  mentaries'   (1804) ;  and  Kent's  'Commentaries' 

Browne,    Ulysses    MMumlian      (Count  (1895)  ;   'Uw   of  Negligence  in   Pennsylvania' 

VON),  Austrian  miliary  officer:  b  Basel,  23  Oct  (,896);  'Law  on  Decedents'  Estates  in  Penn-  - 

1705,  of  an  Irish  Jacobite  family;  d.  26  June  sy]vania>    (i^^))    'Witty    Sayings    by    Witty 

1757-     He   entered   the   Austrian   service   at   the  people'    (iM)  ;    'Odd    Derivations   of  Words 

age  of  12,  and  became  one  of  the  foremost  field  ^nd     Phrases'      (1900)  ;      "Waverl^     Novels,*  . 

marshals   in   the  army   of   Maria   Therwa.     As  abridged  (6  vols.  1901),  and  others, 
govemorof  Silesia  (1739-43),  he  had  to  face  the  tt      f^i  t    .n  *         •    „ 

first  of  Frederick  the  Great's  attacks,  and  in  the  .     BrowneH,     Clarence     L«^ow      American 

Seven  Years' War  he  commanded  the  Austrians  journalist    and    author;    b.    Hartford,    Conn..  6 

at  Lobositi   (1756).     He  was  morUlly  wounded  June   1864.     He  studied   at  Harvard   University 

at  the  battle  of  Prague.  ^'"'   Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  and  ior 

...  five  years  was  English  instructor  in  government 

Browne,  Wilham,  English  poet:  b.  Tavis-  and  private  schools  in  Japan,    For  some  years 

tock,   Devonshire,   1591 ;   d.   Ottery   Saint   Mary,  he   has  been  a   constant  contributor   of  articles 

Devonshire,  about    1643.    He  was  educated  at  on  Japanese  life,  etc.,  to  American  magazines 

Oxford,  and   spent  a  quiet,  tranquil  life.    His  and  newspapers,  and  is  steadily  at  work  on  a 

poetry  is  graceful  and  fanciful,  and  abounds  in  history  of  Japan  and  Buddhism  in  that  couo- 

beautiful  pictures  of  English  scenery.    Browne  try.    He    his    written;     ^Tales    from    Tddo' 

has   always   been   much   admired   by   the  poets.  (1900). 
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Brownell,  l^-ankHn  P,  Canadian  artist: 
b.  New  Bedford.  Mass.     He  makes  specialties  of 

Krtraits  and  figijre-painlittff.  For  some  years 
has  been  principal  of  the  Ottawa  Art  SdiooL 
His  canvas,  *The  Photographer, >  is  in  the  Na- 
tional Galiery  at  Ottawa. 

Brownell,  George  Griffin,  American  edu- 
cator: b,  Fairfield,  N.  ¥.,  z  July  i8<»8.  He 
graduated  at  Syracuse  University,  1 893,  and 
studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  1893-4,  and  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894-^  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Roirance  languages  at 
the  University  of  Alabama,     He  wrote  for  Har- 


edited  for  college  use  the  Spanish  texts  'El  Capi- 
tal! Vcneno'  {1901),  ajid  'El  PSjaro  Verde* 
(igoi)  ;  and  has  contributed  frequently  to 
'Modem  Language  Notes'  on  subjects  relating 
to  the  Romance  languages  and  literatures. 

Brownell,  Henry  Howard,  American  poet 
and  historian:  b.  Providence,  R.  L,  6  Feb.  1820; 
d.  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  31  Oct.  1872.  His  first 
essay  in  poetry  was  a  spirited  versification  of 
Farragut's  'General  Orders'  to  the  fleet  below 
New  Orleans,  Afterward  he  was  appointed  to 
an  honorary  place  on  the  Hartford,  flagship,  and 
had  o^Kirtunity  to  observe  actual  naval  war- 
fare, ui  'The  E5ay  Fight*  he  describes,  with' 
truth  and  force,  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  He 
collected  and  published  his  many  occasional 
verses  in  'Lyrics  of  a  Day;  or,  Newspaper 
Poetry  by  a  Volunteer  in  the  United  States 
Service*   (1864). 

Brownell,     Thomu     Chuidi,     American 


He  was  graduated  from  Union  College,  Sche- 
nccUdy,  N.  Y.,  in  1804.  The  next  year  he  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in 
that  institution ;  in  1807  was  appointed  to  the 
diair  of  belles- lettrea  and  moral  philosophy;  and 
in  i8og  was  chosen  the  first  professor  of  chemis- 
try and  mineralogy.  He  entered  the  Episcopal 
ministry  in  1816,  and  in  connection  with  his 
professional  duties  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  a 
missionary  in  Schenectady.  lu  1818  he  be<ame 
an  assistant  minister  in  Trinity  Church,  New 
York.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Connect^ 
cut,  37  Oct.  1819,  and  reniovel]  at  once  to  his 
new  field  of  labor.  During  his  long  episcopate 
of  45  years,  Bishop  Brownell  was  actively  and 
efficiently  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  station, 
Washington  (now  Trinity)  College,  at  Hartford, 
Com.,  took  its  rise  under  his  auspices  in  1834; 
and  he  became  its  first  president,  raigning  in 
1831.  In  1852  he  became  presiding  bishop  in  the 
American  Episcopal  Church.     He  published  'The 


Hirted' ;  '■The  Christian's  Walk  and  Con- 
versation* ;  etc.  A  bronze  statue  of  Bishop 
Brovmell  has  been  placed  on  the  campus  of 
Trinity  College. 

BrowneH,  William  Crtry,  American  essay- 
ist and  critic:  b:  New  York,  30  Aug.  1851. 
Having  graduated  from  Amherst,  he  devoted 
himself  to  critical  and  editorial  work  in  New 
York  city.  He  became  an  editor  of  'Scribner's 
Ma^zine*,  and  among  his  writings  are:  'French 
Trails :  an  Essay  on  Comparative  Criticism' 
<t88());  'French  Art'  (1892);  'Newport* 
(1896) ;  and  other  works. 


Brownie,  a  spirit  of  goWin,  in  old  popaUr 
superstitions  of  Scotland,  supposed  to  haunt  old 
houses,  especially  those  attached  to  farms.  He 
might  be  called  the  Robin  Goodfellow  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  night  he  helped  the  family,  and 
particularly  the  servants,  by  doing  many  pieces 
of  drudgery,  performing  domestic  labors  while 
the  inmates  of  the  household  slept  If  offered 
food  or  any  other  recompense  for  his  services, 
he  decamped  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Browning,     Elizabeth     Barrett     English 

foet:  b.  Durham,  6  March  1806;  d.  Florence, 
taly,  ag  Tune  1861.  Her  father,  Edward  Moul- 
ton,  or  Mo ulton- Barrett,  as  soon  after  her  birth 
he  began  to  write  his  name,  was  a  country  gentle- 
man who  resided  at  the  foot  of  the  Malverti 
Hills,  and  in  this  beautiful  retreat  Elizabeth's 
girlhood  was  passed.  She  earlj^  began  to  com- 
mit her  thoughts  to  writing,  and  in  1836  appeared 
her  volume  entitled  'An  Essay  on  Mind  and 
Other  Poems,'  anonymously  published.  Viewed 
as  the  production  of  a  young  lady  of  20^  this 
book  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one ;  but  in  after 
years  its  author  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it  that 
she  omitted  it  in  the  collected  editions  of  her 
poems.  In  1833  appeared  a  translation  by  her 
of  the  'Prometheus  Bound,'  of  .Slschylus.  A 
collection  entitled  'The  Seraphim  and  Other 
Poems'  was  produced  in  1838,  the  principal 
piece  being  a  lyric  drama  shadowing  forth  the 
feelings  and  emotions  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  excited  in  an  angelic  being  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  crucifixion.  Both  in  this  and 
in  a '  subsequent  work,  'The  Draina  of  Exile' 
(1840),  she  chose  for  her  theme  the  fall  and 
redemption  of  man,  subjects  on  which  Milton 
had  already  emplcnred  his  genius,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  which,  though  exhibiting  much 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  Mrs.  .Browntng  can 
scarceliy  be  said  to  have  approached  him.  Al- 
ways feeble  in  health,  she  was  now  nearly 
brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  by  the  rup- 
ture of  a  blood  vessel,  and  having  been  taken 
to  I>evonshire  to  promote  her  recovery,  received 
there  a  severe  shock  from  the  drowning  of  a 
fevorite  brother.  For  several  years  she  was  con- 
fined to  a  darkened  chamber,  and  saw  only  a 
few  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  but  neverthe- 
less continued  to  busy  herself  with  study  and 
composition.  Her  health  was  at  length  partially 
restored,  and  in  1846  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Robert  Browning,  a  gentleman  already  well 
known  in  the  literary  world  as  a  poet  and 
diamatist  After  their  union  they  went  to  Italy, 
and  continued  subsequently  to  reside  for  the 
most  part  in  Florence.  In  1850  a  collected  edi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Browning's  works  appeared  in  two 
volumes,  including  several  new  poems,  and 
among  others  'Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,*  one 
of  the  finest  of  her  productions,  and  remarkable, 
it  is  said,  as  having  been  composed  in  the  in- 
credibly short  space  of  12  hours. _  Her  'Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese,'  included  in  this  volume, 
were  written  after  her  engagement,  and  first 
privately  printed.  They  have  no  parallel  for 
excellence  in  their  peculiar  kind  in  our  litera- 
ture. 'Casa  Guidi  Windows,*  a  poem  on  the 
itnjggles  of  the  Italians  for  liberty  in  1848-9, 
ared  in  1851.  The  longest  and  most  finished 
.1!  her  works,  'Aurora  Leigh,'  a  romantic 
didactic  poem  in  blank  verse,  was 
published  in  1856.  Her  last  volume,  "Poems 
Before  Congress,'  appeared  in  i860,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  have  added  greatly  to  her  repxttaticm. 
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Several  detached  pieces  of  hers  appeared  from  Theories*  (iSS')!  'Htstory  of  Eaglaad^  (1890); 
rime  to  time  in  the  'CornhiU  Magaiine,'  up  to  'Life  of  George  Eliot'  (1890)  ;  'Goethe;  Life 
the  period  of  her  deatK  'Last  Poems,' by  Mrs.  and  Works'  (1891)  ;  'The  Citizen:  His  Rights 
Browning,  published  by  Robert  Browning  in  and  Responsibilities'  (1893);  'Life  of  Peter  the 
1862,  and  'Greek  Christian  Poets  and  the  Eng-  Great'  (1898) ;  'Wars  ot  the  igih  Centuir' 
lish  Poets,'  translations  and  essays  of  hers  pub-  (1899)  ;  'History  of  Europe,  1814-43'  (1901;; 
lisbed  by  Mr,  Browning  in  1863,  were  followed  'Letters  from  India'  (190a). 
in  1866  by  his  publication  of  f Selections  from  Browning,  Robert,  English  poet:  b.  Cam- 
the  Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning'  (2d  berwcU,  a  suburb  of  London  7  May  l8ia;  d, 
series  1880).  The  'Letters  of  E.  B.  Browning,'  Venice,  12  Dec.  1889.  His  father,  Robert,  who 
edited  by  Frederick  G.  Kenyon  (1897),  are  a  de-  was  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  EngUnd,  and  was 
ftnitive  presentation  of  her  character  and  career  himself  a  lover  of  books,  a  classical  scholar  and 
in  a  selection  from  a  very  large  mass  of  cor-  ready  at  versifying,  had  the  boy  educated  in  a 
respondence  collected  by  Mr.  Browning  him-  school  at  Peckham,  after  which  be  attended  lec- 
seir.  It  15  a  cht-onicle.  and  practically  a  life,  by  tures  at  University  College.  His  father's  family 
reason  of  the  character  of  the  letters  and  the  being  dissenters,  his  mind  was  trained  and  bis 
addition  of  connecting  links  of  narrative.  The  character  formed  under  influences  leas  peculiarly 
letters  give  an  unusually  full  and  interesting  English  than  those  to  which  youths  are  exposed 
revelation  of  the  course  of  her  life.  The  poetry  in  the  great  public  schools  and  the  two  Ieadir« 
of  Mrs.  Browning  is  characterized  by  much  universTtics  of  that  country.  At  the  age  of  20 
pathos  and  depth  of  feeling,  combined  with  great  he  traveled  on  the  Continent  and  resided  for 
vividnessand  powers  of  description.  It  partakes  gome  lime  in  Italy,  where  he  made  diligent 
eminently  of  the  modem  English  school,  as  rep-  study  of  the  mediatval  history  of  that  country,  SO 
resented  by  Tennyson  and  others,  at  times  ob-  fruitful  in  themes  for  poetry  such  as  his  genius 
scure  and  transcendental,  but  animated  through-  „as  to  produce.  In  1833  he  published  anony- 
out  by  the  most  noble  and  exalted  sentimerits,  mously  his  first  book,  O'aiilme' ;  spent  some 
and  illuminated  from  time  to  time  by  flashes  months  in  Russia,  in  1834 ;  and  in  th*  followlnR 
which,  in  their  bearings  on  the  unseen  world  of  year  issued  'Paracelsus,'  a  dramatk:  poem  in 
mmd  and  spirit,  seem  almost  supernatural.  In  five  parts.  In  1837.  at  the  suggestion  of  Mac- 
their  married  life  she  and  Robert  Browning  ready,  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  'Strafford,' 
found  mutual  happiness  and  help,  the  good  m-  ^hich  was  produced  at  Covcnt  Garden  in  May 
fluences  of  which  are  reciprocally  manifested  m  of  the  same  year,  with  no  marked  success.  His 
their  writings,  next  poem,  'Sordello,'  was  printed  in  iR4<\  and 
Browning  OrriDe  Hickman,  American  **>*  obscurity  of  its  introspective  snbtleties  injured 
politician:  b.  Harrison  Conmy,  Ky.,  1810;  d.  the  poet's  reputation  with  the  cntics.  Notwith- 
Quincy,  IIL.  10  Ave.  1881.  While  performing  itandmg  this,  he  publish«d  (1841^^)  tht  'Bells 
the  duties  of  clert  in  the  office  of  the  (»unty  "pd  Pomegraoates'  lenes.  in  which  were  m- 
and  cirenit  clerk  ot  Bracken  County,  he  pursued  ^]}^^  *e  three  plays,  <Pippa  Pas«s,'  'King 
a  course  of  classical  studies  at  Augusta  College.  V'Ctor  and  King  Charles,'  and  'Colombes 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  he  settled  in  prac-  .  Birthday' ;  the  four  tragedie^  'The  Return  of 
tice  at  Quincy,  111.,  where  he  subsequently  re-  ""^  Druses,'  <A  Blot  in  the  Scntcheon'  (pro- 
sided.  In  1833  he  served  through  the  Black  ?"=ed  by  Macready  at  Drury  Lane  in  1843), 
Hawk  war,  and  waa  a  member  of  the  Illinois  'Luna,'  and  'A  Souls  Tragedy*;  whde  amoae 
legislature,  1836-43.  In  conjunction  with  Abra-  'h?  lyrics  were  'The  Pied  Proer  of  Hamdin,* 
ham  Lincoln  he  organized  the  Republican  party  How  1  hey  Brought  the  Good  News  fnjm  Ghwit 
in  Illinois  at  the  Bloomington  convention,  to  Aix.'  and  'The  Lost  Lwder.'  In  1846  he 
When  the  Civil  War  brcAe  out  he  warmly  sup-  m«r"ed  Elizabeth  Barrett  (q.v.),  and  settled 
ported  the  government,  and  in    1861    was  an-  w*  h«r  ">  Florence,  where  thev  remained  for 


pointed  t 


residence  there  he 


e  government,  and  in    1861    was  ap-  *""»  «"  ">  riorence,  wnere  t 

»~ o  the  United  States   Senate  to  fill  the  "^riy  is  y«rs.     During  his  r 

vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Stephen  A.  published     'Christmas    Eve    and    iasM    Day' 

Douglas,    President  Johnson  made  him  secre-  ('^So),   and    'Men  and  Women'    (1855),   the 

tary  of  the  interior  in   1866,  and  for  one  year  l^rtter   containing   such   characteristic   poons   as 

from    March   1868  he   aiso  acted  as  attorney-  'Andrea  del  Sarto,'   'Fi^  Lippo,'  'Childe  RoJ- 

wnei-al.    In   1869  he  was  elected  to  the   State  ??'''      "?>;!'  P"?*-,      H"*  ^^  '^^^    ™ 

Constitutional    Convention,    and    «fter    that    he  Up  at  a  ViUa.'     When  the  poets  wtfe  died  m 

retired  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  r86r  he  returned  to  London,  and  entered  vpon 

„          .        „           T- ■■  "IS  richest  literary  penod  by  publiahing  'Dni- 

Browning.  Oscar,  English  author:  b.  Lou-  niatis  Persona'  (186+).    These  dramatic  mono- 

don.  17  Jan.  1837.     He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  iomies,  of  which  there  were  17,  indude  'Rabbi 

at   Kings    College,    Cambridge,    where    he    was  Ben  Ezra.'    <Abt  Vogier,'    'Prospice.'    'Caliban 

graduated  with  classical  honors  m  i860.    From  opon  Setebos,''   and   'A  Death  in  the  Desert.' 

i860  to  1875  he  was  a  master  at  Eton,  and  since  Recognition   of   his   literary   fame,   which   canoe 

1876  has  been  lecturer   in  history  and  political  slowly,  was  made  in  1867,  when  be  waa  elected 

science  at   Cambridge,     He   has   also   served   as  gn  honorary  Fellow  of  Balliol,  an  M.A.  of  Ox- 

prtncipal  of  the  University  Training  College  for  ford,  and  later  an  LL.D,  of  Cambridge.     It  was 

teachers,    and    in    other    educational    capacities,  not,   however,  imtil   1869,   that   'The   Ring  and 

Twice  he  has  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Book'   was  published,  and  this  poem,  which 

the  Liberal  party  for  Parliament.     He  is  a  vo-  accentuates  every  characteristic  of  ttepoet,  still 

luminous  writer  cm  subjects  of  education,  his-  remains    his    central    achievemenL    The    poem, 

tory,  biography,  etc,  and  among  his  works  are;  which  is  epical  in  length  if  not  in  method,  is  the 

'Cornelius  Nepos'    (1868)  ;  'Netherlands  in  the  story  of  a  murder  told   10  times  over   in  wide 

i6th    Century'     (1869)  ;    'Thirty    Years'    War'  variety   of   intention   by  various    persons  con- 

(i^)  ;   'Modem  England'    (1879);    'Modem  nected  with  the  tragedy.    His  next  publication 

France'      (1880);      'History     of     Educational  was  the  short  poem  of  'Hervi  Rid,'  the  pro- 
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ccedB  from  which  wefe  devoted  to  the  relief  oi         BEownlee,  Willtam  Craty,  American  der- 
Paris  after  the  si^e  in  1871.    FoUowing  this  gytnan:  b.  Torfoot,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  1784} 
came  'Balaustion's  Adventure*    {1871),  includ-  d.  New  York,  10  Feb.  i860.    Hia  paternal  ances- 
ing    a.    translBlion    of    Euripides'     'Alcestia' ;  tors  ior  many  generations  wera  the  "Lairds  of 
'  Prince  Hohcnstiel-Schwangau,  Saviour  of  So-  Torfoot.'    He  graduated  M.A,,  at  the  University 
ciety'   (1871),  an  hnaginary  conception  of  how  of  Glasgow,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  came 
Lotiis  Napoleon  might  justify  his  poHn;  'Fifine  to  America  in  1808.    For  a  time  he  taught  Latin 
at  the  Fair'    (i87a)i  in  which  the  relations  of  and    Greek    in    Rutgers    Colle^    but   in    i8a6 
the  soMs  are   discussed;    'Red-Cotton   Night-  was  installed  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Col- 
Cap  Country'  (1873),  a  story  of  love,  penitence  legiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York 
and  suicide,  the  ocene  of  which  is  laid  in  Nor-  city.     He  was  a  vigorous   controversialist,   ( 
tnandy;   'Aris'     '         ....    ."-   >     -t..  .  ...-,..      ..  .  t,        .   ^ 

Inn    Album' 


ludy;   'Aristophanes'  Apology'  {i8?5)  ;  'The  ncstly  opposing  the  Quakers  and  Roman  Cath- 

n    Album'     (1875).    a    story    of    a    woman's  olics.     His  writings  include:     'Inquiry  into  the 

wrongs;     ' Pacchiarotto     and     Other     Poems'  Principles  of  the  Quakers'  (1824)  ;  "^"   " 

'1876),  in  which  "Pacchiarotto,  and  How  He  Catholic    Controversy*     (1834);    < _._ 

forked  in  Distemper'  convevs  an  implication  oi  Popery'  C1847)  ;  'Lights  and  Shadows  of  Chris- 


(1876).  in  which  "Pacchiarotto,  and  How  He  Catholic    Controversy*     (1834);    'Treatise 

'Worked  in  Distemper'  conveys  an  implication  oi  Popery*  (1847)  ;  'Lights  and  Shadows  of  Chr 

Browning's  own  method  in  the  poetic  art ;  'The  tian  Life*   (1847)  !  'Deity  of  Christ* ;  'History 

A .c     1:,~^ 1....)      /  A^~\  . I     IT.  p^   >!..    ur^.i.-..    A.».<...i.'..    rn ut .    -_J    - - 


Ae^raemnon    of  JEschylus'    (1877):    and    'La    of  the  Western  Apostolic  Church' 
Saisiaz'    (1878),  in  which  immortality  is  dis-    minor  religious  tracts  and  pamphlet; 


cussed.  As  a  kind  of  new  departure  he  pub-  Brownlow,  'Wimam  Gamiaway,  American 
lished  a  first  set  of  'Dramatic  Idyl  s'  (1879),  dergyman.  journalist,  and  politician:  b.  Wythe 
and  a  second  series  (1880),  of  which  the  more  County,  Va.,  29  Aug.  1805;  d.  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
important  are  'Martin  RelpK'  'Pheidippides,'  ^  April  1877.  Early  left  an  orphan  and  penni- 
and'Ivanlvaaovitch.'  The  volumeB  which  have  i^ss,  he  earned  enough  as  a  carpenter  to  give 
followed  are  'JocOTeria'_  (1883) ;  'Ferishtahs  himself  a  fair  education,  and  in  1826  became  an 
Fancies'  (1884);  'Parleyiiigs  with  Certain  Peo-  itinerant  Methodist  preacher.  He  began  his 
pie  of  Importance  in  Their  Day*  (1887),  and  career  as  a  political  agitator  in  1828  by  advocat- 
'Asolando'  {1889).  The  latter  volume  was  jng  jn  Tennessee  the  re-election  of  President 
pubhshed  when  the  author  was  on  bis  death-  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  in  Calhoun's  own  dis- 
hed, and  an  account  of  its  favorable  reception  trict  in  South  Carolina  he  publicly  Opposed  nulli- 
was  almost  the  last  information  he  received,  fication.  From  1838  until  its  suppression  by  the 
His  body  was  brought  from  Venice  to  Eng-  Confederates  in  1861,  he  published  and  edited  at 
land,  where,  in  national  recognition  of  his  genius,  Knoxville  a  paper  called  The  Whig,  his  fiery 
It  was  buried  in  WcsUamster  Abbey  between  editorials  causing  him  to  become  known  as  'the 
Cowley  and  Chaucer.  In  such  fashion,  and  in  fighting  parson."  He  upheld  slavery  hut  opposed 
utjgrtldged  completeness,  was  his  poetic  great-  secession  a  course  which  subjected  him  to  much 
ness  acknowfedged  at  the  last.  Its  too  tardy  persecution.  He  refused  to  take  the  Confederate 
redori'tkm  by  the  popslar  voice  was  largely  due  ^,ath  of  allegiance,  and  in  consequence  was  im- 
to  the  pre«ffl«ig  belief  that  poetry  is  for  the  prisoned  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but  finally  re- 
mcflMl  dalliance  of  a  lazy  hour,  and  also  to  the  (cased  and  sent  into  the  Union  lines,  3  March 
persistency  with  whii!h  Browiiing  had  mocked  16(2.  Qn  the  reconstruction  of  Tennessee  in 
at  this  belief  in  the  athletic  hardiness  of  mind  1865  he  was  elected  governor  and  served  two 
which  be  required  in  his  readers.  Moreover  he  terms.  He  advocated  the  temoval  of  the  negroes 
seemed  always  inclined,  to  the  dismay  of  the  to  a  separate  territory  and  opposed  giving  them 
poblic,  to  press  forward  into  service  the  super-  th^  \^\\(^  in  1869  he  was  dected  to  the  United 
ficial  defects  of  his  solid  interior  qualitieSL  States  Senate  and  served  until  187S,  during 
Thus,  at  times,  Ws  wide  scholarrtip  strayed  off  „hich  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
into  pedantry;  his  secitre  skill  in  verse  dropped  tees  on  pensions  and  revolutionary  claims.  He 
ever  and  again  into  grotesqne  Bohemian  robust-  wrote:  'The  Great  Iron  Wheel  Examined* 
ness  of  phrase  and  rhyme;  his  swift  intuitive  (1858)  a  defense  of  Methodism;  'Sketches  of 
glance  into  the  problems  of  life  seemed  to  create  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Secession: 
in  him  an  anistie  isipatnice  of  detail  whkh,  in  With  a  Narrative  of  Personal  Adventure* 
the  structure  wf  his  verse,  became  a  thrifty  brus-  Among  the  Rebels'  (1862)  ;  and,  with  Prynne, 
queness  of  tjipnsttoa  tending  toward  cipher;  'Ought  American  Slavery  to  be  Perpetuated? 
and,  above  all,  his  most  notable  gift  of  analy-  A  Debate  at  Philadelphia,  September  1858,*  in 
sia.  his  powvr  to  track  tho  most  hidden  motive  which  Brownlow  took  the  affirmative  side 
to  its  last  retreat,  seemed  ever  tending  to  lapse  (1858). 

into  an  introspective  subtlety  ^in  to  H>e  cob-  Bfownson,     Henry     Francis.     American 

webbenes  oi  the  schoolmen.    Yet,  aside  ffom  .hwyer  and  author:  h.   Canton.  Mass,,  7  Aug. 

these  occasional  shortcominga,  there  remain  his  jgis     He    graduated   at    Holy    Cross    College, 

learning,  his  humor,  his  mastery  of  artistic  ex-  Worcester.  Mass.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

pression,  his  immense  range  of  sympathy,  his  September  1856,  after  having  studied  for  some 

spiritual  insight,  and  the  height  and  strength  of  Wars  in  Paris  and  Munich.     From  June  1861  to 

his  ideals  to  make  him  one  of  the  greatest  of  January  1871  he  served  in  the   United  States 

modem  poet9.  army,  chiefly  in  the  artillery,  and  attained  the 

BrownUts,  a  name  given  dnrisff  Hit  latter  but  has  chiefly  devoted  hhnself  to  editing  the 

part  of  the  i6th  century  to  (hose   who  were  works   of    his    father,   Orestes  A.    Brownson; 

afterward  known  hi  England  and  Holland  under  namely,  'Works  of  O.  A,  Brownson'  (i88?-7)  ; 

the  denomination  of  Independents,  called  Brown-  'Literary.  Scientific,  and  Political  Views  of  O. 

jtts  from  Robert  Brown  <q.v.).    See  also  Ijnw-  A.   Brownson*    (1893).    He  has    also   written 

,pBKt)Stm.  ^Religion  of  Anrient  Craft  Masonry*    (1890); 
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'Faith  and  Science*  {1895);  'Equality  and  De-  now  began  an  advance  forward  to  s  positive 
mocracy'  (1897) ;  'Early,  Middle,  and  Latter  and  supernatural  conception  of  the  world.  •! 
Life  of  O.  A.  BrownsoD*  (lEkjft-ipoo).  had  now  settled  in  my  mind,*  he  says,  that  the 
Brownson,  Ore»tM  A,  American  publicist:  Progress  of  man  and  Eocie^-  is  effected  <mly  by 
b.  Stockbridge,  Vt,  1803:  d.  1876.  His  writ-  ?«pematurai  ass. Stance,  and  tiwt  this  assistance 
mgs  embrace  philosophical,  political,  sociological  '*  rendered  by  Almighty  God,  in  perfect  accord- 
and  theological  subjects.  As  a  child  he  dis-  ance  with  nature  and  reason,  throng  providen- 
played  deep  religious  feeling  and  a  keen  intel-  *'f}  "»'"■  With  this  cwKeption  as  hiB  premise, 
lectual  interest  in  all  theological  questions.  He  ^ft?'  some  four  yearsof  struggle  and  study,  he 
was  brought  up  without  any  strictly  defined  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  must  logically 
creed,  but  at  the  age  of  19  formally  joined  the  f.^'P*  **  Catholic  Church  as  the  divinely  Mtab- 
Preshylerian  Church.  Thia  move  was  the  be-  Iisbed  institution  for  the  supernatural  guidance 
ginning  of  a  long  series  of  religious  variations,  ^nd  direction  of  mankind.  After  receiTing  m- 
which  terminated  in  bis  reception  into  the  Oath-  stni«ioa  from  Bishop  Fihspatnek^  of  Boston, 
olic  Church  in  1843.  Soon  becoming  dissatisfied  ^r  ?.'P,''."='°"  was  baptiKd  a  Catholic  in  i^ 
with  Presbyterianism  he  sought  refiige  in  Uni-  ^nd  died  in  the  Otholic  communion.  After  hi» 
versalism,  abandoning,  as  he  himself  says,  Su-  entrance  into  the  Catholic  Church  he  became  its 
pernaturalism  for  RalionalUm.  After  leaving  ?.'^«"'  ""''  vigorous  champion,  though  some- 
Presbyterianism,  in  1825,  he  applied  for  and  r?  *""!,^  «"  *«  ^^^^.^y  «*  J"s  view?  he  came  into 
ceived  a  letter  of  fellowship  as  a  preacher  from  '=9"*'"»^t  ""h  ecclesiastical  authon^.  He  was  a 
the  General  Convention  of  Universalists.  It  vigorous  and  trenchant  writer,  bold  and  uncom- 
was  shortly  after  this  that  he  fell  in  with  the  fomising  in  his  views,  when  he  believed  them 
socialistic  theories  of  Robert  Owen,  who  had  1'^^'=^'.^".*'  often  in  controversy  unspanng  in 
come  to  this  country  to  establish  his  commun-  *>"  "'"''"'^  "8^'"?*  ?°  adversary.  His  tempera- 
istic  colony  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana.  Under  J""**  ^^f  polemical  and  fearlew^  his  interest 
the  influence  of  Owen's  ideas,  Brownson  co-  >'«"'  ^'"^  J|"  ^^'^'^  en^usiastic  of  whatso- 
operatcd  in  founding  and  esUblishing  the  Work-  """  ?^"=«  "f  ""«"*  be  pleading  He  was  a  sm- 
ingman's  Party  to  advance  Socialism  in  the  "re  lover  of  truth  and^  unfiinchmg  in  pursuing 
sphere  of  practical  politics.  Through  Owen  Dr.  his  conclusions.  He  was  perhaps  Ae  p-eatest 
Brownson  also  came  in  contact  with  Frances  P«n'.'<:"St  whom  America  has  produced.  His 
Wright,  who  lectured  throughout  the  United  ^^^1""^  are  voluminous,  covering  a  vast  va- 
States  in  the  interest  of  the  Socialist  propaganda,  "ft?  ?*  '"^JJ'^yj^"''  have  been  published  m 
But  Brownson-s  enthusiasm  in  the  political  side  ^  ™''"""  *^',f  ?7*7'.  ^^  '','"  ^°\  ^^VJ' 
of  the  question  was  short-lived  and  he  soon  Brownson.  A  'Life>  m  3  volumes  by  the  latter 
abandoned  the  political  movement,  and  returned  "PP^w-^"*  w'??^*  <p  CoNufe  B  Pallen. 
to  his  pulpit,  but  as  an  independent  preacher,  Ed>tor,aI  Staff,  <E>Kyclopedui  Americana.* 
responsible  to  no  church,  SEct  or  denomination.  Brownstone,  the  reddish-brown  sand- 
In  18^3  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  stone  of  the  Triassic  Age,  so  named  originally 
Channmg,  to  whom  be  pays  a  grateful  but  dis-  ui  the  Eastern  United  States,  where  it  occurs  in 
criminating  tribute  in  hw  work  'The  Convert,'  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  Tlie  name  is  now 
written  after  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Kencrally  used  for  any  brown  sandstone  adapted 
Church.  In  1836  be  went  to  Boston  to  preach  lor  buiiding  purposes,  but  the  most  important 
to  the  laboring  classes  and  becoming  convinced  stones  included  under  this  name  are  those  just 
of  "the  necessity  of  a  new  religious  organiza-  mentioned,  which  are  quarried  at  Portland  and 
tion  of  mankind,*  established  for  that  purpose  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  tlie  Cambrian  or  Pre- 
•The  Society  for  Christian  Union  ProgresB,"  Cambrian  sandstones  that  are  worked  near  Mar- 
whose  object  was  the  union  and  progress  of  quette,  Mich.  The  use  of  brownstone  has 
mankindonbroadhumanitarian  lines.  The  "new  Kreatly  diminished  in  recent  years,  ^nitc  and 
doctrine"  inculcated  and  preached  during  this  '"mcstone  having  largely  superseded  it  in  public 
period  by  Dr.  Brownson  was  a  mixture,  in  part  "VOr, 

drawn  from  the  Eclecticism  of  Cousin  and  from  BrownsrOlc,  Texas,  a  city,  port  of  entry, 
the  Communism  of  the  Saint-Simonians,  aphilo-  and  county-scat  of  Cameron  County,  situated  on 
Bopbico-rebgious  sect  then  recently  sprung  up  in  the  Rio  Grande  River,  and  the  Rio  G.  R.R, 
France.  Brownson's  attitude  was  at  this  time  opposite  Matamoras,  Mexico.  It  contains  the 
ultra-radical ;  he  utterly  denied  the  Church  and  cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the 
the  Priesthood  in  the  religious  order,  and  the  Convent  and  Academy  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 
distinction  of  classes  in  the  social  order,  and  a  United  States  government  building,  and  a  na- 
would  have  made  all  government  but  the  jnstru-  tional  bank,  and  has  a  large  trade  with  Meideo. 
ment  to  level  men  and  their  institutions  to  the'  In  the  suburbs  is  Fort  Brown,  a  garrisoned 
lowest  terms  of  the  socialistic  idea.  But  by  United  States  post  In  May  1846  Brownsville 
1840  he  began  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  after  was  occupied  and  fortified  by  a  small  body  of 
much  study  and  reflection,  and  after  having  read  United  States  troops,  who  maintained  their  posi- 
for  the  first  time,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  'The  tion  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  bombardment  that 
Convert,'  Aristotle  on  Politics,  "came  to  see  that  lasted  for  160  hours,  and  in  November  1863  it 
the  condition  of  liberty  is  order,  and  that  in  was  taken  from  the  Confederates  by  a  Federal 
this  world  we  must  seek  not  equality,  but  jus-  army  under  Gen.  Banks.  Pop.  (igio)  10,577. 
lice.»  Up  to  this  point  in  his  career  Dr.  Brown-  Brownwood,  Texas,  a  city  and  county- 
son  had  followed  neptive  lines  m  his  religious  seat  of  Brown  County,  situated  on  the  Gulf,  C 
and  intell_eclua_I  life  from  a  belief  in  a  supernal-  &  S.  F.,  and  tlie  Fort  Worth  &  R.  G.  B.R.'s,  140 
ural  Christianity,  as  represented  by  Presbyter-  miles  northwest  from  Austin.  It  was  settled  in 
tantsm,  to  the  broadest  Socialism  which  denied  1866  and  incorporated  in  1878  It  trades  in 
th«  supernatural  life   of  man  altogetlier.    He  wheat,  hay,  cotton,  cattle,  hides,  and  pocan  nuts. 


BROZUC-^BiOJCS 

There  are  Sour  miS*,  ccAtantced-oil  mills,  and  suited  b^  the  king  in  the  setttement  of  ScOfland 

manufactories  of  wire-fencing',  saddle  and  har-  as  an  English  province,  and  was  permitted  to 

ncsi,    ice,    etc    Here    are    located    the    Daniel  retain  the  extensive  lands  of  bis  ancestors  nn- 

Baker  College,  tmdei  Fresbfterian  susincea,  and  alienated.    In  1306,  Comyn,  the  son  of  Baliol's 

the  Howard  Payne  College,  controlled  by  the  sister,  a  nobleman  distinguished  by  his  efforts  to 

Baptists.    The  city  owns  its  waterworks.    Pop,  recover  the  independence  of  his  country,  arrived 

(191D)  6,967.  in  Dumfries  about  the  same  lime  with  Bruce, 

Bro«'ik.Vacrlav.  Bohemian  artist:  b.  near  By   appointment  be  met    Bruce   alone   in  the 

Pilsen,  1852;  d.  1901.    He  wM  a  pupil  at  the  ^^^^.9^^'  Minontes,  who  thefe  stabbrf  him 

Prague  AMdemy,  and  also  o£  PilotV  Most  of  with    his    dagger;    whether    by    premeditated 

his  Subjects  weri  token  from  the  hi^rv  of  Bo-  treachery  or  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion  cannot 

bemia,  and  as  a  historical  painter  he  won  high  ".°'  ^\?=""^'"*A   ^11'  ?",  assumed  the 

rank.    Among  hit  works  my  he  mentioned  the  *"^  °^  ^'"K-  summoned  the  Scots  to  h«  stan- 

•Embassy  of  Ladislas  of  Bohemia  to  Charles  ^f^i'  """^  *?!  crowned,  without  any  (^position, 

VII.  of  francc> ;  <Thc  Execution  on  the  White  f*  S^om-    Edward  ,m mediately  sent  ^^Tnar  de 

Momttain';  <Th;  Ballad  Singer' ;  and  'The  Im-  ^^''l""''  ^/J  "^k  f    ''^u'^**"     a  ^t  army 

perial  Councilors  Thrown  Oat  of  the  Window  at  *?_^"!''^  '^.  "^'^^  J*"^  i?'^«.  ■■*  f  ™.«  Z^l 

K»gne.>    His  'Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Per-  ajmoft  mimediately  destroyed,  six  of  h.s  best 

dinand  and  Isabella'  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu-  ^'B**?.  ^.*^'  prisoners,  and  he  himself  thrown 

senm.  New  York.  *"*™  *"*  '""'^  *^^  rescued  only  by  the  devotion 

^T*                   .  „      .      .  of  Seaton.    For  two  months,  with  his  brothers 

Brnce,  a  noble  family  of  Scotland,  two  and  the  ladies  of  his  household,  he  wandered  to 

jnembers  of  which  occupied  the  throne  after  one,  and  fro  in  the  Grampian  Hilla,  till,  his  party 

had    pretended    to    it    m    ifam.    Distinguished  feeing  discovered,  defeated,  and  forced  to  sepa- 

members  were:          ,     ,     .      ,    ,             .       .  rate,  he  buried  himself  for  concealment  in  the 

1.  Robert,  seventh  lord  of  Annandale:  b.  island  of  Rathlin,  on  the  north  of  Ireland.  His 
l^ro;  d.  t  Apnl  1295.  He  waa  one  of  the  13  three  brothers,  and  others,  were  captured;  and 
claimants  of  the  crown  in  1290,  when  by  the  the  brothers  were  soon  after  hanged  at  Carlisle, 
demise  of  Margaret,  the  'maiden  of  Norway,"  Jn  the  spring  of  1307  Bmce  retnmed  from  his 
the  postenty  of  the  last  three  kings  of  Scotland  retreat,  snrprised  his  own  castle  of  Carrick,  de- 
had  become  extinct,  and_  the  succession  reverted  feated  small  parties  of  English  in  many  skir- 
to  the  posterity  of  David,  Eart  of  Huntmgton.  niiehes,  and  was  enabled  to  maintain  himself 
smd  younger  brother  of  Kmg  William,  the  Lion,  among  the  hills  and  forests  nntil  Edward  called 
The  question  of  succession  speedily  resolved  it-,  out  an  army  and  marched  toward  the  borders, 
self  mto  a  simple  alternative  between  two  com-  bot  died  on  his  way,  leaving  to  his  son  a  charge 

B:trtors,    John    Baliol,    the    great-grandson    of  not  to  bury  his  bones  till  he  had  borne  them  To 

avid  by  bis  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  and  trinmph  from  Berwick  bounds  to  the  utmost 

Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  David  by  his  highhunds.    For  three  years  Edward  II.  paid  no 

second  daughter,  Isabel.    The  contest  wa^bj  attention  to  his  lather's  advice  or  the  Scottish 

mutoal  consent,  referred  for  decision  to  King  war,  but  in  the  anturhn  of  1310  he  marched  into 

Edward  L  of  England,  who  pronounced,  m  ac-  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Forth  without  encounter- 

cordance  with  prmciples  that  would  not  now  be  ing  an  enemy,  for  Bruce  wisely  declined  to  give 

disputed,  that  "m  all  indivisible  hentages  the  him  battle.    In  the  next  year  he  sent  his  favorite 

more  remote  in  degree  of  the  first  Ime  of  descent  GaTeston  to  renew  the  war,  who  penetrated  be- 

is  preferable  to  the  nearer   in  degree  of   the  yond  the  Forth,  hot  still  gained  no  advantage, 

second,"  and  thus  gave  the  kingdom  to  Baliol,  Bruce  constantly  retreating  before  him,  keepmg 

from    whom   he   required   homage   and  fealty,  the  hills,  w*ere  he  contd  not  be  assailed,  and 

Bruce  now  retired  to  England,  took  service  in  harassing  the  English  by  constant  petty  skir- 

the  English  army,  and  fought  against  Baliol  in  miAes  in  which  be  mostly  worsted  them.    The 

the  war  which  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  following  years    were    passed    by    Edward    in 

Scotland  to  England,     He  returned  to  his  Eng-  ignoble  contentions  with  his  Parliament,  and  bt 

lish  estates  soon  after  the  resignation  of  Baliol,  Bmce  in  gradually  hut  snrely  recovering  all 

and  died  about  i:^  that  be  had  lost  in  Scotland,  until,  in  1314,  the 

2.  RoBEET,  son  of  the  preceding.  Earl  of  Car-  strong  hill  fortress  of  Stirling  alone  held  out  for 
rick  and  Annandale:  d.  MO14.  He  constantly  the  &iglish,  and  even  that  the  governor,  Mow- 
foUowed  the  fortunes  of  Edward,  and  fought  bray,  had  been  forced  to  rongent  to  surrender  if 
bravely  against  Wallace  and  the  patriot  party  it  should  not  be  relieved  before  the  feast  of  St, 
of-  Scotland.  After  having  assisted  in  defeat-  John  the  Baptist.  This  at  length  aroused  Ed- 
ing  Wallace  at  Falliirk,  he  is  said  to  have  ward,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  en- 
slackened  his  zeal  for  England,  bUt  did  so  litile  camped  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  beleaguered 
for  the  national  canse  that  he  was  able  to  make  fortress,  and  was  there  met  by  Bruce  at  the  head 
hia  peace  with  Edward,  when,  a  little  later,  after  of  30,000  picked  men,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival 
the  capitulation  at  Irvine,  Wallace  was  driven  fixed  for  its  surrender.  The  battle  of  Bannock- 
with  his  adherents  into  the  northern  mountains,  bum,  which  succeeded,  was  the  bloodiest  defeat 

3.  RoBEKT,  son  of  the  preceding,  Eari  of  Car-  which  the  English  ever  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
rick,  and  afterward  king  of  Scotland;  b.  2t  their  Scottish  neighbors.  It  fixed  the  crown 
March  1274;  d.  9  July  1329.  He  acted  at  first  securely  on  the  head  of  Bruce,  and  at  once 
as  Edward's  liegeman,  hut  vacillated  between  the  enabled  him  to  exchange  his  prisoners,  who  were 
two  parties,  taking  no  very  active  part  in  the  of  the  highest  rank  in  England,  against  hia  wife, 
struggle  between  Wallace  and  England,  but  in-  his  sister,  and  his  other  relatives,  who  had  long 
dining  to  the  national  caase  when  a  gleam  of  languished  in  captivity.  After  this  success  the 
success  enlivened  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and,  Scottish  people  assumed  the  oflfenslve  and  in- 

at  tb«  ap^oBch  of  Edward,  making  his  p<  ......  .  - 

with  the  conqueror.    He  was  bne  of  th09e  c 
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Bruce  was  crowned  Uog.    While  the   dissen-  Brac«,  CaHMfuie  WoUe,  American  ratroa 

sions  lasted  between  Edward  II.  and  his  barons,  o-i  science:   b.   New   York;   d.   there   13   March 

Robert  Bruce  repeatedly  devastated  the  borders  190a    She  was  a  cousin  of  Catherine  Lorillard 

and  all  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  even  to  tlie  wallt  W«He,    from    whom    she    inbcrited   a    fortune, 

of  York,  into  which  he  on  one  occasion  chased  which  she  used  in  furthering  aMronomkal  study. 

the  &ig1i^  king  in  disgrace,  narrowly  failing  to  She  gave  $50,000  to  the  Harvard  Observatory  in 

make  him   prisoner.     Lti   1323   this  bloody  war,  188S.     The   Bruce  Memorial   Telescope  at  Art- 

which  had  raged,  with  few  pauses,  for  23  years,  quipa,   Peru,  was  her  gift.    In   1897   she   estah- 

was   brouKht   to   a  close   by   a   truce   concluded  hslied  a  Kold  medal  fund  for  the  Aslronomical 
between  the  two  kingdoms  for  13  years,  to  re-  .Society  o?  the  Pacific 

main  in  force  evwi  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Bruce,  Junea,  Scottish  traveler:  b.  Kin- 
one  or  both  of  the  ctratracting  parties.  Four  ^^^^  House,  Stirlingshire,  14  Dec  17201  d. 
years  after  this  Edward  11.  was  compelled  to  there  37  April  1794.  He  became  a  wine  mer- 
abdicate  m  favor  of  his  son,  Edward  111.,  and  ^hant  in  1754,  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
Bruce,  seeing  his  occasion  in  the  distracted  state  ^^,^  ^p  the  study  of  languages,  and  availed 
of  &igland,  renewed  the  war,  with  the  avowed  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  his  trade  to  visit 
intention  of  forcing  Edward  to  renounce  hia  gpain,  Portugal,  and  the  Netheriwida.  In  1758 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  crown  of  Scotland.  i,e  inherited  his  father's  estate,  and  he  coose- 
In  1328  this  renunciation  was  made;  Scotland  quently  relinquished  the  wine  trade  in  1761. 
was  declared  sovereign  and  independent;  Jane  L^rj  Halifax,  appreciating  Bruce's  diarwter. 
of  England,  the  sister  o£  Edward,  was  affianced  proposed  to  him  a  tour  of  discovery,  in  which  he 
to  David,  prince  of  Scotland ;  and  Robert  Bruce  promised  him  his  protection  and  support  He 
paid  iaofico  sterlmg  to  defray  the  expenses  of  pointed  specially  to  the  exploration  o£  the  coast 
the  war.  He  <hed  the  next  year,  having,  after  a  ^f  Barbary,  in  completion  of  the  labors  of  Shaw, 
life  of  incessant,  toil  and  warfare,  secured  the  and  hinted  also  at  the  discovery  of  the  sources 
independence  of  his  country,  and  won  the  crown,  of  (he  Nile.  In  the  meantime  Halifax  offered 
which  he  left  undisputed  to  his  son.  ^  him  the  consulship  of  Algiers,  viikh  was  ac- 
4.  Edward:  d.  1318.  He  was  a  brother  of  cepted.  His  consulship  lasted  for  two  years,  and 
Robert  I,,  of  Scotland,  who,  after  distinguishing  <,„  its  expiration  in  1765  he  visited  successively 
himself  m  the  Scottish  war  of  independence,.  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  sev- 
crossed  m  131^  to  Ireland  to  aid  the  native  septs  „a\  pans  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  accompanied  by 
against  the  Er^lish.  After  many  successes  he  ^  ^^ig  Italian  draughtsman,  he  made  drawings 
was  crowned  king  of  Ireland  at  Cflmckfergua,  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  Baalbec,  and  other 
but  fell  in  battle  near  Dnndaik.  remains  of  antiquity.    Having  now  formed  hi* 

J  Davis,  sob  of  the  precedine,  king  of  Scot-  plan  for  visiting  Abyssinia,  he  set  out  for  Cairo 

;  b.  about  1320;  d.  22  Feb.  1371-    Shortl^f  m  June  i;6S,  after  about  a  year  spent  in  Syria, 

after  his  accession,  at  Che  age  of  nine  years,  hw  navigated  the  Nile  to  Syeae,  crossed  the  desert 

kingdom  was  invaded,  and  hia  crown  wrested  to  the  Red  Sea,  passed  some  months  in  Arabia 
from  him  by  Edward  Baliol.  son  of  that  John.  Felix,  and  reached  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abys- 

Baliol  whom  Ejiward  I.  hod  compelled  to  resign  sinia,  in   February  1770.    On   t4   Nov.   1770,  he 

the  crown.     In  support  of  his  claim  Edward  III,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sources  of  the  Abai, 

maintained  a  fierce  strife  on  the  borders,  in  active  then  considered  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile. 

though    luidMlared    hostilities    to    the    Scots,  His  "Travels  to  Discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile* 

David,  with  his  young  queen.  Jane  of  England,  appeared  in  1790  in  five  large  quarto  volumes, 

escaped  to  France,  where  he  resided  till   1341,  The  authority  of  the  work,  in  regard  to  facU 

when,  the  nobles  Murray,  Doug4as,  uid  Stiratt  of  natural   history  and   human   manners,    was 

having  expelled  Baliol  from  the  throne  into  the  questioned  on  its  first  ai^earance ;  hut  ttie  truth 

northern  counties  of  England,  he  ventured  to  of  his  descriptions,  however,  has  been   amply 

return.    In  1346.  whtle  Edward  III.,  with  the  confirmed  by  travelers  who  have  visited  the  same 

flower  of  his  army,  was  absent  in  France,  David  regions.    This  enterprising  traveler  lost  his  Ufe 

suddenly  invaded  England  at  the  head  of  33^x30  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  fall  down  suirs. 

men.    He  was  met  at  Neville's  Cross,  Durham,         »      1.    i.  u         r-  

by  a  force  of  li,300  irr«gular  tro^s  rnide^  ,  ?™«'  ^/"?«-  "^  5'"V'?J*"^'"= 
Queen  Philippa.  The  Scottish  troops  were  to-  ^-  9"^^.^  J^P-  ^^'  H?  'Wdied  at  Bonn 
tally  defeatedTleaving  15,000  men  dead  on  the  ""^"  Breidenstem,  ™d  at  CbEpgoe  as  a  special 
field  of  baltirand  their  king  a  prisoner.  From  pupil  of  Hiller,  in  i^-^.  During  thm  pennd  he 
this  time  until  135?  David  was  detained  a  ^""^^f^'i  «veral  of  hi.  musical  ennqMilion^ 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  when  he  was  }°  '^^  "w  was  director  of  the  mi«Kal  uwti- 
iiberated  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  on  agree-  '"«.°^  CoWentz;  and  fromiBjo  to  rBBo  lived  id 
ing  to  pay  100.000  marks  in  30  half-yearly  instal-  Berlin  and  Bonn.  In  1880  he  weirt  to  L. verpool 
ments  *^  j  j  to  become  director  of  the  Phiikartnomc  Soaety; 
in  1883  be  came  to  the  United  States  and  cod- 
Brtice,  Blancha  Kdao,  American  colored  ducted  his  own  oratorio  'Arminim'  in  Boston; 
politician :  b.  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  1841 ;  '"  1887  he  was  made  a  mediber  of  the  Berlin 
d.  i8g8.  Born  in  slavery  but  educated  with  Academy;  and  in  i8go  obtained  liie  title  of  royal 
the  son  of  his  master,  and  subsequently  a  professor.  Briich  ranks  among  the  foremost  of 
student  at  Oberlin  College,  he  became  a  planter  the  modem  composers.  Hii  best  works  indade: 
in  Mississippi  in  1869.  Entering  politics  he  be-  'The  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family';  <Ulysies*: 
came  a  United  States  senator  from  Mississippi  'Arminius';  <Lied  von  der  (docke>  (words  t^ 
in  r87S,  the  first  negro  member  of  the  National  Schiller)  ;  'Achilles' ;  'Scenes  from  the  Frith- 
Senate.  He  was  appointed  register  of  the  J<>'S  Saga';  'Roman  Triumph  Song*;  "Sa- 
United  States  Treasury  in  1881.  holding  office  'amis,'  etc 

till  18S5,  and  was  reappointed  to  the  same  office  BrucMri,     broo-fcs'iC,     Map^toli     Paul, 

by  President  McKinley  in  1897.  Canadian  Roman  Cadiolic  prelite:  b.  Montreal, 
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ao  Oct  iSsS-  He  pursued  hts  theological  studies  number  of  his  volumes  is  said  to  bave  exceeded 
at  Paris  and  Rome,  being  ordained  priest  id  that  of  his  years.  Among  his  vorks  are  Italiaa 
187S.  In  1887  he  was  made  a  canon  at  the  cathe-  translations  of  Pliny,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  and 
dral  in  MontreaL  He  wu  successively  vicar  at  annotated  editions  of  PeCtarca  and  Boccaccio. 
St.  Bridget's  and  St  Joseph's  churches  in  Mon-  Bru'dte,  a  native  hydrate  of  magnesia, 
treaU  and  m  1897  was  appomted  archbishop  of  having  the  formula  Mg<OH),.  It  has  a  hard- 
Montreal  to  succeed  the  late  Monstgnor  Fabre.  n^ss  of  3.5  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2.4. 
Bnichsal,  brooH'sal,  a  town  of  Baden,  00  Its  color  is  white,  often  tinted  blue  or  green. 
both  sides  of  the  Salzbach,  la  miles  frwm  At  Texas,  Pa.,  it  crystallizes  m  hexagonal 
Carlsruhe,  now  an  important  railway  centre.  <rhombohedral),  tabular  plates  whose  bases 
It  is  an  ancient  town,  was  a  common  residence  »bow  pearly  lustre  while  the  edges  are  vitreous 
of  the  prince-bishops  of  Spires  from  the  12th  to  waxy.  A  fibrous,  pearly  variety  occurs  at 
century,  and  the  residence  formerly  occupied  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Delicate  blue  and  green  crystals 
by  them  is  Stin  standing.  This  is  a  building  in  were  found  at  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y.  BrucHe  was 
the  rococo  style,  erected  in  iTacrTO,  and  in  con-  named  for  Dr,  A,  Bruce,  an  American  mineralo- 
nection  with  it  is  a  fine  garden  with  fountains,  gist  who  first  described  it  as  a  species. 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  the  prince-bisht^s  Bnick,  Karl  Ludwig,  karl  lood'-vig  brook 


e  buried.    Soap,  paper,  Gigars, etc,  aie  made.  (Bakon),  Austrian  statesman:  b.  Elberfeid,  8 

Pop.  about  i5,ooaL  Oa.   17^;  d.  Vienna,  23  A^il,   i860.     In   i8si 

Bm-chns,  a  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  be  went  to  Trieste  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 

the  section  tetramera,  and  the  family  Rhynco-  w»t  *«•  Gre«an  independence,  and  remainiiw 

phora   or   Cvrculiaaida.     The   antennx   are    14-  there  several  years,   founded  the  Trieste  Lloyd 

?_:— A..J .J   ...._  ciii^.^—,    ^ ^-.4-    .._ .^:_..4^j  tlpA*r    th^    Austrian    T.InuHV    a    r^mbuaftinn    nf 


jointed,  and  are  filiform,  serrate,  or  pectinated.     Cater  the  Austrian  Lloyd),  a  combRMtion  of 
not  geniculated  as  in  the  more  normal  Curculi-    <ne«™no*  societies.    In  1848  he  was  a  ineinber  oi 


OHida.    It  contains  small  beetles  which  deposit  ">e  G«man  National  Assesnbly  j  after  the  V 

their  larvaf  in  the  germs  of  leguminous  plants,  revolution  of  October  1848  he  became  rnmister 

and,  when  hatched,  devour  their  seed.    S,  ftiji  ol  commerce  and  public  works.    In  this  office 

h  destructive  to  the  garden  pea.  he  introduced  a  iramber  of  refonna  m  the  indus- 

u J I ,.;„  /f, o„.„.,i „ii,,  trial  policy  of  the  govemmem,  estabieahed  im- 

loiVi  !StSJ™5^„    .«',oT„?  SSL   in  ^i;  P<"»M    tiegraph    Tines,    built    .    number    o( 

loid  discovered  m    1819,   aud   oWamcd  in   the  Kg„„y,  „d  railroads,  and  founded  the  Austro- 

'"S"?'"?    r'^Tt;!""?.          •S""'^  (Stma.  pooal  onion,    it.  i8«  the  enipe«>r  gav. 

"it^.l'A   S.'S.±  5™.     'V.'tL^  himth.S,kofb.ron,ln.ti?iS}.  he^msSnn- 

SSi  I  ?     traiisparent   prisms     with   a    rhom-  ^.^  „  „,;       ^1,  ^i,^,,^.    f,  ,855  j,  ^^ 

ioidal  base.    It  has  a  very  bitter  u.te,  but  r»  g"^  minister  „f  finance;  lie  was  not  able  to 

smell,  and  1.  less  poi«„xius  than  strychnine.    It  |„,„dnce  the  reforms  -he  wished,  and  when  a 

IS  insoluble  m  ether  and  dissolves  in  a  mature  ^^    ,  g,„„a,  ,j„„ji.,  disaner  resulted  front 

of  850  part,  of  cold,  and  soo  parts  of  boding  ^    ,    „  J            g      ,,           pemonally  blamed, 

water,    li.ttic  acid  gives  "•  scarlet,  and  sul-  „,  accordingly  cttained  hi.  dismissal  from  the 

phuric  acid  a  rosy  tint,  but  both  turn  gradually  „  ^J\^  „^  ^     committed  suicide. 

to  yehow    A  .rfuOon  of  copper  turn,  it  to  vio-  Hc  was  officially  declared  innocent  one  month 

let.     1  nese    reactions    oistinguisti    brucine    both  ,4...  u-,.  j-,ti, 

from   strychnine   and   morphine.    The   salts  of  *""  nw  aeain. 

brucine   are   tolerably   numerous,   and   arr   pre-  ^     ^«**'>.   Jo hann    Jakob,    yS'han    yS-kflb 

pared    by   double    decomposition,   or   by    direct  brook ^r,    German    historian ;    b.     Augsburg, 

combination  of  the  brucine  with  the  acid.     They  Bavaria,  2j  Jan.   1696 ;   d.  there,^  26  Nov.   1770. 

are  for  the  most  part  ctystalliaaWe,  and  like  the  "^  was  educated  at  Jena,  and  in  1744  became 

base  have  a  bitter  taste,     They  are  not  used  in  P=^"!:  J*.  Augsburg.     His  most  important  work 

medicine.     Symbol  C=II,N,0,  +  4H.O.  «  =  'Cntical  History  of  Philosophy'    (1741-4), 

_       ,  „          —         ,  r-     A    ^     ■      -,,,--  in  Latin,  which  was  the  first  complete  history  of 

BrtKioU^  or  BruodoE   Antomo,  an-l6ne-o  the  different  philosophical  schools.    In  contiina 

broo-che-ole    Italian  reformer  and  scholar:  biographical  matter  of  great  value, 

b,  Florence,  about  1500 ;  d.  after  1554.     In  1522,  *  ^  ^         .              ?  ,  .      ,_        ,  ,    .        . 

having  become  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  .  Bruckner,  Antwi,  an  too  brook  ner,   Aus- 

Giuglio  di  Medici,  who  then  governed  Florence  '"an  organist  and  coraposCT:  b.  Ansfelden,  4 

in  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  he  took  refuge  in  France,  Sept  1&4;  d.  u  Oct.  1896.    He  was  mostly  self- 

where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  educated,   but  after  serving  as   organist   in  the 

of  the  reformers,  and  probably  embraced  them,  cathedral  at  Linz  he  studied  for  a  time  in  Vi- 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  in  1527  he  re-  «^a  under  Simon  Sechtar,  whom  he  succeeded 

turned  to  Florence,  but,  by  his  free„declamation  »»  court  organist.    He  later  became  professor 

against  monks  and  clergy,  brought  hfs  orthodoxy  at    the    Vienna^  conservatory    and    lecturer    on 

in    questiMi,    and    was    imprisoned    on    several  music  at  the  Lniversity.     Bruckner  is   to  some 

charges,   among   which,  that  of   heresy   was   in-  e"**"!  ?"}  imitator  of  Wagner;  his  best  known 

duded.     He  would  have  been  executed  but  for  compositions  are  his  symphonies ;  he  has  wrilteo 

the   interference   of  powerful    friends,   who  ob-  ^'so  some  religious  music,  mdudrng  a  Te  Deum 

tained  a  commutation  of  his  sentence  into  ban-  and  several  masses. 

isbment    He     retired     to     Venice     with     two  Brueis,   or    Brays    d'Aic^Uiera,   Fran{cnt 

brothers,  who  were  printers,  and  availed  himself  Paul,  French  admiral:  b.  Uzes,  11  Feb.   1753; 

of   their   press    to    publish   a   great   number   of  d.    1   Aug.   1798.     He   entered   the   navy   at   an 

works,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  a  trans-  early  agf,  and  gradually  rose  in  the  service.     Ifl 

latioD  of  the  Bible  into  Tuscan.  The  boldness  of  lygS  he  was  employed  to  convey  Bonaparte  and 

his  annotations   caused   it  to  be   ranked    as  a  his  army,  which  were  to  effect  the  conquest  oi 

heretical  work.    Bruci<Ji  was  living  in  15J4,  but  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  having  managed  to 

tho  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  Known.    The  elude  the  vigilance  of  Nelson,  who  had  been 
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long  watching  for  him,  reacliled  the  Bay  of  Abu-  colonial  produce,  etc.  Pop.  about  54,000.  See 
Idr,  and  disembarked  the  troops  in  safcAy,  Gil liat- Smith,  'Bruges'  tn  ^Medixval  Towns 
Brueis  moored  his  fleet  in  a  position  naturally    Series'   (1901). 

so  strong  that  he  deemed  it  impregnable;  but  Bnigg,  a  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  o£ 
by  the  heroic  daring  of  Nelson,  he  found  Aargau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar,  and  near 
the  precautions  which  he  had  taken  turned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Renss,  36  miles  east-southeast 
his  disadvantage.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  (,f  Basel  by  rail.  Near  it  is  the  site  of  Vmdo- 
he  fell  fighting  boldly,  a  little  before  his  shiR  nissa,  the  chief  Roman  station  in  Helvetia;  and 
the  Orient,  of  100  guns,  blew  up.  See  Abueir.  it  was  also  the  cradle  of  the  house  of  Hips- 
Bragea  (Flemish,  Brugge},  a  city  of  Bel-  ■>"''?'  wl'ose  ruined  castle,  founded  in  1020, 
gium.  capital  of  West  Flanders,  situated  about  crowns  _  a  wooded  height  two  miles  distant. 
60  miles  northwest  of  Brussels,  about  8  miles  Nearer  la  the  abbey  of  Konigsfelden  (1310;  con- 
frjm  the  sea,  surrounded  and  intersected  by  verted  in  1&72  into  an  asylum),  in  the  vaults 
canals  which  connect  it  with  Ostend  and  other  beneath  which  are  interred  many  of  the  mem- 
places.  By  these  canals  fairly  large  vessels  can  bers  of  the  Austrian  royal  family.  Ziromer- 
reach  Bruges;  and  a  ship  canal  to  connect  it  3?an,  the  philosopher,  was  bom  here  in  1728. 
with  the  sea  at  Zeebrugge,  a  port  on  the  North  ^OP-  ^°°^^  3.ooo. 

Sea.  7}4  mites  distant,  was  begun  25  Feb.  igoo.  Bnigmanil,  Friedrich  Karl,  fred'-rla  karl 
This  will  allow  ships  of  25  feet  draft  to  reach  the  broog-man,  German  philologist:  b.  Wies- 
wharves  of  the  city.  Bruges  has-  over  50  baden,  16  March  1849.  He  was  educated  at 
bridges,  all  opening  in  the  middle  for  the  passage  Halle  and  Leipsic;  was  instructor  in  the  gym- 
Of  vessels.  The  Halles  (containing  doth  and  nasium  at  Wiesbaden  and  at  Leipsic ;  and  in 
other  maikets)  is  a  fine  old  building,  with  a  1872-^  was  assistant  at  the  Russian  institute  of 
famous  belfry  or  tower  350  feet  high,  in  which  classical  philology  at  the  latter  place.  In  1877- 
is  a  fine  carillon  of  48  bells.  Bruges  has  also  he  was  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and 
a  beautiful  town  halt  dating  from  the  I4tfa  c«n-  in  iSSa  became  nrofessor  of  comparative  ^hilol- 
tury;  a  palace  of  justice,  noted  for  a  magnifi'  ogy  there;  in  iS&i  he  took  the  same  position  at 
cently  adorned  fireplace;  an  academy  of  paint-^  the  University  of  Freiburg,  but  returned  to 
ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture;  a  puULc  library,  Leipsic  in  1887  as  successor  to  Curtius.  He  is 
etc.,  and  many  valuable  specimens  of  architec-  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  new 
ture  and  sculpture.  ]n  the  Church  of  Notre  school  of  philologists  and  his  researches  have 
Dame,  which  has  a  spire  290  feet  high,  aje  the  done  much  to  revolutionise  the  study  of  philol- 
splendid  tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  of  ogy.  As  joint  editor  with  Curtius  of  *The 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  his  daughter,  constructed  Studies  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar,'  he  wrote 
in  1550,  besides  many  other  artistic  treasures,  an  article  for  this  work  on  'Nasilis  Sonans,* 
The  cathedral  of  Saint  Sauveur  dates  from  the  in  which  he  defended  theories  so  radical  tlut 
IJth  and  14th  centuries,  and  is  unattractive  ex-  Curtius  afterward  disclaimed  them.  His  con- 
ternally,  but  has  a  line  interior,  and  there  are  elusions  are  now  generally  accepted.  His  most 
Other  notable  churches.  Philip  the  Good  here  important  work,  sOmmariiing  his  conclusions,  is 
founded  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  1430;  'Outline  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
and  the  celebrated  Jan  Van  Eyck,  or  John  of  In  do- Germanic  Languages'  (translated  into 
Bruges,  the  supposed  inventor  of  painting  in  oil,  English)  ;  he  also  wrote  'Morphological  Re- 
was  born  here.  From  the  7th  century  Bruges  searches  in  the  Indo-Germanic  Languages'  (with 
was  rapidly  acquiring  importance.  It  was  forti-  Osthoff ) ;  <A  Problem  of  Homeric  Tejctuii 
fied  by  Count  Baldwin  in  837,  walled  first  in  Criticism'  (t8?o)  ;  'Lithuanian  Folk  Songs  and 
1053,  and  again  in  1270.  During  the  govern-  Tales'  (1882);  'The  Present  Position  of  Phi- 
ment  of  the  rich  and  powerful  counts  o£  lology' ;  'Greek  Grammar*;  and  'Short  Com- 
Flanders,  who  resided  there  from  the  9th  to  parative  Grammar'  (1002).  Brugmann  was 
the  15th  centuries,  its  woolen  manufactures  knighted  by  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  in  1896 
grew  and  flourished  to  an  amazing  extent.  The  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Princeton 
wealth  of  the  citizens  was   enormous;   a  single  University. 

merchant  gave  security  for  the  ransom  of  Jean  Brugsch,  Heinrich  Karl,  German  Egyp- 
sans  Peur,  the  last  count  of  Flanders,  to  the  tologist;  b.  Berlin,  18  Feb.  i&^]  d.  Charlotten- 
amount  of  400,000  crowns  of  gold.  Under  the  burg,  9  Sept.  1894.  A  work  entitled  'Scripfura 
Austrian  dynastj',  at  the  close  of  the  isth  cen-  ^gyptiorum  Demotica,'  published  in  i&& 
tury,  the  rebelhous  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  gained  him  the  favor  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
of  Bruges  called  upon  it  such  destructive  ven-  boldt  and  Frederick  William  IV„  the  latter  of 
geance  that  henceforth  its  greatness  died  away,  „hom  enabled  him  to  complete  his  studies  by 
Its  trade  was  transferred  to  Antwerp,  and  the  visiting  the  museums  of  Pans,  London,  Turin, 
religious  persecution  and  ferocity  of  the  Spanish  and  Leyden.  In  1853  he  made  his  first  visit  to 
under  Philip  11.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  com-  Egypt  and  assisted  Mariette  in  his  researches, 
pleted  the  process  of  its  rum.  The  remains  of  being  appointed  on  his  return  in  the  following 
ancient  buildings,  abandoned  monasteries,  and  year  assistant  in  the  Berlin  Egyptian  Museum. 
Streets  half  deserted  from  the  diminished  popula-  He  accompanied  the  Prussian  embassy  to  Per- 
tion  of  the  modern  city,  give  Bruges  an  anti-  s\i  in  i860,  and  four  years  later  became  consul 
quated  and  venerable  appearance.  Many  of  the  at  Cairo.  Returning  in  1868,  he  was  appointed 
houses  are  very  old,  but  in  a  state  of  excellent  to  the  chair  of  Egyptology  at  Gottingen,  but 
preservation,  Bruges  is  still,  by  means  of  its  soon  resigned  in  order  to  take  chaise  of  the 
canals,  an  entrepot  of  Belgian  commerce.  The  Cairo  School  of  Egyptology.  He  was  soon 
chief  articles  manufactured  here  are  lace,  linen,  raised  to  the  rank  of  bey,  and  some  time  after- 
damasks,  light  woolen  goods,  cottons,  mixed  ward  to  that  of  pasha.  In  1876  he  came  to  the 
stuffs,  beer,  etc.  It  exports  agricultural  produce  United  States  as  Egyptian  commissioner  to  the 
and  manufactured  gOMis,  and  imports  wme.  oil.  Centennial  Exposition  at  Hiiladelphia.    In  l88| 
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Ik  traveled  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  and  Italy,  mens  and  Halske,  he  attracted  the  attention  of 

with  Prince.  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia,  and  in  Encke  by  his  remarkable  powers  as  a  computer, 

i8S^^  he  twice  visited  Persia,  partly  on  ofhcial  and  was  appointed  in   1853  as  assistant,  and  in 

business.     He  was  again  in  Egypt  in  1891,  and  in  1854  as  observer,  in  the  Berlin  Observatory,  and 

the  followinK  year   he   made  a  journey   to   the  in  1859  as  instructor  in  the  university.     In  i860 

Libyan    desert    Brugsch's    chief  work    is    the  be  was  called  to  Leipsic  as  professor  of  astron- 

Hieroglyphisch-demotisches  Worterbuch>   (1867"  omy  and  director  of  the  new  observatory  to  bo 

82).  _  His  other  writings  include  *  Reiseberichto  constructed  there,  which,  under  his  skilful  dlrec- 

aus  Agypten'    {1855);   'Grammaire  Demotique'  tion,  grew   into  one  of  the  finest  structures  of 

(1855);      "Monuments     de     I'Egypte'      (1857);  its   kind  in    Europe,     He  is  known  as   the  dis- 

'Geographische  Inschriflen  ailagyptischer  Denk-  coverer  of  five  comets,  an  able  computer  of  come- 

inaler'    (l85?-6o)  ;   *Histoire  d'Egyple*    (1859)  i  t^ry  and  planetary  orbits,  and  for  his  important 

'Recueil  des  Monuments  Egyptiens*  (1862-85)  ;  work  in  geodesy  in  connection  with  the  Euro- 

'Reise  der  koniglich  Preussischer  Gesandtschaft  pean  tri angulation. 

nach     Persien'      (18^3) ;      'HJeroglyphische         BruiM.    or    Contnnon,  an   injury    caused 

Grammitik'    (1872J  ; 'Gpschichte  Agyptensunter  by  a  blow  or  sudden  pressure,  in  which  the  skin 

den   Pharaonen;    (187?)  ;   Djctionnaire   Geogra-  js  not  wounded,  and  no  bone  broken  or  dislo- 

phique  de  iancienne  Egypte'    (1877-80);   'Reh-  cated.     Both   terms,   but   more   particularly   the 

Kn  und  MytboloBie  der  alten  Agypler,  nach  den  jatter,   arc  employed   in   surgery   to  include   all 

nkmalern'   (1888);  'Thesaurus  Inscription  urn  such  injuries  from  a  black  eye  to  a  thoroughly 

.^yptiacarum*     (1883-91)  ;    'Die   A8yptoiog.e>  crushed  mass  of  muscle.     In  the  slighter  forms 

(1890);     <Aus    dem    Morgenlande,    Altes    und  of  this   injury,   aa   in   ordinary   simple   bruises. 

Neues'     (1893);    etc     His    'History   of   Egypt  there  is  no  tearing,  but  only  a  concussion  of  the 

from  the  Monuments'  has  appeared  in  English,  textures,    the    utmost   damage   done   being  the 

If,  '°W  ?"%  "utobiography  appeared  under  the  rupture   of  a   few   small   blood    vessels,    occa-  ' 

title  'Mem  Leben  und  Wandem.'  sioning  the    discoloration   always    observed    in 

BriiU,  Hcinrich  (Count  vok),   Saxon  poli~  these    cases.     In    more    severe    contusions,    the 

tician;  h.  Weissenfels,  Prussia,  13  Aug.  1700;  subjacent   structures  —  muscles,    connective  tis- 

d,  Dresden,  aS  Oct,  1763.     As  a  page  he  gained  sue,   vessels,   etc.— are  more   or   less    ruptured. 


;  favor  of  Frederidc  Augustus  I.  of  Foiand,  and   in   extreme   cases   are   thoroughly   crushed 

and  on  the  d^lh  of  the  king  in  1733,  the  crown  and   usually  become  gangrenous.     The   quantity 

of  Poland. with  the  other  regalia  being,  through  of  blood  extravasated  depends  chiefly  upon  the 

the  good  fortune  of  Briihl,  intrusted  to  him,  he  siie  and  number  of  the  ruptured  blood  vessels, 

earned   them  -immediately   to  the   new   elector,  but  partly  also  on -the  tatore  of  the  textures  of 

Augustus  III.,  and  showed  the  greatest  activity  the   injured   part     Thus,  a   lax   tissne,   as   that 

in  promoting  his  election.     He  had  cunning  and  of  the  eyelids,  favors  the  escape   of  blood  into 

skill  sufficient  to  govern  his  master  and  get  rid  the  surrounding   parts.    Simple   and  not  very 

of  his  rivals  and  succeeded  in  keeping  every-  severe  bruises  require  little  treatment  other  than 

body  at  a  distance  from  the  king.     No  servant  the   rest   necessary   for  the  avoidance   of  pain; 

entered  his  service  without  the  consent  of  Briihl,  bat  the  removal  of  the  swelhng  and  discoknra- 

and  even  when  he  went  to  the  chapel  all  ap-  tion  may  be  hastened  by  the  application  of  vari- 

proach  to  him  was  prevented    Bruhl  kept  200  ous    local    stimulants,    which    seem    to   act  by 

domestics;    bis   guards    were   better    paid   than  accelerating  the  circulation  through  the  bruised 

those  of  the  king  himself,   and   his  table  more  part,   and   promoting;   the   ibaorpbon   of  the  ef> 

sumptuous.     Frederick  II.  says  of  him,   'Briihl  fused    fluid.      Friar  a    balsam,    camponod    soap 

had  more  garments,  watches^  laces,  boots,  shoes,  liniment,  or  poultices  made  with  the  roots  <^ 

and  slippers,  than  any  man  of  the  age.    Gesar  black  bryony  beaten  to  a  pulp,  are  popular  rem- 

would   have   counted    him   atnong   thos£    curled  edies.  of  this   class.     Tincture   of  arnica  has   a 

and  perfumed  heads  which  he  did  not  fear*;  gre&t  reputation;  but  experiments  have  made  it 

but  Augustus  III.  was  no  Oesar.    When  this  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  any  more  efhcadoua 

idle  prince  loitered  about  smoking,  and  asked,  than  simple  spirit  of  the  same  strength.    A  aolu- 

without  looking  at  his  favorite,  'Briihl,  have  I  tion  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  hazeline  and  other 

any    money?"     'Yes,    sire,"    was    the    continual  preparations   of   the   American    witch-hazel   are 

answer ;   and  to  satisfy  the  king's  demands   he  of  more  value,     They  should  be  kept  constantly 

exhausted   the   state,   plunged   the   country   into  applied   to   the   bruised   part  on    lint   or   cotton 

debts,   and   greatly   reduced.,  the   army.     At  the  wool.     Pugilists,    who   are   probably   better   ac- 

beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  it  comprised  quainted  with  ordinary  bruises  than  an:^  other 

but   I7M)0  men,   and   these   were    compelled   to  dass  of  men,  are  in  the  habit  of  removing  the 

surrender  at  Pima  from  want  of  the  necessary  swelling  of  the  eyelids  that  often  naturally  oc- 

supplies.    Briihl    fled    with   the    king,  the  pic-  curs  during  a  prize  fight  to  such  an  extent  as  to 

tures,  and  the  china,  to  Poland ;  but  the  archives  close  the  eyes,  by  at  once  puncturing  the  eye- 

of  the  state  were  left  to  the  victor.     He  was  no  lids   at  several  points  with  a  lancet;  and  their 

less    avaricious    of    titles    and    money    than    of  favorite  remedy  for  a  black  eye  or  other  bruise 

power.     An  examination  after  his  death  showed  on  the  face  is  a  fresh  beefsteak  applied  locally 

that  he  owed  his  immense  fortune  to  the  prodi-  as  a  poultice.    Bruises  of  a  more  severe  nature, 

gality  of  the  king  rather  than  to  unlawful  means  as  when  there  is  much  breaking  or  crushing  of 

of  accumulation.    His  own  profusion  was  often  the  tissues,  must,  of  course,  at  once  be  referred 

beneficial  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  to  the  care  of  a  surgeon. 

Bnthns,    brons,    Karl    Christian,    German  BrilU,    Ignax,    Austrian    pianist    and    com- 

astronomer:  b.  Plon,  Holstein,  22  Nov.  1830;  d.  poser:   b.   Brossnitz,  7  Nov.   1846;   d.   17   Sept 

Leipsic,   35  July     1881.     He   was  the   son   of  a  I907.     He  was  educatedat  Vienna  under  Epstein 

locksmith,  going  in  1851  as  locksmith  and  me-  and  Dessoff  and  played  at  concerts  there  and  in 

cfaanic  to  Bonig,  and  then  to  Berlin  with  Sie~  London.    His  first  composition  appeared  in  1861 
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BRUM  AIRE—  BRUNAI 

«nd  afterwari!  Tie  became  instructor  at  a  scIidoI  Bnin,  or  Bntnn,  Malte-Conr«d  (^ncrall; 
of  music  in  Vienna  and  has  won  distinction  as  known  as  Malte-Brun),  Danish  geographcf: 
a  eompoaer,  His  worits  include  several  num-  b.  Thisted,  Jutland,  12  Aug.  1775 ;  d.  14  Dec 
bers  for  the  piano:  orchestral  pieces  and  operas,  1826.  While  yet  very  young  he  produced  some 
among  them,  'The  Beggar  of  Samarkand';  poems  which  gave  great  promise  of  his  rising 
•The  Golden  Cross';  'Bianea* ;  'Queen  Man-  to  eminence  as  a  poet,  thou^  his  father  had 
etta';  'TheHeart  of  Stone' ;  and  'TheHussar,>  destined  him  for  the  Church.  About  this  lime 
Bnimaire,  bru-m5r',  the  second  month  of  tl^e  French  Revolution  railed  forth  a  host  of 
the  year  in  the  French  revolutionary  calendar.  a™ent  champions  of  the  cause  of  progress 
It  commenced  on  23  October  and  ended  on  2i  throughout  Europe  and  the  yotmg  poet  em- 
Novembti-,  thus  compri.^ing  30  days.  It  received  °I?'^'\  '}  '"}™,  enlhtiaiasm.  He  abandoned  the 
its  name  from  the  fogs  that  usually  prevail  about  Church  for  the  bar,  and  subsequently  became  edi- 
this  time.  The  i8lh  of  Brumaire,  Vlll.  year  (o  to,""  successively  of  two  journals,  in  which  his 
Nov.  1799).  is  celebrated  for  the  overthrow  of  advocacy  of  liberal  principles  provoWed  a  ^le 
the  directory  and  the  establishment  of  the  sway  prosecution  that  compelled  him  to  take  refuge 
of  Napoieoa  See  Calenb/r.  i"  "^  Swedish  island  of  Hven,  once  the  resi- 
de,^:j;    t, „-M-     r>,.- .*._.:-.    T.  I-   „  dence  of  Tycho  Brahe.     From   this   he   shortly 

Bruimdi    broo-me  de,  ConatanOne.  It^.an  afterward  received  permission  to  return  to  Co- 

,    r  %n  K^h    f»S^  -^Aft  l^J-A^-^W^."^:^!  penhagen;  but  somrfresh  attacks  on  the  gov- 

-i,    h'  ^        ■  After  study  in  his  native  ^^^         j^    ^^^^    ^im    an    exile,    and    he 

fnS  ^IZ^FTr^""^^  important  commissions,  ^^-^^  fi^/,„  g^^^  ^„j  ^^^^  ^„  Hamburg, 

and   some  of  his   best  works  are  found   in   the  ^^^^       wealthy  merchant  entrusted  him  will 

Vatican  and  the  more  modem  Roman  palaces  ^^^^  education  of  his  children.     Not  long  after. 

The  occupat  on  of  Rome  by  the  French  caused  .,;.    .j»,:«<.-,s«    ^t    \r.~«i=  «    b,^^,^^-     th« 

tifm   t^    oM,;^-,i.=   !■«    4™=,-;^,     ^nj   :.,    ,0-^   1,.  "'*    admiration    of    Napoleon    Bonaparte,    then 

him   to    emigrate   to    America,   and   in   itJta   ne  __-;ji_     _j ; *„     .1 1 1    \u     _«_;_. 

I .      P-     _      {  ,.      ii_..   J    ?!  i.  \i..  rapiQlT     advancing     to     the     head     01     attairi, 

became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    After  _-„„„,.j  i,:„  ,.  t_i,_  ,„  v:.  ,i,„j_  ;_  t!„„„.. 

_.„i; -      ,1  •,  _._    t..   .        .,  J    _.  ..u    -1  prompted  him  to  take  up  nis  abode  m  Jfrance; 

seltlmg   in   this   country   ne   executed   much    01  r„.  ,f ■ .■ _x  u>.  "j-i  »_  ^ ..  _j 

Brummagen,  Jo«.    See   Chamberlain   Jo-  politics.    He  now  directed  his  attention  to  the 

^EPii-  science  of  geograpby.    In  i8oj  he  published,  along 

Brummel,  Geerge  Bryan  (■Biau  Bbum-  with  MeattUe  and  Herbin,  the  commenceineirt 
MEL"),  English  dandy:  b.  London,  1778;  d.  of  'Geographie  Mathematique,  Physique,  ct  Poll- 
Caen,  29  March  1840.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  Cique  dc  tontes  les  Parties  du  Monde,'  a  work 
and  Oxford,  at  both  of  which  places  he  acquired  which  was  completed  in  16  volumes  in  1807,  and 
great  distinction  by  his  taste  in  dress,  which  in  the  composition  of  which  Bma's  share 
afterward  made  him  the  autocrat  in  the  world  amotmted  to  about  a  third.  Before  the  com- 
of  fashion.  At  the  age  of  16  he  casually  made  pletion  of  this  work  his  reputation  as  a  writer 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after-  had  been  firmly  established,  and  in  i8n6  be 
ward  George  IV.,  who  conceived  a  wonderful  received  an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the 
fancy  for  him  arid  made  him  a  cornet  in  his  Joumai  dts  Dtbals,  for  which  he  continued  to 
own  regiment,  the  loth  Hussars.  Brunimel  was  write  articles  on  foreign  politics  until  his  death, 
now  introduced  into  the  most  aristDcratic  society  In  1808  appeared  his  'Tableau  de  la  PoIoKne,* 
in  England,  and  through  the  favor  of  the  prince  and  the  same  year  he  joined  M.  Eyrite  in  start- 
had  rapid  promotion  in  the  army,  though  his  ingthe  'Annales  des  Voyages,  de  la  G6<qTaphie, 
carelessness  was  such  that  he  often  did  not  know  8t  de  I'Histoire,'  which  proved  the  introduction 
his  own  troop.  The  death  of  his  father  in  (794  into  France  of  regular  periodical  geographical 
put  him  in  possession  of  a  fortune  of  ^£30,000,  literature.  In  rSiO  was  published  the  first  vol- 
which  he  expended  in  a  course  of  sumptuous  ">"«  "f  *!"  'Precis  de  la  Git^caphie  Univer- 
livlng,  extending  over  a  period  of  21  years,  dur-  selle,'  completed  in  eight  volumes  in  i8ag,  and 
ing  which  his  dicta  on  matters  of  etiquette  and  reissued  in  12  volumes  in  1831.  During  the 
dress  were  received  in  the  bean  monde  as  indis-  Hundred  Days  Brun  adhered  to  the  tegidmist 
putable.  He  kept  a  magnificent  bachelor  estab-  "^au^e.  and  published  an  'ApcJogie  de  Lonis 
lishment,  gave  splendid  dinners,  and  basked  in  XVIII.'  Toward  the  end  of  i8zi  he  lent  power- 
all  the  sunshine  that  youth,  money,  and  princely  t")  assistance  m  establishmg  the  Sociit*  de 
favor  could  bestow.  But  the  fickle  temper  of  G«>Kmph"c-  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
the  prince  regent  at  last  tired  of  Brummel,  "oned,  he  was  the  author  of  various  geographi- 
and  an  estrangement  took  place.  The  beau's  ^f-^  ""^  political  treatises  too  numerous  to  par- 
creditors   now   began  to   be    clamorous,   and   in  U«lanEe. 

1814  he  crossed  the  channel  to  Calais,  where  he  Brunal,    broo-na'S,    Brunei,    broo-na'e,    or 

resided  for  many  years,  partly  supported  by  the  Bruni,  broo'ni,    Borneo,   a   territory  on   the 

remains  of  his  own  fortune  and  partly  by  remit-  northwest  part  of  the  island,  situated  between 

^ances  from  fnends  m  England.    In  1824,  when  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo,  under  the 

George  IV.  passed  throu^  Calais  on  his  way  protection  of  Great  Britain.    It  has  an  area  of 

to   Hanover,    Brummel    ventured  again  to  ad-  about    18.000    square    miles.    It    exports    sago, 

dress  himself  to  him.  but  was  unceremoniously  gutta  percha.    rubber    etc      Until    1888    it   was 

repulsed.     Subsequently  to  this  he  was  appointed  nominally   en   independent   Mohammedan   terri- 

consul  at  Caen,  but  after  holding  this  office  for  torj    whose  sultan  was  formerly  overlord  of  the 

a  few  years  it  was  abolished  as  unnecessary,  and  whole   island      Its  population   is   variously  esti- 

he  was  reduced  to  absolute  poverty.     His  mind,  mated   at   from   50000  to   125  ooo    divided   into 

teo.  gave  way,  and  he  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  trade  castes     The  capital,  Brumf,  on  a  rivec 
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of  the  a«ine  name,  about    14  miles    from   its  Roman  fleet  and  army,  and  its  fine  harbor  reB« 

mouth,  is  a  niiscrable,  dir^  town,  built  on  piles,  dered  it  on  many  subsequent  occasions  the  centre 

with   some   3(^000  inhabitants,   who   trade   with  of  warlike  operations.     Vergil  died  here  ig  b,c 

^P         .       ,       ,  Bnme,    Guillaumc    Marie    Anne,    g€-y6ni 

Brunanburgh,     broo-nSn-bur'o,     Scotland,  ma-re    an    broon,    French    soldier:    b,    Brivea 

the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  Athelstan  and  the  ]a   Gaillarde,   13   March   1763 ;   d.   2   Aug.    1815. 

Anglo-Saxons  defeated  a  force  of  Scots,  Danes,  While  young  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  law.     At 

etc.,  m  g37;   locality  very  doubtful.     The  battle  the   breaking  out   of  the   Revolution   he   was  a 

forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  oldest  Anglo-  printer  and  had  made  himself  known  by  some 

baxon  poems.  small  pieces  of  his  own  composition.     He  now 

Brunck,  Richard  Francois  Philippe,  riH'art  devoted  himself  ardently  to  politics,  was  con- 
frantz  fe-lep  broonk,  French  critic:  b.  Stras-  necled  with  Danton,  and  played  an  active  part 
burg,  30  Dec.  1729;  d.  same  place,  12  June  1803,  i"  the  tempests  of  that  period.  Till  10  Aug. 
He  made  rapid  progress  in  learning  when  he  ^79^  he  was  engaged  in  publishing  a  daily  news- 
studied  with  the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  but  neglected  pape''-  Afterward  he  went  as  civil  commissary 
study  as  soon  as  be  entered  into  active  life.  *<>  Belgium.  In  1793  he  entered  the  military 
While  in  winter  quarters  at  Giessen,  as  commis-  service  ui  the  revolutionary  army  in  the  Gironde. 
sary  of  war  during  the  French  campaigns,  he  He  aided  Barras  to  put  down  the  Jacobms,  who 
resided  with  a  professor  who,  by  his  advice  and  ^^^  assaulted  the  camp  of  Crenelle,  10  Oct. 
example,  revived  his  love  of  letters  and  led  him  ^795-  Afterward  he  distinguished  himself  as 
to  the  study  of  the  classics.  When  Brunck  re-  general  of  brigade  tn  the  Itahan  army,  m  the 
turned  to  Strasburg  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  cattle  of  Areola  and  in  the  attack  on  Verona, 
lime  to  Greek,  and  at  the  age  of  30,  and  while  When  the  directory  of  Switzerland  declared  war 
holding  public  office,  attended  the  lectures  of  the  ^^""^  received  the  chief  command  of  an  army, 
Greek  professor  of  the  university.  The  zeal  «>'=red  the  country  without  much  opposition  in 
which  had  encouraged  him  to  undertake  this  January  1798,  and  effected  a  new  orgamzation  of 
laborious  study  was  increased  by  the  pleasure  of  "*«  government  In  1799  he  received  the  chief 
overcoming  difficulties,  and  he  became  fixed  in  command  in  Holland,  defeated  the  British,  19 
the  conviction  that  all  the  instances  of  apparently  September,  near  Bergen,  and  compelled  the  Duke 
careless  writing  in  the  Greek  poets  were  only  of.  York  to  agree  to  the  treaty  of  Alkmaar,  iS 
errors  of  the  transcribers.  Entertaining  this  October,  by  which  the  British  and  Russians 
opinion,  he  altered  whatever  displeased  him,  *^'^  ^°  evacuate  tlie  north  of  Holland.  IB 
overthrew  the  order  of  the  verses,  and  permitted  January  1800,  he  was.  made  a  councilor  of  stale, 
himself  liberties  which  criticism  must  needs  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
reject.  To  this  rage  of  altering  he  gave  himself  West,  in  occupation  of  La  Vcndfe,  and  contnb- 
up,  particularly  in  the  marginal  comments  of  uted,  greatly  to  the  re-esUblishment  of  tranquil- 
his  books,  and  in  the  numerous  copies  which  he  '"^  "»  '•■«  revolted  pro vmce.  He  was  appointetj 
made  of  the  Greek  poets,  more  for  his  own  commander- m-chief  of  the  Iwlian  army  13  Aut 
pleasure  than  for  use.  This  arbitrafy  process  suat.  Toward  the  end  of  December  he  led  his 
IS  so  visible,  even  in  the  editions  he  has  pub-  troops  over  the  Mincio,  conquered  the  Austrians, 
lished,  that  much  caution  is  required  in  using  Passed  the  Adige  8  Jan.  1801,  took  possession 
them.  Brimck  has  nevertheless  been  of  essen-  o*  Vicenza  and  Roveredo,  and  concluded  an 
tial  service  to  Greek  literature,  and  since  the  armistice,  16  January  at  1  revise,  with  the  Aus- 
revival  of  letters  few  scholars  have  so  effectu-  '"an  general  Bellegarde,  by  which  several  forti- 
aily  promoted  it  He  published  a  valuable  edi-  ^^'^  P'^^*'^  '"  ^^a'i'  *<^"  surrendered  to  the 
tion  of  Virgil.  Of  his  Greek  editions  mention  French  troops.  When  peace  recalled  h.m  to  the 
may  be  made  of  those  of  the  'Analecta,>  'Apol-  ^n=''  °*  ^'ate  toward  the  end  qf  November 
lonius  Rhodius,>  < Aristophanes.'  'The  Gnomic  '802,  he  laid  before  the  legislative  body  for 
Poets,'  and  his  masterpiece,  -Sophocles,'  for  confirmation  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  court 
which  the  king  allowed  him  a  pennon  of  2,000  f  "''P't^  ..^«"  y^"  *■=  went  as  ambassador 
francs.  At  this  time  the  French  Revolution  '^  Constantinople.  He  prevailed,  there  at  first 
interrupted  his  studies.  He  adopted  the  new  ^"^^^  ^-"^'f^  partj-^,  and  received  from  the 
ideas  with  enthusiasm,  but  without  deviating  J"/'"'''  ministry  the  highest  marks  of  honor; 
from  the  principles  of-  moderation.  He  wm  !>"»  '^^'^  "^"',  d'ssensions  arose  between  the 
arrested  at  Besai^n  during  the  Reign  of  Ter-  '^\?°""cL''^u^^'  ^"''**>'-  ■  ?T"^  ^'^  f^T^' 
Kir,  and  did  not  obtain  his  liberty  until  after  '9  ^''J'  '8o4'  >>=  was  app^nted  marshal  of  he 
the  death  of  Robespierre.  .  In  1791  and  again  in  VP^'"'-  ^1  the  end  of  1806  Napoleon  appomtcd 
1801  economical  r^sons  obliged  him  to  sell  ''■m  governor- general  of  the  Hansealic  towns, 
part  of  his  library  As  he  was  passionately  ^"'^  *°°"  ""*'"  (^on^mander  of  the  troops  m 
fond  of  his  books,  and  his  former  fortune  had  Sw^'*'"''  Pomerania  against  the  king  of  Sweden. 
enabled  him  to  co  lect  an  excellent  library,  this  7^'«  ■"""^^^h  '^'l^V^^  T''''^'  T  ,^  ^"^"^ 

...            —            ..  -      .-        ■'i        .  intprvipw.    in    wliirh    he    pnilMvorpH    in    rfinvprt 


severe  privation.    From  this  time  Greek  '"'"view    m  which  he  endeavored  to  convert 

oecame  his  aversion;  but  he  prepared  an  edition  ^""  .^«  "'"  <^"^  °\  ^"'f  X,Y"1-    ^rune  re- 

of  Terence,  and  had  Plautus  re^y  for  publica-  !H'!''u^^*'yvP'^n''''.4  ^  "    vimr'""T  "' 

tion  when  he  died  in  1803.     Many  of  his  papers  '8.14   he   acknowledged   Loim   XVllI.,   and    re- 

are  in  the  librarv  at  Paris  ccived  the  cross  of  I-ouis,  but  no  appointment 

are  in  the  library  at  i-ans.  ^j^  ^^^  ,^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  declaring  himself  for 

Brundu'sium,  or  Brundislum,  now  Bam-  Napoleon  immediately  upon  his  return.    He  re- 

DiSI,  brfn-de'sS.   Italy,  a  city  of  Calabria,  on  ceived  Ihe  chief  command  of  an  important  army 

the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.    It  was  taken  by  the  in  the  south  of  France  and  was  made  a  peer. 

Romans   267   B.C.,  and   became   a   colony  of  ihe  When   circumstances   changed  again  he  delayed 

republic  244  a.c.     During  Ihe  Illyrian   vfar,  229  a  long  lime  before  he  gave   up  Toulon,  which 

ac,  it  was  the  naval  and  military  station  for  the  was  in  his  possession  in  181S,  to  the  troops  of 
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Louis  XVIII.,  and  sent  in  his  resignation  to  current,  and  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  to 

the  king.    This  circumstance,  the  severities  ex-  America,    Shortly   after   hjs    arrival    there    he 

ercised  by  his  command,  and  a  report  that  he  joined  a  party  of  Frenchmen  in  an  eTOcdition 

was   the    murderer   of   the    Princess    Lamballe,  to    explore   the   regions   around   Lake   Ontario. 

excited  popular  feeling  against  him.     While  re-  and   in   r?94  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  sur- 

tiring  from  Toulon  to  Paris  he  was  recognized  veyors  of  the  canal  now  connecting  Ijke  Cham- 

at  Avignon  by  a  royalist  mob,  which  broke  into  plain  and  the  river  Hudson.     He  was  a&erward 

his  hotel  and  shot  him.    His  body  was  exposed  employed,  both  as  engineer  and  architect,  on 

to  the  most  shameful  insults,  and  then  thrown  various  undertakings  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

into  the  river  Rhone.  including  the  erection   of  forts   for   its  defense 

Bnmd,  or  Bnmi.     See  Bbunai.  =nd  the  establishment  of  an  arsenal  and  foun- 

_,         ,     .             w„      ,        t     J     -;          V-   J  dry.     In   iTOg  he  went  to  England   and   settled 

Bninel,    broo -jd',    lumWA    .■.,m-batd,  y^piy^^',^  ,hm  1=  m.r&d   Mi,.   Sophia 

(,o,,  of   S,r  Mark    lumtard  Brunei,  ,v.),  9  j„„|„     {^i,  Sr,i  work  in  thi.  couMry  was  th. 

April  •&£;  1  IS  Sept  1859.    He  wa.  educated  „„,„„„;„  of  a  copying-machine ;  and  he  .oon 

a  the  Henr,  IV.  College  at  Cien.  France     The  „^,i,^^  „,  repnlation  a.  a  n,ieh.nician  by 

bent  of  his  geniii,  wa,  toward  mechanical  pur-  j     invention    of  a    machine    for   making   the 

suits,  and  at  the  age  of  20  he  commenced  piacti-  t,„j|,      „        ,„,  ,1,   ,;     i„g  „,  ,|,ip,    J,^;^ 

cal  engineering  under  his  father  ,1  the  Thames  „      J      '  ;                ^'S,gi„  labor  and  ei.- 

Tunnel,  for  which  he  acted  a,  resident  engineer.  „j  ;,  „.„  ;„  ,„„    «       ,(„„  ;„  £     li.j 

Dunng  the  progress  of  the  works  he  was  more  J„,,      j„i^„j^      of     BVuneV.     subsetfuent 

than   once  in   imminmt  danger  of  his  hfe  by  „hie.ements  may  be  mentioned  mo.»  especially 

<b'  breaking  in  of  the  pver,  and  only  saved  ,|,^  „,„;„„  ^,  ,{,,  „,,„  ,„.„,„  ;„  aiaihati 

5S'd'?o=::iviSfo?\p™^^^^^^ 

ry™s  'sisUz.-^^i,^"  S™,''?h'e"ss;  ToS"  tni'°idty?'ri.cife'o?r 

Witem,    Great    Britain,    and    Great    Eastern  ton  mto  hanks ,  and  histly,  a  machine  for  produ- 

iteamships ;  the  entire  worts  on  the  Great  West-  "J?  locomotion  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 

«-n  Railway,  to  which  he  was  appointed  engi-  which  however,  though  partially  successful,  was 

near  in   1833;  and  the  railway  viaduct  over  the  "''™"'j'.>'   abandoned      But  the  great   work  by 

Tamar  at   Saltash.    He  was  also  the  engineer  which  his  name  wdl  be  transmitted  to  posterity 

of    the    Hungerford    suspension    bridge.    The  ""^  *«  Thames  tunnel,  which,  though  almost  a 

genius  of  the  younger  Binnel  was  undoubted,  complete   failure  as  a  commercial   specuUtion, 

but  in  carrying  thrjngh  his  operation,  he  was  «» .»'««!;,*"'  wondrous  monument  of  engi- 

like  his  father,  too  apt  to  regard  merely  the  peering  skill  and  enterpri.t    It  waa  commenced 

attainment  of  a  grand  and  brilliant  reautt  with-  m  March  iSas,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1843. 

out   taking    into   consideration   the   losses   and  J^t"  ^  muhitude  of  disasters  and  obstacles  had 


those  who   had   invested    their   capital    in   the  "  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ii 

trndertaking.    This  was  more  especially  the  case    P:«'.^.l"t  from   1832-3.    In   18^.    .,..  

with  the  Great  Western  Railway.  It  was  re-  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him. 
marked,  in  contrasting  him  with  George  Brunelleachi,  Iillippo  di  Ser  L^mi,  f&-lep' 
Stephenson,  that  the  works  of  the  former  never  p6  de  sar  lap'pe  broo-nel-IiSsh'c,  Itahan  archi- 
paid,  while  those  of  the  latter  always  did.  While  tect :  h.  Florence,  1377;  d.  same  place,  15  April 
on  board  the  Great  Eastern  —  his  last  work —  1446.  He  first  studied  painting  and  sculpture, 
the  da/  before  she  quitted  the  Thames  on  her  and  brought  the  art  of  perspective  to  perfection; 
first  disastrous  cruise,  Mr.  Brunei  was  suddenly  but  as  an  architect  he  gained  most  distinction, 
seiied  with  paralysis  and  had  to  be  carried  home,  having,  according  to  hia  countrymen,  revived  the 
In  a  week  afterward  he  expired.  He  became  a  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders.  He  in- 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1830,  and  D.CU  vented  various  ingenious  mechanical  contri- 
of  Oxford  in  185?.  vances.  He  applied  himself  particularly,  how- 
Brunei,  SiK  Hark  Isambard,  English  engi-  ever,  to  architecture;  and  teamed  the  art  of 
reer:  b.  Hacqueville,  near  Rouen,  25  April  drawing  to  make  his  architectural  plans;  statu- 
1769;  d.  12  Dec  1S49,  He  was  the  son  of  a  aiy,  to  adorn  them;  and  mechanics,  that  he 
Normandy  farmer,  and  educated  at  the  seminary  might  be  able  to  raise  the  materials.  He  was 
of  St.  Nicaise,  Rouen.  From  early  boyhood  he  also  profoundly  versed  in  mathematics  and 
displayed  a  decided  turn  for  scientific  and  me-  geometry.  He  is  said  to  have  drawn  views  of 
chanical  pursuits,  amusing  himself  with  the  con-  the  finest  monuments  in  Florence  in  perspec- 
struction  of  ships,  musical  instruments,  and  tive  —  an  art  which  then  excited  much  astontsh- 
maehines  of  different  sorts.  At  the  age  of  15  menL  This  varied  knowledge  prepared  him  for 
he  went  to  Rouen,  where  he  look  a  course  of  bold  and  difficult  undertakings,  and  he  gained 
lessons  in  drawing,  perspective,  and  hydrogra-  the  name  of  the  restorer  of  architecture;  As  a 
phy.  In  1786  he  entered  the  French  naval  ser-  statuary  he  was  much  indebted  to  his  intimate 
vice  and  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  connection  with  Donatello,  who  was  then  very 
Indies,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  both  young  but  very  able.  Both  went  to  Rome.  Here 
by  his  inventive  mechanical  genius  and  the  at-  Brunelleschi  conceived  the  idea  of  restoring 
tention  and  ability  with  which  he  discharged  the  architecture  to  the  principles  of  the  Greeks  and 
duties  of  a  seaman.  In  1793  he  returned  to  Romans  in  the  hope  of  making  the  revived  classic 
France,  and,  having  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  forms  supersede  the  Gothic  then  in  vogue. 
taken  part  in  the  proceedings  at  one  of  the  politi-  When  the  architects  assembled  in  1407  at  Flor- 
cal  clubs,  he  narrowly  escaped  proscription  by  ence  to  consult  on  the  building  of  the  dome  of 
venturing  to  oppose  the  ferocious  doctrines  then  the  Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria,  ibc  plan  which 
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Brundlachi  proposed  received  but  little  atten-  hildr,  who,  for  a  fault,  was  stripped  of  her  d!- 

tion,  a.nd  he  vent  back  to  Rome.  vinity  by  Odin  and  sank  into  a  charmed  sleepy 

Jt  was  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  from  which  she  was  awakened  by  Sigurd  (Sieg- 

to    hhn,   as   the   undertaking   far   surpassed   the  fried). 

povrers  of  the  other  architects.     He  engaged  to        2.  The  daughter  of  the  Vtsigothic  king  Atha- 

erect  a  dome  which,  by  its  own  weight  and  by  nagild,  who  married  King  Sigbert  of  Austrasis 

the  strong  connection  of  its  parts,  should  hang  in   567,   and   afterward,   as    regent    of   her   two 

suspended.    This  proposal  seemed  so  wtmderful  grandsons,  Theodebert  II.,  king  of  Austrasia, 

that   the   author   was    regarded   as    insane.     Ab  and  Theodoric  II.,  king  of  Burgundy,   divided 

all    other  plans,  however,   failed  to  answer  the  the   government   of  the  whole   Prankish   world 

expectations  of  the  magistrates,  Brunellesdii  was  with  her  rival  Fredegunda,  who  governed  Ncn- 

again  recalled,  and  ordered  to  explain  the  mode  atria  for  the  youthful  Ootaire  JI.    On  the  d/'.th 

in  which  he  intended  to  execute  his  plan.     This  of   Fredegunda  in  59S,  she  seized  on   Neuslria, 

h«    refused  to   do,  but  built  two   small  chapels  and  for  a  while  united  under  her  rule  the  whole 

according    to    his    new    system.    On    this    the  Merovingian  dominions,  but  was  overthrown  in 

charge  of  erecting  the  dome  was  committed  to  G13  by  a  combination  in  their  own  interests  01 

him.    Aided  only  by  his  own  genius  he  accom-  the  Austrasian  nobles  under  the  nominal  leader- 

plished  the  work,  which  remains  one  of  the  bold-  ship  of  Ootaire  11.,  and  put  to  death  by  being 

est    creations   of    the    human    mind.    But    the  dragged  at  the  heels  of  a  wild  horse. 
iiw:enious  lantern,  whiA  fonned  the  upper  part  ^^^    broo'ne,   Bru'no,  or  Bni'niM.  Leo- 

or  the  dome,  was  iKrt  finished  when  be  d.ed  lU  ^^^^      U-o-nar'do  ("AnEnNO,"  from  his  birth- 

his  first  design.    Few  monuments  of  architecture  fi^,  ^  j^arch  1444.    He  studied  law  and 

are  «.  noble  as  this  wonderful  building.     Only  philosophy  at  FlorencTbut  under  the  influence 

the   dome  of   St     Peter  s   m   Rome    wh.ch   was  ^£  ^i,    q^J^  ^^^  ,      chrysoloras  finally  took  up 

bmlt  since    excels  It  in  height    but  is  infmor  ^       ^       f  ^      ,      ;    '    j  he  obtained 

to  It  in  lightness  and  grandeur  of  style.    Michael  ^        ij„  ^,  j  secretary,  ^office  which 

Angelo  said. It  was  difficult  to  .miUte  Brund-  ^e  held  under  fcuV Popes.  Innocent  VII.,  Greg- 

K^t!    ''"I   J{ri'°fflh.%  *«f  ?Ul   ;,™w''«'f  onr  XU..  Alexander  vT  and  John  XXIII.     He 

i^ti  ™^tf  J,^L..  «f  J,.h  t^,,^  "«"*  *'th  'he  latter  to  the  council  of  Constance 

other  masterpieces  of  architecture.  ;„  j^,^  tut  in  1415  he  moved  to  Florence,  where 

Brnnet,  JacqiMs  Charlea,  zhak  sharl  broo-  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work.    Here  he 

ni,  French  bibliographer:  b.  Paris,  a  Nov.  i;«o;  wrote  his  history  of  Florence  in  12  volumes, 

d.  same  pUce,  14  Nov,  1867,     He  began  his  bibli-  for  which  service  he  obtained  the  right  of  citi- 

OKTZphical  career  by  the  preparation  of  several  zenship  and  was  made  state  secretary  there   i 


and   of  a  supplementary  volume  to   Cailleau's  He  wrote  also  'Commentarius  Rerum  Suo  Tem- 

amd      Duclos'      <  Dictlonnaire     Bibliographique*  pare  Gesfanim' ;   'De  Origine  Urbis  Mantua;*; 

(Paris   1802).     In   1810  was  published  the  first  <De  Romx  Origine* ;  and  "EpistoUe  Familiares.* 
edition    of    his    'Manuel    du    Libraire    et    du  t>.».„i     ^.-rr-^^     t-j.^a      *     .    1     ■ 

L^S^^sue^h^  Se'?k.'''.Sse''1fS^n''S  UuW thV^so^u^^^m'^a'Jl'-of  ^rS^^^st  "o? 

f^drandTS.'a'S"edi^,S    o^^  Tasn^nia,     from     which     it     is     -^-ted     by 

volumes     each,    were    demanded.    This    work  D  Entrecasteaux  Channel     It  has  a  fength  of  32 

showed  him  the  worthy  successor  of  the  men-  "»'"■  f  ,^/fy'"K  breadth  of  i  to  u  milet  and  an 

torions   Debure.     A   siith   edition   of   his   great  "'^  °'  '^  ^<1"""  '"''«■     ^oa'  "  ""'"*<*■ 
work  appeared  between  i860  and  1865  in  six         Bm'ningB,  Christian,  Dutch   engineer:  b. 

volumes,  the  last  containing  a  Table  Metbodique,  Neckeran,  1736;  d.  1805.    In  1769  the  states  of 

or  classified  catalogue,  in  which  the  works  are  Holland    appointed    him    general    inspector    of 

airanged  in  classes  according  to  their  subjects.  rivers.    This  introduced  him  to  a  share  in  sev- 

Brtmrtabe,   Ferdinwid,   French   critic:   b.  jral  important  commissions;  for  instance,  thai 

Toulon  10  July  l84g;  d.  Paris  9  Dec.  1906.     He  """  'h/  improvement  of  the  dike  system  in  1796; 

was    editor   of   the   R^ue    dts    Be«x   Mondet  '^at   for   dniining  the   tractt   between    Nieuws- 

and  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  !«>B*   »"<!   Zevenhoven   in   1797,   etc     His -most 

in  1893.     In  criticism  he  inclined  to  the  idealist  'jnportant  works  were  his  improvements  m  the 

as  opposed  to  the  naturalist  school,  and  was  a  ^I^PS   of  the   lake   of   Haarlem,  the   improved 

severe    critic    of    hterary    fads.    His    principal  diking  and  deepening  of  the  Oberwasser,  which 

works  are:     'Hiitory  and  Literature'    {1884):  "   ^igh  tides  often  inundated  vast  extents  of 

•The  Naturalist  Romance*   (1883);  'Essays  on  country  together  with  the  change  m  the  cours« 

Contemporary  Literature*    (189a);   'Epochs  of  "f  the  Waal  and  tfie  canal  of  Pannerde.  by  which 

the    French   Theatre*    C1893).     In   i897he   de-  *he  beds  of  the  Rhmc,  the  Waal,  and  the  Leek 

Itvered  a  series  of  lectures  in  Harvard,  Johns  *"*  improved. 

Hopkins,  and  Columbia  universities.  Bnuin,  Heinrich  von,  hin'ilH  bnm,  German 

Bmnhilda,  broon-hll'da,  the  name  of  (t)  arch*ol(«ist :  b.  Worliti,  Anhalt,  33  Jm.  182a; 

a  legendary,   (a)  a  historical  person.  ^  Munich,  23  Jdy  i^    He  was  prxrfessor  of 

I.  In    the    'Nibelungenlied,*    the    young   and  archeology  at   Munich,   and   published   several 

stalwart  queen  of  Iceland,  wife  of  Gunther.  the  ««»'l"  o*  high  repute  among  scholars. 
Burgundian     king.      She     passionately     hated         Britain.  Austria,   the   capital   of    Moravia, 

Kriemhild  and  her  husband,  Siegfried,  who  had  and  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  situated  on 

once  been   her  own   lover ;  and   she  caused   his  the  railway  from  Vienna   to   Prague,   70  miles 

murder  by  the  hands  of  Hagen,   Originally  she  north-by-east  of  Vienna,  and  nearly  encircled 

was  identical  with  the  Norse  Walkyrie  Bryn-  by  the  rivers  Schwarza  and  Zwittawa.    It  con- 
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Sists    of   an   older   portion   in   the   centre, 

lounded     by     fine     promenades    and    plea  ...... 

grounds   that  have   taken   the   place  of   the   old  he    represented    Russia    at    the    conferences    i.. 

walls   and    ramparts,   and    of   extensive   newer  1864  and  iS^i.    He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 

quarters  and  suburbs  surrounding  this.     It  con-  count    in    1871,   and   in   1874   retired   to   Darro- 

tains  a  cathedral  and  other  handsome  churches;  stadt. 

«  Imdhms.  whtrt  ihe  provincial   Diei  meeu^  Bru'no,  St..  the  namt  ol  two  safnts  of  the 

.everjl    spltndid    palaces,    a    Bymna.ram,    poly-  r„„„  Catholic  Church 

techiiic  institute,  museum,  hotamc  garden,  etc.  ,   y^^          ,1^   „(    Prussia:    b,    about   WO; 

It  has  exlens„e  manolacture.  of  woolens,  which  j    „^    „,  „„„j  ,^j  „j„  „,  g,    Benedict 

ha.e  procured  for  ,t  the  name  of  the  Austrian  „j  ,cc„„pa„ied  St  Adalbert  on  his 

^'±- ::',:"  ^^'  ■r^.r^'^ilT'^'!  »  P'-"!-.    ».»..  appointed  chapLi 


)  hands.     Other  industries  embra 


emperor   Henry  11.,  and  was  a  lealous  n 


lmen,jute.machmery  hardware  chemicals,  soap,  i^j„   t-oland,    Russia,  and  Hungary.     Having 

and  candles;  beer  and  spirits.     It  is    he  centre  ^een  taken  by  the  pagans  of  Lithuania,  he  had 

of   the.  Moravian  commerce    a   grrat   part   of  ^,1^  ^ands  and  feet  cut  off,  and  was  afterward 

which  IS  carried  on  bj[  fairs  held  at  Brunn  every  ijp],padp(j 

three  months.  Nwr  it  is  the  fortress  of  Spiel-  j,  The'  founder  of  the  Carthusian  order: 
berg,  on  a  1«11  abou  ?40  feet  high,  in  which  ^^  Cologne  about  lo.io;  d.  Delia  Torre,  Calabria. 
°T"  Ju"''''  ^"^  ^''™  P*"'*'''  """"  confined,  ^^j  ^^  ^^^  educated  in  the  school  of  the  col- 
and  which  now  serves  only  as  a  prison.  It  is  ,  jj^^  ^h^^i,  ^j  gj  Cunihert,  in  which  he 
surrounded  with  finely  laid^out  grounds.  Brunn  afterward  received  a  canonship,  and  then  studied 
was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  an  important  ^^  Rheims,  where  he  so  distinguished  himsdf 
fortress,  and  the  residence  of  the  margraves  of  ^^^^^  g;^^  q^^^;^  appointed  him  to  superin- 
^"T'L  ■.  *"^  tmsiiccessfully  besieged  by  t^„j  ^j,  ji,^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ,h(  district.  He  attracted 
the  Tabontesin  1428;  by  lorstenson  m.ms;  ^any  distinguished  scholars,  and  among  others 
by  the  Prussians  m  l?42-  It  was  occupied  by  Qdo.  afterward  Pope  Urban  II.  Subsequently 
the  French  in  '805,  and  Napoleon  made  it  his  j,^  ^^^  „(^^^^^  ^^^^  bishopric  of  Rheims,  but  the 
headquarters  after  the  battle  of  AusterlH^.  It  j^^^uty  of  his  times  induced  him  to  go  into 
was  taken  again  by  a_  division  of  the  French  ^oUti^^e.  In  1084  or  1086  he  repaired  with  six 
army  in  1809,  when  it  si'ffered  severely.  In  friends  of  a  like  disposition  to  a  narrow,  bleak 
1866  It  was  occupied  by  the  Prussians.  Pop.  ^^^^^  ^^i,^  Chartreuse,  about  15  miles  from 
about  1 12.000.  Grenoble,  where  they  built  an  oratory  and  sep- 
Brunne,  brijn,  Robert  of,  the  name  by  arate  cells,  and  founded  one  of  the  severest  or- 
which  RoBEBT  Manninc,  3  monk  of  Che  order  ders  of  monks,  named  from  their  location  Car- 
founded  by  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  is  usu-  ihusians.  In  the  meantime  Urban  II.  became 
ally  designated.  His  monastery  was  in  Lin-  Pope,  and  in  io8g  invited  his  former  instructor 
colnshirq,  near  the  modern  town  of  Bourn,  and  to  his  court.  Bruno  reluctantly  obeyed,  but  re- 
he  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  fused  every  spiritual  digiuty.  and  in  10Q4  re- 
III.  His  chief  work  is  his  'Handlynge  Synne,'  ceived  permission  to  found  a  second  Carthusian 
a  free  and  amplified  translation  into  English  establishment  in  the  solitude  of  Delia  Torre,  in 
verse  of  William  of  Waddington's  *  Manuel  des  Calabria,  where  he  died.  Leo  X..  by  whom  he 
Pechiei,'  with  such  judicious  omissions  and  was  beatified,  in  1514,  permitted  the  Carthu- 
excellent  additions  as  made  his  version  much  siana  to  celebrate  a  mass  in  honor  of  him;  and 
more  entertaining  than  the  original.  The  pur-  Gr^pDry  XV.,  who  ordered  the  process  of  hii 
pose  of  the  book  was  to  convey  religious  in-  canonization,  in  1623  extended  it  to  the  whole 
struction  to  the  people  in  the  agreeable  form  of  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

moral  anecdotes.  It  is  of  great  importance  from  Bruno,  Giordano,  ior-da'no  broo'no,  Ital- 
thc  linguistic  point  of  view,  as  one  of  our  best  jg^  philosopher:  b.  Nola,  Naples,  about  1550; 
landmarks  in  the  transition  fro.m  the  early  to  ^  R^me,  16  Feb.  l6oa  He  entered  the  order 
the  later  Middle  Enslish.  He  also  made  a  new  ^^  Dominicans  and  became  distinguished  by  the 
._  octosyllabic  rhyme  of  Wace  s   'Brut  originality  and  poetical  boldness  of  his  specula- 


Langtoft  of  Bridlington  Robert  deliberately  r^ngjoas  doubts  and  his  satires  on  the  monks 
wrote  m  English  instead  of  French,  in  order  j,^  ^^^  f^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  refuge  at  Geneva.  Here, 
to  reach  the  common  people,  to  give  them  the  i,o„„er.  he  was  soon  persecuted  by  the  Calvin- 
means  "for  to  baf  solace  and  g"jnen,  m  felaus-  j^j^  f^^  j^j^  paradoxes  and  his  violence.  In  1583 
chip  when  tha  sit  aamen  {together)."  ^,g  ^^^^  jprth  at  Paris  as  the  antagonist  of  the 
Bninnow,  broo'noff,  Philipp  (Couktvon),  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  as  teacher  of  the 
Russian  diplomatist:  b.  Dresden,  31  Aug.  1797;  art  Lutliana.  His  disputes  with  the  Aristotelians 
d.  Darmstadt,  12  April  1875.  He  entered  the  caused  him  to  leave  Paris,  and  he  then  went  to 
Russian  service  in  1818.  He  was  present  in  a  London,  where  he  published  several  of  his  works, 
civil  capacity  in  the  campaigns  of  i8z8  and  1829  and  to  Oxford,  where  he  taught  for  a  short 
against  the  Turks,  and  in  1839  was  sent  on  a  lime.  In  1585  he  went  by  way  of  Paris  and 
special  mission  to  London,  where,  in  the  follow-  Marburg  to  Wittenberg,  and  from  1586  to  1588 
ing  spring,  he  was  accredited  as  permanent  am-  taught  his  philosophy  there.  He  then  went  (o 
bassador.  In  this  capacity  he  soon  acquired  Helmstadt,  where,  protected  by  Duke  Julius  of 
distinction  as  a  diplomatist  After  retiring  from  Wolfenbiittel,  he  remained  till  1589.  He  was 
London  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war.  in  then  engaged  at  Frank fort-on-the-Main  with 
1854.  he  represented   Russia  in  Frankfort,  and,  the  publication  of  some  works,  particularly  <De 
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I>«ccefully  in  Padua  until  1598,  when  the  inquisi-  excellent  example  was  imitated  by  many  prd- 

tion  of  Venice  arrested  him  and  transferred  him  ates.     Commentaries  on  the  five  books  of  Moses, 

to  Rome.     After  an  imprisonment  of  six  years,  and  the  biographies  of  some  saints,  are  ascribed 

that   he   might  have   opportunity  to   retract  his  to  him. 

doctrines,  he  was  bnmcd  for  apostasy,  heresy,  Brunoman  Theory,  an  hypothesis  framed 
and  violation  of  h.3  monastic  vows  Th.s  death,  by  Dr.  John  Brown.  1735-88  (q.v.).  according 
which  he  miKbt  haj-c  averted  eight  days  before  „  „hich  the  Jiving  system  was  regarded  as  an 
rXt.1  ^.*r^"!"V°"'  .  suffered  with  fortitude,  organized  machine  endowed  with  CKcitability, 
While  his  violent  attacks  on  the  prevailing  doc-  k^pt  up  by  a  variety  of  external  or  internal 
tnnes  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  on  stimuli,  that  excitability  constituting  life.  Dis- 
the  narrow-minded  Aristotelians  themselves,  ^^^  ^^e  divided  into  sthenic  oTasthenic,  the 
everywhere  created  him  enemies  his  rashness  farmer  from  accumulated  and  the  Utter  from 
and  pride  threw  him  into  the  hands  of  his  exe-  exhausted  excitability.'  Darwin,  author  of  the 
cutioners.  His  philosophical  wri  ings,  which  <2oonomia,>  adopted  the  theory  with  enthusi- 
haye  becomevery  rare,  display  a  classical  culti-  ^^j  g^^^^ri  introduced  it  into  Italy,  where 
vation.of  mind,  a  deep  insight  mto  the  spirit  ^  flourished  for  a  time,  and  then  had  to  he. 
of  ancient  philosophy,  wit,  and  satire,  as  well  as  abandoned,  as  it  ultimately  was  everywhere, 
a  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  nat-  _  ■  i.  r>  3-  jr^^  r  f 
ural  philosophy.  In  1585  appeared  at  Paris  his  .f™"?*^?,^,^*^?'.!™?*'*  ,"™'  **'•  ^G^rmaa 
famous  <Spaccio  della  Bestia  Trionfante>  (a  soldier:  b.  Wolfenbuttcl,  11  Jan.  1721 ;  d.  Braiw- 
moral  allegory,  with  many  satirical  strokes  on  w'**.  3  July  ^79'-  ,^'  was  the  fourth  son  of 
ht$  own  times);  also  his  work  <Dcl1a  Causa,  Duke  Ferdinand  Albert,  and  was  educated  for 
Principio  cd  Uno>  (Venice  and  London  1584);  the  military  profession.  In  1739  he  entered  the 
besides  'Del  Infintto.  Un^verso,  e  Mondi.'  The  Pnissian  service,  was  engaged  m  the  SUesiati 
former  contains  the  foundation,  the  latter  the  an-  ««".  .a'^  be^^e  one  of  the  most  eminent  gen- 
plication  of  metaphysics  to  the  natural  world.  e>^s  m  the  Seven  Years  War  (q.v.).  He  com- 
The  doctrine  is  a  pore  Pantheism,  connected  Mnded  the  allied  army  in  Westphalia,  wher^ 
with  very  peculiar  notions  of  God  — Deus  est  a"»ay»  opposed  to  superior  forces,  he  displayed 
monadumfnonas.nempeentmmentitas-^moT^  supenor  talents  He  drove  the  French  from 
complete  Pantheistical  system  than  had  been  I^**^  Saxony.  Hesse,  and  WestjA^and  wu 
previously  exhibited,  and  which,  since  his  lime,  victorious  in  ■  the  two  great  battles  of  CrefeM 
Spinoza  only  — who,  like  Descartes,  borrowed  ""<>  Mmden.  After  the  (wace  he  resigned^  his 
hfs  ideas— has  reduced  to  a  more  systematic  commission  on  account  of  a  tnistinderstanding 
form.  The  notion  that  God  is  the  soul  of  the  ™"*  the  king.  From  that  time  he  lived  at 
universe,  and  the  world  endowed  with  organiza-  Brt.nswKk,  the  patron  of  art  and  literature 
tion  and  life,  might  have  been  forgiven  by  his  Bninawick,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Duke  of, 
contemporaries;  but  his  inference  that  the  worM  German  soldier:  b.  g.  Oct.  1771;  d.  Quatre  Bras, 
is  infinite  and  immeasurable,  and  his  doctrine  of  16  June  1815.  He  was  the  fourth  and  youngest 
the  plurality  of  worlds,  at  the  moment  when  son  of  Duke  Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
the  new  system  of  Copemiens  was  attacked  from  wick  (q.v.).  He  was  educated  for  the  army. 
all  quarters,  could  not  but  be  looked  upon  as  a  and  in  1786  was  appointed  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
crime.  His  writings  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  sia  successor  of  his  uncle.  Frederick  Augustus, 
dialogues,  without  any  methodical  order.  His  Duke  of  Oels  and  Bernstadl.  He  then  went  10 
language  is  a  strange  mixture  of  Italian  and  Lausanne,  remained  two  years  in  Switzerland, 
Latin.  His  style  is  violent  and  fiery.  The  orig-  and  upon  his  return  was  made  captain  in  a  Prus- 
inality  and  loftiness  of  his  ideas  take  a  powerful  sian  regiment  of  fool.  During  the  war  against 
hold  on  those  who  can  understand  hrni.  His  France  m  I7t)2  and  the  following  year  he  fought 
logical  writings,  in  which  he  boldly  and  skilfntly  in  the  Prussian  armies  and  was  twice  wounded. 
applies  Raymond  Lully's  art  of  topical  memory.  In  1806  he  took  part  in  the  war  against  France 
are  more  obscure  and  less  interesling.  His  be-  with  all  the  fire  which  the  oppression  of  Ger- 
lief  in  magic  and  astrology,  notwithstanding  his  many  and  his  father's  unhappy  fate  had  kindled 
enlightened  views  of  the  nature  of  things,  is  to  in  him.  He  finally  joined  the  corps  of  Bliicher, 
be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  his  age.  He  also  and  was  made  {irisoner  with  him  at  Liibeck.  On 
wrote  poems,  among  others,  *Degli  EroJci  Fu-  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  he  would  have 
rori,'  and  a  satirical  comedy,  <II  (Sndelajo,'  A  succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  as  his  other  brothers 
collection  of  his  Italian  works  by  Wagner  ap-  were  incapacitated  by  disease,  but  Napoleon' 
peared  at  Leipsic  in  1830.  A  biography  by  Do-  prohibited  his  succession.  He  raised  a  free 
menico  Berti  (Florence  1868),  is  of  special  in-  corps  in  Bohemia  to  operate  against  the  French, 
terest  and  importance  on  account  of  the  new  but  though  he  gained  a  victory  over  4.000  West- 
papers  it  brings  to  light  regarding  the  official  phalians  he  was  unable  to  make  an  effectual 
examination  of  Britno  before  the  Inquisition  of  stand  on  the  Continent.  He  embarked  his  troops 
Venice.  for  England,  landed  in  1809,  and  was  received 
BrtMio  tiie  Great,  German  ecclesiastic:  b.  wit*"  enthusiasm.  His  corps  immediately  entered 
925;  d.  Rheims,  II  Oct.  965.  He  was  the  Arch-  »"<  ^"^^^  service,  and  was  afterward  em- 
bishop  of  Cologne,  third  son  of  Henry  the  P'^yed  in  Portugal  and  Swin  The  Parliament 
Fowler,  and  brother  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  granted  him  a  pension  of  f6.ooo  untd  he  re- 
He  had  a  great  share  in  the  events  of  his  time,  t'ameA  to  his  hereditary  dommions.  22  Dec.  1813. 
and  surpassed  all  the  contemporary  bishops  in  The  events  of  1815  called  him  again  to  arms. 
talents  and  knowledge.  He  was  made  Arch-  and  he  fell  at  Quatre  Bras, 
bishop  of  Cologne  in  953,  and  Duke  of  Lorraine  Brunswick,  Hotise  of,  a  royal  German 
in  954,  and  had  much  trouble  in  bringing  into  house,  the  true  founder  of  which  was  Albert 
due  subjection  his  unruly  subjects.  A  numerous  Azo  II..  Marquis  of  Regf;io  and  Moden 
.train  01  learned  men  from  all  countries,  even  descendant,  by  the  female  line,  of.Charlem; 
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mA  in  1047  married  Cunigunda,  heiress  of  the  the  arts  and  sciences.    In  l?73  he  entered  the 

Courts    of    Altort,    and    thus    united    the    two  Prussian   service  and  became  general  of  infan- 

houses  of  Este  and  Guelph.     The  previous  hiS'  try,   but  had   no  opportunity  of   displacing  his 

tory  of  the  Este  family  is  uncertain.    Guelph,  military  talents.    After  the  death  of  his  ^tber 

the  son  of  Azo,  was  created  Duke  of  Bavaria,  (1780)    he   entered  upon   the  government   with 

in   1071.     He  married  Judith  of  Flanders,  who  zeal  and  activity.     Anxious  for  the  improvemetit 

was  descended   from  Alfred  the  Great  of  Eng-  of   the   finances,   he   diminished   his    household, 

land.    The    most    powerful    of    this    line    was  discharged  the  debts  of  the  state,  encouraged 

Henry  the  Proud,  who  succeeded  in  1125,  and  agriculture,  extended  the  liberty  of  commerce, 

by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Lotharius  undertook   or   assisted   in   the  erection   of   con- 

II.   acquired   Brunswick   and   Saxony.       Bruns-  siderable    buildings,    and    by    causing     Italian 

wick   ultimately   fell   to  a   younger  branch    of  operas,  masquerades,  etc.,  to  be  exfaibited  gratis, 

the    family,    and    Otho,    the    great-grandson    of  orovided  also  for  the  amusement  of  the  public 

Henry  by  this  branch,  was  the  first  who  bore  Vet,   with   the  best   intentions,   he    was    often 

the  title  of  Duke  of  Brunswick  (IZ3S)-    John,  unsuccessful.    This  was  the  case  with  his  plans 

eldest  son  of  Otho,  founded  the  house  of  Liine-  for  the  improvement  of  public  education.    He 

buTg.    Albert  the  Great,  a  younger  son  of  Otho,  invited   men  of  learning  into  the  country  at 

conquered     Wolfenbiittel,     and     on     his     death  great    expense,    but   the   projected    reformation 

(1378)    his  three  sons  divided   his   dominions,  having  met  with  innumerable  obstacles,  they  be- 

Henry  fonnded  the  house  of  Grubenhagen,  Al-  came  a  burden  to  the  state.    In  1787  he  com- 

bert   became  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and   William  manded   a    Prussian   army   for   the   support   of 

Duke   of   Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel.    Henry  Ju-  the   stadtholder   of   Holland.    When   the  wars 

lius,  of  this  last  branch,  inherited  Grubenhagen  of  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  he  received 

(159^).     Ernest  of  Zell,  of  the  second  branch,  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  and  Fnu- 

who  succeeded  (1532),  conquered  the  territories  sian  army,  and  issued  at  Coblenz,  15  July  1792, 

of  Wolfenbuttel,  and  left  two  sons,  by  whom  a  manifesto,  drawn  up  in  a  very  haughty  s^le, 

the  family  was  divided  into  the  two  branches  of  which  did  more  injury  to  the  allied  forces  than 

Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel     (11.)     or    Brunswick-  a  hostile  army  could  nave  done.     The  duke  de- 

L^neburg,  and  Brunswick- Hanover  from  the  lat-  signed  to  press  forward  from  Lorraine  to  Paris 

ter  of   which   comes   the   present    royal    family  to   cut    off   its   supplies,   and   thus   force   it   to 

of  Great  Britain.     The  former  was  the  German  surrender   by   famine.     Longwy   was   taken,   33 

family  in  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  August,    and   Verdun,    a    Sq)t.    1792.    But   in 

down  to  1884,  when  this  line  became  extinct  on  Champagne,  a  country  of  itself  unproductive, 

the  death  ot  the  last  duke.  Wilhelm   I.,  «4ib  the  transport  of  provisions  for  the  army  from 

ascended    the    throne    of    the    duchy    in    1831.  the   frontiers  was   rendered   difficult   by   moun- 

Ernest   Augustus,   of    the    Brunswick-Hanover  tains  and   forests.     Dumouriei   was  encampKl 

House,    was    created    Elector    of    Hanover    in  in  the  vicinity  of  SL  Menehould,  and  skirmishes 

1692.    He  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Eliia-  took  place  daily;   hut  the   skilful  dispositions 

beth^   the    daughter   of   James    L    of    England,  of  Dumooriez  culminated  in  the  defeat  of  the 

Their  son  George  succeeded  bia  father  as  Elector  Germans  by  Kellermann  at  Valmy,  ao  Sept  iTiB, 

of  Hanover  m  169S,  and  was  called  to  the  throne  a„d  Brunswick-Lflnehurg  was  obliged  to  con- 

of  Great  Britain  as  George  1.  in    1714,  under  dmig   an   armistice  and    evacuate    Champagne, 

the  Act  of  Settlement  of   1701,  which  invested  Custinea   took   Worms   and   Spires   during   this 

the   succession    in    the   heirs   of    the    Prmcesa  retreat,  and  captured  the  fortress  of  Mainz,  ai 

Sophia,  being  Protestants     The  Briiish  sovcr-  October,  and  soon  afterward  Frankfort,  which 

eigns  continued  to  rule  Hanover  ull  the  acces-  letter  city,  however,  was  retaken  by  the  Prus- 

sion  of  Victoria,  when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  sians  and  Hessians,  2  December.     The  endeavors 

succeeded.    The  present  Duke  of  Cumberland,  of    the    Germans,    therefore,    were    principally 

titular  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  king  of  Hanover,  directed   to   the  recapture  of  those  places.    To 

would  have  become  ruler  of  Brunswick  but  for  tj,jg    gnd   the    Duke,    in    conjunction    with    the 

the  events  which  transferred  Hanover  to  Pnis-  Austrians.  opened  the  campaign  wi  the  upper 

sia;  and  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia  was  elected  Hhine,  in  1793,  took  the  fortress  of  Konigstein 

regent  of  Brunswick  mstead.  y   March,   conquered   Mainz   23   July,   and  pre- 

Brunswick'LOneburg,  Karl  Wilhelm  Per-  pared  to  attack  the  strong  fortress  of  Landau, 

dinuid  (Duke  of),  German  soldier:  h.  (eldest  then  in  the  power  of  the  French,    The  French, 

■on  of  the  reigning  duke,  Charles  of  Brunswick,  on  the  other  hand,  14  September,  made  a  general 

and  of  a  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great)  9  Oct.  attack  on  the  Duke  and  Wurmser,  from  Stras- 

I73S  ;   d.   Ottensen,  near   Altona,   10  Nov.   1806.  burg  to  Saarbruck.     On  that  day  the  Duke  had 

He   was   carefully    educated,    and    his   military  a  sanguinary  engagement   with   Moreau   in  the 

ambition  was  early  kindled  by  the  achievements  vicinity  of  Pirmasens,  a  town  belonging  to  the 

of  Frederick  11.    He  commanded  the  Brunswick  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Darmstadt    The  French 

troops  .in  the  allied  army  in  the  Seven  Years'  were  driven  from  their  camp  neat  the  village  of 

war,  and  in  the  fatal  battle  at  Hastenbeck,  28  Hornbach  as  far  as  the  Saar.    A  month  later 

July    1757,   he   recaptured  a  battery    that    had  the  Duke,  having  formed  a  union  with  Wurmser, 

been   taken   by  the   French ;  calling  forth   from  succeeded,  13  October,  in  his  attack  on  the  lines 

Frederick  a  statement  that  'he  showed  that  na-  of  Weissenburg  and  his  attempt  to  draw  nearer 

ture  had   destined  him  for  a  hero."    He  was  to   Landau.    In   order  to  gain  another  strong 

instrumental  in  deciding  the  victory  of  Crefeld.  point  of  support   he  ventured,  on  the  night  oi 

He  took  the  most  active  part  in  all  the  enter-  16  November  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  moun- 

prises  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand ;   and   Frederick's  tain -fortress  of  Bitehe,  which  is  the  key  of  the 

esteem  for  him  continued  to  increase.     In   1764  Vosges,  as  the  roads  from  Landau,   Pirmasens, 

he   married  the   Princess   Augusta  of  England.  Weissenburg,  and  Strasburg  unite  at  that  place 

He  practised  the  greatest  economy,  living  mostly  This  attempt  miscarried.     Between  the  26th  and 

retired    fjem   public  business,   and  devoted    to  the   30tb  of  November,  however,  he  defealed 
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«  division  of  the  anny  of  the  Moselle  at  Lautern,  Westphalia,    but    its    native    prince,    Frederick 

which    was    pressing    throi^gh    the    mountains,  William,  was  restored  in  1813.    In  the  German 

under  the  command  of  Hoche,  with  the  intention  Confederation    Brunswick   held   the    13th   rank, 

of  relieving  Landau.     But  the  daily  attacks  of  with  two  votes  in  the  Assembly  and  one  along 

Hoche  and  Fichegru,  without  regard  to  the  sac-  with  Nassau  in  the  Diet.    It  was  afterward  a 

rifice  of  men,  and  the  successful  attempt  of  the  member  of  the  North  German  Union,  formed 

latter  to  break  the  Austrian  lines  near  Frasch-  after  the  dissolution  of  the  old  confederation  by 

weiler,   23   December,   forced   the   Austrians   to  the  victories  of  Prussia  in  the  short  campaign 

retreat  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  occasioned  the  of  1866,    As  a  state  of  the  German  empire  it 

retreat  of  the.Duke  also.    As  some  difficulties  now  sends  two  members  to  the  Bundesrath  and 

bad  already  risen  between  AuSria  and  Prussia,  three  deputies  to  the  Reichstag,     In  its  internal 

he  laid  down  the  chief  command   of  the  army  government  Bmnswick  is  a  constitutional  mon- 

in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794.     The  Duke  archy.     The    Repre.sentative   Assembly    consists 

continued  to  labor  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  of  21  deputies  of  the  principal  taxpayers,  to  of 

until   1806.     Although  now  of  such  an  age  that  towns,    12   of  communes,   and   3  of  the  clergy, 

he   might   have   retired   without    reproach   from  The    estimated    revenue    and    expenditure    for 

public  life,  yet  he  assumed  burdens  beyond  his  IQiO-JI  were  respectively  $3,^46,400  and  $3,869,- 

powers.     At   the   beginning    of   the    year    1806,  35o;  the  debt,  $11,885,315;  reserVcfund,Slo,o86,- 

commissioned  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  made  885.    The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Lutheran, 

a   journey    to    St     Petersbu^    relative    to    the  Bnins^rick.  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy 

war  that  soon  broke  out  with  France.^  He  was  oi  the  same  name  (q.v.),  situated  on  the  Ocker. 

then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  army,  ^nd  on  the   railway   from   Hanover   to    Berlin. 

But  his  physical  strength  was  not  equal  to  his  ^  ^ag  formerly  one  of  the  free  cities  of  Ger- 

moral  etjcigy.  as  was_  proved  by  the  battles  of  n^ny  tut  it  is  now  subject  to  the  duke,  and  has 

Jena  and  Auerstadt,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  teen  the  ducal  residence  since  175+    The  prin- 

was  mortally  wounded.  cipal  buildings  are  the  new  ducal  palace,  the 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  mmt,  the  house  in  which  the  Diet  assembles,  the 

Glynn  County,  situated  on  St.  Simon's  Sound,  town-house,  the  arsenal,  the  cathedral,  museum, 

eight  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  and  picture  gallery,  and  the  public  wine  cellars. 

Plant  System  and  the  Southern  R.R.'s ;  60  miles  The  ramparts  of  the  old  fortifications  have  been 

south- southwest    of    Savannah.    Its    settlement  levelled  and   formed   into   a  pramenade.     The 

dates  back  more  than  100  years,  and  its  in^ur-  older  streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  aoti- 

tance  as  a  commercial  port  has  been  developed  quated   in   appearance.      The    Collegium    Carx>- 

sitice   the   close   of  the   Civil   War.     It   has   an  linum  was  founded  in  1745,  and  intended  as  a 

admirable  and  spacious  harbor,  provided  with  a  medium  between  the  common  schools  and  the 

brick  lighthouse;  is  connected  with  New  York,  universities.     It  has   enjoyed  a  high   reputation 

Fernandina,  and  Savannah  by  regular  steamship  even  in   foreign  countries,  particularly   in  Eng- 

lines;  and  exports  large  quantities  of   cotton,  land  and  Russia.    The  principal  manufactures 

phosphates,    far,    turpentine,    and    pine    lumber,  are    wool,    yarn,    linen,    porcelain,    pasteboard. 

The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  U.  S.  marine  hospital  paper-hangings,      and      chemical      preparations, 

and   is    a   popular    summer   and    winter   resort.  There   is  a   large  commerce  in  grain,  woolens, 

with  fine  hotels.    Pop.   (1910)  io,i8a.  and  manufactured  articles.    The  traffic  in  home 

BruMwick      (Ger.,'    Bhaunschwhc),     Ger-  produce,  and  the  carrying  trad^  have  been  much 

*  many,  a  duchy  and  sovereign  sute  in  the  north-  increased     by    the     system     of     railways.     The 

west  part  of  the  Germanic  empire,  comprising  Brunswick    fairs,  though  now   declming,  wen 

an  area  of  1,425  square  miles.     It  is  divided  imo  formerly     of    great     importance.       Pop.    about 

eight   districts  —  three   larger   and   five   smaller,  "?'0oo. 

detached  from  each  other  and  surrounded  by  Brunswick,   Me.,  a  town  in   Cumberland 

foreign  possessions.    About  one  half  of  the  land  County,    situated    on    the    right    bank    of    the 

is   arable.    Of   the  cultivated    area    of    Bruns-  Androscoggin,  26  miles  northeast  of  Portland; 

wick  75  per  cent  belongs  to  private  persons,  pop.  of  township  in  1891,  6,012,    The  falls  of 

14  per  cent  to  corporations,  and  Ii  per  cent  to  the  Androscoggin  afford  excellent  seats  for  sev- 

the  state.     The  minerals  are  of  some  importance,  eral  mills  and  manufactories.     Bowdoin  College 

including  iron,  lead,  copper,  some  gold  and  sil-  (q.v.)    is  located  here,  and  connected  with  it 

ver,  salt,  asphalt,  peat;  besides  marble,  granite,  is  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  established  in 

sandstone,  and  other  kinds  of  stone.  The  forests  1830.    Pop.  (1910}  6,621. 

cover  a  considerable  area,  and  over  73  oer  Brun'»wick  Black,  a  quick-drying  varnish, 
cent  of  this  is  m  the  hands  of  the  state.  The  nwdc  of  turpentine,  asphaltum,  and  Imseed  oil. 
most  important  cultivated  crops  are  grain,  flax,  it  is  used  as  a  lacquer  for  rtnighly  coating  fin- 
hops,  tobacco,  potatoes,  the  sugar-beet,  and  ighed  iron  work,  and  also  in  the  preparation  of 
fruits.     A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  microscopic  slides. 

in  recent  times  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds         „ , ,  .    -  .  ^ 

of    cattle,    sheep,   and    horses.    The    Industrial  Brnn  swick.  Green,  a  peen  pigment,  pre- 

occupatiotis   are  varied   it   not   individually   im-  Pf  tl?''  =';P«.s'"B  copper  turnings  to  the  action 

portant.  and  embrace  beet-root  sugar,  tobacco  <>*  Mrochloric  aad  in  the  open  air.    I    is  a 

and  cigars,  paper,  glass,  fiax.  jute,  and  woolen  f.^'?.,''''^^^^''^  insoluble,  cupric  oxychloride. 

.  goods,  hats,  wSodcn  waKS,  chemicals,  porcelain,  CUCI..3CUO4H.O,     It   derives   its   name   from 

sewing  and  other  machines;  lacquered  wares,  sal-  Brunswick.  Germany,  where  it  was  first  made  by 

ammoniac,  chicory,  and  madder.    The  lacquered  'jravenhorst 

wares  and  porcelain  of  Brunswick  are  famous  Bnin'ton,  Harjr  (Baltoub),  Scotch  novel- 
even  in  foreign  countries.  Brunswick,  the  capi-  ist:  b,  Burra  Island,  in  the  Orkneys.  1778;  d 
tal.  is  the  centre  of  trade.  In  1806  the  duchy  1818.  In  her  20th  year  she  married  Dr.  Alexan- 
was  annexed  by  Napoleon  to  the  kingdom  ot    der  Brunton,  r"' ■.-..--     >y_ji-__ 
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ton ;  afterward  at  Edinburgh.  She  wrote  'Dis- 
cipline' and  'Self -Control,'  (wo  novels  which 
met  with  favor.  At  her  death  she  left  'Ejnme- 
line,'  a  tale,  and  other  pieces,  which  were 
published  by  Dr.  Brunton,  with  a  biographical 
sketch. 

Brush,  Charles  Francis,  American  scietH 
tist:  b.  Euclid,  Ohio,  17  March  iS+g,  He  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  i86p. 
He  invented  the  modern  arc  system  of  electric 
lighting  and  founded  the  Brush  Electric  Com- 
pany. He  was  decorated  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  1S81  for  his  achievements  in  electrical 
science.  In  iSgi  he  won  a  long  contest  in  the 
Federal  courts  over  the  rights  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  storage  batteries ;  and  in  tgoo 
he  was  awarded  the  Rumford  medal  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and   Sciences. 

Brush,  Edward  N.,  American  physician: 
b.  Glenwood,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  33  April  1852. 
H«  was  educated  at  the  University  of^  Bt:ffalo. 
edited  the  'Buffalo  Medical  Journal'  ([1874-89), 
and  was  assistant  in  the  State  Lunatic  A*ylnm 
at  Utica,  1878-84,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 

fital  for  the  Insane  at  Philadelphia,  1884-91. 
n  the  year  last  named  he  became  physician-in- 
chief  of  the  Shepard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital, 
Baltimore;  He  has  written  much  upon  the 
subject  of  Insanity  and  was  associate  editor  of 
the  'American  Journal  of  Insanity'  187S-84, 
and  also  from  1897. 


under  Gerome  in  Paris  and  first  attracted  atten- 
tion hy  his  pictures  of  Indian  life.  His  later 
work  IS  almost  entirely  figure  composition.  He 
exhibited  'The  Artist.'  and  'ilother  and 
Child,'  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  and 
'received  its  gold  medal.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists  and  an  asso- 
eiate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

Brush,  George  Jarvis,  American  raineralo- 
gJBt:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  15  Dec  1831.  He 
received  a  public  school  education  and  gradu- 
ated at  Yale,  where  he  studied  science  in  1852- 
He  subsequently  studied  in  Germany.  Since 
1855  he  has  held  professorships  at  Yale  —  that 
of  metallurgy  down  to  1864,  and  that  of  min- 
eralogy since  that  date.  He  has  been  a  leading 
irfhciai  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  since 
1864.     His  writings  on  mineralogy  are  authori- 

Brush,  an  Instrument  used  for  painting. 
Of  for  removing  dirt  by  light  rubbing,  from 
floors,  furniture,  etc.  They  are  generally  made 
of  hair,  bristles,  whalebone,  or  of  various  vege- 
table fibres,  and  are  divided  into  two  classes  — 
simple  and  compound.  Simple  brushes  are  com 
posed  of  a  single  tuft,  and  compound  brushes 
consist  of  several  tufts  inserted  in  a  handie. 
Painters'  brushes  are  examples  of  the  former, 
and  ordinary  hair  brushes  of  the  latter. 

Brush-bird.    The  scrub-bird  (q.v.)  of  Aus- 

Brush-graas  {Andropogoa  sryllvs),  a  grass 
of  South  Europe,  with  stiff  wiry  roots  which  are 
used  for  making  brushes. 

Bruah-turkey,  a  mound-building  game- 
btrd    of    Australia,    Calheturus    lathamt.    See 


Brus'sa,  or  firous'aa,  Asia  Minor,  a  Turk- 
ish city,  and  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  Khodaven- 
dikyar,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  finely  wooded 
plain,  which  is  enclosed  by  the  ridges  of  Olym- 
pus, and  abounds  in  hot,  sulphurous  and  chalybe- 
ate springs,  which  are  much  frequented.  A 
railway  runs  betweer  Brussa  and  Mudania,  its 
port,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  inhabitanti 
are  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  in  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  gauze,  etc. 
A  considerable  number  of  persons  are  employed 
in  mulberry  culture,  the  reeling  of  silk,  and  silk 
manufacture,  Brussa  silks  being  in  great  de- 
mand throughout  the  Orient,  though  much  raw 
silk  is  sent  to  Lyons  to  be  manufactured.  Cara- 
vans passing  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna  to  Con- 
stantinople promote  the  commerce  of  the  town. 
Before  the  earthquake  of  1855  it  contained  close 
upon  15a  mosques,  and  was  adorned  with  an 
immense  number  of  fountains ;  but  from  the 
earthquake  and  a  terrible  conflagration  the  for- 
mer splendor  of  the  town  suffered  greatly.  It 
is  a  picturesque  and  interesting  place,  how- 
ever, gardens,  groves,  and  streams  of  running 
water  being  interspersed  among  the  buildings. 
The  castle,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  supposed  to  represent  the  Prnsa  df  the 
ancients.  Bmssa  was  long  the  capital  of  Bithy- 
nia,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the 
Greek  emnire  of  Constantinople.  In  1326  it  was 
taken  by  Orklian.  son  of  Othman,  founder  of  the 
Ottoman  dynasties ;  and  from  that  epoch  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  sovereigns 
until  (he  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  Ad- 
rianople.     Pop.   about  76,000. 

Brussels  (Flem.  Bruseel;  Fr.  Bih;xelles), 
of  the  province  of  South  Brabant,  Belgium,  a 
city  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  and  also  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country.  It  is  situated  on  the  small 
river  Senne,  about  50  miles  southeast  of  the 
German  Ocean ;  lat.  50°  51*  N. ;  Ion.  4"  22'  E 
Brussels  is  built  partly  on'  the  acclivity  of  a  hill, 
partly  on  the  plain,  in  a  country  agreeably  diver- 
sified by  sloping  heiglits.  Like  many  other  Con- 
tinental towns  whose  political  situation  has 
changed,  its  old  fortifications  have  been  trans- 
formed into  boulevards.  These  surround  the 
older  portion  of  the  city,  extending  for  nearly 
five  miles ;  they  are  planted  with  elms  and  linden 
trees  in  four  rows,  and  form  a  wide  and  agree- 
able promenade  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  numerous 
gates,  most  of  which  bear  the  names  of  ihe 
principal  high  roads  or  railways  which  traverse 
the  kingdom,  are  nearly  all  modern,  but  the 
Porte  de  Hal,  built  in  1379,  is  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  a  large  military  tower  of 
remarkable  construction,  which  in  later  days  was 
long  used  as  a  prison.  The  city  now  extends 
far  beyond  the  boulevards.  The  Senne  enters  it 
by  two  branches,  great  part  of  one  of  these  being 
now  covered  over.  The  stream  is  not  navigaWe. 
but  Brussels  possesses  water  communication  by 
means  of  canals  with  Charleroi,  Mechlin,  Ant- 
werp, and  the  ocean.  In  many  quarters  within 
the  boulevards  Brussels  still  presents  a  ccii- 
geries  of  twisted  streets.  That  part  of  the  dip- 
per or  new  town  inside  the  boulevards,  which 
contains  the  royal  palace,  is  the  principal  excep- 
tion. The  suburbs,  outside  the  boulevards,  es- 
pecially in  the  upper  town,  are  large,  and  have 
recently  greatly  increased.    The  principal  are  the 

i„od=,  Google 
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Qiiartier  Leopold  and  the  Quartier  Louise,  which  During  the  Middle  Ages  Brussels  did  not  at- 

are   regularly  and  elegantly  built.     The   princi-  tain  the  extent  or  itnponance  of  several   other 

pal   buildings   of  the   new   town  are  the   king'B  citfes  of  the  Low  Countries.   The  Emperor  Otho 

palace,  the  palaee  of  the  chambers,  the  palace  dated  a  decree  from  Brussels  in  976.    It  was 

of  justice  (a  rai^nificent  new  building  of  c<Jos-  walled  by  Baldric,   Count   of  Louvain,  in   1044. 

sal  proportions  jn  Ihe  classical   style),  the  pal-  It   was   more   completely  forlified   in    1380,   the 

ace    of    Ihe    fine    arts,   the    public    library    and  wall  then  following  nearly  the  line  of  the  pres- 

museurn.   etc.     The  upper  town   is    ornamented  ent  boulevard.     During  the  15th  century  it  was 

with  a  fine  park  of  17  acres,  with  fountains  and  twice  burned  and  once  ravaged  by  the  plague. 

statues,    around    which    most    of    the    principal  It  was  the  scene,  in  1S68,   of  the  execution  of 

buildings  are  situated.     The  lower  town  is  rich  Counts   Egmont  and  Horn.     It  was  bombarded 

in     ancient    architecture     The     hotel     de    ville  and  burned  by  the  French  in  1695,  and  was  the 

(built    1401-55),   one    of   the   finest   municipal  headquarters  of  Marlborough  after  the  battle  of 

buildings   in    Belgium,    is    an    imposing   Gotiiic  Ramilies.     It  was  taken  by  the  French  in   1794, 

structure  with  a  spire  .164  feet  high.     The  square  and  retained  till  1814,  when  it  became  the  chief 

in   front  of   it   is   perhaps   Ihe  most   interesting  (own   of   the   department   of    the    Dyle.     From 

of  all  the  public  plaees  of  Brussels.     The  cathe-  1815  to   1830  it  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 

dral   of   St.   Gudule   is   the   finest  of  many  fine  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  1830  it  was 

churches,    richly   adorned   with   sculptures   and  the  chief  centre  of  the  revolt  which  separated 

paintings.    It  was  founded  in  loio,  and  its  re-  Belgium  from  Holland.    Since  then  it  has  been 

construction,   commenced   in   1236,   wss   carried  the   capital   of   (he    Belgian    kingdom,   and   one 

on  till  the  17th  century.    The  churches  of  Notre-  of  the  centres  of  European  civilization,  being 

Dame-dc-!a'Chapelle       and        Notre-Dame-des-  especially  distinguished,   far  beyond   its   relative 

Victoiros  are  also  edifices  of  great  beauty.     The  importance,    for   the   cultivation   and   patronage 

monuments  of   Brussels,   and   the^specimens   of  of   art.     The  population   of   Brussels,   including 

Kinting    and    sculpture    with    which    its   public  the  suburbs,  i  Jan.  igop,  was  637.tsu7.     Ihe  for- 

ildings   are    adorned,    are   too   numerous    to  eign  element  is  prominent,  especially  the  French. 

'"*ThTmanufaetures  and  trade  of  Brussels  are  Broasela  Cooference   the  current  name  of 

greatly  promoted  both  by  its  canal  communica-  '*«  abortive  mternational  conferences :   one  on 

fions  and  by  the  network  of   Belgian  railways.  ^^^  ""Bf?  °/  *"■  J"ly-August   1874;   the  seo- 

Printing,  type- founding,   and  ail   The   other   dV  °"*l  °^.''T^*''l''f"'\^  l."  ^"'^1  ^    =^n™ 

j„jf,'    „i  1 i,„„i,!!,„  „;  _  ™„i™,™.„.  ,„  ,  !■  The  harsh  treatment  of  prisoners  and  non- 

f^SSi™  ^S^.Sl     uS!^,,>..  ramhatani.  in  ih=  Fmco-Gm.n  m  around 

extensively  carried  on  but  in  that  year  a  treaty  ^^-  f^^  ^^^  Improvement  of  The  Conditioti  of 
with  France  gave  protection  to  works  of  litera-  prisonVs  of  War  was  formed,  which  sent  3 
ture  and  art.  Lace  was  an  ancient  manufaaure  ^^^^.^j,^^  (^  ^e  chief  European  powers  asking 
and  IS  st.ll  of  scnne  importance;  the  pnnting  of  ^^^  ^^  j„t  delegates  to  a  congress-on 
cotton  and  woolm  fabrics,  muslins,  etc.,  and  ^^^^^  subject  at  Paris.  England  and  France  de- 
many  minor  manufactures  are  carried  on.  Bnis-  ^jjngd,  because  the  request  came  from  no  (rfficial 
sels  carpets  are  chiefly  made  at  Totimai,  but  source ;  but  Russia  substituted  a  project  of  her 
soma  are  manufactured  m  the  city.  There  are  (,«„_  and  GortchakoS  invited  the  powers  to  a 
breweries,  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  foundries  conference  at  Brussels,  ostensibly  to  lay  before 
of  iron  and  brass,  steam  engine  factories,  etc.  them  a  proposal  tor  "a  code  to  determine  the 
The  trade  carried  on  by  the  canals  and  railways  ^ws  and  usages  of  warfare,  and  to  limit  the 
is  that  of  a  capital  city  and  manufacturing  town,  consequences  and  diminish  the  calamities  conse- 
for  the  supply  of  internal  wants  and  the  dis-  quent  upon  war,  as  far  as  il  may  be  possible 
tribution  of  its  own  products.  The  languages  or  desirable.*  England,  however,  sent  but  one 
spoken  in  Brussels  are  French,  and  Flemish  or  delegate,  the  United  States  none,  and  the  South 
Dutch,  the  former  principally  spoken  in  the  American  states  were  refused  any  share.  To 
new  town,  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  old,  English  the  dismay  of  the  promoters,  the  meeting  was  at 
is  also  a  good  deal  spoken,  owing  to  the  num-  once  tunied  into  an  engine  for  the  exact  reverse 
ber  of  English  residents  and  visitors.  of  their  intentions.  The  dominating  force 
Tlie  scientific,  literary,  artistic,  and  benevolent  throughout  was  that  of  Germany  and  Russia, 
institutions  of  Brussels  comprise  a  free  univer-  whose  views  and  purposes  were  identical ;  and  it 
sity,  founded  in  1834,  a  proprieury  institution,  soon  became  clear  that  the  real  object  of  the 
with  about  60  professors  and  assistants,  com-  call  was  to  strengthen  their  hands  as  militant 
prising  four  faculties,  mathematical  and  physical  states  by  throwing  overboard  the  entire  fabric 
sciences,  belles-lettres,  law,  and  medicine;  a  of  international  law  on  the  obligations  of  hu- 
school  of  geography,  founded  in  1830,  with  an  manity,  and  substituting  the  baldest  assertion  ol 
extensive  museum,  embracing  geology,  chemis-  the  naked  rights  of  irresponsible  force.  The 
try,  and  natural  history;  one  of  the  finest  ohser-  original  topic  of  prisoners  of  war,  when  brought 
vatories  in  Europe,  the  Belgian  Royal  Academy  up,  was  refused  discussion  by  the  Russian  dele- 
of  Sciences,  Letters,  and  Fine  Arts,  and  the  gate,  Jomini,  on  the  ground  that  the  govem- 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  the  public  library,  ments  did  not  wish  to  hamper  themselves.  The 
containing  350,000  volumes  and  30,000  valuable  question  of  revising  the  articles  of  the  Geneva 
manuscripts;  the  picture  gallery,  with  the  finest  Convention  (q.v.)  on  the  treatment  pf  the  sick 
specimens  of  Flemish  art;  the  Royal  School  of  and  wounded,  and  the  neutrality  of  clergymen. 
Medicine ;  many  institutions  for  elementary  edu-  physicians,  etc.,  attending  them,  was  also  thrown 
cation;  societies  of  horticulture  and  other  nat-  out  by  hiir  "  '""  "*  ''"'■  '""  "'" 
ural  sciences;  several  hospitals;  an  infirmary;  a  sons  it  wa 
philanthropic  society,  etc.  vention,  a: 
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BRUSSELS  LACE  — BRUSSELS  SPROUTS 

initiative  of  war*  should  have  the  right  to  ■in-  Act  of  l8go  was  threatening  the  cotinti7  wiA 
sist  OD  ihdr  necessities."  The  queslion  of  what  a  fall  to  the  single  silver  standard,  only  averted 
constitutes  "effective  occupation*  was  still  more  by  the  bond  sales  of  1893  and  the  repeal  of  ibe 
vital.  The  obvious  interest  of  aggressive  states  act;  and  the  free-coinage  movement  which  oon- 
was  to  insist,  as  did  Germany,  that  il  *need  vulsed  the  country  in  i8g6,  was  waking  head- 
not  manifest  itself  by  visible  signs,'  so  that  way,  had  been  approved  by  the  platform  on 
a  town  once  occupied  should  still  be  considered  which  Harrison  was  elected,  and  demanded  9(»ne 
so  even  if  the  troops  were  removed,  and  any  recognition.  Abroad,  the  recent  adaption  of  the 
rising  of  the  inhabitants  be  punishable  as  trea-  gold  standard  by  state  after  state  was  raising 
son ;  and  that  it  was  sufficiently  established  by  p;old  to  a  premium,  and  arousing  the  fear  that 
'flying  columns,"  or  as  defined  by  a  satiric  Ger-  it  was  too  scarce  for  the  sole  money  of  ultimate 
man,  "three  Uhlans  and  a  trumpet."  This  de-  payment;  the  fall  in  silver  was  causing  mudi 
nial  of  all  rights  of  self-defense  against  inva-  loss  and  dislocation  of  trade,  and  many  bdieved 
sion  was  almost  unanimously  rejected  by  the  that  its  demonetiiation  was  the  sole  cause  of 
other  delegates,  however;  and  the  principle  this,  and  of  the  low  price  of  commodities  (which 
substituted  that  there  must  be  actual  occupation  they  called  the  high  price  of  gold),  and  that  iti 
by  adequate  force,  and  lines  of  communication  restoration  by  common  agreement  would  raise 
kept  open ;  that  it  "exists  only  when  the  territory  its  price  again  and  restore  equilibrium  of  com- 
is  placed  actually  under  authority  of  the  hos-  merce.  The  call  was  accepted  by  all  the  Euro- 
tile  army,  extends  only  to  the  territory  where  pean  sUtes  and  Mexico,  3o  with  the  United 
such  authority  is  esUblished,  and  exists  only  States;  and  all  the  SO  del«atea  were  present, 
so  lonK  as  the  belligerent  is  able  to  exercise  but  those  of  Germany.  Austria,  and  Russia  w — 
it."     The    right    of   levee    en    masse,   or   armed  forbidden  to  d  '    "                      ""             '  ' 

insurrection  of  the  body  of  a  people,  is  linked     Montdiore    L^..,     „.     »™o— 

with   this;   and   naturally  the  states   itching   for     Edwin    H.    Terrell,    United    States    1 ._ 

conquest  wished  to  confine  belligerent  rights  to  Belgium.  The  United  States  delegation  drew 
regularly  enrolled  armies,  and  oblige  the  rest  up  the  order  of  business,  and  offered  a  resolo- 
of  the  people  to  submit  when  these  are  defeated,  tion  that  "it  is  desirable  that  some  means  should 
Of  course  no  such  rule  adopted  by  the  belliger-  be  found  tor  increasing  the  use  of  silver  in  the 
ents  themselves  would  ever  bmd  a  people  who  currency  systems  of  the  nations,"  and,  while 
wanted  to  rise,  but  it  would  form  a  plea  for  stating  their  own  belief  in  general  bimetallism, 
much  political  murder  before  it  was  repealed,  suggested  two  pUns  short  of  this,  to  which  Mr. 
Jommt  said  that  war  had  so  changed  its  nature  Alfred  Rothschild,  of  the  British  del^ation, 
in  modem  times  that  It  was  necessary  to  "regu-  gd^ed  a  third.  The  resolution  was  favored  hr 
late  the  inspirations  of  patriotism,"  for  fear  most  of  the  deiegalions,  who  indeed  would  not 
they  might  be  "more  disastrous  to  the  country  otherwise  have  been  sent  there ;  b«t  was  too  gen- 
itself  than  to  the  oppressor" ;  and  that  "those  gral  to  be  of  any  service  and  was  laid  on  the 
grand  explosions  of  patriotism  which  took  place  table  and  not  taken  up.  A  sptcial  committee 
m  ttie  beginning  of  the  century  cannot  contmue  reported  on  the  three  schemes  before  it:  (i> 
to  occur  m  our  day,  at  least  not  in  the  same  That  of  A.  Soetbeer,  too  involved  for  interaa- 
form  ;•  On  this  head  it  was  proposed  that  any  tjonj]  agreement;  (2)  Rothschild's,  as  altered 
inhabitant  of  a  country  under  occupation  who  jn  committee,  eswaitially,  that  all  Europe  should 
should  give  information  to  the  "enemy"  (his  ^uy  30,000,000  ounces  of  silver  yearly,  die 
own  people)  should  be  handed  over  to  "justice."  United  States  to  keep  on  buying  54.000,000; 
But  this  philatithropic  t;epression  of  self-defense  unlimited  free  coinage  to  be  established  in  Brit- 
in  lis  own  mterest,  and  outlawiy  of  the  means  j^i,  j^^j^  ^^j  Mexico;  the  agreement  to  run  for 
by  which  Prussia  gained  her  own  independence,  fi^^  y^^  ^^^^^^^  sjj^p,  ,^5^  to  an  ag,^^  pnc^ 
was  not  agreed  to.  All  these  assaults  on  before  that;  {3)  Moritz  Levy's,  laid  beforw  the 
natural  right  were  opposed  by  the  Bntish  dele-  conference  of  1881,  to  withdraw  from  circulation 
gate.  An  attempt  was  made  to  discuss  reprisals  ^H  gold  coin  and  notes  under  20  francs.  The 
or  retaliation,  but  it  was  refused  Restri«K>n  British  delegation  refused  to  support  this  unless 
of  bombardment  Ofthe  interior  of  towns  without  -^^^^^  ^;,,j  something  like  the  Rothschild  plan 
harming  the  fortifications  was  sought  but  flatly  '^f  maintaining  the  gold  price  of  silver;  the  Utin 
refused  by  Germany  and  Russia,  on  the  ground  ^^^^^  members  would  not  have  this  because  it 
that  "experience  had  shown  It  (the  bombard-  i^yoh^d  fresh  purchases  of  silver;  nor  the 
ment)  to  be  one  of  the  most  effi<nent  mMns  of  y^jj^j  ^^^^  because  of  its  unfairness  to  us; 
=«urmgtheob]ectsof  a  war.»whichis  trueof  ^„^  Rothschild  withdrew  his  plan.  There- 
sack.  masMcre  and  other  things  banned  by  civi-  jj,^  conference  began  discu^ing  bimetal- 
hzation.  Finally  a  Ofop^al  «as  n;ade  that,  at  j;^  ,;i,  j,,  adjoumed"  15  December,  for  the 
the  option  of  the  belligerent  neuti^ls  should  be  holidays,  to  reconvene  the  following  May  if  the 
Ob  iged  to  receive  and  care  tor  (at  the  belliger-  g„^„„^n,ents  thought  it  advisable ;  but  the  elec- 
ents  expense)  the  wounded;  in  other  words  fjon  of  President  Cleveland  meantime  had  taken 
**'-i*.L''"T^  power  could  make. Its  .neutral  ,,  ^^^  ^^  jj,^  immediate  political  field  as  u 
neighbors  depots  to  kfeep  its  armies  in  con-  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^.^  ^^^  mert  again.  See  Imt»- 
'  '2.  The  change  in  relations  between  gold  and  "A"""*"-  Law;  U.  S.,  Diplomacy  of  thi 
silver,  which  has  produced  so  much  financial  BrtiBKlB  Lace.  See  Lace. 
and  political  demoralization  in  the  last  quarter 

century,  was  the  subject  of  three  international  Brawela     Sprouts,     a     garden     vegetable 

conferences  within   that  time:  at  Paris,  August  (Braisica    oleracta    var.    gemrniftTo),    derived 

18^  and  April  i88t,  and  at  Brussels,  November  from   the   same   species  as   cabbage  and   cauli- 

1892.    The  last  named  was  called  1^  President  flower,    like    which    it    is    cultivated    as    an 

Harrison  for  both  business  and  political  reasons,  autumn  crop  more   widely  in   Europe  tiian  in 

The  accumulation  of  silver  under  the  Sherman  America. 
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BRUT  — BRUTUS 

Bmt,  Roman  de,  a  poem  in  eight- syllable  united  with  Pyrrhus  against  Rome  and  were 
i-ersc,  composed  by  Robert  Wace,  but  indirectly  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  272  b.c.  In  the  aec' 
modeled  upon  a  legendary  chronicle  of  Brit-  ood  Punic  war  they  sided  with  Hannibal,  and 
tany,  entitled  'Brut  y  Brenhined'  (Brutus  of  after  his  expulsion  from  Italy  were  heavily  pun- 
Brittany),  discovered  in  Amiorica  by  Walter,  isbed  by  the  Romans,  robbed  of  considerable  of 
archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and  translated  into  Latin  their  territory,  entirely  deprived  of  their  iade- 
by  Geoffr^  of  Monmouth.  Wace  presented  his  pendence,  and  not  allowed  to  bear  arms, 
poem  to  Eleonore  of  Guyenne  in  1155,  and  It  Bnitu»,  or  Brute,  in  the  fabnlous  history 
was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Layamon.  of  Britain,  the  first  king  of  the  island,  according 

The  poem   relates  that  after  the  capture  of  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.     He  is  said  to  have 

Troy  by  the  Greeks,  £neas  came  to  Italy  with  been  the  son  of  Silvius,  and  grandson  of  Ascan- 

his  son,  Ascanius,  and  espoused  Uvinia,  daugh-  jug^  the  son  of  ^neas,  and  to  have  been  bom  in 

ler  of  King  Utmus;  she  duly  presented  a  son  Italy.     He   landed  at  Totness,  in   Devonshire. 

to  him.  This  son.  as  well  as  Ascanius,  succeeded  destroyed  the  giants  who  then  inhabited  Albion, 

to  the  throne,  which  devolved  at  last  upon  Sil-  and  caUed  the  island  from  his  own  name.     At 

vius.  son  of  Ascanius.  who  became  the  father  of  his  death  the  island  was  divided  among  his  three 

Brutus,  from  whom  the  'Roman'  takes  its  name,  sons ;  Locrine  had  England   Cumber  Wales,  and 

Brutus  slew  his  father  with  a  misdirected  arrow,  Albanact  Scotland. 

!S:S|„±^'   .JT""  T,^-,r*™,?  P."^'''.  "il'"''  ^"^  Bn>«».  Decimua  Juniiia.  Roman   soldier: 

^J^l      S™     -^         "Pl.ves;    next    he    con-  j.  43  BfT He  served  under  Qesar  in  the  Gallic 

L^~  nf   S^^In      It;  tA^tfL^l'^lVr  wa^   and   in  the   civil   war  he  commanded  the 

^  ^          IS'  ./*'«^"",''  ^l  "T^i'  *.f  fleet  destined  to  besiege  Massilia.    Csesar  after- 

jpon  the  km?  of  Poitou  and  founded  the  city  ^,^j  appointed  him  to  the  government  of  fur- 

of  Tours    which  he  named  in  honor  of  his  soa  ^        (^^>r[      Nevertheless    he    joined    the    con- 

P^'^^^'i^^J?""^""^     -^        ^     ^      '^"I^^^  ^piracy  against   Ciesar,  and  volunteered, 

Dvpnromina-    the    manls    m    tinsaeS'iion.    and    r»s  *^        ■"   .  ."   t  .          .-  ..'     .     .              ■      .  .- 


Z 


rable  Ides  of  March,  to  conduct  his  friend 

.  J      '       J  I  J    I    -      I      t  and  benefactor  to  the  place  of  slaughter.   When 

don  and  re.gned  long  and  gloriously  there  fj,^  (^      j    ^,^  consummated.  Dedmus  Brutus 

The  narrative  now  concerns  itself  with  the    ,rfi„j  ,„  r;™i„;«  r.,..!    .nH  th^,^  m=;T,t9itw^ 


.          j.iD.        Tuj.           II  retired  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  there  maintained 

des«ndant3  of  Brutus.    The  adventures  of  Lear  ,^    „  f^,  ^     ^j         but   was  ultimately  de- 

of  Bdm   of  Brennus  who  voyaged,  to  Italy,  of  ^^  ,,y  his  troops,  betrayed  to  Antony,  and  put 

Gissivellaunus   who   so   bravely   resisted   Ocsar,  ^     ^  ^         j  ^     I  ^U^j         ^„, 

of    all    the    bellicose    chiefs    who    opposed    the  „               ,      .        ,      .              „ 

dominion  of  the  Roman  emperors,  are  minutely  Brtitua,  Lucim  Jimius,  a  Roman  patriot, 

related.    King  Arthur,  however,  is  the  real  hero  sometimes  called  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him 

of    the    'Roman   de    Brut.>      Arthur  performs  from  Marcus  Junius,  the  slayer  of  Casar.  lived 

prodigies  of   valor,   is   the   ideal   knight   of   his  al)Out  Soo  bc.    According  to  the  legend,  he  was 

order  of  the   Round   Table,  and  finally  departs  'lie  son  of  Marcus  Junius  and  the  elder  da  ugh - 

for   some  unknown  region,  where  it  is  implied  ter  of  Tarqum  the  Proud.the  last  king  of  Rome, 

be   becomes   immortal,    and   never   desists   from  and  is  rq>resented  as  having  saved  his  life  from 

the  performance  of  deeds  of  valor.    In  this  por-  the   cruelty   of   that   prince   by    feigmng   idocy, 

tion  of  the  narrative  figure  the  enchaWer  Mer-  whence  he  received  the  surname  of  Brutus  (St«- 

■■    ;  the  Holy  Grail,  or  chalice  in   which  were  P'^)'    /«'  ""^  king  associated  hira  with  h-"  "-" 


caught  the  last  drops  of  the  Saviour's  blood  a 


,  Aruns  and  Titus,  in  a  mission   which  he 


„c   »-s  taken  from  the  cross;  Lancelot  of  the  ^^nt  to  Delphi  to  inquire  into  the   meaning  o 

Lake;  Tristan  and  his  unhallowed  love;  Perce-  a   portent,   which  had    raused   much   alarm   at 

val    and    his    quest    of   the    Holy    Grail.      The  Ro""*     After  receiving  the  reply  to  the  question 

•Roman'    became  unprecedentedly  popular,  and  they  were  chained  to  propound,  the  young  men 

it  was  publicly  read  at  the  court  of  the  Norman  enquired  of  the  oracle  which  of  the  three  should 

tinirs.  *^  be  king  in   Rome,  no  one  of   them  being,   it  is 

*  observable,   heir   to   that   dignity.     To   this   the 

Brfitti     Perdinmd,     German     painter:     b.  j-miy     „as,     "Whichever     shall     first     kiss    his 

Hamburg,   13   July   1B49.     He  was   educated   at  mother."    So.  on  their  return  to  Italy,  Titus  and 

the  Weimar  art  schbol  and  settled  in  Diisseidorf  Aruns  ran  to  kiss  the  queen  mother;  but  Lucius 

in  1876;  was  professor  at  the  art  school  there  in  Junius,  as  he  landed  from  the  galley,  pretending 

1893;  and  in  1900  went  to  Cronberg.    The  sub-  to  slip,    fell  prostrate  and    kissed  the  soil  of 

jects  of  his  earlier  pictures  were  from  the  life  Rome,  in  the  belief  that  by  'mother'  the  oracle 

of  the  modem  peasants  or  from  the  history  of  had  meant  mother  earth.     When  Lucretia.  the 

the    18th    century,    but    in    later    years    he    has  ^ife  of  Collatinus,   plunged  a  da(^r   into   her 

painted  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  city.     His  bosom  that   she  might   not  outlive  the   insult 

works     include:     'Peasant    Deiegation>  ;     'The  which  she  had  suffered  from  Sextus,  the  son  of 

Prince  on  the  Promenade' ;  'At  the  Exchange'  ;  Tarquin,  Brutus  is  said  to  have  drawn  the  d^- 

'In  the  Art  Gallery.*  g„   from  the  wound,  and  to  have   sworn  ven- 

Bnmii,  an   ancient  people  of  Italy,  living  geance  against   the  Tarquins  whose  banishment 

in    the    southwestern    peninsula,   now    Calabria,  he  then  demanded  and  procured.     Then   (about 

The  Greeks  had  several  flourishing  colonies  on  S09  b.c.)   he  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  one  of 

the  coast  and  had  to  some  extent  conquered  the  the  two  first  consuls.     According  to  the  legend, 

inhabitants  of  the  interior ;  the   Lucanians  also  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  monarchy  having  been 

made   themselves   masters   of   some   portions  of  supported  by  the  two  sons  of  Brutus,  he.  after 

the  interior.     But  about  350  the  people  revolted,  the  crime  had  been  proved,  ordered  the  lictors  to 

and,  assisted  by  the  Lucanians.  gained  their  inde-  execute  the  law,  and  did  not  leave  the  assembly 

pendence  and  captured  several  Greek  cities.     At  till    after    the    execution.      At    length     larquin 

this  time  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Bruttii  marched  against  Rome.     The  consu  s  advanced 

(rebels).    They  remained  independent  till  they  to  meet  him     Brutus  led  the  cavalry;  Aruo*. 


BRUTUS  — BBVANT 

*°'',?^  '^^t.^"'"'  commanded  the  body  opposed  Bryan,  Mary  Edwards,  American  author: 

to   him.      rhey    pierced   each    other    with   their     b.  Jefferson  County,  Florida.  1844.     She  began 


e  moment,  and  both  felL     The 


writing  at  an  early  age,  and  before  the  « 


Sornans  co.iquered  and  Bru  us  was  bur. ed  w.th  ,  ^egvilar  contributor  to  the  'Southern  Field 
great  splendor.  The  details  of  the  story  of  and  Fireside,'  and  other  journals.  Her  pub- 
Brutus  wh.ch  may  be  regarded  as  a  poet.eal  (ished  books  arer  'Manch'  (1879);  'Wild 
legend  have  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  to  be  irte-  Work>  (1881),  a  story  of  Louisiana  reconstnic- 
concilable  with  history.  ti„„,  .f^^  {^^^^^  ^Tiiie' ;  'Kildee*  (1886); 
Brutus,  HarcuB  Junius,  Roman  republi-  'Uncle  Ned's  White  Child';  'Ruth,  an  Out- 
can:  1>.  8s  B.C.;  d.  42  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  cast';  'His  Ugal  Wife';  'The  Girl  He 
that  Marcus  Junius  Brutus  whom  PompCT  Bought' ;  'My  Own  Sin' ;  'His  Wife's  Friend  * 
caused  to  be  murdered,  and  of  Servilia,  the  half 

sister  of  Caio.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  Bryan,  William  Jennings,  American  polit- 
onlyeiehl  years  old.  but  his  mother  and  uncles  Jcal  leader:  b.  Salem,  III.,  19  March  i86a  He 
carefnily  directed  hts  education.  On  the  out-  „as  graduated  at  Illinois  College.  Jacksonville, 
break  of  the  civil  war  he  followed  the  example  in  ,88f,  and  at  t;ie  Union  College  of  Uw.  Chi- 
ef Cato,  and  joined  the  Pompcians.  notwiih-  cago,  in  i88.i.  He  practised  law  at  Jacksonville 
standing  his  aversion  to  their  leader.  After  the  from  1883  to  1887,  when  he  removed  to  Lincoln, 
unfortunate  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  surrendered  Neb.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  189O;  and 
himself  to  Cie&ar,  who  received  him  generously,  ^g^i„  [^  1892.  From  1894  to  1896  he  was  editor 
allowed  him  to  withdraw  from  the  war,  made  of  tbe  Omaha  World-Herald.  In  1806  he  was 
him  in  the  following  year  governor  of  Cisalpine  nominated  for  President  by  the  Dcinocratic 
Gaul,  and  afterward  conferred  on  him  the  gov-  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  and  also  by  the 
ernment  of  Macedonia.  Not wi* standing  these  Peopie^  party  and  Free  Silver  Republicans,  on 
benefits,  Brutus  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  ,  platform  demanding  the  free  and  unlimited 
by  Cassius  and  others  into  the  conspiracy  ^(  „f  ^,^„  ^y  the  United  States  at  a  ratio 
a^inst  Oesar,  who  bad  now  made  himself  mas-  ^f  ,5  ,^  regardless  of  the  action  of  other 
tcr  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  state  Qesar  ^^^^onn.  a  finaTOiat  policy  which  he  had  for 
«r.s  assassinated  m  the  senate  house.     In  public  ^^me  time  advocated  with  much  earnestness  and 


speeches    Brutus   explained   the  reasons  of   this 


eloquence  of  both  tongue  and  pen. 


J      ....  1              ij    _   1      _              ,i_      J'       ^-  t  ciKiu  elite  iji  UUL11  luiiiiiie  aiiu  ucii.     nc  was  tit- 

deed,  but  he  coyld  not  ippease  the  d.,a,i,sf.e-  ,^  j         j        „,  |^  MeKinley.     During  the 

tion  of  the  people,  .nd  ret^wnh  h,,  p.tt,  to  |^  5p.irh.  w..  colonel  of  .  Ndt'tuk. 

the  capitol      Antony   .neceoded  .n  excitins  the  ,„,„,  ..('Jnlin,,,,,.  b„t  llw  no  held  service,, 

popohr   ,nd.gn.i,on    itgamit    the   .nnrderu-,  of  ,„•          ^^          ^  pre.ldenlisl  candid.le,  of  the 

fe  Btltrwe-jnoiTS't^sJ-:  isz  ErsSn'^'SfiCiuittSd-oSr^. 

fotce,  .nd  also  gained  over  the  troop,  in  Mace-  p,„fo,^„i,|,  ,  „i,eSed  dentand   for  fee.^ 

donia.     Tbn.,n.a.tet  of  all  Greece  and  Mace-  J,           'j,                    •„   defeated    V   William 

doma,  he  stood  at  the  Jr.  ,  of  a  po.erful  arm,.  ji^Kinley.     Soon  alter  the  election  he  eitah- 

He  went  to   Asia  and  jojned   Cassius,   whose  ^^^^  -j^  Commoner,  a  pohtical  weekly.     In 

forces     were     also     strong.     At     Philippi     they  ,^   ^^    ^^          ,„   ,^5   Democratic  candidate 

fonght  the  army  of  Antony  and  Octavins     Cas-  fST  President"  and     received     ,1a    electoral 

sius  was  beaten  by  Antony,  and  caused  himself  ,„,      against  33(  for  Wm.  H.  TafL    He  wrote 

to    be    killed.      Brutus    repulsed    Oclavius,    by  .jj,,,   pj^j,   Battle:   a   Story   of   the   Campaign 

whom,  however,  he  was  soon  afterward  totally  ^f  ^^,    U^).  which  contains  some  of  his 

defeated.    Seeing  his  cause  ruined,  he  ended  ha  speeches  and  a  biographical  sketch  by  his  wife; 

life  by  falling  upon  his  sword.     Brutus  was  a  <under  Other  Flags'  (1904) ;  <The  Old  World 

man   of   l.tt  e    independent   judgmeut.   a    mere  „j  ,„  vVays>   (igo?). 

las  in'ni'.i™°a^a'r";?to  ''gSuiS  u'.'riot'  ^T"-  ^i""  Eut.ce,  American  lawyer 

,S     He  wSIhe  TulE  of  phSSSifa  Tnd  '""  '?"«>p  '■  «'''°"'  J'- ."S  ^r  fl'^'ljei 

historical  treatises,  orations,  e.?,  none' of  which  To^nto,    C.n,^,;?'J,^*"?wSUsfn  S 

now  survive.                      , -,      .    _           _        ,  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  from  i868-;2 

BruTas,    Jacques,    zhak    bru-y?,     trench  ^^^  private  and  executive  secretary  to  the  gov- 

Jesuit:  b.  1637;  a.  1712.     In  1666  on  commg  to  prnor  of  Wisconsin.     In  1878  he  was  elected  t»    ' 

Canada  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Iroquois,  ,be  legislature  of  the  State;  in  l88i  was  adj'u- 

and  later  established  one  of  the  earliest  missions  tant-genera!   of   Wisconsin,   and   from    r8854i(). 

among  the  Mohawk  Indians.    He  was  a  student  assistant  United  States  attorney  general  for  the 

of  their  language,  and  wrote  in  Latin  a  valuable  post-ofBce. 

worfcon  the 'Mohawk  Radicals'  Bryant,  Henry  Grier,  American   explorer 

Bniyire,  Jean  de  la,  ihoii  Ah  I9  bru  yar.  and  geographer:  b.  Allegheny  Citv,  Pa..  7  Nnv. 

See  La  BRuvfiBE.  1859,      He   graduated    at    Princeton.    188,1.   and 

Bruyn,     Barthel,    bar'tel     broln,     German  from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 

painter:  b.  Cologne,    1493;   d.  about   1556.     His  Pennsylvania,  1886.   He  has  contributed  literary 

earlier   works  show   the  influence  of  some  of  articles  to  various  magaiines  and  encycloptedias. 

the    German     maslers,    but    later    he    imitated  In  i8gi  he  orgnni7ed  and  conducted  an  explor- 

Michael  Angelo  and  other  Italian  painters.    His  itig  expedition  to  the  Grand  Falls  of  Labrador, 

masterpiece  is  the  allarpiece  for  the  Church  of  was   second   in   command   of  the   Peary   Relief 

St.  Victor  at  Xanten.     Hts  numerous  works  are  Expedition  in   l8g2.  and  in   1807  led  an  explor- 

mostly   in   Cologne   and   Munich;   among  them  ing  expedition  to  the  Mount  Saint  Ellas  region 

are:  'Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula' ;  'Adoration  of  of  Alaska.    In  1895  and  i8q7  he  was  a  delegate 

the   Magi'  ;    'Corpus   Chrisli'  ;    'Saint   Gather-  to     international     geographical     congresses     in 

ine' ;  and  a  number  of  portraits.  London  and  Berlir 
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BRYANT— BR  YCE 

Bryut,  Jacob.  English  philologist  and  1794;  d  New  York,  12  June  1S7S.  His  kibcr, 
antiquary :  b.  Plymouth,  1715 ;  d  1804.  He  stud-  Dr.  Peter  Bryant,  a.  physician,  was  a  man  a{ 
ied  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  be-  much  literary  culture,  as  well  as  large  experi- 
cafne  afterward  tutor  of  the  Eons  of  the  famous  ence  in  public  affairs.  He  prepared,  when  he 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  eldest  of  whom  he  was  but  14,  a  collection  of  poems,  which  were 
also  accompanied  to  the  Continent  as  his  secre-  published  in  Boston  in  1809,  In  that  volume 
tary.  After  his  return  he  received,  by  the  influ-  appeared  'The  Embargo,'  the  only  poem  deal- 
«nce  of  his  patron,  a  lucrative  post  in  the  ord-  ing  with  the  politics  of  the  day  he  ever  wrote. 
nance,  which  gave  him  leisure  for  his  researches  In  the  following  year  Bryant  entered  Williams 
into  Biblical,  Roman,  and  Grecian  antiauities.  College  as  a  student  of  law,  but  left  without 
His  most  important  work  is  the  'New  System  taking  a  degree  in  181S,  when  he  was  admitted 
of  Ancient  Mythology'  (1774-6).  He  was  to  the  bar.  In  that  year  he  became  a  contributor 
engaged  in  a  famous  dispute  on  the  veracity  of  to  the  'North  American  Review,'  in  which 
Homer  and  the  existence  of  Troy,  in  which  he  appeared  the  following  year  his  'Thanatopsis,'  a 
«ndeavored  to  show  that  there  never  was  such  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  which  from  the  first  has 
city  as  Troy,  and  that  the  whole  expedition  of  commanded  profound  admiration.  Six  years 
the  Greeks  was  a  mere  fiction  of  Homer.  The  later  he  published  a  second  collection  of  poemSr 
object  of  one  of  his  earlier  treatises,  which  which  brought  him  into  a  wide  fame.  The  prin- 
appeared  in  1767,  is  to  show;  that  the  island  cipal  piece,  'The  Ages,'  is  a  didactic  poem,  in 
Melita,  on  which  Saint  Paul  was  wrecked,  was  which  he  sketches  the  past  progress  of  the 
not  Malta,  but  situated  in  the  Adriatic.  He  world,  concluding  with  a  glowing  picture 'of 
«ndeavored  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  by  ex-  America,  and  its  occupation  by  the  new  race, 
planations  drawn  from  Josephus,  from  Philo  He  definitely  abandoned  law  for  literature  in 
the  Jew,  and  from  Justin  Martyr;  but  in  this,  1835,  and  went  to  New  York,  where  he  founded 
as  in  all  his  wrtting-s,  his  learnmg  and  his  in-  the  'New  York  Review,'  and  a  year  after  be- 
genuity  are  misled  by  his  love  of  controversy  came  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  an  old 
and  paradox.  established  paper  with  which  he  was  connected 
Bryant,  John  Howard,  American  poet;  J""  .h's  death.  In  1832  he  issued  another  col- 
fa.  Cummington,  Mass.,  22  July  1807;  d.  Prince-  ^tion  of  poems,  which  was  republished  m 
ton.  111.,  M  Jan.  1902,  He  was  a  brother  of  Great  Britain  with  a  preface  by  Washington  Iry- 
William  Cullen  Bryant  (q.v.).  He  studied  at  ing.  In  the  summer  of  1834.  accompanied  by  h.s 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  Troy,  Jannly.  he  went  to  Europe,  and  traveled  through 
N.  Y.,  removed  to  Illinois  in  1831,  and  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  remaining 
1832  until  his  death  lived  on  his  farm  at  Prince-  '"  1"^  latter  countty  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
ton,  performing  the  greater  part  of  its  work  '845  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  still  agam  in 
with  his  own  hands.  He  held  numerous  local  1849,  when  he  extended  his  journey  to  Egypt 
offices,  served  in  the  State  legislature  in  1842,  and  the  Holy  Land.  The  incidents  of  these  and 
and  1858;  was  a  Free-soil  candidate  for  Con-  subsequent  travels,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
gress  in  1854;  and  a  delegate  to  the  convention  were  described  in  letters  vjrttten  to  *e  Ev^nmg 
which  organized  the  Republican  party  in  1856.  Post,  which  were  reprinted  in  senarale  volumes. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  entitled  'Letters  of  a  Traveler.'  and  'Letters 
who  appointed  him  collector  of  internal  revenue  ^^1?  Spain  and  Other  Countries.'  A  .complete 
for  the  I^fth  Illinois  district,  1862-6.  The  poems  ^'^\°°  °f  his  poems  up  to  1835  was  pub  ished 
which  were  the  product  of  his  leisure  hours  ■"  that  y^r  and  in  1K3  apmared.  a  smaU  vol- 
show  him  as  a  lover  of  nature,  which  he  de-  """F  ="""=<i  'Thu-tJ'  Poems.'_  His  ast  works 
scribed  minutely  and  effectively,  and  a  man  of  ?'o""P<*"^"«  "^J'f  translations  of  the  1  .ad' 
refined  tastes  and  kindly  feelings.  His  first  (1870)  and  the  <Odyssey'_  (-1872)  translationi 
printed  poem,  "My  Native  VUlage.'  appeared  in  "hich  many  American  critics  rank  above  any 
the  'UdTcd  States  Review  and Hjterary  that  had  hitherto  appeared  m  the  English  Ian- 
Gazette'  in  1826,  his  brother  William  then  being  K"^^^-  Early  m  1878  apneared  'The  Flood  of 
editor  of  that  journal.  His  collected  work  may  ^""'V ""^  '"*.  ^"".  °Vif7  ^'"^  t"^  '., 
be  found  in  'Poems'  (1855).  and  'Poems  Writ-  "hidi  the  poet_,  in  strains  that  remind  the  reader 
ten  from  Youth  to  Old  Age,  1834-84.'  privately  of  'Thanatopsis,'  reviews  the  life  of  man  as  the 
printed  at  Princeton.  III.,  in  '1885  "M  °^  ^  ^^^^^  '^'^  hurrying  on  to  oblivion 
*^  _  .,.,,.  .  .  .the  forms  that  appear  on  its  surface  but  for  a 
Bryant,  Ned,  American  actor  and  minstrel  n,on,ent  concluding,  however,  with  the  cxpres- 
performer;  b.  Keesvilie,  N.  Y.,  1835;  d  Brook-  ^-^^^  ^f  g  confident  hope  in  the  future  of  man- 
lyn,  N.  Y„  6  March  1902.  He  was  the  youngest  ^j^^  ^^^^  though  the  present  is  most  dark  and 
of  three  brothers,  long  prominent  m  the  negro  j^ear.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged, 
mmstre!  entertainment  business.  He  made  his  j^  conjunction  with  Sydney  Howard  Gay,  on  a 
first  appearance  on  the  minstrel  stage  in  1845,  popular  history  of  the  United  States,  the  first 
and  soon  became  the  champion  American  flute-  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1876. 
player.  With  his  brothers  he  opened  a  theatre  at  ,  „  .  t  j  ■  ii, 
472  Broadway,  New  York,  in  1857.  which  they  Bryana,  Greek  sculptor:  flourished  m  the 
retained  for  10  years.  The  oldest  brother  having  4tli  century  B.C.  He  cast  a  statue  in  bronze  of 
died  in  1B67,  the  others  continued  in  the  same  Seleueus.  king  of  Syria,  and  assisted  in  adorn- 
business  in  other  locations  in  New  York,  but  mir  the  mausoleum  with  bas-rdiefs.  He  also 
after  the  death  of  the  second  brother  in  1875,  executed  five  gigantic  statues  at  Rhodes,  a  statue 
Neil  became  unsuccessful  and  lost  the  most  of  of  Pasiphaa;,  and, other  works  According  to 
what  he  had  acquired  He  retired  from  the  stage  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  two  of  his  statues  were 
in  1883  and  was  subsequently  employed  in  the  attributed  by  some  to  the  celebrated  Phidias. 
coast  survey.  Bnrce,  George,  Canadian  clergyman  and 
Bryant.  William  Cullen,  American  poet  educator:  b.  Mount  Pleasant.  Ontario.  2a  April 
and  journalist:  b.  Cummington,  Mass.,  3  Nov.  1844-    He  was  graduated  at  the  University  01 
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BRYCE  — BRZESG  LITEWSKI 

Toronto  in  1867,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Pres-  In  1872  he  was  appointed  historical  archi*i*t  of 

liyterian  ministry  in  i^i.    His  great  work  waa  Canada,  and  for  30  }|ears  labored  tirelewl;  ia 

the    foundation    of    Manitoba    College    and    in  collecting  and   arranging  the  historical  recordi 

assisting  the  foundation  of  Manitoba  University,  and  documents  of  the  Dominion.    His  series  of 

He  has  written: 'Manitoba,  Its  Infancy,  Growth,  anni:al    reports,   each   entitled    'Report  on  the 

and  Present  Condition'   (1883):  'A  Short  His-  Canadian  Archives,'  constttale  a  rich  treasury  of 

tory  of  the  Canadian  People'   (1886)  ;  and  'Can-  original  documents  for  every  phase  of  Dominion 

ada  and  the  Northwest'   (1887).  history. 

Bryce.  James,  British  historian  and  politi-  Bryn  Hawr  College,  an  educational  insti- 

cian  r  b.  Belfast,  10  May  1838.    His  father,  James  tution  for  women,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. ;  founded 

Bryce,  LL.D.,  was  a  Scotchman,  well  known  as  a  in    1880  by    Joseph    Taylor.     Its    standard   of 

distinguished  teacher  and  geologist,  and  a  master  admission   is   very   high;   its   system   of   under- 

in  the  high  school  of  Glasgow  from  1846  to  1874.  graduate  studies  combines  required  courses  and 

He    received    his   early    education    at    the   high  varied   elective  groups.     At  the  end  of  1910  it 

school  and  University  of  Glasgow,  and  latterly  reported:    Professors   and   instructors,  60;   stu- 

at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  dents,  435;  volumes  in  the  library,  60,000;  pn>- 

B.A.  with  a  double  first-class   in   1862    being  in  ductive     fund.s,     $1,734,000;     income,     $250.^*; 

the   same  year   elected   a   Fellow   of  Oriel   Col-  benefactions,  $707,500. 

lege.     In  1867  he  became  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Bry'onv    (Bryonia},  a  genus  of  seven  dimb- 

Inn.     From   !8;o  till  his  resignation  in  1893,  he  ing  perennial  herbs  of  the  natural  order  Cucvrb- 

was  regius  professor  of  civii  law  at  Oxford.    He  itacea,  natives  of  Europe  and   Asia.     Common 

entered   Parliament   in  1880  as  member   for   the  bryony   {B.   dioica),  which  attains   a   height  of 

Tower  Hamlets  division  of  London,  and   since  from  6  to   12   feet,  has  long,   white,   branching, 

1885   he  has  represented   South  Aberdeen   as  a  ill-smelling,   fleshy   roots,   one   half   inch  thick; 

Liberal  and   H^ige   Ruler.     He   was  chancellor  five-lobed  roundish  leaves;  racemes  of  starainate 

of  the  duchy  of  Eancaster  and  a  member  of  the  flowers   and   axillary,   greenish-white,   pistillate, 

cabinet  in  the  Liberal  ministry  of  1892,  and  two  short-stemmed  flowers   in  corymbs    followed  by 

¥!ars  later  he  became  president  of  the  Board  of  red  berries  as  large  as  peas.  Probably  because 
rade,  a, post  which  he  held  till  the  change  of  of  its  repulsive  odor  the  plant  has  been  reputed 
government  ensuing  upon  the  general  election  as  poisonous,  but  is  used  to  some  extent  medici- 
01  1895.  Ill  1905  he  became  Chief  Secretary  for  nally.  The  young  shoots  of  this  and  the  follow- 
Ireland  and  in  December  rgo6  ambassador  to  ing  species  are  often  used  like  spinach.  Comnwi 
the  United  States.  He  is  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  bryony  is  frequently  planted  for  ornament  in 
LL.D.  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow;  in  1894  he  Europe,  but  like  its  relatives  has  not  become 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  very  popular  in  the  United  States  for  this  pur- 
many  foreign  honors  have  been  conferred  on  him,  pose.  White  bryony  (S.  alba)  attains  a  height 
His  two  most  important  works  are;  'The  Holy  of  from  6  to  13  feet,  has  thick,  yellowish  tuber- 
Roman  Empire'  (1864,  afterward  enlarged  and  culate  roots,  long-stemmed  leaves  and  long- 
republished)  and'The  American  Commonwealth'  stemmed  pistillate  flowers  in  racemose  eorymbs. 
(1888),  a  very  full  exposition  o(  the  American  Abyssinian  bryony  \b.  abyssiniana) ,  which  by 
Constitution,  system  of  government,  and  admin-  some  botanists  is  considered  a  species  of  the 
■-— '=-)n,  political  machinery,  etc.  He  has  also  genus  Coccinia,  yields  edible  roots.  Black  bry- 
-: 'Transcaucasia  and  Ararat'  (1877):  'Im-  ony   (Tamus  communis),  belongs  to  the  natural 


S. .--,,.. order  Dioscorcacea. 

istory  and  Jurisprudence*  (1901).  BryophylTuni,  a  small  genus  of  succulent 

BtTCBiLtoyd,   American  editor  and  novelist;  ^erbs     of    the     natural     order     Crass^rwif, 

b.  Long  island,  N.  v.,  1852.     From  18&  to  i89(5  natives   of   warm   climates.     S.    calycinum,  the 

he  was  editor  of  the  <  North  American  Review.  >  on'y  species  cultivated  in  greenhouses,  is  a  native 

His  works    include:    'Paradise';  <A  Dream    of  of  the  Maluccas  and  Mexico.    It  is  two  to  four 

Conquest';  *The  Romance   of  An  Alter  Ego';  t^et  high  with  reddish  stems,  fleshy  leaves,  and 

^Friends  in  Exile';   'The  Literary  Duet'  compound  panicles  of  pendulous  flowers.     Both 
calyx  and  corolla  are  reddish  green  and  cylindn- 


Biydea,  HeniT  Anderson,  English  author:  b.  cal,  the  former  about  an  inch  long,  the  Utter 
3  May  1854.  He  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  two  inches  or  more.  The  plant  is  specially  inler- 
College,  and  later  studied  for  the  bar.      In  early    esting  since  the  leaves  when  laid  on  damp  sand 


life  he  won  a  national  reputation   as  an  athlete,  or   moss  or  placed   in   moist   air,  prodL__   .. 

especially    as    runner.      His    travels    in     South  plants   from   the  notches   in  their  maigins.     In 

Africa  have  been  extensive.     Among  his  books  Bermuda,  where  they  are  called  'floppers,'  in 

are;    'Kloof  and  Karroo:   Sport,   Legend,  and  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  parts  o( 

Natural   History  in   Cape    Colony';    'Gun    and  the  southern  United  States,  the  plant  is  a  weed 

Camera  in   Southern   Africa';    'Tales   of   South  in  fence  rows,  upon  stone  walls,  etc.,  and  some- 

Afnca';  'The  Victorian  Era  in  South  Africa';  times  a  pest  in  flelds.    Its  leaves  arc  said  to  be 

< Nature     and     Sport      in      South      Africa'  ;  tart  in  the  morning,  tasteless  at  noon, and bitter- 

<An     Exiled     Scot'     (1899);     'Animals      of  est  in  the  evening,  from  the  absorption  of  oKy- 

Africa'     (ipoo)  ;     'History    of    South    Africa'  gen  at  night  and  its  release  in  daylight. 
(1904):  <BigGame  Shooting-  (1905).  Bryozo'a,  the  name  given  by  Ehrenberg 

Biymner,    Douglas,    Canadian    archivist:  b.  to  a  class  of  molluscoid  animals,  the  peculiari- 

Greenock,  Scotland,   18S3.     Trained   for  a  mer-  ties  of  which  had   been   previously   obsen-ed  ^ 

cantile  career,  he  was  engaged  in  business   until  J-  V.  Thompson,  who  had  called  them  polyioa. 

1856,  when  ill  health  compelled  his   retirement.  See   Polyjoa. 

He  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1857.  and  engaged  in  Brzesc     Litewatd,     b-zSteh     ll-teffski,    or 

journalism,    becoming   editor  of    the    Presbyic-  Brest   Litovsky,    Russia,   a   fortified   town  in 

nan  and  associate  editor  of  the  Montreal  Heruld.  the  government  of  Grodno,  on  the  right  tank  of 
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BUA  — BUBONIC  PLAGUE 

the  river  Bug,  about  no  miles  south  of  Grodno,  attended  by  people  from  all  parts  ot  Egypt,  evoi 

It   was   formerly  the  capital   of  a   Lithuanian  to  the  number  of  7oo,ocx>  at  one  time,  as  is  stated 

palatinate,   and   contains   an   tAA   castle,   a   high  by   Herodotus. 

school,  three  churches,  and  a  synagogue,  and  Bubble  Shell,  the  thin,  inflated  bubble- 
has  a  considerable  transit  trade.  It  is  at  the  like  shell  of  a  gastropod  mollusk  iBulla),  the 
jtjnction  of  railroads  from  Odessa  to  Koni^s-  shell  usually  withowt  a  spire.  On  each  side  of 
berg  and  Moscow  to  Warsaw,  and  two  fairs  the  head  is  a  large  swimming  flap  (epipodium), 
are  held  here  annually.  In  1794  Suwaroff  gained  and  one  species  flits  about  in  shallow  pcxils  on 
here  a  victory  over  the  Poles.  Pop.  about  mud  flats.  Our  eastern  Atlantic  coast  species 
46,500.  are   Bulla    occidentalis    and   Haminea    sohtaria, 

Bua,  boo'a,  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic,  the    latter    found    in    Vineyard    Sound.      They 

belonging  to  the  Dalmatian  district  of  Spalatro,  mostly  live  in  rather  deep  water,  at  least  below 

Austro-Hungary ;  is  connected  with  the  town  of  low-tide   mark. 

Trau  by  a  bridge.  During  the  latter  period  of  Bnbna  und  Littitz,  booVna,  ITt-tltz',  Ferdi* 
the  Roman  empire  many  political  offenders  and  nand  (Count  op),  Austrian  field  marshal:  h, 
heretics  were  confined  here.  It  contains  six  Zamerstc,  Bohemia,  176S;  d.  Milan,  6  June  1825. 
villa^,  of  which  Santa  Croce,  or  Bua,  is  the  He  was  early  in  life,  the  chamberlain  of  the  em- 
principal.  The  productions  of  the  island  com-  peror  of  Austria,  afterward  entered  the  militaiy 
prise  dates,  wine,  olives,  and  particularly  asphal-  service,  and  after  distinguishing  himself  on  vari- 
tum,  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  well.  ous  occasions,   at   Manheim,   in   the   defense   of 

Bnscbe,    Philippe,    fe-lep    bu-ash,    French  Bohemia    (1800),   and   at    Auslerlitz,   gained   at 

geographer:  b.   Paris,  7  Feb.   1700;  d.  24  Jan.  Wagram,   in    1809,   the   rank  of   ficld-marshal- 

1773.    He  spent  seven  years  in  arranging  a  new  lieutenant.     In  the  war  ot   1813  he  commanded 


rei>ository  of  maps  and  charts.    In  1729  he  be- 


Austrian    division    with    much    honor. 


came  chief  geographer  to  the  king,  and   in  the  present  at  the  battles  of  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  Dres- 

following   year   a   member    of   the   academy   ot  den,  and  Leipsic,  and  in  1814  received  the  chief 

sciences,  in  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  command  of  the  Austrian  army  which  was  to 

instituting  a  professorship  of  geography.     His  psss  through  Geneva  to  the  south  of  France, 

notions    of    geography    were    in    some    respects  He  advanced  upon  Lyons,  but  was  unsuccessful, 

peculiar.     He  asserted  that  there   was  a  vast  tiH  the  corps  of  Bianchi  and  Hessen-Homburg 


continent  about  the   South   Pole,  traversed  by  came    to    his    assistance.     Buhna    remained   : 

lofty  mountains  and  gigantic  rivers.     The  sug-  Lyons  till  the   return  of  the  allied   forces,  and 

gestion,  that  at  Bering  Strait  a  connection  be-  then   retired  to   Vienna.     After  the   landing  of 

twcen  Asia  and  AmeiTca  might  be  traced,  came  Napoleon  in  1815,  he  again  led  a  corps  against 

from  him.     He  published   'Considerations  geo-  Lyons,   and  m   Savoy  opposed   Marshal   Suchet, 

graphiques  et  Physiques   sur  les  Nouvelles  De-  till    Pans  was  conquered,  and   the  marshal   re- 

convertes  au  nord  de  la  Grande  Mer'    (1753) ;  treated  beyond  Lyons.    He  then  took  possession 

'Atlas  Physique'    (1754).  "'  Lyons  without  opposition,  established  a  court- 

D_«.....k    1.^ ,„  -„'„■    .   ~;ij   -i„™  /(-..„_  martial  to  punish  the  disturbers  of  public  order, 

BtWMUah,  boo-^n-soo  a  wild  dog  {Cyan  ^^^  proceeded  with  greater  severfn-  than  on 
fr^www),  found  throughout  Inda.cspwiaUy  j^;  f  "  campaign.  In  September  he  marched 
JO  the  forests  along  the  foo  hiEls  of  the  Hima-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  \^^  ^^^^^^  f„^  ^;^  ^^i^  . 
layan  Mountains.  It  is  smaller  than  a  wolf,  but  ^^^^y^^  ^tat^s  in  Bohemia  from  the  empen 
similar  in  habits,  and  reddish  in  color.  It  hums  j„  ,^g  insurrection  of  Piedmont,  1821.  the  Count 
in  companies,  and  a  pack  of  these  dogs  .s  able  j^  B^^na  received  the  chief  command  of  the 
to  overcome  any  of  the  wild  beasts  m  the  jun-  Austrian  troops  destined  to  restore  the  ancient 
gle,  except  the  elephant  and  rhmoceros.  but  government.  After  the  accomplishment  of  this 
they  are  very  shy  of  inankind  It  is  generallj  ^^nimission,  he  was  appointed  general  command- 
known  m  the  south  as  the  dhole.    See  DoQ.  j,„(  ^f  i_(„^rdy. 

Bub*ch.     See  Insect  Powder.  Bu'  bo,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 

Ba'balia  or  Bubale,  a  North  African  ante-  family  Strigidd,  or  owls.    They  have  a  small 

lope  {AUelaphus  bubalinus),  thought  to  be  the  ear  aperture,  two  large  feathered  tufts  like  horns 

bubolus  of  the  ancients.     It  is  one  of  the  hart-  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  legs  feathered 

bieests   (q.v.),  and  equals   a  large   stag  in   size,  to   the  toes.     B.   maximus   is  the  eagle  owl,  or 

with   an  ox-like  head  and  muzzle,  and  lyrate  great  owl.    It  is  a  native  of  Europe.    The  eor- 

hom,  heavily  ringed.    It  is  baj;  in  color,  with  a  responding  American  species  is  B.  virgitiuiHus. 
black  tuft  on  the  end  of  the  tail  Bubo,   a    hardening    and   enlargement   of 

Bubu'tia,  or  Bubutus,  a  city  of  ancient  lymphatic  glands,  generally  the  inguinal,  as  in 

Egypt,   now    in   ruins ;   mentioned   in  the    Old  the  Oriental  or  Levantine  plague,  syphiloid  gon- 

I'estament  as   Pi-Beseth,   now  known  as  Tel-  orrhoa,  etc.,  always,  unless  dissipated  by  medi- 

Basta;     situated     in     the    delta    of    the     Nile,  cal    interference,    followed   by    suppuration.      In 

southwest     of     Tanis;     vras     built     in     honor  cases   of   true   infecting   syphilis   a   suppurating 

of   the   goddess    Pasht.    called    by    the    Greeks  bubo  is  a  rare  complication,  although  induration 

Bubastis.    This  goddess  was  represented  by  the  of  the  glands  m  the  later  forms  of  the  disease 

figure  of  a  cat,  and  many  mummied  cats  have  '*    almost    invariably    present.      See    Bxjbonic 

been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Bubastis.     On  the  Placue. 

north  side  of  the  city  began  the  canal  between  Bnbon'ic  Plague,  a  disease  supposed  to  be 

the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  constructed  by  Pha-  identical  with  the  plague  known  as  the  Black 

raoh  Neco.    Bubastis  was  taken  by  the  Persians  Death,  which  had  its  origin  in  China,  and  made 

353  B.C..  and  its  walls  dismantled.     Among  the  its    first    appearance    in    Europe    543    a.d.,    at 

ruins  of  this  city  have  been   found  remains  of  Constantinople.     It    derives    its    modem    name 

costly  and  magnificent  temples.    Here  were  cele-  from  the  fact  that  it  attacks  the  lymphatic  glands 

brated    solemn    feasts    to    the   goddess    Pasht,  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groins,  and  other  parts  of 
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the  body.    The  swollen  parts  are  extremely  sen-  hemorrhagic  types   of  the   disease,   and   shortlj 

sitive   to    the    touch,    the    patient    suffers    from  before    death.      An    anti-plague   serum   injected 

headache,    vertigo,    high    fever,    vomiting,    and  into  a  young  Chinaman  at  the  Catholic  mission 

great     prostration.       Another     feature     is     the  at  Camon  in  June  1896,  who  was  attacked  with 

appearance  of  purple  spots  and  a  mottling  of  the  a  severe  type  of  the  disease,  was  effective     It 

skin.     In  severe  cases  death  generally  ensues  in  is    believed    the    plague    is    transmitted    solely 

48  hours,  and,  at   best,   recovery  is  slow.     It  is  through   infection    from   previous  cases.      What 

now  generally  agreed  that  this  plague  is  a  germ  part,  if  any,  the   soil  plays   in  propagating   the 

disease.      The    bacillus    has    been    identified    by  disease   has   not   been   settled.      The   natives   at 

Indian   bacteriologists   as   well   as   by   European  Eastern   countries  are   strongly   impressed   with 

and   American  investigators.     It  is  found  with-  the   belief   that   the   germ   is    contained    in    the 

out  trouble  in  the  blood  of  the  patient,  and  cul-  ground.    Exactly  what  influence  the  climate  and 

tures  are  made  in  beef  tea  or  glycerine  prepara-  temperature    have   in    the    propagation    of    the 

tions.      The    bacilli    resemble    those   of    chicken  plague  is  not  known.     It   is  apparent,  however, 

pox,  and  are  said  not  to  survive  more  than  four  that  hot,  dry  air  is  fatal  to  the  disease,  and  that 

days  of  dessications.     At  the  Hoagland  labora-  moist,  warm  air  is  favorable  to  it.    It  even  may 

tory  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  extensive  experiments  be  very  active  in  cold  weather.    This  was  shown 

have  been  made,  both  in  the  culture  of  the  germs  by    the   outbreak   that    occurred    on    the    Volga 

and  in  an  anti-toxin,  by  means  of  which  immun-  River,  in   Russia,  in  the  severe  winter  of   187a 

ity    from   this   scourge   may   be   obtained.     The  Like  typhus  fever,  the  plague  is  unknown  in  the 

disease   has    been    called    "the   poor's    plague,*  tropics,  and,  like  typhus,  again,  usually  selects 

from  the   fact  that  it  first  attacked  the  half-  its  victims  from  the  lowest  class,  and  thrives  on 

starved  masses  who  congregate  in  the  slums  of  filth  and  famine.    The  usual  period  of  incubation 

the  cities.     This  was  the  case  in  Bombay,  where  is  from  three  to  six  days.    In  the  usual  or  severe 

so  fatal  were  its  ravages  that  a  panic  ensued  forms,  the  earlier  symptoms  are  similar  to  those 

and  more  than  450,000  people,  one  half  the  popu-  that    usher   in   typhus   fever.      The   invasion   is 

lation,  left  the  city.     Pure  air,  wholesome  food,  abrupt,  associated  with  chills,  great  depression, 

the  free  external  use  of  cold  water,  and  proper  blunted  condition  of  the  intellect,  pains  in   the 

sanitary  regulations  modify  to  some  extent  the  bones  and  high  fever.     Death  frequently  occurs 

altacks  of  the  plague,  and,  more  than  anything  within  48  hours,   and   even   earlier.     When   life 

else,    have   been   the   cause   of   the   comparative  is  prolonged  for  five  or  six  days  the  propiosis  is 

exemption  of  Europeans  from  it.     It  has,  how-  more   favorable.     The   germ   can    be   carried   in 

ever,  visited  some  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  rags,  general  merchandise  and  clothing;.     Rigid 

Hislnry. —  The  first   authentic   description   of  quarantine  with  disinfection  of  all  articles  should 

the  bubonic  plague  is  contained  in  the  writings  be  strictly  enforced  when  it  appears  in  any  coun- 

of  Rufus  of  Ephesus,  who  described  the  disease  try. 

as    having   existed    in    northern    Africa    during  Remcdii^s.— The  chief  causes  of  the  plague 

the   3d   or  4lh   century  ac.      He   presented   the  are  famine  and  filth.     Serums  seem  to  be   un- 

testimoiiy  of  physicians  of  that  period  to  corrob-  available  against  these  obstacles,  as  is  ev«n  the 

orate  his   arguments.     Since  that  time  the   dis-  use  of  antipyretics  or  stimulants.    As  a  prevent- 

ease   has    been    variously    described    by   writers  ive   serum,   that  of   Prof.   Haffkins   has  proven 

under    the    name   of    Levantine,    Oriental,    and  the  most  effectual.     See  SracM  Thkjiapy.     The 

Bubonic  Plague,  and  the  black  plague,  or  black  compulsory    evacuation    of    infected    cities    and 

death.      These    designations    are    more    or    less  districts   has  accomplished   much.      Indeed,   this 

open,  to  criticism  and  lack  scientific  foundation,  was  the  most  available  remedy  during  the  epi- 

In   (he  reign  of  Justinian,   542  a.d.,  the  disease  demic  in  the   Punjab  district  in   1896-7,  and  is 

appeared  in  Egypt,  and  within  a  year  extended  the  first  preventive  of  a  spread  in  case  of  an  out- 

to   Constantinople,    where    it    is    said    to   have  break.    The    cities  of    India    lie   close    to    the 

caused  the  death  of  10.000  persons  in  one  day.  river,  the  same  being  sacred,  and  the  population 

In  1352  the  plague  spread  through  the  whole  of  multiplying  upon  their  banks     As  the  river  'bot- 

Europe  and  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  population  toms    prevent    proper    drainage    this    militates 

died.    It  is  estimated  by  Heckcr  thai  during  this  largely  in  favor  of  the  disease.     The  miserable 

reign   of  terror,  out  of  2,000,000  inhabitants  of  "chawli,"  or  huts,  of  the  natives,  squat  low  on 

Norway,  but  300,000  survived.     It  was  estimated  the  alluvia!  soil,  which  absorbs  all  drainage  arid 

by   Pope   Clement   VI.   that  the  mortality  from  gives  out  pestilential  gases.    The  Hindu  has  lit- 

black  death  for  the  entire  world  was  40.000,000.  tie  or  no  vitality  to  battle  with  the  disease.     His 

This  outbreak  lasted  about  20  years.    During  the  stale  of  demoralization  makes  a  livelihood  im- 

great   plague  of  London,  in    1665,  there  were  possible,  and  famine  fosters  the  plague.     The 

63,596  deaths  out  of  a  population  of  460.000.    It  Mohammedans,  unlike  the  Hindus,  do  not  burn 

was   believed   the   infection   was   introduced    by  their   dead   bodies ;   nor  like   the   Parsees,   place 

bales   of   merchandise    from   the    Levant.      The  them  in  the  Towers  of  Silence,  on  Malabar  Hill, 

sanitary  condition  of  London,  at  the  time,  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  vultures.    By  burying  in  shal- 

notoriously   bad.      It   is   a    significant    fact    that  low  graves,  they  aid  the  spread  of  the  disease, 

those  who  lived  out  of  town  and  on  barges  and  contaminating  all  underground  supplies  of  water. 

ships  on  the  Thames  did  not  contract  the  dis-  Animals  also  spread  the  plague.     Mice,  rats, 

ease.  cats,  and  monkeys  have  been  knowji  to  infect  a 

Characteristics. —  The  bacillus  of  the  bubonic  ship  and  bring  the  scourge  from  a  foreign  port 

plague  was  discovered  and  studied  by  Kitasato  Excessive  precautions  are  taken  at  all  ports  lead- 

and  Yersin,  working  independently,  and  at  about  ing  from  Asia,  that  of  the  Suez  Canal  being  the 

the  same  time,  in  1804,  during  the  epidemic  of  most  dangerous  and  carefully  guarded  highway 

the  plague  at  Hong  Kong.     It  is  found  in  large  into   Europe.      Every    ship   and,    indeed,    every 

numbers  in  the  pus,  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  passenger  and  piece   of  baggage  is   scrutinized. 

occasionally  in  the  intamal  organs.    It  is  appar-  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  first  symptoms  of 

ently    present    in   the   blood    only   in   the   acute  the  plague  Iti  the  victim  or  suqticious  article  of 
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merduitdiu  that  may  lead  to  infectioa.  Pie-  thonselves  dpecially  in  the  duM  of  wild  cattle, 
cautioiu,  hQwever,  are  (juite  impossible  in  the  of  which  there  were  large  herds  on  the  island, 
incipient  st^es  of  the  disease,  as  the  evidences  They  sold  the  hides  to  the  mariners  who  landed 
may  not  appear  in  the  victim  till  he  or  she  is  on  the  coast,  and  as  they  cured  the  flesh  by 
already  marked  for  death.  Fever,  swelling  of  smoking  it  before  the  fire,  like  the  American 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  utter  prostration  are  savages,  they  were  called  buccaneers,  from  the 
soon  superseded  by  the  appearance  of  the  bubos  Caribee  bonean,  a  place  for  smoke-drying  meat, 
in  groin,  neck,  and  face,  when  death  occurs  in  These  hunters  lived  in  the  rudest  state  of  nature 
90  cases  out  of  a  possible  loo,  within  a  period  enjoying  in  common  all  that  they  had  taken  in 
varying  from  five  hours  to  as  many  weeks,  de-  the  chase  or  acquired  by  robbery.  The  Span- 
pending  upon  the  constitution  of  the  victim,  iards,  who  could  not  conquer  them,  determined 
The  while  races  are  more  immune  than  any  to  extirpate  all  the  cattle  on  the  island,  and  thus 
other.  The  mode  of  life  in  civilized  countries  obliged  the  buccaneers  either  to  cultivate  the 
is  conducive  to  successful  battle  with  the  plague,  land  as  husbandmen,  or  to  join  the  other  free- 
As  it  is  rather  sporadic  than  roidemic,  even  in  hooters  on  the  island  of  Tortugas.  These  bold 
the  East,  there  should  be  little  fear  of  its  secur-  adventurers  attacked,  in  small  numbers  and  with 
ing  a  foothold  on  western  soil.  Two  cases  of  small  means,  but  with  an  intrepidity  which  bade 
the  disease  were  brought  into  New  York  har-  detiance  to  danger,  not  only  single  merchant  vei- 
bor,  i8  Nov.  iSgt),  from  Santos,  Brazil,  on  the  sels,  but  several  of  them  together,  and  some- 
British  steamship  J.  W.  Taylor.  The  infected  times  armed  ships.  Their  common  mode  of 
vessel  was  refused  a  landing,  hut  was  placed  in  attack  was  by  boarding.  They  directed  tlieir 
quarantine  and  steps  inslantly  taken  to  make  efforts  especially  against  the  Spanish  ships 
sure  and  complete  the  isolation  of  the  disease,  which  sailed  for  Europe  laden  with  the  treasures 
Health  Officer  Doty,  of  New  York,  announced  of  America.  By  the  repeated  losses  which  they 
that  the  chances  of  the  bubonic  plague  reaching  sulTered,  the  Spaniards  were  at  last  so  discour- 
this  country  through  the  ports  of  New  York  aged  that  they  seldom  offered  a  serious  resist- 
were  extremely  remote.  Active  measures  were  ance.  It  happened  once  that  a  ship  of  the  buc- 
also  taken  in  the  summer  of  igoo  to  disinfect  cancers  fell  in  with  two  Spanish  galleons,  each 
the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco  in  which  of  which  had  6o  cannon,  and  1,500  men  on  board. 
the  plague  bad  appeared.  In  Honolulu  heroic  To  escape  was  impossible,  and  the  pirates  could 
measures  were  adopted  to  stamp  out  the  infec-  not. think  of  surrender.  Their  captain,  Laurent, 
tion.  made  a  short  speech  to  them,  sent  one  of  his 
Bucaramanga,  boo-ka-ra-miin'ga,  the  capi-  ™="  '<>  *he  powder  room  with  orders  to  set  fire 
tal  of  the  department  of  inlander,  in  Colombia,  ^°  ''  "P""  'ti^  *■■■*'  S'B"  which  he  should  give 
South  America,  185  miles  north-northeast  of  him,  and  then  placed  his  men  in  order  of  battle 
Bogota.  It  is  an  important  coffee  centre,  and  in  ""  ^^^  ,s.'°S'  We  must  sail  between  the 
the  neighborhood  are  mines  of  gold,  copper,  enemy  3  ships,"  cried  he  to  his  crew,  'and  fire 
and  iron.  A  United  States  consul  is  resident  "P""  '"'s™  'o  '■'^  '■'«"'  ^"^  '^"'  This  manceu- 
hete     Pop   ifioga  ^""^   was   executed    with   extraordinary   rapidity. 

Buccwccr,    The,    a    narrative     poem    by  jea.     The  buccaneers  now  began  to  land  on  the 

Richard  Henry  Dana.    It  was  first  published  m  coast,  and  to  plunder  the  cities.    Their  manner 

1827,  and  the  scene  of  a  portion  of  the  work  is  <,f  dividing  the  booty  was  remarkable.     Every 

Uid  in  Block  Island,  Rhode  Island.  one  who  had  a   share   in   the  expedition   swore 

Bttccaneen',    a    name    applied    to   various  that  he  had  reserved  nothing  of  the  plunder.    A 

bands  of    English  and    French    freebooters   in  false  oath   was  of   ejttremcly  rare  occurrence, 

America,  whose  exploits  form  a  remarkable  part  and   was  punished   by  banishment   to   an   unin- 

of  the  history  of  the  17th  century.     The  origin  habited  island.    The  wounded  first  received  their 

of   these    associations    of   buccaneers    seems   to  share,  which  was  greater  according  to  the  sever- 

have  been  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Span-  ity     of    their     wounds.       The     remainder    was 

iards  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  of  America,  divided  into  equal  parts,  and  distributed  by  lot. 

The    English    and     French    settlers    combining  The  leader  received  more  than  the  others  only 

against  them  for  mutual  defense,  acquired  from  when  he  had  particularly  distinguished  himself. 

their  precarious  life  in  (he  vicinity  of  the  Span-  Those  who  had  perished  in  the  expedition  were 

ish  settlements,  adventurous  and  lawless  habits,  not   forgotten.     Their  part  was  given  to  their 

and  became  ultimately,   in   some  of   the  islands  relations  or  friends,-  and  in  defauh  of  them,  to 

of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  little  better  than  pirates,  the    poor    and   to    the    Church.    Religion    was 

The  earliest  association  of  this  kind  began  about  strangely    blended    with    their    vices,    and    they 

1525,  but  they  afterward  assumed  greater  magni-  began    their   enterprises    with    a  prayer.     The 

tude.    After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  in  wealth    acquired    was    spent   in   gambling   and 

France   in    l6la    several    Frenchmen    sought    a  debauchery,    for    it   was   the   principle   of   these 

residence  on  the  island  of   St.   Christopher,  one  adventurers  to  enioy  the  present   and  not  care 

of  the  Antilles.    Driven  thence  in  1630.  some  of  for  the  future.     The  climate  and  their  mode  of 

them  fled  to  the  western  coast  of  San  Domingo,  life  gradually  diminished  their  number,  and  the 

others  to  the  stnall   island  of  Tortugas,  in  the  vigorous   measures   of  the   British   and    French 

vicinity.     Several   Englishmen,  led  by  a   similar  governments  at  last  put  an  end  to  their  outrage!, 

disposition,  associated  themselves  with  the  lat-  which  had.  perhaps,   been  purposely  tolerated. 

ter.     TWe  lugitivM  at  San  Domingo  employed  From  this  band  of  pirates  arose  the  French  »et- 
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tlemenis  on  the  western  half  of  San  Domingo,  ice.  to  tbe  emperor,  encotmtcred  and  defaattd 

In  the  beginning  of  the  jSth  century  the  piracies  the  imperial  fleet  which  was  sent  to  reduce  the 

of  the  buccaneers  had  entirely  ceased.    See  Ray-  Venetians. 

Ml,    'History    of    the    Two    Indies';    Bumey,  Buceph'alus,  the  horse  of  Alexander  the 

'History  of  the  Buccaneers';   Stockton,    »Buc-  Great,   which   he  bought   for   13  talents    (about 

cancers  and  Pirates  of  Our  Coasts*   i^BQ8).  $5,000).      Philonicus,    a    Thessalian,    offered   to 

Buccari,  book'ka-re,  or  Bakar,  an  Austro-  sell  him  to  King  Philip;  but  Philip,  who  con- 
Hungarian  free  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Quarnemo.  sidercd  the  price  too  great,  commanded  the 
a  few  miles  cast  of  Fiurae,  It  stands  on  the  unmanageable  sieed  to  be  led  away,  when  the 
slope  of  a  hill  with  a  castle  at  the  top,  and  its  young  Alexander  offered  to  mount  him.  He 
harbor,  though  small,  is  safe.  Fishing,  ship-  mounted  accordingly,  and  to  the  astonishment 
building,  and  linen  manufacturing  are  carried  of  all,  the  horse  obeyed  him,  and  willingly  sub- 
on  here,  the  tunny  fisheries  being  of  the  great-  milted  to  his  guidance,  though  he  had  never 
est  importance.  The  wine  of  the  distria  is  also  before  obeyed  a  rider.  Alexander,  from  this  cir- 
exporled.  cumslance,  conceived  such  an  affection  for  him 

Buc'cinator.   the    trumpeter's   muscle,   one  ^^^'  *>«  ""'"  ^°de  upon  any  other  horse;   and 

of  the  niajiiliary  group  of  muscles  of  the  cheek.  Bucephalus   also,    when   caparisoned   for   battle. 

They  are  the  active  agenlB  in  mastication.     The  ="?"|^  "*'  °"^"  "^"-  ^."«  <^'^  °^  a  wound, 

buccinator  circumscribes  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  ?/">  Alexander  caused  him  to  be  buned  near 

and,  aided  by  the  tongue,  keeps  the  food  under  '*'^.  "yj^^^P^f- /"^  bmlt  over  his  grave  a  aty, 

the  pressure  of  the  teeth ;  it  also  helps  to  shorten  *"""="  "«  '^="«''  Bucephala. 

the   pharynx   from   before   backward,   and   thus  Buccr,  bii'ser,  or  Butzer.  Martin,  German 

auists  in  deglutition.  Protestant    llieobgian:    b.    Schelesladt,    Alsace, 

Bacdn'id*.  a   family  of  moHusks  belong-  "   ^T  ^''^n^  <^:  9am'"'i^8!«'.28  ^^-^55}-     He 

mgto  the  order  Proiobranchiata,  and  the  section  f"'"?^  the  DommiMn  order  m  1506,  but  m  1521 

Sipkonostomata.    They  constitute  part  of  Cut-  '=^1  '*"«  ^^er,  and  b«:ame  a  convert  ^  L"<her- 


«.'S  buccinoiia.    They  have  the  shell  notched  in  ^?'f-'^  .  ^\  "^.t^   V         '   fl?"  iTi  \-     .       .. 

front,  or  with  the  canal  abruptty  reflected  so  as  °*  Frederick,  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  after- 

to  produce  a  varix  on  the  front  of  the  shell  ""d  in  Strasburg.and  at  the  same  time  profes- 

The     leading     genera     are     buccinum     ttrebra,  sor'n   the   university   there   for   20  years.      He 

tbur«a.   nash,    purpura,    cassis,   dolium,   harpa,  J?°\P^"   '"   ^he  conference   of  Marburg   with 

and  oHva.     Tfieie  shellfish  are  much  valued  as  »''*  ^opc  of  recctic.ling   Luther  and   Zw'"8;Iii>s. 

the   source   of   the  dye  commonly  called    royal  ^"   '548  King  Edward   VI    of  England    at  the 

_       )j  J  J  J  suggestion  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  mvited  him 

„  '    .  .  .     ,  1-    .     ,      .,  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  professor  of  the- 

Buconum,  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  ^^  i„   ,537  q^^^   ^ary  caused   his  bones 

Bi<mi.«f<r.     In  Englwh  they  are  called  whelks,  ,(,  ^e  burned.     The  Cardinal   Contarini  called 

which  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  per,-  ^jm  the  most  learned  divine  among  the  heretics. 

winkle,  also  sometimes  called  whelk.     B.  unda-  He  wrote  a  commentary   on  the  Psalms  under 

(«m  IS  the  common  whelk.     Species  of  the  genus  the   name  of  Aretiun   Filinw,  and   maBy  other 

exist  in  the  cretaceous  rocks,  but  it  is  essentially  ^.^rks.    See  Baum,  'Capito  and  Butzer>  (i860)  ; 

Tertiary  and   recent  ToUin,  'Servet  und  Butier'    (1880);  Menu  and 

Buccleugh,    buk-klu',    the    title    (now    a  Erichsen,   'Zur  400-jahrigai  (kburtsfeier  Mar- 
dukedom)  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Scot-  tin  Biitzer'    (1891). 

land,  tracing  descent  from  Sir  Richard  le  Scott  fiuch,   Leopold   von,    la'6-pold   ffin   boon, 

in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.   (latter  half  of  German  geologist;  h.  Siolpe,  Prussia,  36  April 

the  13th  century),  and  first  becoming  conspicu-  ,774;  d.  Berlin,  4  March  1853.     He  studied  under 

ous   in   the   person   of  the   border   chieftam   Sir  ,j,e  celebrated  Werner  in   the  mining  sdiool  of 

Walter  Scott,  of  Branxholm  and  Buccleugh--  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  where  Alexander  von  Hum- 

o*   t^"^  an  estate  in  Selkirkshire.     Ihe  son  of  toj^t   ^^^   hj^   fc]  low -student,   and  early  began 

Sir  Walter,  bearing  the  same  natne.  was  raised  to  distingaish  himself  by  his  geological  writings, 

to  the  peerage,  in  1606,  as  Lord  Scott  of  Bue-  His  first  works  were  Descriptions  of  the  Min- 

cleugh.  and  his  successor  was  made  an  Earl  in  eralogy   of   Landeck,   and   of   the   Geognosy   o£ 

1619.     In   1663   the   titles   and   estates  devolved  Silesia.     Up  to   i?98  he  had  adopted  the   Kep- 

upon  Anne,  daughter  of  the  second   Earl,  who  ,u„ian   theory  of  Werner,  with   some  modifira^ 

married   the   Duke    of    Monmouth,   illegitimate  tions;  but  now  saw  cause  to  abandon  it,  and  to 

*°"  .J    Charles    II.,    the    pair     m    1673,    being  recogniie  the  «.lcanic  origin  of  the  basalts.     He 

cT^^  P-l*"  ^u^  ^T"*!"  °'   Buccleugh,  etc  ^^  Vesuvius  for  tbe  first  time  in  1799;   but 

Subsequently    the    dukedom     of     Queensberrv  afterward,  in  1805.  had  an  opportuni^.  llong 

passed,  by  marriage  into  the  family.    The  sixth  ^jth  Humboldt  and  G^y  LussacTof  wit^essini 

Duke    of    Bucceugh,    William    Henry    Walter  ^^  ^„^^j  eruption.    iTiSoa  he  examined  the 

Montagu  Douglas- Scott,  succeeded  to  the  title  „ti„„  volcan^s  of  Auvergne  in  the  south  of 

'"  '™+  France.    The    results    of    all    these   geological 

Bucentaur,    a    mythological    being,    half  travels  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  work  er- 

man  and  half  ox  or  ass.     The  splendid  galley  in  tilled    'Observations    During    Travels    in    Ger- 

which  Ihe  D<^e  of  Venice  annually  sailed  over  many  and  Ita]y>   (1802-9).     Indefatigable  as  an 

the   Adriatic  on   Ascension   Day  also   bore  this  observer.  Von   Buch  turned  his  steps  from  the 

name.       Dropping    a     ring     into     the     sea,     he  south    of    France    in    1806,    and    proceeding   to 

espoused  it  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  with  the  Scandinavia   spent   two  yeara.  in   examining  its 

words.  "Desponsamiis  te.   mare,  in  signum  veri  physical    const ituticai.     This   furnished   the   ma- 

perpetuique    dominii."     The    custom    originated  terials  for  his  well-known  work  entitled  <Travelt 

to   1176,  when  the  doge,  having  refused   to  de-  in   Norway   and   Lapland.'     In    1815   he   visited 

iver  up  the  Pope,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Ven-  the  Canary  Isles.    These  volcanic  isles  fomisheil 
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.    a  Glasgowj 

.„ ,            .      ,  ,                   .1  burgher   secoder.     In   1779, 

doction  and  Mtivity  of  volcanoes.    This  is  at-  or  thereabout,  she  broached  dogmas  of  her  own, 

tested  ^  his  standard  work  on  the  subj<Kt,  en-  soon  deserted  her  husband  and  moved  to  Irvine, 

titled  'Physical  Description  of  the  Canary  liles'  where  she   made  a  number  of  converts,  among 

(1635).     On  his   return   from   the   Canaries  he  them  Mr.  Hugh  Whyte,  a  relief  clergyman.     In 

visited  the  basaltic  group  of  the  Helirides  and  iT&t,  the  people  assaulted  Mr.  Whytc's  house, 

the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  'His'  geo-  which  the  Buchaoites  had  made  their  tabernacle, 

logical   excursions,  even  in  countries  which   he  They  then,  46  persons  in   all,  set   up, a   sort  of 

had   repeatedly   visited   before,   continued   with'  community  at  a  farm-house  13  miles  from  Dum- 

oul    interruption   at   a   ver^   advanced   age,   till  fries,  waiting  for  the  millennium  or  the  day  of 

within  a  few  months  of  his  death,    Alexander  judgment,  fasting  for  weel<s  in  the  expectation 

von  Humboldt,  who  had  known  him  intimately  that  they  would  be  fed  like  the  youn^  ravens 

for  a  period  of  more  than  60  years,  called  him  that   cry,   and   adjuring   all   fleshly  vanities.     A 

the  greatest  geologist   of  our   period.     He.  was  few  left,  accusing  Mrs.  Buchan  of  tyranny  and 

unmarried,  and  lived  aloof  from  the  world,  en-  dishonesty,  but  the  majority  of  her  votaries  were 

tirely  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.     Besides  the  faithful  to  her  to  the  last.     She  called  her  dis- 

works  already  mentioned  he  was  the  author  of  ciples  around  her  death-bed  and  communicated 

many  important  tracts  on  paleontology,  as,  'On  to  them,  as  a  secret,  that  she  was  the  Vit'gin 

the  Ammonites'    (1832);   'On  the  Terebratulse'  Mary,    who   had    been    wandering   through   the 

(1834);  'On  the  Ceratities'    {1841)  ;  and  'On  world  since  the  Saviour's  death,  and  that  she 

the  Cystidie'  (1845).    Another  of  his  works  not  was  only  going  to  sleep  now,  and  would  soon 

to  be  omitted  is  his   'Geological   Map   of  Ger-  conduct  them  to  the  new  Jerusalem.     Her  dis- 

many.'  ciples,  in  the  expectation  of  her  re-appearance, 

Buchan,      buk'Sn,      Alexander,      Scottish  refused  to  bury  her  until  ordered  by  a.  )iia«i« 

meteorologist :   b.    Kinnesswood,    Kinross-shire,  of  the  peace.     The  sect  became  extinct  m  184a 

Scotlaiid,  II  April  1829;  d.  13  May  1907.    He  Sec  BocHANrras. 

was  a  teacher  in  Edinburgh,  1848-60.  becoming  Buchan,   William,    Scottish    physician:   b. 

in    the    latter    year_  secretary    to    the    Scottish  Ancrum.    Roxburghshire.     1729;     d.    1805.    He 

Meteorological  Society  and  m  1878  curator_  of  commenced  pracuce  at  Edinburgh,  and  having 

the  library  and  museum  of  the  Royal  bociety  f^r  a  considerable  time  directed  his  attention  to 

of  Edmburgh.     He  published   <A  Handy  Book  ^   digest   of   popular    medical   knowledge,    pub- 

ot  Meteorology'    (1867);    'Introductory  Text-  ^^^    ;„    j^g^    ],is    work    entitled     'Domestic 

Book  of  Meteorology'   {1871).     He  contributed  Medicine;   or,   (he   Family   Physician,' —an   at- 

to  the  Encwlopiedia  Bntanniea,  gth  edition,  the  ,^^  ^  ^^  render  the  medical  art  more  generally 

article  on  'Meteorology.'  useful  by  showing  people  what  is  in  their  own 

Buchan,  David,  English  voyager  and  ex-  power,  both  with  respect  to  the  prevention  and 

plorer:  b.  1780;  d.  about  1837.    He  obtained  a  cure  of  diseases.    It  is  constructed  on  a  plan 

lieutenant's  commission  in  the  navy  in  1806,  and  similar  to  that  adopted  1»  Tissot  in  his  'Avis 

in  1810  his  admiral.  Sir  John  Duckworth,  dis-  au    Peuple,'     It    appealed    to    the    wants    and 

patched  him  to  the  river  Exploits,  for  the  pur-  wishes   of   so   targe  a   class   of  the  community, 

post  of  exploring  the  inienor  and  opoiing  a  that,  considering  it  to  have  been  the  first  work 

communication   with   the  natives.    He   reached  of  the  kind  published  in  Britain,  there  is  no 

the  mouth   of  the   river   in  January    181 1,   and  wonder   that    it    should    have    attained    auccesa, 

with  34  tnen  and  3   guides   penetrated  through  Before  the  death  of  the  author  ig  large  editions 

the  greatest  dJflicuIlies  130  miles  into  the  coun-  had  been  sold.     Duplanil  of  Paris,  physician  to 

iry.    Buchan  afterward  became  high  sheriff  of  the  Count  d'Artois   (Charles  X.),  published  a 

Newfoundland.     On  a  subsequent  expedition  he  translation   in   five   volumes,   with   notes,   which 

was  lost  with  his   ship   Upton   Castle.     In   1818  rendered  the  work  so  popular  on  the  Continent 

Buchan   was  appointed  to  the   command   of  an  that  in  a  short  time  no  language  in  Christendom 

Arctic  expedition.    The  admiralty  fitted  out  two  wanted  its  translation.    It  would  almost  appear 

expeditions    that    year  —  one    to    discover    the  that  the  work  met  with  more  undivided  apf^use 

northwest  passage,  the  other  to  reach  the  North  on  the  Continent  than  in  Britain.     While  many 

Pole.    The  Dorothea  and  Trent  were  the  vessels  English  and  Scottish  physicians  conceived  that 

selected  for  the  second  expedition,  under  Capt.  it  was  aa  apt  to  generate  as  10  cure  or  prevent 

Buchan  and  Lieut,  (afterward  Sir  John)  Frank-  diseases,  by  inspiring  the  minds  of  readers  with 

lin.    Latitude  80°   34'  N,    was  the  most  northr  hypochondriacal   notions,   those   of  other   coun- 

erly  point  gained  by  this  expedition.                    ,  tries    entertained    no    such    suspicions.    Among 

Buchan,  John,  Scottish  novelist:  b.  Perth,  '•>«  testimonies  of  approbation  which  Dr.  Buchan 
Scrtland,  a6  Aug.  1875.  He  was  educated  at  received  from  abroad  was  a  huge  gold  medal- 
GUsgow  University  and  Brasenose  College,  Ox-  l"?;!;  ^^^  t-'.^he  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia, 
'--■  —  published  books  include  'Sir  '"'''  »  complimentary  letter.  The  work  became 
■  ~  •  ---  —  matrix*  (1806)  ■  ""ore  popular  in  America  and  the  West  Indies 
..,«».«-  uny-,:  -air  Walter  Raleigh'  \^^^'^  the  older  hemisphere.  Buchan  pub- 
U097;;  'John  Burnet  of  Barns*  (1898);  'A  hshed  two  other  works :  'A  Treatise  on  Gon- 
History  of  Brasenose  College*  (1808):  *  Grey  orrh<ea';  'An  Advice  to  Mothers  on  the  Sub- 
Weather'  (1899)  :  <A  Lost  Lady  of  Old  Years^  Jf^  of  heir  own  Health  and  on  the  Means  of 
(1899);  'T^  Half-hearted>  (1900) ;  'The  Promoting  the  Health,  Strength  and  Beauty  of 
w««»,_  (_  ,1,^  -n i._iji   r,„^^^^  Their  Offspring.'     He  was  buried  in  Westmin- 

„ , „.,,„.,.,   ,.    „,   „   „,,,.   „.   Buchanan,     bfi-fcSn'5n,     Andrews     Hara. 

Banff,  1738;  d.  near  Dumfries,  1791.    She  was  American    educator:    b.    Washington    County, 

edmated  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  but  Ark.,  28  June  1828.    He  was  graduated  at  Cui*- 
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berland  University  in  1853 ;  and  took  a  apKial  he  was  for  some  time  semor  officer  in  the  Con- 

course  in  civil  engineering  and  raalhematics  in  federate  navy  and  commanded  at  the  battle  ol 

Lincoln  University ;  taught  civil  engineerinft  hi  Mobile  Bay,  where  he  was  defeated  by  Farngut, 

1854-61  ■    was    military    topographical    engineer  lost  a  leg,  and  was  made  prisoner.     At  the  dose 

in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civii  War;  of  the  War  he  became  president  of  the  Agrieul- 

and  became  professor  of  mathematics  and  civil  turai  College  of  Maryland. 

engineering  in  Cumberland  University  in  1869.  Buchanan,  George,  the  chief  represenlativt 
He  was  employed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  of  humanism  in  Scotland:  b.  near  Killeam, 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  Stirlingshire,  February  1506;  d.  Edinburgh, 
take  charge  of  the  triangulation  of  Tennessee,  ag  September  1582.  He  came  of  Celtic  stock, 
on  which  work  he  was  engaged  for  four  months  and  his  family  though  poor  was  of  honorable 
in  every  year  from  1876  to  1896.  He  was  the  descent,  tracing  connection,  some  five  genera- 
author  of  'Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  ;  tjons  back,  with  the  great  houses  of  Albany  and 
etc.  Lennox.     His  father  died  while  George  was  a 

Buchanan,  Claudius,  Scottish  missionary  child,  and  the  family  of  five  sons  and  three 
clergyman:  b.  Cambuslang,  Scotland,  1766;  4  daughters  was  broTight  up  by  his  mother,  bom 
1815.  He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng-  A^nes  Heriot  of  Trabroun  in  Haddmgton shire. 
land,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  East  In-  His  early  education  was  gamed  at  the  common 
dia  Company  in  1795-  From  this  time  the  re-  schools,  tradition  naming  those  of  Killeara  and 
mainder  of  his  life  was  occupied  in  missionary  Dumbarton;  and  at  the  age  of  14  be  was  sent 
labors  in  India,  and  in  forwarding  the  transla-  by  his  maternal  uncle  to  the  University  of 
tion  of  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  languages.  In  Pans,  then  in  the  throes  of  the  struggle  be- 
1800  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek.  Latin,  tween  humanism  and  Luthcramsm  on  the  one 
and  English  in  the  College  of  Fort  William.  He  hand,  and  scholasticism  and  Catholicism  on  the 
returned  to  Europe  in  1808,  afterward  visited  other.  He  remained  here  for  two  years,  his 
the  Holy  Land,  and  was  engaged  at  his  death  pnncipal  academic  occupation  being  the  wnt- 
in  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  mg  of  Latin  verse.  At  the  end  of  these  two 
Syriac.  He  published  'Christian  Researches  in  years,  the  death  ol  bis  nnele  and  his  own 
Asia,  with  a  Notice  of  the  Translation  of  the  serious  illness  compelled  his  return  to  Scot- 
Scriptures  into  the  Oriental  Languages'  (1811),  'and.  In  the  autumn  of  1323  he  took  part  in 
and  several  other  works.  an    abortive   expedition    against    England,   led 

_,,  Ti-       ■       c     ^  ■  \.    ,         1  tby  the   Regent   Albany.     In  the   spring  of  1525 

Buchanan,    R-anci^    Scottish    traveler:    b  he  went  to  Saint  An<hews,  where  he  Iraduairf 

Stirlingshire,  is  Feb   1762;  d.  1829.    He  traveled  ;„   October  of  the   same  year,   the   fee  for  his 

extensively   in   the   E^t   Indies,   making   coll ec-  Bachelor's  certificate  being  remitted  on  account 

tions  Illustrative  of  the  botany  zoology,  etc.   of  ^^   poverty.      He   returned   to    Paris   in    1526, 

the   countries   which   he   visited,   :.^d   published  ^^^^  ^f^^  ^^^               ^^  ^  ,^,5,^  ^f  the  ScoW 

'A  Journey   fiom   Madras   Through   the   Coun-  College   there,    he    took   his    Master's    degree. 

Uies  of  the  Mysore,  Canara  and  Malabar,  Per-  Beginning  in  1529,  he  taught  for  three  years 

fotined  Under  the  Orders  of  the  Marquis  Wei-  as  'regent »  in  Thi  College  of  Ste.   Barbe,  one 

iMley  for-the  Purpose  of  Investigating  the  Stale  „(  tj,e  most  fully  equipped  and  most  liberal  in 

of  Agriculture.  Arts,  and  Commerce,  etc..  His-  ^^^^  University,     receiving    food    and    lodging 

tory.  Antiquities,  etc.,  in  the  Dominions  of  the  f^^^  tj,e  College  and  fees  from  the  students. 

Rajah    of    Mysore'     (1807).     He    contributed  ^ere  he  was  already  known  as  a  writer  of 

fargdy  tothescientific.journalsofthe^,  and  stinging  epigrams.     He  resigned   his  regent- 

m  1819  published  a  'History  of  the  Kingdom  of  j^ip  to  become  tutor  to  the  young  Earl  of 

N^,'  and  in  the  same  year  a  'Genealogy  of  Cassillis,  a  post  he  occupied  for  five  years,  liv- 

the  Hindu  Gods,"  which  he  had  drawn  up  some  ^       ^^  ^J^^  j„  p^^     ^^  returning  to  Scotland 

years  before  with  ttu  assisMnce  of  an  intelli-  ^j^,,  ^^^^        j,  jj,      „     ,(  ^^^  j„^i„    tj,e  latter 

gent  Brahmin.    In  1&3  appeared  his  'Account  ^  ^j  Ji,;^  enga^^ment  that  he  first  roused 

of  the  Fishes  of  the  Ganges,'  wrth  plates.  ^^^^  antagonism  of  the  Franciscan  order  by  his 

Buchanan,  Franklin,  American  naval  offi-  'Somnium,'  a  Latin  poem  paraphrasing  the 
cer:  b.  Baltimore.  17  Sept.  i8do;  d.  Talbot  well-known  Scots  satire  'How  Dunbar  was  de- 
County,  Md.,  11  May  1874.  At  an  early  age  he  syrit  to  be  ane  Fryer.'  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
entered  the  navy,  becoming  lieutenant  in  1825  period  with  Cassillis.  he  was  appointed  tutor 
and  master-commandant  in  1841.  The  organiza-  to  one  of  the  natural  sons  of  James  V.,  and 
tion  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  was  through  this  came  into  close  relations  with  the 
committed  to  him  in  1845  and  he  was  made  the  court  At  the  instance  of  the  King  he  pro- 
first  superintendent.  During  the  Mexican  war  duced  two  more  short  satires  against  the  Fran- 
he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  In  ciscana,  and  began  his  'Franciscanus',  a  bril- 
Commodore  Peril's  expedition  to  Japan  he  had  liant  and  elaborate  piece  of  invective,  finished 
command  of  the  flagship.  In  185S  he  was  raised  much  later.  The  wrath  roused  by  these  ai- 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  1861  resigned  from  tacks  forced  Buchanan  to  flee  from  Scotland 
the  United  States  navy,  intending  to  follow  his  to  save  his  life;  and  after  a  short  sojourn  in 
State  in  secession,  but  later  asked  to  be  restored.  England,  where  he  addressed  poems  to  Henry 
Upon  the  refusal  of  his  request,  he  entered  the  VIII.  and  Cromwell,  he  returned  to  Paris. 
Confederate  navy.  In  command  of  the  Merri-  There  he  found  Cardinal  Beatonn.  who  had 
mac  in  Hampton  Roads,  he  sank  the  Congress  been  the  chief  agent  in  driving  him  out  of 
and  the  Cumberland,  being  severely  wounded  Scotland,  and  for  safeW  he  was  dad  to  ac- 
during  the  engagement.  In  1863  he  commanded  cept  a  position  in  the  College  de  Guycnoe  at 
the  naval  defenses  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  there  con-  Bordeaux,  under  Andre  de  Gouvea,  formerly 
structing  the  ram  Tennessee.  After  promotion  his  colleague  at  Ste.  Barbe.  He  remained 
to  the  rank  of  admiral  in  the  Confederate  navy  here  three  years,  counting  among  his  pupiU 
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th«  celebrated  Montaigne,  and  among  his  ac-  in  politics.  The  most  imporlaot  writioat  of 
quaintances,  .J.  C.  Scaliger.  While  at  Bor-  his  later  years  were  a  dialogue,  'De  Jnre  Refiri 
deaux  Buchanan  translated  into  Latin  the  apud  Scotos,'  a  defence  of  Scodand's  trect- 
'Medea'  and  the  'Alcestis'  of  Euripides,  and  ment  of  Manr;  and  his  'Rcnitn  ScotieartHn 
composed  his  two  original  dramas,  'Jephthes'  Historia,'  published  in  1583.  In  Septembfr 
and  'Baptistes.*  Leaving  Bordeaux  in  1542  or  of  that  year  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Gray 
IS43.  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  Paris,  where  friars  Churchyard  in  Edinburgh, 
be  may  have  taught  till  about  IS45  in  the  Col-  The  comparative  obscurity  into  which 
lege  du  Cardinal  Lemoine;  but  the  record  of  Buchanan's  name  and  writings  have  lunk  to- 
these  years  is  obscure,  and  for  the  next  three  day  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  splendrir  t/f 
we  are  altogether  without  evidence  as  to  his  his  contemporary  reputation.  Throughout  the 
residence  or  occupation.  In  1547  we  find  him  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  was  re- 
in Portugal,  agam  under  Andre  de  Gouv^a,  garded  by  men  of  letters  in  Europe  as  easily 
teaching  in  the  College  of  Arts  of  the  Univer-  the  most  distinguished  representative  fj(  bu- 
sily of  Coiinbra,  On  Gouvea's  death,  the  Col-  manism  in  Britain,  and  this  reputation  con- 
lege  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  tinned  for  more  than  a  century  after  bis  death. 
proceeded  to  accuse  Buchanan  of  heresy.  The  contrast  is  explained  by  the  medium  in 
After  a  persecution  of  a  year  and  a  halt,  he  which  he  wrote.  Like  most  of  his  learned  con- 
was  shut  up  for  some  months  in  a  monastery  temporaries,  he  had  no  doubt  that  I^tin  was 
to  be  instructed  in  the  true  faith  by  the  monks,  to  be  the  universal  language  of  the  future,  ant 
There  he  made  most  of  his  famous  Latin  trans-  almost  all  his  writings  are  in  that  language, 
lations  of  the  Psalms,  and  during  the  same  His  mastery  of  Latin  remains  the  admiration 
period  produced  his  poems  to  Leonora,  On  of  scholars,  but  for  the  world  in  general  hi* 
his  liberation   in    1552,   he   spent   a   short   time  works  are  dead. 

in   England,    then   returned   to    France,   where         By  genius  and  temperament  he  was  a  poet, 

for  a   while   he   held   once   more   the   ofGce   of  and   his   Latin  verses  represent  his  best  work. 

regent,  this  time  in  the  College  BoneourL     In  These  belong  to  the  conventional  types  o(  hit 

IS5S  his   patron,   Charles  du   Cosse,   Comle  de  age.     Of  his  satires,  the  most  notable  are  those 

Brissac,  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son  Timo-  already    mentioned,    against    the    Franciscans, 

leon,  whom  he  instructed   from  the  age   of  12  To    modern    taste    they    pass    the    bounds    of 

to  that  of  17,  hving  sometimes  in  France,  some-  decency;    but  in  brilliance  and  point  they  stand 

times  in  Italy.    During  these  years  Buchanan  in  the  first  rank  of  post-classical  productions, 

seems  to  have  pven  closer  attention  than  form-  His  epigrams  are  entitled  to  the  same  blame 

erly  to  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day;  and  the  same  praise.     He  wrote  complimentary 

and  when  he  returned  to  Scotland  about  1561,  poems   to   most   of   the  persons   of   distinction 

he  took  the  side  of  the  reformed  Church  of  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  an  epithi- 

Scotland,     In  spite  of  this  decision  for  Protes-  lamium    on   the    marriage    of    Mary   and   the 

tantism,  we  find  him  soon  after  his  return  act-  Dauphin,    containing    a    famous    passage    in 

ing  as  tutor  to  Queen  Mary,  and  writing  court  praise  of  the  Scots,     More  genuinely  poetical 

masques   and   complimentary   poems.      He   re-  is  his  piece  on  'The  First  ol  May.'     His  love- 

cdved  an  annual  pension  of  250  pounds  Scots,  poetry  need  not  be  taken  as  having  any  relation 

a  sum  apparently  inadequate  to  his  needs.    In  whatever  to  his  experience.     Such  poems  as 

IJ64  the  Queen  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  those  to  Leonora  and  Neaera  are  merely  aca- 

SOO   pounds    Scots    from    the    income    of    the  demic  exercises  in   the   fashion  of  the   Renais- 

Abbey   of   Crossraguel,   but   this   he   seems   to  sance  on  the  model  of  Catullus  and  Tibullus, 

have  had  difficulty  in  collecting.     His  friendly  Of   his   dramatic   efforts,    the   most   artistic   is 

relations  with   Mary  continued  till  the  murder  'Jephthes,'    a    play    which    still    holds   a   place 

of  Damley  in  1567,  which  turned  him  into  her  among  the  best  of  the  attehipts  to  revive  the 

<Wen  enemy.     He  wrote  the  virulent  'Detectio  drama  of  antiquity,    'Baptistes,'  under  the  guise 

Marix    Re^nse    Scotorum,'    the    work    which  of  the  story  of  John  the  Baptist,  is  a  thinly- 

was  the  chief  means  Of  spreading  throughout  veiled  parable  expressing  Buchanan's  views  on 

Europe    a    belief    in    the    guilt    of    the    Queen,  kingship.      His    most    ambitious    poem    is    the 

Meantime  Buchanan  had  become  an  important  'De   Sphsera,'   an   elaborate   exposition   of   the 

figure  in  the  Scottish  Church,  and  in  1567  he  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomyi   and  his  most 

was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  which  popular  production  is  his  Latin  translation  of 

demanded  Mary's  abdication  in  favor  of  her  son.  the  Psalms  into  a  variety  of  classical   metres. 

About   this   time    he   produced    his   two    most  The  last  continued  to  be  used  as  a  schooibook 

important    vernacular    writings,   the    'Admoni-  in     his     native    country     into    the     nineteenth 

tion  to  the  Trew  Lordis*,  a  pamphlet  in   sup-  century. 

port  of  the  party  of  the  youn^  King  James        Of   his   prose   works,   his    'De   Jure   Regni' 

and  against  the  house  of  Hamilton;    and  the  sets    forth   explicitly   and    with    special    refer- 

Chamjcleoti,'  an  attack  on  Maitland  of  Leth-  ence  to  Scotland  the  same  doctrine  of  the  sover- 

"igton.  eignty  of   the   people   which   was   shadowed   in 

In  1566  Buchanan  was  appointed  Principal  'Baptistes.'     Both  this   work  and  bis  history 

of  Saint  Leonard's  College  of  Saint  Andrews  ramed  the  distinction  of  being  later  suppressed 

University;    but  he  resigned  his  Principalship  by   the   government.      The    'Historia'    covered 

■t<  1570  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  the  the  history  of  Scotland  from  the  earliest  times 

young  Kin^,  James  VI,,  then  lour  years  old;  till   1580;    and  while   far  from  being  a  critical 

and  he  continued  to  superintend  his  fnstmction  work  in  the  modern  sense,  is  much  more  dis- 

•or  about  eight  years.     During  this  period  he  criminating  than   most  of   the   chronicles  that 

'"t^  for  a   short  time   Director   of   Chancery,  preceded  it.     Its  chief  value  is   for  the  period 

ud  Uier  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.     In  spite  of  his  own  life,  and  here  his  authority  is  that, 

«  these  appfuntments,  he  does   not  seem  to  of  the  honest  partisan, 
■avc  held,  oc  to  lure  sought,  a  leading  position        The  general  impression  left  by  his  wock  is       . 
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that  of  an  acute,  vigorous,  and  indfpecident  it  should  remain  so.  tender  the  presidency  of 
mind,  poetical  rather  than  practical  or  philo-  Polk,  1845-Q,  Buchanan  wris  intrusted  with  the 
sophical;  of  a  temperament  capable  of  strong  functions  of  secretary  of  state.  The  anneia- 
emotion;  of  a  character  showing  some  of  the  tion  of  Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico  were 
defects  common  to  most  men  of  his  age,  but  the  chief  events  of  bis  administration.  During 
on  the  whole  straightforward  and  robust  And  the  presideDcy  of  Gen.  Taylor  he  retired  from 
if  the  use  of  Latin  has  caused  his  writings  to  publ;c  life.  In  1853  Gen.  Pierce,  on  being 
cease  to  be  read  lo-day,  it  is  to  be  remembered  elected  President,  named  him  ambassador  of  the 
that  for  the  Europe  of  his  own  time  he  was  the  United  States  at  London.  He  held  this  appcnnt- 
foremost  man  of  letters  in.  Britain,  and  in  the  ment  till  1856.  The  Central  American  bound- 
opinion  of  such  judges  as  the  Scaligers  and  ary  and  the  project  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba 
Montaigne,  the  first  Latin  poet  in  Europe.  were  the  principal  subjects  discussed  dunne  his 
Bibliography. — Buchanan's  complete  works  embassy.  With  Mason  and  Soule  he  signed  the 
were  collected  by  T.  Ruddimao  (re-edited  by.  Oslend  manifesto  which  recommended  the 
Peter  Burman,  2  vols.,  Lugduni  Batavorum,  acquisition  of  Cuba.  While  maintaining  with 
1725).  The  vernacular  writings  have  been  ability  the  views  of  his  own  country,  he  gained 
issued  by  the  Scottish  Text  Society,  with  life  the  esteem  of  that  to  which  he  was  deputed  by 
and  notes  by  P.  Hume  Brown  (Edia.  1892).  the  prudence  and  moderate  tone  of  his  diplo- 
The  'Lives'  by  Irving  and  Chalmers  are  now  maey.  He  returned  to  America  in  1856,  being 
superseded  by  P.  Hume  Brown's  'George  chosen  as  candidate  for  the  presidency  by  the 
Buchanan'  (Edin.  1890).  Shorter  sketches  are  Democratic  party.  He  was  elected  by  a  Ur(|e 
those  of  D.  Macmillan  (Edin.  tgo6),  and  of  majority  over  Fremont,  the  Republican  candi- 
Robert  Wallace,  'Famous  Scots  Series'  (Edin-  date,  and  inaugurated  in  March  1857.  Hia  for- 
1900).  His  portraits  are  discussed  in  Drum-  e'Bn  policy  inclined  to  the  aggressive  views  he 
mond's  'Portraits  of  Knox  and  Buchanan'  bad  always  advocated,  but  the  questions  of 
(187s).  Bibliographies  are  given  by  Ruddimao  slavery  and  State-riahts  lyere  at  this  period  ap- 
and  Irving.  proaching  a  crisis  wnich  made  home  administra- 
WiLLiAM  A,  Neilsom,  t'On  of  much  greater  importance.  As  President 
Proftssor  of  English,  Harvard  Uttivrrsity.  he  deferred  constantly  to  pro-slavery  leaders 
Buchanan.  George,  Scottish  surgeon:,  b.  ^""^  *^^  "2^."'^  influenced  by  their  threats  of 
Glasgow,  1827.  He  became  surgeon  of  the  recession.  His  character  for  slatesraanship 
Western  Infirmary  of  Glasgow  and  later  ?uff"='l  e«ally  from  his  i^cillation  m  dral- 
setved  as  civii  surgeon  with  the  British  army  ?"S  with  the  first  measures  of  the  seceders;  but 
in  the  Crimean  war.  In  1888  he  was  elected  't  must  be  considered  that  the  position  of  a  ruler 
president  of  the  surgical  section  of  the  British  "°'0}"g  office  as  the  lociuri  Unent  of  his  succes- 
Medical  Association,  and  in  igoo  was  appointed  ?<"■  '»  "ot  favorable  to  a  vigorous  admtmstraiion 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  Glasgow  '"  »  '^l^^'^li  "IV\  "j  ^'°°  "^u^.  ^  T 
University.  He  was  the  author  of  'CampTife  »t!^*  "?''=  ^''5  Elates  had  no  nght  to  swede. 
in  the  Crimea* :  'On  Lithotrity,  with  Oses*;  "^^  "^"°"  had  no  power  to  prevent  Iheir  domg 
'Clinical  Surwry'j  'Radical  Cure  of  Ingninal  ^i  He  supported  the  admmistration  of  Lin- 
Hemia  in  Children^  ;  'Talipes  Varus* ;  'I^ure's  "^'"i  *"<"  '^"I  *"J„"'fl"'"<^f  '?  the  vigorous  pros- 
Storage  Batten- and  Electricity  in  Surgery' ;  and  «="';°"  '^^^^«  War,  declaring  that  the  North 
'AMsthesia  Jubilee,  a  Retrospect'  He  was  """'"J  ^l,'*'?'"  '.''«  administration  almost  to  a 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  'Glasgow  Medical  ™^"'  ^"°  '??'  " .""fht  to  be  sustained  al  an 
Journal,'  and  also  edited  the  loth  editicai  of  the  hazards.  Consult  his  own  defense  of  hi* 
'Anatomist's  Vade  Mecum.'  "'""'^i  ?*''v,^J'^^^"^" f  Administration  on  the 
_  ,  ,  ...  t  n  -J  ^  .  Eve  of  the  Rebellion'  (1866)  ;  Curtis,  'Life  of 
Buchanan,  James,  fifteenth  President  of  James  Buchanan'  fi88i) 
the  United  States :  b.  Stony  Batter,  Franklin  „  .  «  ^  iJ  ■  .  .  ■ 
County.  Pa.,  22  April  1791;  d.  Lancaster.  Pa..  ..  *'*='*^T'  Rob*^  ChrMde,  Ammcan  sol- 
1  June  1868.  His  father  was  by  birth  an  Irish-  ^'"^i,^-  ^'""«"S  ^'^'"^  '^'V  <*■  Washmgtc^ 
man,  who  had  quitted  Europe  in  1783,  and  estab-  ^  ^°'!-.,^^7^  He  graduated  at  the  United 
lish^  himself  on  a  farm  at  Stony  Batter.  The  States  Military  Acad«riym  1830,  and  served  in 
son  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Car-  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  the  rank  of  second  lieo- 
llsle,  where  he  gradnated.  He  subsequently  en-  '«'a°'-  /T""  iSjT^e  served  in  lb*  Seminole 
tered  the  office  of  James  Hopkins  of  Lancaster  '*"•  ^".^  ^""O™  '845-6  m  the  military  oceupa- 
to  study  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  "o"  "'  Texas.  Durmg  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
1812,  Although  holding  Federalist  opinions  at  Promoted  for  ptUantry  In  1856  he  was  placed 
this  time  he  supported  the  War  of  1813.  In  ■"  command  of  the  military  district  of  Orepm 
1814  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Penn-  ?"'!  ""nhem  Cahforma.  Early  in  the  OvJ 
sylrania,  and  in  1820  was  sent  to  Congress.  o<  f".}^  "?*  promoted  lieutenant^coloneL  He 
which  he  continued  a  member  till  1831,  being  fought  in  the  Peninsular  t^mpa.gn  and  on  the 
re-elected  four  times.  He  then  entered  upon  I  BfPPahannock,  winning  at  Gaines  Mills  the  rank 
career  of  diplomacy,  bring  charged  by  President  °*  brevet-colonel,  and  at  Malvern  Hill  that  of 
Jackson  with  a  special  mission  to  Russia  for  brevet-brigadier-general.  He  was  in  the  battla 
the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty.  On  his  °^  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg  and  ^  pro- 
letum,  in  1833,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  «"!«''  brevet-major-general  In  1864  be  WM' 
About  this  time  the  ami-slavery  agitation  began  "sistant  provost- marshal  for  New  Yorit  lo 
to  assume  importance.  Buchanan  wished  to  '87°  ^^  "^''"^  *"■"  '"""e  service. 
prevent  the  agitation  reaching  Congress,  by  de-  Buchanan,  Robert  WiUUniB,  English  poet 
daring  its  incompetency  to  deal  with  it.  He  and  novelist :  b.  Caverswall.  Staffordshire,  iS 
held  that  constitutionally  it  was  a  question  for  Aug.  1841  ;  d.  London.  10  June  1901.  He  re- 
the  individual  States,  and  that  it  was  better  for  ceived  his  education  in  Gla^ow,  and  while 
alt  parties,  even  for  the  slaves  themielvcs,  that  yonng  went  to  Londtm  to  engage  in  literaturt. 
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FIFTEENTH   PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 
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Hia'attack  upon ' DasCe' Gabriel  RofsattJ,  'The  Bucharest,  bao-k^est',  or  BnJ^atMt 
Fkshly  School  ot  Poetry,'  drew  a  famous  letter  (Rumanian,  Bucureics,  that  is,  'tdty  of  ]oy*J^ 
from  that  poet  ob  '^The  Stealthy  School  of  Criti-  lonnerly  the  chief  city  of  Walacbia,  now  the 
cisiu,'  and  a  Bcatbing  pamphlet  from  Swin-  capital  oi  the  Icingdom  of  Rumania,  on.  the  Dim~ 
burne.  'Under  the  Microscope'  (1872).  It  bovitza,  37  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  most 
sboold  be  added  that  in  later  life  he  re|:relted  populous  city  of  southeastern  Europe  &itec  Con- 
his  course  in  this  matter.  His  poems  include  sUntinople  and  Budapest,  and  is  spoken  of  Iff 
'Undertones'  (1S63}  ;  'Idylls  and  Legends  of  the  Rumanians  as  the  Paris  of  the  East.  Be- 
Inverbuni'  (1S&5) ;  'London  Poems,'  his  best  sides  being  the  scat  of  gpvemment,  Bucharest  is 
effort  (j866)  ;  'North  Coast  Poems'  (1867);  the  residence  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  The 
'Book  of  Orm,  the  Celt'  (1868)  ;  'SL  Abe  and  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story,  built  ot  brick. 
His  Seven  Wives'  (1871)1  'Napoleon  Fallen:  a  pointed  externally,  and  have  metal  roofs.  The 
Lyrical  Drama'  (1871)  ;  'The  Drama  of  Kings'  streets  are  mosUy  narrow  and  crooked,  the 
(1871);  'Ballads  of  Love,  Life  and  Humor'  most  important  being  ibe  Boulevard,  running 
(1882) ;  'The  Cily  of  Dreams'  (1888) ;  'White  from  east  to  west,  the  Galea  Victoriei,  the  Lip- 
Rose  and  Red'  ;  'The  Wandering  Jew'  (1893).  scani,  and  the  Karlsstrasse.  There  are  statues 
His  best  novels  are  'The  Shadow  of  the  Sword*  to  Joan  Heliade-Radulescu,  the  father  of  Ru- 
(1876);  < A  Child  of  Nature'  (1879);  'God  and  manian  literature;  George  Lazar;  and  olhers. 
the  Man'  (1881)  ;  'The  Martyrdom  of  Made-  Twelve  bridges,  five  of  iron,  and  seven  of  stone, 
line'  (1882) ;  and  'Foxglove  Manor'  (1884).  cross  the  Dimbovitza,  a  small,  muddy  stream 

Bnchusn,  WiUiam  Insco,  American  dipio-  tbat  formerly  caused  a  good  deal  of  damage  by 
mt:  b.  near  Covington,  Ohio,  10  Sept.  ife;  imindations.  From  1885  till  1896  extensive  for- 
d.  17  Oct  i(pOQ.  Educated  in  coontry  schools,  tifications  were  erected,  there  being  now  18  forts 
living  <»i  a  farm  in  e»rly  lite ;  removed  to  m  the  circle  of  defense  The  mhabitants  neanljr 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  188a.  In  1804  he  was  ai^  all  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  churche* 
pointed  United  SUtes  Minister  to  the  Argen-  are  very  numerous,  but  few  of  them  are  archi- 
tine  Republic;  fn  1903  was  appointed  Utrited  tecturally  noteworthy;  the  chief  being  the  metro- 
States  minister  to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  politaii  cathedral,  built  in  1656,  restored  in  1834, 

Buchana'nia.  a  genus  of  anacardiacr,  named  ^"1 '^",'*'J;«-,?''  =,5"i'_i"^  ^J""  f  .r^lw  *'' nl" 

after    Dr.    BuchaJn  .Hamilto.n,   a    wdl-known  ^"^  ^^  '  i"  ^  "  '^S-Sj^^^^r^V'^    '^^^^^^ 


1  botanist.     B.   lalifoHa  is  a  large  Indiai 


of  the  city.    Bucharest  has  a  tmiversitjr. 


^  the  ke^d  of  t^'"n„rrf  whidf  ismuch  -'"'  connected  with  it  a  public  library 
used  in  native  confectionery.  museum  of  natjit^l  h.story  and  antiquities. 
„  ,  ,  ._,,..  r  .1  There  are  four  lyceums,  two  gymnasia,  some 
Buchamtea,.  bak'5n-its,  a  sect  of  enthu-  technical  and  military  schools,  a  conservatory 
siasts  who  sprtmg  up  at  Irvine,  in  the  west  of  of  music,  girls'  schools,  and  other  ediicattbnal 
Scotland,  about  1783.  Rer.  Hugh  White,  the  institutions.  There  are  a  few  fine  public  build- 
mmister  ot  a  congregation  of  the  Relief  Church  jngs,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  roysl 
in  that  town,  having  been  invited  to  pr«ich  in  palace,  recently  rebnilt;  among  the  others  being 
the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow.  Ehiabeth  Bu-  the  new  Palace  of  Justice,  the  National  Theatre, 
chan,  the  wife  of  a  pamter,  vras  captivated  with  th^  athenatum,  the  post-ofRce,  and  several  line 
his  eloquence,  and  writing  to  him.  announced  hotels.  What  chiefly  distinguishes  Bucharest  is 
that  he  was  the  fi^st  who  had  spoken  to  her  the  magnificence  of  the  public  gardens.  There 
heart,  and  requested  permission  to  pay  him  a  jg  a  mixture  in  the  population  of  eastern  habits, 
visit  at  Irvine,  that  the  work  of  her  conversion  ^Jth  European  civUization  ulxmg  the  npper 
might  be  perfected.  On  her  arrival  she  was  dasses.  The  manufactures  comprise  iron  gomU, 
Joyfully  received  by  the  members  of  the  con-  earthenware,  leather,  linen,  soap,  paper,  beer, 
gregation.  engaged  without  intermission  in  rcli-  etc.,  hut  they  are  of  no  great  importance.  There 
gious  exercises,  went  from  house  to  house,  con-  [g  ^n  active  trade.  Bucharest  being  an  entrcfidt 
duaed  family  worship,  answcrtid  questions,  re-  both  for  the  kingdom  of  Rumania  and  for  ad- 
solved  doubts,  explained  the  Scriptures,  and  tes-  jacent  conntries.  It  imports  manuf*ctur«d 
tified  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  goods,  and  exports  grain,  wool,  honey,  waK, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  talJow,  and  cattle,  the  produce  of  the  country, 
abandon  the  concerns  of  time  and  prepare  for  Jn  kSqB,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  WalacWa, 
the  reception  of  Christ  White  was  complained  jt  ^^s  only  a  village.  It  was  pillaged  by  the 
of  to  the  presbytery,  by  which  he  was  deposed  Servians  in  1716;  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1769 
from  his  ministry.  Thus  a  distinct  party  was  gnd  1806;  occupied  by  them  again  in  1838-9  and 
formed,  the  meetings  oi  which  were  commonly  1853-4;  by  the  Austrians.in  1774.  1789,  and  1654; 
held  at  night,  and  on  these  occasions  the  new  ^aa  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1847;  and  be- 
prophetess  indulged  in  her  reveries,  styling  her-  came  the  capital  of  Rumania  in  186a,  Peace  con- 
self  the  Woman  of  the  Twelfth  of  Revelations,  g„gses  were  held  here,  1772-3,  and  in  1813,  and 
and  White  her  first-born.  Such  gross  outrage  Y„  1886  peace  was  concluded  here  between  Ser- 
on  the  common  sense  of  the  inhabitants  occa-  ^^  j„j  Bulgaria.  Pop.  about  300,000.  See 
sioned  a  popular  tumult,  to  save  her  from  the  bucbamst,  Peace  or;  Buchammt,  UNiraisiTr 
fury  of  which  the  magistrate  sent  her  under 
escort  to  some  distance;   after  which,  with  her 

clerical  friend,  and  about  40  deluded  followers,  Bticharest,  Peace  of,  a  treaty  signed  28 

she  wandered  un  and  down  the  country,  singing.  May  1812,  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.    In 

and  avowing  that   they   were  travelers   fw  the  November  1806  the  Emperor  Alexander  took  up 

New  jenisaTem,  and  the  expectants  of  the  im-  arms  for  the  protection  of  Moldavia  and  Wala- 

inediate   coming   of   Christ.    They   had   a   com-  chia,  and  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the  free 

tnon  fund,  and  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  navigation     of     the     Bosphorus.     He     occupied 

work,  as  tbey  believed  God  would  not  suffer  Moldavia,  upon  which  the  Porte  declared  war 

them  to  want.    See  Bucham^  Elspeth.  against  Russia,  7  Jan   '""     * •■-=" 
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cTcr,  was  agreed  upon  at  Slobosia,  24  Aug.  1S07,  their  orinn  chiefly  to  biniidf,  and  have  been 
and  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce  in  Apnl  collectively  denominated  'Buchezism.'  The 
]8q6,  it  was  tacitly  continued ;  but  in  April  1S09  fundamental  idea  of  his  system  is  that  of  the 
the  war  was  renewed.  The  Russians  advanced  progress  and  development  of  the  human  race, 
to  Bulgaria,  and  after  two  fierce  campaigns  re-  But  progress  presupposes  an  aim,  and  this  aim 
mained  masters  of  the  Danube.  The  Porte  now  must  be  pointed  out  beforehand,  or  revealed. 
offered  terms  of  peace.  A  congress  was  opened  Thus  the  idea  of  progress  leads  him  to  the 
at  Bucharest  in  December  iSii.  Napoleon  did  orthodox  belief  in  revelation.  This  theory  is 
all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  Porte  to  continue  worked  out  in  his  'Introduction  A  la  Science 
the  war;  hut  the  interposition  of  Great  Britain  de  I'Histoire'  (1833)  •  and  his  'Essai  d'on 
and  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  concessions  of  Rus-  Traiti  Complet  de  Philosophic  au  Point  de  Vue 
sia,  and  the  distrust  of'the  Porte  toward  Napo-  du  Catholicisme  et  du  Progres*  (1839)-  Along 
leon.  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  Peace  of  with  his  predilections  for  the  Catholic  Church 
Bucharest.  The  Porte  gave  up  to  Russia  all  he  still  retained  his  strons  democratic  and  re- 
Bessarabia  and  a  third  of  Moldavia,  with  the  publican  opinions,  and  with  M.  Roux-Lavergne 
fortresses  of  Choczim,  Bender.  Ismail,  and  Kilia,  published  'Histoire  Parlementaire  de  la  Rivolu- 
so  that  the  Pruth,  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  lion  Fran^aise^  ou  Journal  des  Assemblees  Na- 
the  Danube,  became  the  boundary  between  the  tionales,  depuis  1789  jusqu'en  1815'  (40  vols, 
two  powers,  and  from  thence  the  left  bank  of  1833-8).  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was 
the  Danube  as  far  as  Kilia,  and  even  to  its  en-  elected  to  the  constituent  National  Assembly, 
trance  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Russians  gave  of  which  he  was  soon  appointed  president, 
back  the  rest  of  their  conquests.  In  Asia  the  Thenceforth  he  held  aloof  from  public  life,  proa* 
boundaries  were  established  as  before  the  war.  eculing  his  studies  and   writing  several   works. 

The  boundary  then   settled  between  Russia  an'  "      ■        ■     ■     — 

Turkey  was  modified  in  favor  of  the   Porte  a 

the  Peace  of  Paris,  30  March  1856.  _     .  .    ,     ,,          ,,  .,    ,   -.      .,                .         , 

■n     1.        ^    TT  -        -^     r                     -.     ■  Buchhal*  (booH'halts)  Faimly,  a  senes  of 

Buchareat,   University   of    a   university   m  gj^^t^hes    by    >ulius     Stinde,    repfwenting    life 

the  city  of  Bucharest    under  the  control  of  the  ^^         ^^e  middle-classes  of  the  German  Spiral. 

state  government  of  Rumania.     It  was  founded  The   books   are   entertainingly   written,  and  are 

in    18^,     In    addition    to    the    usual    academic  very  popular  in  Germany, 
scientific,    and    profes.^iional    departments,    wilh 

courses  followed  by  about  4.300  students,  there  BUchncr,  Friedrich  Karl  Chriatian  Ladvq, 

is  a  school  of  pharmacy.     There  are  museums  fred-riH  kar!  kres'ti>an  lood-vig  hiJH'ner,  Ger- 

and  laboratories  connected  with  the  university.  man   physician   and   materialist   philosopher:   b. 

Bilcheler,  Fran*,  frants  buk'e-ler,  German  Darmstadt,    39    March    1824;    d.    Darmstadt,    1 

philol(«ist;     b.    Rheinberg,    3    June     1837.     He  May    1899.     He   studied   at   Giessen,   Strasburg, 

Studied  at  Bonn  and  has  been  professor  there  Wuriburg    and  Vienna;  became  a  lecturer  at 

from  1870.     His  speciahy  has  been  in  the  field  Jubmgen   University;    and,    in    1855,    published 

of   ancient    Italian    dialects.    He   has   published  'Kraft  und  Stoff'Ci4th  ed.  1876;  English  trans- 

<Grundriss  der  lateinischen  Deklination*  (1866).  "tion.  'Force  and  Matter'   1870),  m  which  he 

and  other  in^wrtant  works,  and  since  1878  has  attempted  sciemifically  to  establish  a  materialis- 

been    an   associate    editor   of   the    <Rheinisches  t^c  view  of  the  universe.    A  violent  controversy 

Museum  fiir  Philologie.*  ^^^  raised;  and  Biichner  saw  himself  compelled 

Bucher.  Anbn  Ton.  an'tSn  ffln   booH'cr,  "/^«"  >'"  i^'""!'!?:  "  w'  ^^  ^^'"  '"'*''"' 

f^i   n.   M    ««!.«-;— ^  .^Jil^.    k     u„n;^i,     a    r™..  practice    in    Darmstadt.     He    wrote    numerous 

iC^H   "SiT   H.  w,?  ;H,,;,.«i^i  rh/li^?rn  contributions  to  periodicals  on  physiological  and 

and    was    consecrated    pncst    in    1708.     In    his  nartmi-nt     (Nati.r    imri     nwtt)      {,Rc-,\-     <  a,,^ 
different  offices  as  a  public  teacher  he  did  a  great  ??"'Ji'="l^  w-    L  ^  t.y   rl^^^T^^^  '      11 
deal   in   his   day  to   instruct   and   enlighten   his  ^^'£'  ""'^n^J'^^^^f^l'    .^.'^^U^V*^ 
country.    He  i^urred  the  enmity  of  the  Jesuits  J^ZnLlP^.^    T'  ^     ^  f  God  the  intel. 
fa- his  satirical  attacks  upon  them     Hiscontribu-  ^jlV^T^  ili,^^^'',  ^^S   f"L^^    translated 
t^s  to  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  in  Bavaria  ^y^"  *  'Antiquity  of  Man'  (1864). 
(Beitrage  lur  Geschichte  der  Jesuiten  in  Baiern)  Bfichner,    Ceorg,    ga'ofg,     German     poet, 
are   of    great    historical    value.    His    collected  brother  of  F.  K.  C.  L.  Biichner  (q.v.) :  b.  God- 
works  appeared  in  1819-20.  dleau,  near  Darmstadt,  17' Oct.  1813;  d.  Zurich, 
Buchu,  Philippe  Joseph  Benjamin,  fi'lep  Switzerland,   19  Feb.   1837.     In   1834  he  -entered 
zho-zef  bofi-zha-mSA  bS-sha,  French  philoso-  the  political  arena  with  a  manifesto  entitled  'The 
pher:  b.   Matange-la-Pelite    (now  in  Belgium),  Rural     Messenger,'     and    bearing    the    motto: 
31  March  1796;  d.  Rodez,  France,  12  Aug.  1863.  "Peace  to  the  cabin;   war  to  the  palace.*    To 
He  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  natural  escape   arrest   he  fled    to    Strasburg,    where   he 
sciences,  and  in  particular  to  medicine,  receiving  studied  the  philosophies  of  Descartes  and   Spi- 
his  doctor's  degree  In   1825,    He  was   bitterly  nota.    He  wrote  a    drama   in    1834,   on    'The 
hostile  to   the   government   of  the   Restoration,  Death   of  Danton,'   the  work  of  a  genuine  but 
and  was  one  of  those  who.  in  1821,  founded  the  undisciplined    poet    His     'Complete    Works,' 
French  Society  of  Carbonari.     He  became  chief  ,i,ith  biography,  was  published  m  187* 
editor  of  the  'Journal  des  Progres  des  Sciences 

et  Institutions   Medicales,'   and  in  1826  assisted  Bnchner,   Hans,   bants   booH'ner,    German 

in    editing   the    'Producteur,'    a    weekly    paper  scientist  ;_b.  Munich,  1850.     After  studying  at  the 

which  advocated  the  doctrines  of  Saint-Simon-  universities   of    Strasburg  and   Giessen,   he  b^ 

ism.    In  1831  he  founded  a  journal  of  moral  came  lecturer  on  hygiene  at  Munich  in  18B0  and 

and   political   science,   called,  'L'Europeen,'    in  professor  in  1892.    He  has  made  many  impor- 

which  he  expounded  those  doctrines  which  owe  tanl  researches  in  bacteriology. 
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BOchaar,  LoUs,  Ioo-Ce  bflH'nir,  German  Bochttl  Collie,  a  co-educational  instltu- 

poet  and  novdiit,  sister  of  Gtorg  BtichiKr:  b.  12  ti'on  in  Akron,  Ohio,  fonnded  in  1871,  under  the 

Jime  1831 ;  d.  Dannsuult,  a6  Nor.  1877.    Her  firtt  auspices  of  the  Universalist  Church,  and  named 

pablicatkm,  <WonKn  and  Their  Calling'  (1855),  for  John  R.  Buchtel,  who  gave  it  $soojxo.     In 

was  foltowed  tqr  manj  others  on  the  *wcMnan'B  igio  its  productive  funds  were  $190,000,  and  in- 

rights  question* ;  it  coDimanded  much  attention,  come   $^^,206  and  the   value  of  the   buildings 

and  reached  a  fifth  edition  (1883).    She  wrote  and  grounds  about  $300,000.     It  had  30  pro- 

a  rolinne  of  tale^  'From  Life*   (1861)  ;  <Foet-  fessors,  and  297  students,  and  some  9,000  vol- 

Voic«a  of  Home  and  Foreign  Lands';  wvcral  umes  in  its  library. 

original      poems;      'Womans     Heart';     some  Bnchu,   bCTcfl.  a  South   African  name  for 

Christmas  Stones' ;  etc.  several  species  of  baronna,  especially  B.  crenala, 

Bachner,  Max,  German  traveler  and  scien-  cretmlata,  and  serralifolia.      They  belong  to  the 

tist :  b.   Hamburg,  25  April  1846.     After  serving  order    Rutacex,    and    the    section    Endiosmta. 

as   surgeon   in   the  German  army  and  navy,   he  They   have    a    powerful    and    usually    offensive 

traveled    around    the    earth    (1875),    and    spent  odor,  and  h.ive  been  recommended  as  anlispaS' 

sonw  time  in   New  Zealand.    In  1878  he  bore  modics  and  diuretics. 

presents  from  the  emperor  to  Muatiamvo,  in  the  Buck,  Carl  Darling,  American  philologist: 
Idngdom  of  Lunda,  in  equatorial  Africa.    After  b.  Bucksport,  Me.,  2  Oct.  1866.    He  graduated 
several   vain  attempts  to  break  through  toward  from   Yale  in   1886;   took  the  degree  of   Ph.D. 
the   north,   he   returned    to   the   coast.     In    1884  there  in  1889;  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
he  accomtenied  Nachtigal  in  founding  the  col-  c^an   School   of   Classical   Studies   at   Athens   in 
onies  of  Togo  and  Kamerun,  in  western  Afric^  1887-9.    In   1892,  he  became  professor  of  San- 
where  he  acted  temporarily  as  representative  of  skrif  and  comparative  philology  at  the  University 
the  German  empire,  fought  the  natives,  and  con-  of   Chicago.     He   has   written    'Vocalismus   der 
eluded    treaties  with  chiefs   in   the   interior.     In  Qkischen   Sprache';    'Discoveries   in   the   Attic 
1888,  as  conservator  of  the  Ethnographical  Mn-  Dcme  of  Ikaria'   (in  "Papers  of  the  American 
setjm     of    MiJnich.    he    traveled    in    Australia,  School  of  Classical   Study,   Athens,'   Vol.   V.): 
Guinea,    and    East    Asia.    He    wrote    'A    Trip  <The    Oscan-Umbrian    Verb    System' ;    'Latin 
Through  the  Pacific  Ocean*  (1878)  ;  and  <Kam-  Grammar'    (with    W.    G,    Hale);    and    several 
enm'    (1888).  papers  in  the  'American  Journal  of  Philology.' 
Bucbon,  Jean  Alexandre,  zhSri  a-lCks-andr  Bock,     Dudley,     American     organist     and 
bu-shon,    French    historical    writer:    b.    Mine-  composer:   b.   Hartford,  Conn.,   10  March  183O- 
lou-Salon,      21      May      1791 ;      d.      30     April  After  musical  study  at  home  and  in  Leipsic, 
1846.     Having     gone     to     Paris,     he     became  whence  he  returned  in  1862,  he  became  organ- 
collaborateur    on    several    liberal  journals,  and  ist  at  Park  Church,  Hartford,  and  successively 
early     took    part    in    the    opposition    to    the  at  St  James'  Church,  Chicago,  Mnsic  Hall,  Bos- 
restoration.     He    was     in    consequence    several  ton,  and  Sl  Ann's  Church,  Church  of  the  Holy 
times   prosecuted  by  the  government,  and  his  'Trinity,  and  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  retir- 
writin^,  such  as  his   'Vie  de  Tasse'    (1817),  ing  in  1903.    He  has  written  several  books:    'A 
were   mterdicted.     In  1821  he  gave  a  course  of  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms'  ;  a  work  on  'The 
lectures   in  the   Athenaeum   on   the   history  of  Influence  of  the  Organ  in  History'   C'882),  etc 
dramatic  art  in  England;  and  in  the  following  The  'Centennial  Cantata,'  for  the  opening  of  the 
years  he  traveled  over  the  greater  part  of  Eu-  Exposition  of  1876,  by  appointment  of  the  U.  S. 
rope  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  documents  to  Centennial  (Commission,  the  'Forty-sixth  Psalm' 
illustrate  the  history  of  France  during  the  Mid-  the    'Legend    of    Don    Munio,'    the    'Golden 
die  Ages.    After  his   return  he   published  his  L^end,'   and  the   'Marmion'  symphonic  over- 
'Collection    des    Chroniques    Nationales    Fran-  ture,  are  among  his  larger  works  with  orchestra. 
^scs,  Writes  en   Langue  Vulgaire   du   Xlllme  He  has  also  composited  chamber  music,  songs, 
au    XVIme    Sitele'     (47    vols.    1824-9),    vfhich  and  male-voice  pieces.     Among  his  later  works 
he  began   with   the    'Chroniques   de   Froissart*  may    likewise   be    mentioned    'The    Voyage    of 
<I5  vols.  1824-6).    He  was  appointed  inspector  Columbus,'  'The  Light  of  Asia,'  'The  Christian 
of  the  archives  and  libraries  of  France  in  1828,  Year,'  and  'Deseret'  a  comic  opera. 
and   in    1829    inspector-general   of   the   depart-  Buck,  Jirah   Dewey,  American  physlciaa 
mental  and  communal  archives;  but  soon  lost  and  theosophist:  b.  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  18^    He 
his  office  throu^  a  change  of  ministry.    In  ad-  gradtnted  in  1864  from  the  Oeveland  Homceo- 
dition  to  the  works  of  this  indefatigable  writer  pathic  College,  became  professor  in  that  mstitn- 
already;  mentioned,  may  be  named  his  'Histoire  tion  and  later  settled  in  practice  in  Cincinnati 
Populaire  des  Fran?ais'  (1832)  ;  <La  Grece  Con-  He  was  afterward  made  professor  of  therapeu- 
linentalc  ct  la  Moree'    (1843);    'Histoire  des  tics  in  the  Pulte  Medical  College,    He  is  well- 
Conquetes   et   de   I'Etablissement    des    Fran^ais  known    far    his    theosophical    studies    and    has 
dans  les  Etats  de  I'ancienne  Grece  sous  les  ViUc-  been  elected  president  of  the  Theosophical  Soci- 
Hardouin'   (1846)  ;  besides  his  editions  of  Bran-  ety   in   America.     Amotig   his   works   are    'The 
tome,  etc.,  and  his  articles  in  cyclopedias  and  Nature  and   Aims   of  Thcosonhy':    'A   Study 
magazines.  of  Man  and  the  Way  to  Health' ;  'Mystic  Ma- 
Btichtcl,  book'jel,  Heniy  Aagunus,  Ameri-  BOnry' ;  'Browning's  Paracelsus  and  Other  Es- 
can  clergyman  and  educator:    b.  Akron,  Ohio,  says' ;  'Why  I  Am  a  Theosophist.' 
30  Sept.    1847.    He   was    educated    at    Asbury  Bock,  a  name  sometimes  distinctiTely  ap- 
(now  De  Pauw)  University,  entered  the  Metho-  propriated    to    the    adult    male    of    the    fallow 
dist  ministry,   and  held   pastorates    in   various  deer,  the  female  of  which  is  a  doe.    The  term 
parts  of  Indiana,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  is    often    also    applied    to    the    male    of    other 
Colorado.    Since   1900  he  has  been  chancellor  species  of  deer,  as  of  the  roebuck,  althou^ 
□f  the  University  of  Denver.    In  1906  he  was  never  to   that  of  the  red   deer,   whkh,  when 
elected  governor  of  Colorado.         '  mature,  is  a  stag  or  a  hart 
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Bnck-bctui,  BoE-beui,  or  ltf>ndi>tt«foil  England  from  NbrniHndT  iif  th«  tiine  of  WU- 
iMenyantltet  Irifoliata),  a  beautifut  plant  be-  liam  the  Cottqueror.  His  father  was  George 
•onging  to  the  Menyontkett,  a  subdivision  of  Villiers,  Knight ;  his  mother  was  descended 
the  natural  ordrr  of  the  Gentianacea.  It  is  from  the  ancient  family  of  Beaumont  Hia 
common  in  spong;,  boggy  soils,  throughout  the  father  died  when  he  was  13,  and  at  18  he  was 
northern  temperate  lands,  and  flowers  about  the  sent  to  France,  where  he  resided  three  years, 
latter  end  of  May  and  early  June.  It  has  a  and  acquired  great  skill  in  all  bodi>y  exercises, 
procumbent  stem  rising  to  a  hetgiit  of  6  to  This,  together  with  his  beauty  of  person  and 
12  inches,  and  covered  by  the  sheaths  of  the  graceful  manners,  made  so  great  an  impression 
leaves,  and  a  creeping  jointed  root.  The  leaves  on  James  I.,  who  gave  him  the  familiar  name 
are  trifoliate  (like  those  of  clover),  with  obtuse,  of  Steenie,  that  in  less  than  two  years  he  was 
ovate  leaflets.  Tlie  flower-stalk  terminates  in  made  a  knight,  a  gentlcmaij  of  the  bed-chamber,  . 
a  thyrse  of  white  flowers,  rose-colored  out-  baron,  viscount,  Jdarquis  al  Buckingham,  lord 
wardly.  The  calyx  is  five-parted,  the  corolla  high  admiral,  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
funnel-shaped,  spreading,  and  clothed  on  the  etc.,  and  at  last  dispenser  of  all  the  honors, 
inner  surface  with  a  coating  of  dense  fleshy  <rffices,  favors,  and  revenues  of  the  three  king- 
hairs.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  one-celled,  two-  doms,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  ambilioit, 
valved  capsule  containing  numerous  seeds.  The  his  cupidity,  and  his  caprice.  The  nation  wu 
whole  plant,  the  root  especially,  has  an  intensely  indignant  at  seeing  merit  undervalued,  the  pco- 
bitter  taste,  and  an  extract  of  it  ranks  as  a  pie  trampled  upon,  the  notnlity  humbled,  tfae 
valuable  tonic  quite  equal  in  its  effects  to  gen-  crown  impoverished  and  degraded,  to  elevate 
tian.  It  is  not  so  frequently  employed  now,  and  enrich  a  weak  and  insolent  favorite.  Such 
however,  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  said  to  be  rapid  and  undeserved  promotion  likewise  caused 
beneficial  in  intermittent  fevers,  gout,  liver  com-  many  private  jealousies.  In  1623  he  engaged 
plaints,  dropsy,  scurvy,  etc.  In  the  north  of  in  a  romantic  adventure  with  Charles,  Prince 
Europe  it  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  hops  to  of  Wales,  in  connection  with  which  traitorotts 
give  bitterness  to  beer ;  and  in  Lapland  an  views  have  been  attributed  to  him.  The  Earl 
unpalatable  kind  of  bread  is  made  from  the  of  Bristol  was  negotiating  a  marriage  for  the 
powdered  roots.  prince  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain.    Buckingham 

Boctboard,  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  having  P^suaded  the  prince  to  go  to  Madrid^  and 
the  seat  mounted  on  an  elastic  board  instead  of  ^^""^  P"  ^'^  S"".. '"  P.""^.  ^^%  ^,  ""^ 
springs.  Buckboards  were  intended  originally  '""'Bn'to,  passed  through  vanous  adventure. 
for  rSugh  and  hilly  roads  and  were  rather  prim-  ^^  .«"'  °"  ^^^''  ^J'^''  ^^^  pmwss  Hennctta 
itive  in  construction,  but  became  so  pt^ular  Mar.a  of  France,  whom  Charles  afterward  mar- 
that  the  styles  at  present  employed  aie  Veatly  ^JS^'  The  result  of  this  journey  .s  well  knowa 
improved  in  form  and  finish.  '^  '  The  marriage  was  broken  pt*.  war  declared 
with  Spain,  and  Bristol  was  impeached.    Buck- 

Bucketa,  in  water-wheels,  are  a  series  of  ingham  was  created  a  duke  during  his  absence, 

cavities  mto  which  the  water  is  delivered,  on  the  and   whatever  misconduct   may  have  been  asso- 

circumference   of   the    wheel   to   be   set    in   mo-  ciated    with    the    design    or    execution    of    his 

tion.     By  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  the  buck-  mission,    his    favor    with    the   king   and   prince 

ets  will  be  alternately  erected  so  as  to  receive  remained    unimpaired.    James    died    in    March 

water  and   inverted   so  as   to  discharge   it;   the  1625,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  Buckingham 

loaded  side  will  descend,  and  present  the  empty  was    sent   to   France   as   proxy   for    Charles    I., 

buckets  in  succession  to  the  current,  and  thus  to    marry    the    Princess    Henrietta    Maria.    In 

keep    up    a    constant    revolution    of   the   wheel  the  following  year  the  unpopularity  of  the  war 

Buckets   made  of   wood  and  of  various  metals,  with    Spain,   and   the   failure   of  the  expedition 

are  also   used  tor  many  other  mechanical  pur-  to    Cadit,    caused    his    impeachment,    from    the 

poses,  as  in  grain-elevators,  dredges,  etc  consequences  of  which   he   was  saved   by  his 

Buckeye.      The    name   in    the    central    and  ^^vor  with  the  kin^.     His   intrigues  soon  after 

southern    United    States   for    native   species   of  brought   on   war  with   France,   and   he  was   in- 

trees  of  the  horse-chestnut  genus,  especially  the  trusted  with  an  expedition  to  succor  the  Roch- 

sweet  buckeye  (AIscvliu  octandro).  abundant  in  e"ese,  hut  they  refused  his  aid,  and  he  carried 

UT  his    forces    to    the    Isle    of   Rhi,    where,    after 

.,  three  months  spent  in  unskilful  operations,  he 
suffered  a  defeat  in  re-embarking  which  cost 
2,000  men.    Notwithstanding  this  proof  of  in- 

Buck'ham,  Matthew  Henry,  American  edu-  capacity,  a  large  force  was  again  intrusted  to 

cater;  b.  Leic:''t.;rshire,  England,   1832;  d.  a()  him   to    renew   the   attempt    on    Rochelle.    He 

Nov.   191a     He  came  to  the   United   States  in  went  to  Portsmouth  to  superintend  the  prepara- 

infancy.     In   1851   he  was   graduated   from  the  tion,  and  there  was  assassinated  by  John  Felton, 

University  of  Vermont  and  later  became  prio-  a  lieutenant  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  army 

cipal  of  the  academy  of  Lenox,   Mass.     After  in   consequence   of   being   disappointed    in   pro- 

■tudying  and   traveling   in   Europe,   he  became  motion. 

professor  of  Greek  in   the  University  of  Ver-  b     u   _t  r^  ^rn-  t^i_       t 

mont.   and   in    i8?r,  president     He   published  BucktoglMm,    0«>rg«    ITiniera,    D«k«    ot 

numerous  sermons,  addresses,  and  reviews.  ^"o°*  '''^.P'^5*™,'*-   h  We*'™!^ter,  30  Jan. 

Tin^ht.»««      c—  n.^..  ...,  '028;   d.   Kirkby  Moorside,  Yorkshire,  16  April 

Bnckhound.     See  DromotiNi-.  ^^'   ^f,„  ^J^j,;^  ^  fruity  Collide,  Cin- 

BuckuiKham,  buking-am,  Qeorge  Villiera,  bridge,  he  traveled  abroad,  and  on  his  return 

Duke    of,    British    courtier;    b.    Brookesby,  home,    after    the   commencement    of   the   dvil 

Leicestershire,    20   Aug.    1592;    d.    Portsmouth,  war,  he  was  presented  to  the  king  at  Oxford. 

24  Aug.  1628.    He  was  the  unworthy  favorite  of  He    served   in    the   lajai    army,   under  Prince 

James  L  and  Charles  I.    His  family  went  to  Rupert  and  Lord  Gerard.    Hia  tttau  wa»  aeticd 
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by  the  Paifemenf;  but  havinr  obtained  the  the  British  and  fqreign  Institnte— a  literal 
restor^on  of  it,  he  ttaTeled  With  his  brother  chih  which  he  had  mainly  contributed  to  form; 
into  France  and  Italy.  In  1648  he  returned  to  but  in  this  capacity  he  unfortunately  drew  upon 
Bngland,  aad'trat  with  Chsvlts' Il.'in  S>»>tland,  himself  the  animadversions  of  'Punch,'  which 
rod  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  He  fallowed  at  last  fairly  extinguished  the  society.  In  the 
ihat  prince  abroad,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  later  years  of  his  fife  be  delivered  lectures  in 
in  the  French  army  in  Flanders.  He  afterward  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  a  zealous 
returned  to  Ensland,  and  in  1657  married  promoter  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  president 
the  daaghter  of  Lord  Fairfax,  by  i^kh  means  of  the  London  Temperance  League.  In  1849 
he  repaired  the  ruin  of  his  fortune  in  the  royal  appeared  his  'National  Evils  and  Practical  Rem- 
canse.  He,  however,  preserved  (he  favor  of  edies.*  He  also  published  two  volumes  on  Bel- 
Charles  IL,  and  at  the  Restoration  was  made  gium,  the  Rhine,  and  Switzerland,  and  two  on 
master  of  the  horse.  He  alto  became  one  of  France  and  Piedmont,  the  result  of  tours  on  the 
the  king's  confidential  ministers,  who  were  des-  Continent.  His  last  work  was  his  'Autobicera- 
ignated  by  the  appellation  of  the  "Cabai*  phy,*  two  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  185S, 
<i667-73).     His  political  conduct  was,  like  his  hut  its  completion  was  prevented  by  the  authors 

eneral  behavior,  cbaracterixed  by  unprincipled  death.  A  few  years  before  this  the  East  India 
rity  and  imprtidence.  In  1666  he  engaged  in  Company  had  granted  him  a  pension,  which  was 
a  conspiracy  to  effect  a  change  of  the  govern-  afterward  contmued  to  his  widow,  and  he  had 
mcnt ;  notirithstanding  which,  he  recovered  the  also  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  from  the  civil  list 
**™''  o*  King  Charles,  which  he  r™eitedly  Buckingham,  Joseph  Tinker,  American 
abused.  The  profligan-  of  his  private  hfe  was  jonmalist:  b.  Windham,  Conn..  21  Dec.  1779: 
notonotis^  He  seduced  the  Countess  of  Shrews-  j.  Cambridge.  Mass..  n  April  1861,  His  father 
bury,  and  killed  her  husband  in  a  duel;  and  exhausted  bis  whole  property  in  supporting 
he  was  more  than  suswscted  of  having  been  ,t,g  American  army  during  the  Revolution,  and 
ttie  uisn^lor  of  the  infamous  Col  Blood  to  ji^j  leaving  a  family  without  means  of  support. 
his  brutal  outrage  agamst  the  Duke  of  Or-  ^t  Worthington,  Mass.,  Joseph  was  apprenticed 
iwmd  whom  he  attempted,  wrth  the  assistance  (^  ,  f^y  „jti,  ^.^om  lie  remained  for 
of  other  ruffians,  to  carry  to  Tybuni  and  hang  several  years,  during  which  he  made  himself 
on  the  ccanmon  gallows.  In  1677  he  was,  to.  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
getber  with  the  Earls  of  Shaftefibury  ^d  Sails-  education.  At  16  he  entered  a  printing-oflice 
bury  and  Lord  Wharton,  committed  to  the  ^^^  became  acquainted  with  the  elemcnU  of 
Tower  for  a  contempt,  by  order  of  the  House  ^^^  profession  in  which  he  was  afterward  to 
of  Lords,  but  on  petiUoninj  the  king,  they  were  ;„  distinction.  In  Boston,  1806,  he  began  life  ' 
released.  He  plotted  agamst  the  government  f^^  himself  by  the  publication  of  'The  Polyan- 
with  the  Dissenters,  and  made  himself  an  ob-  ^^us,'  a  monthly  magazine,  which,  after  one 
led  of  contempt  to  all  parties.  Pope  ('Moral  ^^^  ^^^s  discontinued  and  not  resumed  until 
Essays,'  epistle  3d)  has  more  Slrikmgly  than  jg,^:  In  i&g  he  published  for  sis  months  the 
accurately  described  bs  dcalh._  His  abilities  -Ordeat,'  a  weekly.  In  1817  he  began  the  pub- 
were  far  superior  to  those _  of  his  father;  and  ijcaibn  of  'The  New  England  Galaxy  and 
among  his  literary  compositions  the  comedy,  or  Masonic  Magazine,'  which  he  continued  until 
rather  the  witty  burlesque,  of  'The  Rehearsal'  jg^g.  From  i8ii  to  1834  he  published  'The 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  work  which  displays  no  jj^^  England  Magadnc'  In  1834  he  published 
common  powers,  and  which  greatly  contributed  ,h^  g^st  number  of  the  Boston  CourUr,  which 
to  the  correction  of  a  corrupted  public  taste.  ],g  continued  to  edit  until  1848.  Mr.  Bucking- 
Buckingham,  JameB  Silk,  English  traveler  ham  was  several  times  elected  to  the  legisla- 
and  editor:  b.  Flushing,  Cornwall,  as  Aug.  ture,  serving  in  both  Houses.  Among  his 
1786;  d.  London,  30  June  1855.  He  made  three  publications  deserving  mention  are:  'Specimens 
voyages  to  Lisbon  while  yet  a  mere  boy.  In  of  Newspaper  Literature,  with  Personal  Me- 
1815  he  went  to  Bombay,  and  in  the  following  moirs,  Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences'  (1850); 
year,  after  many  vicissitudes,  to  Calcutta,  where  and  'Personal  Memoirs  and  Recollections  of 
he   established    the    Calcutta   Journal,    but    the  Editorial  Life>  {i8sa). 

censorship  of  the  press  was  then  in  full  force  Buckingham,  -  William    Alfred,    American 

■n    India,    and    Buck mgham,    having    offended        ,itician:t,.  Lebanon,  Conn.,  28  May  1804;  d. 

government,  his   prm  ing  presses   were  seized^  Norwich,  3  Feb.  1875.    He  was  educated  i^  the 

and  he  himself  compelled  to  quit  the  presidency  common  schools ■  worked  on  his  father's  farm- 
of   Bengal   and   return  to   England,,  where   he  ,1^0  a  school-teacher,  and  at  Norwich,  1825". 

began  to  deiver  lectures  m  London  in  favor  of  ^  ^    ;  ;     dry-g^s,  becoming  iLter  a 

free   trade   to   the   East,   and   the   extincHon   of  manufacturer  and  sorierhing  of  a  capitalist.     In 

*''f  ^^  i"'''%  ^T''*  r(d.Ti,T^^«.,^  H«  1849  he  was  elected  mayor  St  Norwich,  to  which 

es^bhshed  in  London,  1824,  the  On^«iIa(  Her-  ^v  repeatedly  chosen.    For  nine  years 

old.  and  four  years  later  tht  Alhen^m,  now  (igjg-fie)  he  was  governor  of  Connecticut,  and 

one    of    the    foremost    English    weeklies,    and  ,,  ^.  -,i  the  most  efficient  of  the  "war  (rover- 

prepared  for  the  press  the  manu^r^t  jouma^  ZrT^M^t;^^Ti^L'  m^dr^iL 
of  his  travels.    In    TS22  appeared  ^Travels    n  f         ^^  (,„  ^^^^  ^^^ 

^lestine' ;    in    1825.    'Travels    in  Arabia'  ;m  .^  ^^^  temperMi^e  cause,  and  a 

i^vdlT'AsiJri^^TSL^  ^In  'k^^^  ^fc.^'reSs'"  ^^'^  ^"""^^  "'  '"  """^  '"'^■ 
was  chosen  member  of  Parliament  for  Sheffield.  <""*  °'>J«**-  ^  ^  .  ,  ^ 
and  retained  his  seat  till  1837.  Subsequently  Buckuishani,  or  Buckt,  an  inland  couubr, 
to  this  he  made  a  tour  of  three  years  in  Amer-  England,  bounded  north  and  northwest  by 
ica,  resulting  in  the  publication  of  eight  vol-  Northampton;  northeast  and  east  by  Bedford 
umes  on  the  United  States  and  one  on  British  and  Hertford;  southeast  by  Middlesex;  south- 
North  America.    In  1843  he  becatac  wcretary  to  we«  by  Berki,  and  west  by  Oxford.    Its  length. 
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north    to    south,    is    about   45    miles ;    greatest  $10,000  when  ill-hcahh  compelled  Urn  to  rcticn. 

breadth,  east  to  west,  33  miles ;  area,  746  square  In  all  he  received  from  Congress  for  hi*  inven- 

miles.    The     vale     of     Aylesbury,     stretching  tions  $70,000. 

through  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  celebrated  BuckUnd,  Fnnda  TrcTdyro,  Eiwlish 
for  its  fertility,  furnishes  rich  pasturage  tor  naturalist:  b.  Oxford,  17  Dec.  i8a6;  d.  London, 
vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  total  ,„  Dec.  1880.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
area  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  Buckland  (q.v.)  ;  graduated  at  Christ  Church, 
grass  IS  somewhat  more  than  400,000  acres.  Oxford,  and  having  studied  medicine  in  Paris 
of  which  considerably  more  than  half  is  in  and  London,  he  was  for  some  time  house  snr- 
permanent  pasture.  The  chief  cereal  crops  are  g^on  to  Sl  George's  Hospital,  when  he  joined 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  each  occupying  annually  the  ad  Life  Guards  as  assistant  surgeon,  a  peat 
from  about  22.000  to  30,000  acres.  Between  „hich  he  held  for  nine  years.  His  strong  pas- 
4,000,000  and  5,ooofloo  pounds  or  about  1,900  gjon  for  natural  history  soon  absorbed  all  his 
tons  of  butter,  are  annually  made  m  this  county,  thoughts,  and  he  became  a  constant  coutribn- 
Thebreedingand  fattening  of  cattle  are  largely  tor  to  'Field*  and  other  periodicals.  Latlwly 
carried  on,  Herefords  and  short-horns  being  j„  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  piscicul- 
favorite  breeds.  The  manufactures  of  Bucking-  ture,  a  subject  on  which  he  was  long  the  leading 
hamsh.re  are  unimportant  Among  thwn  are  authority.  His  advice  on  the  subject  was 
straw-plaiting  and  the  making  of  thread  lace,  sought  by  several  foreign  governments,  and  he 
*rooden  articles,  such  as  beechen  chairs,  turnery  „as  the  means  of  introducing  sahnon  and  trout 
etc.  There  are  also  paper-mills,  silk-miUs,  and  inm  the  Australian  and  New  ZeaUnd  waters. 
Other  manufactories  Ihe  mitieral  productions  He  was  appointed  inspector  of  salmon  fisheries 
of  this  county  are  of  no  great  importance.  The  ,„  ,857,  and  his  reports  as  commissioner  led  to 
county  IS  watered  by  the  Ouse.  the  Thame,  the  the  passing  of  several  useful  acts  of  Pariia- 
Thaines,  and  other  streams  and  is  mterse«ed  ment.  Besides  a  great  quantity  of  pleasant  goa- 
ty the  Great  Western  and  Northwestern  R.R.  s.  sipy  articles  contributed  to  various  periodicals, 
Buckingham  is  nominally  Ihe  county  town,  but  he  .published  'Curiosities  of  Natural  History' 
Aylesbury  is  the  assize  town.  Buckinghamshire  (1857-73)  ;  the  <Logboofc  of  a  Fisherman  and 
used  to  contain  three  parliamentary  boroiighs.  Zoologist'  (1876);  a  'Natural  History  of  Brit- 
namely,  Aylesbury,  Buckingham,  and  High  or  jjh  Fishes*  (1881);  and  other  works. 
Chipping  Wycombe,  which  now  give  name  to 

corresponding     parliamentary     divisions.      The  Buckland,   Wllliani,   English   geologist:  b. 

county  thus  returns  three  members  to  the  House  Axminster,  Devon,   12  March   1784;  d.   15  Aug. 

.  of  Commons.    It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  1856.    He    was    educated    first    at    Winchester, 

family     of     Hobart     Hampden.       Pop.     about  afterward   at    Corpus   Christi    College,    Oxford. 

190000  *ook  his  desree  of  B.A.  in   1803   and  obtained  a 

BucUnghtm,  a  municipal  and  formerly  a  ^'l^JL'^'Pj"-,?^-  ■f"'?"  "^"^  childhood  he 
parliameniaiVbirough  of  England,  capital  of  had  .been  familiar  with  the  ammonites  and  other 
the  county  of  its  own  name,  50  miles  northwest  ^"^  .]u  "i'  '"■  """"""^  T^y^ll  "fl"  "'™'!i 
Of  London,  situated  on  a  i;eninsula  formed  by  f"^  with  advancing  years  the  bent  of  his  mmd 
the  Ouse,  which  is  here  crossed  by  three  stone  l°F°'''K"^'  pursuits  was  developed  and  con- 
bridges.  The  town  hall  and  jail  are  large  and  ^=''-,  ^"  '°13  he  was  appointed  reader  m 
commodious  buildings.  The  parish  diurch,  """"^ bgy  at  Oxford,  and  m  i8r8  a  readership 
erected  in  1781,  is  a  spacious  rtructu re,  with  of  geology  was  instituted  for  him.  In  1825  he 
a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  spire,  *■"■  P^^ented  by  his  college  to  the  hying  of 
and  there  are  also  several  other  places  of  wor-  Stoke  Charity,  near  Whitchurch,  Hants,  and 
ship,  and  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  l'?^  ^?^^  7'u  v^  ^  j  '?"'«° V'J  '^°"*  "* 
Edward  VI.  MaltTng  and  tanning  are  carried  *<^  Chnslchurch  Cathedral.  Oxford.  He  WW 
on  to  some  extent;  and  a  good  deil  of  business  ^"""^  t'",<^'Eht  selected  to  write  the  celebrated 
is  done  In  wool  and  hops  In  the  vicinity  are  ^"'*«*|,^?t*I,  ^^"."""j.  ^,^,^  '"* '^^^IL""!; 
BCveral  limestone  quarries,  and  one  of  marble.  Z"  P"'''"^^^'  "^^" J**'  -^J^K^l  'Geology  and 
P™^  ,Kn,.f  »  cnn  Mineralogy  Considered  with  Reference  to  Nat- 
Pop  about  3,500,                               ,        ,          .  oral   Theology.'     In    1845,  he  was  made  dean 

Buckuigham    P«l«:e,    a    royal    palace    in  of  Westminster,  and  in  18^7  one  of  the  trustees 

London,    facing    St.    James  s    Part     It    is    the  of  the  British  Museum.     His  papers  contributed 

town  residence  of  the  king.  to   various   societies   and  periodi«ils   were  very 

Buckland,   Cyrus,  American  inventor:  b.  numerous.    He  was  a  fellow  and  twice  presi- 

Manchester,   Conn.,    10  Aug.    1799;   d.   26   Feb.  dent  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  of 

1891.     After  learning  the  trade  of  a  machinist,  the  Royal  Society  from  1818. 
he   assisted   in   building  the   machinery   for   the  i>„„i,i.„'jj„    „  i,,„j.„™.  .„„„...„  t.„~™ 

first  cotton-mills  erected  at  Chicopee  ^Us.  and  ,„^,^fc?^H:,n^r.  Tr  ZV5ll.^  ^^T^t 

became,    in    1828.    patternmaker    i"^    the   United  *^  ^"j"  ^/*  ^S*'""'  "V/^'  '"'("'""'i^ •  °*  ™ 

States   armory,   SprTngfield,   where  he   remained  °f"^^  "'■<'"  Hanmmehdace,,    tht  only  sp^^M 

for   28   years,    becoming   n^aster   mechanic.     He  SM'^^r     ^^  'I '''1 '°   ^"*'"f^"''''f,w"^ 

&e{f  fi?etr^ird%lf  L"=  ""^""i  KLs,°an^  o^^s  on  fe"  a 'c^ircumferer^o 

(acture  01  firearms    remodeled  old  weapons  and  „„„   ,C„    _    („,    „,   ,ii,   i,.;„i,,    „<   „    ™,„', 

j„; 1 . t  ..  J  „  1  .u    f     .  more  than  20   leet  at  ttie  lieignt   ot  a  mans 

Srt^u^nVocTs;?n%SedmaSesHVw;  <^- .^^   ^.^-""'^     '^   ''""-   «    -<'^' 

and   turn   gun-barrels   and    for   rifling   muskets.  "^***  '"  ^^  ^^*- 

and  many  other  novelties  in  the  manufacture  of         Bucklandit«,  the  name   of  two  minerals: 

firearms  and  ordnance.    Much  ot  his  machinery  (i)  Bucklandite  of  Hermann,  a  variety  ot  epi- 

was   adopted   by   foreign   governments.    As  he  dote;    (z)    Bucklandite  of  Levy,  a  variety  of 

received   nothing  for   his   labor  at  the   armory,  allanite   distinguished   by   being  anhydrous.     It 

e^tcepting     his     salary,     Congress     voted    him  occurs  in  small  black  crystaN  having  the  form 
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and  physical  properties  of  allanitc  in  in  iron  was  too  strong  «Tcn  for  hiiii,  and  before  the 
mine  near  Arendal,  Norway.  dose  o£  the  century,  a  great  Maple  trade  of 
BocUe,  Heniy  Thcwnaa,  English  historian:  Birmingham  had  become  Mtinct,  though  sho*- 
k  Lee,  Kent,  24  Nov.  1822;  d.  Damascus,  2g  bnchles  are  atiH  by  no  means  unknown. 
May  1862.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mer-  Buckler,  a  kind  of  small  shield  formerly 
chant,  and  received  his  education  partly  at  worn  on  the  left  arm,  a  piece  of  armor  varying 
home,  and  partly  at  Dr.  Hallowav  s  School,  in  form  and  material,  among  the  latter  being  . 
Gordon  House,  Kentish  Town.  His  delicate  wickerwork,  wood  covered  with  leather,  a  corn- 
health  prevented  his  remaining  long  at  school,  bination  of  wood  and  metal,  etc, 
but  his  love  of  learning  and  indefatigable  indus-  >,  t-  ,  „  ... 
try  as  a  student  suppired  any  deficiencies  in  his  BoclrteT,  Jarnw  MOBroe.  American  clergy- 
training,  and  he  was  to  a  great  extent  self-  V^^  and  editor :  b.  Rahwajr,  N.  J,,  16  Dec  iSjIl 
educated.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  his  JJ?  "*«  educated  at  Penningtwi  Seminary  and 
fathcr-s  counting-house,  but  he  displayed  no  ^esl^n  Universny.  and  studied  theology  at 
aptitude  for  business;  and  when  at  the  age  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  m  1858  entered  Aeminii- 
18  his  father's  death  left  him  an  ample  fortune,  'T  <>*  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Ho 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study.  The  only  has  had  charges  at  several  paces,  including 
thing  he  allowed  to  distract  him  from  his  more  Detroit,  New  ^ork,  and  Brooklyn,  the  last  oi 
serious  pursuits  was  his  favorite  game  of  chess,  »?£":"  «=  reUined  from  1866  to  la&j.  Since 
in  which  he  attained  such  excellence  as  to  be  '?8o  he  has  been  editor  of  the  New  York  Chru- 
recognized  as  one  of  the  first  English  masters  of  ^o"  Advocate.  He  has  published  <Two  Weeks 
the  game;  but  even  this  he  gave  up  when  he  ■"  ^e  Yosemite  and  Vicini^*  (1^3)  ;  '»ris- 
found  it  encroached  too  much  on  his  time.  He  "?"«.^"^ J.M  ^"*"  ,  ('^i;  ^^  °l  ^ild 
had  fornied  a  plan,  fo  which  he  dedicated  his  O*-*',  ^'?J;'=  travels  m  Three  CMitments' 
life,  of  writing  the  'History  of  Civilization  in  (iSPS)  !  'Extemporaneous  Oratory>  (1899); 
England*     in    conformitv    with    certain    philo-  a™  ''*"«•■  "O™*- 

sophical    principles,    and    with    an    exhaustive  Buckley,  Samuel  Botaford,  American  bot- 

treatment  in  regard  to  details  which  he  deemed  anist  and  geologist :  b,  Torrey,  Vates  County, 

indispensable  to  historical  accuracy,  which  made  N.   Y„  g  May  1809;  d.  Austin,  Texas,   18  Feb. 

the    work   he    had    undertaken    one    of    almost  j^.     He  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University 

incalculable  magnitude.     He  only  succeeded  in  j„   igjS,     During  his  travels  in  the  Southern 

finishing  two  volumes.    The  first,  published  in  States  he  investigated  the  botany,  choncolc^Ey, 

1858,  stated  with  copious  illustrations  the  plan  ^tc.,  of  those  regions,   discovering  many   new 

of  the  work ;  the  second,  issued  in  i86r,  con-  species  of  plants  and  shells.    Among  the  flora 

tained  a  digression  on  the  histories  of  Scotland  „as  the  new  genus  Buckleya,  which  was  named 

and    Spain,    intended    further  to  illustrate    his  in   his  honor.     He    determined   the  height   of 

design,  and  demonstrate  the  principles  or  which  Mount  Buckley,  North  Carolina,  and  of  several 

it  was  based.     These  works  gave  rise  to  much  other  summits.     From  1860-1  he  was  connected 

controversy,  but  it  has  been  generally  agreed  j^ith  the  State  survey  of  Texas  and  from  1866-7 

that  they  exhibit  great  boldness  and  originality  ^^^  State  geologist  of  Texas,     He  wrote  many 

of  design,  with  profound  and  accurate  scholar-  papers  of  a  scientific  nature  and  a  work  on  the 

ship,  and  possibly  also   with   a  good  deal  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  United  States, 

what  was  the  object  of  the  historian  s  strongest  „    „    ,             ,        .     a^             «        • 

aversicwi    in    «thers.    dt^matism.      His    death  ,   Bnck-mmster,  Joseph   Stevens,  American 

occurred  when  he  was  on  a  voyage  undertaken  clergyman:    b.    Portsmouth     N,    H.,    26    Ma;' 

for  the  restoratitm  of  his  health.  1784;  d.  9  Jnne  1813.    H.s  father,  Joseph  Buck- 

_,     , ,                  ,  ,                               ...  minster,  a  scholarly  and  eloquent  preacher,  sent 

^    Buck)*,  a  metal  instrument  consisting  of  a  ^^^  ^„  ,^  Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  in 

nm  and  tongue,  forming  a  clasp,  used  for  fas-  ^^^   afterward  becoming  a  teacher  in  Phillips 

tenmg  straps  or  bands  in  dress,  harness,  etc.   In  5.^^,^^  Academy,  among  his  pupils  being  Daniel 

making  buckles,  both  brass  and  iron  arc  used,  Webster.     In  1804  he  entereiupon  the  work  of 

and  the  chief  kinds  are  railed   tongue,  rol  er,  ^^^  ministry  as  pastor    of   the    Brattle   Street 

brace,  and  grar  buckles.     The  use  of  buckles,  ch„„h,  Boston,  and  at  once  took  his  place  as 

instead    of    shoe-strings,    was    introduced    into  ^  „^},g^  ^^^  preacher  of  the  finest  gifts,  to  grow 

England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.      Ihey  ^    ^^^^  g„j       ^lic  esteem  until  the  day  of  his 

soon  became  very  fashionable,  atuined  an  enor-  pre„,a,„rc  ^^^^_     He  was   a   member  of  the 

mous    sue     (the    largest    being    called    Artois  Anthology  Club  of  Boston,  and  a  contributor  to 

buckles,  after  the  Comte   d  Artois,   brother  of  (he  'Monthly  Anthology.'     His  pulpit  influence 

the  king  of  France),  and  were  usually  made  of  ,jjpj  ^^  develop  a  more  literary  style  of  sermon, 

sdver,    set   with   diamonds   and    other   precious  ^j^j,^    ^j^   oratorical    ability   was    equal    to   his 

stones.     In  the  latter  half  of  the  iSch  century  j^;,,  ;„  composition.    He  was  a  representative 

the  manufacture  of  buckles  was  cairied  on  most  of  the  Libera!  Congregationalism,  which,  soon 

extensively  in   Birmingham,  there  ^ng  at  one  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^atj,,  became  Unitarian  m  belief.    His 

time   not    less   than   4,000   people    directly   em-  ^o^ks,  in  two  volumes,  were  published  in  1839. 

ployed  in  that  city  and  its  vicmity.  who  turned  5^^  ^^^f,  (,{,  (Memoirs,'  by  his  sister  (1851). 
out  2,500,000  pairs  of  buckles  annually.     When 

the  trade  was  at  its  height,  however,  fashion  Buck'nell  University,  a  co-educational  in- 
changed,  and  in  17QI  buckle-makers  petitioned  stitutioo  in  Lewisburg,  Pa. ;  organized  in  18461 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  sympathy,  on  the  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Church;  re- 
ground  that,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  shoe-  ported  in  1910:  Professors  and  instructors,  48; 
strings,  their  trade  was  almost  ruined.  The  students,  703 ;  volumes  in  the  library,  over 
prince  promised  to  assist  them  as  far  as  he  19W0;  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  more 
could  Iv  wearing  buckles  himself,  and  enjoin-  than  ¥350^000;  endowment,  $425,000;  preaident, 
ing  his  hous^old  to  do  the  same;  but  fashion  John  H.  Harris,  LL.D. 
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Bitck'ner,   Simon  Bolivar,  American   soU  asd    the    Democrats,    William    Hoplcina;    Hte 

dier  and  politician:  b.  KenWciy,  i  April  1823.  fonner   then   adjourned,  whereupon  the  latter 

He  was  graduated  at  Weat  Point  in  1&44,  Uught  held  the  baJl  with  3  guard-and  the  Whies  had 

there,  as  assistant  profewor,  during  the  next  to  meet  outside.     The  Whig  governor,  JoseiA 

two    years,   and    served    in    the    Mexican    war,  Eitner,  called  on  the  State  militia  to  be   ready 

1846-6,  under  Gens.  Taylor  and  Scott.  '  He  was  to  rescue  the  capital  from  a  "lawless  mob,*  and 

brevetted  first  lieutenant,  and  also  captain,   for  appealeJd   to   tlic   commandant,   at    Carlisle,   and 

gallantry   at    the   battles    of    Churubusco    and  next  to  President  Van  Buren,  for  help  against 

Molino  del  Rey.     From   18^  to  1850  he  served  ■domestic  violerce."   which   was  refused  on  the 

at  West  Point  as  assistant  instructor  in  infantry  ground  that  this  phrase  referred  only  to  insur- 

lacticsi    In  1855  he  resigned  from  the  array  and  rection  against  lawful  authorities,  whereas  this 

engaged  in  various  occupations,  civil  and  mili-  was  only  a  political  struggle  to  dttermine  who 

tary,  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky.    When  the  Civil  the  lawful  authorities  were,  in  which  the  gov- 

War  began  he  joined  the  Confederate  army  as  3  emment    could    not    decently    interfere.     {The 

brigadier-general.      Afterward    he   rose   to   dis-  same   excuse   was   afterward   made    for   leaving 

tinction,     attaining     the     rank     of     lieutenant-  Kansas   at   the   mercy   of   the   Border    Ruffians, 

^neral,  and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  several  though  tjie  Federal  court  put  the  United  Stales 

nnportant  events   of   the   war,   notably   in  the  soldiery  into  their  hands.)     About  1,000  militia 

defense    and    surrender    of    Fort    Donelson,    16  were  brought  to  Harrisburg;  but  after  a   fort- 

Feb.   1863.     He  was  one  of  the  pall-beaiers  at  night's   stay   departed,   as   the  city   was    entirely 

Gen.  Grant's  funeral  in  1885,  by  the  personal  quiet,  and  the  rival  houses  holding  regular  ses- 

selection  of  the  great  soldier  himself,  who  had  sions.     The  cooler  Whigs,  however,   saw  that 

been  warmly  attached  to  him  tor  matij  years,  the   secretary    of    State    could    not   justify    hb 

In  i8q6  he  was  nominated  for  vice-president  t^  assumption     of     power;     enouKh     Cunningham 

the  National  (Gold)   Democrats,  having  previ-  members  joined  the  Hopkins  House  10  give  it 

ously  served  a  term  as  governor  of  Kentucky.  a  majority,  and  on  the  2Sth  the  senate  acknow- 

Buckram,  a  coarse  fabric,  linen  or  cotton,  Iw^ed  '*  as  the  true  one    whereupon  the  odier 

sized  with  glue.     It  is  used  in  making  garments  broke    up    and    its    members   gradually    drifted 

to  give  them,  by  stiffening,  the  form  intended,  "»-^aII    but    Thaddeus    Stevens    (q.y.).    who 

and  as  a  cover  in  bookbinding.  f°\>\^  no<  "ke  his  seat  during  the  session.    The 

_,_,..        I     J         u   ..  1  ii.  legislature  elected  as  senator   Daniel   Sturgeon, 

u  Buctriiot,  a  leaden  shot  larger  than  swan-  ,i,cn   Slate   treasurer,   who   as   such    refus^to 

shot.    About  160  or  170  of  them  weigh  a  pound,  ^onor  Ritner's  biU  for  the  employment  of  the 

They  are  especially  designed  to  be  used  m  hunt-  ^jmig^    ^    ^.   g    Disputed  EiimoNS  in  ihh. 
mg  deer  and  other  large  game.  dlji'  i.l         t  „      ■>. 

T.     1    L  .  «.         o  o         .■  J    .     ^-i  Buck^akitj,  a  soft  leather  of  a  yellowish 

Bticlnhot  War,  1838,  a  disputed-electiAn  „^  j^  ^„,„  ^^^  originally  from  deer- 
case,  m  Pennsylvania,  gf  national  importance  as  ^  but  now  usuaUy  from  sheepskin.  The 
bearing  on  the  nature  of  the  •domestic  vio-  joioiess  which  is  its  chief  characteristic  is  im- 
lence.»  from  which  the  Constitution  quires  the  ^^  ^y.  using  oil  or  brains  in  dressing  it. 
Federal  government  to  protect  the  States.  As  >f^^  „ame  is  also  given  to  a  kind  of  twilled 
usna),  fraud  under  legal  forms  was  met  by  ^^^^  ^j^j^  without  a  pile  or  'face.* 
retaliation  m  denance  01  them,  ine  legislature  __  u^  -  .  ,,  , .  .  t-  <■  • 
that  yar  tad  to  dm  ,  UnM  Sutes  l^.tor;  ^^^'^J  'fif  BiUwit  Engl^  «.or 
and  Ui.  roura  of  Dtmocntic  candidate,  in  and  plajwri^t ;  b.  London,  14  Sjpt.  i8ca;  d.  31 
Philadelphia  uavt  ihal  part,  a  majority  on  joint  £"■  '"V^  /'"»  '^  '°  '*53  he  «••  «  well- 
ballot.  Ao^  the  SeiMe  was  aa  Whig  (Ami-  'j"!'" i°"''°",.'?!S?".°-  ^'.'^^^Z.^^'V 
MaKjnic)  »  II  Democratic.  But  the  Demo-  =' the  Haymark.t  Theatre,  and  piodnrad  near  y 
cralic  coigressional  candidate  in  one  of  the  city  »».  P'"!"*  j'^,}'  "S  •"  ,'"^^''^.^^1 
diatricts  was  defeatedi  hia  party  charged  it  ti  ?■"»«  "J^  knowledge  of  stage  .effect  and 
fraud,  in  the  Noithem  Liberties  distria  (now  in  ta™'-  ^e  made  a  v,,a  to  the  United  Stale. 
Philadelbhia)    and  the   10  Democratic  election  '"   '"t"-     Among  the  best  of  his  nieces  are; 

i„HaH  thr..»'r.„t  its  entire  vote  nf  Borne   enm  'The     Wreck     Ashorc' ;      'Victorine*  ;      'Green 

ff^  ^mV^naL"rof"el^ion!°"AtS  B-^f-V/Th'  Flowers  of  d«  For^' ;  <M^. 

The  seven  Whig  judges  met  and  gave  the  certifi-  ""^  ,\"^«' • ,  ^P  ^f  ^' '  'Se«>nd  Thoughts' ; 

cate  not  only  to  their  candidate,  but  to  their  ""^  'Nicholas  Flam. 

legislative  candidates  who  were  not  elected  even  Buckatonc,  Lacy  iMbelta,  English  actress 

with  the  Northern  Liberties  vote:   obviously  to  (daughter    of    John    Baldwm    Buckstone):    b. 

fight  tilt  their  congressman  was  restored.    The  1858;  d.  London,  ij  March  1893.    After  acting 

secretary  of  State  was  chairman  of  the  Whig  for  a  tune  in  the  provinces,  she  appeared  on  the 

State  committee,  received  the  Whig  certi6cate  London  stage  in   187S   m  the  play  of   'David 

first  (professedly  at  least),  refused  to  acknow-  Garnet*     Among  her  best  known  roles  were 

ledge  any  others,  and  publicly  advised  his  party  tlK«e    ot    Annette    in    'The    Bells'    and    Lw? 

to   claim    the    election    and    hold    out      Armed  Onoond  in  'Peril.* 

crowds  of  both  parlies  collected  at  Harrisburg         Bnck'tails,  the  New  York  State  Democrats 

'to  see   fair   play*   when  the  legislature  met,   4  opposed  lo  De  Witt  Clinton,  i8i3-38;  originally 

December;  and  for  some  days  the  sessions  were  the  members  of  the  Tammany  Society  in   New 

held  with  a  roaring  mob  outside.     The  Whig  York,  from  the  buck's  tail  worn  in  their  hats  as 

returns  alone  wgre  handed   in  by  the   secretary  a  badge.     Their  factional  opposition  to  Qimon, 

of  State;  the  Whig  senate  organized,  and  (hen  under  Martin   Van   Buren   and  other  important 

adjourned  on  account  of  the  mob ;  one  member  local   leaders,  extended  to  his   advocacy  of  the 

is  allied  to   have   threatened  them   with   "ball  Erie  Canal,  aulhoriied  15  April  1817 ;  the  Tan>- 

and  buckshot,*  whence  the  name.    In  the  Rep-  many  men  were  fiercest  in  opposition  to  it,  and 

resentatlves'   hall    both    parties    or^nized    and  the  name  "Bucktails'  was  given  to  all  the  anti- 

chOM  speakers,  the  Whigs,  T.  S.  Cunningham,  Canal  E)emocrats.    Clinton  was  an  ungraciotu 
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and  tactless  politJcian,  and  in  1624  the  Buck*  decomposes.    While  grMii  it  bctvcs  as  food  for 

tails  carried  the  State  and  ousted  turn  from  tbe  sheep'  and  oxen,  and  miKed  with  other  proven- 

ofiice    of    canal  conunissioner  1  which  primitive  der  it   may  also  be  given  with  advantage  to 

bit  o£  "spoils,"  in  a  cocnmanity  not  then  haM-  hones.    If  sown  in  April  two  green  crops  niaj' 

ened  to  it,  crcaied  a  reaction,  that  gave  him  two  be  procured  during  the  season.     The  blossoms 

terms   more  in  the  governorship.     His  death  in  may  be   used   for  dyeing  a  brown  color.     It  is 

1828    dissolved   hia   party,   and   the   'Bucktails,'.  frequently    cultivated    in    this    country    in    the 

under  Van  fiuren  and  the  other  members  of  the  lliddle  States,  and  also   in    Brabant,  as   food 

•Albany    Regency'    (q.v.),  becatae  the  Demo-  for  bees,  to  whose  honey  it  imparts  a  flavor  by 

cratie  party  in  the  Stkte.  no  means  unpleasant.     The  principal  advantage 

■      Buck'thom  (.Rhamniu  eatharticus) .  a  shrub,  of  buckwheat  is  that  it  is  capable  of  being  culti- 

native     of    Great    Britain,    naturalized    in    the  ™ted   upon   land   which  will  produce  scarcely 

United  States,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  hedge-  anything  else,  and  that   its  culture;  compared 

rows  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  westward.  It  w""  'n^t  o*  °^^  S™"*-  '«  attended  with  little 

is  not  very  common  in  the  States  east  of  the  expense. 

Alleglianies.    The  stem  is  covered  with  a  dark-  Bnck<iriieat-tree,  an  evergreen  shrub  of  the 

brown  bark,  and  divides  into  numerous  branches  genus  CHftonia,  natnral  order   Cyrillacea;  also 

with  strong  spines.     It  grows  to  seven  or  eight  called  titi.    It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  United 

feet.       The    leaves    are    elliptical    and    serrated.  States,   where  it   is  found  in   the  neighborhood 

The  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  different  of  water.    It  bears  fragrant  white  flowers,  fol- 

plants.      The  calyx    is    of    a    greenish    yellow.  lowed  by  drooping  frnits,   which   suggest  the 

There  is  no  corolla.    The  fruit  is  a  round  black  name. 

berry^  containing  four  SMC^  It  flowed  in  May.  Bucol'ic,  a  term  derived  from  a  Greek 
and  the  seeds  ripen  m  September.  The  berries  „ord  meanmg  "herdsman.'  It  is  equivalent  to 
are  medicinal.  They  form,  a  powerful  purga-  ^i,^  ^^.^  pastoral,  derived  from  thV  Latin,  and 
tive,  but,  being  harsh  m  action,  arc  seldom  used  ^^  applied  to  pastoral  poetry  of  the  kind  espe- 
in  modem  practice  The  ju.ce  of  the  ripe  her-  ^ially  descriptive  of  rural  life  as  led  by  cow- 
ries, mixed  with  alum,  forms  the  sap-green  of  j,  j^  ^ ^  mountain  shepherds.  Of  this  class  of 
artists.     The  bark  yields  a  beautiful  yellow  dye.  p^j^^   Theocritus   and   Vergil   left  the   highest 

Buck' wheat  (Fofjie'OHHM  fagopyrum,  Lma.) ,  examples.    See  Pastoral  Poetry. 

a  epecies  of  grain  si^tposed  to  be  a  native  of  Bu'crane,  an  ornamental  design  carved  in 

Asia,  and  called  bli  Sarratm,  or  Saracen  wheat,  rdief  on   the   altars  of   Greece  and   Rome.      It 

by    the    French,   after   the    Saracens   or   Moors,  represented  an  ox  skull   with  garlands  depend- 

who    are    believed    to    have    introduced    it    into  ing.     Thjs  decoration   is   sometimes  seen   as  an 

Spain.      It  thrives  on  poor  soils,  comes  rapidly  architecttiral   detail    with    other   animals'    heads 

to  maturity,  and  is  most  frequently  planted  in  introduced  in  place  of  tbe  original  ox-head, 

tracts  that  .are  not  rich  enough  to  support  other  Bucy'rus,   Ohio,  city  and   county-seat   of 

^   cSuerfo?"  I^rtiml  t  tCit";  '"8  ^d  farming  are  carried  on  in  tbe  snrround- 

f  greatest  quantity  of  ri«  seeds.     Buckwheat  P^^^   /^'^to'W^uilSf  %eiv^  r    a^nd 

been  principally  cultivated  for  oxen,  swine,  and  P""'^'^ '"  '829.    Pop.  (1910)  8,122. 

poultry;   and  although   some  farmers  state  that  Bud,  a  modified  shoot  in  which,  owing  to 

a  siagle  bushel  of  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  two  the    non -development    of    the    axis,    the   lateral 

bushels  of  oats,  others  assert  that  it  is  a  very  organs  become  crowded   together.     It   contains 

unprofitable  food     Mixed  with  bran,  chaff,  or  the    rudiments    of    future    organs,    as     stems. 

Srain,  it  is  sometimes  given  to  horses.  The  branches,  leaves,  and  organs  of  fructification, 
oiir  of  buckwheat  is  occasionally  used  for  The  usual  form  of  a  bud  is  an  elongated  ovoid, 
bread,  but  more  frequently  for  cakes  fried  in  a  and  according  to  their  position  they  are  de- 
paa  In  Germany  it  serves  as  an  ingredient  in  scribed  as  terminal,  that  is,  formed  at  the  end  of 
pottage,  puddings,  and  other  food.  In  the  United  a  branch,  or  axillary,  that  is,  produced  in  the 
Stales  it  is  very  extensively  used  throughout  axils  of  a  leaf.  Besides  the  rudimentary  organs 
the  winter  in  griddle-cakes.  Beer  may  be  found  in  the  interior,  buds  are  in  cold  or  tem- 
brewcd  from  it,  and  by  distillation  it  yields  an  perate  climates  often  covered  exterrially  with  ■ 
excellent  spirit.  It  is  used  in  Daniig  in  the  viscous  and  resinous  coating,  and  furnished 
preparation  of  cordial  waters.  Buckwheat  is  internally  with  a  downy  tissue,  destined  to  de- 
much  cultivated  by  the  preservers  of  game  as  fend  the  enclosed  organs  from  the  rigor  of  win- 
a  food  for  pheasants.  If  left  standing  it  affords  ter.  No  envelopes  of  this  kind  are  observed 
both  food  and  shelter  to  the  birds  during  win-  on  the  buds  of  the  greater  number  of  tropical 
ter.  With  some  farmers  it  is  the  practice  to  plants.  Buds  on  exogenous  plants  are  in  their 
WW  buckwheat  for  the  purpose  only  of  plow-  commencement  cellular  prolongations  from  the 
ing  it  into  the  ground  as  a  manure  for  the  land,  medullary  rays,  which  force  their  way  through 
The  best  time  for  plowing  it  in  is  when  it  is  in  the  bark.  The  cellular  portion  u  surrounded  by 
full  blossom,  allowing  the  land  to  rest  till  it  spiral   vessels,  and   covered    with   rudimentary 
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leaves.     When  the  vascuUr  part  of  the  bud  muiy  less  teneraUe  towns.     Its  fine  fronUfte 

develops  the  central  cellular  portion  remains  as  on  the  Danube  is  modern,  and  includes  the  new 

pith,  enclosed  in  a  meduliary  sheath,  which  iso-  bouses  of  parliament,  opened  in  i8q6.  the  V3A- 

iates  it  from  the  parent  stem.    Thus  it  remains  emy  of  science,  with  a  librarj  of  180,000  vd- 

till   the   second  year.     The  bud  here  described,  nmes,   exchange,  custom   house,   and   other   in^ 

which  contains  the  rudiments  of  future  leaves,  portant    buildings.      The    oldest    church    dates 

branches,  etc,  is  called  a  leaf-bud.     Sometimes  from  1500;  the  latest  building  is  a   huge  ^ik 

.1. —  —  I. .J  'j  f(jyn(j  jj,  Q^  ^ggp  ((,g  2xil  used  as  harracks  and  arsenal.     Other   buildmgs 

hich  case  all  but  the  proper  include  t'  '  '  '  ' 
axillary  bud  are  called  accessory  buds.  The  national  i_ 
buds  begin  to  show  themselves  as  soon  as  the  buildings, 
leaves  have  taken  their  full  development  They  House,  etc 
are  then  very  small,  as  the  developed  leaves  Budapest  contains  the  most  important  of  the 
absorb  the  nutritive  juices  of  the  plant,  leaving  three  universities  of  Hungary,  attended  by 
them  little  nourishment.  On  the  fall  of  the  about  4,500  students,  and  having  over  220  pro- 
leaf  they  enlarge,  and  take  the  form  they  are  fessors,  lecturers,  etc  Another  icDporlant 
to  retain  during  winter,  in  which  season  they  educational  institution  is  the  technical  hi^ 
are  stationary.  On  the  return  of  spring  they  schools,  with  60  teachers  and  1,100  to  1,300 
begin  to  swell,  and  burst  the  scales  which  form  students,  and  a  library  of  60,000  volumes.  In 
their  external  covering,  and  the  young  shoots  commerce  and  industry  Budapest  ranks  next 
which  these  have  served  to  protect  now  make  to  Vienna  in  the  empire.  Its  chief  manu&c- 
their  appearance.  The  external  scales  of  the  tures  are  machinery,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
bud  arc  usually  deciduous,  that  is,  they  fall  off  iron  wares,  chemicals,  textile  goods,  leather, 
when  the  young  shoot  appears;  sometimes, how-  tobacco,  etc.  A  large  trade  is  done  in  grain, 
ever,  they  are  persistent.  These  scales  some-  wine,  wool,  cattle,  etc  At  Budapest  arc  the 
times  represent  leaf-blades,  as  in  lilac ;  some-  largest  electrical  works  in  all  Europe.  Engi- 
times  stipules,  as  in  the  beech ;  or  petioles,  as  neers  employed  there  have  brought  to  perfec- 
in  the  horse-chestnut  Flower-buds  are  pro-  tion  the  science  of  applying  electricity  to 
duced  in  the  axil  of  leaves  called  floral  leaves  motors.  They  constructed  there  the  first  suc- 
or  bracts.  They  are  not  capable  of  extension  cessful  underground  trolley  lines.  The  city  con- 
1^  the  development  of  the  central  cellular  por-  tain§  the  important  parks  of  the  StadtwiMchen, 
tion,  and  instead  of  the  conservative  organs  of  about  1,000  acres  in  extent,  and  Margaret 
plants,  leaves,  and  branches,  they  produce  the  Island.  It  is  divided  into  10  municipal  dis- 
reproductive  organs,  flowers,  and  fruit  Pcren-  tricts,  three  on  the  Buda  side  of  the  river,  and 
nial  herbaceous  plants  spring  from  a  subter-  seven  on  the  Pest  side.  The  Elizabeth  suspeti- 
ranean  bud  called  the  tuno,  which  is  developed  sion  bridge  over  the  Danube  River  was  com- 
annually,  and  from  which  the  new  stem  is  pro-  pleted  and  formally  opened  for  traffic  10  Oct 
duced.  The  bulb  is  a  species  of  bud  of  this  1903,  It  was  named  in  commemoration  of  the 
kind.  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  a  leaf-  late  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  Tne  bri<^ 
bud  is  called  its  vernation ;  of  the  petals  and  was  originally  planned  in  1893  by  the  Budapest 
sepals  in  a  flower-bud,  its  aestivation.  Board  of  Trade.    It  has  two  piers,  one  on  each 

Bud  Moth.    An  apple  pest.    See  Apple.  V^^'  ?*  **«  ""''■  '""il*  °^  substantial  ground 

^^     ^  Its  clear  span  over  the  nver  Danube  is  gsi'A 

Budae'us.     See  Bude,  GuniAUME.  feet.     There  are  land  approaches  on  each  side 

Budapest,  boo' da-pest,  the  united  towns  of  °l  '^=  ."Y^^'  "'=''  having  a  length  of  40  meters 

Buda  or  Ofen,  and   Pest  or   Pesth,  the  one  on  **'"='  giving  the  entire  bridge  a  total  length  of 

the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  Danube,  ["'.'y   3,oi4   feet     The   two   piers   have  a   total 

forming   the  capital  of    Hungary,   ihe  seat  o^  '^^'^''t  of  212  feet  each  over  the  zero  level  of 

the  Hungarian  parliament  and  supreme  courts,  ""e  water.    Both  of  them  are  made  of  steel  and 

about  13s  miles  southeast  from  Vienna.     Buda,  ^^^^    "P""J    BTanite    foundations.  _    The    highest 

which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  lies  on  the  P,°'"'  =*  'V^  "^P"!;^  ?'  ™  •"'"'Sf  ^^.59.  feel  from 

west   bank   of  the   river    (here  flowing   south),  the  lerp  level  of  the  nver      The  bridgehas  a 

consists  of  the  fortified  Upper  Town  on  a  hili,  ^?^^^  ""*"  "]  59  feet,  36  feet  of  which  is  car- 

the  Lower  Town  or  Water   Town  at  the  foot  nageway.  and   u'/,   feet  for  each  of  two  foot- 

of  the  hill,  and  several  other   quarters,  includ-  *'=ys.     Budapest   is   strongly   Magyar   in_  char- 


...g  Old  Buda  farther  up  the  river.  Among  the  »'^«"'  and  sentiment,  and  as  a  factor  1  _ 
chief  buildings  are  the  royal  castle  and  several  national  life  may  almost  be  regarded  as  equiva- 
palaces,  the  arsenal,  town  hall,  government  '="'  Jo  the  rest  of  Hungary,  Old  Buda  was 
offices,  etc;  the  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  dating  founded  by  the  Romans  about  150  a.d.,  and  wai 
from  the  13th  century,  during  the  Turkish  occu-  known  as  Aquinieum.  Pest  is  of  much  later 
pation  a  mosque  for  150  years  and  recently  origin,  first  being  heard  of  in  the  13th  century. 
rebuilt;  and  the  finest  Jewish  synagogue  in  the  The  citadel  of  Buda  was  captured  by  the  Turks 
empire.  Pest,  or  the  portion  of  Budapest  on  after  Mohacs  in  1526.  From  IS4I  to  1686  Buda 
the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river,  consists  of  '^as  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  pasha,  the  Turks 
the  inner  town  of  Old  Pest  on  the  Danube,  and  ^'^'"S  then  driven  out.  The  towns  were  united 
a  semicircle  of  dislricts  —  Leopoldstadt,  There-  as  one  municipality  in  1873.  It  was  not  until 
siensUdt,  Elizabethstadt,  etc  —  which  have  '709  that  Ihe  population  of  Pest  began  to  out- 
grown up  around  it.  The  river  is  at  this  point  distance  that  of  Buda ;  but  from  that  date  its 
somewhat  wider  than  the  Thames  at  London,  growth  was  very  rapid  and  out  of  all  propor- 
and  Ihe  broad  quays  of  Pest  extend  along  it  "on  to  the  increase  of  Buda.  In  i7gg  the  joint 
for  from  iwo  to  three  miles.  It  is  spanned  by  population  of  the  two  towns  was  lillle  more 
fine  suspension  and  other  bridges.  Pest  retains,  than  50,000;  in  1890  it  was  506,384;  m  Ipoft 
OR  the  whole,   fewer  signs   of  antiquity  than  732^12^ 
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„j,  bood'a,  or  h&i%  (to  know,  intel-  amplication,  as  pointinB  out  the  w»y  to  ealvfa. 

licence),    the    generic    name    for    a    deiAed  tion  and  providing  a  rule  of  conduct.    The 

teacher  of  the  Buddhists.     These  hold  that  way  to  salvation  consists  of  eight  parts  or 

innumerable  Buddhas  have  appeared  to   save  conditions  that  a  man  must  fulfQ,     The  first 

the  world,  among  them  one  m  the  present  is    la  Buddhistic    language  Tight   view;    the 

period,    also   known    as    Sakyamuni,    or    Saint  second  is  right  judgment;  the  third  is  right 

Sakya,    who    is   believed    by    some    to    have  language;  the   fourth  is  right  .purpose;   the 

been    the   ninth   incarnation   of  Vishnu;,  by  fiftn   is  right  profession ;  the  sixth  ia   right 

others   the   son   of  the   moon,   and   regent  of  application;    the    seventh    is    right    mcniory; 

the  planet  Mercury.     He  was  a  reformer  of  the    eighth    is    right    meditation.      The    five 

Brahminisni,     introducing     a     simple     creed,  fundamental  precepts  of  the  Buddhist  moral 

and  substituting  a  mild  and  humane  code  of  code  are  not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  com- 

morality  for  its  cruel  laws  and  usages.     His  mit  adultery,  nat  to  lie,  and  not  to  give  way 

personal  name  was  Siddhartha,  and  bis  fara-  to  drunkenness.     To  these  there  are  added, 

ily    name    Gautama;,  and    he    is    often    called  fiye  others  of  less  importance,  and  binding 

also  Sakya-muni  (from  Sakya,  the  name  of  more  partioularly  oh  the  religioUB  class,  such 

his  tribe,  and  muni,  a  Sanskrit  word  mean-  as  to  abstain  from  repasts  taken  out  ol  sea-, 

ing  solitary).    His  father  was  king  of  Kapila-  son,     from     theatrical    represet^tations,    «tc. 

vastu,  a  few  days'  journey  north  of  Benares,  There  are  six  fundamental  virtues  to  beprac- 

Siddhartha  wa^  early  &l!ed  with  a  deep  com'  tised  by  all   men  alike,  namely,  duuity,  purity, 

tassion  for  the  degeneracy  and  misery  of  the  patience,  courage,  coatemplatjon,  and  know- 
uman  race,  and  3  deep  feeling  of  the  vanity  ledge.  These  aie  the  virtues  that,  are 
of  earthly  things.  His  melancholy  thoughts  said  to  'conduct  a,  man  to  the  other  shore.* 
would  not  be  stifled  iu  the  enjoyments  of  his  The  devotee  who  strictly  practises  them  ha» 
father's  court:  he  must  find  peace  for  his  not  yet  attained  Nirvana,  but  is  on  the  road 
own  soul  and  bestow  it  on  others.  Xo  this,  to  it.  The  Buddhist  virtue  of  charity  is  uoi- 
end  he  left  his  father's  court  and  after  hav-  versal  in  its  application,  extending  to  all 
ing  attended  the  schools  of  the  Brahmans  creatures,  and  demanding  lomctrmes  the 
without  profit  and  lived,  for  years  a  life  of  greatest  seH-deniai  and  sacrifice.  There  is  a. 
solitude  and  asceticism,  he  .at  last,  by  dint  legend  that  the  Buddha  in  one  of  his  stages, 
of  profound  meditation^  acquired  ,  clear  of  existence  (for  he  had  passed  through 
notions  on  the  life  of  man  and  his  relations  innumerable  transmigrations  before  bocom-. 
to  the  universe,  and  found  out  the  true  path,  ing  "the  enlightened*)  gaye  hitqself  up  to  be 
which  was  to  lead  his  fellow-creatures  to  the  devoured  by  a  famishing  lioness  which  was 
goal  of  life.  It  was  then  that  he  became  the  unable  to  suckle  her  young  onea. 
Buddha,  and  began  to  teach  his  new  faith  in  There  are  other  virtues,  less  important, 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  Brahmanism,  indeed,  than  the  six  cardhiaJ  ones,  but  Still 
The  first  place  at  which  he  taught,  or,  in  the  binding  on  believers.  Thus  not  «ily  Ib  lying 
mystic  phrase  of  Buddhism,  "turned  the  forbidden,  but  evil  speaking,  coarseness  ol 
wheel  of  the  law,"  was  Benares.  He  soon  language,  and  even  vai»  and  frivolous  talk, 
made  many  converts,  especially  among  the  must  be  avoided.  Buddhist  metaphysics  are 
lowly  and  oppressed,  for  his  teaching  was  comprised  in  three  theorieB  — the  theory  of 
addressed  to  all  alike,  without  distinction  of,  transmigration  (borrowed  from  Brahman- 
person  or  caste.  Many  of  the.Brahmans  ism),  the  theory  of  the  mutual  connection  of 
also  joined  him,  wearied  with  the  severe  and  causes,  and  the  theory  of  Nirvana'.  The  first 
oppressive     observances     of     their    own     reli-  requires  no  explanation.     According  to   the 

S'on,  which  contrasted  so  unfavorably  vith  second,  life  is  the  result  of  la  conditions, 
e  simplicity  of  the  new  faith.  Among  his  which  are  by  turns-  causes  and  effects.  Thus 
earliest  converts  were  the  monarchs  of  there  would  be  no  death  were  it  not  for 
Magadha  and  Kosala,  hi  whose  kingdoms  birth;  it  is  therefore  the  effect  of  which  birth 
he  chiefly  passed  the  latter,  portion  of  his  life,  is  the  cause.  Again,  (here  would  he  nf>  birth 
respected,  honored,  and  protected.  were  there  not  a  continuation  of  existence. 
The  theory  of  the  «four  sublime  veri-  Existence'  has  for  its  cause  our  attachment 
lies*  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  doctrines  to  things,  which  again  has  its  origin  tn  dc- 
of  the  Buddhists.  The  first  verity  is  that  siro;  and  so  on  through  sensation,  contact, 
pain  is  inseparable  from  existence,  inasmuch  the  organs  of  sensation  and  the  heart,  name, 
as  existence  brings  old  age,  sickness,  and  and  form,  ideas,  etc.,  up'  to  ignorance'.  This 
death;  the  second,  that  pain  is  the  offspring  ignorance,  however,  is  not  ordinary  igno- 
of  desire,  and  of  faults  which  desire  has  ranee,  but  the  fundamental  error  which 
made  us  commit  in  previous  states  of  exist-  causes  us  to'  attribute  permanence  and  real- 
enee  (for  Sakya-muni  adopted  fully  the  pre-  itjr  to  things.  This,  then,  is  the  primary 
vailing  doctrine  of  Brahmanism  with  regard  origih  of  existence  and  all  its  attendant  evils. 
to  the  transmigration  of  souls)  or  in.  the  Nirvana  is  eternal  salvation  from  the  evils  of 
present;  the  third  verity  tells  us  that  exist-  existence,  and  the  end  which  every  Buddhist 
ence,  and  therefore  pain,  can  only  cease  is  supi)03ed  to  seek.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
through  Nirvana;  the  fourth,  that  in  order  determine  exactly  what  this  Nirvana  means, 
to  attain  Nirvana  our  desires  and  passions  however;  but  the  best  authorities  (Bomouf, 
must  be  suppressed,  every  obstacle  to  the  Tumour,  Spence  Hardy,  Barth^temy  Saint- 
extinction  of  desire  must  be  act  aside,  the  most  Hilaire,  etc._)  affirm  that  it  means  the  corn- 
extreme  self-renunciation  must  be  practised,  plete  annihilation  of  the  thinking  principle, 
and  we  must,  in  short,  forget  our  own  Sakya-muni  did  not  leave  his  doctrines  in 
personality  10  tar  as  possible.  The  last  wwttmg;  he  declared  them  orally,  and  they 
verity  is  the  mort  important  in  its  practical  were  carefully  ■  tmsured  by  hii  disciplei 
Vol.  3  — « 
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uid  written  down  after  his  death.  The  matter  called  cambmm,  which  is  in  fact  s. 
determination  of  the  canon  of  the  Buddhist  mixture  of  young  tissue  in  the  act  of  organ- 
scriptures  as  wc  now  possess  them  was  the  izin^  and  of  organizable  matter.  The  bud 
work  of  three  successive  councils,  and  was  coming  in  contact  with  this  substance, 
finished  two  centuries  at  least  before  Christ,  young;  and  full  of  vitality,  readily  forms  an 
The  religion  soon  spread  through  Hindustan,  adhesion  with  it,  and  thus  the  operation  is 
though  it  was  afterward  (probably  through  complete.  On  this  account  young  branches 
persecution)  entirelj"  banished  from  it.  Many  should  always  be  chosen,  since  the  bark 
rock  temples,  inscriptions,  etc.,  testify  to  its  never  runs  so  freely,  that  is,  there  is  never 
former  prevalence  in  this  region.  From  Hin-  so  great  a  collection  of  cambium  under  it  ia 
dustan  it  spread  in  all  directions  —  to  Cey-  old  branches.  Those  of  the  year  in  which 
Ion,  Jbtb,  Cochin-China,  Laos.  Burma,  Pe^u,  the  operation  is  performed  are  the  best,  pro- 
Nepal,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  Tartary,  China  vided  they  are  advanced  toward  mafurity. 
(where  Buddha  is  called  Fo),  and  Japan,  in  Shoots  far  advanced  in  a  second  year's 
which  conntries  it  still  prevails.  At  pres-  growth  are,  however,  often  used,  and  with 
ent  it  is  professed  by  perhaps  a  third  of  the  success.  With  regard  to  the  time  of  per- 
human  race.  forming  the  operation,  autumn  is  preferred 
Bibliography. —  Koeppen,  'Die  Religion  in  this  country,  but  it  may  be  practised  also 
des  Bnddha>  (185^);  Max-Milller,  'Bud-  in  spring.  Buds  take  better  in  autumn,  be- 
dhiet  Nihilism'  (i86i>);  Wurm,  *Der  Bud-  cause  the  stock  has  at  that  period  ceased 
dha'  (1880);  Oldenberg,  "Buddha:  Sein  growing,  and  is  chiefly  occnpied  in  storing  up 
Leben,'  Seine  Lehre'  {r88() ;  Arnold,  'The'  the  organizable  material  required  for  the 
Light  of  Asia*  (1882);  Eitel,  'Buddhism:  nutrition  of  the  young  organs,  of  which  the 
Its  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Popular  bud,  by  the  act  of  insertion,  has  become  one. 
Aspects'  (1884J;  Monier- Williams,  "Bud-  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nearer 
dhiBm  in  Its  Connection  with  Brahmanism*  the  constitution  of  the  stock  approaches 
fi8SS);  Jenntnics,  'The  Indian  Religions*  that  of  the  bud,  the  greater  is  the  success 
(i8<)o);  Rhys-DavklB,  ^History  and  Litera-  that  attends  this  operation.  If  they  are  in 
t»re  of  Buddhism*  (iSgs);  La  Vallie-  any  considerable  degree  dissimilar,  the  oper- 
PoDssin,  'Bouddhisffl:  etudes  et  Matiriaux*  ation  becomes  precarious;  if  very  different, 
(1898):  Warren,  'Buddhism  in  Translations*  it  is  Impracticable. 

(1896).  In   animals,  a   form   of   reproduction,  as  of 

Buddhinn,  Bgoteric.    See  Theosophy.  *=  hydra,  the  sea-anemones,  the  coral  polyps, 
asadians,    etc     The    nature    of    the    process, 

Buddhtotic  Architecture.  See    Indian  Art.  ^"^  '«  rapid  cell-division  developed  locally, 

_,   ,,,.                    ,     .         .               ...  IS  best  seen  in  the  hydra  (q.v.),  where  young 

Buddmg,  in  gardenmg,  the  art  of  multi-  hydras    arise    from    protusions,    well    called 

plying  plants  by  causing  the  leaf-bud  of  one  «&uds,»  from  the    side  of  the  parent  stock, 

species   (or.  more  commonly,  variety)   to  grow  and     later    are    constricted     off     and     become 

upon  the  branch  of  another.     The  operation  ft-M  individuals.    In  the  corals,  as  a  result  of 

consists  in  shaving  ofi  a  leaf-bud,  with  a  por-  throwing    out    lateral    buds    from    the    base, 

tion  of  the  wood  beneath  it,  which  portion  is  arises  a  colony,  or  compound  coral  like  most 

afterward   removed  by   a  sudden  jerk  of  tlie  of  the  recf-building  forms,  such  as  the  brain- 

operators    finger    and    thumb,    aided    by    the  coral  (Meandrina).     In  the  hydra  and  other 

budding-kmfe.     An    inasion    in    the    bark    of  animals  the  new  individual  arising  by  bod- 

the  stock  IB  then  made  in  the  form  of  a   J.;  ding  becomes  free  from  the  parent. 

the  two  side  lips  are  pushed  aside,  the  bud  is  n   ^n  ■      i-i  <.•               n    ut 

thru.,  betwe.1.  th.  b.rk  u.d  th.  wood,  tho  ,  B°*!l«*  bud-li'yj.  or  Buddie.,  ^  g<uus 

upper  cud  of  it.  b.rk  i.  cut  to  .  Ict.1  with  of  «bo"t  70  specie,  of.hrub.  or  Ire.  of  the 

tie  cro..  urm  of  the    T,  und  the  whole  i.  ™'»"'     o;*"     i"!™""".     nibves    of    the 

bound  up  with  nettins  or  womed,  the  point  '"P,'"  •J<lw»nuer  temperate  region,  of  the 

of  the  bud  .lone  beiol  left  expo«d.    In  per-  "»'•''•.   *  '™  of  the  hudie.t  .pecie.    none 

forming  the  oper.tion.  .  kniiV  with  ■  thin  »'  .7^'=5.  ""   '«'"    ';f."'j;  '"  ""   northern 

flit  h.udle.  .nd  s  bl.dc  with  a  peculiar  edge  "»''"'  p""-"';.  "'  cultivated  a.  ornamental 

i,    required.     The   following   condition,   arc  &"v      .i."!"'*  ..""S""  Ihey  are  meciallj 

e„enti.l    to   the   ,ucce»    ol  the    operation:  «»?•    by   their    attractive,    u.u.ll,    deciduous 

First,   the  bud  must  be  *ripe,»  that   is,  fully  ^"'  sometimes  almost  persistent  wooly  foli- 


formed -Which  is  known  by  its  plumpness  age  and  panicles  and  their  cluster  o 

and  hardness.     If  too  young,  it  wifl  not  sue-  of   tubular   or   bell-shaped    Bowers    produced 

ceed,    because    it   has    not   acquired    vitality  a\H"^»P*'y  ^unng  the  summer.    The  flower*, 

enough  to  depend  upon  its   own  resources,  which  in  some  species  are  fragrant,  range  m 

until  that  new  growth  has  taken  place  which  <=°'°'.  '"^   5^"°*  ^°    «'^'    «^'t«    ^    P^^plc 

attaches  it  to  the  stock.    If  too  old,  «sprung,»  ?"''.  '"  ?9'^'=  ^^^^  have  more  than  one  color 

or  beginning  to  grow,  it  is  also  unfit  for  use.  ">  individual   flowers.     They   may  be  propa- 

because    the    new    organs    beltrnging    to    the  gated  from  seed  or  cuttings  and  are  found 

young  growth  need  an  instant  and  uninter-  JP  *'^"'* '"  well-drained  soil  m  sunny  situa- 

rupted  supply  of  food,  which  in  the  beginning  J'^ns.      They    are    popular    m^  the    southern 

the  bud  cannot  obtain  from  the  branch.     Sec-  United   states   and  the  West  Indies, 
ondly,    the    bark    of   the    stock    must    'run  Biid£,  Guillmme,   gS-ySra   bn-dS,    French 

freely,*   that  is,   must   separate  readily   from  scholar,  more  generally  known  under  the  Latm 

the  wood  below  it.     This  separation  is  neces-  form  Budoeus:  b.  Parts,  1467;  d  iS4a    He  was 

sary  in  order  that  the  bud  may  be   inserted  royal  librarian   and   master   of  reqnetet.     From 

beneath  the  bark;  and  is  always  attended  by  his  24th  year  he  devoted  himsdf  to  study  with 

the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  viscid  the  greatest  ^eal,  in  particular  to  belles-lettrek, 
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Euiosopnicai,  pnuoiogicai,  ana  jurioicai  worKs,  sai;  goveriunemai  expenaimrcs. 

is  ueatise  'D=  Amc  et  Partibus  ejus,'  and  his  Budwda.    bood'via     (Czech    BudejOTice). 

commmtarica  on  (he  Greek  language,  "«  of  the  ,  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  navigable  Moldau, 

gMtest  importance.    By  his  influence  the  Col-  ^ii^,  northwest  of  Vienna  by  rail.    It  has 

ftgc  Royal   de   France  was  founded.     He  en-  ^  cathedral  with  a  detached  belfry  dating  from 

jojxd,  not  only  as  a  scholar,  but  also  as  a  man  ^bout    isso.    manufactures   of    stoneware,   por- 

and    citizen     the    gluteal    estean.     His    works  retain,  machines,  lead  pencils,  saltpetre,  etc.,  be- 

T>,„1  A„,i      s^RdeBude.  'Vie  gjdea  V  brisk  trade  in  grain,  wood,  coal,  and 
salt.     In   its  many   edncational   institutions,   in- 

rTFQcdingly  bril-  eluding  two  gymnasia,  high,  agricultural,  trade, 

,  ,.^..,,  ^ ..  _j   .^  a  current  of  industrial,  and  other  schools,  instruction  is  given 

oxygen  gas  into  the  interior  of  the  flame  of  an  in  both  German  and  Bohemian,    In  the  neigh- 

argand-lamp    or   gas-burner,   by   which    intense  borhood   is    Schloss    Frauenberg    (1840-7),   the 

combustion   is   established   and  a   dazzling  light  seat    of    Prince    Schwarzenberg.       Pop.     about 

obtained.    This  plan  of  ligfating  was  adopted  in  39<4O0. 

the  House  of  Commons  in  1840  and  continued  Bnel,  Clarence   Clougfa,  American   editor 

till  1852,  when  another  system  of  lighting  was  and    author :    b.    Laona,    Chautauqua    County, 

introduced.     It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Gurney  of  N.   Y.,  20  July   i?50.     He   was   connected  with 

Bude,  m  Cornwall,  and  hence  the  name.  the  New  York  Tribune  from  187s  to  1881,  when 

Budg'ell,  Euatacc,   English  misce11aneon«  he  joined  Uic  staff  of  the  /Centun^  Magazine* ; 

writer:   b.  Exeter.   19  Aug,   1686;  d.  London,  4  V^   '^'?^P'   '"  '^"]""':"o"   "»*'   '*9'*"  """ 

May  1736.    He  was  educated  at  Trini^  College,  der wood  Johnson,  began  the  editing  of  the  cele- 

Oxford.  went  to  London,  and  entered  the  Inner  Crated    'Century    War    Articles,*    which    were 

Temple.    He  was  a  relative  of  AddisOn,  who  in  afterward   expanded  into   the  notable   <Battle» 

1717,  when  principal  secretary  of  state  in  Eng-  "><!  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War'    (1887). 

land,  procured  for  Budgel!  the  place  of  acconnt-  Bu'el,    Samuel,    American    clergyman:    b. 

ant  and  comptroller -general  of  the  revenue  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  11  June  1815;  d.  New  York,  i  Feb. 

Ireland.    He  lost  these  places  when  the  Duke  of  i8gi.    He  was  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 

Bolton   was   appointed   lord-lieutenant,   in   1718,  lege  in  1833.  and  from  the  General  Theological 

apparently  through  some  dispute.    He  then  re-  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1837,    He  was  rector 

turned    to    England,    where,    in    1730,    he    lost  successively     in     Marshal!,     Mich.,     Schuylkill 

$10(^000  by  the  South   Sea  bubble.     In   1733  he  Haven,    Pa.,    Cumberland,    Md,,    Poughkei4>sie, 

commenced  a   weekly  paper,  called   'The  Bee,*  N.  Y.,  and   New   York  until   t866.     From  1866 

which  was  very  popular.     On  the  death  of  Tin-  to  1869  he  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 

dal.  the  author  of   'Christianity  as   Old  as  the  in     the     Seabury    Divinity     School,     Faribault, 

Creation,*  a  will  was  produced  by  which  $10,000  Minn.,  and  professor  of  divinity^  there,  1869-71, 

was  left  to  Budget!.    This  sum  was  so  diapro-  when  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  systematic 

portionate  to  the   tettator'a   circumstances    (his  divinity  and  dogmatic  theology  in  the  General 

whole  estate  did  not  amount  to  so  much),  and  Theological  Seminary,  a  position  which  he  held 

the  legacy  so  contrary  to  his  known  intentions,  until  his   retirement   as  professor   emeritus   in 

that  suspicions  arose  respecting  the  authenticity  j8S8.    He  wrote  'The  Apostolical  System  of  the 

of  the  testament;  and  Budgells  reputation  was  Church  Defended,  in  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Whately 

completely  blasted.     Ruined  in  fortune  and  cha-  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ*   (1844)  ;  'Eucharistic 

racter,  he  ended  his  life, by  drowning  himself  in  Presence,  Sacrifice,  and  Adoration*    (1874)  ;   <A 

the  Thames,    He  wrote  37  papers  in  the  'Spet-  Treatise  of  Dogmatic  Theology'    <i8go)  ;  and 

tator'   signed  X.;  also  others  in  the  'Guardian,*  translated  F.  H,  Reusch's  'Conference  at  Bonn: 

etc.  Proceedings,  August    1875,  Between  Old  Catho- 

Budgerigar',    the    dealer's    name    for    the  ^l"'  9"=""'*'  M«nJ»e''s  of  the  Anglican  and 

Australian    grass-parakeet    (q.v.).    This    small  Amwican  Churches,  from  Europe  and  America* 

parrot  has  become  a  common  cage-bird  in  all  Ct876). 

parts  of  the  world,  and  goes  by  a  great  variety  Buell,  Don  Carlos,  American  military 
of  names,  among  which  'zebra,*  "shell,*  and  officer:  b.  Lowell,  Ohio,  23  March  1818;  d,  near 
"warbling  grass-parakeet*  arc  perhaps  the  most  Rockport,  Ky.,  i^  Nov.  1898.  He  was  grad- 
common.  uated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  and  served  in  the 
Budg'et,  the  annual  statement  relative  to  Mexican  war.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
the  finances  of  a  country,  made  by  the  proper  M  was  adjutant-general  of  the  regular  army, 
financial  functionary,  in  which  \s  presenieda  «"'^  ""^  f^.'le  a  brigpdier-gCTeral  of  volunteers 
balance  sheet  of  the  actual  income  and  expend!-  l^^  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  In 
turc  of  the  past  year,  and  an  estimate  of  the  November  1861  he  succeeded  Gen  WT.  Sher- 
income  and  expenditure  for  the  coming  year,  to-  JJ^"  m  command  of  the  droartment  of  the  Ohio. 
gether  with  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  taxa-  S^  rested  from  the  volunteer  service  on  33 
tion  proposed  to  meet  such  expenditure.  In  the  ^'^y  }^'  =""^  '^  !  J"!"  following  also  re- 
united States  Ihe  budget  is  in  effect  made  up  in  SLBne<l  his  commisaion  m  the  regular  armj. 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  which,  at  the  ?«  ^"  ?«»"!«"*  °J  '*'« o^'*™.  ^'i^'^''  ''^^i 
opening  of  each  congressional  session,  the  secre-  ?"^  Works  from  1865  to  1870,  '^en  he  eng^ed 
tary  of  the  treasury  submits  a  list  of  estimates  '"  '^'^  """"B'  ^^^  >88s  to  iSgp  he  served  as 
of  expenditures  for  the  coming  year.  Upon  United  States  pension  agent  at  Louisville, 
these  the  appropriation  bills  are  hased  by  sepa-  Bu'ell,  Harcns  Darius,  American  Metho- 
rate  committees.  The  term  'budget,*  however,  dist  clergyman:  b.  Wayland,  N.  Y.,  i  Jan.  1851. 
u  not  commonly  employed  in  this  country.  In  He  was  graduated  at  New  York  Univerifty, 
England  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  sid»-  1872;    studied  theology  at   Benton   Uniwsity, 
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and  at  the  universities  of  Cambridge,  England,  tricts,  and  for  admini strati v 
and  Berlin,  Germany,  being  admitted  to  the  The  capital  is  La  Plata.  Tht  v^cvuh.e  p«wri 
New  York  East  Conference  of  the  Methodist  resides  in  a  governor  and  vice-governor,  indi- 
Church,  1875.  He  was  pastor  at  Portcbester,  rectly  elected  for  three  years,  and  the  leglsla- 
N,  Y.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  tive  power  in  a  Congress,  composed  of  a  Cham- 
from  1875  to  1884,  when  he  was  appointed  pro-  bcr  of  Deputies  of  100  members,  biennially 
lessor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  exegesis  in  elected,  and  a  Senate  of  50.  elected  biennial^. 
Boston  University.  Since  1889  he  has  been  dean  The  Congress  sits  from  I  May  to  31  August, 
of  the  theological  faculty  there.     He  has  written     Pop.  about  1,500,000. 

'Studies  in  the  Greek  Text  of  Che  Gospel  of  „  .  c-  j  1  ■  .  j  ■ 
St.  Mark'  (i8go)  Bucnoa  Ayrea.  Federal  capital  and  pnn- 
n  .  .  .  -.  ,  I.  ■  ..  <^P2'  P<"^  "f  importation  and  exportation  of  the 
Buen  Ayre,  bwan  1  r5.  or  Bonaire,  a  small  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  largest  of  all  the 
island  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  beiongmg  to  cities  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  From  its 
the  Dutch.  It  IS  50  miles  in  circumference,  and  population  (over  one  million  inhabitants  in 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians,  with  a  small  mix-  ,go6)  it  occupies  the  second  place  among  the 
ture  of  Europeans;  mountainous ;  producing  a  Latin  cities  of  the  world,  coming  dirwrtly  after 
few  cattle,  goats,  large  quantities  of  poultry,  and  Paris.  It  is  situated  34°  36-  zi"  4  latitude  south, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  salt.  It  has  spnpgi  „hich  in  the  northern  hemisphere  corresponds 
fr«"  y'"'^-  On  the  southwestern  side  is  a  to  the  latitudes  of  Los  Angeles  (California) 
good  harbor.  Pop.  4.926.  and  Yokohama  (Japan)  ;  its  longitude  is  58° 
Buena  Vista,  bwa'na  ves'ta.  a  village  of  21'  33"  3.  ""est  from  Greenwich:  it  is  situated 
Mexico,  seven  miles  south  of  Saltillo,  where,  on  ao  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  upon  the 
aa-33  Feb.  1847.  some  5,000  United  States  ri^ht  bank  of  the  La  Plata  River,  which  is  at 
troops,  under  Taylor,  defeated  20,ooo  Mexicans  this  point  about  30  miles  wide,  and  distant  172 
under  Santa  Anna.  The  American  army  en-  miles  from  its  mouth  where  it  empties  into  the 
gaged  at  Buena  Vista  consisted  in  large  part  of  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  the  metropolis,  corn- 
volunteers,  most  of  whom  had  no  military  ex-  mercially.  politically,  and  socially,  of  the  extreme 
periencc ;  and  on  account  of  the  unequal  daring  south  of  the  continent.  Distant  5.230  miles  from 
and  composure  displayed  by  them  at  different  London  and  4,370  miles  from  New  York,  it  is 
times  the  battle  would  have  been  lost  again  and  the  terminal  port  for  10  transatlantic  lines  of 
again  but  for  the  heroic  condact  of  the  regular  steamships  which  unite  it  with  European  ports. 
artillery.  The  Americans  had  taken  a  strong  and  it  is  also  the  centre  from  which  radiate 
position  on  the  aist  and  were  attacked  on  the  6.600  miles  of  railroads,  which  end  in  Patagonia 
aad,  though  the  main  battle  did  not  begin  till  in  the  south,  and  in  the  west  and  north  connect 
the  33d,  continuing  with  only  slight  intermission  it  with  the  frontiers  of  Chile  and  Bolivia.  It 
throughout  the  day.  Santa  Anna's  attacks  were  is  also  the  priBcipal  -port  for  all  lh«  river  traffic 
successfully  repulsed  and  on  the  24th  he  was  for  a  distance  of  3,400  kilometres  (2.350 
compelled  to  retreat.  The  American  losses  were  navigable  miles),  extending  the  whole  length 
746  killed  and  wounded  and  the  Mexican  about  of  the  rivers  La  Plata,  Uruguay,  Parana,  and 
3,000,  This  battle  practically  closed  the  cam-  tributaries,  connecting  it  with  Montevideo,  tapi- 
paign  in  the  north.  See  MgkicaK  Wai.  Con-  tal  of  the  eastern  Republic  of  Uruguay,  and 
suit  Carlcton,  'The  Battle  of  Buena  Vista'  with  Ascundon.  capital  oi  Paraguay.  Its  cli- 
(1S48),  Howard.  'Gen.  Taylor'  (1892).  mate  is  one  of  the  most  changtahle  in  the  world, 
Buenaventura,  bwa-na-vfin-tii'ra,  a  seaport  'hough  its  annual  average  temperature  corre- 
of  Colombia,  on  the  Bay  of  Chocol  on  a  small  sponds  to  those  of  Genoa  (Italy)  ;  San  Fran - 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dagua,  300  miles  ^"ff^  i*-^''''™'^  ',  ^'^°  * J*P»">  •  Sydney 
southwest  of  Santa  Fc  de  Bogota.  It  is  the  <""'  South  Wales).  _  .  . 
port  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  Popayan.  and  Cali.  General  Topography.— The  city  is  spread  out 
_  .,  ,  ■  -  .  .  ,  . .  .  T,  Upon  a  plam  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kio  de  la 
Buendi^  Juan,  hoo-an  bwind^-a.  Peru-  p^^^^  ,^5  ^[.^  „est  of  the  city  of  Momevideo, 
vtan  general:  b.  Lima.  1814.  He  was  put  in  ^^^j,  jj^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ■„  „f  j,,^.  estuary, 
cwnmand  of  the  Army  of  the  South  in  the  b^„^^  ^yres  extends  u!4  miles  from  north  to 
Chilean  war  in  1879.  and  attacked  10.000  Chd-  ^^y,^  g„j  ,5;^  „j,^^  fron,  „st  to  west,  with  a 
cans  on  the  heights  of  San  Francisco,  8  No-  circumference  of  more  than  38  miles. 
vember  where  he  was  defeated  with  terrible  -j-he  pUn  of  the  city  is  quadrangular,  similar 
loss.  He  was  court-martialed,  but  freed  from  ,0  ^  chess-board.  In  the  centra!  part  the  streets 
blame  and  afterward  served  in  the  defense  of  ^^e  32  feet  wide  and  the  blocks  are  429  feel  in 
^™^-  length.  By  municipal  regulations  the  height  of 
Buenos  Attcs,  bw3.'nds  I'ras,  one  of  the  the  front  of  (he  buildings  cannot  exceed  one 
provinces  of  Argentina,  lying  west  of  the  La  and  one-third  times  the  width  of  the  street.  In 
Plata  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  separated  from  1892  the  Avenue  de  Mayo  was  completed  and 
Patagonia  by  the  Rio  Negro.  The  chief  rivers  opened.  This  avenue  is  100  feet  wide  and  a 
are  the  Parani.  with  its  tributary,  the  Plata  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  divides  from  east  to 
River,  and  the  Rio  Salado.  The  province  pre-  west  the  oldest  and  most  densely  populated  part 
sents  nearly  throughout  level  or  slightly  undu-  of  the  city.  It  is  well  paved  with  asphalt  and 
lating  plains,  known  as  the  pampas  of  Buenos  has  in  the  centre  three  safety  islands,  with 
Ay  res.  They  are  covered  with  tall,  waving  double  electric  light  posts,  facing  ea<^  block, 
grass,  which  affords  pasture  to  vast  numbers  of  and  a  row  of  plane  trees  extending  the  entire 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.  These  conjtilule  the  length.  The  buildings  along  this  avenue  vary 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  prod-  in  materials  and  in  the  number  of  stories.  At 
along  with  wheat,  are   the  chief  exports,  the  extreme  eastern  end  it  opens  upon  the  Plaza 
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.  Plaza  de  Mayo  (May  Square).  Showing  City  Hall  and  Catholic  Cathedral. 

.  Plaza  de  Mayo  (May  Square),  Showing  Government  House.      |^,     ^^.^.^^^  „,  CjOOQIC 
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bniMinffs :— the  "Casa  Rosada*  ("Pink  Houae*)  harbors  of  the  world,   the   harbor  of  Buenos 

or  Executire  Palace,  the  old  House  of  Congress,  Ayres  stands  in  eleventh  place,  and  is  second 

the   Commercial    ExchaiiRe.   the   Cathedral,   the  after    New    York   in    foreign    commerce   in   all 

municipal  buildings,  the  "Bank  of  the  Nation,*  America.      In    1909   thcr«   entered    and   cleared 

and  other  estsUishments  of  importance.     At  the  4,35a   foreign   steam   and   sailing   ships,   with   a 

extreme  western  end  is  the  recently  inaugurated  total  register   of   10,367,658  tons.     At   the   time 

Palace  of  Congress,  of  monatnental  proportions,  of   its   grestest   activity,    the  port    harbors  -as 

which  cost  $6,000,000.  many  as   1,400  steamships  and  sailii^  vessels 

The  district  of  the  Boca  (about  100,000  in-  moving  fn  and  out    The  general  movement  of 

habitants)    in  the  city  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  upon  passengers  is  about  150,000  outgoing  and  350,000 

the  left  hank  of  the  Riachuelo,  and  the  district  arriving,   annually,  making   an    increase    from 

of  Avellaneda  (ia,ooo  inhabitants)  in  front  of  immiofration    of    100,000    persons    every    year. 

Barracas  to  the  south,  upon  the  right  bank,  in  The  harbor  of  Buenos  Ayres  receives  84  per 

the    jurisdiction    of    the    Province    of    Buenos  cent,  of  the  importations  for  the  emire  country, 

Ayres.  sre  united  by  a  draw-bridge  and  other  and  sends  away  51  per  cent,  of  the  aadonal 

similar  devices,  and  the  people  living  there  are  exports.    About  $17,000,000  are  being  spent  in 

for  the  most  part  occupied  in  the  traffic  of  the  enlarging  and  widening  this  harbor  to  enable  it 

harbor,    and    represent    a    business    capital    of  to  meet  the  expected  develi^Hnent  of  commerce 

$150,000,000  invested  in  this  traffic.    Moreover,  of  the  city  and  of  the  industries  of  the  country, 

the  railroads  to  the  west  and  to  the  south,  which  Parks. — Buenos    Ayres    has    79    parks    and 

assist  In  this  traffic,  represent  a  capital  of  $aoi.-  squares,  with  an  area  of  2,330  acres,  one  of  the 

500.00a  finest  park  systems  in  the  world ;  the  Zixi  is  one 

Harbors,  IVIurvet,  Markets,  *(«.— The  loca-  of  the  largest  and  the  best  kept  in  the  whole  con- 
tion  of  the  city,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  tinent ;  the  Botanical  Garden  is  only  second  to 
river,  demanded  the  construction  of  an  exten-  Rio  Janeiro's;  squares,  with  profusion  of  flowers 
sive  harbor.  Its  facilities  are  as  follows; —  and  handsome  trees,  are  beautified  with  mono- 
inner  harbor,  comprising  the  north  and  south  ments  to  heroes  of  rtie  Independence, 
basins  and  docks  and  the  Boca  del  Riachuelo;  Schools,  Ubraries,  etc. — As  in  many  other 
outer  harbor,  comprising  the  outer  roads  and  cities  the  school  buildings  do  not  have  the 
channels  through  which  shipping  enters;  the  needed  space  for  games  and  outdoor  activities 
south  channel,  11  miles  long,  having  a  depth  such  as  school  gardening,  etc.  Already  it  is 
of  17  to  22  feet ;  and  the  north  channel,  with  a  thought  that  the  school  buildings  to  be  erected 
depth  of  from  20  to  23  feet.  Both  channels  are  in  the  future  should  be  located  in  the  Centre  of 
350  feet  wide  at  entrance  and  marked  by  buoys,  the  parks  and  public  gardens,  as  in  Japan.    The 

This  harbor  was  buih  in  II  years  (from  1886  school  buildings  in  Buenos  Ayres,  with  much 
to  189?)  and  cost  fes,ooo,ooo  gold.  It  covers  ornamented  facades,  are  quite  unfitted  for  their 
a  superficial  area  of  165  acres  and  consists  of  purpose,  having  not  the  proper  accommodations 
two  canals  (about  21  feet  deep),  one  from  the  in  the  interior;  Italian  architects  imported  the 
entrance  and  the  other  from  the  outlet  (both  scheme  of  treating  the  facade  as  a'  mere  screen. 
provided  with  luminous  buoys),  which  never-  disregarding  modern  hygienic  exigencies  for 
theless  do  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  traffic ;  two  educational  plants.  '  There  are  now  about  250 
shipyards,  four  docks,  and  two  dry  docks ;  34  public  schools  in  which  200,000  scholars  are  en- 
warehouses  with  a  capacity,  roughly  estimated,  rolled.  There  are  over  3,000  teachers  (mostly 
of  20,ooo,ot»  cubic  feet,  which  can  hold  24,000,-  women)  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  number 
000  tons  of  merchandise,  and  which  extend  for  of  pupils  from  6  to  14  years  of  age  is  over 
lYi  miles  fronting  the  wharves,  the  latter  hav-  200,000,  there  now  being  onty  15  per  cent  illiter- 
ing  a  length  of  6  miles  (the  same  length  as  ate  against  20  per  cent,  in  1895.  I"  the  second- 
the  harbor  of  Antwerp).  It  has  grain  elevators  ary  institutions  of  instruction  (except  the  nor- 
whose  capacity  amounts  to  200,000  tons.  Within  nia!)  3,000  pupils  were  enrolled.  The  number 
the  circumference  of  the  harbor  are  iY,  miles  of  attendants  in  the  seven  normal  schools  of  the 
of  railroad.  The  wharf  for  animals  on  toot  has  'ity  was  1000  and  a  business  college  counted 
room  for  40,000  sheep  and  more  than  1,500  K^  pupjis.  The  university  has  3,000  students, 
beeves  ""^   public   libraries    were   consulted   by   over 

The  Boca  del  Riachuelo  has  a  depth  of  18  3S,ooo  persons  and  possessed  50,000  books, 
feet  and  is  bordered  by  wharves  for  3  miles,  and  Prew.— More  than  200  newspapers  are  pub- 
has  a  movement  oi   1,300,000  tons  of  merchan-  lished   in   the   city   of   Buenos   Ayres, — most   of 
disc  per  annum.  them  in  Spanish :  but  some  are  in  Italian,  Eng- 

Facing  these  wharves  on  the  right   bank  is  lish,    French,    Scandinavian,    Russian,    Hebrew, 

the  "Central   Fmit   Market,"   the  largest   ware-  and    Arabic.      "La    Nacion"    and    "La    Prensa' 

house  in  the  world;  it  occupies  an  ar^a  equal  to  have  a   daily  circulation  of  over   100,000  copies 

nine  square  blocks  in  New  York.     The  cost  of  and   have  the  most  extensive  telegraph  services 

its  construction  was  $4,155/100.    It  stores  annu-  in   the   world.      "La   Prcnsa'   is   a   kind   of   in- 

ally  about  300,000  tons  of  wool,  hides,  and  other  stitutional   newspaper.     The   beautiful   building, 

products  of  the  cattle  industry.    It  is  the  prin-  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  city,  is  endowed  to 

cipal   exchange   for  all   busiaesE  pertaining  to  social  services,  and  contains  library,  free  evening 

the  exportation  of  the  fruits  of  the  country.  schools  for  commerce  and  for  music,  offices  for 

The  southern  railroad  has  its  own  dock,  on  free  medical  assistance,  free  legal  aid,  free 
the  right  bank  of  the  Boca  del  Riachuelo,  23  chemical  laboratory,  elc.  "La  Nacion"  is  enter- 
feet  deep,  with   V/i  miles   of  wharves,   for   the  ing  the  same  line. 

exportation  of  agricultural   and  cattie  products  Sanitation.— 1)ii:    sanitary    system    (running 

from   the    southern    part    of    the    Province    of  water  and  sewers)   is  excellent  and  has  cost  the 

Buenos  Ayres.  city    $46,875,180.    When   in    1875    these    works 

CoMxifKr^.— Ccntipared    with    the    principal  were  proposed,  there  bad  been  few  years  that 
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the  city  had  not  suffered  through  terrible  epi- 
demics, cholera  tnorbuB  in  i86s  and  1873,  and 
yellow  fever  in  1871.  Since  1885,  thanks  to  the 
extension  of  these  works  of  sanitation,  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  inspection 
of  foods,  and  the  stru^le  against  tuberculosis 
and  other  contSKious  diseases,  the  mortality  has 
been  reduced  from  44  per  1,000  in  1S75  to 
23.7  in  1894  a°d  to  15-2  in  1908.  There  has 
likewise  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
death  rat«  of  infanta  nnder  one  year  of  age, 
which  in  iS8g  was  195  for  each  1,000  boni, 
and  dropped  to  141  in  1894,  to  loa  in  1899, 
and  to  83  in  1904.  In  the  same  year  the  pro- 
portion in  Christiania  was  lOO,  ill  in  Paris,  146 
m  London,  162  in  New  York,  166  in  Hamburg, 
and  202  in  Berlin.  The  birth  rate  in  Buenos 
Ayres  is  33.5  per  cent,  and  has  diminished 
rapidly  from  35  per  cent  in  1903,  37  per  cent 
m  1903,  39.5  per  cent  in  1901,  41  per  cent  in 
1891^  44.S  per  cent  in  1893  and  46  per  cent  in 
1891. 

The  aewage  of  the  city  is  handled  by  the 
circulating  or  dynamic  sewage  system.  Drain- 
age  works  costing  over  $35,000,000  discharge 
into  the  esttiary  of  La  Plata  near  Quilmes,  15.5 
miles  southeast  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Another  question  which  occupies  the  Argen- 
tine hygienists  is  to  find  a  type  of  sanitary 
dwelling  which  will  correspond  to  the  change 
of  taatoms  and  to  the  increase  of  population. 
Buenos  Ayres  is  the  only  dty  in  the  world  with 
buildings  suited  to  a  mild  climate  which  sud- 
denly had  to  face  modem  conditions  demanding 
a  congested  population  and  the  rapid  distribu- 
tion of  a  heavy  traffic,  resulting  from  its  being 
an  important  seaport  As  they  are  now,  the  city 
blocks  are  not  adapted  to  meet  these  demands. 
They  have  an  area  of  more  than  four  acres  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  an  empty  space  in  the 
centre.  Therefore,  the  city  lots  are  too  long, 
the  houses  receiving  light  and  air  from  a  court 
or  polio,  which  in  the  case  of  a  many-story 
building  does  not  provide  for  either.  Besides, 
long  houses  do  not  afford  privacy  or  comfort 
and  are  heated  with  difficulty  —  a  serious  detri- 
ment in  a  city  where  the  temperature  falls  as 
low  as  28*  F.,  together  with  great  moisture  in 
the  air. 

Public  Utilities. —  The  principal  streets  are 
lighted  with  electric  lights,  are  well  paved  with 
asphalt,  blocks  of  wood  and  granite,  and  are 
kept  in  good  repair,  cleaned,  and  sprinkled.  The 
internal  business  of  the  city  is  very  considerable. 
In  1904  there  were  315  miles  of  street  car  lines, 
of  which  166  miles  were  electric  and  149  miles 
were  horse-car  lines;  the  latter  power  is  grad- 
ualljr  being  exchanged  for  electric  traction. 
During  the  year  1905  there  were  constructed 
IilJ^  kilometres  of  electric  roads.  The  street 
railroads  carry  about  180,000,000  passengers, 
there  being  a  vast  increase  in  the  last  ten 
years.  There  are  also  about  20,000  carts,  5,000 
carriages,  of  which  2,500  are  for  hire,  and  soo 
automobiles,  which  are  in  large  demand  The 
five  railroad  stations  handle  about  15.000,000 
^sengers  and  4,000,000  tons  of  merchandise. 
The  post-office  handled  85,000,000  letters  and 
?6,soo,ooo  packages  and  pamphlets. 

Water  required  for  general  purposes  is  drawn 
from  the  estuary  five  miles  above  the  city.  The 
water  works  consist  of  two  tunnels,  subfluvial 
and  subterranean,  18,702  feet  in  length,  with  two 
pumps  capable  of  raising  6,073J2o  cubic  feet  of 


water  to  a  height  of  49-3  feet  every  24  hours. 
The  filtered  water  is  carried  to  a  centr^  reser- 
voir at  the  highest  point  in  the  dty.  This  dis- 
tributing reservoir  is  provided  with  forcing 
pumps  having  three  distinct  flows:  there  are  la 
tanks,  elevated  in  groups  one  above  another  at 
39-3,  SS-7,  and  7^^  feet  respectively.  It  is  the 
most  noticeable  iron  constniction  in  the  dt^ ; 
16,000  tons  of  iron  were  used  in  building  it. 
The  exterior  ii  of  pressed  brick  and  vitrified 
tiles  and  presents  a  very  handsome  architectural 
appearance.  The  annual  consumption  of  water 
is  11,000,000  gallons  or  a  daily  aven^  of  33-S 
gallons  per  capita. 

The  telephone  service  is  very  delident.  It 
has  only  7,000  subscribers  and  had  connections 
with  the  dtiea  of  La  Plata  (38  miles),  Rosario 
(186  miles),  and  by  cable  with  Montevideo  (135 

Indtutries. —  Buenos  Ayres  is  not  especially 
industrial  There  are  not  more  than  90,000 
workmen  in  its  factories  and  workshops,  where 
they  work  hides,  wood,  metals,  clay  for  bricks, 
chemical  products,  constructive  materials,  manu- 
factures pertaining  to  lights,  furniture,  carpets 
and  hangings,  dothes,  preserved  foods,  etc ;  and 
this  production  is  stimulated  by  the  protection 
of  the  custom-house,  in  spite  of  which  Buenos 
Ayres  is  well  supplied  with  articles  made  in 
Europe  and  America.  According  to  the  last 
industrial  census  taken  in  the  cit^  of  Buenos 
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Banking,  Finanet,  */c.— Buenos  Ayres  sup- 
ports 21  banks  of  discount  with  a  joint  capital 
of  $100,000,000.  Of  those,  ten  years  a^o,  10 
were  foreign  and  represented  all  the  principal 
cities  except  New  York,  notwithstanding  that 
in  1905  the  business  transacted  with  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $44,637,901,  having  increased 
no  per  cent  in  the  previous  5  years ;  all  of  this 
business  had  to  be  done  through  London  banks. 
In  a  year  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio  (Chamber  of 
Commerce)  transacted  business  to  the  amount 
of  $174,061,251,  and  the  Clearing  House  passed 
through  $2375,924,788.35.  The  munid(»l  taxes 
amounted  to  $7,500,000,  41  per  cent  of  which  is 
devoted  to  loans  for  new  undertakings,  29  per 
cent  for  direct  taxes,  and  iij^  per  cent  for 
indirect  taxes. 

Landed  property  sells  yearly  to  the  average 
value  of  $35,000,000,  varying  from  $20,000,000  to 
""     valne 


$40,000^000  a  year.    The  v 
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Dtmcted  Mirtually  amount  to  ?iS,ooo,ooo,  There 
are  annual  transfers  of  real  estate  amotmtinR 
to  $42,34O|00a  The  average  of  fire  losses  and 
insurance  paid  has  not  been  high.  In  a  single 
semester  the  record  shoWs  that  the  Minister  of 
Justice  recognized  the  anthorixed  agents  of  55 
miscettaneous  societies,  with  a  joint  capital  01 
?44.ooofloa 

Population,  Social  Conditions,  <(c.— The 
census  of  1869  gave  the  population  of  Buenos 
Ayres  as  1873^  inhabitants,  and  prophesied 
600,000  for  T919;  in  1895  it  had  663,854  and  in 
December  1909  had  reached  1,346,532.  The  in- 
crease has  been  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent  in  a 
decade  (inferior  alone  to  Chicago).  Buenos 
Ayres  has  more  than  440jOCD  foreign  residents, 
of  whom  330,000  are  Italians,  105,000  Spanish, 
aS/XM  French,  6,000  English,  and  6,000  German. 
The  greater  part  of  the  landowners  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Ayres  and, the  Pampas  prefer  to. 
live  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  enjoying  the 
rent  of  their  land  or  hoping  that  the  improve' 
ments  on  thdr  neighbors'  lands  will  increase  the 
valne  of  their  own.  In  this  respect,  ihat  prov- 
ince and  this  territory  are  to  the  city  of  Bnenos 
Ayres  what  Ireland  has  been  to  London.  Be- 
cause of  this  and  because  the  city  is  the  s;at 
of  the  national  govemmenL  also  becAuse  of 
the  many  commercial  establishments  eng^ed 
in  foreign  trade,  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  centre, 
where  the  light  and  splendor  of  a  great  capital 
never  die  out.  It  has  ao  theatres  where  in  an 
especial^  interesting  season  appeared  Saint- 
Saens,  Puccini^  Sara  Bernhardt,  Coquet  in, 
Rejane,  Tina  di  Lorenzo,  Jeanne  Hading,  No- 
velli,  CaruaOi  etc.  Nevertheless,  this  wealth, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  absenteeism  above 
referred  to,  retards  the  progress  of  the  country 
districts  and  gives  birth  to  a  close,  feudal 
plutocracy.  Such  a  social  condition  is  not  best 
fitted  to  call  forth  a  truly  democratic  public 
spirit  However,  the  spirit  of  association  com- 
mences to  enjoy  a  broader  outlook,  there  being 
a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  educational 
and  civic  associations  whose  object  is  to  make 
all  classes  participate  in  social  well-being.  The 
charitable  institutions  are  disposed  more  and 
more  to  abandon  their  cut-and-dried  methods, 
and  instead  of  lessening  the  effects  of  poverty, 
they  endeavor  to  prevent  its  causes  through  a 
collective  social  crusade,  hoping  that  before  long 
a  law  against  child-labor  will  be  passed  and  that 
model  reformatories  and  juvenile  courts  will  be 
established  to  better  the  general  condition  of 
children. 

There  are  oyer  5,000  persons  in  the  asylums. 
The  free  municipal  lodgmg  house  gives  lodging 
and    board    to    41,578    persons,    the    Salvation 


It  age,  may  be  divided  very  nearly  as  follows; 
—  German,  4-23;  Argentine,  8.70;  Spanish,  8.26; 
French,  3.40;  English,,  4.93;  Italians,  6.61;  Ura- 
guayan,  8.65.  The  criminals  of  the  preceding 
decade  were  divided  according  to  ages  thus : 
less  than  16  years,  8  per  cent. ;  from  16  to  20 
years,  17  per  cent  .■  from  21  to  25,  22.5  per  cent. ; 
from  26  to  30,  18.7  per  cent.;  from  31  to  35, 
12.9  per  cent.;  from  36  to  40,  9.1  per  cent.;  from 
41  to  45,  5.2  per  cent. ;  from  40  to  50,  3.2  per 
cent. ;  from  51  to  60,  2.4  per  cent. ;  over  60,  0.8 
per  cent.  The  number  of  suicides  was  239,  the 
causes  being  as  follows :—  family  quarrels,  18.5 


per  cent. 

In  one  year  thii^ra  were  929  births  for  each 
io,oco  foreign  women.  That  year,  for  each 
10,000  foreign  women  from  is  to  50  years  of 
^;e  were  bom  939  children  of  a  foreign  mother; 
and  for  each  10,000  Argentine  .women  were 
born  ijga6  children,  or  it  may  be  a  share  of 
1,605  for  each  10,000  wonien  ojt  ttie  t^irq  birth 
rate.  Later,  these  figures  decreased  to  850, 
ijoo,'ahd  ii,403  respectively.'  There  ae  about 
75  marriages  and  ISO  deaths  for  each.  io«oo  in- 
habitants. I        ' 

Gtmerument.. — The  commanal  government  of 
the  city  is  a  kind  of  govemiaeBt  by  commis- 
sicHi,  composed  of  an  Intendente  and  a  de- 
liberating council'  appointed  by  the  national 
executive  anthority.  The  amount  of  annual 
expenditures  is  about  $11^100,0001 

As  is  evident,'  it  oaa  hardly  be'  said  that 
Buenos  Ayres  enjoys  self-government,  strictly 
speaking.  ■  Nevertheless  the  govcnunent  pos- 
sesses considerable  prestige,  resembling  in  this 
respect  an  aristocratic  city.  For  this  reason  the 
public  employees  seek  for  the  reward  of  puhiic 
opinion,  and  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  not  a 
city  in  the  world  where  ao  idudiis  accon^lisbcd 
for  the  same  amount  of  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  consequoice  of  paternal  goveniment, 
apathy  is  to  be  found  in  furthering  oSicial  action. 
The  Asisttncia  Publiea,  or  Board  of  Health, 
can  truly  be  called  the  best  in  the^  world.  The  iS 
hospitals  are  well  kept,  many  in  very  appropriate 
buildings.  The  sale  of  food  in  th&J5  markets 
of  the  city  is  scrupulously  controlled. 

Joan  A  Sekillosa, 

Former  Argentine  Contttl  General  to  Canada, 

BucnoB  Atks,  Utiivsraity  of  (Universtdad 
NaciOnal  de  Buenos  Aires),  the  natwnal  univer- 
sity of  Argentina  and  the  larKCSt  institution  of 
learning  in  South  America.  Its  students  num- 
ber nearly  4,364,  and  its  doums  cover  law  and 
government,  mathematics,  science,  and  phil- 
osophy. 

Buff,  a  mixed  color,  something  between  pale 
pink  and  pale  yellow.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
English  Whig  party,  in  combination  with  blue, 
as  their  distinctive  color;  and,  possibly  in  conse- 
quence of  that  circumstance,  the  Whig  party 
having  been  opposed  throughout  to  all  the 
measures  of  government  whicn  led  to  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  was  chosen  as  the  national 
uniform  of  the  Americans  at  the  opening  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Buff  Leather,  a  leather  prepared  by  satu- 
rating the  hides  with  some  aluminous  substance, 
and  afterward  with  oil  Leather  prepared  in 
this  way  is  softer  and  more  flexible  than  any 
other  kmd,  and  on  that  account  it  is  much  used 
for  soldiers'  cross-belts,  gloves,  and  other  mili- 
tary accoutrements.  Its  color  is  naturally  light 
yellow,  but  it  is  in  some  cases  bleached  before 
being  used.  The  bulT  leather  used  in  former 
times  to  make  the  jerkins,  worn  under  coats  of 
mail  to  deaden  the  pressure  of  the  metal  on 
the  body,  and  to  prevent  any  contusion  from  a 
blow,  was  made  from  the  hide  of  the  urns,  or 
wild  bull  of  central  Europe,  the  common  name 
of  which  was  bnffe,  whence  the  name  of  the 
leather  was  derived. 
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BUPPALHACCO  —  BUFFALO 

BnSalsuGco,      boo'f^l-ma.k'kd      (assumed  and  a  faarbor  pstrol  steamer,  and  costs  aeaAy 

name    of    Budhtamicd    Chmsxofani),    Italian  $8ockflOo  a  year.    The  fire   departnieiit  has  26 

painter  who  flourished  according  to  Vasari  dor-  tieam  fire  engines,  6  cbemkal  engines,  and  23 

ing  the  first  half  of  the  I4lh  century.     The  same  hose  companies,  with  three  fire  boats,  the  latest 

authority  attribntes  to  him  the  frescoes  depicting  systems  of   storage  and   signal  boxes,   and  4SlS 

the    Passion   in   the   ball   of  the   Campo   Santo  men ;  the  cost  is  tGjSfxn  a  year.     An  important 

in  Pisa,  and  states  that  he  worked  in  Areuo,  municipal  inmrovement  has  been  the  transfer  of 

Florence.   Bologna,   and   Cortona.     He   is  men-  telegraph   and   telephone,   police,   and   fire-arm 

tioned  bjr  Boccaccio  in  the   'Decatneroa'  wires,    from   overhead   poles   to   subways.     The 

niiffaln  BiiT.       Kt^  Cnnv   tVn.T.u  T?  street-car  service  of  Buffalo  was  the  first  in  the 

Buaalo  BUL      See  Codv,  William  F.  ^J^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^-^  .^^,f  ^^^j^  electricity,  and 

to  give  free  transfers;  it  has  seven  companies, 

..__   _..^    ___  . „ and  covers  over  200  miles  of  line,  extending  to 

United   States  1   situated   at   the  eastern   end   of  all  the  suburbs,  down  the  river  to  Niagara  Falls, 

Lake  Erie  and  on  its  outlet  the  Niagara  River,  and  across  it  to   Canada.     More  than  50  miles 

Its  centre  is  24  miles  south  of  Niagara  Falls,  oi  tbe  track  is  in  the  city,  which  has  also  a 

and  its  important  suburbs,  the  Tonawandas,  are  steam  belt  line  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  along  the  lake 

half-way  between.     It  lies  due  west  297  miles  by  and   river  front,  and  west  and   north  to  above 

rail  from  Albany  and  499  from  Boston;  north-  Delaware  Park. 

west  435  miles  from   New  Vork,  and  417  from  Public  Parks  attd  Cemtttrits. —  The  park  s}^ 

Philadelphia;  about  410  southwest  of  Montreal;  tern  includes  six  large  parks  of  1,149  acres  in 

attd  S40  east  of  Chicago.    It  is.  theref(»-e.  about  all.  connected  by  a  magnificent  system  of  boule- 

a  midway  point  from  the  East  to  Chicago.    It  vards,    parkways,    speeidways,    and   approaches, 

extends   aMUt    10   miles    along    the    lake   and  covering  234  acres,  and  74  acres  of  minor  places 

ri*w  front,  and  half  as  far  east ;  area,  43  square  and    squares.    Much   the    largest    is    Delaware 

miles.  Park,   on  the   north   side,  of  362  acres,   with  a 

Buffalo,  which  began  at  the  mouth  of  Buflfalo  lake  (*Gala  Water")  of  46^^  acres  in  the  west- 
Creek,  has  ^read  mainly  north  and  east  up  a  em  part;  here  and  in  the  adjacent  grounds  the 
gradual  rise,  to  a  great  plateau  some  8a  feet  Pan-American  Exposition  of  1901  was  held.  It 
above  the  lake  and  6ao  above  sea-level.  It  is  is  continued  by  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery  of  339 
'  laid  out  in  wide  rectangular  streets,  beautifully  acres  on  the  south — by  far  tbe  greatest  of  the 
shaded  and  decorated  with  shrubbery,  and  more  z6  cemeteries  of  the  city,  and  containing  the 
completely  than  any  other  city  in  the  world:  monuments  to  the  Indian  chief  Red  Jacket  and 
No  leas  than  335  miles  of  its  over  700  miles  of  to  President  Fillmore  —  and  by  the  fine  grounds 
streets  are  asphalted.  105  are  stone-paved,  and  of  the  State  Insane  Hospital,  with  203  acres,  on 
many  more  are  macadamized.  The  chief  bnsi-  the  west.  On  the  southeast  is  Humboldt  Park 
ness  streets  are  Main,  running  north  and  north-  of  56  acres.  Overlooking  the  lake  at  the  river 
east  from  the  lake  to  the  city  limits ;  Delaware  entrance  is  "The  Front,*  a  bold  bluff  60  feet 
Avenue,  parallel  with  it ;  Niagara,  north  and  high,  and  the  site  of  Fort  Porter  where  several 
northwest  along  tbe  lake  and  river  front  to  companies  of  United  States  soldiery  are  sta- 
Tonawanda  1  and  Broadway,  which  with  Genesee  tioned.  The  Parade  Grttund  here  has  48  acres, 
and  Sycamore  widen  spoke-like  from  the  heart  and  is  a  favorite  promenade  from  its  mperb 
of  the  businesi  district  around  Lafayette  and  view.  On  the  south  side  of  the  creek  are  South 
Ni^ara  Squares.  Each  of  these  is  several  miles  Park,  155  acres,  Cazenovia  Park,  106  acres,  Riv- 
long.  The  ^est  residence  streets  are  Delaware  erside  I^rk,  22  acres,  and  Stony  Point  Park, 
Avenue  and  North  Street,  crossing  it  at  right  22^  acres,  on  the  lake  front.  There  are  several 
angles  a  mile  north  of  the  centre;  they  are  set  attractive  parks  and  squares  in  the  centre  of 
with  large  separate  mansions,  with  great  lawns,  the  city,  among  them  Lafayette,  Niagara,  Frank- 
fcardens,  and  shrubberies,  a  fashion  followed  Un,  Washington,  and  Delaware.  Lafayette  con- 
m  the  new  residence  streets  to  the  north.  tains  the  Soldiers  'and  Sailors  Monument,  cost- 

Municipal  Service  and  Improvements. —  The  ing  $30,000. 

street  cleaning  and  sprinkling  services,  costing  Chief    Buildings. —  Among    the    many    fine 

$180,000  a  year,  and  the  garbage  collection,  cost-  structures  in  the  city,  the  first  place  must  be 

ing   $110,000.   are  notably   efficient;   the   sewage  given   to  Ellicott  Square,  the  largest  and  most 

collected   through   over   420   miles   of   mains    is  magnificently   equipped   fireproof  office  building 

emptied  into  Niagara  River  and  carried  svf iftly  in  the  world ;   it   occupies  an  entire  block,  and 

away;   the  first  public  bath   house   erected    in  contains  over  400,000  feet  of  floor  space,  or  over 

New   York  Stale  under  the   law  of  i8<js  was  nine  acres,  with  16  elevators.  Of  the  others,  be- 

opened  here  in  i8g7-     All  these  things,  with  the  sides     churches,     cathedrals,     and     institutional 

cool  summer  climate  which  attracts  many  visit-  buildings  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  most  notable 

ors,  enable  Buffalo  to  claim  the  distinction  of  are  the  two  handsome  buildings  preserved  from 

being  the   cleanest   and    heahhicst  city,  in  the  the  Exposition  —  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  and 

United  States,  its  death  rate  in  lOoi-os  being  the  New  York  State  Building,  housing  the  Buf- 

J5-,i  and  in  igog  15.2,    The  waterworks,  buih  in  falo  Historical  Society;' the  new  Federal  Build- 

1888,    are    supplied    from    the    lake ;    they   cost  ing,  containing  the   post-office  and  the  custom- 

$g,IOO,ooo.  and  are  owned  by  the  city;  the  reser-  house,   a    large    freestone    structure  which   cost 

voirs  have  a  storage  capacity  of  300,000,000  gal-  $2.000,000 ;  the  city  and  county  hall  on  Franklin 

Ions   a   day.   the   average  consumption   is   about  Street,  of  granite,  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross, 

100,000,000,    and   there    are    over    500    miles    of  with     a    tower     245    feet    high,    completed    in 

mains;  the  service  costs  $650,000  a  year.     Elec-  1880  at   a   cost   of  about  $1,400,000:  the   Music 

trie    lighting    is    almost    universal    in    business  Hall   and   the    Board    of   Trade   building,   both 

houses  and  the  finer  residences,  from  the  cheap  noble  edifices ;  the  Stale  Arsenal ;  the  Old  and 

power  furnished  by  Niagara  Falls.     The  police  New  Armories ;  tbe  Masonic  Temple  and  Y,  M. 

department  numbers  785  men,  with  13  stations  C,    A.   building;    the    Grosvenor    Library;   the 
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Momial  School  and  the  three  High  Schools ;  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna ;  from  the  west,  the  Lake 
Erie  County  and  Buffalo  Savings  Banks;  the  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern;  Michigan  Ceotral; 
Erie  Cotmqr  Penitentiaiy;  and  the  mammoth  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis;  Wabash;  from 
grain  elevators.  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific ;  Grand  Trunk ;  Can- 
Trad*  and  Commerce.—  Buffalo's  position  as  ada  Southern.  There  are  250  passenger  trains 
the  eastern  terminal  of  the  commerce  of  the  a  day;  ^  miles  of  railroad  track  within  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  distributing  point  from  city  limits,  and  six  of  the  city's  square  miles 
the  East  to  its  ports,  has  made  it  the  greatest  are  owned  by  the  railroads.  To  the  Canada  side 
city  bnilt  up  on  them  except  Chicago  and  Cltive-  at  Fort  Erie  and  Bridgeburg  there  are  several 
land,  and  one  of  the  great  world-ports  in  the  ferry  lines,  and  the  great  International  Brid^ 
volume  and  variety  of  produce  trans-shipped,  from  Squaw  Island  to  Bridgeburg,  completed  m 
although  ice-bound  for  one  third  of  the  year.  1873  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  The  internal  con- 
In  1910,  3,715  vessels  arrived  at  this  port,  with  veniences  for  carrying  on  this  traffic  are  corre- 
a  gross  tonnage  of  7,176,839;  and  the  cus-  spondent.  There  are  nearly  so  grain  elevators, 
toms  receipts  were  $1420,700,  Naturally,  its  fixed  and  floating  and  transKr  lowers,  with  a 
foremost  handling  are  of  western  produce,  storage  capacity  of  26,000,000  bushels,  and  able 
grain,  flour,  provisions,  and  live  stock;  its  to  take  care  of  5,000,000  bushels  a  day.  Some 
average  annual  receipts  of  grain,  though  vary-  of  these  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world;  the 
ing  with  the  crop,  are  about  I50,ooo,otv)  bushels,  chief  one,  the  Great  Northern,  with  a  capacity 
of  flour  14,000,000  barrels.  Next  to  this  is  its  of  3.000,000  bushels.  The  first  elevator  in  the. 
live-stock  business ;  it  handles  more  horses  and  world  was  built  here  in  1843.  The  largest  coal 
sheep  than  any  other  American  jiort,  and  ranks  pocket  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W. 
among  the  first  in  cattle  and  swme.  It  receives  here,  5,000  feet  long;  the  coal  docks  can  handle 
some  IS/XMjOOO  pounds  of  fish  yearly,  largely  2g,ooo  tons  a  day ;  the  railroad  coal-stocking 
from  Georgian  Bay  off  Lake  Huron,  and  sends  trestles  are  in  the  cast  part.  Their  stock  yards, 
it  to  inland  parts  not  onl^  East,  but  as  far  75  acres  in  extent,  are  m  East  Buffalo, 
■west  as  the  Rocky  Motmtams.  Lumber  is  an-  Mantifactiires.—  T-wo  great  advantages  of 
other  tmmense  interest,  its  receipts  amounting  Buffalo  in  manufacturing  arc  natural  gas,  for 
from  150,000,000  to  250,000,000  feet  a  year;  and  which  the  city  has  laid  mains;  and  the  electric 
it  receives  some  1,500.000  tons  of  iron  ore.  Of  power  furnished  from  Niagara,  whose  tunnels 
these  last  two  a  large  part  goes  to  Tonawanda,  arc  within  20  miles.  At  present,  about  50,000 
whose  business,  however,  is  really  part  of  Buf-  pw-sons  are  employed  in  manufacturing  indus- 
falo's.  The  coal  traffic  is  also  enormous ;  some  tries  in  the  city,  in  4,000  establishments.  By  the 
10,000,000  tons  are  recrived' yearly  by  rail,  two  census  oT  1905,  the  figures  were;  Establish- 
thirds  anthracite,  of  which  about  3,00(^000,  ments,  1,538;  capital,  $i37/»23,i  14 ;  employees, 
nearly  all  amhracite,  is  shipped  westward  by  43i567iwages  paid,  $21,621, 7fe;  cost  of  mate- 
water.  About  100,000  tons  of  salt  are  among  its  rials,  $^,3^,338;  value  of  products,  $147 J77,- 
exports,  and  nearly  $10,000,000  worth  of  packed  873.  The  principal  industries  (igoo)  except 
meat.  The  total  export  trade  b  now  over  food,  mason,  and  carpenter  work,  tinsmithing 
$16,000,000  a  year.  and  jobbing,  etc.,  were  — wholesale  slaughtering 
This  immense  development  has  been  made  and  meat  packmg;,  $10,000,000;  foundry  and 
possible  by  a  vast  co-operation  of  United  States,  tnachine-shop  products,  $7,000,000, —  but  to  this 
State,  and  municipality  in  facilities  for  handling  should  be  added  iron  and  steel,  architectural  and 
the  btisiness  —  breakwaters,  stone  piers,  basins,  ornamental  iron  work,  and  hardware,  $4,000,000, 
canals,  railroads,  etc.  Originally,  as  with  all  the  making  a  total  of  $11,000,000  for  iron  products 
lake  ports,  the  harborage  was  only  the  shallow  altogether,  or  the  most  important  single  branch ; 
mouth  of  a  small  river,  Buffalo  Creek,  navigable  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  capitalized  at 
now  for  two  miles  inward.  But  the  government  $40,000,000,  has  the  largest  and  most  capacious 
has  bnilt  a  great  series  of  stone  and  cement  individual  plant  in  the  world,  with  a  separate 
breakwaters,  four  miles  long,  costing  over  breakwater  a  mile  long  and  a  capacious  private 
$3,000,000,  and  forming  an  inner  and  an  outer  harbor  — linseed  oil,  $6,500,000,  partly  used  in  its 
harbor,  the  best  on  the  lakes;  this  is  extended  $8oo/x»  of  paint  makmg;  malt  and  mah  liq- 
to  Stony  Point,  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  "OfSi  $6,500,000;  railroad  cars,  $5,000,000;  soap 
the  creek.  The  State  has  built  Erie  Basin,  with  ^°  candles,  $4,000,000;  flour  and  grist-mill 
a  breakwater  and  stone  docks,  at  the  end  of  products,  $3,203^7;  planing-mill  products, 
Erie  Canal  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  creek;  $3,Soo,ooo;  factory-made  clothing,  $3,500,000; 
and  the  city  has  deepened  the  creek  and  built  chemicals,  $2,000,000;  patent  medicines  and  com- 
a  ship  canal  two  miles  long  between  it  and  pounds,  $2,000,000;  leather  and  leather  goods, 
the  lake,  one  of  two  such,  at  the  end  of  which  $2,000^00;  factory-made  furniture,  $2,000,000; 
are  the  Lehigh  coal  docks.  No  less  than  16  besides  over  $1,000,000  each  of  carnages  and 
steamship  and  steamboat  lines  run  from  Buffalo  confectionery,  and  large  quantities  of  jewelry, 
to  different  points  on  the  lakes,  besides  summer  saddlery  and  harness,  tobacco  products,  and 
excursion  routes.  The  Welland  Canal  about  other  articles  embracing  some  200  different  in- 
20  miles  west,  across  the  neck  of  land  between  dustries  m  all.  Buffalo  is  the  eleventh  city  m 
Erie  and  Ontario,  connects  it  with  the  latter  ">«  United  States  m  the  value  of  its  manufac- 
and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Erie  Canal  makes  t"«d  products.  Total  (1905),  $147^77373. 
a  waterway  through  the  heart  of  the  State  to  the  Finances  and  Banking, —  '1  he  assessed  valu- 
Hudson  River.  As  to  railroads,  it  is  the  ter-  ation  of  the  city  has  increased  in  30  years  from 
minal  of  the  main  line  or  some  spur  of  every  about  $38,000,000  to  $312,276,240  in  igio.  nearly 
trunk  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Quebec;  from  all  real  estate,  with  a  tax  rate  of  21  955  The  net 
the  east,  in  the  United  States,  the  New  York  public  debt  was  $24,625,543,  with  an  annual  in- 
Central,  main  line  and  West  Shore;  Erie;  Le-  tcrest  charge  of  about  J700.000;  bnt  there  is  a 
nigh  Valley ;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western ;  sinking  fund  of  about  $1,250,000,  and  the  ci^ 
Pennsylvania;  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg;  owns  orooertv  valued  at  about  $21,000,000.    Also, 


also  nine  synagogues.    Of  the  church  buildings,    Lord  Libraiy  oisfloo  volumes  in  the  same  build- 
besides    the   cathedrals,    the    most    notable   are    ing;  the  State  Law  Library,  with  about  15,000 
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of  this  debt  $3,754<582  U  for  water  bonds,  on  Angels'  Audemy  (the  last  four  Catholic),  die 

which  an  income  is  earned.    The  city  expenses  German  Martin  Luther  Seminary   (Evangelical 

was  $7,;Ja4,i37  for  the  year  igio.    The  post-office  Lutheran,   1854),  and  the   Bu£Falo   College    of 

receipts  are  over  $i,ocx),ooo  yearly,  and  the  inter-  Pharmacy.     All     the     hospitals     have     training 

ual-revenue  receipts  about  $2fl00,ooo.    There  are  schools  for  nurses.    The   Fine  Arts  Academy 

nine    banks   of    discount    (five    national),    with  (1S63)   is  located  in  the  public  library  builditig; 

about     $8,000,000     capital     and     surplus     and  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  (1862),  with  in- 

$45,000,000  deposits ;  two  trust  companies,  with  teresting  relics  and  a  large  library,  in  the  for- 

$1,400,000  capital   and   surplus ;  and  four   sav-  mer  New  York  State  Building  of  the  Exposi- 

ings  banks,  with  over  $35,000,000  deposits  and  tion  of  IQOI,  now  belonging  to  the  society;  the 

$6,000,000  surplus.  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Science  (1861),  with 

Churches. —  Buffalo  is  the  seal  of  a  Roman  a   valuable  museum   of   natural   history,    in    the 

Catholic  and  of  an  Episco[tal  bishop,  and  has  Buffalo  Library  building.    There  are  man^  other 

two  handsome  and  impressive  cathedrals;  the  art  and  literary  associations;  3  dramatic  and 

Catholic  cathedral  being  a  Gothic  structure  of  13  musical  dubs,  besides  23  social  clubs;   and 

blue  stone  trimmed  with  white,  and  has  a  set  of  8  theatres. 

42  chimes.     Besides  these  there  are  37  Catholic  Libraries. —  The  two  chief  ones  arc  the  Buf- 

churches,  13  chapels,  and  12  convents;  and  171  falo   Public  Library,  installed  in  a   handsome 

Protestant,  besides  16  missions  and  chapels,  the  new  building  in  1897,  with  about  175,000  books 

most  numerous  being  the  Methodist  ^iscopal  and  i6,coo  pamphlets;  and  the  Grosvenor,  for 

(24  English,  3   German),   Baptist    (25  churches  reference    only,    with    65,000   books    and    4,000 

and  5  missions),  Lutheran   (13  German,  5  Eng-  pamphlets.     Besides  these,  there  are  many  insti- 

lish,  3  Scandinavian),  Presbyterian  ^l8),  Prot-  tutional,  private,  and  sptcial  libraries:  the  chief 

estsmt    Episcopal    (16,    with    11   missions),   and  being  that  of  the  Historical  Society,  with  13,000 

German   United   Evangelical    (15).     There  are  volumes  and  23,000  pamphlets;  others  are  the 

"' '      '"■  oO/  ■  " 

._.  _ _.,...._.  ing;  the  State  La 

Trinity    (Episcopal)    and    the    First    Presbyte-  voTumes;     the     Catholic     Institute,     with     _    .. 

rian.  11,500  volumes  and  500  pamphlets;  the  Medical 

Charities. —  There   are   13   children's   refuges  Library  of  the  University,  with  6jjoo  volumes; 

in    Buffalo,    and    g    homes    and    refuges    for  the  Lutheran  and  the  German  Y.  M.  A.,  the 

adults;   besides  a  S.  P.  C  C.  and  S.  P.  C.  A.,  Polish   and   the   Adam    Mickiewici.   the    North 

and  many   religious   associations    for   relieving  Buffalo     Catholic     Association     and     the     St 

distress;  18  hospitals,  besides  the  United  States  Michael's    V.    M.    Sodality,    the    Erie    Railway 

Marine  Hospital;  the  Eric  County  almshouse;  Emoloyees'  Association,  the  Harugari,  etc 

lodging  and  supply  stations  for  the  temporary  _     Newspapers. —  In   1910  there  were  published 

relief  of  the  indigent;  a  city  physician,  a  district  in  Buffalo  about  loo  periodicals,  including  11 

nursing  association,  and  diet  kitchens;  a  Ger-  dailies,  31  weeklies,  6  Sunday,  2  fortnightly,  35 

man   Y.   M.   A.   and   the   Y.   M.   C.   A. ;   and  a  monthly,  and  3  quarterly. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.    Of         GoveTHmenl. —  A  four-ye«ri'  mayor;  an  >!• 

the  children's  institutions,  the  most' notable  is  derman  from  each  of  the  25  wards,  and  nine 

the   free    Fitch    Institute    for   poor    children,   a  councilmen   at  large;  a  city  clerk  appointed  by 

combined   orphanage,  creche  —  day   nursery   for  the  council,   and  health,   &re,   park,   police,   and 

children    of    poor    working    mothers  —  training  civil-service    boards    appointed   by    the   mayor; 

school    for    nursemaids,    etc. ;    all    managed    1^  the   remaining  otticials  elected  by  the  people, 
the    Charity    Organization    Society     (org^uized  Population. — In   steadiness   of  rapid   growth, 

1877,  the  first   in  the   United   States),  with   its  Buffalo  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  American 

home    in    the    building.     Of   the    Other    institu-  cities.     It   first   appears   in   the  census   in    1820^ 

tions,  special  note  may  be  made  of  the  Buffalo  with    2,005;     1830,    8,668;     1840^    18,213;    1850, 

Orphan  Asylum,  St.  John's  Orphan  Home,  the  43,261 ;  i860,  8i,i3g;  1870,  117,714;  lESo,  155,134; 

Home  for  the  Friendless,  St.  Vincent's  and  St  iSgo,  355,664;    1900,  352,387;   1010,423,715.     It 

Joseph's    orphanages     (Roman    Catholic),    St.  will    be   noticed  that   the  last   27  years  hare 

Mary's  Asylum    for   Widows  and    Foundlings  brought  a  great  increase  instead  of  decrease  in 

and  St-  Mary's  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  the  its  rate  of  development,  and  there  are  no  signs 

Church  Home  for  Aged  Women,  and  the  Ingle-  of  falling  off.     In  i8go  it  was  elevcntli,  in  1910 

side  Home  for  Erring  Women.  tenth,  among  our  cities.     Buffalo  has  a  large 

Education    and    Intellectual    Associations.—  foreign  population.     The   following  figures  are 

The  city  in  1910  had  67  grammar  schools,  with  from    the  last   published   census,    showing   the 

about  142  school  buildings,  some  1.635  teachers,  native   and    foreign    birth    and    descent:      The 

and  "itnl   enrollment  of  about  88,000  pupils;   a  foreign-born   population   numbered   104,252,   or 

tniant  school;   33    Catholic  parochial    schools,  296  per  cent.;  the  native-born  of  foreign  par- 

with   an   estimated  attendance   of   some  20,000;  ents,  I5S.?i6;  and  only  90,860  of  its  people,  or 

two  high  schools,  third  one  building  — the  Cen-  little   over   one   fourth,   were  native   whites  of 

tral  with  two  annexes,  and  the  Masten  Park—  native  parentage.     Of  the  forewn-bom,  about 


with  attendance  of  some  2400 ;  25  private  schools  SO.OOO,    or    nearly    half,    were    German,    \Zfxa 

and  academies;  and  some  20  free  kindergartens  oemg  Polish-German  Jews;   11,000  were  Irish; 

(partly  in  connection  with  the  schools),  orphan-  tut  23400  were  Englishmen  from  England  or 

asylum  schools,  etc.    Of  the  higher  institutions,  Canada,  which  should  be  added  to  the  citizm- 

the  chief  is    Buffalo  University,    organized   in  ship  of  English  blood.    Of  all  children  bom  in 

1845,  with  affiliated  law,  medical,  and  dentistry  the  city,  over  one-half  are  of  German  descait 

schools,  and  a  cancer  laboratory,  80  professors,  Htsfory.—  Thc  site  of  Buffalo  was  originally 

and  700   students ;   others  arc   Niagara  Univer-  a  basswood  forest,  amid  which  an  Indian  tribe, 

sity,  Canisius'  (1870)  and  St  Joseph's  Colleges,  t^e  Kahkwas,  between  the  Neutrals  and  the 

the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  Holy  Fries,  hunted  and  fished  along  the  creek;  it  »as 
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than  a  century  and  a  quarter.  In  1679  La  Salle  ever,  able  capitaliata  invested  heavily  in  Dun- 
passed  the  spot  in  his  60-ton  sloop  the  GriSin,  kirk;  48  miles  south,  in  failh  that  tt  and  not 
the  first  sailing  vessel  ever  on  Lake  Erie,  built  at  Buffalo  was  the  cooiinf  lake  port.  In  1833,  it 
Caj^ga  Creek  below.  In  1687  the  Baron  La  became  a  city,  and  the  next  year  it  annexed 
Hontan  rccominended  it  to  the  French  Kovem-  Black  Rock.  Buffalo  has  given  two  Presidents 
inent  as  the  proper  site  for  a  fort  to  command  to  the  United  States,  t^iard  Fillmore  and 
the  fur  trade  down  the  Niagara,  and  marlied  Grover  Cleveland,  the  latter  its  mayor  in  1883. 
a  "fort  suppose*  on  his  map ;  but  no  attention  From  i  May  to  i  Nov.  1901,  the  Pan-American 

:  was  paid  to  him.    In  1764  Col.  Bradstreet  built  Exposition  was  held  here,  and  on  6  September 

Fort  Erie  across  the  river  on  his  Indian  cam-  President  McKinley  was  shot  while  attending  it. 

tpaign.    In   1780  the  Senecas,  driven  from  their  See    publications   of   the    Buffalo    Historical 

old  haunts  hy  Sullivan's  campaign,  settled  along  Society;  Smith,  'History  of  the  City  of  Buffak} 

the  creek   inland;    the   next   winter   an   English  and   Erie  County'    (1884);   Ketchum,    'History 

.  family  captive  among  them  heard  them  calf  the  of  Buffalo*  (1864-5);  Powell,  'Historic  Towns 

creek  by  a  name  they  translated  •Buffalo,*—  of  the  Middle  States'  (iSgg). 
whether  rightly  or  not  is  disputed,  but  probably  Edwahd  H.  Butlkr, 

lenough  the  herds  had  sought  the  salt-licks  to  tlie  Editor  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

least.    Their  narrative   was   published   in    1784,         _  _.  .  ,  ,.,-,. 

and   in   the   treaty   of   Fort    Stanwix   that   year  .    Buffalo,  a  name  frequently  misapplied  to 

.between  the  English  and  the  Iroquois,  the  name  *"=.  American  bison,  but  more  properly  desig- 

.  was  used  as  familiar  to  the  latter.  The  Indian  "^''?S,^„'?P^,°!  ""^^  °''*?'  °\*y'  1^°^!'=?  °* 
aettlement  soon  became  known  as  'the  village  on  '^e  Old  World,  long  domesticated  m  the  Orient 
the  Buffalo,"  currently  shortened  to  "Buffalo  Buffalo  are  characterizHl  by  their  long,  angu- 
»illagc,'  and  presently  to  'Buffalo.*  without  any  '^'^a  ™""'  °^°^°  ^°°  ??',  f"^  *"^  ™^,  *°.=*  ™ 
<Acial  sanction.  The  land  had  formed  part  of  *o™  i"  Simie  cases  a  shield  over  the  forehead; 
flie  grant  of  James  I.  to  the  Plymouth  Company  and  by  their  broad,  splay  feet,  particularly 
in  162s,  and  thai  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  adapted  to  wadmg  in  muddy  waters  where 
of  York  in  1664.  The  consequent  dispute  be-  ^'^  '«""'>'  ^"^  on  aquatic  grasses  and  other 
twecn  Massachusetts  and  New  York  was  com-  P^''^^-  There  are  three  distinct  species, 
cromised  in  1786,  and  ultimately  the  Holland  ,  The  largest  and  fiercest  buffalo  js  the  black 
Cwnpany  of  aliens  became  patentees  in  trust  in  'cape,*  or  South  African  species  (Bos  caffer) 
1792,  atid  by  legislative  permission  owners  in  fee  fo'""^  throughout  the  entire  south  of  Africa. 
in  1798L  Meantime  a  few  settlers  had  straggled  northward  to  Abyssinia.  It  reaches  a  length  of 
in;  a  trader  named  Cornelius  Winne  in  1789;  s:x  feet,  and  mod  bulls  the  relatively  short 
twofemiliesin  1794  and  17136;  and  in  1707,  when  horns  join  at  their  bases,  so  as  to  form  a  helmet- 
there  were  half  a  dozen  houses,  the  first  white  I'ke  mass,  which  makes  the  head  almost  invul- 
child  was  born,  a  girl.  A  number  of  others  nerable.  The  homs  curve  'outward,  downward, 
took  up  residence  there  by  1803.  In  that  year,  and  backward,  and  then  foreward,  upward, 
l^  the  advice  of  their  surveyor,  Joseph  Ellicott,  and  inward.»  This  buffalo  is  bluish-black,  and 
the  founder  of  Buffalo,  who  had  assisted  his  nearly  hairless.  Its  chief  enemies  are  the  lion 
brother  Andrew  in  laying  out  the  city  of  Wash-  and  man.  whose  combined  efforts  have  greatly 
ington,  and  was  convinced  that  here  was  the  decreased  its  numbers.  The  buffalo  are  warned 
site  of  another  great  city,  the  company  had  him  of  the  approach  of  danger  by  the  buffalo-birda 
plot  a  village,  and  in  1804  sold  the  first  Iota.  He  (q-v.),  which  constantly  hover  near  them.  An- 
called  it  New  Amsterdam,  and  named  the  streets  other  species  (B.  pumtlus}  is  widely  scattered 
after  the  members  of  the  company,  but  the  set-  throughout  the  west,  and  central  parts  of  Africa. 
tiers  disregarded  all  his  names  and  his  oxbow  It  is  smaller  than  the  more  southern  species, 
line  for  Main  Street,  where  his  own  mansion  and  is  chestnut  in  color.  The  most  widely  do- 
was  to  be.  In  1810  the  town  of  Buffalo  was  mesticated  of  the  buffalo  is  that  of  India  (B. 
incorporated,  including  several  now  separate  bubatus),  called  'arni*  (feminine  'arna')  by 
townships.    In  181 1  the  first  newspaper,  the  Buf-  the    Hindu.    It    differs   greatly    in    appearance 

'  falo  Gtuelle,  was  established.    In  1613  Buffalo  from  the  African  species,  having  a  cow-shaped 

village  was  incorporated,   and  received  a  new  head,  and  long,  much  flattened,  triangular  homs, 

charter  in  1822.     In  the  War  of  1812,  after  the  covered   with  transverse   wrinkles,   which  curve 

'  storming  of  Fort  Niagara  by  the  British  in  De-  regularly  outwards  and  backwards  towards  the 
cember,  a  force  of  British  and  Indians  under  shoulder,  and  do  not  form  a  buckler  over  the 
Gen.  Riall  was  detailed  to  destroy  Black  Bock  forehead.  The  bull  is  ashy-black  in  color,  fre- 
and  Buffalo;  on  the  29th  captured  the  latter,  quently  with  white  feet,  and  is  smaller  than  the 
and  the  next  dav  burned  all  but  seven  or  eight  African  buffalo,  never  exceeding  16  bands  at 
houses,  coming  back  t  January  and  burning  all  the  withers.  It  is  in  the  wild  state  an  animal 
but  three  of  the  rest.  The  settlers  re-occupied  of  tremendous  power  and  ferocity,  and  is  re- 
their  homes  to  some  extent  on  the  6th,  but  it  garded  by  sportsmen  as  one  of  the  most  dan- 
was  not  generally  rebuilt  till  1815 ;  on  10  gerous  beasts  of  the  jungle.  It  has  long  been 
April  1814  Gen.  Scott  put  it  under  military  rule,  employed  in  the  rice-fields  of  the  Orient,  as 
In  1818  the  first  steamer,  Walk- in -the- Water,  far  east  as  Japan;  the  ordinary  "water-buffalo* 
was  launched.  For  many  years,  however,  su-  or  'carabao*  of  the  Philippines  is  a  small  va- 
fvemacy  was  balanced  between  it  and  Black  riety.  It  was  long  ago  introduced  into  Egypt 
Rock  down  the  river,  now  the  northern  part  for  service  in  the  boggy  lowlands  of  the  Delta, 
of  the  city,  where  at  that  time  was  the  ferry  and  is  now  extending  up  the  Nile  to  the  1ak« 
across  the  Niagara  to  the  Canada  side;  but  in  regions  of  central  Africa.  A  variety  exists  in 
182s.  after  a  fierce  struggle,  the  former  secured  the  Niger  valley,  and  another,  called  'sanga.* 
the  terminal  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  in  five  years  and  distinguished  by  its  very  long  homs,  is  do- 
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meslioted  in  AbyXEinia.    Th«  Indian  buffalo  is  gn],  bufFato-ftsh  (/.  unu)  has  a  smaller,  more 

also  employed  nt  marshy  farmiiiK  districts  in  oblique  month,  and  a  much  darker  color;  the 

Turkey,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Spain,  irhere  it  is  fins  being  almost  black.    The  small-mouthed  or 

able  to  work   in  ground  too  wet  and  soft   for  white,    buffalo-fish    (/.    bubaltti}    is    the    most 

the    other   cattle,   and   to   pasture   upon   coarse,  abundant.     It    does    not    run    so    large    as    the 

marsh  grasses.    Its  hide  makes  good  leather,  and  common  buflalo,  35  pounds  being  its  limit    In 

its  milk  Is  excellent,  and  is  greatly  used  in  In-  ct^or  it  is  pale,  almost  silveiy.    See  Jordan  and 

dia    for   the    m^ing   of   the    semi-fluid    butter  Evermann,      *  American      Pood      and      Game 

called  •ghee.»  Fishes.' 

Buffalo-berry  {Shepkerdia     argmtea).     an  Biiffalo-gnit,  a  fly  allied  to  the  black-fly 

American    shrub   of   the    natural    order   Elaag-  {a.v.),  Simutium  pecuorum,  ot  iht  Unaly  Simu- 

fiacta,  cultivated   in   the  Western  plams   region  /,-J/^^   o^der   Diptera,   3.   larger   and   more   for- 

for  its  edible  berries,   and   planted   for  hedges,  midable  species  than  the  black-fly  of  the  nortb- 

wind-breaks,  and  ornament  to  some  extent  else-  jrn    and    subarctic   regions.     It   attacks    in    the 

where.    The   plant,    which    is    sometimes    tree-  lower  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  valley  various 

form,  attains   a  height  of  about   18  feet,   has  domestic  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  dogs,  and 

thorny  stems,  small,   silvery  foliage,  yellowish  cats,   and   is    especially  burtfu!   to   mules   and 

densely     fascicled     diracious     flowers     at     the  horses,  killing  many.     Hogs  show  at  first  the  ef- 

nodes,  and  globular,  one-seeded,  yellow  or  red  fg^ts  of  the  bite  but  very  tittle ;  yet  large  num- 

tart  fruits,  about  the  size  of  currants.    Though  hers  die  soon  after  the  atUck.  while  others  die 

mtroduced    into    cultivation    before    the   black-  about  six  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the 

berry,  this  plant  gained  slowly  in  popularity  un-  buffalo-gnats;  they  usually  perish  from  large  ul- 

til  the  plains  region  became  settled,  where,  be-  cerating    sores,    which    cause    blood-poisoning. 

ing  perfectly  hardy,  it  took  the  place  of  tender  Animals  bittni  by  many  buffalo-gnats  show  a^ 

fruits  in  the  cold  and  dry  West    The  fruits  ,he    symptoms    of    colic,    and    many    people 

make  acceptable  jellies  and  preserves,  but  seem  believe  that  these  bites  brmg  on  that  disease. 

not  to  be  needed  where  other  bush-fruits  can  The  animal  attacked  first  becomes  frantic,  but 

be  raised.     The  plants  are  readily  propagated  by  within  a  very  short  time  ceases  to  show  symp- 

means   of  seeds,   cuttings,  and  occasional   suck-  toms  of  pain,  submits  passively  to  the  affliction, 

ers.    They  succeed  in  any  good  garden  soil.  rolls   over  and   dies;   sometimes   all   within  the 

Buffalo-bird,  any  of  several  birds  which  space  of  three  or  four  hours.  Animab  of 
remain  about  cattle,  and  feed  upon  their  para-  various  kinds  become  gradually  accustomed  to 
sites.  Most  of  them  are  starlings  {q.v.)  of  these  bites,  and  during  a  long-continued  in- 
plain  dark  plumage,  with  the  habit  of  gathering  vasion  but  few  are  killed  toward  the  end  of  iL 
mlo  noisy  flocks.  Those  of  South  Africa,  al-  The  larvEe  are  found  more  particularly  al- 
most always  seen  in  company  with  buffaloes  and  tached  to  submerged  logs,  wholly  or  partly 
rhinoceroses,  belong  to  the  genus  Buphaga,  and  submerged  stumps,  brush,  bushes,  and  other 
are  commonly  termed  "ox-peckers,*  *beet-  like  objects  in  the  larger  creeks  and  bayous  of 
eaters,*  or  ■rhinoceros-birds.''  They  cluster  the  region  to  which  they  are  common.  They 
upon  the  backs  of  these  animals  while  they  rest  cluster  together,  and  fastened  by  the  posterior 
or  slowly  feed,  and  pick  from  them  ticks  and  protuberance  or  by  a  minute  thread,  they  wan- 
similar  pests ;  and  they  also  serve  as  watchmen  der  and  sway  about,  but  do  not  venture  ^mve 
for  their  hosts,  arousing  them  by  their  cries  the  water.  When  fully  grown  the  larva 
whenever  anything  suspicious  happens.  The  descend  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  some- 
wild  and  tame  buffaloes  of  the  Orient  are  simi-  times  8  or  10  feet,  to  make  their  cocoons.  Tho 
larlv  attended  by  the  starlings  of  the  genus  adult  fly,  on  emergence  from  the  pupa,  rises 
Eulabes.  These  wait  about  trie  villages  until  quickly  to  the  surface,  runs  a  few  mches  over 
the  cattle  come  in  from  pasture  at  sunset,  when  the  water,  and  the  win«  expanding  almost  in- 
the  birds  throng  about  them,  and  relieve  them  stantly  it  darts  away.  The  time  of  appearance 
of  troublesome  insects,  to  the  manifest  comfort  of  the  swarms  is  regulated  by  the  earliness  or 
of  the  resting  cattle.  In  Africa  the  larger  mam-  lateness  of  the  spring,  and  consequently  it  is 
mals  are  frequently  served  in  the  same  way  by  much  earlier  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Mis- 
certain  small,  white  herons,  also  called  "buffalo-  sissippi  valley.  As  a  rule,  they  can  be  e;«pected 
birds*  by  the  colonists.  soon  after  the  first  continuous  warm  weather  in 

Buffalo  Bag.    See  Carpet  Beetle.  early  spring.    In  1885  the  first  swarms  were  ob- 

B«ff«lo-fi«h,   a   large,   coarse,   fresh-water  ^^'^^  '"  Lo-'Si^n^.   "    March    in   Mississippi 

fish  of  which^ere  are  (our  varieties;  three  in-  f."d. Tennessee,   i   May,  and  m  Indiana  and  ll- 

habiting  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  I'H""''   "   "ay.    Their  presence   is   at  once  in- 

one  the  river  Usumacinto  in  Mexico      The  for-  f'"^^^"*   *'y  'he   actions   of  the   various  animals 

mation   of   the    head    suggests    the 'name,    for  'n  the  field.    Horses  and  mules  snort,  switch 

from   the   nose   to   the   top   of  the   shoulders   it  '^Z  "     '   "'^T^   ^^e   ground    and  show  great 

has    tho   high,    humpy   pitch    of   the    bison.     In  restlessness  and  symptoms  of  fear      If  not  har- 

Louisiana    they    are    known    as    «gourd heads.*  n^ssed  to  plow  and  wagon  they  will  try  to  escape 

The  common  big-mouthed  buffalo-fih  {htiobus  ^y  running  away.    Cattle  ™sh  wildly  about  m 

cyprincUa)   reaches  a  length  of  three  feel  and  f^l^^  ^iTt\^ti     Consult :  Ostorn,  -Insects  A(- 

a  weight  of  so  pounds.     In  the  spring  freshets  J«t'"f   Domestic   Animals'    (Bulletin  S   n.  ser. 

of  the   MissilsippL  valley,  at  spawnini   time,  it  Vmtea   States   Department   of   Agriculture.   Di- 

swims    in     gre^t     shoals     on     to     the     flooded  vision  of  Entomology.  1896). 

marshes,  where  the  receding  waters  make  it  an  Buffalo    Gran,    a    strong- growing    North 

easy  victim  to  the  farmers,  who  kill  great  num-  American    grass     {TripsScum    dactyhidei) ,    so 

bers  of  them  for  fertilizers.    In  body  they  are  called  from  forming  a  larze  part  of  the  food  of 

stout  and   of  a   dull,  brownish-olive  hue,   not  the  baffak).  and  said  to  Rave  excelloit  fatten- 

silvery,  with  dusky  fins.    The  black,  or  moii-  ing  properties;  called  also  gaina  grass. 
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BUFFALO  HISTOSICAX,  SOCIETY -^  BUFFET 

Buffalo  Historical  Sodety,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  administrative  ofRces  are  on  the  main  floor,  the 
Foremost  among  institutions  of  its  kind  west  museunis  and  portrait  galleries  above.  A 
of  New  England  aitd  the  older  Atlantic  sea-  notable  feature  of  the  building  is  the  massive 
board  cities  is  the  Historical  Society  of  Buffalo,  bronze  doors,  presented  b^  Andrew  Langdon ; 
N.  y.  Founded  in  the  sprite  of  i86a,  Millard  the  design  by  J,  Woodley  Gosling,  the  sculptural 
Fillmore  was  its  first  president;  and  it  waa  at  work  by  R.  Hinton  Perry;  tlie  principal  panels 
his  tusgestion  that  50  citizens  of  Buffalo  agreed  bear  female  figures  typifying  'History®  and 
to  pay  $20  each  per  ^ear  for  five  years,  thus  'Ethnology,"  the  bronze  transom  containing  a 
founding  the  first  maintenance  fund  of  the  in-  group  showing  'Science"  and  'Art,'  In  the 
stitutton.  In  President  Fillmore's  inaugural  Central  Hall  is  a  bronze  statue  of  LJncoln, 
address,  2  July  1862,  the  principal  objects  of  Charles  H.  Niehaus,  sculptor,  a  gift  to  the  So- 
the  lociely  were  stated  to  be  to  °^discover,  pro-  ciety  from  the  Lincoln  Birthday  Associatiorv  of 
cure  and  preserve  whatever  may  relate  to  the  Buffalo,  now  affiliated  with  it. 
history  of  Western  New  York  in  general,  and  Notable  features  in  the  museum  include  the 
of  the  City  of  Buffalo  in  particular.'  For  many  Dr.  Tames  coin  collection,  valued  at  $ig,ooo; 
years  the  society  occupied  various  leased  qua«-  the  Dr.  Jos.  C.  Greene  collection  of  Egyptian 
ters  with  its  small  museum  and  library,  and  its  and  Oriental  articles,  casts,  etc;  the  Cottier, 
progress  was  slow ;  but  throughout  its  more  Scoville  and  other  Indian  collections,  the  Atkins 
than  forty  years  of  existence  it  has  always  in-  Alaska  collection;  the  Civil  War  and  Lincoln 
duded  among  its  nwmbers  the  most  substantial  collection  of  Julius  E.  Francis,  founder  of  the 
and  representative  families  of  Buffala  From  Lincoln  Birthday  Assocktion;  and  many  relics 
1887  to  igoa  the  society  occupied  rooms  in  the  of  the  pioneer  days  in  Western  New  York,  and 
Bufialo  Public  Library  building.  The  need  of  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Mai^  articles  formerly 
a  building  of  its  own  had  lone  been  apparent,  belonging  to  President  Millard  Fillmore  are 
The  nucleus  of  a  building  fund  had  been  formed  here  shown,  as  are  relics  of  Lincoln,  Grant, 
by  a  gift  of  $S,ooo  from  the  Hon.  James  M.  Other  Presidents  and  famous  men. 
Smith,  and  various  building  [HOjecta  had  been  The  Historical  Society  library  (13AOO  vol- 
under  consideration,  when,  in  1900^  legislation  umes,  8,000  pamphlets)  is  a  free  reference 
incident  to  the  construction  at  Buffalo  of  a  library.  It  includes  the  special  collection  known 
building  for  New  York  State  at  the  Pan-  as  the  Dr.  John  C,  Lord  library,  owned  by  the 
American  Exposition,  opened  the  way  for  se-  City  of  Buffalo  but  cared  for  by  the  Historical 
curing  a  permanent  and  worthy  home  for  the  Society;  and  the  private  library  of  Mrs.  Mil- 
society.  Thnaugh  the  efforts  of  Senator  Henry  lard  Fillmore.  The  Societjf  is  also  rich  in 
W.  Hill,  aided  by  Wilson  S.  Bbsell,  Andrew  manuscript  material,  which  is  bein^  drawn  on 
Langdon  and  others,  a  bill  was  enacted  which  for  its  annual  volume  of  publications.  (Vol. 
enabled  the  State  to  expend  $100,000,  out  of  its  V.,  8vo.  pp.  546,  1902).  Besides  its  meetings, 
exposition  appropriation  of  ?30o,ooo,  toward  lectures  and  receptions  for  members,  the  Society 
the  erection  of  a  permanent  building,  and  also  makes  its  possessions  and  facilities  available 
providing  for  adding  thereto  $25,000  from  the  "free  to  the  public,  by  means  of  popular  lectures 
atj;  of  Buffalo,  and  funds  from  the  Historical  in  its  own  lecture  hall  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
Sodety ;  said  building  to  be  placed  on  park  talks  and  various  exercises  for  clubs  and  school 
lands,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exposition  to  be-  classes,  etc.,  the  aim  of  the  management  being 
come  the  property  of  the  Historical  Society,  to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  com- 
the  city  being  bound  to  make  an  annual  appro-  munity.  It  has  a  membership  of  upwards  of 
priation  toward  its  maintenance.  Under  this  ?00,  of  which  41O  are  resident,  paying  $5  per 
agreement  a  building  was  erected  in  Detarware  year,  140  life  members,  fee  $100,  the  rest  hono- 
Park,  at  a  cost  of  some  $200,000.  The  only  rary  and  corresponding. 
permanent  building  connected  with  the  Pan-  Andbew  Langdom, 
American  Exposition,  it  has  the  added  interest  President  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 
of  being  the  scene  of  President  McKinle/s  last  Buffer,  any  apparatus  for  deadening  the 
public  reception,  s  Sept.  1901,  prior  to  that  held  concussion  between  a  moving  body  and  the  one 
the  next  day  in  the  Temple  of  Music  at  which  ^n  which  it  strikes.  In  the  United  States  the 
he  received  the  wound  from  which  he  died,  14  buffers  used  on  passenger  cars  are  composed  of 
beptember.        ....       ^  .,^.              ^    .  a  head,  bar  and  stem  and  are  placed  at  the  cen- 

The  Historical  Society  building  stands  in  a  ,f.e  of  each  end  of  the  car.  On  English  rail- 
beautiful  and  easily  accessible  sjte  m  Delaware  ^^yj  ,!,,„  are  placed  in  pairs  at  each  end.  and 
Park,  the  prmcipal  paA  of  Baffa  o.  It  is  130  ^^e  fastened  by  rods  to  springs  under  the  frame- 
ty  80  feet  m  dimensions,  50  feet  high,  perhaps  ^^^k  to  deaden  the  concussions  caused  when  the 
the  most  notable  example  m  America  of  the  velocity  of  part  of  the  train  is  checked. 
pure  Doric  order  of  architecture.  It  is  of  white  t.  »  .  1  ■  t  r-.  .1  i'..i  ._  . 
marble,  the  northern  facade  faced  with  three-  Buffrt,  buf-fa',  ancient  y  a  little  apartment, 
quarter  columns,  the  south  side  having  a  portico  separated  from  tlie  rest  of  the  room,  for  the  d.s- 
61  by  17  feet,  embellished  by  10  Dorfc  e^umns  P0^"}8  oi  fii\n^.  glass,  etc.  It  is  now  a  piece  of 
and  approached  by  marble  steps  40  feet  in  width.  J."^"'i«7  '"  'f'*'  dming-room  called  a'so  ^  s.de- 
The  columns  aK  of  the  same  proportion  as  board,  for  the  reception  of  the  plate,  «I3|S  etc^ 
those  of  the  Parthenon.  3  ft.  6  in.  >n  diameter  at  ^",,^5=","*"'?"^,"'^"';°^"  ^2  >  w=  .,=« 
the  base.  Within,  the  rfilef  structural  material  called  .6«ffW,  de«>ra ted  with  pitchers  vases, 
is  black  marble.  '  Situated  on  sloping  ground,  fo-n tains  etc.  The  word  s  very  cornmonlyap- 
the  edifice  has  three  available  floors,  thi  base-  P'"^?.  '"  '^e  space  set  apart  for  refreshments  m 
ment  being  for  the  most  part  but  little  below  P""'":  places. 

the  ground  level.    In  the  middle  of  the  main  Buffet,  bu-fa',  Loiria  Jowph,  French  poli- 

floor  is  the   grand   hall,   two  stories   high,   and  tician:   b.   Mirecourt,   Vosges,   26  Oct.   1818;   d. 

lighted,  as  is  the  upper  floor,  by  side  windows  i8g8.    In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 

and    skylights.    The    library,    lecture    hall    and  Deputies  from  the  Vosges,   and  held  the  po- 
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■ition  of  mintster  of  comnMrce  and  agricalture  lished  lome  world  of  tuH  own,  in  whicb  lie 

under  the  presidency  of  Louis   Napoleon.    He  treated  of  treometry,   natural   philoso^r,  tut 

then  took  a  [ffomincnt  rart  in  the  •Tiers  Parti,*  rural  ecmomy.    He  laid  his  reiearchea  on  thew 

which  sought  to  join  liberal  reforms  to  loyalty  subjects   before  the  Acmdemy  of  Sciences,  of 

to  the  Kovemment,  later  becoming  its   leader,  which  he  became  a  member  in  1733.    The  most 

He  became  a  member  of  M.  Emde  OUivier's  important  were  on  the  construction  of  mirrors 

cabinet  in  January,   1870,  occupying  the  port-  for  setting  bodies  on  fire  at  a  great  distance,  as 

folio  of  minister  of  finance,  but  after  only  three  Archimedes  is  said  to  haw  done,  and  experi- 

months'  service  resigned.    In  1871  he  was  again  ments   on  the   strength  of  different  Idndi   of 

elected    to    the    National    Assembly,    of   which  wood,  and  the  means  of  increasing  it,  partico- 

he   was    elected   president   to   succeed   M.   Jules  larly  by  removing  the  bark  of  the  trees  some 

Gr^,  4  April  1873.     In  1875  he  formed  a  new  time  before  felling  them.     Buffon,  in  his  earlier 

cabinet,  becomiBg  himself  vice-president  of  the  years,  was  animated  only  by  an  undefined  kwe 

council  and  minister  of  the  interior,  but  owing  of  learning  and   fame,   but  his  appointment  as 

to  his  having  made  himself  unpopular  with  the  aaperintondent  of  the  Royal  Garden  (now  the 

members  of  his  own  party,  he  failed  of  re-eleo-  Jardin  des  Plantes),  in  1739,  gave  his  mind  a 

tion  to  the  Assembly,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  decided  turn  toward  that  science  in  whicb  be 

tile  Cabinet  in  1876.    He  was,  however,  in  June  Ins  immortalized  himself.     Considering  natural 

of  *e  same  year  elected  a  life  member  of  the  history  in  its  whole  extent,  he  found  no  works 

Senate  "*  ^''  department  but  spiritless  compilations 

Buffington,  Adelbert  Rlnaldo,   American  and  dry  lists  of  names.    There  were  excdlem. 

mnitary  officer:  b.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  22  Nov.  observations  mdeed  on  sn«le  objects,  but  do 

1837.    He  Was  graduated  at  the  United  States  compreh«9isive  work     Of  such  a  one  be  now 

Military   Academy   in    1861;    emered   the  ord-  formed  the  plan,  and  to  aid  him  in  this,  by  ex- 

naree    department;    was    promoted    colonel    in  smining  the  numerous  and  often  mmute  objects 

1889,  and  became  chief  of  ordnance  with  the  "nbraced    m   his   plan,   he  associated    himself 

rank    of  brigadier-general.    5    April    iSgg.    He  "fh  °"'''^*?^J|°*^,  ?**?  ■"uf^jfVT  '?.'"' 

had  commanfof  the  National  Armory  bi88i-  ?^  JO  Jf  *-  «»><  two  fri^d,  publish^  the  three 

*w   ;«  thr  invpntnr  nf  9  moiraTiiK.  firMrm    i-ar.  "^'^  volumcs   of  the    'Natural   HiStory' ;   and, 

ga,  IS  ine  inventor  oi  a  magazine  nrearm,  car-  j_^ ___^   _,    ^_,^    ^ , _^, ;     _i.:_C 


nages  for  light  and  heavy  iuns.  and  parts  of  ^««  '5«,"1^  ^^' t*^^^  ^^  ^^"^ 
models  of  1884  Springfield  rifles;  introduced  eomprehetid  the  theory  of  the  wrth,  the  iMture 
gas  forging  f^naces  and  improved  methods  in  "^  .«n"n«l».  and  the  history  of  man  and  the 
the  Sprfngfleld  armory;  and  originated  the  nitre  ""parous  quadrupeds.  The  most  bnlhant 
and  manganese  method  in  use  (here  for  bluing  ^"^  "*  them,  the  general  theones,  the  de«:np- 
iron  and'*steel  surfaces  of  small  arms.  'ions  Of  the  charactera  of  animaU,  and  ofthe 
—  c-  .  ,  „  ,  111.  great  natural  phenomena,  are  by  Bunon.  Dau- 
Buf^fliiead,  a  small  plump  duck  of  Amen-  ^j^.  limitwfhimself  tS  the  dkcription  of  th* 
can  inland  waters  (CWio^Jta  alhto\a).xf  £„„„,  ^^^  (^e  anatomy  of  the  anmials.  The 
markable  for  is  beauty  of  coloring.  It  is  about  ^„,  foUowing  volumes,  which  appeared  frtna 
13  inches  in  length  and  the  plumage  of  the  ,^  ^  irSsTconUin  the  history  of  birds,  from 
''k'^V^ri"'' ""^^k"  f' ""^  --^""'l** '"^*^'  *hich  Da^Mtitoii  withdrew  his  assistance, 
shaped  hke  a  puff-ball,  rich,  silky,  changing  ^^^^^  published  alone  the  five  volumes  on 
green.  The  female  "  smaller,  and  more  pro-  minerals,  from  1783  to  1788.  Of  the  seven  su(^ 
tectively  colored  in  a  dull-brown  plumage  with  pienientary  volumes,  of  which  the  last  did  not 
wh.  c  markings  Its  food  consists  of  larvK,  Upp^^  utilil  after  his  death  in  178ft  the  fifth 
shells,  seeds,  ete^  and  it  frmuents  gravelly  (o^med  an  independent  whole,  the^st  cde- 
shorcs  and  wooded  Dond8,breedmB  in  holes  of  brated  of  all  his  works.  It  contains  his  'Epochs 
trees  and  burrows  fr^  the  p-eat  lakes  north-  „[  Nature,>  in  which  the  author,  in  a  style  truly 
ward  to  the  Arctic  Orcle  It  lays  about  la  sublime,  and  with  the  triumphant  power  of 
lafge.  dark-colored  eggs.  It  is  of  small  value  genius  gjves  a  second  theory  of  the  earth,  very 
to  the  sportsman,  and  requires  little  skill  in  different  from  that  which  he  had  traced  in  the 
Shooting,  except  when  on  the  wing,  al  which  grgt  volumes,  though  he  assumes  at  the  com- 
time  It  IS  remarkable  for  the  speed  with  which  mencement  the  air  of  merely  defending  and  de- 
it  flies,  and  the  peculiar  whtsjlmg  sound  of  its  veloping  the  former.  This  great  labor,  with 
wings.  It  IS  sometimes  caHed  •butterball,*  be-  ^^^^  Buffon  waa  occupied  during  50  years,  is, 
Muse  of  Its  roundness,  and  spiritduck,»  a  name  however,  but  a  part  of  the  vast  plan  which  he 
derived  from  the  Indians,  owing  to  its  faculty  had  sketched,  and  which  has  been  continued  by 
lor  vanishing  and  reappeanng  from  the  surface  Lac^pede  in  his  history  of  the  different  species 
of  the  water  with  amanng  skill.  ^,£  cetaceous  animals,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  but 
BufFon,  George  Louis  Leclerc,  zhorzh  has  remained  unexecuted  as  far  as  renirds  the 
loo-e  le-klar  bu-fon  (Comte  de),  French  nat-  invertebrate  animals  and  the  plants.  There  is 
turalist  of  distinction :  b.  Montbard,  Burgundy,  but  one  opinion  of  Buffon  as  an  author.  For 
7  Sept  1707;  d.  Paris,  16  April  i^.  He  re-  the  elevation  of  his  views,  for  powerful  and  pro- 
ceived  from  his  father,  Benjamin  Leclerc,  found  ideas,  for  the  majesty  of  his  images,  for 
counselor  to  the  parliament  of  his  province,  a  noble  and  dignified  expression,  for  the  lofty 
careful  education.  Chance  connected  him  at  harmony  of  his  style  in  treaiiM  of  important 
Dijon  with  the  young  Dulie  of  Kingston,  whose  subjects,  he  is  perhaps  unrivaledi.  His  pictures 
tutor,  a  man  of  learning  inspired  him  with  a  of  the  sublime  scenes  of  nature  are  strikingly 
toste  tor  the  sciences.  They  traveled  together  true,  and  are  stamped  with  originality.  Tht 
through  France  and  Italy,  and  Buffon  afterward  fame  of  his  work  was  sooti  universaL  It  ex- 
visited  England.    In  order  to  perfect  himself  in  cited   a  general   taste   for   natural   history,   and 


the  language  without  neglecting  the  sciences,  gained  for  this  science  the  favor  and  protection 
he  translated  Newton's  'Fluxions,'  and  Hales  of  nobles  and  princes.  Louis  XV.  raised  the 
'Vegetable  Statics. >      After  some  time  he  pub-     author  to  the  digniQ'  of  a  count,  and  D'Argivji- 
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Hers,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,,  caused  his  ancea  of  1856-7,  and  in  the  Utah  expedidoa, 

statue  to  be  erecte<^  daring  his  life,  at  the  entry  185^^6.    On    i3    Nov.    1861    he   was   appointed 

of    tlte  Ro}ral   Cabinet  of   Natural    Curioiitiea,  major    in    the    inspector-general's    corps,    at- 

with   the  inacription  "Majestati  natnne  par  in-  tached  to  Gen.  Popes  staff,  26  June  1863,  nude 

senium.*     The   opinions   entertained   of   Buffon  a  brigadier  on  37  July,  and  commanded  a  cav- 

as  a  natural  philosopher  and  an  observer  have  airy  brigade  under  Hooker  in  the  northern  Vir-- 

been  more  divided.    Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Con-  ginia  campaign.    He  was  chief  of  cavalry   in 

dorcet,  have  severely  criticised  his  hypotheses  the    Maryland   campaign,   and   succeeded    Gen. 

and   bis  vague  manner  of  philosophizing  from  Stoneman  on  McClellan's  staff.    He  took  part 

eeneral  views.    But  although  the  views  of  Buf-  in  the  engagement  at  South  Mountain,  Antie- 

lon  on  the  theory  of  the  earth  can  no  longer  be  tam,  Fredericksburg,  and  Beverly  Ford ;  and  at 

defended  in  detail,  he  will  always  have  the  merit  Gettysburg   began   the   attack   before    Reynold's 

of  having  made  it  generally  felt,  that  the  pre-  arrival  on  I  July   and  rendered  important  ser- 

sent  State  of  the  earth  is  the  result  of  a  seriei  vices  at  Wolfs  Hill  and   Round   Top.    After 

of  changes  which  it  is  possible  to  trac^  and  of  the   engagement    at    Culpeper   he   pursued   the 

havinz  pointed  out  the  phenomena  which  indi-  enemy  across  the   Rapidan,  and  cut  bis  way  to 

cate  the  course  of  these  changes.    His  theoi^  of  rejoin  the  army  north  of  the  Rappahannock. 

f generation  has  been  refuted  by  Haller  and  Spal-  Hia  coolness,  fine  judgment,  and  splendid  cour- 
anzani,  and  hia  hypothesis  of  a  certain  inex-  age  were  notable,  and  in  a  few  months  he  ac- 
plicable  mechanism  to  account  for  animal  in-  quired  an  influence  over  men  as  remarkable  as 
stinct  is  not  supported  by  facts ;  but  bis  elo-  it  was  useful.  His  military  sagacity  was  far- 
quent  description  cf  the  physical  and  moral  reaching  and  accurate,  and  made  hitn  one  of  the 
development  of  man,  as  well  as  his  ideas  on  the  most  trusted  and  respected  officers  in  the  ser- 
influence  which  the  delicacy  and  development  of  vice,  and  his  death,  caused  by  disease  con- 
each  organ  exert  on  the  character  of  different  tracted  during  months  of  active  service  and 
species  of  animals,  are  still  of  the  highest  in-  constant  exposure,  was  widely  lamented  in  the 
tcrest.     His  views  of  the  degeneracy  of  animals,  army.     A    major-general's   commission    reached 


and  of  tbe  limits  prescribed  to  each  species  by     him  the  day  he  died,  and   i  ._ 

climates,  mountains,  and  seas,  are  real  discov-  memory  was  placed  on  the  Gettysburg  battle- 

eries   which  receive  daily  confirmation,  and  fur-  field  in  1895. 

nish  to  travelers  a  basis  for  their  observations,  D„t„_j     m.__i.__    s.^...^.     &_..:...« 

which  was   entirely  wanting  before.     The  mott  ^M^^^l^'w^f^l!?  r.?„T??^  ■',  ^T^^" 

perfect   part   of    his   work^is   the    'History   of  "^1?  M^;.^^I      H^T^J^iJiJ  P;  & 

Ouadrmids':    the    weakest,    the    'History    of  i  J*  "S!^*'  '^3-    ffe  was  graduated  at  Wert 

fiinera&r' Buffon  was  of  a  noble  figure,  and  £?'-■?-  '^■J:^.Ti'^''J"^^  ZX/TZy^ 

of  great  dignity  of  manners.    His  ««?reri«tion  "!^"%"  '.!?«=!  .^^W^V^/n^.^^iJ^^^.^^ 

was  rraBriible  for  a  shnplicity  which  strikingly  "nd  w^  assistant  ^ofessor  of  natural  and  ex- 

contnated  with  the  style  of  his  writings.    Thi  P|nmental  philosophy  at  the  miliUry.  .cade,w. 

best  edition  of  his   'Natural  History'   is  that  '^34-5.  when  he  rewgned  hii  commission    be- 

thiKIUKhI  frnrn  iT*o  tn  i-7«n  in  iA  vnli.m^a  »=*«  »"  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  State  of 

published  ffom  1749  to  i^.  in  36  volumes.  Kentucky,  1835-43,  and  a   merchant  and   iron 

Buffoon  (Italian  Buffone),  a  comic  singer  founder  at  Rock  Island,  III.  1843-61,  b^ 
m  the  opera  bntfa,  or  the  lulian  mtermeiio.  president  of  the  Rock  Island  &  P.  Ry,  1857-61. 
The  Italians,  however,  distinguish  the  buffo  fif^  entered  the  Gvil  War  as  colonel  of  the  37th 
cantante,  which  regmres  good  singing,  from  the  Illinois  Volunteers,  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
buffo  comico,  m  which  there  is  more  acting.  Buf-  Belmont,  7  Nov.  1861,  the  attack  on  Island  No. 
foonery  is  the  name  given  to  the  jokes  whicl;  ,0  jn  the  Mississippi  River,  March-April  1863. 
the  buffoon  introduces.  The  word  is  no  doubt  captured  Union  City,  Ky.,  31  March  1862.  took 
borrowed  froni  the  Low  Latin,  in  which  the  part  in  the  expedition  to  Fort  Pillow,  the  siege 
name  buffo  (cheeked)  was  given  to  those  who  ^nd  battle  of  Corinth,  and  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
^peared  on  the  theatre,  with  their  cheeks  pufled  burg,  February  1863.  On  24  Aug.  1865,  he  was 
mi,  to  receive  blows  on  them,  and  to  excite  the  mustered  out  of  service  with  the  rank  of  brevet- 
laughter  of  the  spectators.  Afterward  the  name  major-general  of  volunteers,  conferred  for  ral- 
came  to  signify  a  mimic,  a  jester  in  general  i^nt  and  meritorious  services  during  the  Re- 

Bofo,  bu'fo,  a  genus  of  batrachians,  the  hellion.    He  was  special  commissioner  of  In- 

K>e  of  the  family  Bufonida.  The  body  is  in-  dian  affairs  during  1868,  and  for  inspecting  the 
ted,  the  skin  warty,  the  hind  feet  of  moder-  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1867^  Dunng  the  ne- 
ate  length,  the  jaws  without  teeth,  the  nose  cotiations  after  the  battle  of  Belmont  the  Con- 
rounded.  At  least  30  species  are  known.  federate  Gen.  Leonidas  Folk  wrote  of  Buford, 
Bn'fonite.  literally,  toad-stone;  a  name  "'lO'"  *>«  ^^  known  at  West  Point:  «He 
liven  to  the  fossil  teeth  and  palatal  bones  of  "  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived  and  most  de- 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  of  Pyenodoutt  votedly  my  friend  — a  true  Christian,  a  true 
(thick  teeth),  whose  remains  occur  abundantly  soldier,  and  a  gentleman  every  inch  of  bin-" 


in  the  Oolitic  and  Chalk  formations.    The  term  Bu<,     an   insect   of   the    order    Hemiptera. 

bufonite,   like   those   of    serpents'    eyes,   batra-  Bugs  are  characterized  by  the  beak-like  sucking 

chites,  and  crapaudines,  by  which  they  are  also  mouth-parts,   composed   of  the  mandibles  and 

known,  refers  to  the  vulgar  notion  that  those  maxilla,    which    are   ensheathed    by   the    large 

organisms  were  originally  formed  in  the  heads  expanded  labium ;  by  the  free,  large  proihorax, 

01  serpents,  frogs,  and  toads.  the  usually  angular  short  body,  and  the  irregu- 

Bu'ford,  John,  Anierican   soldier;  b.   Ken-  larly  v«ined  wings,  the  veins  being  but  few   in 

tncky,  182s;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  16  Dec.  1863.  number,   while  the  fore  wings  are  often  half 

He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  18481  was  coriaceous    and    thick.    The   metamorphosis    is 

Vpointed  to  the  ist  Dragoons,  and  served  in  the  incomplete.    There  are  many  wingless  parasitic 

Sioux  expedition,  185s,  in  the  Kansas  disturb-  forms,  and  many  aquatic  species. 
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BUG— BUGEAUD  DE  LA  PICONNERIE 

The  triangular  head  is  nearly  always  sunken  cian  beds  of  Sweden.    Consult:  Packard,  <Giud« 

into  the  protnorax,  and  is  small  in  proportion  to  Study  of  Insects'   (1889)  ;  'Entomology  for 

to  the  rest  of  the  body;  the  eyes  are  small.  Beginners*    (1899);  Comstodc,  'A  Manual  foe 

nearly   globular,  and  very  prominent,  and  the  the  Study  of  Insects'   (iSgs)  ;  Shaijw  'loseMs' 

three  ocelli  arc  set  far  back,  while  the  short,  (1899). 

bristle-lilie,  or  filiform  antenna,  with  from  S  to  „  ■  •  t,  n  ■  r\ 
13  or  more  joints,  are  inserted  below  and  far  .  Bug,  two  rivers  m  European  Russia._  One 
in  advance  of  the  eyes,  so  that  the  front  is  broad  '"'ses  near  the  confines  of  Volhynia,  in  the 
and  flat.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  form  a  four-  northwest  of  government  Podolsk,  and  pro- 
jointed,  solid,  hard  beak.  The  mandibles  and  ^e.^ds  first  east  and  then  somheast  to  OIiviopol, 
maxiilse  are  long  and  style-like,  the  latter  with  where  it  enters  Bovernment  Kherson,  which  11 
out  palpi;  they  are  ensheathed  at  their  base  by  traverses  almost  centrally  from  north  to  south, 
the  canaliculate  labium,  which  has  obsolete  -i"/!  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper  near 
palpi.  The  labium  is  well  developed,  being  Kherson.  Its  chief  a ffuents  are  the  Ingul. 
generally  acutely  triangular.  The  thorax  is  like  B^lta,  Tchertal,  and  Solonicha.  It  has  a  couree 
that  of  beetles,  the  prothorax  being  broad  above,  o'  500  miles,  but  its  navigation  is  greatly  ob- 
and  the  wings,  when  folded,  concealing  the  rest  strutted  by  rocks  and  sandbanks  The  s«:ond 
of  the  body.  The  legs  are  situated  close  to-  ""r  r(ses  m  Galicia  and  joins  the  Vistula  at 
gether,  with  coxte  and  trochanters  very  similar  the  fortress  of  Novo^rg.eosk,  about  ao  mile* 
to  those  of  the  CoUopiera.  The  body  is  usually  north -north  west  of  Warsaw.  It  is  navigable 
very  flat  above,  or,  in  the  more  or  less  cylindri-  for  "early  300  miles. 

eal    species,    somewhat    broad    and    flat     The  Bugaaon,  boo-ga-sen',  Philippines,  a  town 

^^tcXJ;Ur.^Z^T'^fc^n^^^^^^^  -the  island  o^pW     Pop:  estimated  about 

OrthoPUra,  and   in   this  respect,  as   well   as   in  ='"^ 

other   essential   characters,   the   group   is   inter-  Bug'banc,  a   genus  of   hertis    (Ci'micihtft»), 

mediate  between  these  two  orders.     Both  pairs  of  the  natural  order  Katmncuiaetix,  tall,  parm- 

of  wings  are  very  equal  in  size  and  alike  in  nial  plants,  of  which  some  10  species  are  natirea 

shape,  except  in  the  higher  families,  where  they  of  the  northern  temperate. regions;  and  are  often 

are   very   unequal,   the   hinder   pair   being   very  planted,  in   spite  of  tbeir  disagreeable, odor,  for 

small,  ornamental   purposes  io  hart^   borders  in   ex- 

The  legs  are   slender,   and   often  very  long,  posed   places   or   in  partial  shade.     The  speciea 

owing  to   the   great  length   of  the  femora   and  have  large  decompound  leaves,  amd  racemes  of 

tibife,  while  the  tarsi,   like  those   of  the   lowest  white  flowers,  which  appear  during  summer  and 

CoUopUra,  are  two-  or  three- jointed.     The  ab-  early  autUmn.     In   some  species   the   froits  are 

domen    has    six    to     nine    segments    apparent,  attractive    in    appearance.     One    species,    black 

though  the  typical  number  is  11.     The  stigmata  cohosh,   or   black   snakeroot    (C    raetmoM'}    is 

are    very    distinct,    being    often     raised    on     a  used   in  domestic  and  rural  medicine  as  an  in- 

tubercle.    On  the  basal  ring  of  the  abdomen  are  fuaion  for  various  ailuKnts. 
two    cavities   in    which    are    sometimes    seated 

vocal  organs,  as  in  the  male  cicada,  and  in  the  Bugeaud  dc  la  Piconnene,  Thomaa  Robert, 

metathorax  of  some  species  are   glands  for  se-  to-ma   ro-bar   bu-zho-dMa-pe-koti-e-re    [Due 

creting  a  foul  odorous  fluid.    In  the  Cicadida  nlSLy)     marshal    of    France:    b.    Limoges.    15 

and   Phytocoris  the  ovipositor  is  perfect  and  P^^^-    ,'7»4;    d     Pans,    10   June    1849.    He    of- 

much  as  in  the  aaw-flies  and  wasps.  ^^"S^^  t^.^n  Irish  family  which  had  wttled  in 

The  active  nymphs  of  the  HemipUra.  like  ?"«"  ™"h  James  II.  on  his  abdication.  He 
those  of  the  locusts,  resemble  closely  the  imago,  entered  the  army  in  i8ai  as  a  grenadier,  was 
differing  mainly  in  possessing  the  rudiments  of  corporal  at  Austerlitz.  made  the  car^'e"*  of 
wings,  which  are  Squired  after  the  second  Prussia  Md  Poland  and  was  wounded  at  Pul- 
molfing.  After  two  efianges  of  skin  (four  in  I'^^l '"  'f^-,.  "^  afterward  went  mto  Spam  as 
all)  tlTey  assume  the  pupa  state,  whicli  differs  I'^TTa  r.t^^^A  SV\^?1.7f  IrJ^ 
mainly  Irom  that  of  the  larva  in  having  larger  \'.?^'J"^  remained  with  the  army  of  Aragon 
wing-'pads  \yhile  the  development  'of  |e  ^y«^1ii„J„1X/a-  h^mselV%d™\^4^^^^^^^^^ 
imago  ordinarily  occupies  the  summer  months,  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  j^^^  ^^^y^^  ^^.^  commander- in - 
in  the  Aphides^  It  takes  but  a  comparaiively  ^^,^^f  q„  ^^e  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he 
few  days,_  but  in  the  17-year  cicada  a?  many  ,„  |,jg  adhesion  to  them;  but  on  the  land- 
years  as  Its  name  indicates.  An  exception  to  f„-  ^f  Bonaparte,  followed  the  general  example 
this  mode  of  development  js  seen  in  the  aymph  ^y  deserting  to  his  old  master.  After  the  revo- 
ot  the  malp  coccus,  which,  somewhat  as  in  the  ]mj^,n  ^f  jgjj,  he  was  appointed  maricM  dc 
higher  orders,  spins  a  silken  cocoon,  and  changes  c_amp,  and  in  1831  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
into  an  inactive  pupa.  Apterous  mdividuals,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  often  dbplayed 
especially  females,  sometimes  occur,  especially  great  good  sense,  though  in  a  style  of  oratory 
in  the  aquatic  Hydrotnelra,  Velia,  and  Umno-  50  blunt  and  rustic  as  occasionally  to  excite 
bates,  and  in  many  other  genera  the  hind  pair  the  risibility  of  his  (^ponents.  He  was  after- 
of  wings  are  often  absent.  There  are  about  ward  sent  to  Algeria,  where  he  gained  many 
50,000  species  living  and  fossil.  Some  species  advantages  over  the  Arabs,  and  showed  him- 
are  of  great  size,  especially  the  Hydtocores,  a  self  possessed  of  the  kijid  of  talents  necessary 
division  containing  the  aquatic  genera,  Vdia.  to  cope  successfully  with  them  and  their  cele- 
Nepa,  Bclostoma,  and  Notonecia,  and  which  brated  leader.  Abd-el-Kader.  On  the  revoln- 
first  appeared  in  the  Jurassic  formation.  But  tion  of  1848.  it  is  said  that,  if  permitted,  be 
the  oldest  known  fossil  insect  {Protocimex  would  have  effectually  put  down  the  insui^ents 
iilurka)  was  apparently  a  hug;  traces  of  one  and  secured  the  throne  to  Louis  Philippe.  He 
wing  having  been  found  in  the  Upper  Ordovi-  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  republic,  Dut  re* 
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BUOCNHAGBH  —  BUOLOSS 

maincd  nneniptoTcd    He  was  better  received  by  AmonE  his  best  works  arc:     *Tbe  Hartyrdou 

Presideot  Louis   Napoleon,  who  appointed  him  of  St.  Catherine'  ;  'Betrothal  of  St  Catherine* ; 

conunander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Alps.  ' Jcrfin  the  Baptist' ;  'Virgin  with  Saints' ;  <Vir- 

Bugenhagcn.  Johann,    called    Pomeranus,  BJn  with  John  the  Baptist.' 
ySTiiin      po-mer-iin'fls      boo-gtn-hi'gen,      or  BueiS.   boo'jez,    a    peojile   of  the    Indian 

DocTOB    PoUMEK.    Gennaa    rtforraer;   b.    Stet-  archipelago,    chiefly    inhabiting    Macassar    and 

tin,    1485;   d.   Wittenberg,   20  April    1558.    He  Boni,    in   the    island   of   Celebes.    They   arc 

fled  from  his  Catholic  superiors  to  Wittenberg  muscular,  middle-sized,   and   of  a  light^»rown 

in  1521,  where  he  was  n]ade,'in  ijao,  professor  color,    gome    being    even    fair.    Their    dress 

of  theology.    Luther  derived  assistance  from  his  consists  of  a  piece  of  red  or  blue  striped  COt- 

profound   cxegeticBt   learning    in   preparing   his  ton,  which  they  wrap  abont  their  loins,  and 

translation  of  the  Bible.     In  1525  he  gave  occa-  pass    between    their    legs.     They    bind    their 

sion   for  the  controversies  about  the  sacrament,  jet-black  hair  very  tastefully,  in  a  red  or  blue 

Iw  a  work  against  Zwinglius  on  the  communiou.  cotton  handkerchief.    They  pluck  out  the  hair 

He  acquired  more  reputation  by  his  'Interpreta.  of   their    beards,    and    ornament    their    afms 

tio  in  Libnim  Psalmorum'   (1523).     He  effected  and   legs    with   brass   wire   above   the  wrists 

the    union   of   the    Protestant    free   cities    with  and    ankles,   and    to   these    the    children   attach 

the    Saxons,    and    introduced    into    Brunswiclc  bells.     They   are,    to   a    notable    degree,   proud, 

Hamburg.   Liibedi,    Pomerania,    Denmark,   and  passionate,  revengeful,  and  crafty;  yet  they 

many   other   places,  the  Lutheran   service  and  are  regarded    as   the    most    civilized   of  the 

church  discipline.    For  the  Lower   Saxons  he  natives  of  Celebes,  and  are  the  chief  trading; 

translateo  the  Bible  into  Low  German  (iS33>-  people  in  the  Malay  archipelago.    Their  fond - 

He  was  a  faithful  friend  to  Luther,  and  deliv-  ness  for   commerce   has   ted   to  their  settling 

ered   his   eulogy.     Together    with   Mclanchlhon,  in  many  places  out  of  Celebes,  and  a  *Bugis 

he    composed    the    'Interim    of    Leipsic'     He  quarter'  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  large 

wrote  also  a   'History  of  Pomerania.'  towns   of   the    different   islands,     Tliejr   build 

BuEg,  Lelia  Haxdin,  American  author:  b.  sWps  of  S"  or  60  tons  burden,  and  their  yoy- 

Ironton,  Miss.    She  graduated  from  the  Ursu-  ages  e«'nd  frpm  Sumatra  to  New  Gumea. 

line  Academy,  Arcadia,   Mo,  and  continued  her  From    Macassar    the    voyage    bepns    with    the 

studies    at   Trinity    College,    Washington.    She  east   monsoon,  the    prahus   trading  as  they. 

has    written:     'The   Correct   Thing   for   Catbo-  proceed    west    until    they    reach    Rhio,    and 

lies*   (1893):  'A  Lady'   (i8m);  'Correct  Eng-  even    Malacca   and   Acheen,  when  they   are 

lish'   (l8gs);  'Orchids:  a  Novel'   (1896);  'The  prepared   to   return   with   the   change   of   the 

Prodigal's  Daughter'    (1898);    'The  People  of  af«on-    They  take  with  them  native  cotton 

Our   Parish*    (iSgg).  cloths,    gold-dust,    nutmegs,    silver    dollars, 

„  1.  ■       -   li.  D     1.       vT  birds'-rests,    camphor,    benroin    or    frankin- 

BuBge,  bug-ge,  Elsena  BophUB,  Norwegian  ^  and    tortoise   shell;    and   return   with 

philoogist:    b.    Laurvtg,    1833;    d.    Chnstiania,  European    broadcloths    and    cottons,    opium. 

S  Juiy    1907      After   obtaining  an   education   at  ^n^^rought    iron,    and    tobacco,    which    they 
the  Universities  of  Chnst.ama,  Copenhagen,  and  j     ^^„  ^^  (^e  intermediate  porta  as  they 

Berlin  he  was  made  professor  of  comparative  ^^j,  homeward.    This  is  their  most  important 
philology  and  Old  Norse,  at  Chrisbaraa.     He  ^ut    they    make    nany    subordinate 

was  an  eminent  authority  on  northern  languages  ^nw  for  collecting  birds'-nests,  feathers,  tor- 

andamong  hisworksare  an  edition  of  the  wngs  ^^.  j,^„     t„pang,    and    other    articles    of 

of   the    Edda,    'Norroen    Fortikvoedi'     (1867)  j  .(,„-,„(..  '         ^     '" 

'Gamle  rorske  Folkeviser*    (1858);  'Norroene  <^«""""^f':'^  „     .,    ^    .    ,  ., .      ^      , 

Skrifter   of   sagnhistorik    Indhold'     (1864-73);  .    Bu'gle,    a  genus  of  hardy  herbs  (^juga),  of 

and  a  notaMe  edition  of  the  Volsunga  and  Her-  the  natural   order  Labiata,   mostly  natives   of 

varar  sagas  "^^  cooler  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  cul- 

—-••-•        -      -•     countries.     Ihe  species,  which  attain  tieignts 

Afltr  Tycho  Bnh,  h,  was  tht  8r=a1«t  ..Iron-  „,*    ^^j,,,     >,,„„     „,  y  ,   ■     ,„,, 

om«    of    DmmaA    Fir.t    offic.img    as    pro-  ^^  ^|,.,^  ^^^        ^J  ^^^  „„m'i„  pliSimj 

;■.   irajelms    abroad    and    vr.s    .mt    to    Pan.  „j    ,,      ,„j,    „    dWi.ion.    Somt    of 

m  17*  to  oonfcr  w.th  the  commi.s.on  of  th.  fn.'^'ji,,  ,,'„,  „e,ped,  and  may  bo  foand 

dS?„  ofSoZ  aufs  ™"'s;  Erktds" '°°"' '""' "" '" ""  '"■ 

which  occaaion  he  was  iiade  a  ombor  of  that  ■■'"  °'  '"'"^'' 

learned  body.  Bugl«,    a   treble    instrument   of  brass   or 

Butfsv   a  name  mven  to  several  snecica  of  '=OPP«''-  differing  from  the  trumpet  in  having 

earruSf »  X :     ta"t"e   Mrf    1  Se",   .  '  »«>""  1,»^,  "."econieal  tube    with  a  le.s 

light   one-hor^   four-wheeled   v.hiel,   with   or  "?,?,£  ..i„  Vh.  „?Sn.T  K™  i,  ?,"£ 

withnia  a  bond  or  ton  -  in  India    n  eiir  with  a  mouthpie;e.     In  the  original  form  it  la  the 

S  W  to   s^nS^'thLe  Who  trlv^l   in   it  ?'«^^'  ^«^"  ^^^t^e  infantry,  as  the  trumpet 

from  the  sun's   rays;   in   England,  a  light  one-  "  *°''  "*  cavalry. 
horse  iwo-wheeled  vehicle  without  a  hood.  Bugle,  a   shining,   elongated   glass   bead, 

Burfardini,  Oiuliano,  joo-le-5'n5  boo-jar-  dually    blade,    used    in    decorating    women's 

de'ne,  Italian  painter  (also  known  under  the  ai>parel  and  also  m  trafficking  with  savage 

Lafiniied  form  of  his  name,  as  Juliakub  Floh-  f'bes. 

EHTiNus)  -.  b.  Florence,  29  Jan.  1475 ;  d.  r6  Feb.  Bn'glou.    a    popular    name    for    various 

tSS4-    He  studied  under  Ghirlandajo  and  Al-  species  of  the  genera  AHchiua;  Lycoptit,  and    . 

oMtinelli.  and  collaborated  with  Michael  Angelo.  Echium,    of    the    natural    order    Barapnaeea. 
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Several  spedes  of  A»chtua,  which  is  also  bridge,  Mass^  ia  1875  bv  OBten-Sacken  lum- 
kuown  as  alkanet,  are  cultivated  for  orca-  sell  Consult  Osten-Sacken  o&  the  Oxeo* 
menL  They  are  hardy,  have  blue  or  pnrple  born  Bees  of  the  Aiicicnt  (Bugonia)  and 
blossoms  in  panicled  racemes,  which  are  their  relation  to  Eristalit  tenax. 
nsed  as  cnt  flowers.  The  plants  are  easily  BuTiach,  a  preparation  for  destroying  in- 
raised  from  seed  and  thrive  well  in  sunny  5^5(8  ^lade  by  «rinding  the  flower-heads  of 
•laces.  The  species  of  Lycopsv,  to  which  some  certain  u>ecies  of  chiysanthemums.  See  Ih- 
botanists  restrict  the  name  bugloss,  are  not  g^j-,  Powikb. 

cultivated  in  America,  but  in  some  parts  of  -,. . ,    ,l,^,-.  _._i,  _  j_.„_:„,j„_  „«  :«i,;j 

Europe    certain    ones,    especially    L.    arvennt.  ?"""  '^'^  ""^J!.?  ^"criptioa  of  inlaid 

are^n"d^d   ^^.^vt^l     speS^^f  ^'^  "^^  ?'  '^"L'^TA^vl^ 

Eckium,   popularly   known   as    vipefs    bugloss,  f^™'!  or  pattern  ma  Kr^und  of  darkK»tof^ 

are    cultiJated    under    glass    in 'Europe* and  tortoiw-shell  or  wood;  but  at  a  Uter  pmod  the 

America,  especially  in  California,  where  three  ^««  ?'  """^   o*  a  different  color,  fflstad  of 

species  kre  grown  out  of  doors.    They  arc  «"=J.  "i'  -itroduced  bj-Reisner    f?d  to  lu. 

cSarse  herbs  or  shrubs  which  bear  beautiful  P™^"*   *"   ^'^   P^«?>«  P^   '"i'"'™^''^  " 

spikes  of  very  numerous  white,  blue,  red  or  '^"^^  confined.     It  consists  in  cuttmg  out  a 

violet      flowers      with      prominent      stamens.  P«t^   *•;?".  t^O   TfTt  jLi?'*^*^!!!  "^  °™* 

They  are  particularly  useful  where  the  soil  '^f^'-  ^^'^}"'^  8*"?^  togetiier  with  a  piwe 

is  too  poor  for  many  other  garden  plants,  o*  P'P^^'tl^  ^^^  ''".'?■•  ^^  P'^^^  "'k^ 

because   they  produce   more   numerous  and  separated  by  running  a  thm  knife  through  the 

more    highly    colored    blossoms    upon    such  P^P^-  ^he  patterns  are  carefully  taken  out,  and 

soils  than  upon  rich  soil.     Indeed,  upon  rich  ^^^  ^'?   removed   from    the    one    v«ieer    W 

soil  they  may  faU  to  blossom  altogether.  mserted  mto  the  cavity  of   the  other,  the  dust 
of  the  wood  being  rubbed  in  to  fill  the  inter- 

Bu'gong  Hodi,  a  npecies   of  owlet-moth  stices.    A  little  glue  is  then  rubbed  in,  and  the 

Agrolif    spina    of    the    family    Noctuidx.    It  work  laid  aside  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  ready 

occurs  in  millions  in  certain  localities  in  Vic-  to   be   glued  to  the  box  or  piece  of   furniture 

toria,    Australia.    It   hibernates   as   a   rooth,  which  it  is  wished  to  ornament    The  cutting  o( 

and  in  this  stage  was  formerly  an  important  the  pattern  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a  very  fine 

article  of  food  with  the  native  tribes,  saw,  of  the  kind  known  as  a  key-saw,  which 

Ti„...'_i.  u_ti.   .1      D  . ^-    i„       €T»-~^  can  readily  be  made  to  run  around  the  sinuosi- 

■  ^I***^"!*^!.*'!!.^"^    *  Iv'  .    IT"  ties  of  the  patterns.    The  suitable  designs  for 

ma    craze,*    and    «Bugon.a    supem.t.on.'    For  this  work  are  continuous  figures  like  a  Winning 


1  Saeken,  arose  in  Greece  the  term  Bugonia 


of  wood,  and  cutting  out  ii 


y.,^^  W  oa;  and  y»4  progeny)  as  well  ^^  »  '^°^  however,  found  expedient  to  combine 
as  the  Latin  names  Bngenea  melisaae  or  Tau-  J  S^^r  nuniber  of  pieces.  The  French  term 
rigenas  apes,  «oxen-bom  bees.*  Greeks.  Cartha-  f°'  buhl-work  and  all  swts  of  inlaid  work,  n 
ghiians  ^  Romans  spoke  of  the  Bugonia  narqueterie.  The  name  buhl  is  derived  frorn 
as  an  evety-day  occurrence  The  poet  Ar-  *  French  cabinet-maker,  Andre  Charles  Bonlle 
chelaus  calls  them  the  «fkctitious  prtweny  »'  Boule  formerly  miscalled  Buhl.  h.  1642,  d. 
of  a  decaying  ox.»  This  superstition  has  also  F"^'  ««  "1!'?  cabmet-makii^  to  an  art 
prevailed  in  northern  Africa  and  some  parts  "?du9try.  and  Beisner,  above  mentioned,  was  a 
of  Asia;  it  continiied  to  exist  through  the  German  contemporary  of  BouUes. 
Middle  Ages,  and  survived  till  the  i6th  and  Btlhler,  Johonn  Georg,  yo'han  gi'org 
17th  centuries,  being  mentioned  by  Redi,  bii'ler,  German  Orientalist:  b.  Berstel,  Han- 
Aldrovaldi  (i6o2>.  while  Melanchthon  re-  over,  19  July  1837;  d.  April  1896,  He  pursued 
garded  it  as  a  divine  provision.  The  original  his  studies  in  Gottingen,  Paris,  and  London, 
cause  of  this  delusion,  which  has  been  finally  and  in  1863  accepted  the  chair  of  Oriental  Ian- 
exploded  by  Osten-Sacken,  lies  in  the  fact  that  guages  in  Elphinslone  College,  Bombay.  Among 
a  fly  which  mimics  the  honey-bee  in  shape  his  other  labors  while  in  India,  he  undertook 
and  its  hairy  clothing  (Eristalis  tenax,  of  the  tours  into  various  provinces  in  search  of 
order  Diptera),  and  which  breeds  in  the  car-  ancient  mannscripCs,  portions  of  his  coiltction! 
casses  of  animals,  has  always  been  mistaken  going  to  enrich  the  libraries  of  European  uni- 
for  the  honey-bee.  It  is  a  true  fly,  with  only  versities.  Returning  from  India  in  1880,  be 
one  pair  of  wings  and  no  sting,  and  is  a  tit-  became  professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indology  m 
tie  stouter  and  larger  than  a  honey-bee.  Its  the  University  of  Vienna.  The  breadth  and 
larva  is  the  "rat-tailed  maggot,"  that  lives  in  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  in  various  depart- 
open  cess-pools,  sewers,  etc.,  and  decaying  ments  of  Oriental  learning  made  him  an  ulli- 
carcasses  on  which  the  corrupt  liquid  forms  mate  authority.  He  collaborated  in  1868  in  the 
during  the  secondary  stage  of  putrescence,  establishment  of  the  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series, 
The  Bugonia  myth  is,  as  shown  by  Osten-  in  1867-84  in  the  production  of  a  'Digest  of 
Saeken,  the  foundation  of  Samson's  riddle;  Hindu  Law' ;  and  in  1887  in  the  founding  of 
the  supposed  honey-bee  issuing  from  the  the  'Wiener  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  d« 
lion's  carcass  was  evidently  the  Eristalis  fly.  Morgenlandes. '  His  work  upoa  the  'Grundriu 
This  insect  is  now  distributed  over  a  greater  der  Indo-Arischen  Philologie  und  Alterthunts- 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  abundant  in  the  kunde'  was  interrupted  by  his  death  front 
United  States.    It  was  first  detected  at  Cam-  drowning  in  Lake  Constance. 
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Bofarstone    (ber),  or  Bwrtonc,  s  variety  sUmulatcd  hy  the  reaulta  attained  It  woald  have 

of  quartE  eontaiiiing  many  small,  eimty  cells,  been  quite  iropotaible  20  years  ago,  even  had 

which  give  it  a  peculiar  ronghneaB  of  surface,  indiyiciual    fortunes    at    that    time    been    large 

Tb^  are  used  principally  ai  miU-stooea.    The  enough  to  create  the  demand,  to  build  the  pala- 

best  kinds  are  creamy  white,  with  a  granular  tial  residences,  churches,  hotds,  and  office  build' 

and  somewhat  cellular  texture,  and  are  obtained  ings  wbich  we  now  look  upon  as  commonplace, 

in  the  Tertiary  formation  of  the  Paris  basin,  for  in  many  trades  skilled  artisans  were  not  to 

and  chiefly  at  La-Fertt-sons-Jouarre.    They  are  be  had,  and  the  difficulties  of  securing  proper 

cut    into    wedge-shaped    paraJlelopipeds,    called  materifds  were  too  great. 

panes,    which    are    bound   together    with    iron  Steel  structural  building  of  the  commercial 

hoops    to    form    large    mill-stones.    Numeroua  type    has    advanced    to    such    an    extent,    and 

substitutes    for    tbe    French   buhr    stone    have  involves  such  colossal  operations,  that  vast  cor- 

been  found  in  the  United  Stat^  the  most  im-  porations  have  been  formed   for  this  espedal 

portant  being  furnished  by  the  ouhrstone    rock  purpose.     These  corporations  are  affiliated  with 

of  tbe  bituminous  coal  measures  of  northwest-  financial  institutions  seckii^  investments,  with 

em  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio;  but  thqr  owners  of  real  estate  desiring  to  make  improve- 

cannot  compete  in  tbe  great  markets  with  the  menta,  and  with  large  manufacturing  concerns 

French  rock.  furnishing  materials    of   construction,    so   that 

S'.,™.i    ,   h™,  J  ■  T         i      ?k  ij  B"*""  Company,  Tht  Welfi  Bralhos  Com- 

operated   effort  and  .groupmg  of  bu.ldmgs,  the  ^^jj^  ^^^^         These  companies  employ  armies 

Worlds  Fa.r  at  Chcago.  re-echoed  ««  varying  ^^  ^^^^  building  tr^e  and  in- 

forms  at  the  ^positions  of  Atlanta.  Nashv.IIe,  volvin?  details  0I  office  managaSent.  methods  of 

>.     "l?-    ^^^    St.    Louis    though   temporarj    in  ^^^j^  ^^j  finishing,  trans^rlati<i.  and  stor- 
character,  has  werted  a  strong  influence.    Many  „f  materials,  and  the  harmonizing  of  the 

new  sdiemes  of  magnitude  have  been  projected  ^n^us  and  often  conflicting  elements  entering 

along  hues  which  will  rwjuire  years  for  their  ;„((,  snch  undertakings,  whicb  are  almost  incred- 

compleUon,  but  the  start  has  been  made  mtelli-  jy^  ^^d  can  be  appreciated  only  after  the  moat 

gently  and  with  a  view  to  the  final  result    It  is  niinute  investigation.    It  may  be  said  in  general 

only  necessary  to  cite  Uie  proposed  buildmgs  of  that  these   constitute  the  great  movements  in 

the  University  of  California,  at  San  Francisco,  huildine  which  distinguish  the  opening  years  of 

and  of  Washington  University,  at  St  Louis,  to  (he  aoth  century 

suggest  the  power  of  this  influence  The  busi-  Slow-buming  Cotutn,clion.~la  buildings 
ness  and  residential  sections  of  the  larger  cities  requiring  special  provisions  against  the  spread 
—and  It  might  almost  be  added  the  outlymg  of  gre,  and  where  the  artistic  effect  is  not  of 
suburban  districts -have  undergone  in  many  prime  importance,  a  frequent  mode  of  construc- 
instances  a  complete  transformation.  The  tion  is  that  known  as  «slow-buroing»  or  "mill* 
mqtrovement  and  expansion  of  tbe  steel,  cement,  construction.  This  has  been  brought  about  in 
bricl^  and  terra-cotta  industries  (qq.v.)  have  a  great  measure  through  the  efforts  of  the 
done  more  to  facilitate  this  transformation  mutual  fire-insurance  companies  in  New  Eng- 
Within  the  cities  proper  than  any  other  causes,  land.  The  system  consists  usually  in  building 
Fortunately  the  allied  mechanical  and  decorative  outside  walls  (generally  of  brick)  of  coocen- 
arts  have  kept  pace  with  them,  and  in  spite  of  trated  piers  or  buttresses,  connected  by  a  tbin 
the  popular  feeling  that  our  cities  are  tor  the  curtain  wall ;  the  girders,  beams,  and  interior 
most  part  unsighUy,  they  are  more  cosmopoli-  columns  are  made  of  large  timbers,  and  the 
tan,  convenient,  and  mterestmg  as  to  their  floors  of  plank  of  a  suitable  thickness.  It  is 
buildings  than  ever  before.  essential  to  avoid  concealed  hollow  spaces,  such 
For  the  large  majority  of  new  buildings  as  furring,  where  dirt  would  accumulate  The 
the  systems  of  construction  hitherto  m  underlying  theory  of  slow-burning  construction 
vogue  have  been  used  without  great  change,  is  that  whereas  small  timbers,  such  as  the  three- 
and  probaUy  will  continue  to  be  so  used  We  inch  joists  and  studs,  and  the  one-inch  flooring 
must  therefore  look  for  signs  of  structural  of  ordinary  construction,  readily  bum  throngfi 
develc^jment,  rather  to  the  constructions  com-  and  are  destroyed,  laigc  timbers,  under  the  influ- 
mrnily  designated  slow-burning,  steel-skeleton,  ence  of  severe  heat  char  but  do  not  bum  through 
and  fireproof  readily,  as  the  charred  surface  forms  a  non- 
In  point  of  materials,  and  possibilities  of  conductor  and  protects  the  interior.  If,  how- 
decorative  effect,  the  architect's  palette  has  been  ever,  for  any  reason  they  should  bum  to 
extended  to  an  incredible  degree.  Facilities  of  destruction,  all  connections  are  so  made  that 
transixirtation  make  it  possible  to  use  granites,  the  timbers  can  fall  out  of  their  places  without 
marbles,  all  kinds  of  stone,  brick,  and  woods,  disintegrating  the  masonry  or  columns  on  wbich  ' 
ornamental  bronze  and  iron,  the  most  approved  they  rest. 

systems  of  plumbing,  heating,  lighting,  and  ele-  Beams  are  spaced  every  8  or  10  feet  be- 

vators,  without  approaching  the  domain  of  ex-  Iween  centres,  and  should  not  be  painted  for 

Jravagance,  and  even  without  overstepping  the  several  years  after  completion  of  the  building,  in 

.""j^    of  true   economy.     There   has   been    a  order  to  avoid  dry-rot    The  ends  of  timbers  in 

"™y  tendency  toward  more  stable,  permanent,  masonry  bear  on  iron  plates  with  anchors,  or 

'"^beautiful   construction, —  the   outgrowth   of  rest   in  cast-iron  boxes,  with  air  spaces  in  the 

pubhc  sentiment,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  sides,  which   permit  a  circulation  of  air,  and 
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r«4tic«  the  risk  o{  dry-rot     Floor  planks  are  stiffening  braces  or  ties  in  the  floors  or  parti- 

not  less  than  three  indtes  in  thickness,  and  for  tions,  more  particularljr  where  the  height  oi  the 

qtans  of  la  feet  usually  four  inches.    The  larger  structure  is  relatively  great. 

Xns  are  less  desirable  than  the  smaller.   These  Where  streets  are  narrow,  the  crowding  to- 

nks   should   not  be  over  nine  inches  wide,  gether  of  a  number  of  sudi  buildings  darkens 

They    should    be    planed    on    both    sides,    and  the  streets  and  often  produces  disajneeable  and 

grooved  on  the  edges,   the  grooves  being  filled  even  dangerons  currents  of  air.     The  trend  of 

with  hard-wood   splines.  legislation   in  large  cities  is   toward   restriction 

Top  floors  are  made  of   ij^-inch  boards  of  of  height,  Boston  having  already  fixed  a  limit  of 

southern   pine,  maple,  or  other  l^rd  wood.     It  125  feet  from  the  sidewalk  level  to  the  top  of  the 

is  desirable  to  lay  top  floors  over  a  three-quarter-  cornice  line. 

i^ch  bed  of  mortar,  or  two  thicknesses  of  heavy  There   are  three  elements   which   enter   into 

sheathing  paper.  the   construction  of  the  steel-skeleton  building. 

For  rooms  where  there  is  unusual  risk  of  fire,  —  foundations,   columns,   and  floors.      Of  these 

such  as  hot-air  drying,  it  is  well  to  protect  the  three   elements  the  column   is  the  most  impor- 

ceilings  with  plastering  on  metal  lath,  filling  in  tant:  for  while  foundations  may  settle,  derang- 

solid  so  as  to  avoid  any  cavities.     Wooden  posts  ing  the  floor  levels  and  causing  the  building  to 

should  be  covered  with  asbestos  paper  and  tin.  lean  out  of  plumb;  and  while  floors  may  bend 

Roofs  are  best  when  flat,  and  are  constructed  or  break  without  serious  danger  to  any  parts 
in  the  same  way  as  the  floors.  They  should  be  of  the  structure  other  than  themselves, —  col- 
covered  with  tin,  gravel,  or  duck.  Where  the  umns,  if  they  fail,  may  cntaQ  the  collapse  of 
roof  is  pitched,  it  should  be  covered  with  shin-  the  entire  structure.  For  this  reason,  in  the 
gles  or  slate,  laid  over  a  three-quarter-inch  bed  best  work,  columns  are  made  of  the  softer, 
of  mortar,  less  brittle  grades  of  steel,  while  floor  beams 

Superposed  columns  are  connectec  by  iron  are  permitted  of  "medium'  steel,  a  harder  and 
caps,  bases,  and  pintles,  arranged  to  give  a  consequently  more  brittle  grade. 
proper  bearing  for  the  girders.  Many  sections  of  columns  have  been  de- 
Partitions,  if  used,  should  be  two-inch  vised,  each  having  its  own  particular  advan- 
tongued-and -grooved  plank  set  on  end,  and  plas-  tages,  but  columns  in  which  all  the  surfaces, 
tered  both  sides,  on  metal  lath.  except    those    between    riveted    plates,    are    ac- 

Doors  and  shutters  are  built  of  two  or  more  cessiole,   are  generally  to   be   preferred.     These 

thicknesses  of  inch  boards,  covered  on  all  sides  columns  usually  consist  of  a  single  web  or  plate, 

with  asbestos  paper  and  tin,  lock  jointed.  with  one  or  more  flange  plates  connected  to  the 

The   underwriters'   associations   have  formu-  web   by    riveted    angles.      Other    sections   have 

lated  in  detail  the  best  practice  in  mill  construe-  been  devised,  made  of  Z  bars  or  of  channels 

tion,  and  are  willing  to  advise  on  all  question-  connected  by  lattice  plates,  and  a  ven'  ingenious 

able  points.  column  is  that  known  as  the  Gray  column,  made 

Steel-skeleton  Construelion. —  The  closing;  up  of  angles  in  pairs  connected  by  ties.  The 
years  of  the  19th  century  witnessed  a  develop-  choice  of  any  one  form  depends  upon  the  sta- 
ment  in  the  structural  use  of  steel  for  buildings  bility  of  its  section,  the  ease  of  procuring  the 
which  is  wholly  without  precedent.  While  col-  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  facility 
umns  and  floor  beams  of  iron  or  steel  had  been  of  connections.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
in  use  for  many  years  as  interior  supporting  use  the  box  column,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
members,  it  was  not  until  conditions  demanded  mended  by  reason  of  the  inaccessibilitj;  of  the 
buildings  of  extraordinary  heights  that  the  metal  interior  surfaces.  Water  and  steam  pipes  are 
framework  was  extended  to  the  exterior  as  well  sometimes  run  inside  the  fireproofing  of  col- 
as the  interior  structure.  Exterior  walls  con-  umns  next  to  the  steel,  but  this  is  to  be  avoided 
structed  entirely  of  masonry  must  be  made  too  if  possible. 

thick   for   economy    of   space   and    materials    if  G>lumns  are  usually  made  in  two-  or  three- 

the  building   which   they   enclose   is  more  than  story  lengths.     The  bearing  parts  are  carefully 

six  or  seven  stories  high.  ^ound  normal  to  their  axis,  and  the  connec- 

The  first  step  was  made  by  introducing  iron  tions  are  made  by  riveted  cover  plates.     The 

columns   in   the  masonry  of  the  outside  walls,  extraordinary  weights  which  these  columns  are 

with  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  the  adjacent  called  upon  to  carry,  demand  on  ordinary  soils 

floors,  the  masonry  of  the  walls  carrying  itself  a  very  extended  footing.     If  this  were  attempted 

on  its  own  independent  foundations.     This  sys-  by  the  old  method  of  brick  or  stone  piers,  the 

tern  was  found  also  to  lack  economy  after  the  foundations   would  have  to  be  carried  to  such 

possible  height  of  buildings  had  been  increased  depths  that  the  system  would  not  be  economical. 

a   few   stories.     The  culmination   of  the  system  The   customary  method    is   that   known   as   the 

was  reached  when  the  exterior  frame  was  de-  grillage-beam    system,    in    which    the    column 

signed   to  carry  not  only  the   floors   and  their  starts  from  an  iron  or   steel   shoe  which  bears 

various  loads,  but  also  the  exterior  walls.    Each  upon   steel   beams   extending  on   opposite   sides 

story  now  has  its  enclosing  wail  independent  of  of  the  shoe,   and  bearing  in  turn  upon   one  or 

the  story  above  and  below  it,  so  that,  as  is  fre-  more  layers  of  beams  bolted  together  and  com- 

quently  the  case,  the  outer  facing  or  curtain  wall  pletely    imbedded    in    concrete ;    under   all    is    a 

'  of  the  high  building  is  started  at  several  levels  layer  of  concrete  whose  area  depends  upon  the 

at  the   same  time  at   intervals  of  two  or  three  compressive  resistance  of  the  soil.    In  rare  cases 

stories.  the   foundation   is   of   solid   rock,   and   the   area 

There  would  seem  to   be  no  limit  construe-  may  then  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
tively  to  which  this  kind  of  building  can  be  car-  A  peculiar  type  of  grillage  foundations  ts  re- 

ried,  provided  the  area  ol  the  building  at  the  quired    for    columns    on   or   near   party   lines, 

base  is  sufficiently  large.  beyond      which      the      foundations      may      not 

Vibration  and  deflection   under  the  pressure  extend,     A     cantilever     construction     is     then 

of    the    wind    must    be    provided    against    by  used,  whereby  the  wall  column  foundation   is 
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onited  by  beams  to  Hit  i>«*rest  interior  column  All  projecting  parts  of  the  exterior,  such  at 
foundation,  so  that  the  two  act  together  and  in  belt  courses,  cornices,  and  balconies,  must  be 
a  measure  connEerbalance  each  otiier.  Where  supported  by  special  framings.  The  omamental 
foundations  occupy  an  interior  comer  of  a  finish  of  cornices  having  any  great  projection 
property,  and  must  be  maintained  inside  two  is  often  secured  to  the  frame  by  iron  hangers, 
intersecting  party  Imes,  it  is  often  noceasanr  to  All  parts  of  stee!  fraroeworlc,  except  those 
combine  four  pillages  in  the  same  fashion,  buried  in  concrete,  such  as  grillage  beams,  should 
Where  the  soil  is  of  a  very  compressible  nature,  be  painted  with  the  greatest  care,  as  their  preser- 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Chi-  vation  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  quality 
cago,  the  entire  area  of  the  building  ma;y  have  of  paint  used  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
to  be  covered  by  a  distributing  foundation  of  applied-  All  surfaces  should  be  first  thoroughly 
concrete  and  beams,  forming  a  pan  upon  which  cleaned  of  scale  and  rust  It  has  been  found 
the  building  floats.  This  has  been  followed  in  that  concrete  adheres  to  a  dean  steel  surface, 
some  cases  hy  settlements  due  to  the  leakage  of  and  is  a  sufficient  protection.  All  remaining 
the  mderlying  soil,  a  result  which  might  easily  parts  should  be  given  a  coat  of  oil  at  the  shops ; 
develop  from  the  construction  of  other  buildinga  they  .should  then  he  painted  with  a  coat  of  red 
in  the  mrnicdiate  neighborhood.  Where  possible,  lead  or  graphite  paint  upon  arrival  at  the  build' 
it  is  preferable  to  penetrate  through  soft  soils  to  ing,  followed  by  a  second  coat  after  they  are 
a  firm  bed.  In  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  assembled.  Sometimes  a  third  coat  is  given,  but 
Island  bed-rock  has  been  reached  by  pneumatic  it  is  scarcely  necessary  if  the  two  previous 
caissons.  These  caissons  are  made  of  steel  coats  have  been  properly  applied, 
plates  riveted  together.  The  excavation  is  made  FireprooHtt^. —  While  the  steel- skeleton  build- 
under  or  in  the  caisson  under  air  pressure  sufli-  ing  is  economical  from  the  constructive  stand- 
cient  to  hold  back  any  water-bearing  material  point,  its  usefulness  and  safety  are  greatly 
which  may  underlie  the  foundations  of  adjoin-  impaired  if  it  is  left  unprotected  against  the  rav- 
ing buildings.  After  the  caisson  has  been  sunk  to  ages  of  lire.  Many  systems  of  fireproofing  have 
its  proper  depth  it  is  filled  with  concrete  or  such  been  devised,  ail  of  which,  however,  consist  in 
other  masonry  as  has  been  designed  to  form  the  enclosing  the  parts  with  a  non-combustible  sub- 
foundation.  Hydraulic  caissons  have  also  been  stance, —  usually  a  clay  product,  or  concrete  or 
Hsed  for  the  same  purpose.  Where  excavations  plaster, —  applied  in  blocks  or  molded  forms,  set 
adjoin  high  buildings  on  sandy  soil,  and  are  car-  in  mortar.  For  the  outside  of  exterior  col- 
ried  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  grillages,  as  in  umns  and  girders  it  is  considered  sufficient  to  lay 
the  case  of  the  work  on  the  subway  in  lower  the  outer  facing  of  the  wall,  if  of  brick  or  terra- 
Broadway,  New  York,  an  artificial  freezing  pro-  cotta,  directly  against  the  metal  Granite,  t^  rea- 
cess  is  sometimes  resorted  to.  A  network  of  tinv  son  of  its  friability  under  the  combined  action  of 
pipes  is  inserted  into  the  sand  foundation,  wind-  heat  and  water,  should  be  kept  sufiiciently  far 
ing  in  and  out  among  each  other,  so  as  to  reach  away  from  the  structural  parts  to  allow  of  the 
every  part  of  the  foundalioa  soil.  A  cold  salt  insertion  of  a  layer  of  concrete.  For  all  other 
solution  is  sent  through  the  pipes,  causing  the  parts  of  the  skeleton  the  usual  protections  con- 
sand  foundation  to  freeze  solid.  This  is  a  very  sist  of  two  inches  of  porous  terra-cotta  block, 
expensive  process  and  not  to  be  employed  unless  plaster  block,  or  cinder  concrete.  Columns  and 
cither  means  fail.     See  Foundation.  beams  are  sometimes  enveloped  with  a  sheet  of 

The  floors  used  in  sted-skeleton   construe-  wire  cloth  or  expanded  metal,  and  plastered, 
tion  may  be  of  an^  of  the  ordinary  fireproof  None  of  these  s;ystems  may  be  considered 

types,  but  in  designing  the  floors  it  is  necessary  absolutely  perfect,  since  they  have  all   shown 

to  connect  the  columns  by  steel  beams  or  gird-  serious  signs  of  deterioration  under  the  contin- 

ers,  which  act  best  for  the  stability  of  the  build-  ucd  action  of  a  fierce  fire,  but  it  is  a  conceded 

in^  if  arranged  in  continuous  straight  lines.  The  fact  that  concrete,  as  a  fire-resisting  material,  is 

voids  between  the  girders  are  spanned  by  beams,  unequalcd. 

whose  spacuig  is  dependent  upon  the  style  of  In  connection  with  fireproofing  it  ia  essential 

floor  to  he  used,  varying  from  5  to  la  feet,  the  chat     interior    partitions     be     built     of     ixjn- 

spaces  between  bein^  filled  by  brick  arches  or  combustible  materials.     Those  most  frequently 

porous   terra-cotta   tiles,   or   by   concrete   slabs,  employed   are   of  the   same   nature   as   the   fire- 

The  amount  of  material   in  the  beams  must  be  proofing    just     described.       Porous     terra-cotta 

exactly  sufficient  for  the  work — no  more  or  blocks  and  plaster  blocks,  three  or  four  inches 

less.    This  is  essential,  not  only  for  economy,  in  thickness,  dependent  upon  the  height  of  the 

but  also  to  reduce  the  dead  loads  on  the  joints,  story  in  which  they  occur,  have  certain  advan- 

columns,    and    foundations.     There    are    many  tages  by  reason  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they 

varieties  of  each  of  these  systems,  nearly  all  can  be  set  up,  aod  the  ease  with  which  they  can 

requiring  the  use  of  ateel  ties,  plates,  or  rods,  be  removed  where  alterations  are  desired.    Par- 

For  spans  over  la  feet  the  monolithic  concrete  titions  are  often  made  of  small  T  or  angle  irons, 

floor  reinforced  by  steel  bars  or  metal  lath  has  over   which  is   spread  expanded  metal  or  wire 

been  used,  but  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  de-  cloth  in  one  or  two  thicknesses,  to  which  the 

flection.    The  long-span  systems  are  still  in  their  plastering  is  directly  applied.    Double  thickness 

infancy.  partitions  of  this  sort  are  more  sound-proof  than 

The  girders  of  the  exterior  walls,  commonly  those  first  mentioned. 
known  as  spandrel  girders,  are  used  at  or  near  In  many  so-called   fireproof  buildings   wood 

the  level  oi  each  floor,  and  should  be  connected  finishes  are  desired,  which  with  the  contents  ar« 

to  the  columns  by  knee  or  angle  braces.  a  menace ;   but  experience  has   shown  that  fire 

While  the  exterior  walls  of  the  building^  are  can  usually  he  confined  to  the  room  in  which  it 

carried  in  part  on  the  spandrel  girders,  it  is  originates,  and  can  be  checked  in  a  few  min- 

customary  to  rivet  additional  angles  or  chan-  utes.     Methods  of  fireproofing  wood  have  been, 

nels  on  the  outer  face  of  the  columns  for  the  sup-  devised,  and  consist  of  injecting  a  fireproofing 

port  of  the  outer  four  or  more  inches  of  the  wall,  solution  into  the  pores,  either  under  pressure  or 


by  capillarity.    Its  use  is  not  frequent,  however,  Nearly  all    makes,  however,  craie  or  chip  ia 

being  largely  limited  to  war-ships.  time. 

Exterior  Finishes. —  The  artistic  effect  of  a  Architectural  tcrra-cotta,  as  an  exterior  fin- 
building  d^ends  more  upon  its  color  than  upon  ish,  easily  claims  first  rank  in  point  of  develop- 
its  form  eitfier  in  general  lines  or  detail.  This  is  meat.  Many  Steel  structures  are  covered  en- 
due to  the  fact  that  a  good  color  sense  is  com-  tirely  with  it,  excepting  perhaps  parts  neat 
moner  than  an  appreciation  of  line  and  form,  the  ground,  subject  to  abrasion.  It  can 
So  true  is  this  that  many  excellent  designs  have  be  made  in  almost  any  color  by  means  of 
been  utterly  ruined  by  execution  in  unpleasing  "slips'  or  "glazes,"  and  it  leads  itself  readily  tc 
materials,  and  many  meretricious  designs  receive  decoration.  The  use  of  terra-cotta  is  of  advan- 
public  commendation  entirely  due  to  their  satis-  tage  to  the  architect,  in  that  he  can  see  the 
factory  color  effect.  The  search  for  novel  and  models  for  every  part  of  the  work  as  they  arc 
beautiful,  as  well  as  durable  effects,  has  led  to  in  process,  and  vary  them  to  his  aatis^etion 
a  great  multiplication  and  improvement  of  before  they  are  finally  cast.  Economy  in  the 
materials.  use  of  terra-cotta  comes  chiefly  from  minimiziiig 

Of  all  exterior  materials  the  granites  easily  the  number  of  molds ;  but  this  mast  be  guarded 

hold  first  place  for  buildings  requiring  dignity  against,   for,   if  pushed  to  excess,  mcmotony  is 

and  durability.     The  finer  granites   come  from  likely  to  result 

New  England,  and  range  from  various  tones  of         Ornamental  bronze,  copper,  and  iron  work, 

white,   through  the  deepening  grays,   into   the  through    improved    processes    of   manipulation, 

dark  reds,   greens,  and  blacks.     Many  of  the  have  added  greatly  to  the  possible  richness  of 

granites  present   beautiful    surfaces   when  pol-  exterior  effect. 

isbed,    and    in    general    combine    well    in    color  Outside   enclosures  of   sheet  metal,   such  as 

scheme   with   almost  any   other   material.     The  iron    or   aluminum,   are   rarely   esthetic     Cor- 

southern  granites,  so  called,  are  not  truly  gran-  rugated    sheet    iron    has    been     used    exten- 

ites  in  the  geological  sense.    They  lack  warmth  sively     for     freight     sheds,     wharf     enclosures, 

and  brilliancy  of  color,  and  by  reason  of  their  and      similar     ordinary     constmctions,     where 

softness  stain  easily  in  a  harsh  climate  or  smoky  no    effort     for    good    looks    has     been    nude. 

atmosphere.  The   enclosure  ol   steel- skeleton   buildings  witb 

Sandstones,  such  as  those  from  Ohio,  Mary-  metal  is  not  to  be  counted  upon  where  sndi 

land,  Pennsjrlvania,  and  Massachusetts,  are  re-  buildings  are  tenanted,  as  it  is  too  great  a  e(»- 

liable    materials,    the    particles    being    well    ce-  ductor  of  heat 

mented  together.  They  vary  in  color  from  the  Rough-cast  and  plaster  work  are  most 
whites  to  the  browns,  and  have  practically  admirable  and  sympathetic  as  exterior  wall  fin- 
superseded  the  Connecticut  brown-stone  used  ishes,  where  the  extremes  of  temperature  from 
extensively  in  the  'sixties  and  'seventies,  but  winter  to  summer  are  not  too  great.  Even  adobe 
whose  loose  stratification  resulted  in  early  de-  structuns  are  possible  in  the  South  and  West, 
terioration   upon   exposure.  hut   their  use   is  most  limited,     Rou^-cast  or 

Of  the  limestones,  that  from  Indiana  has  had  pebble-dash  is  applied  to  both  masonry  walls 

great  populariw  by  reason  of  its  softness  for  and  lath ;  it  is  more  durable  on  masonry,  as  the 

cutting  when   fresh,  the  large  sizes  in  which  it  expansion  and  shrinkage  of  lath  tend  to  disinte- 

is  obtainable,  and,  in  the  bufi  varieties,  its  beauti-  grate  the  mortar.    Rough-cast  is  combined  fie- 

ful  color.    The  stone  hardens  upon  exposure  to  quently  with  timber  work  In  imitation  of  the 

tbe  air,  but  its  color  changes,  improving  for  a  old    English   half-timber   construcrions,   and   is 

year   or  two,   to   become   almost   black   after   a  specially  adapted  to  domestic   buildings   of  th< 

period  of  7  to  10  years.  freer  country  sort. 

The  white  marbles  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp-  Concrete  walls,  where  of  the  right  texture 

shire,  and   Georgia   are  thoroughly  reliable,  but  and  color,  such  as  that  made   from  coquina  in 

discolor  without  assuming  the  soft  warm  tones  Florida,  give  a  pleasing  effect. 
of  the  old   marble   structures    of  Greece  and         Roof  coverings  comprise  tin,  copper,   sls^. 

Italy.  tiles,  slate,  and  shingles,  each  having  its  ovrn 

Gneisses    abound    throughout    the    Eastern  appropriateness.    Copper  is  the  only  pcrmaneiU 

States,  some  of  them  approaching  very  closely  one  of  those  mentioned,  and  slag  is  the  next 

in  texture  to  the  true  granites.  best.     Tiles  and  slate   require   constant  rejiairs, 

For  durability  and  permanency  of  color,  com-  and    shingles  rarely  last  more  than   20  yrars. 

bined  with  economy,  no  exterior  facing  can  sur-  Shingles  lend  themselves  admirably  to  staining, 

pass    natural    red    brick.     The   appreciation    of  and  are  deservedly  vopular.    Thatch  is  attempted 

red  brick  has  fortunately  developed  beyond  the  where  picturesqueness  is  demanded, 
point   where   the    smooth    Philadelphia   pressed  A    roof    interesting    from    the    constructive 

variety  is  considered  the  only  brick  desirable  for  standpoint  is  that  commonly  used  on  the  steel- 

the    finest    work,    so    that    we    now    have    reds  skeleton  building.    It  is  known  as  actinotite,  and 

toning     into     tbe     browns     and     purples,     and  consists   of  a   number   of  thicknesses  of  heavy 

combined  often  with  dark  headers,  from  which  felts   bedded    upon   a    smooth    Portland-cement 

it  is  possible  to  lay  up  a  simple  surface  full  of  surface,  and  covered  with  a  roofing  cement  on 

artistic    interest.     Outside   tbe  plain    red,   there  which    are    iaid    vitrified    tiles    with    the   joints 

is  a  wide  variety  of  brick  withm  certain  limits ;  thoroughly  filled,   practically   forming  a   pave- 

whites,  buffs,  browns,  or  grays  are  easily  obtain-  ment. 

able  both  in  the  plain  colors  and  mottled,  and  Interior    Finishes. —  For    ordinary    huiidii^ 

made   by   either    the    wet    or    the   dry    process,  the  interior  finish  of  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings 


Color^  width,  and  style  of  mortar  joints,  if  used  must  necessarily  be  simple,  consisting  of  cement 
knowingly,  can  be  made  to  intensify^  or  soften  or  wood  for  the  floors,  and  plaster  for  the  walls 
the  natural  color  of  the  brick.    American  enam-    and  ceilings,  except  that  in  the  case  of  mill  o" 
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Tarnished. 

Cement  floors  are  the  most  pennaneiit,  par-  „...._  ,     .    .    . . 

ticularly  whcretttey  are  subjected  to  moisture,  (»)erBtive  .banks,  the  Utter  title  being  pcf>ukr  in 

although  the  bard. pine  and  maple  flooring  com-  New  EnKland. 

monly  used  is  leas  tiresonie  to  walk  on  and  it  The  basic  plan   of  these   associations  is  the 

sufficiently  durable  issuing  of  stock,  which  is  paid  for  in  monthly 

The    so-called    patent    plasters    have    come  instalments,  and  the  loaning;  of  the  money  thus 

largely  into  use  by  reason  of  their  hardness  and  niaed  to  shareholders,  borrowers  paying  twice 

quick-setting    quality.      They    are    mixed    by  as. much  per  month  as  lenders.    It  has  been  com.- 

machine  in  fixed  jtroportions,  and  are  therefore  mon  to  give  the  shares  a  maturing  value  of  $2oa 

more   dependable   in   quality  than   the  ordinary  each,  on  which  the  holders  pay  ]$i   per  month 

lime  mortar.    If  applied  to  lath,  the  patent  plas-  as  long  as  they  are  lenders  or  investors,  and 

ters  require  that  the  lath,  if  of  wood,  shall  be  $^  per  month,  as  soon  as  they  become  borrowers 

wet  beiore  application,  or,  if  of  metal,  that  the  on  their  stock.    In  addition  to  the  $2,  the  bor- 

metal  be  of  heavy  threads,  as  the  finer  wire  cloth  rower  is  also  liable  to  have  to  pay  a  premium  to 

is  sometimes  eaten  away  by  the  ingredients  of  secure  his  loan,  when  there  are  more  sharebold- 

the  olaster.  crs  seeking  loans  than  there  is  money  to  loan. 

Tiles,  whether  of  marUe,  ceramic,  or  glass,  Under  such  an  arrangement  an  association 

form    excellent    interior    finishes,    except    that  received  an  average  of  $1.50  per  month  per  share, ' 

small  tiles  for  floors  are  likely  to  loosen,  and  and  in  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  11  years 

frequent     joints     in     tiling     become     unsightly  this    was    theoretically    sidBcient    to    bring    the 

through  discoloration.    The  ^lass  tile  known  as  shares   to  par   value,    In  practice,   the   shares 

"opalite*  produces  a  finish  similar  to  enameled  would  sometimes  run  out  in  10  years,  if  pre- 

fanck,  and  has  been  shown  in  some  cases  to  be  miums  on  loans  ran  high,  and  sometimes  12  or 

more  lasting.     Interlocking  rubber  tiles  are  de-  more  years  were  required  for  shares  to  reach 

sirable  in  cases  where  there  is  risk  of  slipping,  the  $300  value,  if .  the  association  had  passed 

such  as  for  elevator  floors.    They  are  also  good  through  hard  times.    When  the  shares  reached 

dcadeners  of  sound.  the  $s)do,  or  other  maturing  value,  the  lenderi 

Beautiful  effects  of  mosaic,  both  of  marble  received  their  money  back,  and  the  borrowers 

and  of   glass,   arc  easily  obtainable — a  great  had  their  loans  cancded.    Under  the  early  plans, 

variety  of  color  and   desi^  is  largely  in  their  the  maturing  of  the  shares  wound  up  the  asso- 

favor.     All  of  these  applied  finishes  require  a  elation.    This  was  a  hardship  to  many,  and  as 

solid  base,  i>referably  of  masonry  or  concrete.  a  result  the  issuing  of  shares  in  annual  series 

The  variety  of  woods  for  interior  finish  is  has  become  commoa    This  enables  outsiders  to 

almost  without  limit,  and  has  been  m-eatly  in-  come  in  and  take  shares  any  time  a  new  series 

creased  by  staining  and  by  methods  of  finish.  is  opened,  or  to  purchase  the  most  recent  series. 

In  no  department  of  interior  omamentation  1^  paying  the  dues  for  the  number  of  months 

has  greater  progress  been  made  than  in  plaster  such  series  has  run. 

work — a  system  which  can  be  pushed  to  almost         The  legislatures  of  the  various  States  have 

any  point  of  elaboratlDn,  and  which  lends  itself  made  laws  rendering  easy  the  forming  of  these 

perfectly  to  painted  decoration.     In  fact,  there  associations,  because  they  have  proven  to  be  a 

are  few  materials  that  cannot  be  simulated  in  good  means  of  enabling  wage  workers  to  build 

plaster  if  the  decoration  is  clever.  and  own  their  own  homes.    The  parties  tfterr 

The  field  of  interiof  decoration  was  never  "'«•  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  as  the  raoao/ 

wider,  and   the  knowledge   of  the   application  ',s  loaned  out  as  fast  as  it  conies  In,  there  «  sd- 

of  leathers,  stamped,  modeled,  and  woven  fabrics,  dom  any  loss  by  peculation.    To  illustrate  how 

and  the  thousand  and  one  other  forms  of  wall  these  assocrations  assist  a  man  of  small  means 

applicarions,  never  better  understood.  "  build  and  pay  for  a  home,  let  us  follow  the 

In  marhle  for  interior  use  America  is  not  system  from  his  pomt  of  view.    Suppose  he  lias 

particularly    fortunate.     Granite  and  limestone  «  '<*  ^^^  ^^  which  he  has  paid  $400.    He 

^odnce  sitiifactory  results,  hut   most  of  the  t^  subscribe  for  fi«  sharw  of  «.  «^"™. 

■  _  -i^^^  ™.-wi-,.,  -__  -.,1 J  *«j  i....i..;n»  ;«  riflh  of  the  par  value  of  $200  each,  paying  therefor  Js 

_      Edgar  v.  Feeler,  ^,^  the  use  of  the  money.    As  a  matter  of 

Architect.  fg^t  he  does  not  handle  [he  mon^,  but  having 

Building  and  Loan  Aasociatloas,  co-ope-  hid  successfully,  and  the  directors  having  passed 

rative  organizations,  originally  designed  to  aid  upon  his  lot  and  proposed  house  as  a  safe  loan, 

their  members  in  procuring  homes,  at  the  lowest  he  sets  a  builder  to  work,  and  his  house  is  put 

cost,  and  on  the  easiest  terms.    Later  develop-  up,  the  association  taking  a  mortgage  on  it  for 

ments  gave  them  some  of  the  functions  of  a  $1,000,  and  the  builder  collecting  his  $ifioo  from 

bank  for   savings.     The     associations  are  a  de-  the  associatioa     Every  month  he  pays  his  $10.50 

velopment,  dating  from  about  183S,  when  a  few  into  the  association,  just  as  if  he  were  paymg 

experimental  ones  existed  in  the  United  States,  rent,  and  in   lO  or   il  years  the  shares  mature, 

the  movement  beginning  in  Pennsylvania.    The  and  the  home  is  paid  for. 

original   assodationa    proving  successful,  plans  The  plan  appeals  to  the  wage  worker,  because 

were  gradually  improved,  until  by  1850  they  be-  of  the  easy  payments.    It  appeals  to  small  lend- 

came  an  established  part  of  American  institu-  ers,  because  it  affords  them  a  sort  of  savings- 
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bulk,  and  encourages  systematic  savings.  Small 
tradesmen  and  merchants  are  almost  as  apt  to 
becomes  interested  in  such  associations  as  are 
those  who  work  for  a  weekly  wage,  and  the 
economical  methods  by  which  a  large  amount  of 
money  is  borrowed  and  loaned  safely  have  at- 
tracted many  to  the  associations  as  being  a  safe 
depository,  and  sure  to  pay  6  per  cent  dividends. 
Originally,  these  associations  were  usually 
confined  to  a  town  or  locality,  no  loans  being 
made  beyond  the  territory  where  most  of  the 
members  lived  and  knew  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. But  within  recent  years  both  State  and  na- 
tional associations  have  been  organized,  which 
do  business  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  their 


The  management  of  an  association  is  usually 
lodged  in  a  board  of  directors  elected  annually 
from  the  shareholders,  and  whose  members  serve 
without  pay.  They  pass  upon  the  loans,  and 
having  investments  of  their  own  to  orotect, 
closely  guard  the  association  treasury.  The  sec- 
retary IS  customarily  the  only  salaried  officer, 
and  IS  often  paid  for  doing  Ae  detail  work  by 
a  system  of  small  fees.  Sometimes  the  fines 
levied  on  delinquents  are  his  sole  compensation. 
Each  association  makes  minor  laws  of  its 
own,  and  many  vary  the  plan  as  above  given 
in  numerous  details;  but  the  general  principles 
here  outlined  are  the  same  with  all.  In  igro 
tfiere  were  5,713  of  these  associations,  having  t 
membership  of  2,016,651,  and  total  assests  of 
$856,332,;  ig. 

Building  Lcue,  a  lease  of  land  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  usually  99  years,  at  a  rent  called 
a  ground-rent,  the  lessee  covenanting  lo  erect 
certain  edifices  thereon,  and  to  maintain  the 
same  during  the  term.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  the  houses  built  become  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  the  landlord,  unless  otherwise  provided 
in  the  contract    See  Lease. 

Building  Materials.  The  materials  used 
for  structural  engineering  and  architectural 
purposes  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two 
general  classes — 'Materials  of  Construction,* 
such  as  the  woods,  stone,  metals,  cements, 
etc.,  and  'Materials  oi  Consumption,*  such 
as  coal,  waier,  oil,  etc.,  which  are  consumed 
or  transformed  while  being  used. 

In  this  article,  tlie  materials  of  construction 
will  be  briefly  considered  according  to  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  their 
adaptability  for  various  purposes,  leaving  the 
consideration  of  the  materials  of  consumption 
to  the  sphere  of  chemistry  and  physics  where 
they  properly  belong. 

Apart  from  their  chemical  composition,  the 
principal  properties  of  building  materials  im- 
portant to  the  engineer  are  the  "density"  or 
specific  gravity  of  the  substance;  its  'resist- 
ance* or  capacity  to  withstand  strains  and 
stresses;  the  'hardness*  or  power  to  oppose 
penetration;  its  "toughness*  or  capacity  to 
elongate  under  tension  without  rupturing;  its 
"brittleness,*  which  is  die  opposite  of  tough- 
ness; and,  its  behavior  under  conditions  of 
varying  temperature,  or  when  worked  in  the 
many  ways  required  by  structural  operations. 

Timber  or  Wood. — The  following  general 
facts  relative  lo  the  physical  properties  ol  wood 
have  been  determined  by  experiments:  (i) 
Bleeding  has  not  much  effect  on  the  strength 


of  wood,  but  increaMs  ite  flexibility  slightly, 
and  it  is  probable  that  bled  timber  will  stand 
exposure  to  the  weather  fully  as  well  as  the 
unbled.  (3)  In  general,  moisture  absorbed  in 
the  form  of  sap,  or  in  the  form  at  water  after 
seasoning,  reduces  the  strength  of  wood.  Well- 
seasoned  wood  or  that  which  contains  not 
more  than  12  per  cent,  o.'  moisture  is  from  75 
to  too  per  cent,  tronger  than  green  tiiiiber. 
(3)  In  artificially-dried  timber  any  remaining 
moisture  exists  in  a  uniform  percentage 
throughout  the  mass,  3  condition  which  re- 
quires months,  and  sometimes  years  to  attain 
in  heavy  air-dried  timber.  (4)  The  strength 
per  square  inch  of  section  of  large  timbers 
is  in  every  way  equal  to  that  of  small  timbers, 
provided  they  are  equally  sound  and  contain 
the  same  percentage  of  moisture.  (5)  In  gen- 
eral, the  strength  of  woods  of  uniform  struc- 
ture increases  with  their  specific  fravity,  that 
is,  the  heaviest  wood  is  generally  the  strong- 
est. Oak,  however,  appears  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  (6)  Seasoned  wood  will 
increase  in  weight  to  the  extent  of  5  to  IS 
per  cent,  if  exposed  to  the  weather.  This 
excess  of  weight  can  be  easily  reduced  by 
keeping  the  timber  in  a  warm  dry  place  for 
a   week  or  tea   days. 

The  opposite  table  gives  the  physical 
properties  of  some  of  the  woods  suitable  for 
structural,  interior  finishing,  decorative  and 
other  similar  purposes.  The  •elastic  limit* 
given  in  the  table  is  a  relative  quantity,  as 
there  is  no  de&nite  'elastic  limit'  in  wood* 
similar  to  that  in  metals. 

In  selecting  and  preparing  limber  or  wood 
lor  structural  purposes,  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  following  facts  in  addition  to 
those  already  stated  is  quite  important:  u) 
That  timber  grown  in  moist  soili  is  lighter, 
and  decays  more  quickly  than  that  grown  in 
dry,  sandy  soil,  and  that,  usually,  the  best 
timber  is  chat  grown  in  a  dark  soil  inter- 
mixed with  gravel,  with  the  exception  of 
the  various  kinds,  such  as  poplar,  cypress, 
willow  and  all  others  that  naturally  grow 
best  in  a  wet  soil,  (a)  That  the  wood  of 
trees  grown  upon  the  plains,  or  in  the  cen- 
tre of  forests  is  less  dense  than  that  of  those 
grown  upon  the  edge'  of  a  forest  or  upon  the 
aide  of  a  hill.  (3)  In  temperate  latitudes,  as 
in  the  United  States,  standing  timber  should 
be  selected  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the 
first  part  of  August,  when  the  sound  and 
healthy  trees  are  indicated  by  Iresh  green 
leaves,  in  contrast  to  the  unsound  and  un- 
healthy trees,  the  leaves  of  which  begin  to 
turn  yellow  at  that  season  of  the  year.  De- 
caying branches,  a  scarcity  of  leaves,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  bark  to  Become  rough  and 
to  separate  from  the  wood,  are  positive  in- 
dications that  the  physical  properties  of  the 
wood   are   impaired. 

The  trees  selected  -hould  be  those  that 
have  most  nearly  attained  their  full  maturity, 
a  period  which  varies  greatly  with  the  differ- 
ent species.  As  a  rule,  the  age  and  the  rate 
of  growth  of  a  tree  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  number  and  the  width  of  the  rings  of 
annual  increase  which  are  exhibited  in  a  cross- 
of  the  wood.  {4)  Timber  should  be 
r  cut  either  in  midsummer  or  in  mid- 
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winter.  In  mid*nmner,  the  most  auttftble 
time  ii  in  the  month  ot  July.  A  tree  should 
be  cut  aa  near  to  the  ground  u  possible,,  as 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  furnishes  the 
beet  timber.  (5)  As  soon  as  a  tree  is  felled 
it  should  be  'dressed'  by  having  its  bark 
stripped  off,  then  raised  from  the  ground 
and  the  sap-wood  removed, '  and  finally 
squared  or  reduced  to  the  required  dimen- 
sions. (6)  In  the  inspection  of  timber  the 
quality  of  the  wood  may  be  ascertained  by 
observing  titat  its  color,  as  exhibited  by  a 
cross-section,  is  practically  uniform  in  the 
heart.  It  may  be  a  little  deeper  in  color  at 
the  centre  than  near  the  white-colored  sap- 
wood  next  to  the  bark,  but  the  gradation 
should  be  uniform  and  free  from  sudden 
tiansitions  of  color,  or  white  spots,  which 
are  infallible  signs  of  decay:  that  it  is  free 
from  'wind-shakes"  or  circular  cracks  which 
separate  the  concentric  layers  of  wood  from 
each  other,  and  which  constitute  a  very  seri- 
ous defect;  that  it  is  free  from  Splits,* 
'checks,*  and  'cracks."  which  extend  very 
deeply  toward  the  centre;  and  that  it  is  free 
from  large  or  decayed  knots,  which  tend  to 
materially  affect  its  strength. 


acter.  Other  serious  defects  are  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  many  knots,  which,  although 
the  timber  may  be  sound,  stamps  it  as  being 
of  stunted  ^owth,  and  is  commonly  known 
aa  'knotty  timber,*  and  a  spirally  winding 
grain  chamcleristic  of  *twisted  wood*,  which 
is  unfit  for  long  pieces.  Dry-rot  is  indicated 
by  yellow  stains;  elm  and  beech  are  very 
quickly  affected  by  it  if  left  with  the  bark 
on  after  felling. 

The  proper  seasoning  and  preserving  of 
timber  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  con- 
nection with  its  use  as  a  materia]  of  construc- 
tion. Freshly  cut  timber  contams  from  35  to 
SO  per  cent,  of  moisture,  which  may  be  re- 
duced to  17  or  25  per  cent.,  by  exposure  to 
the  air  in  seasoning  one  year,  and  to  below 
13  per  cent.,  by  artificial  drying  in  a  com- 
paratively  short  time. 

There  are  various  processes  of  seasoning. 
Natural  seasoning  requires  a  period  ranging 
from  3  to  8  years,  according  to  the  sice 
and  physical  properties  of  the  wood.  Tim- 
ber of  large  dimensions  is  not  only  improved 
in  strength,  but  is  rendered  less  liable  to  warp 
and  crack  when  becoming  seasoned,  by  being 
previously    immersed    in    water    for    several 
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Furthermore,  the  condition  known  as 
*brash-wood,"  is  generally  consequent  to  the 
decay  of  the  tree  on  account  of  age,  and  is 
characterized  by  a  reddish  color  of  the  wood 
which  becomes  porous,  and  breaks  off  short 
without  splintering;  while  "belted"  timber  is 
that  which  has  been  killed,  or  which  has  died 
from  some  unavoidable  cause,  before  being 
felled,  and  is  of  a  highly  objectionable  char- 


weeks.  When  the  seasoning  is  accomplished 
naturally  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  timber 
should  be  piled  under  a  shed  and  ke^t  dry, 

with  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  it,  but 
without  being  exposed  to  strong  currents  of 
the  same.  The  bottom  pieces  should  be  placed 
upon  skids  raised  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  a  space  of  at  least  an  inch  should 
be    allowed    between    the    horizontal    layen. 
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Slats  or  piling  strips  should  be  placed  be- 
tween the  layers  at  each  end  of  the  pile,  and 
also  at  short  intervals  between  the  ends  so  as 
to  prevent  the  timber  from  •winding.'  It 
is  important  that  these  strips  should  be  placed 
directly  one  over  the  other  and  that  they 
should  not  be  less  than  one  inch  in  thickness. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  pile  the  heavy  tim- 
bers upon  the  ground  floor  of  the  shelter,  and 
the  light  stuff  upon  the  upper  portion,  with  a 
clearance  of  at  least  two  and  one-half  feet  be- 
tween the  piles.  The  timber  should  be  re- 
piled  from  time  to  time,  and  all  pieces  show- 
ing any  indications  of  decay  should  be 
removed,  bo  as  to  prevent  their  affecting  that 
which  remains  sound  and  healthy.  The  grad- 
ual method  of  seasoning  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  suitable  for  preserving  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  timber;  but,  as  already  stated 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  has  been  very 
definitely  ascertained  by  tests  that  the  results 
of  artificial  methods  properly  applied  do  not 
indicate  that  those  qualities  are  materially  af- 
fected by  such  processes,  while  other  import- 
ant advantages,  such  as  the  reduction  in  the 
time  required  for  seasoning^  and  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  percentage  of  moisture  contained  in 
the  seasoned  product,  are  unquestionably  ob- 
tained. The  hastening  of  seasoning  by  steam- 
ing the  timber  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished, and  the  saturation  of  timber  with  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  to  secure  it 
against  dry-rot,  and  to  protect  it  from  the 
attacks  of  worms,  has  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory. Kiln-drying,  however,  is  applicable  only 
for  boards  and  other  pieces  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  has  a  tendency  to  crack  the  wood 
and  impair  the  strength  in  various  ways,  un- 
less it  is  accomplished  very  slowly.  Timber 
ought  not  lo  be  seasoned  by  either  charring, 
or  smoking,  and  should  not  be  painted  unless 
i<  has  been  thoroughly  seasoned,  as  such 
methods  and  applications  effectually  prevent 
the  drying  of  the  wood  in  the  interior  of  the 
piece,  so  that  fermentation  sets  in  and  decay 
soon   takes  place. 

The  principal  processes  of  impregnation  are 
the  following:  "Kyanizing,*  introduced  by 
Kyan  in  1832,  consists  of  saturating  the  wood 
with  a  solution  containing  i  pound  of  chloride 
of  mercury  to  4  gallons  of  water  under  a 
pressure  of  15  pounds  per  square  inch;  'Bur- 
nettizing,'  introduced  by  Burnett  in  1838,  by 
which  the  wood  is  impregnated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  I  pound  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  10  gal- 
lons of  water,  under  an  endwise  pressure  of 
150  pounds  to  the  square  inch;  the  process 
introduced  by  Boncheri,  by  which  the  wood 
it  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  i  pound 
of  sulphate  of  copper  to  125^  gallons  of  water, 
under  a  pressure  of  15  pounds  per  square 
inch;  "Creosoting,"  introduced  by  Bethel,  by 
which  the  wood  is  impregnated  with  the  oil 
of  creosote  mixed  with  bituminous  matter  un- 
der an  endwise  pressure  of  150  to  400  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  Kyaniiing  and  the  Bou- 
cheri  processes  are  applied  to  standing  tim- 
ber, that  is.  while  the  tree  h  still  growing,  the 
head  is  cut  off  and  the  top  of  the  stem  is  hol- 
lowed into  the  form  of  a  bowl  and  filled  with 
the    solution    which,    being   replenished    from 


time  to  time,  soaks  down  into  the  tree,  killing 
it  as  it  goes  down,  but  thoroughly  tatnnt- 
ing  the  wood  and  imparting  to  it  a  remark- 
able degree  of  durability.  Timber  may  be  cre- 
osoted  by  simply  steeping  it  in  the  oil  of  creo- 
sote, but  the  'creosoting*  and  'burnettizing' 
of  timber  of  large  dimensions  is  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  special  apparatus  that  gives 
the  requisite  pressures.  Creosoting  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  preserving  tim- 
ber used  as  piles  for  wharves  against  the 
attacks  of  the  'Teredo"  or  sHip-worra,  but  it 
is  not  an  infallible  remedy. 

The  presence  of  vegetable  albumen  in  lim- 
ber appears  to  b;  the  primary  cause  for  its 
deterioration.  The  most  necessary  element  in 
the  healthy  rrrowing  tree,  it  is  the  most  per- 
nicious of  all  in  that  which  is  dead.  The  sap- 
wood  contains  a  large  proportion  of  it  and 
other  fermentable  elements,  the  putrefactions 
of  which  cause  dry-rot  or  sap-rot,  and  pro* 
duce  various  forms  of  injurious  fungi,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  correct  these  evils,  the  most 
effective  method  to  preserve  timber  is  to  ex- 
pel or  exhaust  its  Auids,  solidify  its  albumen, 
and  introduce  an  antiseptic  liquid.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  accomplished  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  by  the  process  introduced  by 
Robbins  in  1865,  by  which  the  liquids  are  dis- 
sipated and  the  albumen  solidified  by  heating 
the  wood  in  a  chamber  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  3ia°  Fahr.,  and  then  submitting  it 
to  the  vapor  of  coal-tar,  resin  or  bituminous 
oils,  which  being  at  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  jaj"  Fahr.,  readily  takes  the  place 
of  the  vapor  expelled  by  the  lower  temper- 
ature. 

Stone. —  To  be  suitable  for  building  pur- 
poses, it  is  essential  that  a  stone  should  pos- 
sess the  qualities  of  durability,  permanency  of 
color,  strength  and  toughness,  and  should  be 
susceptible  of  being  inexpensively  quarried. 
and  easily  worked.  The  greater  number  of 
such  stones  belongs  lo  some  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  rocks:  (i)  The  erysteJline 
silicious;  (2)  the  calcareous;  and  (j)  the  frag- 
mentary  rocks,   including  the   sandstones  and 

Of  the  cryttalline  silieiout  rocks,  the  best 
known  and  the  most  suitable  are  the  granites 
and  the  syenites,  which  possess  an  average 
crushing  strength  ranging  from  izooo  to 
16,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Some  author- 
ities credit  them  with  an  ultimate  crushing 
strength  ranging  irom  25,000  to  30,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  but  the  results  of  the  latest 
tests  are  indicative  of  the  smaller  values,  which 
are,  however,  all  sufficient  for  any  kind  of 
building  purposes.  These  stones,  varying 
greatly  in  their  physical  composition  and  color 
are  found  in  large  quantities  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  very  proof  against  the  action 
of  frost,  and  are  commonly  quite  permanent 
in  color,  which  ranges  in  the  modern  vari- 
eties, from  a  sparkling  whitish  gray  to  dark 
gray,  and  from  a  delicate  pink  to  a  dark  red. 
Until  recently,  on  account  of  their  great  hard- 
ness, granite  was  only  employed  for  massive 
masonry  in  which  roughly  dressed  stones 
could  be  appropriately  used,  or  where  the 
magnitude  of  the  structures  permitted  the 
great  expense  involved  by  dressing  and  pol- 
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ishing;  but,  the  development  of  improved 
forms  of  stone-cutting  and  dressing  machin- 
ery during  the  last  few  years  permits  of  its 
being  turned  and  carved  into  columns,  pi- 
lasters, and  other  forms,  and  polished  perfectlyi 
at  a  comparatively  small'  expense,  so  that  it 
is  being  used  more  and  more  extensively,  and 
is  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
building    stones. 

Although  quarried  in  practically  every  east- 
em  State  embracing  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain system,  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina, 
and  in  the  States  of  California,  Montana,  Wy- 
oming, Colorado,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Missouri,  the  greatest  supply  of  granite  in  the 
United  States  is  furnished  by  Mame  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  Maine  granites,  principally 
derived  from  the  Hurricane  Island  quarries, 
are  mostly  of  the  light  gray  variety,  although 
a  limited  amount  of  the  pink  and  red  varieties 
are  also  quarried  and  are  found  to  be  commer- 
cially available.  The  Massachusetts  granites 
are  of  a  rich  dark  blue-gray  color,  and  are 
extensively  quarried  in  the  vicinity  of  Quincy, 
while  other  fine  granites  of  similar  qualities 
are  quarried  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 

While  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est producers  of  granite,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
largest  importers  of  the  stone.  Red  granites 
from  the  quarries  at  Peterhead,  Scotland,  and 
the  gray  granites  from  Aberdeen  are  quite 
largely  imported  into  this  country  for  monu- 
mental work.  They  take  a  very  high  polish, 
and  are  of  great  durability,  especially  the 
coarse  red  variety.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
the  red  and  gray  Canadian  granites,  which 
are  extensively  quarried  in  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario  and  near 
Victoria,  in  British  Columbia,  In  the  United 
States,  besides  granite  and  syenite,  the  other 
crystalline  silicious  rocks  available  to  some 
extent  for  building  purposes  are  porphyry, 
gneiss  and  trap.  Porpiiyry,  although  a  very 
handsome  building  stone,  with  large  crystal- 
line structure,  and  colors  ranging  through 
shades  of  white,  gray,  pink,  red  and  black,  is 
used  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  rough  con- 
struction on  account  of  its  great  hardness, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  cutting  and 
polishing  it  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  ex- 
pense. Gneiss  is  more  extensively  used;  it  re- 
sembles granite  in  composition,  but  unlike 
granite,  it  has  a  well-defined  cleavage,  which 
allows  it  to  be  split  into  thick  slabs.  Trap 
is  a  sombre-hued  rock,  which  is  very  difficult 
to  work,  and  is  seldom  used  as  a  material  of 
construction,  except  in  the  form  of  paving 
blocks,  or  as  crushed  stone  for  making  con- 
crete  or  road   material. 

Of  the  calcareous  rocks,  the  most  suitable 
for  structural  purposes  are  the  limestones  and 
the  marbles.  These  consist  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  differ  in  quality  rather  than  in  com- 
position, the  marble  having  a  crystalline  struc- 
ture capable  of  taking  a  high  polish.  The 
olitic  limestones,  possessing  great  strength, 
their  resistance  to  compression  ranging  from 
is.ooo  to  17.000  pounds  per  square  inch,  are 
of  a  very  fine  and  even  texture.  The  most 
widely  known  in  the  United  Slates  are  those 


quarried  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  and  com- 
monly known  as  'Bedford  Stone;*  they  are 
handsome  in  color  and  arc  very  easily  worked. 
The  colors  of  limestones  range  through 
broken  shades  of  pink,  red,  yellow,  green  and 
blue,  imparted  to  the  structure  by  various  im- 
purities. Dolomitic  limestone,  commonly 
known  as  dolomite,  contains  magnesia  in  addi- 
tion to  the  carbonate  of  hme;  is  somewhat 
coarse  in  quality,  and  is  quained  in  nearly 
every  State  of  the  Union,  to  supply  an  ap- 
parently permanent  local  demand.  The  most 
favorably  known  of  the  foreign  varieties  is 
that  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  England,  and  the  French  stones 
quarried  near  Caen,  Normandy.  The  latter  is 
a  soft,  fine  grained  stone  of  a  light  color  very 
suitable  for  carved  work,  but  entirely  unfitted 
for  exposed  structures  in  cold  climates,  on 
account  of  its  highly  absorbent  quality. 

The  marbles  are  much  softer  than  the  lime- 
stones, and  have  a  crushing  strength  ranging 
from  7,000  to  8,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
They  are  the  most  showy  and  ornamental  of 
all  building  stones,  and  have  been  very  papu- 
lar since  the  earliest  times.  A  great  many 
beautiful  varieties  are  quarried  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  is  quarried  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  the  principal  centres  of  the  industry 
being  at  Dorset,  West  Rutland,  Middlebury, 
Wallingford,  Brandon  and  Pittsford.  These 
marbles  are  of  all  varieties  of  texture,  and  range 
in  color  from  pure  white  to  darK  green,  and 
dark  blue,  the  white  stones  often  being  veined 
and  mottled  with  the  darker  colors.  Very 
beautiful  marbles  are  also  quarried  in  Tennes- 
see. They  are  particularly  noticeable  on  ac- 
count of  their  variegated  colors,  which  inchide 
many  shades  of  chocolate  and  red,  and  lemon 
yellow,  olive  and  green,,  which  form  an  end- 
less ■  variety  of  color  combinations  of  striking 
effect.  The  distributiou  of  these  Appalachian 
marbles  extends  from  Vermont  to  Georgia. 
and  are  extensively  quarried  in  all  of  the 
States  bordering  that  mountain  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  very  fine  marble  de- 
posits exist  in  many  of  the  States  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  they  have  not  been 
worked  to  any  great  extent,  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  most  notable  of  the  foreign  marbles 
are  those  o(  Italy,  the  French  P^enees  and 
Belgium,  although  Germany,  Austria,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Ireland,  also  furnish  many  va- 
rieties of  fine  texture  and  color.  Among  the 
most  beautiful  of  these  European  productions 
are  the  'Brocatelle"  marbles,  havmg  a  light 
yellow  body  marked  with  veins  and  blotches 
of  dull  red,  and  the  Languedoc,  having  a  bril- 
liant scarlet  body  color  blotched  with  white, 
both  of  which  are  obtained  from  the  Pyre- 
nees; the  'Black  and  Gold,'  a  black  limestone 
veined  with  yellow;  the  pure  white  stone  of 
Carrara,  and  the  "Giallo  Antico.'  a  yellow 
marble,  all  three  of  which  are  obtained  from 
Italy;  and  the  Saint  Anne  marble  having  a 
deep  blue-black  body  color  marked  with  white 
veins,  and  the  pure  black  marble  known  as 
■   ■        Black,*    which    are    obtained    from 
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Of  the  fragmentary  rocks,  a  great  variety  of 
sandstones  are  used  for  facing,  lintels,  and  gen- 
eral structural  purposes,  while  slate  is  used 
for  rooting,  and  for  floor  tiles,  Sagging  and 
mantels.  Sandstones  are  composed  of  rounded 
and  angular  grains  of  sand,  bound  together 
bp  snch  cementing  materials  as  silica,  oxide  of 
iron  and  carbonate  of  lime,  into  the  form  of 
soUd  rocks.  The  presence  of  silica  gives  a 
white  colored  stone  of  durable  quality,  but 
very  difficult  to  work.  Cementation  by  oxide 
of  iron  gives  a  reddish  or  brownish  stone 
of  medium  durability,  fairly  easy  to  work. 
Carbonate  of  lime  cement  gives  a  gray-colored 
stone  much  softer  than  the  other  two  varie- 
ties, and  much  easier  to  work,  but  much  less 
durable.  Sandstones  vary  in  texture  from 
those  having  a  very  fine  grain  to  those  com- 
posed of  pebbles.  The  latter  are  divided  into 
two  classes  —  the  'conglomerates*  composed 
of  rounded  pebbles,  and  'breccias'  composed 
o(  angular  pebbles.  Some  sandstones  have  a 
clayey  cement  which  makes  them  unfit  for 
building  purposes,  while  others,  although  they 
do  not  contain  hardly  any  cement,  and  owe 
their  tenacity  to  the  pressure  under  which 
they  were  consolidated,  make  good  building 
stone.  As  a  general  rule,  sandstones  are  softer 
when  first  quarried,  than  after  a  period  of  sea- 
soning by  exposure  to  the  air.  They  vary  in 
color  from  light  gray,  buff,  drab  and  blue, 
through  shades  of  brown,  pink  and  red.  Their 
resistance  to  compression  ranges  from  g,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  in  the  Ohio  sand- 
stone, to  13,000  pounds  in  the  New  Jersey 
stone;  while  the  "Medina*  stone  and  the  blue- 
stone  of  New  York  have  a  crushing  strength 
of  14,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Other  well- 
known  and  extensively  quarried  varieties  are 
the  'Berea*  stone  of  Ohio,  and  the  "Portland" 
stone  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Slate  consists  of  an  indurated  clay  which 
iray  be  easily  split  into  sheets  of  various  siees 
and  considerable  thinness.  The  principal  quar- 
ries in  this  country  are  located  in  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  while 
those  of  Ardennes  in  France,  and  of  Wales  in 
England,  are  the  greatest  producers  in 
Europe. 

The  methods  employed  in  quarrying  build- 
ing-stone vary  with  the  character  of  the  stone, 
but  the  ultimate  object  of  all  of  them  is  to 
obtain  large  and  well-shaped  blocks  free  from 
incipient  fractures.  Therefore,  explosives  are 
used  as  little  as  possible  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  work  of  dressing  is  very  largely  done  by 
hand.  A  great  deal  of  machinery,  however,  is 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  sawing,  planmg 
and  polishing,  and  for  splitting  slate. 

The  durability  of  a  building  stone  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  its  value  as 
a  material  of  construction.  Durability  is  the 
ability  of  a  stone  to  wilhstand  the  deteriora- 
tion induced  by  its  exposure,  to  the  action  of 
changing  weather  and  temperature  conditions, 
to  the  chemical  agencies  in  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  disintegrating  ac- 
tion of  growing  organisms.  The  normal 
strengths  of  the  softest  building  stones  are 
much  greater  than  is  necessary  for  structural 
purposes,  but  under  the  action  of  the  natural 


elements  and  agencies  just  stated,  they  disin- 
tegrate more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  their 
stiiiclure  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed.  Granites  suffer  disintegration 
chiefly  from  changes  of  temperature,  and  are 
affected  but  little  by  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction due  to  the  absorption  of  water  and 
its  subsequent  freezing  in  cold  climates;  and 
are  almost  entirely  unaffected  by  the  chemicals 
ordinarily  held  in  the  atmosphere,  or  carried 
by  rain.  Limestones  suffer  even  less  by  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  but  deteriorate  much 
more  quickly  under  the  action  of  the  chemi- 
cals in  the  air  and  rain;  while  [he  sandstones, 
on  account  of  their  porous  structure,  suffer 
chiefly  from  the  effects  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction and  disintegrate  so  rapidly  from  the 
effects  of  frost  that  they  are  unsuitable  tor 
building  purposes  in  countries  with  cold 
climates. 

As  the  durability  or  "life  in  years*  of  a. 
given  variety  of  building  stone  would,  there- 
fore, vary  greatly  under  different  climatic  con- 
ditions, it  is  obvious  that  the  engineer  and 
architect  cannot  be  too  careful  in  selecting  the 
stones  best  suited  to  the  climatic  and  other 
conditions  of  the  localities  in  which  his  struc- 
ture is  to  be  built.  In  order  to  make  the 
selection  intelligently,  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  know  the  special  qualities  of  the  various 
stones,  according  to  their  structural  constitu- 
ents, and  the  natural  causes  by  which  those 
constituents  were  formed  into  rocks.  The 
porosity,  or  the  capacity  to  absorb  moisture, 
of  the  various  classes  of  stone  available  for 
building  purposes,  varies  from  ;4  to  2  per 
cent,  in  the  granites;  2  to  4  per  cent  in  the 
limestones,  and  a  to  8  per  cent  in  the  sand- 
stones, and  their  hardness  or  resistance  de- 
pends on  the  firmness  with  which  the  particles 
of  which  they  consist  are  bound  together.  In 
the  igneous  or  metamorphic  rocks,  the  bond 
is  the  result  of  crystallization,  and  in  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  it  is  due  to  cementation  by 
depositions  of  silica,  etc.,  between  the  individ- 
ual grains  as  already  described.  The  resist- 
ance of  a  stone  to  frost  action  may  be  con- 
veniently and  accurately  tested  by  soaking  it 
in  water  and  then  freezing  it;  the  process  be- 
ing repeated  a  number  of  times  aad  the 
amount  of  disintegration  noted. 

ArliUcial  Slonci. —  These  are  represented 
by  a  great  variety  of  artificial  compositions 
of  which  the  basis  is  hydraulic  cement.  The 
best  known  varieties  are  the  •Beton-Coignet,* 
a  French  production  composed  of  Portland 
cement,  silicious  hydraulic  cement  and  clean 
sharp  sand.  These  constituents  when  mixed 
together  with  a  small  amount  of  cold  water 
make  a  plastic  compound  which  is  hardened 
in  molds  to  the  consistency  of  a  stone,  very 
suitable  tor  various  buildm^  purposes;  the 
"Ransome  stone,"  which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  silicate  of  soda,  moulded  into 
blocks  and  slabs,  arc  hardened  under  pressure 
ir  a  hot  solulion  of  chloride  of  calcium; 
"Portland  stone,*  consisting  of  a  mijture  of 
Portland  cement  and  sand,  or  sand  and  gravel, 
rammed  while  wel  and  plastic  into  molds  to 
harden:  "McMurtrie  stone,*  consisting  of  the 
Portland    stone   mixture  to   which  a   certun 
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t  of  atum  and  potash  soap  is  added  so 
as  to  deposit  compounds  of  alumina  in  the 
pores  of  the  stone  and  thus  reduce  its  poros- 
ity; the  "Sorel  stone,*  another  French  product, 
made  by  adding  a  solution  of  chloride  o(  mag- 
nesium to  the  oxide  of  magnesium;  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  "sand  bricks"  made  by  niiicing 
sand  and  lime  into  a  moist  paste,  which  after 
molding  into  blocks  of  various  sizes,  are  hard- 
ened by  heat  in  suitable  furnaces.  The  Port- 
land stone,  under  various  trade  names,  is 
very  extensively  used  in  the  United  Slates; 
the  Ransome  stone  in  England,  and  the 
French  products  mostly  in  the  country  in 
which  they  were  originated.  All  of  them  pos- 
sess considerable  merit  for  building  purposes, 
except  the  Sorel  stone,  which  is  mamly  used 
for   making   emery   wheels. 

Cement  is  applied  in  various  ways  for  struc- 
tural purposes  other  than  simply  as  a  bonding 
material.  The  several  varieties  of  cements 
consisting  of  common  lime,  hydraulic  lime, 
and  those  classified  as  "natural,'  "Portland* 
and  puizolanic  cements,  when  combined  with 
sand,  aijd  broken  stone  or  gravel,  or  other 
hard  material  in  fragments,  afford  several  va- 
rieties of  concrete  which  are  extensively  used 
for  foundations  in  damp  and  soft  or  yielding 
soils;  for  breakwaters  and  (or  sea  walls;  for 
sidewalks,  pavements  and  sustaining  walls, 
and  for  subterranean  and  submarine  masonry, 
under  almost  ev^ry  combination  of  circum- 
stances  occurring   in   practice. 

Combined  with  structural  iron  and  steel, 
and  now  generally  known  as  "re-inforced  con- 
crete," its  sphere  of  application  has  been 
greatly  extended,  especially  as  a  structural  ma- 
terial for  bridges,  and  in  the  construction  of 
fireproof  buildings.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  actual  test,  that  in  these  lines  its  general 
durability  and  fire- re  si  sting  qualities  are  not 
only  superior  to  any  other  material,  but  that 
by  its  use  the  cost  of  large  structures,  such 
as  office  buildings,  etc.,  may  be  reduced  at 
least  30  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  steel  and  tile  of  ordinary 
fireproof  construction. 

The  tisc  of  various  kinds  of  brick  and  tile, 
and  of  iron,  steel  and  other  metals  for  build- 
ing purposes,  is  too  familiar  to  require  a  de- 
tailed account  in  this  connection,  especially  as 
they  are  exhaustively  treated  under  their  spe- 
cial titles.  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  during  the  last  decade,  the  tensile  strength 
of  structural  iron  and  steel  have  been  more 
than  doubled  by  improved  processes  of  manu- 
facture, and  they  have  almost  entirely  sup- 
planted wood  and  stone  in  those  portions  of 
large  structures  which  are  subjected  to  the 
greatest  strains,  and  also  where  economy  of 
space  is   of  vital   importance. 

For  further  detailed  information  relative 
to  the  production  and  strength  of  various 
kinds  of  bi.ilding  materials,  and  the  specific 
purposes  for  which  they  are  most  suitable,  see 
articles  entitled  Ahcbitecture;  Brick;  Build- 
ing; Building  Stone;  Cement;  Concretb;  Re- 
IHrOBCED  Comcsete;  Iron;  Lumber  Industry  in 
the  UNfTED  States:  Steel,  Manufacture  of; 
Timber  Lands;  Wood;  and  Special  Articles 
OK  Gramiie;  Limestone;  Mabble;  Sandstone; 


Masohrv,    Strength    of    Materials,    in    this 
Encyclopxdia. 
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1899);  and  Merrill,  'Stones  for  Building  and 
Decoration'  (New  York,  1891). 
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BuiHon,  Ferdinand  Edouard,  fir-df-nfift 
a-door-ar  bwe-son,  French  educational  admin- 
istrator :  b.  Paris,  ao  Dec.  iS+i.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  Paris  he  went  to 
Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  where  he  taught  from 
1S66  to  1870.  His  appointment  by  Jules  Simon 
in  187 1  as  inspector  of  elementary  schools 
aroused  much  a^tation  on  account  of  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  secularization  of  the  schools.  The 
opposition  of  the  Church  party  led  to  his  resig- 
nation. In  1S73  he  was  sent  to  the  exposition 
in  Vienna,  to  represent  French  educational  in- 
terests; in  1876  he  came  to  Philadelphia  on  a 
similar  mission,  and  in  1878  was  in  charge  of  the 
educational  section  of  the  Paris  Exposition.  In 
1879  he  was  made  director  of  elementary  in- 
struction and  became  prominent  for  the  reforms 
introduced  during  his  administration.  After  re- 
signing from  this  post  in  i8g6  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  pedagogy  in  the  Facuiti  des 
Lettres.  His  strong  Stand  on  the  Dreyfus 
question  attracted  much  attention.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  authoritative  'Dictionary  of  Peda- 
gogy' (1883-4).  and  has  also  written  'Liberal 
Christianity' ;  'Orthodoxy  and  the  Gospel  in 
the  Reformed  Church' ;  ^The  Teaching  of  Sa- 
cred History  in  Primary  Schools';  'Duties  of 
American  Scholars' ;  'Pedagogical  Lectures  and 
Talks'  ;  and  a  life  of  Sebastian  CastelUon. 

Bukowina,  boo-ko-v8'na  (*beech  land'), 
Austria- Hungary,  a  province  in  the  extreme 
east  of  the  empire,  surrounded  by  (raUcia,  Rus- 
sia, Moldavia,  and  Hungary.  Area,  4,035  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  offsets  of  the  Car- 
pathians, culminating  at  6,077  feet;  gives  rise 
to  many  rivers  flowing  toward  the  Black  Sea; 
and  abounds  in  wood,  along  with  considerable 
mineral  riches. 

Bul-tso  CTwrax  lake*),  Thibet,  a  lake  sit- 
uated 100  miles  northwest  of  Lasssu  It  has  an 
area  of  24  square  miles. 

Bulacan,  boo-la-kan',  Philippines,  a  town 
in  Luzon,  about  az  miles  northwest  of  Manila, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  The 
town  is  composed  mainly  of  native  huts, 
although  there  are  factories  in  which  silk  mat- 
ting is  made.  Sugar-boiling  is  also  an  indus- 
try of  importance.  The  place  has  strategic 
advantages,  which  caused  it  to  become  a  theatre 
of  military  operations  after  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can war.  It  was  fully  pacified  in  1900,  and 
made  a  military  post  by  the  United  States  au- 
thorities.    Pop.  about   14,000. 

Bubmw,  boo-la'ma,  an  island  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  one  of  the  Bissagos.  It  is  18 
miles  long  and  g  broad,  and  is  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  is  verv  fertile,  but  not  easy  of  access, 
occupied   by  the   Portuguese.    See 
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BnUn,  boo-lan,  Philippines,  a  town  of  the  natives  for  their  unusemeDt,  the  birds  being 
province  of  Albay,  situated  in  the  southeastern  caught  and  trained  to  fight  for  small  prizes- 
part  of  the  island  of  Luzoil  Pop.  about  The  name  ^ulbul*  was  applied  to  the  little 
11,000.  Persian  nightiagale   (q.v,),  and  first  introduced 

Bulau,  boo'low,  or  Tikiu,  tl'kooa,  an  ani-  '"to  English  poetry  by  Lord  Byron,  after  which 

mal  of  the  mole  family   (Talpida}    and  genus  '"   praises   were  much  sung  by  the  poets  of 

Gymnura    (G.    rameiii),    a    native    of    Sumatra  ""«  ^V- 

and    Malacca,    bearing    a    considerable    resem-  Bulfiocfa,  CharlM,  American  architect:  b. 

blance   to   the   opossum.     The   muzzle   is   much  Boston,  8  Ai^.   1763;  d.  there,   15   April   1844- 

Srolonged,  the  fur  pierced  by  a  number  of  long  He  was  graduated   from   Harvard   in   i^l,   for 

airs    or    bristles,    and    the    tail    naked.      It    is  several  years  traveled   in  Europe,   studying  ar- 

possessed  of  glands   which   secrete  a  kind  of  chitecture,   which   he  adopted   as  a  profession 

tnusk.  upon  his  return  in  1786.    In  1793  he  built  the 

Bulawayo,    boo-la-wa'yo,     Rhodesia,    the  first  theatre  in  Bostoa    In  the  course  of  his 

Srincipal  town  and  chief  commercial  centre  of  career  he  designed  more  than  40  churches  and 
latabeleland,  South  Africa,  450  miles  north-  piblK  buildings  in  New  England.  Among  them 
east  of  Mafeicing,  1,360  miles  from  Cape  Town,  «=":  the  State  house,  Suffolk  county  court- 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  It  has  liouse,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  re- 
several  hotels,  good  business  blocks  and  resi-  modeled  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston;  the  State  pns- 
dences,  banks,  and  telephone  service,  and  il  o"  and  MacLean  Asylum,  at  Charlestown;  the 
rapidly  growing  in  size  and  importance.  A  few  county  jail  and  University  Hall  in  Cambridge; 
years  ago  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  MaUbele  *"d  '™  State  house  in  Augusta,  Me.  From 
tribe,  (hough  only  a  collection  of  rude  huts,  in  5*7.  unt'l  "S  completion  in  1830  he  was  the 
an  enclosure  of  wattles,  whose  inhabitants  were  architect  of  the  national  capitol  at  Washington 
savages  of  the  lowest  type.  The  royal  kraal  Consult :  Ellen  Bulfinch,  'fiie  and  Letters  of 
is  now  replaced  by  the  government  house,  which  Charles  Bulfinch,  Architect'  (1896). 
communicates  by  an  avenue  a  mile  and  a  half  Bulfinch,  Thonuu,  American  author:  b. 
long  with  the  town  proper.  Pop.  (white)  about  Boston,  Mass.,  15  July  1796;  d.  there,  27  May 
5.o<»-  1867.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
Bulb,  the  name  given  to  a  leaf  bud  belong-  1814.  Although  engaged  in  business  he  man- 
ing  to  certain  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  and  aged  to  devote  considerable  time  to  literature, 
particularly  to  the  monocotyledons.  It  is  Among  his  best-known  works  are  'The  Age 
always  underground,  and  is  supported  by  a  of  Fable>  (i8s5);  'The  Age  of  Chivalry' 
kind  of  solid  and  horizontal  plate  lying  between  (1858) ;  'Legends  of  Charlemagne*  (1864); 
it  and  the  true  root.  To  this  flattened  portion  'Oregon  and  Eldorado'  (1866). 
the  fleshy  scales  of  which  the  bulb  is  externally  Bulgaria,  biil-gar'ea,  or  booI-ga'r£a.  a  prin- 
formed  are  fixed  by  their  base.  The  interior  cipalily  in  Europe,  bounded  north  by  the  Dan- 
contains  the  rudiments  of  the  flower-stalks  and  ube  and  Rumania;  east  by  the  Black  Sea;  south 
leaves.  The  outermost  scales  are  thin  and  dry  by  Turkey;  and  west  by  Servia;  capital,  Sofia, 
like  paper,  but  they  become  more  fleshy  and  It  has  an  area  of  38,080  square  miles.  Its  sur- 
succulent  in  the  interior.  Sometimes  the  scales  face  Js  a  graduallysloping  plain,  broken  by 
are  of  one  piece,  a  single  scale  embracing  the  occasional  mountains,  which  give  rise  to  many 
whole  circumference  of  the  bulb,  as  in  the  onion  rapid  tributaries  to  the  Danube.  There  is  litUe 
and  the  hyacinth.  They  are  then  named  mining,  although  the  mountains  are  rich  in 
•coated*  or  «tunicated  bulbs."  At  other  times  minerals.  The  soil  is  excellent  and  the  slopes 
the  scales  are  smaller  and  free  at  the  sides,  and  of  the  mountains  are  richly  wooded.  The  in- 
eover  one  another  onlj;  in  the  nwnner  of  tiles  on  habitants,  though  not  skilled  in  agriculture, 
a  roof,  as  ra  the  white  lily.  Lastly,  the  coats  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain,  chiefly 
are  sometimes  so  close  as  to  be  confounded  wheat.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  raised  in 
together,  so  that  the  bulb  seems  as  if  formed  abundance.  Roses  are  largely  cultivated  for  the 
of  a  solid  and  homogeneous  substance.  Such  production  of  the  attar;  80,000  gallons  of  wine 
bulbs  are  called  «solid,»  and  they  are  exem-  are  made  annually;  silk  worms  are  bred  in 
plified  in  the  common  saffron.  Bulbs  again  are  some  regions;  and  tobacco  forms  an  important 
either  •simply"  as  m  the  tulip  or  aqudl,  or  they  crop.  Domestic  industries  are  chiefly  carpets, 
are  "multiple."  or  formed  of  several  small  bulbs  clotlis,  hosiery,  and  ribbons.  The  roads  are 
collected  under  the  same  envelope,  as  in  garlic,  very  bad  and  there  is  but  a  single  line  of  rail- 
Bulbs  are  reproduced  every  year,  but  differently  road,  about  soo  miles,  on  the  route  between 
m  different  species,  the  new  bulbs  sometimes  Vienna  and  Constantinople.  All  traffic  is  car- 
being  formed  m  the  centre,  sometimes  at  the  rjed  on  by  the  rivers,  and  the  export  trade  by 
side,  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below  the  old  the  Black  Sea.  The  government  is  Christian, 
bulbs.  There  is  a  national  militia,  and  mtliury  service 
Bnlbul,  bAlliul,  a  small,  brilliantly  plum-  is  compulsory.  The  Bulgarians  were  originally 
aged  thru^-ltke  bird  of  the  family  Pycnonotida,  a  Tartar  nation,  which  in  the  4th  century  was 
species  of  which  are  found  in  Asia,  Persia,  settled  on  the  Volga.  The  ruins  of  their  for- 
India,  and  South  Africa.  The  South  African  mer  capital  may  still  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood 
one  {Pycnonotus  tricolor)  is  remarkable  for  of  Kazan.  Their  kii^dom,  which  occupied  a 
besoming  intoxicated  by  syringa  berries  and  part  of  the  Asiatic  Sarmatia  of  the  Greeks,  was 
similar  fruits,  at  which  time  it  is  easily  cap-  called  Great  Bulgaria,  and  is  now  comprehended 
tured  and  caged.  The  common  Indian  bulbul  in  the  Russian  government  of  Orenburg.  They 
(P.  hamorrhous)  is  a  familiar  and  favorite  afterward  removed  to  the  countries  between  the 
bird  of  £ur4>pean  residents,  and  often  builds  its  Bog  and  the  Danube,  and  called  their  territories 
nest  in  their  gardens  and  on  the  verandas.  Second  Bulgaria.  The  first  Bulgarian  kingdom 
.The  pugnacity  of  the  males  is  utilized  by  the  south  of  the  Danube  was  founded  in  the  latter 
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half  of  the  7th  century,  but  the  Quigirtans  who  nian,  RumaTiian,  Turco-Tartar,  aad  periiapa 
established  it  were  comparatively  few  in  num-  Greek  vemacularg;  and  the  modern  Bnlgamn 
bcr,  and  after  their  adc>ption  of  Christianity  in  language  has  only  the  nominative  and  vocative 
the  9th  century  they  became  completely  mixed  of  the  seven  Slavic  cases,  all  the  Test  being  sup- 
up  with  the  Slavonic  inhabitants,  thot^h  the  plied  by  prepositions.  It  has  an  article,  which 
ivhole  became  known  as  Bulgarians.  The  great-  is  put  after  the  word  it  qualifies,  like  that  of  the 
est  ruler  of  this  kingdom  was  Symeon  Albanians  and  Wallachians.  Among  the  ancient 
(8S8-927),  who  aubjug^ated  the  greater  part  of  Bulgarian  ecclesiastical  literature  must  be  men- 
the  peninsula,  and  raised  the  Archbishop  of  tioned  the  translations  of  the  Bible  by  Cyril  and 
Bulgaria  to  a  position  independent  of  the  Fatrf-  Methodius,  and  the  writings  of  John  of  Bulgaiy 
arch  of  Constantinople.  Under  the  son  of  Sym-  in  the  loth  century.  Grammars  of  the  Bulgarian 
«on  this  empire  fell  to  pieces.  The  western  language  have  been  published  by  Neo^  in 
half  broke  oR  and  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  1835,  jund  by  Christiaki  in  the  following  year, 
with  Ochrida  in  Macedonia  for  its  capital ;  and  Venelin,  a  young  Russian  scholar,  sent  to  Bul- 
the  eastern  portitHi  was  subdued  by  the  Byzan-  garia  by  the  Russian  archxographical  commis- 
tine  emperor,  John  Zimisces,  who  reincorporated  s'loa,  published  in  1837  ^  grammar  and  two  vol- 
it  with  the  empire.  The  western  Bulgatian  umes  .of  a  history  of  the  Bulgarians,  but  died 
kingdom  existed  only  till  about  lOiS,  when  it  while  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  third  vol- 
also  was  subdued  by  Basil  IL,  'the  slayer  of  the  ume.  A  new  giammar  was  given  to  the  public  by 
Bulgarians."  Toward  the  end  of  the  12th  cen-  Bogojev  in  1845,  and  finaily  in  1849,  bythe  Rev- 
tury,  however,  the  Bulgarians  revolted  and  E.  Riggs,  an  American  missionai^  stationed  at 
managed  to  ettaUish  a  third  kingdom  between  Smyrna,  who  also  sent  a  Bulganan  translation 
the  ^Ikan  range  and  the  Danube,  which,  some-  of  Gallaudet's  'Child's  Book  on  the  SouP  to 
times  weak  and  sometimes  powerful,  continued  New  York.  Dictionaries  of  the  Bulgarian  lan- 
to  exist  till  the  advent  of  the  Turks.  The  last  ^uage  have  been  compiled  by  Neofyt  and  Sto- 
ruler  of  this  kingdom  was  conquered  by  Bajaiet  janowici.  A  Bulgarian  version  of  the  New  les- 
I.  about  1390,  and  for  nearly  500  years  the  tament  was  printed  at  Smyrna  in  1840  for  the 
Turks  ruled  supreme.  In  1876,  on  account  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Bul- 
the  atrocities  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  an  iosur-  garian  national  songs  are  numerous,  and  are 
rection  broke  out  Russia  took  the  part  of  Bui-  similar  to  those  of  the  Servians.  Czelakowsky's 
garia  wainst  Turkey,  and  the  war  of  1877-8  collection  of  Slavic  songs  contains  a  number 
followed.  (See  Batax.)  By  the  first  article  of  of  Bulgarian  songs.  Bogojev  has  published  sev- 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  13  Jul^  18;^,  the  princi-  eral  historical  poems.  Among  more  recent 
pality  of  Bulgaria  was  constituted,  made  tribu-  writers  may  be  mentioned  the  poet  Christo 
tary  to  Turkey,  and  placed  under  the  suzerainty  Boteff,  and  the  poet-novelist  Ivan  Vaioff,  while 
of  the  Sultan.  In  1879,  Alexander  of  Batten-  a  publication  on  the  subject  of  education  has 
berg,  a  German  prince,  was  chosen  sovereign  of  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Neofyt. 
part  of  Bulgaria,  the  rest  being  made  a  separate  BulMrin      FailHfT    V«ie(1iVtnviph     f3  ^5'f. 

garia  from  hecommg  a  strong  state.    In  1885  l    x/r:„^t,    ,-0-,.  j    „  c",   ,(,,„     u.  ,*rv«1  in 

t^LTi^r^^'^J^J^t^Tf^r:^^  LRS:sian1^y^bit,SdVg'f.tmsllfn:S^^^^^ 

S^u   ^             f  PT;    rS^^^f        r^  ^;  ">   «8io  joined  Napoleon.     In   iSiQ  he  r«umed 

and  Alexander  was  forced  to  abdicate.     Agamst  ^^  gf^   Petersburg,  where  his  writings  soon  at- 

Russ,as    will.    Ferdinand,  of    Saxe-Coburg   ac-  ^^^^^  ^^^j^  1,8' ,h^i^   -^^^^^   «itire   and   ser- 

cepted  the  vacant  throne  m  1887.    The  govern-  ^-y        i„     1835     he    started    the    Sitvrmaja 

ment    IS   that   of   a    hereditaiy   prince   as   chief  p,^A<M   (.Northern  B«),  a   daily   paper,  which 

executive,  with  responsible  ministers  and  Legis-  fo^  long  was  alone  permitted  to  dis^ss  politicO 

Utive  Awembly  (one  for  every  10,000),  elected  questions.    A  walous  supporter  of  reaction  and 

directly  by  the  people  for  three  years;  it  pays  ^f  absolutism,  he  enjoyed,  through  relations  with 

annual    tribute    to    the    Sultan.      Pop.     (igio)  (he     secret     police,    an     unlimited    power.     He 

3,74*300 :  about  74  per  cent-  Bulgarians,  19  per  ^^  ^  „jt{y  ^^  versatile  writer,  and  published 

cent    Turks,    the    rest    Spanish    Jews,    with   a  travels,  histories,  novels,  and  stotistical  works, 

sprinkling  of  Greeks;  77  per  cent  are  of  the  t.  .     -1      ^     n     -,  -       r»        .^         r^      , 

fiith    of   the    Orthodox    Greek    Owrch;    only  ^   Bulgaria    bool-ga'res.    Deiaettitw,    Greek 

a!4  per  cent  Moslems.  "^""S?!!-,''    "'^"''  '^'^  V*'-i.^!?'"!5'  '  ■  ^V>- 

'    *^  1878.     While  a  young  man  he  held  office  in  his 

Bulgarian  Language  and  Uterature.    Bui-  native  dty  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 

garia  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Macedonia  Grecian  war  for  independence.    In  1831,  after 

are  considered  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  the  downfall  of  Cape  d'Istria,  he  had  charge  of 

old    Slavic   languages.    The   ancient   Bulgarian  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Marine; 

language  was  the  richest  of  them  all,  and  was  but  on  the  accession  of  King  Otho  he  retired 

the    scriptural    language    of    the    Greek-Slavic  from  office.    After  the  revolution    of   1843  he 

Church,  and  the  great  medium  of  ecclesiastical  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  from  1848 

literature  in  the  ancient  Slavic  lands.     The  Rus-  to  1849  was  minister  of  finance  in  the  Cabinet  of 

sian  language   is   said  to  have  been  molded  by  Canaris.     During  the  Crimean   war   he   was   at 

missionaries   of   the    Greek    Church    sent    from  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  and  as  minister  of  the 

Bulgaria  about  the  nth  century,  while  the  fu-  interior  put  an   end  to  internal   disorder  and 

ture  empire  was  still  in  a  state  of  semi-barba-  conciliated  the  powers.    In  1857  he  resigned  and 

rism.    The  Russian  tongue  has  preserved  many  entered  the  Senate  as  a  leader  ol  the  opposi- 

inflections  which  the  Bulgarian  has  lost.    After  tion.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1862 

the  overthrow  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  at  the  he  was  made  regent,  and  chose  Canaris  and  Ru- 

close  of  the  14th  century,  the  grammatical  struc-  ■  fos   as  his  colleagues,  but  was  deposed  by  the 

ture   and  punty  of  the   language  became  im-  former.    In  1865,  1^2,  and  1874-5  he  was  again 

paired  by  mixture  with  the  Wallachian,  Alba-  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet 
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Bulga'rus,  Italian  jurist:  b.  Bologna  in  the  BuUcclejr,  Peter,    American    ooloaiat  and 

nth   century;    d.    1166.    He    was   one    of   the  clergyman:  b.   Bedfordshire,  England,  31  Jan. 

famous  group  of  writers  known  as  the  "Four  15S3;   d.  Coticord,  Mass.,  9   March  165^    He 

Doctors"  of  Bologna,  and  his  tnost  noted  work  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  for  ai  years 

is  a  legal  commentary,  'De  Regulb  Juris.'  was    rector   of  a    Bedfordshire   parish.    Being 

Bulim'ia,   a   disease   characterized   by   in-  removed   from  tbU   by  Archbishop  _  Lau*   for 

satiable   hunger.    Persons    suffering    from   this  non-cwiformity    to    certain   ceremonies    of    the 

disorder  are  never  satisfied.    When  the  stomach  Church,  he  left  England  and  became  the  6rst 

is  surfeited  they  throw  off  the  food  they  have  m""s>er  at  Concord,  in  the  eolMiy  o£  Massachu- 

taken,  half-digested,  and  with  violent  pain.     It  ^^.  "^  w^"^'^  isunous  town  he  was  the  chjef 

frequently  occurs  in  the  insane,  in  cases  of  pare-  Sunder.     He   was    the   author   of   some    Latin 

sis,  Mc,  and  usually  appears  as  a  concomitant  P9$ph  which  arc  contamed  m  Cotton  Mathers 

of  other  diseases,  as  certain  intermittent  fevers.  'History  of  New  England  ;  also  of  some  Eng- 

and   diseases   of  the   stomach   and   bowels,   par-  ^'>^   V^e,   and   of  a   theological   treatise,   'The 

ticularly  such  as  are  produced  by  the  tapeworm  Gospel  Covenant  Op*aied,'   published  in  London 

_   ,„                                  r   1      J          T        r   .1.  in  1646.     He  was  as  remarkable  for  his  benevo- 

,     Bulimua    a   genus   of  land^snails    of  the  [^^  ^^j  i^j^j  dealings  as  for  the  strictness  of 

family  Heticidit,  the  species  of  which  are  mainly  jjj^  virtues 

restricted   to    South   America,   especially    Peru,  „  ,, -. '    .   ,.                   .        ,              ■  ^     . 

Ecuador,  and  Bolivia.    Some  of  tlie  species  are  ,    Bulkhead,  the  narne  given  to  a  vanety  of 

very   large,    as    are    also    their    eggs,    those    of  ^orms    of    part.^on.     In    ils    nautical_   soise   a 

B.  oblo^us  being  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow's.  huHthead  U  a  wall  or  partition  extendmg  across 

There  is  an  egg  of  another  species  in  the  British  •"«  **"P  ^"Li'll.P"^""  °^  dmdmg  the  hold 

Museum  which  measures  exactly  one  and  three  '"«>    ~"II«^««'' J^Lu^'^^Tu*    "^'^   °* 

fourths  inches  in  length.  merchandise,    for   strengdiening   the   VMsel,   or 

„„,„_.  .  ,  more  especially  for  confining  water  which  may 
■  -  ^"""k'^'  "  u*^  Garner,  American  pol-  i^,,  ;„  to  the  compartmcm  in  which  the  breach 
itician:  b.  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  36  Dea  1837.  occurred.  In  lai^e  vessels  longitudinal  bulk- 
Al  the  age  of  15  he  entered  a  mercantile  house  ],^js  ,„  employed,  as  wdl  as  those  running 
m  Brooklyn,  N.  Y^  and  in  a  few  years  became  ,thwartships,  and  communications  between  the 
a  partner  in  it.  When  the  Civi!  War  broke  out  compartmMts  are  maintained  by  means  of  doors 
he  went  to  the  front  as  a  private  in  the  13th  „hich  can  be  instantly  closed  in  case  of  acd- 
New  York  regiment,  and  served  during  the  j^nt  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  forced 
Mcaellan-PeninsuU  camj^ign  under  Gea  draught  One  of  the  most  important  bulk- 
Mansfield  at  Suffolk.  Va  In  1872,  he  canie  to  ^eads  in  a  ship  is  the  one  farthest  forward, 
Hartford,  organized  and  became  president  of  the  ^hich  is  built  with  great  strength,  being  de- 
^,^^A  ^^^*Z  ^^^  'V^^  City  and  later  was  ^j  <j  ^^  „ithsUnd  the  shock  of  ramming  an- 
dected  president  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  ^jher  vessel,  an  iceberg,  ett,  and  confining 
Company,  a  position  he  still  holds  {1903).  For  (he  damage  to  a  small  portion  of  the  vessel.  It 
30  years  he  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  ;,  j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^he  collision  bulkhead.  An- 
local  and  state  ^1, tics.  He  was  four  times  „ther  form  of  bulkhead  is  a  strong  framework 
elected  inayor  of  Hartford,  1880-6  and  m  i88g  ^^^  in  the  construction  of  tunnels,  to  prevent 
was  elected  govemor  At  the  State  .e  ection_  in  j,,^  irruption  of  water,  quicksand,  etc.,  into  the 
November  iggo  the  first  gubernatorial  election  ^orkin^.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  fac- 
under  the  new  secret  ballot  law,  the  Democratic  ;„  (generally  of  limber)  that  supports  the  sea- 
icket  received  a  considerable  plural^}-  over  „»,i^»f  ^  j,/,bo  and  somewhat  illogical ly  to 
the  Republican  ticket;  but  a  majority  being  ne-  ,j,e  g,  j„  ^  j^^s  often  used  to  cover  the 
cessaty  to  deet,  there  was  some  doubt  whether  entrance  of  a  dwelling-house  cellar, 
there  had  been  a  choice -by  the  people  for  gov-  —  „  ~.  ,  -.  j  .  ■  u  - 
emor  or  treasurer.  Accordingly  the  mTtter  .  BuU,  Charlei  Stedmnn,  American  physi- 
went  before  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  fian.  He  was  p-aduated  from  Columbia  Col- 
January  1891,  and  in  which  the  Republicans  had  '^Sf  |?  '864.  and  at  the  College  of  Physia^is 
a  majority  of  four  on  joint  ballot,  the  Senate  i^<^  burgeons  m  1868  He  is  surgeon  to  the 
being  Democrati<L  A  long  contest  ensued  be-  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  corisultme; 
tween  the  two  Houses,  the  Senate  cUiming  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  St.  Luke  s  and  Presby- 
election  of  the  recent  Democratic  candidates,  Jj"f"  hospitals,  and  St.  Mary »  Hospital  for 
and  refusing  to  recognize  in  any  manner  Gov-  Children  He  is  professor  of  ophthalmology  in 
emor  Bulkeley  and  the  other  hold-over  Rcpub-  ?*'''"^'1^""\7"*'>  "*  ''f  """«"=  ¥r^t' 
lican  officials.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  ^^^  Which  May  Giuse  Apparent  MenUl  i>ul- 
on  s  Jan.  1892,  when  the  State  supreme  court,  "=ss  and  Deficiency  in  Children'  (190O:  'Tu- 
in  the  quo  warranto  suit  brought  against  Gov-  berculosis,  of  the  Eye'  (1900);  both  in  the 
emor  Bulkeley  by  the  Democratic  candidate  for  'J^}Pf^"">"Xr  "*  ,'*"'  i?^"  ^°^K  ^^'^"IVL.Pt 
governor,  found  "Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  to  he  gov-  Medicine;  'Vascular  Tumors  of  the  Orbit* 
emor,  both  de  facto  and  de  jure.^  and  his  right  t'9op).  and  other  articles  on  his  specialty  in 
to  hold  over  till  both  houses  of  the  General  the  'Transactions'  of  the  American  Ophthatmo- 
Assembly  should  unite  in  declaring  the  election  iopcal  Society,  the  'Medical  News>  and  <Med- 
of   his    successor    was    affirmed.    As    the    two  "^'  Record. 

houses  could  not  :^ee  the  governor  remained  Bull,  George,  English  bishop;  b.  Wells, 
in  office  for  another  full  term.  In  November  Somersetshire,  25  March  1634;  d,  17  Feb.  1710. 
1892  the  Democratic  ticket  swept  the  State.  Having  graduated  with  distinction  at  Oxford, 
Governor  Bulkeley  has  since,  as  ckiirman  of  the  he  was  ordained  at  the  early  age  of  21,  and 
Connecticut  highway  and  bridge  commission.  In-  soon  became  rector  of  St.  George's,  near  Bris- 
terested  himself  earnestly  in  trying  to  i>rocure  .  tol.  Here  he  made  himself  beloved  by  all,  and 
a  fine  stone  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  at  kept  his  parish  in  peace  during  those  trouble- 
Hartford,  some  times.    In  1658  he  became  rector  of  Sud- 
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^ngton  St.  Mar/s  in  Gloucester,  and  in  1663, 
of  Suddinston  St.  Peter's.  In  1669  he  published 
in  the  Latin  tongue  his  most  important  work, 
called  'Harmonia  Apostolica,'  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  between 
St  James  and  St  Paul  on  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication. This  ^publication  extended  his  fame  to 
foreign  conntnes,  and  hia  reputation  procured 
bitn  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  o£  Gloucester.  In 
1705  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St. 
David's.  See  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  life, 
«tc,  Qarendon  Press,  Oxford  {1837). 

Bun,  Qeorge  Joseph,  Canadian  ophthal- 
mic surgeon:  b.  Hamiilon,  Ontario,  16  Feb. 
1848.  He  was  ^aduated  at  McGill  University 
in  1869,  studied  in  Paris,  and  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Montreal,  devoting  himself  espe- 
cially lo  diseases  of  the  eye.  He  made  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris  in  1886,  and  has  won  celebrity 
as  an  expert  in  ophthalmic  subjects.  He  has 
written  'Ophthalmia  and  Optometry,'  and  many 

Bull,  John,  English  musician;  b.  Somerset- 
shire, about  1563;  d.  Antwerp,  12  March  1628. 
He  was  appointed  organist  in  the  Queen's  Giapel 
in  1591;  first  music  lecturer  at  Gresham  College 
in  1596 ;  and  organist  to  James  I.  in  160?. 
A  Catholic,  he  fled  beyond  the  seas  in  1613, 
and  at  Brussels  entered  the  archduke's  service. 
In  1617  he  became  ot^nist  at  Antwerp  cathe- 
dral. Little  of  his  music  has  been  printed.  The 
claim  advanced  for  his  authorship  of  *God  Save 
the  King,'  is  unfounded. 

Bull,  John,  the  popular  name  of  personifi- 
cation for  the  English  nation.  Its  origin  is 
obscure.  Its  first  literary  use  appears  to  have 
b«en  in  Arbuthnot's  famous  'History  of  John 
Bull,*  written  in  ridicule  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  The  name  is  alao  used  for  an 
Englishman. 

Bun,  Ole  Borne aiann,  fi-I?  bor'ne-mao  bill, 
Norwegian  violinist :  ,b.  Bergen,  5  feb.  1810; 
d.  near  there.  17  Aug.  1880.  He  secured  great 
triumphs  both  throughout  Europe  and  in  Amer- 
ica by  his  remarkable  playing,  which  won  for 
him  a  distinct  and  unique  position  in  the  musi- 
cal world  as  a  virtuoso  of  extraordinary  talent 
and  mastery  of  the  violin.  He  conquered  se- 
rious discouragements  Jn  preparing  for  bis  ca- 
reer, throughout  which  public  interest  and  ad- 
miration were  no  less  awakened  by  his 
manliness  and  grace  of  bearing  than  by  his  skill 
as  a  miisicUn.  At  his  dsbut  (Paris  1833)  he 
was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Paganim,  and 
that  master  was  witness  to  the  young  aspirant's 
triumph.  Bull  afterward  studied  and  turned  to 
good  account  the  method  of  Paganini.  In  busi- 
ness life  he  met  with  various  successes  and 
reverses.  He  lost  all  his  money  in  a  scheme 
to  found  a  colony  of  his  countrymen  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  had  to  take  to  his  violin  to  repair 
his  broken  fortunes.  He  afterward  married  in 
this  country,  settled  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
retained  a  summer  residence  in  Norway.  Con- 
sult: 'Ole  Bull:  A  Memoir'  by  Sara  C.  Bull 
(Boston  1883), 

Bull,  P^al,  an  authoritative  letter  issued 
by  the  Roman  pontiff  acting  in  his  official  capa- 
ciQf  as  bead  0/  the  Church.  A  Papal  Brief  is 
alto  3.a  official  letter  of  the  pomifF  of  a  less 
formal   and    weiirhtv    charaacc    and    differs    in 


sundry  particulars  from  the  Bull,  especially 
in  its  seal.  The  seal  of  the  Bull,  from  which 
comes  the  name  of  the  instrument  is  a  buUa 
or  globular  mass  of  lead  on  which  is  impressed 
the  name  of  the  reigning  Pope,  also  those  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  abbrwiatod,  S.  Pci 
S.  Pa.  The  material  of  the  Bull  is  parchment, 
but  of  the  Brief,  white  paper ;  and  the  seal  of 
the  Brief  is  of  red  vis'x,  stamped  with  the 
Fisherman's  Ring,  which  gives  the  impress  of 
St.  Peter  in  a  boat  fishing.  There  are  other 
peculiarities  in  matter  and  manner  distinguish- 
ing the  Bull  from  the  Brief,  but  it  suffices  to 
note  the  foregoing.  Of  Papal  Bulls  that  have 
played  a  signal  part  in  history  ecclesiastical  or 
civil  especially  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Bull 
Clfricis  laicos  (1296)  of  Boniface  VJII.  by 
which  the  French  clergy  were  forbidden  to  pay 
taxes  to  King  Philip  the  Fair  unless  these  were 
approved  by  the  Pope;  the  Bull  Exsurge  Dom~ 
ine  of  l-eo  X.  against  Martin  Luther  (1520): 
the  Bull  In  Caena  Domini  against  heretics  and 
faulors  of  heresy,  dating  from  the  IJth  century, 
but  re-enforced  by  Pius  V.  in  1571  and  ordered 
to  be  publicly  read  in  all  parish  churches  yearly 
on  Holy  Thursday;  the  Bull  Untgenihu  (1713) 
against  quietism  and  Jansenism ;  the  Bull  Dom- 
inut  ac  Redemplor,  of  Clement  XIV.,  abolishing 
the  Jesuit  order  (1773),  and  the  Bull  Pastor 
atemus  (1870),  which  defined  papal  infallibility. 

Bull,  a  ludicrous  speech  tn  which  the  ideas 
combined  are  totally  incongruous  or  contradic- 
tory, A  good  examjile  is  Artemus  Ward's  say- 
ing of  Jefferson  Davis  .that  "It  would  have  been 
money   in   Jefferson    Davis's   pocket   if   he   had 

Bull  and  Cow,  the  names  given  b^  English- 
speaking  races  from  time  immei^orial  to  the 
male  and  feniale  respectively  of  bovine  cattle. 
The  words  are  probably  imitative,  the  root-idea 
of  "bull"  being  a  su^cstion  of  its  bellowing; 
while  "cow"— which  in  early  English,  as  y^ 
in  Scotch  and  some  provincial  dialects,  is  pro- 
nounced coo  — is  imitative  of  the  lowing  call  ^o 
the  calf.  Since  these  animals  have  become 
domesticated,  and  most  of  the  males  been  cas- 
trated, the  term  has  come  to  mean  more  particu- 
larly an  unmutilated  ox.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  large  size  and  robust  qualities  of  the.  bull 
have  led  to  a  transference  of  the  terja  tp  the 
males  of  various  other  animals  having  no 
■  zoological  resemblance,  or  very  little,  to  the 
cattle.  Thus  we  speak  of  'bull  and  COW»' ele- 
phants, moose,  wapiti,  seals,  whales,  and  even 
alligators;  white  various  animals,  as  the  bull- 
snake  take  the  name  as  expressive  of  some  bull- 
like  quality,  as  a  habit  of^  snorting,  or  because 
of  hom-like  appendages  (for  example,  bullhead 
catfish). 

Bull-b«it)aK,  the  sport  of  setting  dogs  on 
a  bull,  which  was  tied  to  a  stake  and  torn  to 
death  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators.  In 
this  case  the  dogs,  which  were  set  upon  the  bull 
singly,  were,  trained  to  seize  the  bull  by  the 
niuizle,  technically,  "to  pin*  the  bull ;  but  they 
were  very  frequently  tossed  on  the  horns  of  the 
animaL  Sometimes  also  the  bull  waa  allowed  to 
run  loose  in  the  arena,  and  then  several  iogi 
were  set  upon  him  at  once.  Bull-baiting  was 
a  favorite  sport  in  Enf^and  till  about  the  time 
of  George  IV. 
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^,  a.  dog  of  moderate  size,  derived  of  the  spectators;  the  dead  or  dying  horses  are 

previous  to  the  13th  century,  from  a  cross  be-  removed;  the  arena  is  strewed  with  fresh  saw- 
tween  the  old  British  mastift  and  the  larite  pug  dust;  another  bull  is  introduced;  and  so  goes 
of  extreme  southeast  Asia.  Bath  its  ancestors  on  the  combat,  until  perhaps  a  score  of  bulls 
still  exist  as  separate  breeds.  An  average  and  a  larger  number  of  horses  have  been 
mature  specimen  will  weigh  40  to  50  pounds,  slaughtered  to  delii^ht  the  spectators.  The  Span- 
They  are  squat  and  muscular  in  build,  with  ish  settlers  of  Mexico  and  South  America  intro- 
short  legs,  rather  higher  behind  than  in  the  duced  bull-fighting  to  the  New  World 
front,  especially  i(  the  front  legs  are  very  much  Bnll-frog,  a  widely  distributed,  edible 
bowed.  Their  chests  and  heads  are  abnormally  North  American  frog  (_Rana  caUtbyana)  fotrnd 
broad  for  their  siz&  The  lower  jaw  in  sluggish  waters  throughout  the  eastern  half 
overlaps  the  upper  and  is  of  extraordi-  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  so  called 
nary  strength.  The  teeth  are  large,  espe-  because  of  its  loud,  bass  voice.  It  is  from  five 
cially  the  two  canines,  and  very  strongly  fixed  in  to  eight  inches  long,  and  of  various  shades  of 
the  jawbone,  giving  the  dog  a  holding  power  green,  with  the  legs  spotted.  It  lays  its  eggs  id 
beyond  that  ot  any  other  breed.  The  coat  is  strings  and  the  tadpole  does  not  reach  maturity 
close  and  short.  The  most  variable  feature  is  mitil  two  years  old.  The  same  name  is  given 
the  color,  which  ranges  from  all  black  to  all  by  English-speaking  people  in  various  parts  of 
white  among  dogs  bred  for  show  purposes,  but  the  world  to  other  large  bellowing  frcws,  as 
a  hrindle  is  more  natural.  For  many  centuries  the  "bull-frog*  of  Siam  and  Malaya  (Calivla 
this  dog  was  used  for  "baiting,"  or  biting  at,  pulchra).  Sec  Frog. 
the  bull,  as  a  popular  recreatioti ;  atid  up  to  ^jji  Golden.  See  Golden  Buu- 
more  recent  times  men  of  brutal  disposition  used  t»  11  -a  im  >  b  .^  c  •?-«.  c 
it  for  public  dog-fighls.  It  was  through  these  ^^  f "=•  ,f"^*.  .f »™  <>'•  t^S  / 
exhibitions  that  Ihe  bull-dog  got  his  bad  name  great  battk  of,  the  Civil  War  ™:curred  Sunday, 
for  temper,  but  now  he  is  Plainly  kept  as  a  ^i  July  ,1861  in  the  vicinity  of  Manassas  Va. 
watch-dog.  In  that  capacity  he  is  invaluable.  J''*  V"'°"J°^"^  T'X  "TT^^^.  '"k."?^" 
and  so  gentle  is  his  disposition  that  he  is  the  fen.  Irvm  McDowell,  the  Confederates  by  Gen. 
safest  canine  companion  for  children.  About  Joseph  E  Johnston,  whohad  arrived  fromWm- 
the  year  1900  a  small  variety  of  the  bull-dog  =^"t"  ^t  noon  of  the  aoth  with  nine  "giments 
was  evolved  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels,  of  h,s  army,  and  assumwl  command.  The  bat- 
but  as  it  was  first  shown  in  Paris  it  has  always  ^'^fi^'^  was  west  of  Bull  Run.  and  near  the  cross- 
been  known  as  the  «French»  bull-dog.  It  is  in  '"K  °*  ^^^  f',''""' *>?  "^^  1',"'^'*'*  ''"""^K  "^^'Z 
the  main  a  miniature  of  the  English  bull-dog.  west  from  Alexandria  to  Warrenton.  This  road. 
The  most  notable  difference,  other  than  that  of  ^  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  Stone  Bridge  by 
size,  being  that  the  ears  are  shaped  like  those  ^^"^^'''  <:f"ssed  Bull  Run.  unexpectedly  to  tlK 
of  a  bat,  and  arc  carried  erect,  or  'pricked,'  Confederates,  became  the  axis  of  the  batUe.  Bull 
giving  the  animal  a  very  alert,  sharp  look.  ''*"5'  " . »  na^ow^  winding  stream  with  rugged 
and  mainly  precipitous  banks,  but  with  numerous 

BuU-fight,    a    contest    between    men    and  fords,  flowing  southeastwardly,  being  about  33 

bulls,   conducted   as    a   public   spectacle.      Once  miles  west  of  Alexandria,  and  from  three  to  five 

popular  in  Greece  and  Rome,  this  form  of  enter-  miles  east  of  Manassas. 

tainment  was  introduced  by  the  Moors  into  McDowell  marched  from  his  camps  in  front 
Spain,  and  universally  adopted  in  the  cities  of  of  Arlington  and  Alexandria  on  the  afternoon 
the  kingdom,  where,  as  well  as  in  Mexico  and  i6tli  July,  with  five  divisions,  commanded  re- 
some  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  Is  slill  much  in  spectively,  by  Brig. -Gen.  Daniel  Tyler,  tour  bri- 
favor.  The  bull-fight  is  held  in  an  arena  of  ^des;  Col,  David  Hunter,  two  brigades;  Col. 
greater  or  less  magnificence,  called  in  Spanish  §.  p.  Hemtzelman,  four  brigades;  Brig.-Gen. 
the  plaza  dc  torot.  The  bulls  are  turned  out,  Theodore  Runyon,  two  brigades ;  and  Col.  Dixon 
one  by  one,  with  many  forms  of  pomp  and  sol-  S.  Miles,  three  brigades.  The  Fourth  Division 
emn  ceremonial,  into  the  open  space,  where  was  left  as  a  reserve  in  the  region  of  Fairfax, 
they  are  assailed,  first  by  horsemen,  called  pica-  guarding  the  lines  of  communication.  The  ad- 
dores,  who  attack  them  with  the  lance;  then,  vance  division,  Tyler's,  reached  Centreville  the 
when  one  or  more  horses  have  been  wounded,  morning  of  the  i8th  and  sent  a  brigade  to  Black- 
and  one  or  more  men  have  met  with  injury  or  bum's  Ford  in  reconnoissance.  After  a  sharp 
perilous  mishap  —  in  which  case  a  crowd  of  skirmish  in  which  both  sjdes  lost  about  60  men, 
active  footmen,  called  chulos,  provided  with  it  withdrew  toward  Centreville,  to  which  point 
crimson  banners,  take  off  the  attention  of  the  McDowell,  hearing  of  the  operations  at  Black- 
bull— the  banderiUeros,  armed  with  sharp-  bum's  Ford,  directed  the  concentration  of  four 
barbed  darts  with  fireworks  and  Hags  attached  divisions. 

to  them,  worry  the  bull  until  he  is  covered  with  The  Confederate  ■Anm'  of  the  Fotomic^  bid 

shafts,  bleeding  and   scorched,   his    glossy  hide  been    concentrated     at     IHanassaa    tmder     Gen. 

black  and  crisp  from  the  explosion  of  the  fire-  Beauregard.     In  expectation  of  a  Union  advance 

works.     Then  comes  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy,  it   occupied   the   south'  bank   of   Bull    Run    for 

when  the  skilful  matador  enters  the  arena  slowly  eight  miles  from  Union  Mills  Ford,  at  the  cross- 

and  alone,  clothed  in  plain  black,  and  armed  in^  of  the  railroad  to  Alexandria,  to  the  Stone 

with  a  long,  straight  sword  and  a  stick,  called  Bridge  at  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  three  bri- 

a  mulela,  with  a  piece  of  red  silk  fastened  to  it.  gades   being  thrown   forward   of   that   position. 

With   his  sword   he  seldom   fails  to   give  the  one  of  them  to  Fairfax  Court  House.    These  hri- 

eoup   de   grace   to  the   tortured  bull,   sheathing  gades  fell  back  before  the  Union  advance,  skir. 

the  blade,  with  one  sure  thrust,  up  to  the  hilt  in  mishing  slightly.     Ewell's  brigade,  the  right  of 

his  body  just  at  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  the  line,  was  at  Union  Mills,  with  Holmes  in 

spine.     Mules  drag  out  the  slaughtered  carcass,  support;    Jones'    brigade    at    McLean's    Ford; 

amid  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  acclamations  Longstreet  s  at  Blackburn's  Ford ;  Bonham's  be- 


twecn  Mitchell's  and  Ball's  fords;  Cocke's  at 
Lewis'  Ford ;  and  Evans'  demi-brigade  at  the 
Stone  Bridfc  fonning  the  Confederate  left.  Of 
Johnston's  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  Jackson's 
brigade  was  in  support  of  Bonhain,  and  Bee  and 
Bartow  in  support  of  Cocke. 

From  each  of  these  fords  fair  roads  led  to 
Centreville.  Gen.  Beaur«^rd  had  planned  an 
attack  m>on  Centreville  which  involved  an  ad- 
vance of  hia  whole  force  upon  that  point.  This 
was  officially  approved  by  Gen,  Johnston  before 
daylight  of  the  21st,  but  at  sunrise  it  was  ren- 
dered impoasibte  by  McDowell's  initiative.    The 


bridge,  discovering  the  movement,  withdrew  il 
companies  and  formed  them  on  a  ridge  lialf  a 
mile  north  of  the  road  as  the  head  of  Hunter's, 
column  entered  the  open  fields  which  extended  a 
mile  north  of  the  Warrenton  road.  Evans  made 
stubborn  resistance,  and  was  soon  supported  by 
Bee's  brigade,  xxd  Imboden's  battery.  While  the 
position  was  hotly  contested  the  Confeder- 
ates were  pres&ed  back  down  the  hill,  across 
the  valley  of  Young's  branch,  a  tributary  of  Bull 
Run,  -o  the  plateau  south  of  it  upon  which  were 
the  Robinson  and  Henry  houses.  Two  of  Ty- 
ler's  brigades  crossed  above   the   Stone   Bridge 
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abandoned  from  the  same  cause. 

McDowell,  who  had  first  intended  to  attack 
the  enemy's  right,  after  the  affair  at  Blackburn's 
Ford,  finding  the  ford  at  Siidley  Spring  two 
miles  beyond  the  Confederate  left,  decided  to  at- 
tack from  that  direction.  While  Tyler  feinted 
before  the  Stone  Bridge,  Hunter  and  Heintzel- 
man,  by  a  long  detour,  crossed  at  Sudley 
Spring  and  moved  south  toward  the  Warrenton 
turopilte   in   the  enemy's   rear.    Evans,  at  the 


and  joined  Hunter  and  Heintielman  in  their  ad- 
vance. The  fighting  continued  desperate  until 
noon,  and  for  new  troops  was,  for  both  sides, 
most  remarkable,  but  the  Confederate  line, 
though  stubbornly  contesting  the  groand,  began 
to  disint^ate,  and  the  road  to  Manassas  was 
crowded  with  retiring  soldiers. 

Gen.  Johnston  describes  the  Confederate  sit- 
uation at  two  o'clock  as  'critical' ;  Gen.  Beaura- 
gard  terms  it  a  *pressitv  exigency,'  and  q>eaki 
of  the  retirement  of  *our  shattered  battalions,* 
and  of  the  fighting  line  as  having  ■loat  its  cobe- 
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•ion.*    Dr.  Jones,  Jackson's  distinguished  biog'-  31,972  and  57  guns.    A  very  careful  estim&te  by 

raplier,   records  that  "the  retreat  became  every  Gen.  Thomas  Jordan,  his  adjutant-general,  fixed 

.moment  more  disordered,"  that  Bee's  quick  eye  the    number    actualiy    engaged    at    18,053,    thus 

'now  toli  him  that  all  was  lost,"  and  that  "he  showing  the  two  sides  to  have  been  about  equal 

could  not  reform  his  line."  on  the  firing  line. 

At  that  hour  a  Union  victory  seemed  assured.  The    Union    loss    as   reported   wss ;     Killed, 

Johnston  and  Beauregard  reached  the  position  460;    wounded,     1,124;    missing,    1,312;    total. 

together.     The  troops  on  the  line  of  Bull   Run  2,8g6.     Union   guns  captured  or   abandoned.  29! 

that  had  been  held  there  by  the  demonstrations  The  Confederate  loss  reported  was :     Killed, 

of   two  Union   brigades  designed   to  mask   Mc-  "-         ..,_«.                             .       . 
Dowell's   turning  movement,   were   ordered    in 

haste  to  the  new  line  which  was  at  right  angles  _  „  -.  „  .  _ 
to  the  first.  Jackson  soon  arrived  with  five  regi-  „,Bull  Ruo,  Second  Battle  of,  30  Aug, 
ments  and  two  batteries.  Hampton's  Legion  i*^-  When  McClellan  on  the  peninsula  had 
joined  him.  and  the  Union  advance  was  chedted.  "-eached  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Lee,  to  pre- 
Other  arrivals  strengthened  the  line.  Kirby  ''^"t  McDowells  corps  at  Fredericksburg  from 
Smith's  brigade  of  Johnston's  army  appeared  re-inforcing  McOelian,  ordered  Jackson  in  the 
about  three  o'clock,  having  just  arrived  on  the  Shenandoah  to  make  a  demonstration  that  should 
field  from  Manassas,  and  pushed  its  three  regi-  t'^^'P.  ^H  available  troops  for  the  defense  of 
ments  toward  the  right  of  the  Union  line.  Washington.  Jackson  advanced,  and  in  a  bnl- 
Early's  brigade  of  Beauregard's  force,  from  the  "a^  campaign  drove  Banks  out  of  the  valley, 
extreme  right  of  his  line,  hastened  beyond  ^^^  forced  him  across  the  Potomac.  By  a  mas- 
Smith's  brigade,  now  commanded  by  Col.  ''"''y  retreat,  lie  regained  the  upper  valley  in 
Elzey,  and  supported  by  Stuart's  cavalry,  ap-  spiW  of  McDowell  and  Fremont,  and  soon  after 
peared  directly  on  the  Union  right  flank.  Two  appeared  om  McQellan's  flank  at  Mechanics ville 
regiments  from  Bonham,  and  two  from  Cocke,  and  participated  in  the  seven  days  battles. 
also  arrived  upon  the  Union  right.  These  On  27  June  the  Union  authorities  united  the 
also  were  of  Beauregard's  army,  "fhis  turned  three  corps  of  McDowdl,  Fremont,  and  Banks 
the  check  which  that  portion  pf  the  Union  'nto  the  Army  of  Virginia  under  the  command 
line  had  received,  first  into  retreat,  and  then  into  "f  Maj.-Gen.  John  Pope.  He  had  concentrated 
a  disorganized  withdrawal,  except  that  the  rear  his  forces  between  Sperryville  and  Warrenion, 
guards  maintained  fair  order  (ill  the  columns  and  began  to  operate  with  his  cavalry  against 
were  well  off  the  field,  the  right  retracing  its  Lee's  railroad  lines  about  Gordonsville.  His 
long  detour  by  Sudley  Spring.  At  Cub  Rnn,  missigw  also  was  to  prevent  Lee  from  concen- 
hajf-way  to  Centreville,  the  batteries  of  a  pur-  trating  upon  McCleilin,  when  he  should  with- 
suing  column  broke  up  the  wagons  and  batteries  draw  from  the  peninsula.  Lee  promptly  sent 
oni  the  bridge,  compelling  the  abandonment  of  13  Jackson's  Division,  followed  by  Ewell's  and  A, 
guns.  From  this  point  the  movement  to  the  rear  P-  Hill's,  to  Gordonsville.  On  7  August  these 
was  still  farther  disorganized,  to  which  condition  """ved  from  Gordonsville  toward  Pope's  posi- 
the  vehicles  of  many  visitors,  congressmen,  cor-  ^ion  .  at  Culpepcr,  and  9  Aumisl  encountered 
respondents  and  officials  largely  contributed.  Banks  at  Cedar  or  Slaughter  MotinWin.  Banks 
The  attempt  to  rally  the  troops  at  Centreville  attacked,  instead  of  holding  bis  position  as 
failed,  though  Gen.  Johnston  reported  that  the  Pope's  plan  contemplated,  and  while  at  first 
"apparent  firmness"  of  the  Uniori  reserves  at  that  brilliantly  successful,  he  was  at  last  defeated. 
point  checked  the  pursuit.  The  army,  in  great  Jackson,  however,  retreated  on  the  nth  across 
part    disorganized,  streamed  on  to  Washington,  the  Rapidan. 

After  the  severe  stress  in  which  the  Confed-  On  the  13th  Lee  ordered  Longstreet,  with  Bis 

erate  leaders  found  themselves  from  11  o'clock  own  and  Hood's  divisioas,  to  Gordonsville.     R. 

until  about  3,  the  sudden  change  on  the  Union  H.   Anderson's  division  was  ordered  to   follow, 

side,  first  from  assaulting  to  cessation  of  fight-  Upon   their   arrival    Pope   was  largely   outnum- 

ing;  next,  to  a  general   retreat,  and,  later,  to  bered.    Lee  planned  a  move  for  the  i8th  against 

widespread  panic,  was  as  much  a  surprise  to  the  Pope's  left,  out  this  officer  learned  of  the  plan 

enemy  as  to  the  Union  commanders.     It  was  not  through  the  capture  of  Stuart's  adjutant-general, 

until   the   second   day  after  the   battle  that   the  re-crossed  the  Rappahannock,  and  took  position 

Confederates  ascertained  the   full  extent  of  the  behind   it   on   the   20lh.     Lee   next   arranged   to 

Union    stampede.     Upon    this    point    President  cross  at  Sulphur  Springs,  turn  Pope's  right,  and 

Davis   wrote   Gen.   Beauregard ;     "You   will  not  move    upon    his    communications.     This    failed. 

fail  to. remember  that,  so  far  from  knowing  that  Pope,  at  the  same  time,  had  planned  to  cross  die 

the  enemy  was  routed,  a  large  part  of  our  forces  river  and  attack  Lee's  right  and  rear,  but  a  sud- 

was  moved  by  you  in  the  night  of  the  »t9t  to  den  flood  prevented  the  movemeni.    Lee  then 

repel  a  supposed  attack  upon  our  right,  and  the  sent  Jackson's  corps  far  beyond  Pope's  right  by 

next  day's  operations  did  not  fully  reveal  what  way   of    Salem   and    Thoroughfare   Gap   to   cut 

has  since  been  reported  of  the  enemy's  panic."  Pope's  railroad  line  at  Manassas.     Jackson  suc- 

McDowell's  .strength  at  Centreville  appears  to  ceeded,  passing  around   Pope's  right,  capturing 

have  been  about  28,000  men  and  4g  guns.     His  Bristoe  Station  and  Manassas  with  its  immense 

report  says  he  crossed  Bull  Run  with  (8,000  men.  supplies  on  the  night  of  26  August.     Pope  moved 

A    very    careful    estimate    made    from    official  to  attack  him  at  Manassas,     On  the  night  of  the 

records   in    1884.    by   Gen.   James   B.    Fry,   Mc-  27th  and  early  on  the  z8th,  Jackson's  three  divi- 

Dowell's    ad  jut  ant- general    at    the    battle,    gives  sions  withdrew  by  different  roads,  and  soon  after 

the  number  actually  engaged  as  17,6^6.  noon  of  the  28th  assembled  on  the  battlefield  of 

Gen.  Beauregard  reported  his  strength'  on  the  the  first  Bull  Rim. 

field  when  the  battle  opened  at  27,833  and  49  On  the  night  of  the  25th  Pope's  headquarters 


advance  of  HeintEclman's  corps  arrived  from  the 
Amn'  of  the  Potomac,  Hooker's  and  Kearny's 
divUions,  and  Fitz-John  Porter,  with  the  divi- 
sions oC  Sykes  and  Morell  of  his  corps.  These 
two  corps  with  Reynolds'  Division  were  the  only 
re-inforcements  that  Pope  received  from  the 
Army  of  the  Potonutc  until  after  the  battle  of 
Manassas. 

On  the  night  of  the  STtfa  Pope,  supposing 
Jackson  at  Manassas,  ordered  general  concen- 
tration in  that  direction.  Porter's  failure  to 
move  promptly  tmder  this  order  coastittited  one 


Jackson  was  just  north  of  it  on  the  first  Bt4l 
Run  field.  The  Union  approach  led  Jackson  to 
attack,  thus  revealing  his  position,  whieb-  Pope 
had  been  vainly  sedcing.  This  was  the  batue 
of  Gainesville,  being  a  very  bitter  fight  between 
Taliaferro's  Division  and  two  brigades  of  EwcB, 
and  King  of  McDowell's  advance. 

After  the  close  of  the  fight,  in  the  absence  of 
McDowell,  his  two  divisions  retreated,  Kickett's 
to  Bristoe  Station,  and  King's  to  Manassas.  At 
daylight  of  the  agth  the  Union  farces  were  again 
put  in  motion  to  pursue  Jackson.    His  line  was 


75M&f  zw  or 


of  the  charges  under  which  be  was  uibsequentt^ 
court-martialed  and  cashiered.  Rickett's  Divi- 
sion, the  rear  of  HcDowell'a  corps,  npon  tbe  in- 
formation from  the  cavalry  that  Longstreet's 
forces  were  entering  Thoroughfare  Gap,  moved 
to  the  gap  and  held  Longstreet  back  during  the 
day,  and  into  the  evening  of  the  36th.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  aSth  Pope,  supposing  Jackson 
east  of  Bull  Run,  ordered  his  army  to  Centre- 
rille.  Heintzelman  and  Reno  by  the  fords  of  Bnll 
Run,  McDowell.  Sigel.  and  Reynolds  by  the  War- 
renton  tnmpike.  The  advance  along  tbe 
tnmpikQ  Mas  bc«im  without  the  knowledge  titat 


mainly  along  an  unfinished  railroad,  the  left  near 
Sudley  Sprmg,  and  hi*  ri^  on  high  groued 
north  of  tfie  Warrenton  road  overlookmg  Grovs- 
ton.  The  Union  fences  attacked  throughout  tbe 
day,  with  brief  iijtenniaiion^  The  contest  was 
desperate,  and  Jackson's  line,  though  hai4 
pressed  at  various  points,  maiotained  its  orgaaU 
latian,  Porter's  failure  to  here  attack  tbe  Con- 
federate right  was  another  of  the  charge*  undv 
wfakh  he  was  tried.  Sttbeequenily.  however,  he 
was  exonerated  by  the  findings  of  an  aimy  board, 
and  restored  to  his  rank  by  act  of  CongreM. 
McDowcU  arrived   late,  with  Kji«'s  DLvukm. 
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As  it  moved  into  action  it  encountered  the  head  but  not  a  rout.    While  diere  was  much  strag- 

of  Longstreefs  column,  which  had  achieved  its  glingr,   the    main    army   had   retreated   in    good 

junction  with  Jackson.    In  less  than  an  hour,  in  order,  and  Lee  did  not  pursue.    In  the  manage- 

a    bloody    contest,    Hood's    Division   of    Long-  ment  of  the  battle  Lee  had  displayed  his  eminent 

street's  force  bad  ended  the  battle  of  Groveton.  generalship  in  a  striking  manner.     Pope's  chief 

Such  were  the  preliminaries  of  the  Second  Buli  error  had  been  in  persisting,   before  his  attack 

Run.  was  delivered,  that  the  enemy  was  in  retreat. 

The  battle  of  Manassas,  the  Second  Bull  Run,  Pope  was  re-inforced  at  Centreville  by  the 
was  fought  30  August,  the  day  following  the  ac-  strong  corps  of  Sumner  and  Franklin  from  the 
tion  at  Groveton,  The  movement  covered  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac  Here  also  be  fonnd  sup- 
ground  of  McDowell's  and  Johnston's  battle  of  plies.  His  army  had  fought  for  two  days  almost 
the  year  before.  Jackson's  line  occupied  the  entirely  without  food  or  forage.  Lee  began  pur- 
position  from  Sudley  Spring  to  the  heights  suit  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  the  battle, 
overlooking  Groveton.  Lee,  whose  forces  were  Jackson  leading  from  Sudley  Ford,  and  march- 
now  all  up,  formed  Lon^streeC's  line  across  the  mg  by  a  circuitous  route  toward  Fairfax  Court 
Warrenton  turnpike  on  high  ground  about  a  miJe  House,  seven  miles  in  rear  of  Centreville.  Pass- 
west  of  Groveton.  On  this  ridge  he  established  ing  Chantilly,  he  turned  toward  the  Warren- 
a  number  of  batteries  under  Stephen  D.  Lee  and  ton  turnpike  and  formed  in  front  of  Ox  Hill, 
Walton.  The  Sine  then  turned  east  south  of  the  his  right  extending  toward  the  pike.  He 
turnpike,  and  extended  toward  the  Sudl^  was  far  in  advance  of  Longstreet,  and  wholly 
Spring  road.  The  Confederate  position  south  without  support.  He  was  attacked  by  the  two 
of  the  Warrenton  road  seemed  not  to  be  sus-  divisions  of  Beno  under  Stevens,  and  later  by 
pected  by  Pope.  The  fact  that  after  the  action  Kearny.  Stevens  and  Keamy  were  killed,  and 
of   the   afternoon   before   Jackson's   troops   had  Jackscm  was  repulsed. 

retired    to    their    morning    position    Lee    had         Longstreet  came  up  at  night,  and  at  neon 

withdrawn  Longstreet's  advance  to  form  on  bet-  the  next  day  (a  September)   Pope's  army  was 

ter  ground,  misled  Pope  and  caused  him  to  insist  ordered    by   the    authorities   at    Washington   to 

that  the  enemy  was  retreating.     At' noon,  after  withdraw  within  the  defenses  of  the  city.     Pope's 

reconnoissances  north  of  the  road,  he  therefore  lasses  throughout  the  campaign  from  16  August 

ordered  vigorous  pursuit.     Porter   was  to  push  to  2  September  were :     Army  of  Virginia,  killed 

west  on  the  Warrenton  pike  followed  by  Kuig's  and  wounded  5,318.  missing  2,787;  Army  of  the 

Division  on  his  right  and  Reynolds'  on  his  left.  Potomac,    killed    and    wounded   3.613,    missing 

Ricketts'    Division,    followed    by   Heintzelman's  1,115;  ^h  Army  Corps,  killed  and  wounded  1,204, 

corps,   was  to  pursue  on  the   Haymarket   road,  missing    319;     Kanawha    division,    killed    and 

Sigel's  and  Reno's  corps  were  the  reserves.  wounded    64,     missing    42;     total     killed     and 

About  four  o'clock  Porter  advanced  with  his  wounded  10,199;  captured  or  missing 4,263.  The 
own  corps  and  King's  Division  pushed  in  on  Confederate  losses  are  not  fully  reported,  but 
Jackson's  line  with  great  vigor,  and  assault  fol-  the  best  estimates  placed  them  at  about  8,500 
lowed  assault,  each  made  with  great  pertinacity.  There  are  no  official  returns  which  enable  a  pre- 
Lee  seemed  willing  to  let  them  continue  in  order  sentation  of  the  exact  strength  of  cither  army 
to  exhaust  his  opponents.  At  length  Jackson  during  the  campaign  up  to  30  August,  bnt  the 
sent  for  help,  and  Longstreet  was  ordered  to  best  estimate  places  the  Union  forces  at  about 
his  assistance.  This  officer  had,  however,  posted  65,000  to  70,000.  and  the  Confederate  at  54,00a 
his  batteries  so  as  to  enfilade  Jackson's  front,  References:  'Ofikial  Record  of  the  War  of 
and  instead  of  sending  troops,  opened  with  a  ter-  the  Rebellion,'  Vol.  11. ;  George  H.  Gordon, 
rific  flanking  fire  of  artillery.  The  Union  lines  'History  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Army  of  Vir- 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Nearly  al!  of  ginia'  ;  John  G.  Nicolay,  'Outbreak  of  the  Re- 
Pope's  forces  had  been  put  in  north  of  the  turn-  hellion' ;  John  C.  Ropes,  'The  Army  Under 
pike  and  had  been  seriously  repulsed.  All  Union  Pope' ;  The  Century  Co.,  'Batdes  and  Leaders 
support  was  now  directed  to  defend  the  position  of  the  Civil  War' ;  A.  L  Long,  'Memoirs  of 
against  Longstreet's  forces  south  of  the  Warren-  Robert  E.  Lee'  ;  J.  E.  Cooke,  'Stonewall  Jack- 
ton  pike.  The  whole  of  Longstreet's  line  went  son'  ;  Fit^hugh  Lee,  'Life  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
forward  toward  the  road  with  a  rush.  There  Lee' ;  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  'Johnston's  Narra- 
were  five  divisions  —  Wilcox  on  the  left,  then  tive' ;  William  Allen,  'The  Army  of  Northern 
Evans  (Hood),  Anderson,  Kemper,  and  Jones.  Virginia  in  iSfe' ;  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  'Stone- 
As  soon  as  Jackson,  north  of  the  road,  saw  the  wall  Jackson  and  the  American  Civil  War' ; 
advance  of  Longstreet  he  ordered  his  own  line  Alfred  Roman,  'The  MiliUry  Operations  of 
forward.  The  corps  of  Heinlzelman  and  Reno  General  Beauregard  in  the  War  Between  lhe» 
resisted  this  attack,  but  were  gradually  forced.  States';  the  Count  of  Paris,  'History  of  the 
back.  The  supreme  struggle  of  the  Union  forces  Civil  War  in  America.'  u  V  Bovntov 
was  to  hold  two  elevated  positions  near  the  "■  ^-  KOYNTON. 
Henry  and  Chinn  houses.  The  latter,  known  as  Bull-anake,  See  Pine  Snake. 
Bald  Hill,  was  carried  by  the  Confederates,  after 

persistent  and  sanguinary  ^hting.    The  Henry  Bnll-terrier.    See  Tibriei. 

bouse  hill  was  held  against  repeated  assaults.  ... 

The  Union  army  was  in  retreat  across  Bull  Run,  Bull-trout.     (1)      A   salraon-like   trout    of 

atld  the  possession  of  the  hill  was  necessary  to  North  America.     See  Salmon-TIOUT,     (2)  The 

maintain  an  orderly  retreat.  Dolly  Varden  trout  (q.v.) 

The  Union  troops  remained  in  possession  un-  BuUa,  a  genus  of  molluaks  called,  from  the 

til  eight  o'clock,  when  the  last  of  Pope's  army  thinness    of    thdr    shells,    bubble- shells.      The 

moved'  unmolested   toward  the    Stone    Bridge,  shell  is  oval,  ventricose,  convoluted  externally, 

crossing  Bull  Run  about  midnight    The  bridge  or  only  partially  invested  by  the  animal.     The 

was  then  destroyed  and  the  Union  army  concen-  animal  has  a  large  cephalic  disk  bilobcd  behind ; 

trated  at  CentTeville.    It  was  a  Union  defeat,  the  lateral  lobe  is  much  tUvdoiiad.    It  oocura  in 
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temperate  and  tropical  seas  from  25  to  30  fath-  general  and  head  of  the  intelligence  department, 

oms.    Over  50  recent  species  are  known  and  70  and  gained  special  mention  for  his  behavior  io 

fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Oolite  onward.  several  engagements.     He  also  served  with  dfs- 

Btillace,  a  small  tree  or  shrub  allied  to  the  tinction  during  the  KafBr  war  of  1878,  and  the 

prunes.     It  is  akin  to  the  variety  Spinosa   (the  Victoria   Cross   was   conferred   on  him   in   1875 

sloe),  but  differs  in   having  the  peduncles   and  f"""  ^'^  gallant  conduct   in   saving  the  lives  ol 

under  side   of  the    leaves    pubescent    and    the  t*""  officers  and  a  trooper  of  the  Frontier  Light 

branches   slightly  spinous,  wnereas   the  Spinoia  Horse   during  the   retreat  at   Inhlobane   in   the 

has    the    peduncles    glabrous,    the    leaves    ulti-  Zulu   campaign.     He  was  chief  of  the   staff  tc 

mately  bo  also,  and  the  branches  decidedly  spi-  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  in  the  war  against  the  Boers 

nous.    It  stands  midway  between  the  plum  and  in  _  1881,  and  in   Egypt  in  the  following  year, 

the  sloe.    In  England  its  fruit  is  used  for  mak-  gaining  special  distinction    for  his  aervices  at 

ingjam.    The  tree  is  seldom  found  in  America.  Kassassin,  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  elsewhere.     In  the 

BuUk,  miniature  blisters,  or  blebs.     They  ^"i^"  S*"^?',^  of  1884-5  he  was  chief  of  the 

are  Urger  than  vesicles,  with  a  large  portion  of  f^Vli      *  r(.°  vJ^'  ^J!**  "^c"  '" '^'?"™*"<'  "* 

cuticle  detached  from  the  skin  and  a  watery  ™  T  j   t"*  Abu- k!^  when  Sir  Herbert  StMC- 

transparent  fluid  between.    The  skin  beneath  is  2"..^^?  J**™   wounded.     From   1887  till   1800 

red  and  inflamed.  "*  ""°  *"^  P°^  °*  quartermaster-general  of  the 

_  „     ^    ,  .,.    .  .  ,-       „         ..         L-  army,    and    from    i8go    till    i8q7    he    acted    as 

.^^f"*-  i*??*  ^.'''5^„t'"-'^"'  P""<=*»  «^'=1»-  adjutant-general   to  the   forced  In    1886-7  he 

tcct,;    b.    probably   mEcouen   about    1515;    A.  ^as   under-secretary  to    the  lord -lieutenant  of 

Pans,  10  Oct  157S.     He  studied  at  Rome  and  Ireland,  and  in  181)1  was  promoted  to  the  rank 

after  his  retora  to  France  became  supervisor  of  ^f  lieutenant-general.    He  was  created  K.C.M.G. 

the    royal  bmldinga      He  was  connected  with  jn  igSa.  KC.B.  in  1885.  and  G.C.B.  in  1894.    In 

the  erection  of  Oie  Tuilenes  and  built  the  pavil-  ,35^   ^e   went   to   Natal   as   commander    in   the 

ion  nanied  for  hun.    He  was  also  the  ardntect  ^^^  with  the  Boer  republics,  and  succeeded  in 

of  the  Hotel  de  Soissons  for  Catherine  de  Me-  relieving  Ladysmith  after  it  had  been  besieged 

dici.     In  IS70  he  succeeded  Pr.maticcio  at  Fon-  „8  ^^y"       jjj,   ^^^ous   reverses   prior   to  this 

tainblcau.  e^ent  caused  him  to  be  superseded  by  Gen.  Rob- 

Btillbat,   a  name  jn  the  Southern  States  for  erts,   and   on   his    return   to    England   he  was 

the  ni^hthawk  (q.v.),  a  bird  which  flies  in  the  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  consequence  of  an 

dusk  like  a  bat,  and  makes  a  booming  sound.  unwise  speech  of  his.     The  publication  of  offi- 

Bnlle,  bul-le,   Kfrnstantin,  German   histo-  cial  documents,  still  later,  practically  destroyed 

rian:  b.   Minden,  30   March   1844.     He  studied  h"  reputation  as  a  commander,  it  being  ^own 

sbilosophy  and  history  at  Jena  and  Bonn,  taught  by  these  he  had  advised  Gen.  White,  the  dc- 

in  the  high  school  at  Bonn  and  became  director  tender  of  Ladysmith,  to  give  up  the  defense  and 

of  the  gymnasium  there  in  1879.    In  1887-90  he  surrender  to  the  Boers. 

was  B  member  of  the  Reichstag.  After  some  Bnllers  of  Bttcban,  a  large  oval  cavity  in 
philosophical  studies  he  devoted  himself  to  his-  the  rocks  on  the  east  coast  of  Aberdeenshire, 
torical  work  and  wrote :  'History  of  Recent  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Peterhead,  form- 
Times  1815-71' ;  "History  of  the  Years  i&ji-y*  ing  a  sort  of  pot  or  caldron  about  150  feet  deep, 
and  'History  of  the  Second  Empire  and  the  open  to  the  sky  above  and  communicating  with 
Italian  Kingdom.'  The  first  two  were  com-  the  sea  below  by  a  natural  arch  or  horizontal 
bined  and  published  as  'History  of  Recent  passage,  into  which  the  waves  often  rush  with 
Times'  in  1886.  a  tremendous  noise. 

Bnllen,  bul'Wn,  Frank  Thom«B,  English  Bullet,  the  projectile  used  for  small-arms, 
author  and  lecturer:  b.  Paddington,  London,  5  either  ^herical  or  of  an  elongated  form.  The 
April  1857.  He  received  but  scanty  schooling,  elongated  bullet  is  now  in  general  use  for  rifles. 
and  after  a  few  years'  experience  as  errand  boy,  and  there  has  also  been  introduced  some  means 
etc.,  went  to  sea  as  ordinary  seaman  in  1869,  of  dilating  the  bullet  at  the  moment  of  explo- 
becoming  chief  mate  after  several  years.  He  sion,  so  that  it  is  forced  into  the  grooves  of  the 
left  the  sea  in  1883  and  was  j^ior  clerk, in  the  rifle  and  exactly  fits  the  barrel.  In  some  cases 
English  meteorolc«ical  office.  1883-99.  His  con-  there  is  merely  a  cavity  left  at  the  base  of  the 
Iributions  to  nautical  literature  have  attracted  bullet  into  which  the  gases  formed  on  the  ex- 
widespread  attention.  The  earliest  of  these,  plosion  of  the  gunpowder  are  forced,  so  that 
'The  Cruise  of  the  Cachelot'  (1898)  being  the  these  have  the  effect  of  dilating  the  bullet  in  the 
onat  noted  His  other  books  include:  'Idylls  manner  required.  In  other  tases  a  plug  is  in- 
Of  the  Sea' ;  'The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif  (1899)  ;  serted  in  the  cavity,  which  is  driven  forward 
"The  Men  of  the  Merchant  Service';  'With  by  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder,  and  has  the 
Christ  at  Sea' ;  <A  Sack  of  Shakings'  {1901)  ;  same  effect.  Spherical  bullets  remained  in  use 
'The  Apostles  of  the  Southeast'  ;  'Deep  Sea  long  after  the  uivention  of  the  rifle,  though  sev- 
Plundermgs'  (igoi);  'A  Whaleman  s  Wife'  eral  kinds  of  elongated  bullets  were  suggested 
(iWw)-  by  various  inventors  of  the  17th  and   i8lh  ccn- 


BuUer,  b»ner.  Sir  Redvers  Henry,  Eng-  turies.    In  1837  the  French  adopted  an  elongated 

lish  general:   b.   Devonshire,   1839;   d.  London,  bullet  invented  by  Delvigne.  but  this  was  super- 

3  June  1908.    He  joined  the  6oth  Rifles  as  en-  seded  by  the  Minie  bullet  about  1846.    A  simi- 

sign  in  1858;  in  1862  was  promoted  lieutenant,  Ur  form,  but  with  a  wooden  plug  instead  of  an 

and  ei^bt  years  later  captain.    He  was  major  in  iron    cup   to  tause  the  expansion,    was   intro- 

1874,  lieutenant-colone!  in  1878.  colonel  in  1879,  duced  into  the  English  army  with  the  EnfieM 

and  major-general  in  1884.    He  served  with  his  rifles  of  1855,     Previous  to  this,  in  1841,  the 

regiment  m  the  Chinese  campaign  of  i860,  and  Prussians    had   adopted    the  celebrated   needle 

on  the  Red  River  expedition  in  1870.     During  breech- loading  rifle,  with  an  egg-shaped  hulk* 

the  Ashantec  war  he  acted  as  quartermaster-  ^,ing  on  a  thick  wad  which  alone  to**  die 
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grooves  of  the  rifle.  In  1864  the  three-grooved  Bullfinch,  an  European  finch  iPyrrhula 
Enfield  barrel  was  combined  with  the  Snider  europaa),  frequently  kept  as  a  cage  bird,  mainly 
breech-action  in  the  rifles  of  the  English  army,  because  of  its  ability  to  learn  to  whistle  tunes. 
The  bullet  supplied  with  this  arm  had  a  plug  the  most  capable  birds,  trained  in  Germany,  ac- 
of  baked  clay  and  a  hollow  head,  the  lubrica-  quiring  as  many  as  six.  The  training  of  "piping 
tion  being  effected  by  bees'-wax  placed  in  four  bullfinches"  is  a  special  art,  and  various  domes- 
cannelures  running  round  its  base.  In  1866  the  tic  varieties  are  bred,  some  of  which  bring  high 
Chassepot  rifle  was  adopted  by  the  French  prices.  Its  natural  song  is  not  remarkable.  The 
authorities,  the  bullet  having  shoulders  serving  bullfinch  is  a  large  bird  of  its  kind,  with  a  Ug 
the  same  end  as  the  wad  in  the  needle-gun  bul-  inflated  beak,  and  soft  dense  plumage.  It  is 
let.  The  temporarily  introduced  Snider-EWield  pearl-gray  above  and  dull  red  on  the  under 
rifles  wf re  replaced  in  1874  by  the  much  better  parts ;  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  beak,  and  the 
Martini-Henry  type,  whose  bullet,  though  longer  tail  and  wing  quills  are  black,  the  latter  crossed 
and  of  smaller  diameter,  has  the  cylindrical  by  a  broad  white  bar.  The  colors  of  the  female 
form  with  domed  end  found  in  the  French  arc  duller  than  those  of  the  male.  Several  sim- 
Chasiepot.  The  lubrication  in  this  case  was  ilar  species  are  known  elsewhere,  one  {P.  cOJ- 
eSected  by  a  covering  of  wax-paper  and  a  bees'-  Jint)  inhabiting  Alaska.  See  Cage  Bikds. 
wax  wad,  The  diminution  btfce  diameter  of  rtw  Bullheads,  or  « horned- pouts."  are  small. 
bullet  was  carned^ill  further  in  the  Enfield-  dark-colored  catfish,  abundant  everywhere  east 
Martim  rifle  of  1886,  the  bullets  then  supplied  if  the  plains,  and,  by  introduction,  in  California 
measuring  only  about  two  fifth.s  of  an  inch  ui  and  Oregon.  They  are  mud-loving  fishes,  re- 
diameter;  and  m  several  subsequent  types  of  maining  on  the  bottom  and  feeling  for  food 
nfie  they  are  of  still  smaller  diameter.  This  „i,h  the  barbels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth 
decrease  m  calibre  has  been  accompanied  by  and  two  under  the  chin.  The  "common  bull- 
an  increase  in  length  in  order  to  preserve  the  head"  {Ameiurus  nebulosis)  varies  in  length, 
weight  of  the  bullet,  and  it  has  also  been  found  at  full  age,  from  18  to  24  inches,  and  occa- 
necessary  to  cover  the  lead  of  the  bullet  with  a  sionaily  weighs  5  pounds.  It  is  brownish- 
thin  coating  of  some  such  metal  as  steel,  copper  black  in  color,  with  a  fine,  scaleless,  rubber-ltke 
nickel  or  German  silver.  These  changes  are  all  skin,  a  big  head,  and  a  long  upper  jaw.  It  is 
embodied  in  the  bullets  of  the  Lee-Metford  ma^-  g  gimtonous  biter,  gorging  the  bait,  so  that 
aiine  rifle,  and  the  necessity  for  lubncators  is  the  hook  must  often  be  cut  oat  of  its  interior. 
thus  done  away  with.  The  Le«-M«ford  bullet  a  smaller  species,  the  black  bullhead  {A.  mtlast 
has  a  length  of  3-05  inches,  and  the  diameter  ^gy  bg  distinguiAed  by  the  smaller  acal  fin 
of  -312  inch.  There  is  considerable  variation  gnd  its  nearly  white  rays.  The  southern  "flat- 
in  the  weight  of  bullets.  .  The  old  Brunswrck  headed  cat*  (A.  piatycephaWs)  has  an  eel-like 
bullets  weighed  557,  the  Mime,  680  grains.  The  form  and  a  greenish  brown  hue,  and  is  almost 
Enfield  bullet  had  a  weight  of  S3S  grams ;  the  entirely  herbivorous.  Several  of  the  large  "cat- 
Snider  and  Martmi-Heniy  480;  the  Enfield-  ^^»  (q.v.)  of  the  western  lakes  belong  to  this 
Martini,    384,     while    the     Lee-Metford     bullet  gmus. 

weighs    only    216    grains.      The    French    Lebel  B..11: 1      na —      i_ii     -        it 1. 

ma^zine   rfse   has^a  bullet   with  a   weight   of  ^S''^ ^^^^^J'^\^^{!,''^J,'^^^, 

215    grains     and.  m   a   later   French   form    the  ^    pa^j,   j^j.     jf^  was  edwated  at  the  Coll^^ 

Berthier,  the  weight  is  205   grains     The  Ubel  „j   Langre^  where   he   showed   a  decided  ta«e 

bullet  IS  flattened  at  the  point  in  order  to  l^sen  j^^  „^^„^[  j^i^^        proceeded  to  Paris  to  pur- 

the  risk  of  explosion  in  tile  magazine.    The  &r-  .^^   bis  medical   studies,  and  employed   his  lei- 

tnan    Mauser  and    Mannhcher   niaganne  nfies  ,„„  ^    collecting  the  materials  of   a    'Flora 

^r*  ^"  ^'^°    .*  ^,4  '^'"^   ^r^^\  "'     -I   ^1"  Parisiensis,'    whidi   he   afterward   published   in 

Metford.     The  slenderness  of  modem  nfle  bul-  ^,   volumes,   with  colored   plates.     Among  his 

Irts   has   necessitated  the   construction   of   rifles  ^^er  works  are  a   'Herbier  de  b  France,'   and 

"^w*^...""^  w>^t'  ^"l.^'"n 'f  ^Y"  *'^'  """;  1    'Dictionnaire    filementaire    de    Bot^iquc,' 

pelled  the  substitution  of  pellets  of  compressed  ^^ich  faas  been  repeatedly  printed. 

powder  for  the  older  loose  powder.    In  recent  ^  ...  „  ■     ,  ^      , „. 

years   a   peculiar   kind   of  bullet  known   as   the  ^    BuUmger,     Hemrlch,     hm'riH     bullmg-er. 

thim-Pum     has     been     employed     by     English  Swiss  reformer:  b,   Bremfarten,  18  Aug    1504; 

troops  in  warfare  with  uncivilized  races,  as  the  ^.   Zunch,   17   Sept.    IS?5.     He  studied  lira   at 

frontier  tribes   of  India.     In  this  the  lead  core  Emmerich,  m  the   duchy  of   Oeves,   and   after- 

is  inserted  from  the  top,  not  from  the  base,  as  wa™  at  Cologne.    His  intention  was  to  become 

in  other  bullets,  and  the  lead  being  unprotected  a    Carthusian    monk,    but    after    perusing    the 

at  the  point,   has   to   susuin   the   shock  of  the  wmngs   of   Melanchthon   and   other   reformers 

impact.     The  consequence  is  that  it  expands  in  ^e  changed  his  views,  formed  a  close  connection 

the   wound,   and    thus,   even    though   it   should  """  Zuinglius,  became  one  of  the  tnost  strenu- 

pass  right  through  a   person's   body,  its  effects  oussuptwrters  of  his  views,  and  ultimately  suc- 

are  very  severe,  and  likely  to  stop  the  onrush  of  ceeaed  him  m  his  charge  of  Zanch.    He  was  one 

the  foe.  °'  the  authors  of  the  first  Helvetic  Confession, 
drew  up  in  concert  with  Calvin  the  formulary 

Bnllet'tTM,  or  BuHy-tree    (,Mnimsops   Ba-  of  1549,  by  which  the  differences  between  the 

lata  or  Sapota  MulUri),  a  forest  tree  of  Guiana  churches  of  Ziirich  and  Geneva  on  the  subject 

and  neigbboring  regions,  order  .^a^ofac««,  yield-  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  happily  terminated, 

itig  an   excellent  gum  knmvn  as  balata.  having  and   kept   np   a   close   correspondraicc   with   the 

properties  giving  it  in  some  respects  an  interme-  lately,   published    by   the    Parker    Society,    con- 

diate  position  between   gutta-percha  and   india-  principal  English  reformers.   The  Zurich  Letters, 

mbber,    and    making    it    for    certain    industrial  tains   part   of  this   corrcspondeiKC,   and   among 

purposes  more  useful  than  cither.    The  timber  others,  letters  addressed  to  him  tv  Lady  Jane 

of  the  tree  also  is  valuable.  Grey.    The  most  important  of  his  many  writ- 
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ings  is  3    'History  of  the  Rcfomiatiaii.'     See    States,   1775-89'    (iSoS) ;    'Introduction  to  tbe 
lives  by  Hess  (i8^-g) ;  Vestalozii  (^1858)  ;  also    Study  of  Economics*    (1000) ;   'Essays  on  the 


Heinrich,  'Bullin^cr  und  seine  Gattm*  (1875)  ;  Monetary  Histor;;  of  the  United  Slates'  (1900)  ; 

Zimniennann    'Die  Zuricher  Kirche  und  ihre  and  has  edited  'Cjrrencies  of  the  British  Pl>n- 

Antistes'    (1877),  tations  in  North  America.' 

Bullion,  bai-yon,  imcoined  gold  or  silver,  Bollock,  Rnfna  Brown.  American  politi- 
in  bars,  plat^  or  other  masses.  United  States  dan  :  b.  Bethlehem,  N.  Y„  28  March  1834;  d.  27 
standard  bullion  contains  900  parts  oi  pure  gold  April  1907.  He  was  educated  at  Albion  Acad- 
or  pure  silver,  and  100  parts  of  copper  alloy,  cmy  and  early  in  life  went  to  Georgia  in  con- 
The  coining  value  of  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  nection  with  a  business  enterprise.  Daring  the 
is  $30.67183,  and  the  coining  value  of  an  ounce  Civil  War  he  was  connected  with  the  quaner* 
of  standard  gold  is  $18.60465.  The  coining  value  master's  department  in  the  Confederate  army. 
in  standard  silver  dollars  of  an  ounce  of  pure  In  1867  he  became  a  member  of  the  Stale  Coo- 
silver  is  $1.3929,  and  the  coining  value  or  an  stitutional  Convention  of  Georgia  and  in  the 
ounce  of  standard  silver  is  $1.1636.  The  word  following  jiear  was  elected  governor.  His 
bullion  was  of  frequent  use  in  the  proceedings  championship  of  the  negro  members  expelled 
respecting  the  Bank  of  England  from  1797,  from  the  legislature  brought  him  such  violent 
when  the  order  of  council  was  issued  that  the  opposition  mat  he  resigned  from  office.  He 
bank  should  discontinue  the  redemption  of  its  was  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the 
notes  by  the  payment  of  specie  to  1823,  when  railioad  and  industrial  interests  of  his  own 
specie  payments  were  resumed;  for,  by  a  pre-  State  and  was  government  director  of  the  Union 
vious  law,   the  bank  was  authorized  to  pay  its  P.  R.R. 

notes  in  uneoinri  silver  or  gold,  according  to  BuUock,  Shan  F,  Irish  novelist:  b,  Crom, 

Its  weight  and  fineness.    The  investigations  of  Fermanagh,    Indand,    17    May    1863.    He   has 

the  bullion  committees,  and  the  various  specu-  written   a    number    of   popuUr   works.     Amot« 

lations  on  the  subject  of  buUiMi,  related  to  the  them  are :  'The  Awkward  Squads'   (1893)  !  *By 

supply   of   gold   and   silver    whether   corned   or  Thrasna     River'      (1895);     <Rii«    o'     Rush«S> 

not,  as  the  tesis  of  the  arculalmg  mediura.    The  (1896)  ;  'The  Charmer>    (1897)  ;  <The  Barrys' 

discov^  of  the  mmes  in   Amwica   did  not  at  ^,8^5       ^4     (jrish     Pastorals'      (1901).     His 

first  add  iMterially  to  the  stock  of  bulhon   in  ^^^^k  is  remarkably  individual   and  his   studies 

Europe.      The    toUl    addition    for    the    first  ,,,  uj^  ;„  ^[,6  north  of  Ireland  are  faithful  re- 

54  years  was  about  $85,000000;   not  quite  so  factions  of  Irish  life  and  character. 
great  an  amount  of  value    (in  gold  at   least)  —  «    ■     .„-.,>         *      .        ■         ■         ■ 

as  Russia  has  obUined  from  the  Ural  mines  in  ^     bullock,   WjUiwn   A.,   American  inventor: 

less   than  half  the  time.    The  average  annual  ^.9"^"Y'I'='  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,   1813;  d. 

supply  from  all  the  American   sources  during  Philadehihia,    14.  April    1867.    He   learned    the 

the  54  years  from  1546  to  the  end  of  the  j6th  "?.''«,  of^f-^hmist.  and  having  started  a  peri- 

century,  was  rather  more  than  $10,000,000.    Dur-  odx^a':    'The    Banner    of   the   Union.'    he    in- 

ing  the   I7lh    century   the   annual   average   was  vented  a  prmting-press  m  connection  with  that 

about  $16,250,000;    in   the   next  half   century  it  enterpr-se.     He  removed  to  New  York  and  de- 

wa»  $27^00,000 ;  and  in  the  years  1750  to  1803  '"^^a  himself  to  the  construction  and  gradual 

it  was  $18000.000  development  of  a  "planetary  press."  finally  pro- 

u  ,^   i     It         J       »      ».         .  ducing  the  Web  perfecting  press  that  delivers 

Bollock^  Aleunder  Hamiltro,  American  -»,ooo  papers  per  hoUV,  prfnted.  cot  and  folded. 

politician:   b.   Royalstom,   Mass.     1816;   d.    188a.  ^i^;,^  handling  one  of  his  presses  he  met  with 

He   was  wlucated  at  Amherst  Collefte   and  the  ^„  j^j         ^hat  proved   fatal. 
Harvard  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the  ^  ..  .  ^  .         ,  1 

bar  in  1841.    After  practising  law  in  Worcester,  ,     Bulla  and  Beara,  a  popular   phrase  used 

Mass.,    he    was    elected    to    the    Massachusetts  "J  connection  with  the  slock  market.     The  terra 

House  of  Representatives  in  1845  and  re-elected  "bulls'    is   applied   to   the  operators   attempting 

in   1861,  when  he  became  speaker.     In   1849  he  to  force  up  pr.ces,  and  the  term  "bears"  to  those 

became  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.    He  held  seeking  to  lower  them. 

many  judicial  offices,  was  mayor  of  Worcester  in  Bnll'a  Ham  Conlinc  (so  named  because 

1859,  and  from  1866-8  was  governor  of  his  State,  the  shape  of  the  cells  is  like  a  bull's  horn) ,  a  ^o- 

B«llo<*.  Charley  English  clergyman,  edi-  g'Vte.of  the  family  CVHoHarfjr.  It  js  the 
tor  and  author  ;b.l4  Feb  1829.  He  entered  the  %""«  iT"'"  ?  H  ."  bandied  sutalternjte, 
Anglican  ministry  Z  i8sS.  was  curate  of  Rip-  ?™^  ^'  *^  «!''  «"•■'-<=>'•  '"'''a  raised  orifice, 
Uy,  Yorkshire,  1837-9;  of  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  beneath  which  is  a  spmous  process. 
1859-^;  rector  of  St.  Nicholas',  Worcester,  Bnkiea,  Haaoel,  mi-noo-el'  bool-nas, 
1860-74.  He  has  edited  'The  Fireside  Maga-  Chilean  soldier  and  stHtesman:  b.  Concepcion, 
tine,'  'Home  Words,'  and  other  periodicals,  35  Dec.  1799;  d.  Santiago.  18  Oct.  1866.  He 
and  among  his  published  works  are  'The  Way  served  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Chilean  rev- 
Home* ;  'The  Royal  Year';  'England's  Royal  olution.  In  1838  he  commanded  the  Chilean 
Home'  ;  'Shakespeare's  Debt  to  the  Bible'  ;  army  of  5,000  men  against  Santa  Crui,  in  Peru, 
'Popular  Recreation'  ;  'The  Poet  of  Home  and  was  finally  instrumental  in  driving  Santa 
Life';  'Biography  of  Frances  Ridley  Haver-  Cruz  from  the  country  and  breaking  up  the 
gal';    'Crowned  to  Serve.'  Peru-Bolivian   confederation.     In    1841    he    wa» 

Bullock,  CharlM  JeaM,  American  econo-  «'«^'l    P««dent    of    CWleand    served    far 

mist:  b.  Boston,  21  May  186^    He  graduated  ^°'"'  .''""'i  "'  afterward    senator    and 

at  the  Boston  University  in  188a  devoted  him-  <»i'n<:i'o'  «  **»«■ 

■elf  to  special   studies,  and   was   appointed  to  BtUow,  Bernhard,  bSmTiart  birio.  Count 

thechairof  economics  in  Williams  College.    He  voii.  German  statesman:  b.  Klein-FIottbeck, 

is  the  author  of  'The  Finances  of  the  United  Holstein,  in  the  spring  of  1849.    He  came  of  * 
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distinguished  fatnilr,  and  was,  on  the  mother's  Billow,  Heinrich  (hIn'riH)  Ton,  German 
side,  of  Danish  ancestry.  He  was  educated  at  military  writer:  b.  Falkenberg,  in  Altmark, 
Lausanne,  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  studied  law  and  about  1757 ;  d.  Riga.  Russia,  i3o7.  He  studied 
served  in  the  Franco-German  war,  where  he  in  the  military  academy  at  Berlin,  and  after- 
rose  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant.  After  filling  ward  entered  the  Prussian  service.  But  he 
the  posts  of  secretary  of  legation  at  Rome,  St.  soon  retired,  and  occapied  himself  with  the 
Petersburg,  and  Vienna,  he  became  charge  study  of  Folybius,  Tacitus,  and  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
d'affaires  at  Athens  during  the  Russo- Turkish  and  then  served  for  a  short  period  in  the  Neth- 
war,  and  later  was  secretary  of  the  Berlin  Con-  erlands.  He  afterward  nndertook  to  establish 
(rress.  In  18S8  he  was  appointed  minister  to  a  theatre,  but  inmiediately  abandoned  his  project, 
Rumania,  and  in  1893  ambassador  to  Italy.  He  and  visited  the  United  States,  whence  he  re- 
was  called  home  to  become  minister  of  foreign  turned  poor  in  purse  but  rich  in  experience,  and 
affairs.  His  skilful  treatment  of  the  Samoan  became  an  author.  His  first  work  was  on  the 
difficulty  won  him  popular  favor  in  bis  own  *Ait  of  War,'  in  which  he  dispUycd  un- 
country.  During  the  Chinese  complications  in  common  talents.  He  wrote  a  book  on  'Money,' 
1900  he   fully  supported   the   emperor's   foreign  translated  the   'Travels  of   Mungo   Park,'    and 

Slicy.     When    Prince   Hohenlohe    resigned,    16  published    in    i8ai,    his    'History    of   the    Cam- 

t.   1900,  Von  Bulow  was  called  to  succeed  paign  of  1800,'     In   1804  he  wrote   'Lehrsitze 

him  as  chancellor  of  the  empire.  des  neuem  Kriegea'    (Theory  of  Modem  War- 

Biilow,    Bertiia    yon,    bar'ta    fon,    German  *"«)   and  several  other  military  works,  among 

story  writer:   b.   Warmbrunn,   Silesia,   30   Sept.  «hich  is  his   'Tactics  of  the  Modems  as  They 

1850.    Among    her    stories    which   enjoy   great  Should  Be.>     In  the  former  he  points  out  the 

popularity    are     'Merry    Tales'      (i8gi)  ;     and  distinction    between    strategy    and    tactics,    and 

<Once  in  May  and  Other  Stories'   (1892).    She  makes  the  triangle  the  basis  of  all  mdiUry  ope- 

has  also  written  some  good  comedies,  namely,  rations.    This  principle  of  his  was  oroosed  by 

'Theory     and     Practice"     (1890).     and     'Two  Jonnni,    and    other    French    writers.     His    his- 

Peaccful  Ones'    (1892).  ""T  of  the  war  of  1805  occasioned  his  impris- 

Bfflow.  Friedrich  Wilhelm,   fred-rln   viT-  °i°,r,nVS„«H,'ll"^,!lwi'''H?H,';H  in^h^^^^ 

hrim  frniTST  vnw  n.HKrwiTT^    pTiiiitiliin  iren-  sian  and  Austrian  couTts.    He  died  m  the  pnson 

berg,    25     Feb.     1816.      In    his     I4lh     year    he  BQlow,  Karl  )£duard  VOn,  karl  ed-ward  fon, 

entered     the     Prussian     army.       In     the     war  German  author :  b.  Berg  vor  Eilenburg,  Saxony, 

of  1806  he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  at  the  siege  i?  Nov.   1803;  d.   Ottishausen,   16  Sept    1853. 

of  Thorn,  and  distinguished  himself  in  various  His  literary  fame  rests  mainly  on  his  'Book  of 

battles.     In    1808    he    was    made    major-general  Tales,'    after   ancient   Italian,   Sjanish,    French, 

and  general  of  brigade.    When  the  war  against  English,  Latin,  and  German  originals   (4  vols. 

France   broke   out   in   1813   he   fought   the   first  1834-6),  which  was  followed  by  a  supplementary 

successful  battle  at  MiJckern    5  April ;  2  May  volume.    Of  his  own  original  compositions,  the 

took  Halle,  and  proteaed  Berlin  from  the  danger  'Springtide     Wandering     Among     the     Harti 

which  threatened   it,  by   his   victory  at   Luckau  Mountains'   is  one  of  the  best.    He  wrote  also 

4  June,     He  saved  Berlin  a  second  time  by  the  the  very  interesting  story  of  'The  Youth  of  a 

memorable   victory  of  Grosbeeren,  23  August,  Poor    Man    of  Toggenburg,'    founded   on    the 

and  relieved  the  same  city  a  third  time  by  the  autohit^aphy  of  Ulrich  Br^ter,  a  Swiss  weaver. 

freat  victory  at  Dennewitz.     For  this  service  the  He  published  the  original  later, 

ing  made  him  one  of   the  few  grand   knights  Bttlow,   Hargsrete  von,   mar-ga-ra't?   fdn, 

of  the  Iron  Cross,  and  after  the  end  of  the  cam-  German  novelist :  b,  Berlin  i860 ;  d.  rear  there, 

paign  bestowed  on  him  the  title  Count  Bulow  2  Jan.  1885.    She  wrote  four  volumes  of  stories, 


;,  and  made  the  same  hereditary  m  namely,     'Stories'      (1885):     'Jor._-     

his  family.     At  the  storming  of  Leipstc,  ig  Oc-  (1886)  ;  'Chronicle  of  the  Riffelshausen  Folks' 

tober,  he  took  an  important  part.    At  the  open-  (1887);  *New  Stories'   (1890).    She  delineated 

in?  of  the  campaign  of   1815  he  received  the  character  with  great  precision,  and  displayed  true 

chief   command   of   the   fourth   division   of   the  insight  into  the  human  heart.     She  lost  her  life 

army,  with  which   he  contributed  so  essentially  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  a  boy  from  drowning, 
to  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  that  the  kmg  gave  „„.         i»_-_„_j.     t.-j.        -    v.-  1-     n_        1. 

him  the  command  of  the  I'sth  regiment  of  the  „  ^"^V"  JT^^    llt^    L^^'  .I^""^]' 

line,  which  was  to  bear  in  future  the  name  of  the  Pu^l'^'st  ■  b-  Bubbens    Savoy    2oSept.   1803  ;  d. 

Reifimpnt   of  Riilow  von   Dennewitz  Pa.ns,  12  Jan.  1877.     In  1831  he  became  editor  of 

Regiment   ot  Bulow  von   Uennewitz.  ^^^   ,j^^^^^^  ^^^   p^^   Mondes.'   the  celebrated 

Bdlow,  Hane  Gmdo  von,  hants  gwe  do  fon,  French     fortnightly    literary    raagaxine.     From 

German   pianist    and   composer;    b.    Dresden,   a  1835-45   he   also   edited   the   'Revue  de    Paris.* 

Jan.   1830;   d.   Cairo,  Egypt,   12   Feb.   1894.     He  por  10  years  (1838-48)   he  was  director  of  the 

studied  the  piano  under  Lisat,  and  made  his  first  Comedie  Francaise. 

public  appearance  in  1852.    In  1855  he  became  ii..i.„_,_..,  t„„i  .j-,™  „ _■      ,„  ,    „f  t  j- 

leading  professor   in  thi  Conservltory  at   Ber-  .     .^"^^""P.^'j  ^^r^^Tn '1  ^^^^ -^J"* '' 

lin;   in   1858   was  appointed   court   pianist;   and  '"  *i'%?^f^''^^  '^^i^T  "'  Oudh,  the  residence 

in  I867  he^ec«ne  musical  director  to  the  king  °f  ^^'^  Maharaja  of  Bulrampur.    It  has  a  trade  in 

of  Bavaria.    His  compositions  include  overture  "^^-  ^'=;.  '"^^'d"  manufactures  of  cotton   and 

and   music  to   'Julius   Casar,'    'The   Minstrel's  """"^  articleSL 

Curse.'    and    'Nirvana';    songs,  choruses,  and  Bulrush,  a  popular  name  for  tall,  reed-like 

pianoforte   pieces.     He   was   considered   one   of  plants  which  grow  in  marshy  places,  and  which 

the  first  of  pianists  and  orchestral  conductors,  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  genus  Seirpiu. 

In  1875-6  he  gave  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  The  common  bulrush  is  frequent  in  clear  wa- 

principal  cities  of  the  United  States.    His  Let-  ters  and  about  the  borders  of  rivers  throughout 

ters  appeared  1895-7.  Europe,  as  well  as  in  North  America  and  New 
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^outb  Wales.     The  roots  are  thick  and  stout,  tion  of  the  Bui  we  r- Clayton  Treaty,  and  under 

creeping    under   water   in   the   deep   mud;    the  the   last   clause   a   convention   between   the   two 

stems  are  of  a   dark-green  color,  an3   four   or  countries,  abrogating  the  portions  of  the  treaty 

five    feet   or   more   in    height,    and    are   nakud,  that   were   deemed   to   be   against   the   interests 

smooth,  round,  tough,  pliant,  and  spongy  with-  of  the  United  States  was  signed  in  Washington, 

in.    Their  base  is  covered  with  several  sheath-  5  Feb.  1900.    See  Tbeaties. 

ing  scales,  partly  ending  in  leafy  points.    They  BulwM-Lytton,     Edward     George     £>rle 

are  useful  for  packing  and  thatching,  and  es-  (g^st    Lord    Lytton),    English    poliddan   and 

pecially  for  plaiting  into  the  bottom  of  chairs,  novelist:  b.  London  25  May   1803;  d.  Torquay, 

Bnltbanpt,  Heinrich  Alfred,  hin'riH  il-£rcd  Devonshire  iS  Jan.  1873.  The  Bulwers,  long 
boolt'houpt,  German  poet  and  dramatist:  b.  settled  at  Heydon  Hall,  Norfolk,  claimed 
Bremen,  a6  Oct  1849,  On  quitting  the  univer-  descent  from  the  Normans  and  Vikings,  per- 
sity  he  was  for  a  while  a  private  tutor;  then  he.ps  as  a  ready  explanation  of  their  bold  and 
traveled  in  the  East,  Greece,  and  in  Italy.  He  turbulent  spiriL  The  novelist's  father,  William 
was  a  lawyer  in  his  native  town  for  some  vears,  Earle  Bulwer,  was  colonel  of  the  io6th  regiment 
and  in  1879  became  custodian  of  the  city  library,  or  Norfolk  rangers.  His  mother,  Elizabeth 
Of  his  dramatic  compositions  the  list  is  very  Barbara,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Richard 
long,  comprising  tragedies,  'Saul';  "A  Corsi-  Warburton  Lytton  of  Knebworth  in  Hertford- 
can  Tragedy'  ;  plays  dealing  with  thequestions  shire,  the  family  seat  since  the  time  of  Henry 
ot  the  time,  'The  Workman';  comedies,  comic  VH.  From  her  and  her  father,  who  was  a 
operas,  etc.  He  has  also  written  'Dramaturgy  learned  scholar,  Bulwer  claimed  to  have  derived 
of  the  Theatre';  'Dramaturgic  der  Klassiker,'  his  love  for  letters.  As  a  boy  he  lived  much 
a  work  of  exceeding  value:  and  'Dramaturgic  among  his  grandfather's  hooks  and  read 
des  Schauspieis' ;  also  'Dramaturgy  of  the  firough  three  circulating  libraries.  He  wrote 
Opera'   (2  vols.).  volumes  of  Byronic  verse,  some  of  which  was 

finlnwayo.    See  Bijlawayo.  published   at   the  age  of  seventeen.    Prepared 

Balwer,     John,     English     physician.       He  ^o""  »•>=  'i"'2:':r*liy  ^' ."^^o"^  P,"yfte  schools, 

flourished  in  t{ie7?th  century  and  appears  to  be  h*  V"'"^  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  E^ 

entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  first  pointed  out  '«|;  '"  '.^2;  but  soon  migrated  to  Trinity  Hall, 

a   method   of   instructing   the   deaf   and    dumb,  "^ere   it  was  not  necessary  to  attend  lectures. 

His  wortcs  include  'Philocophus,  or  the  Deafe  A'  Cambridge  he  was  a  conspicuous  member 

and    Dnmbe    Man's    Friend'    (164B) :    'Chiro-  P^  t^^  Umon ;  he  won  the  Chancellor  s  medal 

Somia,  or  the  Art  of  Manual  Rhetoric' ;  ^Chi-  Jf  ^S^S,  and  sketched  two  novels.    At  this  time 

rologia,  or  the  Natural  Language  of  the  Hand,'  ^e  also  read  enormously   in   history  and  began 

r'*,!    :.     .    i.y.:.f  the    oractice   of   keemnff   tho5e    huore   common- 


and    'Anthropometamorphosis.'  '  *>?«   P'f^ti«  of  .''"ping  those   huge  c 

„  iV,,„.  ,T  *  _^         Tj-    t  place    books    which    afterwards   became   useful 

Bulww-,    WiUiam    Henry    Lytton    Earle  ;„     preparing     his     historical     novels.    Before 

(BmwnDau.ihc  AND  Bulwer)    English  author  .^^i^,;         ^is    bachelor's    degree    in     1826.    he 
and  diplomatist   brother  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer-         ^lished  more   Byronic  verse,   fell   desperately 

Lytton  (q.v,):b.  London.  13  Feb    i8oi;dNa-  {^  i^ve,  made  a  tour  of  Scotland  and  the  En^ 

pics,  23  May  iS?^-    He  was  minister  to  Madr  d  n^^  lakes,  and  passed  a  season  in  Paris,  whe?e 

m  1843;  in  1849  had  a  diplomatic  mission  to  j^^  ^^^  received  into  the  most  brilliant  salons. 

Washington,  and  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of  Returning   to   London    "a    finished    dandy."    he 

the  Bulwer-Clayton  Tieaty  (q.v.) ;  was  ambas-  ^„ied     on    29    Aug.,     1827,     Rosina     Doyle 

?''*""  tpJ.url'eyVD'?^^^-     S,^  ^u-  t.  Wheeler,  a  beautiful  Irish  girl  of  some  accom- 

Baron  Dalling  and  Bulwer  m  1871.    His  w^ks  piisi,^j„ts.    The  marriage  led  to  an  cstrange- 

iMlude     'An     Autumn     m     Grewe'      (826)  ,  „,„(  from  his  mother  and  the  young  man  wa* 

i*?^"?'    „^^\   B^'""?^/  a  ^'i^    («■  .     ■  consequently   thrown   upon   his   own   resources. 

O834-6)    'Life  of   Byron'    (1835)  ;    'Historica  ^     J  |^j  ^  .^^^  ^^-^      -^  ^^  Woodcot  House  in 

Characters'    {1868-70) ;    'Life   of    Palmerston'  B„i,,hire,  where  he  attempted  to  live  in  style 

(ilfi|0-4).  _  from  what  he  could  earn  with  his  pen.     The 

Balwer-Clayton  Treaty,  a  treaty  negotiated  niarriage  provint  uncomfortable,  a  legal  sepa- 

at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  April  1850,  by  John  M.  ration  was  obtained  in   1836  after  years  of  a 

Oayton   secretary  of  state  under  President  Tay-  lif^  apart.     On  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1843 

lor,  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  British  minister  to  he  inherited  Knebworth  and  assumed  the  sur- 

the   United    States.     It  provided    that   neither  name  of  Lytton. 
the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  should  at-  To    pass    by    BuIwl.  =    ..... 

tempt  to  control  a  proposed  canal  across  Niea-  tions   to  annuals   and  periodic; 

ragiia.    The  treaty  provided  further  for  the  neu-  j^  iSjy,  'Falkland,'  a  sentimer. .._ 

tralily  of   the  canal   and   it  guaranteed   eneour:  t^^j^^  of  Rousseau's  'Nouvclle  Heloise.'    After 


agement  to  all  lines  of  interoceamc  comraunica-  ^  qujck  passage  through  the  sentimental  staRC,  he 

tion.      The    terms    ot    the    treaty    were    after-  ^ame    out    with    'Pelham'    in    i8z8,    a    brilliant 

ward  much  disputed.    In  18S2  the  United  Stales  novel  founded  upon  what  he  had  seen  of  high  life 

government    intimated    to    Great    Bntain    that  ;„  London  and  Paris.     It  was  likewise  Bulwer's 

the  canal  having  become  impracticable   because  first    excursion    into    politics    and    crime.     Late 

of  reasons   for  which   Great   Britain   alone  was  jn  the  same  year  followed   'The  Disowned,'    a 

responsible,  the  United   States   considered   the  curious  novel  which  the  author  called  *meta- 

treaty  as  no  longer  binding,  but  Great  Bntain  physical"     inasmuch     as     the     characters     are 

continued  to  hold  it  as  in  force.    On  3  March  mtended  to  stand  for  "certain  dispositions  in- 

1899,   Congress  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  fluential     upon     conduct.*      After     'Devereux' 

construction  of  a  canal  on  the  Nicaragua  route,  fiSag),   an   experiment   in   historical    romance, 

"      Rulwer  took  ud  the  criminal  novel,  publishina 

'Paul    aifford>    (1830)    and    'Eugene   Arain' 
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{1832),  which  are  among  his  most  character-  voted  his  energies  largely  in  favor  of  copyright 
istic  books.  By  this  time  a  popular  novelist,  on  original  works,  cheap  postage  on  newspa- 
he  displayed  during  the  coming  years  extraor-  pers,  and  the  laws  affecting  dra._iatic  literature 
diiiary  versatility.  With  'The  Pilgrims  of  the  and  the  stage.  His  early  speeches  on  these  sub- 
Rhine'  (1834)  he  began  a  series  of  fantastic  jects  are  siill  worth  reading.  In  1834,  he 
tales  which  he  called  ideal  and  poetic,  announc-  issued  a  spirited  pamphlet  on  the  'Present 
ing  that  ihcy  should  be  judged  "by  the  rules  Crisis,'  which  went  through  20  editions  and 
rather  of  poetrj;  than  prose,'  The  chapter  en-  inlluenced  greatly  the  election  that  brought 
titled  "The  Life  of  Dreams"  elaborates  a  Lord  Melbourne  back  to  power.  The  new 
clever  system  of  dreaminfe-,  evidently  made  use  premier  offered  him  a  lordship  in  the  admiralty 
of  in  our  day  by  Du  Maurier  in  'Peter  Ibbet-  but  the  post  was  declined.  In  1841,  Bulwer 
son'  and  by  Kipling  in  'The  Brushwood  Boy.'  lost  his  seat  owing  to  his  willingness  to  accept 
Occult  philosophy  was  cleverly  employed  in  a  slight  tax  on  corn.  Ten  years  later  lie  ad- 
'Zanoni'  (1&42)  and  speculation  about  the  vocated  protection  to  this  extent  in  'Letters  to 
future  age  of  electricity  in  'The  Coining  Race'  John  Bull,  Esq.*;  and  in  1852  he  returned  to 
(1871).  A  series  of  ghost  stories  culminated  parliament  as  a  conservative  member  for  Hert- 
in  'The  Haunted  and  the  Haunters'  (1861)  fordshire.  His  numerous  sjieeches  of  this 
hardly  surpassed  in  its  kind.  Historical  ro-  period  relate  to  the  excise  duties,  the  Crimean 
mance,  resumed  in  'The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii'  War,  China,  and  the  East  India  Company.  On 
(1834),  was  continued  in  'Rienzi'  (1835),  'The  the  formation  of  the  Derby  Ministry  in  1848,  he 
Last  of  the  Barons'  (1843),  'Harold'  (1848),  became  secretary  to  the  colonies.  While  hold- 
and  the  incomplete  "Pausanias'  (posthumous,  ing  this  office  he  organized  the  new  colony  of 
1876),  The  best  of  these  novels  stand  for  an  British  Columbia.  He  spoke  in  support  of 
attempt  to  get  near  to  the  facts  of  history.  Disraeli's  reform  bill  of  1859  but  against  the 
In  the  midst  of  this  work  was  planned  a  com-  measures  introduced  by  Lord  Russell  and  Glad- 
prehensive  history  of 'Athens,  its  Rise  and  Fall,'  stone  in  i860  and  1866.  As  a  reward  for  his 
of  which  two  volumes  appeared  in  1837.  Another  services,  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  1866, 
idealization  of  the  criminal  in  'Lucretia'  (1847)  as  Baron  Lytton  of  Knebworth.  Before  this 
provoked  considerable  criticism,  to  which  he  re-  he  received  the  degree  LL.D.  from  both  of  the 
plied  with  'A  Word  to  the  Public'  (1846).  To  great  English  Universities.  In  1854  he  was  in- 
test  his  popularity,  Bulwer  now  published  stalled  honorary  president  of  the  associated 
anonymously  in  Blackwood's  Magastne  three  societies  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  he  was 
experiments  in  i8th  century  humor.  The  series  twice  elected  lord  rector  of  the  University  of 
comprises  'The  Caxtons'  (1849),  'My  Novel'  Glasgow.  To  the  last  he  kept  up  his  literaO' 
(1853),  and  'What  Will  He  Do  With  It'  work.  'The  Parisians'  was  running  in  Black- 
(1858).  Though  a  little  too  obviously  in  the  wood's  Magaeine  when  the  end  came  at  Tor- 
manner  of   Sterne,  the   novels  are  among   Bui-  quay  on  18  Jan.  1873- 

wer's  best  work.     They  were,  curiously  enough,  As  a  novelist  Bulwer  was  subjected  to  fierce 

as   well   received  by  the  public  as   if  they  had  assaults  from  the  critics  throughout  his  career. 

borne  the  author's  name.     Somewhat  like  them  Thackeray,  for  example,  in  a  review  of  'Ernest 

is    'Kenelm   Chillingly'    (1873),   interesting  be-  Maltravers'   ridiculed  and  scorned  his  bad  art. 

sides  for  its  infusion  of  autobiography.  affected     style,     "his     eternal     whine     •     ♦    • 

Throughout  his  career,  Bulwer  never  ceased  about  the  good  and  the  beautiful"  and  "the 
to  cultivate  his  muse.  From  the  Byronie  influ-  dulness  of  his  moral  sense."  Still  there  is  the 
ence  that  marked  his  poems  down  to  1830,  he  other  side.  In  various  prefaces  to  his  novels 
worked  into  satire,  addressing  himself  "to  the  and  especially  in  two  papers  contributed  to  the 
humors  rather  than  to  the  passions  of  men.*  Monthly  Chronicle  for  1838,  Bulwer  carefully 
The  'Siamese  Twins'  (1831)  a  poem  of  four  elaborated  his  views  on  the  art  of  fiction,  draw- 
books  in  the  metre  of  'Hudibras'  appeared  in  ing  clear  distinctions  between  the  novel  and  the 
a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  of  which  the  drama  as  he  understood  and  practiced  them. 
longest  is  one  on  Milton.  'The  New  Timon;  He  never  aimed  at  the  dramatic  novel  wherein 
A  Poetical  Romance  of  London*  (1846),  a  each  incident  and  conversation  must  contribute 
satire  on  men  then  prominent  in  politics  and  to  the  working  out  -^a  logical  plot.  *lt  is 
literature,  is  memorable  for  the  reference  to  often  desirable,"  he  sai3-*^h  reference  to  the 
Tennyson  as  "Schoolmiss  Alfred,*  and  for  novel,  "to  go  back  instea^^^f  forward,^ — to 
Tennyson's  caustic  stanzas  in  a  reply  contrib-  wind,  to  vary,  to  shift  the  interest  from  person 
uted  to  PuHch,  28  Feb.  1846.  Among  Bulwer's  to  person'  that  the  reader  may  not  become 
other  collections  of  verse  are  'Poems  and  Bal-  fatigued.  In  that  aim  he  succeeded.  However 
lads,'  translated  from  Schiller  (1844)  :  an  epic  much  his  novels  may  tail  in  technical  details, 
in  two  volumes  on  'King  Arthur'  (1848-9)  ;  (hev  have  never  failed  to  find  an  audience. 
'The  Lost  Talcs  of  Miletus'  (1866)  ;  and  a  fliMoyro/'Ay.— Unfortunately  there  is  no  ad- 
translation  of  the  'Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace'  equate  life  of  Bulwer  or  critical  edition  of  bis 
(1869).  If  Bulwer  did  not  gain  much  fame  as  novels,  indicating  the  man^  important  changes 
a  poet,  he  exactly  hit  popular  tasfe  in  three  he  made  in  the  text  from  time  to  time,  Uncrit- 
plays — "The  Lady  of  Lyons'  {1838),  'Riche-  ical  editions  of  the  novels  are  numerous.  To 
lieu'  {1838)  and  'Money*  (iS^)— which  still  his  'Speeches'  (two  vols.,  Edinburgh  1874). 
keep  the  stage.  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  prefixed  a  memoir 

Bulwer's   role   in   letters   has   obscured   for  dealing  with   his  political   career.    The  period 

later  times  the  part  he  played  in  politics.     From  of  his   life  from   1803  to   1833   is  covered  by  a 

1831   to   1841   he   sat  in  parliament  as   a  liberal  most    interesting   autobiography,   half   fact   and 

member    for    St.    Ives,    Huntingdonshire,    and  half  fiction,  and  several  supplementary  chapters 

then    for   Lincoln,     After   making  his   maiden  by  his  son,  published  together  under  the  title 

apeech  in  support  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  de-  'Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains'   <2  vols.. 
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London  1883).     After  the  death  of  Lady  Lyt-  The  queen  awaken*  in  early  siving  from  h« 

Ion,   her  executrix,  Louisa  Devey.  published  in  winter'9  sle«9  beoeath  the  leaves  or  moss,  or  in 

vindication  of  her  memory  'Letters  of  the  Late  deserted  nests,  and  selects  a  nesting-place,  goi- 

Edward    Bulwer.    Lord    Lytton    to    his    Wife*  erally  in  ati  abandoned  nest  of  a  fidd-mouse,  or 

(  New  York  1889) .           Wilbur  L,  Cboss,  beneath  a  sturnp  or  sod,  and  immediately  collects 

FroftsiOr  of  English,  Yale  UnhiersUy.  a  small  amount  of  pollen  mixed  with  honey,  and 
in  this  deposits  from  seven  lo  fourteen  eggs, 
gradually  adding  to  the  pollen  mass  until  the 
first  brood  is  hatched.  Shcdoes  not  wait,  how- 
ever, for  one  brood  to  be  hatched  before  laying 

...- ».  A  anchor,  to  which  boats  may  make  '^"''"Sh  has  been  collected,  she  lays  the  eggs  for 

fast),  employed  by  hucksters  to  visit  ships  lying  the  second.  .,  ,  ■ 
at  anchor,  with  suppKcs  of  provisions,  trinkets,  r^  ^°°"  ^^  '?*  i?^^  l^^  capable  of  motion, 
clothing,  etc.  for  sale  to  the  sailors.  ^"4  eo™meiTce  feedmg  they  eat  the  po  len  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  gradually  sepa- 
BunrfiUbee,  a  wild  bee  of  some  species  of  fating,  push  their  way  in  various  dirfttiotis. 
the  genus  Bambus,  of  which  upward  of  50  spe-  E*tinB  a»  tries'  move,  and  increasmg  m  sue 
cies  mhabil  North  America.  Few  occur  in  the  1""^  rapidly,  they  soon  make  large  cavities  in 
southern  hemisphere  or  tropical  regions,  and  *"=  pollen  mass.  When  they  have  attamed  their 
none  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  or  in  Aiis-  ^""  s'^^,  they  spin  a  silken  wall  about  them, 
tralia,  while  they  are  the  only  bees  inhabiling  which  is  strengthened  by  the  old  bees  covering 
Arctic  and  Alpine  regions.  The  bumble,  or  hum-  't  w'th  a  thin  layer  of  wax,  which  soon  becomes 
ble,  bee  is  recogniied  by  its  large,  thick,  hairy  \>"^  «'"'  tough,  thus  forming  a  cell.  The 
body  and  long  bass  hum.  The  colonies  of  bum-  '*"*  "O"  Sradtraily  attain  the  pupa  stage,  and 
blebees  are  not  numerous  compared  with  those  remain  inactive  until  their  full  development, 
of  wasps,  or  the  stinglcss  or  the  honey  bee.  A  They  then  cut  their  way  out,  and  are  ready  to 
populous  colony  in  England  and  America  may  assume  their  duties  as  workers,  small  females, 
number  from  300  to  400  individuals.  The  pro-  maks.or  queens.  ,  ,.  .  - 
portion  of  sexes  and  castes  of  Bombui  mus-  ,  ^^  "^  apparent  that  the  irregular  disposition 
£or%m  in  England  were  found  by  Smith  to  be,  '>'  ^e  ""?  '=  <'"«,'<'  their  being  constructed  so 
in  a  colony  of  120,  2S  females,  36  males,  and  sg  pec'l'arly  1^  the  larva;.  After  the  first  brood, 
workers.  The  roundish  oval  cells  differ  in  size  composed  of  workers,  has  come  forth,  the  queen 
and  have  no  exact  arrangement.  Besides  the  bee  devotes  her  tmie  principally  to  her  duties  at 
cells  containing  the  young,  the  old  discarded  !"""*■  '"^  workers  supplymg  the  colony  with 
ones  are  made  to  serve  as  honey  tubs  or  pollen  honey  and  pollen.  As  the  queen  continues  pro- 
tubs,  and  there  are  also  the  cells  of  the  guest  I'fic.  more  workers  are  added,  and  the  nest  is 
or  Psithyrus  bees  (q.v.).  In  good  weather  and  '»P""l'  «'arg«d.  About  the  middle  of  sum- 
when  flowers  are  plentiful  the  bees  collect  and  ^\'^^  "«  deposited  which  produce  both 
store  honey  in  abundance,  and  when  the  empty  f!"«'  1*^^'"  ,^'"*  "f'"''-  ,^\  «8i;s  laid  after 
pupa-cells  ire  full  they  form  special  cells  made  '"«'  "'J"'''  produce  the  large. females  or 
entirelv  of  wax  and  these  are  filled  with  honev  1"e=ns  =  ^nd.  the  males  being  stiil  in  the  nest, 

the  storing  of  pollen  are  sometimes  constructed,  ^^al  in  «ich  nest  die 

Putnam  says  that  the  larva   make   iheir  own  Consult.  Putnam,    'Notes  on  the  Habits  of 

cells  o£  .Ilk,  which  are  finally  strengthened  with  some   Species  of  Humhlebees' ;  and   Packard, 

wax   by   the   old   bees.     Bumblebees   have   been  (The  Humblebees  of  New  England  and  Their 

seen  working  in  warm  raoonhght  nights.     About  Parasites*    (Proceedings  Essex  Institute,  IV.)  ; 

two  centuries  ago  Godart  stated  that  a  trum-  sharp,  'Insects,'  Part  II. 

peter  b«  >s  kept  in  some  nests  to  rouse  the  BtrniWefoot,  a  corn  or  abscess  on  the  feet 

colony  to  work  by  three  or  four  oclock  in  the  „f  j^^^^jj^  f„^,     j^^^  ^t  to  arise  from  roost- 

moming,  and  this  has   been  recently  confirmed  j^    ^^  narrow  oerches  or  walkinir  on  sharp  peb- 

by  Hofer,  who  observed  the  fact  in  his  labora-  ^1^^     -pj^p  disease  is  sometimes  incurable  but  in 

'°'^-^,J^"V*  t""nP«'""  ."as  removed   its  place  „t^„   ^aseS   yields   to   the   daily   application   of 

was  filled  the  next  morning.            ...  lunar  causric. 

There  is  a  great   deal  of  variation   in  our  T>ti        'j  j         j^j 

bumblebees,  and    besides  the  local  and  climatic  -f^Tv."'?!^;  ^  ("'"l^,*","'"*  ""^''  }°  ?*" 

varieties,   polymorphism   is   apparently  marked,  ^"''f  ^^'^  attempts  o*  up^tnlful  P<"ons  to  play 

as  Packard  has   (in  Bombui  fervidui)   detecte(i  **"?'i  opposed  to  scientific  whist  and  'the  ngor 

two  sets  of  males  and  females,  the  large  and  the  "'  "^  K^""^' 

small ;  but  whether  there  are  two  sizes  of  work-  Bummalo'ti,   a    fidi    (Harpodon    nehereus), 

t-rs  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  related    to    the    salmon,   but    marine,    which    is 

The  queen  bees  lay  their   eggs  in  masses  of  caught  in  large  quantities  on  the  western  coast 

bee-bread   attached   to   the   top   or   sides  of   the  ■>*   India,   dried,   salted,   and   exported   all    over 

old  cells,  in  little  enclosures  formed  by  thin  par-  the  East.    A  trade-name  is  "Bombay  duck." 

liiions  set  up  l>y  the  bee  after  the  eggs  have  Biunp'ing  Posts,  constructions  at  the  ends 

been  deposited.     Thus  placed,   says  Pnchard.  in  of    railroad    tracks   in    shifting   yards,   intended 

a  mass  of  food,  the  young  larvae,  on  hatching,  to    prevent    cars    from    running    off   the   track, 

begin,  by  eating  the  food,  gradually  to  construct  They   are   usually   strong  wooden   frames   with 

their  cells  in  tne  maimer  described  by  Putnam,     buffers  placed  at  such  a  height  as  tr '-  -  ■'- 
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for  this  purpose  and  portable  metal  posts  known  Palestine.'     In  additi...    .„ 

as     shipblocka     are     frequently    employed     as  literary  aptitudes   and   ambitions   kept  him    ax 

bvmpittg   posts.  work  in  spite  of  chronic  invalidism.    He  wrote 

Bumpo,  Natty.      See  LEATHEasTOCKiNC.  among  other  works,   <Romance  of  the  Rerolu- 

Bump'u».  Herman  Carey,  American  edu-  ViTfl   li^f^ri' Hi^)^?^^°/'' .I?."?'!  J'l^V 

cator:  b    Buckfield.  Maine.  5  May   1862.    He  ij;'*'h„^f°l!  ^i^\/«^? '.r^^  a  mS 

was  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1884,  ?f' vte°°\i'fLl;^^i2Lw,^;^\f^W^ 

was    professor    of    biology    at    Olivet    College^  ^    ,  ™™''"'^'^'"r°'"^i.™      L?^    h 

Mich;   1886-9;   profe-ssor   of  zoology   in    Clark  over  100 wo  copies  have  been  sold;  'My  House: 

Univirsi^yTWorcester,  Mass.,  1890^;  and  pn,-  ^°J/'fLf<'^^V^^P^V*"A-°  "^  °^^ 

fessor  of  comparative  anatomy T  Brown  Uni-  ^'-  ^^   ^t^/m^^^a"  "*  ^™'"  ^*^' 

versify  from  1892.    In  1898  he  was  appointed  f^loner  a  Novel'  (1885).    As  a  veryjronng  man 

director    of    the    biological    laboratory  ^   the  Rewrote  thrw  plays  which  were  a^:ep«d  and 

United  States  Fish  Commission  at  World's  Hole,  rt™i?."    ''*'  „^!li*"^'"'^^U>  f  ^^-^ 

Mass.     He    is    the    author    of    <A    Uboratoi?  'nt     <fc^-^,il,f^^'    1!*   ".  ?  ,^H,"  ^ 

Course  in  Invertebrate  Zoology'    (iSga).  edy,  'Marro  Bozzar.s'  an  heroic  tragedy.     The 

„  _        .     „      .       ,        .  ,  second  of  these  was  played  by  Laura  Keene,  the 

Bunce,   Francis   Marvm,  American   naval  other  two  by  James  W.  Wallack. 
officer:   b,  Hartford.   Conn.,   25   Dec.    1836;  d.  „„,  r      -i-       .  v  j    ^      .1. 

there.  19  OcL  1901.    He  entered  the  naval  ser-  ^^°'r  '^    ^^";'\'"  .  term   apphed    to    the 

vice  in  1851,  and  was  graduated  from  the  naval  Pr="'="  ff  /  certain  cUss  of  swmdlers.     The 

academy  in  185?.    In  1862  as  executive  officer  t"ckster  trades   upon  the  credulity  of  an  ap- 

of  the   Penobslot  he  took  part   in   the  engage-  P"5""''  w<»-t"^d°   ^^^^^  '"  t^e   "ty    under 

ment  with  the  rebel  batteriw  at  Yorktownf  ^a.  PWensc  of  some  connection   with   the  latter  s 

Assigned  to  temporary  duly  with  the  army,  he  *"f"*'^?'"  native  place,  or  by  similar  exp^t- 

had  charge  of  the  di^barkation  of  the  heavy  <=""■    ^f^^'.  confidence  .s    secured,   counterfea 

artillery  and  mortars  for  use  in  the  investment  money    .s    imposed    upon    him.    he    is    induced 

of    Yorktown    by    Gen.    McCellan,    April    1862.  ^°  "'.^K  'bogus*   checks,   etc.    or  even  becomes 

He  commanded  a  successful  expedition  up  Little  the  victim  of  more  direct  robbery. 
River,  between   North  and  South   Carolina,  de-  Buncombe,   swollen   political    oratory    not 

stroying  several   schooners   and  la.:^  quantities  directed   to  the  point  in  hand   or  the   audience 

of  cotton,   turpentine,   and  resin,   together   with  present,  but  to  the  achievement  of  a  charlatanic 

extensive    salt    works.     With    the    monitor    Pa-  reputation   outside.     "Twisting   the   tail    of   the 

tapsco  in   1863  he  took  part  in  all  the  actions  British   lion,"    and   other    like   feats   of   windy 

in  which  she  was  engaged   during   the  siege  chauvinism;  are   specimens  of   buncombe;    thie 

of  Charleston,  and  was  wounded  by  the  prema-  object  of  the  speaker  being,  not  primarily  to 

ture  explosion  of  a  cartridge.    Later   he  was  impress  the  hearers,  but  to  make  the  general 

chief  of  scouts  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Dahl-  populace    admire    his    swaggering    patriotism, 

gren.     On  5  Sept.   1865  he  was  placed   in  com-  The  reputed  origin  of  the  story  is  an  anecdote 

mand  of  the  monitor  Monadnock,  and  totdt  that  of  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature, 

vessel  from   Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco,  the  from  Buncombe  County  in  thai  State,  wto  told 

first  extended  sea  voyage  ever  made  by  a  moni-  the   Ihin   remnants   of   a   house   he   had   nearly 

tor.     On  I  March   1895  he  was  selected  to  com-  emptied  by  his  dull  and  pointless  remarks,  that 

mand    the    North   Atlantic    squadron,    with   the  they  might   go,   too.   as  he   was   only   *sp(iking 

rank  of  active  rear-admiral.    On  i   May  1897  for   Buncombe.'    Wheeler.    'History  of  North 

he  went  to  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  and  there  Carolina.' 

superintended  the  conversion  of  many  fast  ships  t.ji        3      l^     ai,  ,  ,.    1,  m^. 

and  yachts  for  war  service.    It  is  said  that  the  .  ^  Bunddctind,    bjiti-dil-kfind ,     or     Bandal- 

government's  policy  of  furnishing  the  navy  with  Kn«»a,  bun-dil-kand ,  India,  a  tract,  consisl- 

abundant    ammunition    for   target   practice   and  mg  partly  of  certain  British  districts  conneaed 

giving  prizes  for  the  best  shots,  a  poli^  which  w'th  the  Northwest  Provinces,  and  partly  of  a 

produced  such  admirable  results  in  the  Spanish-  numMr   oi   Small    naUve    states   subordinate   to 

American  war.   was  due  to  the  eiTorts  of  Ad-  *??   central    India   agency.     Its   surface   is    con- 

miral     Bunce     He    was     commissioned     rear-  siderably  diversified,  and  there  are  several  ranges 

admiral    6   Feb.    1898,   and   retired   from   active  "^  '''"^  some  of  which  reach  the  height  of  a.ooo 

service  25  Dec  1808.  'eet     It  has  soil  of  every  variety,  which  yidds 

_  -.,.     ^n  11     «        ■  ■!.        1.  almost    every    grain    and    plant    of    India.     Its 

XT  ^"^"f.  9''^K    ^^  :^Tk' '"*"  \'V''""ki-  wat"s  arc  wrried  by  diffeVent  streams  to  the 

New  York,  8  Feb.  18^;  d.  there,  15  May  i^  ,^       ^„^  ^  j^  ,he  Ganges.    The  total  area 

After  spending  several  years  as  clerk  in  a  sta-  f,  ^^  „  ^^^s.  of  w^ieh  the  British  dis- 

tionery  store,  and  bookseller  and  publisher  on  his  tricts  Sccupy   10.332.     P<n>ulation   of   the   latter 

own   account,   he  became   manager  of  the  pub-  .i^,,.  ,  .nncm 

lishing  house   of  James   G.   Gregory,   which   he  „'    f^^'     .         .,,      -,      ,.         -, 

conducted    very    successfully    for    many    years.  Btrndcara*,     boon  dSz- rat,     the     German 

It  was  at  his  instigation  that  the  fine  edition  of  ^c^e'^a'  council  which  represents  the   individual 

Cooper's  works,  with   steel   and    wood   engrav-  states   of  the   empire,   as   Uie   Reichstag   r.^re- 


ings  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  was  planned  and  pub-  sents  the  German  nation.    It  consists  (1900)  of 

lished.    For  a  short  time  he  was  a  reader  for  Sf  members,  and  its  functions  are  mainly  those 

Harper  &  Bros.,  but  in  1869  he  formed  a  con-  ?*  a  confirmmg  body,  although  it  has  the  privr- 

nection  with  D.  Appleton  h  Company,  that  ended  'e^e  of  rejecting  measures  passed  by  the  Reich- 

only   with    his    death.    He    edited    'Appleton's  stag. 

Journal,'     and    largely    planned    and    carried  Btmdi.    boon'de.    India,    a   principality   in 

through  for  the  firm  some  of  their  most  famous  Rajputana,  under  British  protection ;  area,  3,^00 

illustrated    publications,    such    as    'Picturesque  square  miles.    Although  small.  Boondee_  is  ini- 

Ameriea,'    'Picturesque   Europe,*    'Picturesque  portant  as  the  medium  of  conunanication  be- 
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tween    the    north    and     south.    Pop.    395,6?$.  guishes  bunions  from  corns.    It  appears  to  be 

Bundi,  the  capital,  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  boot  or  shoe  which 

its  antiquity,  numerous  temples,  and  magnificent  is  too  tight,  especially  when  the  feet  are  a  lit- 

fountains  give  it  a  very  interesting  appearance,  tie   deformed.    The  best  means  to  relieve  the 

Pop.  23,544-  pain  is  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  tumor  as 

Bun'cilow,  an  East  Indian  term  for  a.  kind  so*™  *=  possible,  to  give  rest  to  the  foot,  and 
of  country  house  with  a  thatched  or  tiled  roof,  to  apply  lotions  and  emollient  poultices. 
Bungalows  are  generally  of  one  story,  though  Bunker  HUl,  Mass.,  an  eminence,  no  feet 
sotnetimes  of  two,  and  have  verandas  running  hi|^,  in  the  Charlestown  district  of  Boston,  con- 
round  them  to  afford  shelter  from  the  sun.  nected  by  a  ridge  with  another  elevation,  ?S 
Public  bungalows  for  travelers  (daks)  are  niain-  feet  high,  named  Breed's  Hill.  These  heights 
tained  by  government  on  the  main  highways.  are  memorable  as  being  the  scene  of  a  battle, 

Bun'gay,  England,  a  market  town  in  Suf-  i?  June  1775,  ooramonly  known  as  the  battle  of 
folk,  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Waveney,  30  miles  Bunker  Hill.  The  city  of  Boston  was  occupied 
northeast  of  Ipswich.  It  is  well  built;  the  by  the  British  under  Gen.  Gage,  who  had  re- 
streets,  spacious  and  well  paved,  diverging  from  solved  to  begin  offensive  operations  against  the 
a  moderate- sized  area  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  rebels.  This  design  becoming  known  in  the 
forming  a  market-place,  in  which  is  a  hand-  American  camp,  it  was  determined  to  seize  and 
some  cross.  It  has  two  fine  churches.  The  fortify  the  heights  of  Chariestown  on  the  ni^ht 
principal  trade  is  in  com,  coal,  flour,  lime,  and  of  16  June,  The  execution  of  this  perilous  rais- 
malt,  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  business  sion  was  confided  to  Cols.  Prescott  and  Pepperell 
is  done.  There  is  also  an  extensive  printing-  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  i,000  men;  and  at 
office  and  stereotype  foundry.  Adjoining  the  dawn  of  day  a  strong  redoubt  was  already  corn- 
town  is  a  very  spacious  common.  Pop.  about  pleted  on  Breed's  Hill.  About  1,500  Americans 
4,cX)a  advanced  successively  to  the  relief  of  Prescott, 

Bonge,  boon'g*.  Alexander,  Russian  beta-  *"?  ^en.  Warren  entered  the  redoubt  as  a  vol- 
fiist:  b.  Kiev.  24  Sept.  1803;  d.  1890.  He  was  ""'«'•.  refusing  he  command  which  was  ten- 
educated  at  Dorpat,  and  after  taking  the  degree  ^"'=^  ^°  ^i""-.  A'  ?'!'*"t  ^7°  '^'"y  °'=^°^^-  '"° 
Of  M.D.  in  iSis  he  traveled  in  Siberia  and  ^"^""^^  of  the  British  advanced  to  a  simulta- 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  neous  assault;  they  were  received  with  a  terrific 
then  joined  the  mission  of  the  Academy  of  St.  S"'  f"^  ™"'^  ^™"«  "^'sed  m  disorder.  Who, 
Petersbui^  to  Pekin.  where  he  remained  eight  ^^  Americans  had  exhausted  all  their  ammura- 
months  and  procured  an  extensive  herbarium,  t'""-.  Prescott  gave  the  order  for  retreat.  They 
In   .833.  by.  Citation  of  the  Acadony  of  St.  ^!:^Zl  "/^rri,^' ^.L^h'''^^^^^ 


Petersburg,  he  made  a  second  Asiatic  journey,  '•^"f't,  and  Warren  fel .  shot  through  the  head. 

and  in   1836  settled  as  professor  of  bdtany  at  ™"^  a  bullet    The  retreat  was  hamssed  by  a 

Dorpat.     His    principal    publicaUons    are    ita-  "'*"'?  I^"  ^^o™  '''«  British  ships  and  batteries, 

logues  of  the  plants  which  he  collected  in  China  ^»t   ''«^.  "^ . "".  P""'"*   ^^""i  Charlestown 

and  near  the  Altai  Mountains  ^'*'^    ^"*  British  loss  was  226  officers  and  men 

„  „     ,     .     „  '        .       .     .       ,  killed,  and  828  wounded:  that  of  the  Americans 

Bunae,  Fredenc  George.  Russian  jurist:  b.  ,45  tiHed  or  missing,  and  304  wounded.    Al- 

Kiev     (brother    of    the    preceding)      i     March  though  a  defeat,  the  moral  result  of  this  action 

1802;  d.   1897.     He  was  educated  at  Dorpat,  and  „^   great.     The   Americans  had   seen  superior 

for  many  years   was   professor   of  law  thert  numbers  of  the  disciplined  soldiers  of  England 

His   wriUtigs,  pnncipally  upon   the  history  of  retreat  before  their  fire,  and  had  given  the  proof 

law  and  rights  in  the  countries  aronnd  the  Bal-  that  they  were  able  to  defend  their  liberties.    On 

tic  Sea,  are  numerous  and  valuable.  Breed's  Hill,  and  near  the  spot  where  Warren 

Bunscrt,  August,  ow'goost  boon'gart,  Ger-  fell,    stands   the    Bunker    Hill    Monument,    the 

man  composer :   b.  MtJlheim,  Prussia,   14  March  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Marquis 

1846.     He  studied  under  Kufferath  at  Mfilheim,  de  Lafayette,  17  June  1825.     This  monument  was 

Xt   Cologne,  and   Paris.     He  held  a  position  as  inau^rated  17  June  1843.     It  consists  of  a  plain 

musical    director   at    Kreuznach,    then    went   to  granite   shaft,  220  feet   high,  31   feet   square  at 

"-'■-     -■-■- ■        ■-      -'-  ■<--•-----'- -  --      fhg  .  ' 


Berlin,   where   he   continued   his   studies   under  the  base,  and  15  at  the  top.     The  monument  af- 

Kiel,  and  later  moved  to  Genoa.     His  composi-  fords  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  sur- 

tions    include    an    opera    cycle,    'The    Homeric  rounding  country. 

Wor!d,>    consistiiw    of  two  main  parts,    'The  Biinncr,  Henry  Cuyler,  American  author: 

Iliad,'  Mid   'The  Odyssey* ;  <Tasso'  ;  'The  Stu-  i,.  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  3  Aug.  1855 ;  d.  Nutley.  N.  J., 

dents  of  Salamanca,'  a  comic  opera;   'On  the  j,  May  i8q6.    He  became  a  journalist  in  1873, 

Wartburg> ;  and  a  number  of  songs.    The  songs  and  was  editor  of  'Puck'  from  shortly  after  its 

are  considered  his  most  successful  productions.  ^^^„    (jj]    his    death.     He    was    author    of    'A 

Bu'nias,  a  small  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat-  Woman  of  Honor'  (1883)  ■  'Airs  from  Arcady 

ural  order  Ctucifn^te,  mostly  natives  of  south-  and  Elsewhere'    (1884);   'The  Midge'    (1886); 

eastern  Europe  and  adjacent  Asia.    Some  of  the  'The   Story  of  a  New  York  House'    (1887); 

species,    especially    B.     orienlalis,    called    hill-  'Zadoc  Pine  and  Other  Stories'   (1891) ;  'Short 

mustard,   have  been   cultivated   for  forage,   and  Sixes'   (i8gi);  'The  Runaway  Browns'  (1893); 

have   become   weeds    where   they   have   escaped  'Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Lane'   {i8g6). 

from  cultivation     Since  they  are  not  very  leafy  Bim'ning,  Herbert.  English  composer:  b. 

and  are  not  relished  by  stock,  they  have  not  Lwidoo,    3    May     1863.    He    graduated    from 

become  popular,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  was  for  a  time 

Bunion,    a    small,    hard,    painful    tumor,  lieutenant  in  the  4th  Hussars,  but  resigned  hi* 

formed  in  any  part  of  the  foot,  but  e^Mcially  in  commission  to  study  music  in  France  and  Italy. 

the  metatarsal  joints.    It  consists  in  a  swelling  He  remained  abroad  four  years  (1886-90),  and 

of   the    bones    themselves,    which    fact    distin-  after  his  return  to  England  was  musical  director 
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in  the  Lyric  Theatre.  189^-3,  and  in  the  Prince 

of  Wales  Theatre,  1895-6.  Among  his  musical 
compositions  are  'Shepherd's  Call' ;  'Village 
Suite' ;  and  'La  Princesse  Osra,*  an  opera  pro- 
duced at  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  in 
July  igo2. 

Bun'odont,  a  term  applied  to  aoimals  in 
which  the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth  are  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  low  rounded  cones  or 
eusps.  The  pig  is  one  of  the  best  ejiamples 
among  living  animals ;  the  teeth  of  monkeys 
and  other  omnivorous  or  frugivorous  animals, 
including  man,  are  also  of  this  type.  It  is 
probable  that  the  molars  of  many  if  not 
all  modem  mammals  have  been  evolved 
from  bimodont  teeth,  for  tiie  anceslors  of 
many  races  of  the  modem  hoofed  animal', 
carnivora,  and  some  other  groups,  show  a 
series  of  stafjes  in  the  evolution  of  the  teeth 
leading  from  the  omnivorous  bunodont  type 
into  the  specialized  grinding  or  cutting  teeth 
(selenodont)  of  the  modem  animals.  See 
Teeth. 

Biin'aen,  Christian  Karl  Joaias  (Cheva- 
lier), German  statesman  and  philosopher:  b. 
Korbach,  Waldeck,  25  Aug.  1791 ;  d.  Bonn,  aS 
Nov.  i860.  He  studied  philology  under  Heyne 
at  Gottingen,  and  subsequently  went  to  Holland 
and  Denmark,  to  acquire  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  Danish  and  Dutch  languages.  In  1815  he 
ma^e  the  acquaintance  at  Berlin  of  the  celebrated 
Niebuhr,  and  in  1816  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied  Persian  and  Arabic  under  Sylvestre 
de  Sacy.  The  same  year  he  visited  Rome,  where 
he  married,  and  renewed  his  intimacy  witli 
Niebuhr,  then  Prussian  ambassador  at  the 
papal  court.  Niebuhr  procured  him  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  secretary  to  the  Prussian  legation, 
and  in  1823  Bunsen  assumed  Niebuhr's  duties, 
being  later,  and  in  1827,  formally  accredited  as 
resident  Prussian  minister.  In  this  capacity  he 
continued  till  1838,  and  conducted  several  im- 
portant negotiations  with  the  papal  see,  the  re- 
sult of  one  of  which  was  the  brief  of  Leo  XU. 
relative  to  mixed  marriages.  His  next  mission 
was  to  Berne,  as  ambassador  to  tlie  Swiss  Fed- 
eratiott.  During  his  residence  at  Rome  Bunsen 
had  industriously  pursued  his  philosophical  and 
historical  studies,  including  more  especially  that 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  investigations 
into  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
mankind.  The  liturgies  of  the  Church  received 
his  especial  attention,  and  a  service  of  his  own 
framing,  introduced  by  him  into  the  chapel  of 
the  Prussian  embassy  at  Rome,  was  printed  by 
order  Of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  wrote  a  pref- 
ace to  it  This  work  was  published  without 
the  author's  name  at  Hamburg  in  1846,  under 
the  title  of  'AUgemeines  Evang.  Gesang-und 
Gebetbuch*  ('General  Hymn  and  Prayer  Book 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church'),  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  new  edition  of  the  'Versuch 
Eines  Ailgemeinen  Evang.  Gesang-und  Gebet- 
buchs,*  published  at  Hamburg  in  1833. 

In  1841  Bunsen  was  summoned  to  Berlin 
from  Switzerland  to  proceed  to  England  in 
charge  of  a  mission  for  the  establishment,  in 
conjunction  with  that  country,  of  a  bishopric  at 
Jenisalem.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  nomi- 
nated Prussian  ambassador  to  England.  In  1S44 
he  was  consulted  on  the  subject  of  granting  a 
constitution  to  Pruwia,  and  id  said  to  have  drawn 


up  and  submitted  to  government  the  form  of 
one  which  bore  a  very  ciose  resemblance  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  Schles  wig- Hoi  stein  af- 
fair he  strenuously  supported  the  claims  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  German  Confederation  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Denmark.  From  the  opposite  views 
taken  by  him  to  those  of  his  government  in  re~ 
lation  to  the  Russian  war  he  was  recalled  fnxa 
London  in  1854,  and,  abandoning  politics,  retired 
to  Heidelbei^  to  devote  himself  exdusivdy  to 
literary  pursuits.  The  results  of  these  have  es- 
tablished his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  origmal  critics  in  the  department  of 
biblical  and  ecclasiastie^  histoty.  Among  these 
are  'Die  Verfassung  der  Kirchc  der  Zukunft' 
{'The  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  the  Fu- 
ture>>  (184s);  '^gyptens  Stelle  in  der  Welt- 
geschichte'  ('Egypt's  Place  in  the  World's  His- 
tory') (r845);  'Hippolytus  und  Seine  Zeit' 
('HippolytuB  and  His  Time')  (1851);  and 
lastly,  his  greatest  work,  'Bibelwerk  fijr  die 
Gwneinde'  ('Bible  Commentary  for  the  Com- 
munity'), the  first  part  of  which  was  published 
in  1858,  and  was  intended  to  be  completed  in 
1862.  It  had  occupied  his  attention  for  nearly 
30  years,  and,  as  he  informs  us,  was  re^rdcd 
as  the  grand  centre-point  to  which  all  his  literary 
and  intellectual  energies  were  to  be  devoted 
Death  interposed  to  prevent  him  completing  his 
undertaking.  Ill  health  caused  him  to  spend  the 
winters  of  1858-9  and  1859-60  at  Cannes,  in  the 
south  of  France,  returning  thence  in  the  spring 
of  i860  to  Bonn  (whither  he  had  recently  trans- 
ferred his  abode  from  Heidelberg),  where  he 
died.  Three  volumes  of  his  'Bibelwerk'  had 
been  published  at  his  death  (the  first,  second, 
and  fifth),  and  this  great  work  was  completed 
in  his  spirit  and  by  the  aid  of  his  manuscripts 
under  the  editor.ship  of  Holtzmann  and  Kamp' 
hausen,  in  nine  vofumes  (1858-70). 

Bunsen,  Robert  WUfaclni  Ebcrard,  Ger- 
man cliemist:  b.  Gottingen,  31  March  r8ti ;  d. 
16  A«g.  1899.  He  studied  at  Gottingen  Univer- 
sity, and  at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Cassel  1836 ;  extraordinary  profesaor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg  1838,  and  ordinary  professor 
there  1841;  professor  at  Breslau  1851;  and 
finally  professor  of  experimental  chemistry  at 
Heidelberg  1852.  Among  his  many  discoveries 
and  inventions  are  the  production  of  magnesium 
in  quantities,  magnesium  light,  spectrum  analy- 
sis, and  the  electric  pile  and  the  burner  which 
bear  his  name  (see  below).  Among  his  works 
are  'Chcmische  Analyse  durch  Spektralbeobach- 
tungen*  (with  Kirchhoff,  tSSt ;  new  ed.  i8os)  : 
'Gasometrische  Methoden'  {1857;  English  by 
Roscoc)  ;  and  'Anleitung  zut  Analyse  der 
Aschen  und  Mineral wasser'  (1874).  He  re- 
tired from  active  teaching  in  1889. 

Bunsen  Battery,  a  modification  of  the 
Grove  battery,  plates  or  bars  of  gaa  coke  beiiv 
used  instead  of  platinum.  The  electromotive 
force  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  Grove  bat- 
tery. 

Bunsen  Burner,  a  form  of  pas-burner 
especially  adapted  for  heating,  consisting  of  a 
tube  in  which,  by  means  of  holes  in  the  side, 
the  gas  becomes  mixed  with  air  before  consump- 
tion, so  that  it  gives  a  non-illuminating,  smoke- 
less flanie.  Burners  of  this  nature  are  part  of 
the  indispensable  outfit  of  a  chemical  laboratory. 


BUNTINGS,  CANARIES,  ETC. 


1.  Lapland  Longspur  Bunting'  4-  Meadow  Bunting. 

J.  Chaffinch.  -.  CMtH-uU. 

I.  Wild  Canary.  6.  Rowbreasted  Grosbeak  (Malei.  2  . 

T.  Reed  Bunting  {Male  and  Female) 
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Bant,  sometimes  called  Smut  Ball,  Pepper  dent  of  the  Methodist  Conference;  17  years  too- 

Brand,  and  Brand  Bladders,  the  most  formi-  sionary  secretary;  and  three  years  as  editor.    In 

dable  disease,  perhaps,  to  which  wheat  is  subject,  1835  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  theological 

but  one  which  may  in  most  instances  be  greatly  school,  and   was   looKed   upon   as   the   acknow- 

mudified,  and  which  seldom  in  the  present  day  ledged  leader  of  the  Methodists,  superintending 

docs  material  injury,  except  where  there  is  care-  the  interests  of  the  body  at  home  and  abroad, 

Ices   cultivation.     Like   many   other   of  the   dis-  while,  at  the  same  time,  his   influence  was  felt 

eases  to  which  the  cereal  plants  are  subject,  it  in  other  evangelical  denominations,  and  also  in 

arises    from    the    attack   01    a   parasitic    fungus  the  political  world,  statesmen  frequently  resort- 

{Uredo   caries).     It   is   generated   in   the   ovary  ing  to  him  for  advice.     Yet  he  derived  only  the 

of  wheat  and  a  few  other  CramineiF,  and  very  ordinary  emoluments  of  S  Methodist  minister  — 

rarely  on  the  stem.    It  is  formed  at  an  early  a  yearly  salary  of  ii^o,  with   house-rent  and 

stage  of  growth,  before  the  ear  is  free  from  the  taxes.    During  all  the  distractions  connected  with 

sheath;  and  indeed  the  plants  which  are  affected  the  secessions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  "Wes- 

by  the  parasite   may  be   readily    recognized   by  leyan  body.  Dr.   Bunting   remained  a  firm,  i 

their  unusual  luxuriance,  being  generally  several  "  '        '     ' '       '    '      '     "' 

inches  higher  than  plants  not  affected,  larger  in 

bulk,  and  often  producing  a  greater  number  of  tne  nanas  ot  jonn  Wesley,  ana  to  nis  mnuence 
stems  from  the  same  root.  The  bunted  grains  and  indefatigable  zeal  are  largely  to  be  ascribed 
are  shorter  and  blunter  than  the  sound,  of  a  the  permanency  and  prosperity  of  the  Wesleyan 
dark-green  when  young,  but  when  old  of  a  pale  connection, 
brown,  or  sometimes  nearly  black.  The  con- 
tents of  the  ovary  are  reduced  to  a  uniform  Bontins,  one  of  a  group  of  cone-billed  birds, 
black  powder  or  paste,  which  has  an  offensive  forming  the  genus  Eniberisa,  represented  in 
smell  like  that  of  decayed  fish.  Various  sub-  Europe  by  several  large,  brown -streaked,  or 
stances  have  been  used  by  cultivators  to  prevent  jtllowish  linchcs,  of  wliich  the  corn-bunting, 
the  growth  of  bunt,  such  as  salt,  quicklime,  arse-  reed-bunling,  and  cirl-bunting  (qq.v.)  are  well 
nic,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc.  Careful  washing  known  in  Great  Britain.  The  corn-bunting, 
and  a  selection  of  good  seed  will  alone  prevent  which  is  considerably  larger  than  a  house  spar- 
much  mischief,  but  it  is  advisable  to  take  some  row.  is  brown  in  color  with  darker  streaks  on 
more  stringent  measures  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  upper  parts  or  whitish  brown  with  dark 
the  vitality  of  the  bunt  spores.  For  this  purpose  brown  spots  and  lines  on  the  imder  parts,  and 
Dombasles  method  is  the  most  successful.  It  has  a  slightly  forked  tail.  The  rced-buniing 
consists  in  thoroughly  wetting  the  grain  with  a  has  a  black  head  and  throat  and  the  nape  and 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salts),  sides  of  the  neck  are  white.  The  head  of  the 
then  drying  the  wheat  with  quicklime,  which  cirl-bunting  is  olive-green,  with  bright  yellow 
combines  with  the  water  to  make  sulphate  of  patches  on  the  cheek  and  over  the  eyes.  The 
lime  (gypsum),  which  acts  as  a  manure,  while  term  is  used  in  the  United  States  for  two  or 
the  caustic  soda  destroys  the  vegetative  powers  three  similar  birds,  such  as  the  dick-cissel,  and 
of  the  bunt  spores.  snow-bunting    (qq.v.).     All    the    huntings    are 

Banter  Suidatone,  one  of  the  three  great  ^°°^  *'"1'^''^J  ^"^  '^'"^  f™  is  appl'ed  by  dealers 

divisions  of  Triassic  formation.    It  is  the  low-  '"  "»*  ^"''^^  "«'  ""'^  "  ^^^  '^"^  European 

est,  that  is,  the  oldest,  of  the  series.     It  corre-  '""*^'«^'.'''"   ">  .""^-'y  .°t^er  seed-eaters,  such 

spends  to  the  gris  bigarrf  (variegated  freestone  »*  "^  <"'t»'an  and  our  mdigo-bird. 
or  grit)  of  tiie  French,     In  the  Hartr  it  is  more  Bunting,  a  ihin  woolen  stuff,  of  which  flags 

than   1.000  feet  thick;   m   Cheshire  and   Lanca-  arc   usually   made;   hence,   flags,   collectively. 
shire,  England,  about  600.    The  footprints  for-         t.     ■      1.     . 

merly    known    as    those    of   chirotherium,    now  Bnnya-Diinya,   the  natrve  Australian  name 

known  to  be  labyrinthodont,  are   found   in   the  of  the /Jrokcaria  (.irfi«J/»i,  a  fine  Queensland  tree 

hunter ;  the  plants  are  chiefly  ferns,  cycads,  and  W't"  <^nes  larger  than  3  man's  head,  containing 

conifers.  seeds  tliat  are  eagerly  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Buntine,  Jabcz,  English  clergyman:  b.  Bunya^^  John,  English  preacher  and  author: 
Monyash,  Derbyshire,  1778;  d.  London,  16  June  h,  Elstow,  Hear  Bedford,  Bedfordshire,  Eng- 
1858.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  Wes-  land.  1628;  d.  Swan  Hill,  Londoo,  31  Aug.  16S8. 
leyan  Churdi  and  removed  to  Manchester  when  The  Bunyans  were  an  old  family  in  Bedford- 
he  was  a  diild.  While  at  school  he  attracted  shire  but  Bunyan's  immediate  ancestors  for 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Percival.  who  employed  him  several  generations  had  been  obscure,  and  Bun- 
as his  amanuensis,  and  at  his  death  made  him  yan's  own  father,  Thomas  Bunvan,  was  a 
one  of  his  executors.  He  early  joined  the  tinker.  Ot  his  molher,  Margaret  Bentley,  little 
Church;  became  a  traveling  preacher  in  1799;  '"•  known.  In  spite  of  their  lowliness,  however, 
joined  the  Conference  after  the  death  of  Mr.  these  parents  trained  Bunyan  with  some  care 
Wesley,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Oldham  cir-  and  sent  him  to  the  Bedford  schools.  Then  he 
cuit.  After  traveling  four  years  he  was  sent  to  took  up  the  trade  of  tinker,  at  which,  until  he 
London,  where  he  gained  great  popularity  as  a  became  an  established  preacher,  he  worked  in- 
pulpit  and  platform  orator.  After  remaining  diistriously.  In  the  latter  _part  of  1645  and  the 
two  years  in  London  he  was  removed  to  Man-  early  months  of  the  following  year  he  fought  in 
Chester,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  the  Civil  War,  hut  on  which  side  is  uncertain. 
advocate  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline  in  Fronde  maintains  that  he  was  in  the  Roj-alist 
a  controversy  with  some  disaffected  Methodists,  army,  whereas  Macaulay  and  Brown,  to  whom 
In  this  controversy  he  gave  such  evidence  of  a  the  weight  of  authority  must  be  given,  state 
knowledge  of  the  polity  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  that  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Bunyan 
as  leciired  for  him  the  favor  of  the  entire  body  was  with  the  Parliamentarians.  In  1646,  he 
to  which  he  beloiured.    He  was  four  times  preti-  returned  to  his  trade  in  Elstow,  and  at  abow  . 
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the  age  of  twenty  raarried  a  wife,  whose  good-  a  year,  but  partly  from  texts  in  the  Bible,  and 

ness  of  character  is  the  accepted  proof  that  partly  from  the  ministrations  of  Gifford  and 
Bunysu)  was  belter  than  he  represented  himselL  Luther's  'Comment  on  the  Galatians,'  he  re- 
Of  far  more  importance  in  giving  character  ceived  some  comfort.  Even  so,  he  was  sub- 
to  Bunyar's  career  was  his  spiritual  life.  Be-  ject  to  another  temptation,  which  endured  a 
sides  being  brought  up  religiously  and  at  a  tiiii'j  year,  'to  sell  and  part  with  the  most  blessed 
of  peculiarly  strong  belief  in  the  literal  truth  Christ.*  He  feared  that  he  had  committed  the 
of  hell  and  heaven,  of  damnation  and  atone-  unpardonable  sin,  and  he  was  so  torn  between 
ment,  of  devils  and  evil  spirits,  Bunyan's  boy-  despair  and  hope  that,  after  another  conflict  of 
hood  and  early  manhood  were  not  only  a  con-  three-quarters  of  a  year,  he  fell  into  sickness, 
ttnual  struggle  between  the  inclinations  of  an  Even  then  he  was  tempted,  but  his  mind  and 
active,  pleasure-loving  youth  and  the  terror  lest  body  grew  whole  together,  and  from  this  time 
he  be  doomed  to  eternal  perdition,  but  also  on,  about  1655,  he  seems  to  have  felt  himself 
a  spiritual  anguish   heightened  by  one  of  the  redeemed. 

most  imaginative  of  minds  of  which  there  is  In  1653  Bunyan  joined  the  Bedford  church, 
record.  °He  was,"  says  William  James  ('The  and  two  years  later,  "after  I  had  been  about 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience'),  'a  typical  five  or  six  years  awakened,*  he  began  preaching 
case  of  the  psychopathic  temperament,  sensi-  at  the  suggestion  of  "some  of  the  most  able 
tive  of  conscience  to  a  diseased  degree,  beset  by  cf  the  saints."  He  was  at  first  appalled  by  the 
doubts,  fears,  and  insistent  ideas,  and  a  victim  gravity  of  his  mission,  but  finding  that  he  gave 
of  verbal  automatisms,  both  motor  and  sen-  comfort  to  many  he  grew  more  confident.  The 
sory.  These  were  usually  texts  of  Scripture  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  "I 
which,  sometimes  damnatory  and  sometimes  preached  what  I  felt,  what  I  smartingly  did 
favorable,  would  come  in  a  half-hallucinatory  feel;  even  that  tmder  which  my  poor  soul  did 
form  as  if  they  were  voices,  and  fasten  en  his  groan  and  tremble  to  astonishment.*  So  great 
mind  and  buffet  it  between  them  like  a  shuttle-  was  the  sincerity  and  success  of  his  mission  that 
cock.*  Though  in  most  ways  a  wholly  respect-  he  raised  for  himself  much  opposition  among 
able  character,  he  speaks  of  himself,  m  his  au-  the  Anglican  divines,  and  was  mnch  slanderea 
tobiography,  'Grace  Abounding,'  as  a  most  Almost  simultaneously,  he  "began  his  very  pro- 
blasphemous  youth,  in  return  for  which  he  was  lific  career  as  author  with  a  book  of  controversy 
warned  and  tormented  by  visions  to  which  he  directed  against  the  Quakers,  'Some  Gospel 
gave   little   heed.      When    the    visions   left   him  Truths  Opened'    (1656). 

he  tells  us  that  he  became  worse,  nor  were  some  On  iz  Nov.  1660,  shortly  after  the  return  of 
narrow  escapes  from  death  stifficient  to  make  Charles  II.,  Bunyan  was  arrested  for  preaching. 
him  repent.  His  marriage  had  a  good  effect  on  Refusing  toflee  or  to  agree  not  to  preach,  he 
hhn ;  he  went  to  church  regularly  and  was  rev-  was  lodged  in  the  Bedford  county  jail.  Failing 
erent,  though,  he  says,  in  a  formal  way.  He  'o  get  his  case  heard,  he  remained  here  for 
flifl  liked  his  sports  and  was  in  the  habit  of  twelve  years,  except  for  a  few  weeks  of  liberty 
playing  cat  on  the  village  green  Sunday  after-  in  1666.  During  his  unjust  imprisonment.  Bun- 
noons.  The  effect  of  a  peculiarly  vivid  vision  yan  had  some  access  to  the  outside  world,  fre- 
of  a  warning  voice  from  heaven  while  he  was  in  quenfiy  visiting  his  church  and  once  going  as 
the  act  of  striking  the  cat.  was  to  make  him  far  as  London.  In  the  sense  that  he  bad  mnch 
despair  of  ever  being  redeemed  from  his  wicked  leisure  towrite,  his  confinement  was  of  advan- 
courses.  Yet  he  began  to  mend  his  ways,  first  tage  to  him.  He  composed  and  had  published 
giving  up  his  profanity,  then  his  love  of  bell-  many  books  of  which  the  most  famous  was 
ringing,  and  lastly  his  dancing,  though  it  took  'Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners' 
him  "nearly  a  full  year  before  he  could  quite  {1666),  On  his  release,  in  1672,  from  jail,  in 
leave  that."  He  became  esteemed  as  a  godly  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
man.  but  he  fearsd  that  he  had  no  depth  of  re-  of  Charles  II,,  he  became  minister  of  the  Bed- 
pentance.  Overhearing  some  poor  old  women  ford  church.  In  1675-^,  Bunyan  was  agam 
talking  of  the  new  hirth  and  of  the  ways  of  imprisoned,  this  time  for  six  months  in  the 
resisting  the  devil,  he  became  convinced  that  he  small  jail  on  Bedford  bridgt  The  fact  is  tm- 
"wanted  the  true  tokens  of  a  truly  godly  man.*  portant  because  it  is  probable  that  there  he 
Though  he  meditated  much  on  their  sayings  wrote,  among  other  books,  at  least  two-thirds  of 
though  he  gave  up  all  his  evil  companions,  and  t^ie  first  part  of  'Pilgrim's  Progress.'  This 
once  or  twice  had  visions  of  the  way  ta  sal-  part  was  first  published  in  1678,  and  a  second 
vation.  two  questions  obtruded  themselves,  edition  with  some  additions,  as  the  character  of 
•Whether  he  was  elected?"  and  ,*How  if  the  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman,  appeared  the  same  year. 
day  of  grace  should  now  be  past  and  gone?"  The  third  came  oat  early  m  1679  and  since  then 
After  much  questjoning,  distress  of  mind,  and  editions  have  been  numberless.  The  second 
manifold  temptations  that  Satan  put  in  his  part  appeared  in  January  1685,  In  the  interval 
way,  he  gained  some  comfort  from  the  Scrip-  between  the  two  were  published  the  other  books 
tures.  The  preachmg  and  talk  of  Gifford,  the  for  which  Bunyan  is  best  known  next  to  'PU- 
Bedford  minister,  made  him  feel  worse  and  grim's  Progress*  and  'Grace  Abounding'— 
worse;  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  utterly  base  ^The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman'  (1680) 
and  corrupt.  Temporary  comfort  came  in  the  and  'The  Holy  War>  (i68z).  Aside  from  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  but  about  «a  month  after,  a  imprisonment  of  1685  and  some  persecution 
very  great  storm  came  down  upon  me,  which  Bunyan's  last  years  were  quiet.  His  influence 
handled  me  twenty  times  worst  than  all  I  had  from  his  preaching  and  his  writing  was  vtry 
met  with  before.*  Satan  was  continually  with  widely  diffused,  and  he  was,  in  these  respects, 
him;  he  feared  that  he  had  blasphemed  against  second  to  scarcely  any  roan  in  £jigland.  He 
the  Holy  Ghost    This  temptation  lasted  about  met  his  death  in  doing  a  characteristic  act  of 
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charity:  having  successfully  reconciled  a  father  pathies  with  the  French  revolutionists,  he  re- 
and  son  at  Reading,  he  was,  while  contintiing  sorted  to  Corsica,  where  he  commenced  a  jour- 
his  journey  to  London,  overtaken  by  a  rain  nal  of  so  inflammatory  a  character  that  he 
storm_  and  died  from  the  effects  of  the  expo-  became  involved  in  difficuhies  with  the  govern- 
sure,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  ment    After  having  spent  some  time  in  Sardinia, 

Bunyan  ranks  among  the  most  popular  of  where  he  was  invited  to  draw  up  a  liberal  con- 
English  authors:  his  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  is  stitution  for  the  people,  he  went  to  Paris  to 
said  to  be  read  more  widely  than  any  other  urge  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  Corsican  is- 
boofc  in  the  language,  except  the  Bible.  It  has  land  of  St,  Pierre  for  annexation  to  France. 
been  translated  into  over  70  foreign  tongues.  French  citizenship  was  conferred  upon  him;  he 
The  reasons  for  its  extraordinary  vogtic  lie  in  was  employed  in  important  missions  in  Corsica 
the  simplicity  of  the  Style,  the  fervor  of  the  and  Oneglia,  and  became  an  ardent  partisan  of 
imaKination,  the  universality  of  its  spiritual  ap-  the  Terrorists.  Having  been  detained  for  some 
peal;  no  book  is  more  .widely  intelligible  or  time  in  prison  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he 
freer  from  sectarian  dogmas.  In  all  his  books  founded  the  Pantheon  Association,  and  when  this 
he  appears  as  an  unsurpassed  master  of  a  sim-  was  dissolved  by  the  govemment  he  joined  the 
pie,  direct,  vernacular  style.  conspiracy   of    Babeuf  and    was    sentenced    to 

Bibliography. —  Editions    of    Bunyan's    four  transportation,  bitt  was  finally  permitted  to  re- 

more  important  works  are  numerous,  and  there  tire  to  Geneva,  and  afterward  went  to  Brussels, 

are  several  of  his  collected  works.    Altogether  where  in  1828,  he  published  his  'Conspiration  dc 

he  wrote  about  60  books.    Among  the  many  Babeuf.'     Returning  to  Paris  after  the  revolu- 

lives  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Brown.  'John  Bun-  tion  of  1830,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  pov- 

yan.  His  Life,  Times,  and  Work'    {i88s\  is  erty  and  obscurity. 

the  most  complete  and  authoriutive.    Froude's  Buoiwrroti,  Michael  Angelo.  See  Michel- 

life    m   the    'Enghsh   Men   of   Letters'     (1880)  xircKLa 

and    that    by    Canon    Venables    in    the    *Great  i».,„„„„„!„j     rTi-,™-„i    n. ».-.*.       -     -„'^- 

Writers  Series'  are  also  good;  to  the  Utter  a  vx w="?,^°"k"^ „^°T^i^     S^  .^^^.^^l,^ 

full  bibliography  is  added      Consult  also  Dow-  J^^i",^     bwo-n6n-chen^     Italian     composer: 

den.    'Puntan   and   Anglican    Studies'    (igoi)  b.  Modena,  i6??.    !n  1697  he  went  to  Vienna 

and  lamp*  ob    rit    (itrtSt  ^"^  ^°°"  ^™'' '"  Berhn,  where  his  opera  'Poli- 

and  James  of.  cil.   (I9t»J.  f^^^,   j^^^  ^^^^  success.     After  living  a  while 

WiLUAM  T.  Bmrsm,  at  Rome,  he  went,  m  1720,  to  London,  and  bc- 

ProfettOT  of  Engluh,  Columbia  Unwernty.  came  there  one  of  the  most  powerful  rivals  of 

Bunzlau,  boontz  low,  the  name  of  several  HandeL    Everything  in  England   at  that  time 

European  towm:  was  made  to  bear  upon  party  politics,  and  Buo- 

I.  A   town   of   Prussia,   m   the   provmce   of  noncini  became  the  favorite  of  the  Whigs,  while 

Silesia,  near  the  Bober,  25  miles  west  of  Lieg-  Handel  was  supported  by  the  Tories.    But  upon 

nitz.    It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  fortifica-  ,  trial  of  skill,  in  an  opera  of  their  joint  cont- 

tions,  but  handsome  promenades  now  cover  most  position,    the    talent    and    taste    of    Buononcini 

of    the    area    once    occupied    by   them.     In    the  proved  an  unequal  match  for  the  genius  of  his 

market-place   is  an  iron  obelisk  to  the  Russian  livaL 

SSftufc-        ■       •                                       '•  «-15n'ti    (Dili.   G.«K«,L«),   ItalUn  p.inm, 

1.  JOMO  BOKZUO.  .  town  of  BohemU,  31  f  "t'„S''  SK^V  LI'",'^''    'J'^j.  '^ 

?i,  ^n  „M  ,Sj   f  .J     V™  i,    .„J  «w  ««  ""y  ""■'>"  «'  '•  ««Pt  <''"^»-    Cosmo 

tie.  an  old  and  a  new  town-house,  and  otner    j,   \*.j;.- i ; .i._    j.„  .  -    j 

M,„„m,  buiMing,.    It.  inbabitanti  .,e  chMy  uJ^TuT^lfi^fJi^^^T.i^i 

'^T^'a...  t).....^  .t.   -  ™-ii  t^-^  «i  T>»i.«:..  Vasari.     He  displayed  great  versatility  of  mind, 

■.^i^"  ^nS^pfi^'  *  "^  *'*™  °    Bohemia,  ^  ^^^,i^^  „^  >^  «;„  ^     ^^^^^            ^ 

situated  on  the  Elbe.  pamting,    sculpture,   and   architecture,   but   dis- 

BuoI-Schau«iBtein,bwal-9how'en-stin,  K«rl  tinguished  himself  as  a  mathematician,  a  miliUry 

Ferdinand   (Count),  Austrian   statesman:  b.  engineer,  and  an  inventor  of  machines. 

17  May  179?;  d.  Vienna.  28  Oct  1865-    He  was  ^          ^^^            ^      ^     j^  ^     employed 

minister   m   succession  at   Carlsruhe,    Stuttgart.  poi„t"out  the  particular  situation  of  anything 

Turin,  and  S  .  Petersburg     He  was  second  Aus-  ^^^^  ^         ^^  ^     ^^^..^  ^^^^^       ^  ^^^     | 

trian  plenipotentiary  at  the  Dresden  Conference  ^^                 1  „..;.„,  -u™,   .nd  consiructinnjL 

(l8so).  after  which  he  was  minister  at  London  4t^*'  ^"v.'?™  f""^/.^?^!*  ™     „T^^^^^^ 

r^i  .1       J    ..t      ret.            '1.     _          II  J   !-■_  1  ne  can  buoy  is  ot  a  conical  lorm  and  is  used 

antjJ  the  toth  of  Sch»at,mb«g  rralled  h,m  ,      poi„i„g  out  .boaU,  und^tainks.  Mc    Cb.n- 

to.  V..ijna  to  hold  the  portfolio  »<  'otoB""/-  „,,  {„„„  t,c  u.nally  baiot.d  red  on  the  Kat- 

«,,       J  Prai'irf  «  Iht  V'.CT"  S?"  r"     '."  board  l»nd  coming  in"rom  ..a,  and  black  on 

1S55.  «.d  reprncntcd  Au.tria  at  the  Congtei.  ,,,,  ^^  ^^^^    ^'^  ^^  ^^  nmbcrcd  in  order 

Ot  i^ns.  from  seaward,  with  even  numbers  on  the  star- 

Bnonaptrte,  bwo-na-par  te.    See    Bona-  board  and  odd  numbers  on  the  port  hand.    The 

VASTS.  cask  buoy  is  in  the  form  of  a  cask;  the  larger 

Buoiurottd,bwo-nar-r£t'te,  FilippO=  b.  Pisa,  are  employed  for  mooring,  and  are  called  moor- 

II  Nov,   1761;  d.  Paris.   15  Sept   1837.     He  re-  ing     buoys.     Spar     buoys     are     wooden     poles 

ceived  an  excellent  education  under  the  auspices  weighted  at  the  thick  end,  by  which  they  are 

of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  but  forfeiting  the  moored.    Tliey  are  used  in  inland  waters  and 

friendship  of  tlut  prince  on  account  of  his  sym-  in  situations  where,  by  reason  o'  '      ' 
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would  be  damaged  in  winter.    Whistling  buoys  size,  some  of  which  are  narrow  and  long,  others 

are  provided  with  apparatus,  operated  by  the  broad  and  obtuse.    The  foot-stalks  of  the  larger 

waves,  which  compresses  air  and  discharges  It  leaves  have,  on  their  upper  side^  near  their  bast, 

through  a  whistle.     A  bell  buoy  is  a  large  fixed  two   sharp   teelh   standing   upward,   and   a  little 

buoy  to  which  is  attached  a  bell  which  is  sounded  higher  there   are   generally   two   or   three  more 

by  the  heaving  of  the  sea,  serving  as  a  signal  growing  on  the  edge  of  the  leaves.     The  flowers 

in  foggy  weather.    The  life  or  safety  buoy  is  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  single; 

intended  to  keep  a  person  afloat  till  he  can  be  these  are  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  have  jcalj 

taken   from   the  water.     Its  most  usual   form  is  calyxes.     It    grows    naturally    in    America.    B. 

a  ring  of  cork  covered  with  painted  canvas  and  arborescent,   tree   ox-eye,   seldoni   grows  higher 

having  beckets  at  its  circumference.    Life  buoys  than  three  feet^  sending  out  many  stalks  from 

are  sometimes  equipped  with  a  port-fire  or  sig-  the    root,    which    are    succulent;    it    has    spear- 

nal  light  which  is  kmdled  by  pulling  a  lanyard  shaped  leaves,  placed  opposite ;   the  flowers  are 

at    the    moment    of    heaving    overboard.      Gas  produced  upon  foot-stalks,  which  are  two  inches 

buoys    are    charged    witli    compressed    gas    and  long:   the  flowers  are  lacger  than  those  of  the 

provided   with   a  suitable  burner.     The  gas   be-  B.    frutescetu,    and    of    a    bright   yellow   color. 

ing    lighted,    and    burning    continuously,    such  They  amear   in   July,    August,   and   September. 

buoys  serve  as  a  guide  at  nighL     Electric  buoys  Some   of  the  Buphlhalmvttt   plants   are   shrubs, 

are   illuminated  1^  connection  with  power   on  but  most  of  them  are  herbs.    The  flowers  are 

shore  by  means  of  a  cable.  commonly  terminating,  and  mostly  of  a  yellow 

BupaliB,  bu'pa-lfls,  Greek  sculptor:  fl.  at  «ol<"'.  See  Ox-bte. 
Chios  about  500  b.c.  He  and  his  brother  Athe-  Bnprashun,  a  town  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
nis  are  best  known  for  their  satirical  conflict  Ells,  often  mentioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  the 
with  the  poet  Hipponax.  Augustus  adorned  chief  cities  of  the  Epians.  It  had  ceased  to  ex- 
many  of  the  Roman  temples  with  works  of  the  ist  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  the  name  was  still 
two  brothers,  who  used  the  pure  white  marble  attached  to  a  district  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  Paros.  Pausanias  represents  Bupalus  as  be-  of  the  Larisstis,  and  on  the  road  leading  from 
ing  an  elegant  architect  as  well  as  a  sculptor.  Dyme  to  EHs.    The  region  is  now  identified  with 

Biq)haga,  bu-fa-ga.  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  *e  plain  of  Bakouma. 
starling  family  iStumida),  whose  species  are  BupreaUdae,  bn-prl!B'tT-de,  a  family  of 
found  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  where  they  are  coleopterous  insects  (beetles),  many  of  which 
of  great  use  from  their  habit  of  feeding  on  the  are  remarkable  tor  the  splendor  of  their  ap- 
parasites  infesting  cattle.  They  arc  popularly  pearance.  This  family  is  included  in  the  pen- 
known  as  beef-eaters  or  ox-pecjters,  and  are  tamerous  section  of  Coleoplera,  which  was 
distinguished  from  the  true  starlings  by  a  formed  by  Latreille,  and  so  named  because  the 
stouter  beak,  bare  nostrils,  more  curved  claws,  members  of  it  ^ave  five  joints  in  the  tarsi.  The 
and  some  other  characters.  The  South  African  characters  of  the  Buprestid*  are;  body  ovate, 
ox-pecker  (B.  africano)  inhabits  Natal,  while  elongated,  somewhat  broad  and  obtuse  in  front, 
farther  north  the  genus  is  represented  by  a  red-  but  pointed  behind ;  eyes  oval,  with  the  antennae 
billed  species  (B.  erylhrorkynchd) .  A  third  inserted  between  them;  jaws  powerful.  They 
species  is  found  still  farther  no.th  and  also  in  walk  slowly,  but  fly  with  great  rapidity,  eppe- 
tiie  Transvaal.  cially   in   warm   weather.     They   are  very   fond 

Bupbagus,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  son  of  °^  sunning  themselves  on  bushes  or  the  branches 

Japetus  and  Thornax.  who  was  kilJed'  by  Diana  *>'  ""^^'i'     ^'^en  ore  attempts  to   seize   them. 


....   „.i  attempt  upon  her  chastity.    A  river  of  sometimes  even  when  one  approaches  them,  they 

Arcadia  was  named  after  him,    Buphagos  was  ^"0*  themselves  to  tall  suddenly  to  the  earth, 

also  one  of  the  surnames  of  Hercules,  which  was  "r  fly  raprdly  away.    Tliere  are  several  hundred 

given  to  him  on  account  of  his  gluttony  species  belongmg  to  this  tamdy,  most  of  which 

B.«.i.n«i.     kB  (R'-,,,     irL,     iL^utj-^      «__  "'■'^  found  within  the  tropics,  and  the  tropical 

lHl.fr^^n^;i.nM.r^,  '£V„?^«,„,^  *t«ines  are  those  which  ar^  chiefly  distinguished 

kdler).  a"  anc^m  Athenian  festival  m  honor  of  ^y  the  brilliancy  of  their  colors.     The  prevail- 

Zeus    celebrated    every    year   on    the    14th   of  -^    ^^,^^  ^    ^^^^  ^^  ^              ^^^        R^^  ^^ 

!^l?_^r;i=^™,t,'^r»^r  LhK^'  h«  often    found  of  a  blue,   red,  golden,  or  other 

wneat  were  placed  on  the  altar,  and  the  ox  des- , tl       u      .; '  t    i  i_l_  ..     ._u;.i.    :. 

knowing  the  author  of  the  deed,  made  inquiry,  .^i,-  i,   „„,;„,„,   ;,.   ;„   „   „„,;  .. 

and,  failing  to  ascertain  anything,  tor  Jack  of  a  *'"'^  continent  it  is   a  native. 

better  victim  arraigned  the  axe,  found  it  guilty,  Bura,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  daughter  of 

and   condemned   it.     The   Buphonia  were   also  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  the 

called  Diipolia.  offsprhig  of  Ion  and  Helice,  from  whom  Bura, 

Buphthalmum.  in  botany,  a  gentts  of  the  or    Buris.   once    a   flourishing  city  ot  _  ancient 

Syngenesia  Polygamia  Super««a;  natural  order,  Greece,   on    the   Bay  of  Corinth,  received   iti 

Composifir  Opposiitfoiia ;  Corvmhiferd,  Tussicu.  name. 

Essential  character:  stigma  of  the  hermaphro-  Bura,  in   ancient    Greece,  one   of  the   t» 

dite  floscutes  undivided;   seeds  have  the  sides,  original   A-chfean   cities,   which    stood    formerly 

especially  in  the  ray,  edged:  receptacle  chaffy,  close  to  the  sea,  on  th(^  Bay  of  Corinth,  but. 

There  are   12  species,  of  which  B.   frulcscens,  having  been    destroyed,    with    the  neighboring 

shrubby  ox-eye,  rises  with  several  woody  stems  town   ot   Helice.   by   a   terrible   earthquake,  the 

from  the  root,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  8  or  surviving  inhabitants  rebtillt  ft  afterward  about 

\o  feet,  furnished  with  leaves  very  unequal  in  40  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near  the  small  river 
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Buraicus.    Bura   was   situated    on   a   hill,   and  the  crossing  of  a  single  fruit  in  a  small  wild 

contained  temples  of  Ceres,  Venus,  Bacchus,  and  plum  with  only  part  of  a  stone  with  the  French 

Lucina,  the  statues  of  which  were  sculptured  by  prune ;    the    percentage   of    stoncless    fruits    is 

Euclidas  of  Athens.    On  the  banks  of  the  river  frradualW    increasing   with    succeeding   genera- 

Buraicus  was  a  cave  consecrated  to  Hercules, ,  lions.    The  sugar  prune,  which  promises  to  sup- 

and  an  oracie  usually  consuhed  by  the  throwing  plant  the   French   prune  in   California,  is   a  se- 

of  dice.    The  ruins  of  Bura  are  close  lo  the  lecled  product  of  a  second  or  third  generation 

road  from  Megastelia  to  Vastitza,  and  the  cave  variety  of  the  Pelite  d'Agen,  a  very  variable 

of  Hercules  Buraicus  is  visited  by  tourists.  French  prune.    The  Bartktt  phim,  cross  of  the 

B«r-m«igold.  a  large  genus  of  annual  and  K,"f  ^  h' "f  l  "'"ir"'  ^''.*f''  D^'^^-^e./Bur- 

perennial  herbs  {Bidenf)   Zl  the  natural  order  t«nk  hybrid,  has  the  exact  tragra.ice  and  flavor 

fowfW.tT,   mostly   natives   of    North    America.  °i'^Lr-'lt,H  ^h^T  J^  t.^'/^S^,"  %".,    '^,°* 

but  widely  distributed  in  other  countries,  chieflj;  *''*=  ■""!""'  ^'"'  ^^^  Japanese  trxAora     The  On- 

as  weeds,  but  some  as  garden  plants.     The  best  "*"?  ""i"?*  P^d""?  almost  no  pollen    but  few 

Nonh   A.^e°rtn^^i^i?s'irr/;»Xnrch  tr£kt°du'mran^d''Srni'"a'rrt'?-   r^'Sl  ^1 

n«ille.   Mc.   and   is   t.peci»U»   IroSkfcsdni   in  "i"?  '»'  !'"'";''  "  ™P»rtml  P""     Hundred. 

.\J^:  1^1  .^  !ri!r.i.i  „  .       l"  u  """"■™;""  . ■"  of  thousaads  of  seedlings  have  been  grown  and 

Dure.  perimentinR  with  plums,  and  single  trees  have 

Bnrbank,  L-ntber,   American  plant  breeder:  been   made    to   carry   as    many   as   600   varying 

b.  Lancaster,  Worcester  county,  Mass..  7  March  seedling  grafts. 

1849;   of  English -Scotch   ancestry;   educated   in  Burbank   has   originated  and   introduced   the 

common  schools  and  local  academy;  worked  as  Van    Deman,    Santa    Rosa,    Alpha,    Pineapple, 

a  boy  in  a  plow  factory,  showing  some  inventive  'No.     80,'    the     flowering    Dazzle,     and    other 

capacity,  but  soon  began  market -gardening  and  quinces;    the    Opulent    peach     cross-bred    from 

seed-raising  in  a  small  way,  and  developed  the  the  Muir  and  Wager;  the   Winterstein  apple,  a 

Burbank    potato    in    t873 ;    removed     to     Santa  seedling   variety   of   the   Gravenstein ;    and   has 

Rosa,  Cal.,   1   Oct.  187s.  where  he  has  since   re-  made  interesting,  although  not  profitable,  crosses 

sided   and  carried  on  his  work.     His  many  and  of  the  peach  and   nectarine,  peach  and  almond, 

important    'new    creations"    of    fruits,    flowers  and  plum  and  almond. 

and  vegetables  have  made  him  the  best-known  Next  in  extent,  probably,  to  his  work  with 
plant-breeder  in  America,  and  probably  in  the  plums  is  his  long  and  successful  experimenta- 
world.  The  characteristics  which  are  the  spe-  tion  with  berries.  This  work  has  extended 
cial  factors  in  the  success  of  his  work  are,  the  through  twentv-five  years  of  constant  attention, 
large  extent  of  his  experiments,  his  keetmess  .of  has  involved  the  use  of  forty  different  species 
preception  of  slight  variations  in  plant-qualities,  of  Rubus,  and  has  resulted  in  the  origination 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  develops  new  and  introduction  of  a  score  of  new  commercial 
qualities,  this  rapidity  being  due  to  a  combina-  varieties  mostly  obtained  through  various  hy- 
tion  of  multiple  hybridizing,  selection,  and  bridizations  of  dewberries,  blackberries,  and 
grafting  of  seedling  plants  on  mature  stocks,  so  raspberries.  Among  these  may  especially  be 
that  immediate  results  as  to  flowers  and  fruits  mentioned  the  Primus,  a  hybrid  of  the  Western 
are  got  from  seedling  stems.  But  the  final  and  dewberry  (R.  ursinus)  and  the  Siberian  raspi 
most  important  factor  in  Burbank's  success  is  berry  (ff.  cratiggif alius),  fixed  in  the  first  gen- 
the  inherent  personal  genius  of  the  man,  whose  cration,  which  ripens  its  main  crop  before  most 
innate  sympathy  with  Nature,  aided  by  the  prac-  of  the  standard,  well-known  varieties  of  rasp- 
tical  education  in  plant  biology  derived  from  berries  and  blackberries  commence  to  bloom; 
thirty  years  of  constant  study  and  experiment,  the  Iceberg,  a  cross-bred  white  blackberp'  de- 
enable  him  to  perceive  correlations  and  out-  rived  from  a  hybridization  of  the  Crystal  White 
comes  of  plant  growth  which  seem  to  have  (pistillate  parent)  with  the  Lawton  (siaminate 
been  visible  to  no  other  man.  As  the  history  parent),  and  with  beautiful  snow-white  berries 
of  Burtank's  life  is  the  history  of  his  work,  the  so  nearly  transparent  that  the  small  seeds  may 
remainder  of  this  biographiciJ  sketch  may  ad-  be  seen  in  them ;  the  Japanese  Gold<:n  May- 
vantageously  I>e  devoted  to  a  brief  considera-  berry,  a  cross  of  the  Japanese  R.  palmi,tus  (with 
tion  of  the  character  and  method  of  creation  small,  tasteless,  dingy  yellow  worthless  berries) 
of  some  of  his  principal  new  plant  varieties.  and  the  Cuthbert,  the  hybrid  growing  into  tree- 
Burbank  has  originated  and  introduced  a  re-  like  bushes  six  to  eight  feet  high  and  bearing 
markablc  series  of  plums  and  prunes.  No  less  great,  sweet,  golden,  semi-translucent  berries 
than  Iwenty  varieties  are  included  in  his  list  of  which  ripen  before  strawberries;  and  Paradox, 
offerings,  and  some  of  them,  notably  the  Gold,  an  oval,  light-red  berry  obtained  in  the  fourth 
Wickson,  Apple,  October  Purple,  Chako,  AJncr-  generation  from  a  cross  of  Crystal  White  Black- 
ican  and  Climax  plmns  and  the  Splendor  and  berry  and  Shaffer's  Colossal  Raspberry.  WTiile 
Sugar  prunes  are  among  the  best  known  and  most  of  the  plants  from  this  cross  are  partly  or 
most  successful  kinds  now  grown.  In  addition  wholly  barren,  this  particular  outcome  is  an  un- 
hc  is  now  perfecting  a  stoneless  plum,  and  has  usually  prolific  fruit  producer.  An  interesting 
created  the  intereshng  plum-cot  by  hybridizing  feature  of  Mr.  Burbank's  brief  account,  in  his 
the  Tapaiiese  plum  and  the  apricot.  The  plum-  "New  Creations*  catalogue  of  1894.  of  the  berry 
cot,  however,  has  not  yet  become  a  fixed  variety  experimentation,  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photo- 
afid  may  nevCr  be.  as  it  tends  to  revert  to  the  graph  showing  "a  sample  pile  of  brush  twelve 
plum.  The  stoneless  and  seedless  plum  is  being  feet  wide,  fourteen  feet  high  and  twenty-iwo 
produced  by  selection  from  the  descendants   of  feet  long,  containing  (15.000  two  and  three-year->- 
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old  seedlirc  berry  bushes  (40,000  Blaclcberry  X  yellow  flowers,  beside   it  one  onlr  six  incfaes 

Raspberry  hybrids  and  25,000  Shaffer  X  Gregg  high  with  dark  red  flowers,  and  further  on  oac 

hybrids)   all  dug  up  with  their  crop  of  ripening  of  pale  straw,  or  snowy  while,  or  with  curious 

berries.*     The  photograph  is  introduced  to  give  dots   and   shadings;    some   deliciously   fragrant, 

(he  reader  some  idea  of  ihe  work  necessary  to  others  faintly  so ;  some  with  upright,  others  with 

produce  a  satisfactory  new  race  of  berries.    "Of  nodding  flowers :  some  with  dark  green,  woolly 

the  40,000  Blackberry 'Raspberry  hybrids  of  this  leaves  in  whorls,  or  with  polished  light  Rreenr 

kind  'Paradox'   is  the  only  one  now  in  exist-  lance-like,  scattered  leaves.* 

ence.     From  the  other  25,000  hybrids  two  dozen  So  far  no  special  reference  has  been  made  to 

bushes  were  reserved   for  further  trial."  the  more  strictly  scientific  aspects  of  Burbank's 

Leaving  Burbank's  other  fruit  and  berry  crea-  work.  Burbank  has  been  primarily  intent 
tions  unreferred  to,  we  may  refer  to  his  curious  on  the  production  of  new  and  improved 
cross-bred  walnut  results,  the  most  astonishing  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables  and  trees  for  the  im- 
of  which  is  a  hybrid  between  fuglans  California  mediate  benefit  of  mankind.  But  where  biolog- 
(staminate  parent)  and  /.  nisra  (pistillate  par-  ical  experimentation  is  being  carried  on  so 
enl),  which  grows  with  an  amazing  vigor  and  ejiiensively  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  b«  3 
rapidity,  the  trees  increasing  in  size  at  least  large  accamulation  of  data  of  much  srientific 
twice  as  fast  as  the  combined  growth  of  both  value  in  its  relation  to  the  great  problems  of 
parents,  and  the  clean-cut,  glossy,  bright-green  heredity,  variation,  and  species-forming.  Bar- 
leaves,  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  having  a  bank's  experimental  gardens  may  be  looked  on 
sweet  odor  like  that  of  apples.  This  hybrid  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  biologist  and 
produces  no  nuts,  but  curiously  enough  the  re-  evolutionist  as  a  great  laboratory  in  which,  at 
suit  of  the  reverse  hybridization  (i.  e.,  pollen  present,  masses  of  valuable  data  are,  for  lack 
from  nigra  on  pistils  of  californica)  produces  of  time  and  means,  being  let  go  unrecorded. 
in  abundance  large  nuts  of  a  quality  superior  to  The  Carnegie  Institution  has  therefore  made  a 
that  possessed  by  either  parent.  grant   of  $100,000  to  Burbank,   payable  $to,ooo 

Ot  new  vegetables  Burbank  has  introduced,  annually,  beginning  with  1905,  to  enable  him  to 
besides  the  Burbank  and  several  other  new  po-  note,  collect  and  collate  the  scientific  data  which 
tetoes,  new  tomatoes,  squashes,  asparagus,  etc.  his  extensive  experimentation  is  constantly  af- 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  his  ejiperiments  fording.  Of  Burbank's  own  particular  scientific 
in  this  field  is  his  attempt,  apparently  destined  beliefs  touching  the  "grand  problems*  of  he- 
to  be  successful,  to  produce  a  spineless  and  redity  we  have  space  to  record  but  two:  first, 
spicule-less  cactus  (the  spicules  are  the  minute  he  is  a  thorough  believer  in  the  inheritance  of 
spines,  much  more  dangerous  and  harder  to  get  acquired  characters,  a  condition  disbelieved  in 
rid  of  than  the  conspicuous  long,  thorn-like  by  the  Weismann  school  of  evolutionists ;  sec- 
spines),  edible  for  stock,  and  indeed  for  man.  ond,  he  believes  in  the  constant  mutability  of 
■This  work  is  chiefly  one  of  pure  selection,  for  species,  and  the  strong  individuality  of  each 
the  cross-bred  forms  seem  to  tend  strongly  to  plant  organism,  holding  that  the  apparent  fixity 
revert  to  the  ancestral  spiny  condition.  of  characteristics   is  a  phenomenon  wholly   de- 

Amcng  the  many  new  flower  varieties  origi-  pendent,  for  its  degree  of  reality,  on  the  length 

nated  by  Burbank  may  be  mentioned  the  Peach-  of  time  this  characteristic  has  been  ontogenetic- 

blow,  Burbank,  Coquilo,  and  Santa  Rosa  roses,  ally  repeated  in  the  phyl<^eny  of  the  race, 

the  Splendor,  Fragrance  (a  fragrant  form)  and  For  other  accounts  of  Burbank  and  his  work. 

Dwarf   Snowflake   callas.   the   enormous   Shasta  see  articles  in  the  illustrated  magazines  of  igoi 

and  Alaska  daisies,  the  Ostrich  plume.  Waver-  and   1904,  and   "New   Creations  in  Plant  Life." 

ly.  Snowdrift  and  Double  clematises,  the  Hybrid  by  W.  S.  Harwood.     Burbank  has  written  hut 

Wax    myrtle,    the    extraordinary    Nicotunia,    a  little  himself,  namely,  only  a  few  essays  to  be 

hybrid  between  a  large,  flowering  Nicotiana  and  read  at  horticultural  and   other  meetings,  the 

a   petunia,   several   hybrid   Nicotianas,   a   dozen  article   on   Plant-breeding  in   this   Encyclopedia, 

new  gladioli,  an  ampelopsis,  several  amaryllids,  Vol.    Ill,    and    his    short    series    of   catalogues, 

various  dahlias,  the  Fire  poppy  (a  brilliant  flame  1893-1901,  called  "New  Creations.* 

colored  variety  obtained  from  a  cross  of  two  Vehnon  L.  Kellogg, 

white    forms)     striped    and    carnelian    poppies,  Profesior  of  Entomology,  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 

a  blue  Shirley   (obtained  by  selection   from  the  University. 

Crimson  field  poppy  of  Europe),  the  Silver  Burbot,  a  fresh-water  fish  (Lota  fc(o)  of  the 
Line  poppy  (obtamed  by  selectHm  from  an  in-  ^  ^  .^^  inhabiting  northern  Europe  and 
dividLH!  of  P-V^'fr  «"!*/''«"»•  >^°^^%A  America.  It  is  numerous  in  the  inland  waters 
streak  of  silver  mside)  wth  silver  mter  or  and  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  g^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  -^ 
crimson  exterior,  and  a  crimson  California  pop-  j;  ,  j^e  nocturnal  voracity  of  its  race.  It 
py  (Eicholl^a)  obtained  by  selection  f^om  the  ^^^inarily  weighs  about  five  pounds,  but  has 
familiar  golden  form.  Perhaps  his  most  exter^-  ,  ,  y^  «  j  j  .  J^  ^  „^ 
s.ve  expenmentmg  with  flowers  has  b«"J°"<  ^^k,  ling,  or  loche  among  us.  than  burbot, 
;Sui%KSs°L'd'1ou"nd'llirdiS  which  is]he  British  desi^Sion.'  _  '^ 
ties  Using  over  half  a  hundred  varieties  as  Burbriage,  Stephen  Gano,  Amencan  sol- 
basis  of  his  work,  Burbank  has  produced  a  dier:  b.  Scott  County,  Ky„  19  Aug,  1831;  d. 
great  variety  of  new  forms.  "Can  my  thoughts  1804.  He  organized  the  famous  26th  Kentucky 
be  imagined,"  he  says,  in  his  "New  Creations*  Regiment,  whfch  he  led  for  the  Union  at  ShiloB, 
of  1893  "after  so  many  years  of  patient  care  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
and  labor  (he  had  been  working  over  sixteen  genera!  of  volunteers.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
years],  as.  walking  among  them  [his  new  lilies]  Vieksburg  expedition  under  Gen.  Grant;  led  the 
on  a  dewy  morning.  I  look  upon  these  new  charge  at  Arkansas  Post  and  at  Port  Gibson, 
forms  of  beau^,  on  which  other  eyes  have  being  the  first  to  enter  each  of  these  places;  was 
never  gazed?    Here  a  plant  six  feet  high,  with  retired  with  the  brevet  of  major-general  in  tSfis- 


BURCH ARD  —  BURDEN 

Burdurd,  Samuel  Diddnson,  American  berg,  near  Gotha,  and  assisted  his  patron,  from 
dcTKyniaa:  b.  Steuben,  N,  Y.,  6  Sept.  1812;  d.  i?gS-7,  in  observing  the  right  ascension  of  the 
Saratoga,   N,  Y.,  35  Sept.   iSgi.    He  was  for    stars.    Von  Zach  recommended  him  to  Lalande, 


York.  During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1797.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  cal- 
1884  a  company  of  clergymen,  a,lx>ut  600  culation  of  the  orbits  of  comets;  participated 
in'  number,  called  on  James  G.  Blaine,  the  in  all  the  labors  of  Lalande  and  those  of  his 
Republican  candidate,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  nephew  Lefrangois  Lalande ;  took  an  active  part 
Hotel,  New  York.  Dr.-  Burchard  made  an  in  the  obserratory  of  the  fieole  Militaire;  and 
address,  in  which  he  aBirmed  that  the  ante-  translated  the  first  two  Tolumes  of  Laplace's 
cedents  of  the  Democracy  were  "rum,  Romanism,  'Micanique  Celeste*  into  German  (Berlin 
and  rebellion,"  and  this  denunciatory  speech  on  1800^3).  Being  appointed  adjunct  astronomer  bjr 
the  very  eve  of  the  election  created  intense  ex-  the  board  of  longitude,  he  received  letters  of 
citement  throughout  the  United  States  and  alien-  naturalization  as  a  French  citizen  30  Dec  1799. 
ated  from  Blame  many  Democratic  votes  upon  His  important  treatise  on  the  comet  of  1770, 
which  he  had  reckoned.  It  is  generally  conceded  which  had  not  been  visible  for  nearly  30  years, 
that  Burchard  was  thus  largely  instrumental  in  although,  according  to  the  calculations  of  its 
electing  Grover  Oeveland.  orbit,  it  should  have  returned  every  five  or  six, 
Bur'chcll,  Wmiam  John,  English  explorer:  w^^  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  Insti- 
b.  Fulham,  about  1782;  d.  1863.  He  was  in  the  '"^e  in  1800.  This_  treatise  which  pri^sed 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  on  the  island  ^^'P'^.  'mprpvements  m  Dr.  Olbers  mode,  of  cal- 
of  St.  Helena,  180S-10,  and  then  went  to  South  f,V'"'.''"'  '!  contained  in  the  <Memoires  d« 
Africa.  Here  he  spent  several  years  in  explor-  Unstitut*  for  1806.  Durmg  this  year  he  was 
ing  and  making  a  large  natural -history  coUec-  ^^  a  member  of  the  department  of  physical 
tion.  In  1825  he  made  a  tour  in  South  America.  ^D'!  mathematical  sciences  in  the  Academy;  in  . 
On  all  his  expeditions  he  was  generally  entirely  i?r8  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  Ion- 
alone.  A  large  part  of  his  collections  are  now  F>t"a=;  ana.  an"  Lalande  s  death  astronomer 
in  the  British  Museum.  '"   'he  observatory   of   the  fcole   Mihtaire^    In 

Burchi^o,  Domenico    d6-n.a-n.'ko  boor-  \\'X^'^TJ^  l''^!^^^:.^?^^.!^^ 

k*-el'lo.    Italian    poet:    fl     i^tb    century,    at  ^^   ^j^    ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^-^^    .„   y^„   ^^^.^ 

Forence,  where  he  was  probably  born.     He  was  .Geographical  Ephemerides.>     His  labors  in  the 

the  son  of  a  barber  named   Giovanni,  and  wa^  ^oa^  of  longitude  were  particularly  valuable. 
called   originally   only   Domenico.     He   assumed  _       ,,,-,.  ,     ,    .  .,  .     , 

the  name  of  Burchiello  afterward  for  reasons  ^  Burcl^dt,  Johann  Ludwqj.  yo'han  lood'- 

that  cannot  be  assigned.    His  fame  began  about  vfg  boork-hart,  Swiss  explorer:  b.  Lausanne. 

1425.    He  was  first   registered  as  a  barber  in  ^ /ov.    i?84;d    Cairo,    1?    Oct    iSt?.    He 

J433.     Some   writers   have   reproached   him   for  ?t"died  at  Leipsic,  Gottmgen,  and  London,  giv- 

shameful  vices,  and  represented  him  as  a  low  buf-  <ng   special   attention    to   Arabic.    In    «»9    he 

foon    who   did   everything    for    money.     Others  started    on    an    expedition    to    Afnca    for    the 

have   defended  him.     His  shop   was   so   famous  African   Association  at  London;   assuming  the 

thai  learned  and  unlearned,  high  and  low,  as-  disguise  of  an  Oriental  at  Malta  he   went  to 

sembled  there  every  day,  and  Cosmo  the  Great  Aleppo  and  ronaincd  there  oyer  a  year  and  % 

caused  a  picture  of  il  to  be  painted  on  one  of  "^^^  studyingArabic  and  the  history  of  Moham- 

the  arches   of  his   gallery.     It  appears  here   di-  medanism.    TTini     he     visited     Damascus     and 

vided  into  two  portions;  in  one  Burchiello  is  traveled   through    Palestine   to   Cairo,   arriving 

acting  the  part  of  a  barber;   in  the  other   that  there  in  September  1812;  here  he  joined  a  cara- 

o£  a  musici^  and  poeL    The  portrait  of  Bur-  van   going  through   the   Nubian   Desert  by   a 

chiello  himself  is  painted  over  his  shop.     It  is  route  never  before  traveled  by  Europeans,  and 

extremely  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  absolute  "ached  the   Red   Sea  .n  July   1814.    He  then 

■»alue  of  his  satires,  as  the  local  and  personal  al-  crossed  over  to  AsiaMinor  and  wentto  Mecca. 

iDSions  in  them  are  obscure.    They  were  com-  "here  he  became  a  Moslem  and  joined  a  body 

posed   for   his   contemporaries,    with   a   studied  »£   pilgrims   going  to   Mount   Ararat.     In    1815 

obscurity  and  extravagance  of  expression.     His  "f   returned  to   Cairo  and   from   there  traveled 

Style  is,  nevertheless,  pure  and  elegant.    His  bur-  through  the  ngion  of  Mount  Sina..  climbmg  the 

lesque  sonnet*  are  enigmas,  of  which  we  have  mountain.     Shortly   after   his   return    from  this 

no     intelligible     explanation,     not hwithstan ding  'np  he  died  of  the  fever  just  as  he  was  about 

what  Doni  has  done.    The  narrative  and  descrip-  to  start  on  another   expedition.    He   jras   the 

tive  parts  are  very  easy  to  be  understood;  but  author  of  'Travels  m  Nubia     (1819)  ;    Trave  a 

the  wit  they  contain   is,   for  the  most  part,  so  i"  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land'    ('8») j   'Travels 

coarse,  that  the  satire  fails  of  producing  its  ef-  i?  Arabia'  (1829) ;  'Notes  on  the  Bwlouins  and 

feet    They  arc.  on  the  whol^  lively' hut  !i-  Wahabys'  (1830);  'Arabic  Proverbs'  {1830). 
centious.     The  best  editions  of  his  sonnets  are  Bur'dekm,    a    river    of    the    northeast    Ot 

those  of  Florence,  1568,  and  of  London,  175?.  Queensland    with  a  course  of  about  350  miles. 

Bdrckharft,    boork'hart.    Johann.    yo'han,  With  its  afttients  it  waters  a  l?rge  extent  of 

Karl.    German    astronomer:    b.    Leipsic,    30  country  but  it  ,s  useless  for  navigation. 
April    1773;  A  xt  June   1825.    He  acquired  a  Burden,    Henry,    American    inventor:    b. 

fondness  for  astronomy  from  the  study  of  the  Dmnblane,   Scotland,  ao  Apnl   1791 ;  d.  Troy, 

TTorka  of  Ulande,  and  made  himself  master,  at  N.  Y.,  ig  Jan.   1871.    He  was  brought  up  on 

the  same  time,  of  nearly  all  the  European  Ian-  a  farm,  and  at  an  early  age  showed  his  inven- 

snages.    He   wrote   a    Utin  treatise    'On    the  tive  genius  by  making  a  variety  of  labor-saving 

Combintttory  Analytic  Method>    (Leipsic  I7<m).  machmery.  including  a  threshing-machine.    He 

He  then  studied  practical  astronomy  with  Baron  came  to  the  United  States  in  1 819  and  engaged 

Ton  Zacb  at  the  Tatter's  (Aservatory  on  the  See-  m  the  manufacture  of  agncullural  implementa. 


BURDEN  OF  PROOF  — BURDICK 

He  invented  an  improved  plgw;  the  first  cuiti-  wich,  and  was  secretary  of  a  department  of  the 

vator  made  in  this  country;  machines  for  mak-  London  Stock  Exchange.    He  was  foimder  and 

ing  horse-shoes  and  hook-headed  spikes  used  on  editor   of   'The   Hospital.'     His  works  are  nu- 

railroads ;  a  self-acting  machine  for  rolling  iron  merous,  and  cover  a  wide  rai^e.     Among  them 

into  bars ;  and  a  new  machine  for  making  horse-  are   'Official   Intelligence  of  British,   American, 

shoes,  which  received  a  rod  of  iron  and  turned  and  Foreign   Securities'    (17  vols.)  ;    'The  Na- 

out  completed  shoes  at  the  rate  of  60  a  min-  tional  Debt*;  'National  Debts  of  the  World'; 

ute.  'Local     Taxation     in     England     and     Wiles'  ; 

Burden  of  Proof,  in  legal  procedure,  the  'Colonial   Loans,  Finance,  and   Development' ; 

obligation  to  establish  by  evidence  certain  dis-  'Seventeen  Years  of  Securities' ;  'The  Admir- 

putcd  facts.     As  a  general  rule  this  burden  lies  ^>}Y  and  the  Country';  'Hospitals  and  Asj-Kims 

on   the   party    asserting    the   affirmative    of   the  oi    the    Worid'  ;    'Hospitals    and    Oiarities,    a 

issue  to  be   tried  or  question  jn  dispute,  or  on  Year-book  of  Philanthropy'  ;  'Hospitals  and  the 

the  party   who  would   fail   if  no  evidence  were  ftate' ;    'Architects.   Hospitals,   and   Asylums'; 
adduced  on  either  side.     Burden  of  proof  is  to      ^i^  ^1'?'"^'   Scheme   for  Old   Age   Pensions' ; 

be  distinguished  from  ^rima /a<riV  evidence  or  a  'The    Nursing    Profession' ;    'Housing    of   the 

prima  facie  case.     Generally,  when  the  latter  is  Poor'  I  and  'Offiaal  Nurstng  Directory.' 
shown,  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  parly  having  Burdett-Coutta,       Right       Hon.       AnceU 

the  burden  will  be  satisfied;  but  it  is  not  iieces-  Georgina    (Baeokess),  English  philanthrofHst : 

wrily   so.     In   criminal    cases,   on   the   two-fold  b.    21    Apul    1814;    d.    London    30    Dec.    1906. 

ground  that  a  prosecutor  must  prove  every  fact  jn     1837     she    inherited     much    of    the     ptoi- 

necessary  to   subslantiate   his  charge   against   a  crty   of   her   grandfather,   Thomas    Coutts,   the 

prisoner,   and  that  the  law   will,  presume   inno-  banker,  on  the  death  of  his  widow,  the  Ducliess 

wnce  111  the  absence  of  convincing  evidence  to  „£  st  Albans   (foimerly  the  actress.  Miss  Mel- 

the  contrary,  the  burden  of  proof,  unless  shifted  i^^)      Besides  spending  large  sums  of  money  in 

by  legislative  interference,  will,  m  criminal  pro-  building  and  endowing  churches  and  schools,  she 

ceedings,  be   on   the   prosecuting   party,   though  endowed  the  three   colonial  bishoprics  of   Cape 

in  order  to  convict  he  must  necessarily  have  j^^.„_    Adelaide,    and    British    Columbia.    She 

recourse  to  negative  evidence.     The   burden  of  founded  an  establishment  in  South  Australia  for 

proof   throughout   is   on  the  government.     This  (he   improvement   of  the  aborigines,  and  estab- 

subiect  IS  treated  by  all  writers  on  Evidence,  as  li^^ed   a  fishery   school  at  the   Irish   village  of 

Taylor.  Roscoe,  and  Powell  m  England;  Dick.  Baltimore  (.887).    To  the  city  of  London  she 

wn  m  ScoUand;   and   Gre«ileaf  in  the   Lnited  presented,   besides   several   handsome   fountains, 

States.     Consult  also  Benihams    'Rationale  of  the  Columbia  Market.  Bethnal  Green  (1870),  for 

Judicial   Evidence.'  ,[,e  5„pp[y  ^f  fish  in  a  poor  district.     She  also 

Burdetf,  Sir  Francis,   English  politician:  built    Columbia    Square,    consisting    of    model 

b.  25  Jan.   1770;  d.  23  Jan.  1844.     He  was  edu-  dwellings  at  low  rents,   for  about  300   families, 

cated   at   Westminster,  and   after   two  years  at  The    home    established    by    her    at    Shepherd's 

Oxford   made  a   Continental   tour.     In    1796   he  Bush  has  rendered  great  assiatanee  to  many  nn- 

obtained  a  seat   in   Parliament  through  the  pa-  fortunate  women,  and  the  People's  Palace  owes 

tronage  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  but  he  soon  much  lo  her  generosity.     In  1871  she  was  created 

abandoned   the   Tory   parly    and   made   himself  a  peeress  in  her  own  right  as  Baroness  Burdett- 

conspicuous  by  his  advocacy  of  liberal  measures.  Coutts.     in     1877    she    organired    the    Turkish 

In  1802  he  stood  for  Middlesex,  but  though  at  Compassionate  Fund,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 

first  elected  he  finally  lost  his  seat  in  1806,  after  the   peasants  in   Turkey,  and   in   recognition  of 

much   costly  litigation.     He  was  more   success-  her  services  the  Sultan  conferred  upon  her  the 

ful  in   1807  at  Westminster,   where   his  election  Order  of  the   Medjidie.     In   1881  she  was  mar- 

at  the  head  of  the  poll   was  hailed   as  a  great  ried  to  William  Ashmead-Bartlett,  who  in  1882 

popular  triumph.    In  1810  be  published  a  letter  obtained  the  royal  license  lo  assume  her  name, 
in  Cobbett's    'Political    Register,'    denying  the  t>     j  ^  >  n  i_  ^  » 

right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  imprison  for  .  ««««««  •  «ob^  Jonw,  Atncncaji  humor- 
libel,  as  they  had  recently  done  in  the  case  of  !"■.''•  Greensboro,  Pa.,  30  July  1844.  He  served 
John  Gale  Jones.  This  letter,  having  been  '"  ^he  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War.  He  is 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  was  de-  «"l°"s  ^9^  humorous  newspaper  skits,  of  rare 
dared  a  gross  breach  of  its  privileges,  and  a  ™nety,  charm,  ^d  unrepetitious  freshness ;  be- 
issued  by  the  speaker  for  the  com-  ^V"  .■?.    '^^  j^"^'"**^"    .(Io«a)     Mau-keye. 


mittal  of  Sir  Francis  to  the  Tower,    He  denied    °*  ^^c\i  he  became 
the  legality  of  the  warrant,  and  declared  his  de-     'i'""^*  ^J!'*^      ?" 


iiiiaiiKi.i  it.iivw  iiiiii  iiuui  1113  iiir  ■    'Sons   of  Asaph- 

prisomnent  in  the  Tower,  and  he  became  perhaps  Jeer's  Bells'  :_etc    He  wi 

the    most    popular    man    in    the    kingdom.    In  "«  clergyman  m  1887. 

attaining  this  popularity  he  was  greatly  aided  by  —     ...  -    _ 
the   graces   of   his   appearance    and   the   talents 

which    he    undoubtedfy    possessed.     Ultimately.  ^aduatiYaVHa'milton  College' in''^,and  aTh^ 

however  his  fervor  cooled  and  he  owed  his  ast  ^^^  s^iioo,  j^  jgy^.    He  practised  Uw  in  Utica. 

seat  in  Parliament  to  the  Conservatives  of  Wilt-  pj,   y.,  from   1872   to   1883,  and   was  later  pro- 

*""'^-  fessor  of  law  at  Hamilton  College,  and  at  Cor- 

Burdett,  Str  Henry,  English  publicist  and  ne!l.     Since  1891  he  has  been  professor  of  law 

Gtatistician:  b,  184?.    He  sen,'ed  in  an  adminis-  at  Columbia.    He  has  written  <Lbw  of  Sales'; 

trative  capacity  in  the   Queen's  Hospital,   Bir-  'Law   of   Partnership';  and  other  Iqpd  text- 

mingham,   and  the   Seaman's  Hospital,  Green-  books. 
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Burdock,  a  small  genus  iArcliutn)  of  lishments  of  Austria,  and  through  his 
coarse  perennial  or  biennial  herbs  of  the  natural  patronage  obtained  the  means  of  prosecuting 
order  Composilx,  natives  of  temperate  Asia  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  more  especially  of 
and  Europe,  but  widely  distributed  as  weeds  astronomy,  for  which  he  showed  a  decided  in- 
throughout  the  world.  Common  burdock  {A.  clination.  In  1791  he  became  professor  of  phys- 
lappaj,  which  often  attains  a  height  of  four  ics  at  Klagenfurt,  and  in  i?g2  was  appointed 
feet,  is  sometimes  planted  in  flower-borders  for  colleague  of  Trisnecker  at  the  Observatory  of 
its  foliage,  which  makes  a  good  screen;  and  Vienna.  In  1798,  the  French  Institute  having 
in  Japan,  where  it  has  been  improved  by  cuiti-  proposed  a  prize  for  the  determination,  by  at 
vation,  for  its  enlarged  parsnip-like  roots,  which  least  500  observations,  of  the  mean  place  of  the 
are  eaten  as  a  boiled  vegetable.  Formerly  the  apogee  and  ascending  node  of  the  moon.  Burg 
roots  were  used  in  medicine,  but  they  seem  to  sent  in  a  memoir  in  which  the  determination 
be  generally  classed  with  many  other  domestic  was  made  by  a  most  accurate  and  ingenious 
remedies  of  doubtful  value.  The  plant  is  best  method,  not  from  500  but  3,232  observations. 
known  as  a  weed  in  waste  land,  but  usually  on  The  tables  contained  in  it  were  afterward  pub- 
good  soil.  Its  globular  burs  become  attached  lished  by  the  Institute,  and  constitute  the  chief 
to  the  wool  of  sheep  and  to  clothing.  Their  foundation  of  his  fame.  In  1813  he  became 
presence  injures  the  price  of  wool.  almost  entirely  deaf  and  retired  from  public  lite 

Burdwan,    burd-wan,    or   Bardwan,    bard-  *o  Wiesenau,  Carinthia. 
wan',  India,  a  town  and  capital  of  a  division  of  Burg,  Prussia,  a  town  in  the  province  of 

the  same  name  in  the  lower  provinces  of  Ben-  Saxony,  12  miles  northeast  of  Magdeburg,  on  the 

gal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Damoda,  68  milea  Ihle,  where   it  joins  a  canal  uniting  the   Havel 

northwest   of   Calcutta,    with   which    it   is   con-  with  the  Elbe.     It  has  four  churches,  a  hospital, 

nected  by  railway.    There  is  a  titular  rajah  of  a  gymaasiura,  and  a  well-endowed  institution  for 

Burdwan,  who  resides  here  in  a  spacious  palace,  the  bringing  up  of  orphan  children,  and  is  the 

with   gardens,  etc.;   and  there  are   also  a   large  seat  of  civil  and  judicial  administration  for  the 

collection  of  temples  and  a  shrine  of  Pirba-haram.  circle.     Its    manufactures    are    extensive,    espe- 

Pop.  34,477.     The  division  has  an  area  of  13,956  cially  of  woolens,  for  which  it  was  a  centre  as 

square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  8^50,000,  early  as  the  lath  century.     Cloths  for  army  pur- 

and   is  divided   into  the   districts   of   Burdwan,  poses  are  largely  made.     There  are  also  spmning 

Bankura,  Birbhum,  Hugli,  Midnapur,  and  How-  mills,  dye  works^  machine  works,  tanneries,  oil 

rah.    The  chief  crops  are  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  works,  etc. 
cotton,   and   the  usual  cereals.    Mulberry-trees  Bur'gage  Tenure,  in  England,  a 


socage,   whereby   burgesses,   citizens,   < 


E  cultivated,  and  coal  is  raised.  _             _  _     _ 

Bureau,  bu'ro,  or  bG-ro',  the  chamber  or  men^hold  their' lands"  or  tenements  of  the  king 

oflicial  apartments  of  an  officer  of  government,  or    other    lord    for    a   certain    yearly    rent.     In 

and  the  body  of  subordinate  ollicials  who  labor  Scotland  that  tenure  by  which  the  property  in 

under  the  direction  of  a  chief.     The  term  'bu-  royal  burghs  is  held  under  the  Crown,  proprie- 

reau    system,''    or   ''bureaucracy,*    is    applied   to  tors   being   liable   to   the    (nominal)    service  of 

those  svstems  of  government  in  which  the  busi-  watching  and   warding,   or,   as   it   is   commonly 

ness  of  administration   is  carried  on  in  depart-  termed,   "^service   of  bur^,   used   and   wont." 

ments,  each  under  the  control  of  a  chief;  and  is  Burgu,  boor-gas',  or  Boof^aa,  Turkey,  a 

opposed  to  those  in  which  the  officers  of  govern-  seaport  of  the  province  of  eastern  Rumelia.  sit- 

ment  have  a  co-ordinate  authority.    Sometimes  uated  on  Ihe  Black  Sea.    The  bay  on  which  it 

a   mixture  of  the  two  systems  is  found.     Thus  stands   is  of   sufficient   depth   for   large   vessels. 

the  business  of  the  executive  branch  of  govern-  and  the  exports  arc  grain,  iron,  butter,  wine,  and 

ment  may  be  carried  on  by  bureaus,  while   the  also    woolen    goods    for    Constantinople.     The 

administration  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  co-  principal  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  is 

ordinate  judges.    In  the  United  States,  bureau  the   manufacture   of  pottery,  pipe-bowls,   cups. 

IS  the  universal  word  for  a  chest  of  drawers.  etc..  for  which  a  superior  day  is  found  in  the 

Burette,  bu-ret',  a    graduated   glass   tube  neighborhood.    Pop.  about   13.00a 

occasionally   used  for   dividing  a  given  portion  Burgdorf.  boorg'dorf,  Switzerland,  a   town 

of  any  hquid  into  small  quantities  of  a  definite  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  situated  on  the  Emmen. 

amount  It    is   the    entrepot    for   the    linen    goods    and 

Burs,  Adriua  (a'drg-an)  van  der,  Dutch  cheeses  of  the  Emmenthal.    The  castle  which 

painter:  b.  Dordrecht,  1693;  d.  1733.    He  studied  stands    here    was    formerly    a    place    of    great 

under  Arnold  Houbraken,  distinguished  himself  strength.     Pestalozzi  resided  from  1798  to  1804 

by  his  portraits,  and  acquired  a  reputation  which  in  the  chateau  of  Burgdorf,  and  converted  it  into 

would  soon  have  procured  him  an  independence,  an   educational   institution.     In  the   vicinity  are 

But  intemperate  habits  rendered  his  talents  of  no  the  baths  of   Sommcrhaus.       Pop.   840a 

avail,  and   hurried   him  to   a  premature   grave.  Bur'geo   Islands.    Newfoundland,   a   group 

His    freedom    of    touch    and    fine    coloring   are  of  islands  on  the  southern   coast,  much  visited 

his  distinguishing  cxcellcnoea.    His  best-known  by  summer  tourists  and  artists  from  the  eastern 

pieces  are  two  large  pictures  at  Dordrecht,  one  States  and  Canada.    Ttte  population  is  chiefly 

of  which  gives  on  a  single  canvas  portraits  of  engaged  in  fishing.     Btirgeo,  the  principal  town, 

the  managers   of  the   orphan  hospital,   and   the  has  a  population  of  less  than   1,000. 

other  portraits  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint.  BOr'ger.    Gottfried   August,    got'fred    ow'- 

Burg,   Johann    (yoTian)    Tobias,   Austrian  goost,  German  poet:  b.   I  Jan,   1748,  at  Wol- 

astronomen    b.    Vienna.    1766;    d.     1834.     He  merswende,   near   Halbcrstadt;   d,   Gfittingcn,   8 

attracted    the    notice    nf    Van    Swieten,   who  June  1794-     He  showed  an  early  predilection  for 

was   then   at   the    head    of  the   commission  solitary  and  gloomy  places  and  the  making  of 

appointed    to   refortn    the    scholastic    estab-  verses,  for  which  he  had  no  other  model  than 
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hymn-books.  He  learned  Latin  with  difficulty,  for  six  weeks,  and  again  the  neirt  year  for  sut 
In  1764  he  studied  theology  at  the  University  weeks  more.  This  was  all  the  instruction  he 
of  Halle,  and  in  1768  he  went  to  Gottingen,  tn  received  from  others  until  he  reached  the  age 
order  to  exchange  theology  for  law,  but  soon  of  21.  In  September  1793,  he  entered  Rhode 
formed  connections  here  equally  disadvantageous  Island  College,  now  Brown  University,  gradu- 
to  his  studies  and  his  morals^  so  that  his  grand-  ated  three  years  lalcr  with  the  first  honors  of  hi* 
father,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  him,  with-  class,  and  was  admitted  to  ihe  bar  in  1799.  He 
drew  his  support.  The  friendship  of  several  became  a  leader  of  the  Federal  party,  and  in  1811 
distinguished  young  men  at  the  university  was  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  State  legislature.  In 
now  of  great  service  to  him.  He  studied  the  1815  be  was  made  chief  justice  of  Rhode  Island. 
ancient  classics  and  ihe  best  works  in  French,  and  afterward  became  professor  of  oratory  and 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  English,  particularly  belles-lettres  in  Brown  University,  In  1825  he 
Shakespeare,  and  the  old  English  and  Scottish  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  almost  immediately 
ballads.  Percy's  'Reliques'  was  his  constant  achieved  a  national  reputation  by  his  speech  on 
companion.  His  poems  soon  attracted  attention,  the  judiciary.  He  continued  in  Congress  until 
In  1772  he  obtained  the  office  of  baillie  in  Alten-  1835.  Many  of  his  most  brilliant  efforts  were 
Gleichen,  but  throughout  his  life  he  was  in-  in  defense  of  the  American  tariff  system,  and 
volved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  In  1774  he  his  logic  and  sarcasm  won  for  him  an  un- 
married the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  naillie,  rivaled  reputation  as  a  debater.  See  Bowea, 
named  Leonhart,  but  his  marriage  was  unfortu-  'Memoirs  of  Tristam  Surges.' 
nate.  He  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  Bur'gMS,  Al«ander,  American  Protestant 
sister  of  his  wife,  and  married  her,  in  1784,  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Providence,  R.  I^  31  Oct. 
soon  after  his  first  wife's  death.  She  also,  his  ,^,9;  j,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  8  Oct.  1901.  He  was 
celebrated  •Molly/  died  m  the  first  year  of  their  ^  younger  brother  of  George  Burgess,  first 
marriage.  At  the  same  time  he  was  obliged,  by  bishop  of  Maine.  He  was  graduated  frcmi 
intrigues,  to  resign  his  place.  He  was  made  Brown  University  in  1838,  and  from  the  Gen- 
professor  extraordinary  m  Gottingen,  but  re-  gral  Theological  Seminary  in  1841.  He  was 
ceived  no  salary,  and  this  favorite  poet  of  the  successively  rector  at  East  Haddam,  Conn., 
nation  was  obliged  to  gam  his  living  by  poorly  1842-3;  St.  Mark's,  Augusta.  Me.,  1843-54:  SL 
rewarded  translations  for  booksellers.  A  third  Luke's,  Portland,  Me.,  1854-67;  St  John's, 
marriage  in  1790,  with  a  young  lady  of  Swabia,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1867-g;  and  Christ  Church, 
who  had  publicly  offered  him  her  hand  in  a  Springfield,  Mass.,  1869-78.  In  1878  he  was 
poem,  completed  his  misfortunes;  he  procured  consecrated  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Quinty. 
a  divorce  from  her  two  years  aftHTward.  The  m.  He  wrote  a  popular  religious  text-book, 
government  of  Hanover  afforded  him  some  as-  tQuestions  for  Bible-Classes  and  Sunday- 
"■   shortly   before   his    death.     His   songs,  schools'    (185s),  and  a  'Memoir  of  the  Life  of 


„...   Schlegel  especially  commending  bis  work.  ,„,^".' ^5?"L^c^*f  "^  .^^  W^    ^^T- 

though    Schiller    criticised    him    ve^    severely^  '«^'^  \   We"   Sandw^h.   Mass..  30  J""=  ff)^; 

The  first  collection  of  his  poems  appeared   in  i,?„'i"H  ■^.h.rJ  i^.  ^.A^JIa  Z  ,S^1  ^^^C 

fwl(iina-/.n    in    r-nR      His   f-nmnlctc   Jnrlta   •m^ri-  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in   1871,  and  be- 

£nSl°.W  bfR,";Ld TSinT/n  L'om  c.™  ,,.re,.,y  of  Ihe  .Bo..on  Soci«,  of  K«- 

vd™.s  m  ,796:8.  md  this  rfiiion  hi,  been  re-  ""'„""  °y-fr™  TS„'°,f'!gi?  ''h;°','S:.'''°i5J 

pMledly  pnblSrf  .ince.    Other  edition,  of  his  !'  ""T.J™,  „<  3il„,  ft.     t  ,S.  ^ 

works  ind  letters  have  also  been  published,  md  jT'J'JSl^^'  •?*  "{■"KJ"''"'    I"  ''^  >" 

his  life  ha.   been   written   by  DSring,    Prthle  ?".fl?l '!"' fsS?  •"■  ?' ""™;  ,°' 'S  ''S 

CG.  A.  Biirger:  S.in  Lehen  nnd  Soie  Dieh-  'Si'^,^''J^^''f,iJ"i,l.!,       K" 

> I  T    -_  -     ,oe.-\     _j  .^1 flower,  the  wmner  in   iSea    He  was  also  the 

tnnjen.'  U.p.ic   ,86s),  and  others.  ^^.^^^  ^,  ^^  Volunteer,  which  won  the  cnp 

Burner,  Ludwig,  lood  vig  boor  get,  Ger-  in  ,887 
man  pioter  and  iUnsirator :  >  Ciaeow.  ig  Sept^  Burg...,  Pnmk  CUctl,  American  humor- 
1825.  He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Art  Academy,  at  ^^^^  wrTter  and  illustrator'  b  Boston  to  Ian 
the  same  time  working  at  book-illustrating,  he  ^ggg  ^^  „^^  graduated  from  the  Maisachu- 
was  also  a  pupil  of  Cou  ure  in  Pans.  Among  his  ,^„^  j^^jj^^j^  ^^  Technology  in  1887;  was  a 
best  drawings  are  the  illustrations  for  the  works  draughtsman  with  the  Southern  P.  Ry. 
of  La  Fontaine  and  a  collKtion  of  20  plates  jga^^  ^^^  instructor  in  topographical  draw- 
known  as  'Die  Kanot.e.|  Since  1869  he  has  ing  in  the  University  of  Califc;?iia:  1891-4-  In 
done  considerable  work  '".  '""""f  decoration,  ,895-7  he  came  prominently  before  thV  riding 
particularly  at  the  Berlin  city  hall.  p^^Hc  as  a  publisher  and  writer  of  eccentric  and 

Burgera,     boor'girs,     Thomaa      Fnndm,  humorous  literature,  such  as  his  journal  called 

Transvaal    statesman:    b.    Cape    Colony,    1834;  <The  Lark,>  andpoem,  <Thc  PurpleCow*  (1897). 

d.   1881.     He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  In  i8g8  he  removed  to  London,  but  returned  to 

Utrecht  and  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  America  in  1900.     He  edited  "Petit  journal  d« 

Church  of  Hanover,  Cape  Colony.     Some  of  the  Refusees'    (1897).  and   has  written   'The  Lark 

rationalistic  views  he  expressed  led  to  his  trial  Almanac'  (1898)  ;  'Vivette'   (1898)  ;  'The  Non- 

for  heresy,  but  he  was  acquitted.     He  was  elected  sense   Almanac'     (1898);    'The   Lively   City  o' 

president  of  the  Transvaal  republic  in  1872  and  Ligg>    (1898) ;  'Coops  and  How  to  be  Them> 

held  the  office  until  1877.  when  the  republic  was  {1900I ;    'A  Joyous  Journey  Round  the  Year' 

annexed  by  Great  Britain.  (1901) ;      'Romance     of     the     Commonplace* 

Surges,  ber'jSs,  Tiiitam,  American  states-  Osoa)  ;  'A  Gage  of  Youth'    (1901). 
man  and  orator:  b.  Rochester,  Mass.,  26  FeK  BurgeH,    George,    bishop    of    Maine:    b. 

1770;  d.  Providence,  R.  I.,  13  Oct.  1853.    When  Providence,   R.  L,  31  Oct.   1809;  d.  Haiti,  33 

15  years  old  he  attended  a  school  in  the  vicinity  April   1866.    After  graduating  at  Brown  Uni- 
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versity,  and  tiolding'  a  tutorship  in  that  college,  as  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Peniuylvania, 

he  traveled   in   Europe,    and    studied    for    two  it  carries  an  iraplication  of  magisterial  authority, 

years  in  the  universities  of  Gottin^en,  Bonn,  and  See  Boaovim;  Bubgu. 

ferlin.  He  was  rector  of  Chr.fit  Church  in  Burgh,  berg,  the  same  as  borough.  The 
Hartford  from  18J4  to  1847.  when  he  was  con-  „;„  borough  is  the  common  one  in  Eng- 
seeratcd  first  btshop  of  the  diocese  of  Mame  j.^j  ^^  ^y^  United  States,  while  burgh  is  that 
and  became  at  the  same  l.me^  rector  of  Christ  ^^ich  chiefl,  prevails  in  Scotland,  as  Scarbor- 
Church  m  Gardrner.  Both  offices  he  filled  with  t,  Edinburgh.  A  burgh  of  barony,  in  Scot- 
great  abihty.  ,  He  published  two  ,  academic  ^^^^  j,  ^  certain  tract  of  land  created  in  a 
Kms,  a  metrical  version  of  a  portion  of  the  ^^^^y  j^  the  feudal  superior,  and  placed  under 
Ims,  'Pages  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  t^e  authority  of  magistiVtea.  A  ro?al  burgh  in 
of  New  England*  (184?)  ;  'The  Last  Eiiemy  Scotiwid  is  i  corpoAte  body  created  by  a  char- 
Conqucnng  and  Conquered*  (1850),  and  van-  (^  f„„  ^^  Crown.  There  is  a  convention 
ous  sermons.  of  ^yal  burghs.     In  the  United  States  the  ter- 

BurgeBa,  TamcB,  Scottish  archKologist:  b.  mination  -borough  was  for  generations  added 

Kirkmahoe,  Dumfriesshire,  14  Aug.    183a.    He  to  the  names  of  places,  as  In  England ;  hut.  un- 

went  to  India  in-  1835,  and  there  entered  upon  der  a  decision  of  the  United   States   Board  on 

educational  work  in  Calcutlta  and  Bombay.     In  Geographic  Names,  the  form  is  now  -boro,  as 

iRS5  he  was  made  director- general  of  the  archx-  Brattleboro. 

ological   surveys   of  India,   retiring  under   age  Burgher,  birg'Sr,  the  name  applied  to  a 

limit  in  1889.     From  1872  to  1884  he  published  former    subdivision    of   the    Scottish    Secession 

^^,    ^"•''*",  Antiquary.'     His  -works    include;  Church.      The      Secession,      which      originated 

•The   Temples   of   Shatrunjaya'     (1869)  ;    'The  through   the    withdrawal    of    Ebenezer   Erskine 

Rock  Temples  of  Elephanta'    (1871)  ;   "Scenery  ^^^    ^onie    ether    minislers    from    the    Scottish 

and    Architecture    in    Gujarat    and    Rajputana'  establishment  in  1732.  split  in  two  in   1747.  part 

.{1873);   and   other   books;   also  many  writings  having  fdt   free  to  take,  while  others   refused, 

in  the  'Epigraptua  Indica.'    'Archicological  Re-  ^t^j   they   deemed   an  ensnaring  burgess   oath, 

ports'    (1874-87),  etc.  They  reunited   in   1820  under  the  name   of  the 

Burgess,    John    Wiffiam,    American    edu-  Associate  Synod,   and,   joining  with  the   'Re- 

calor :  b.  Comersville,  Tenn,,  26  Aug.  1844.    He  lief"  in  1847,  formed  the  United   Presbyterian 

was   educated   at    Cumberland   University,   Leb-  Church. 

anon,    Tenn.,   and   at    Amherst   College,    Mass.,  Burgin,  George  B,   English   novelist   and 

graduating  there  in  1867 ;  studied  law,  and  be-  journalist:    h.    Croydon,    Surrey,    England.    15 

gan  to  practise  in  1869.    During  this  year  he  Jan.  1856.    He  became  private  secretary  to  Baker 

was   appointed  professor  of  English  literature  Pasha  and  accompanied  him  to  Asia  Minor  as 

and  political  economy  at  Knox  College.  Gales-  secretary  of  the  Reform  Commission  in  Armenia, 

burg,   111.     Two  years  later  he   studied  in  Got-  In  i8Ss  he  returned  to  England  and  was  for  a 

tingen,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin.     On  his  retnrn,  he  time    sub-editor    of    'The    Idler.*     Among    his 

became  professor  of  history  and  political  sci-  works  are:     'The  Dance  at  the  Four  Comers'; 

ence  at  Amherst,  in  1870  pro£cssi>r  of  history,  •Tuxter's  Little  Maid' ;  "The  Judge  of  the  Four 

political  science,  and  international  law  in  Colum-  Corners';  'Tomalyn's  Quest';  'Fortune's  Fooi- 

bia  College,  and  in  1880  professor  of  constitu-  balls';    'The    Cattle    Man';    'The    Hermits   of 

tional  and  international  history  and  law.    In  igo6  Gray's    Inn' ;    'The    Bread    of    Tears' ;    'Tht 

he  became  Roosevelt  Professor  of  American  his-  Tiger's  Claw*;  'A  Son  of  Mammon* ;  'A  Wilful 

toty  and  institutions  at  Berlin  University.     He  Woman*;  'The  Shutters  of  Silence.* 

has  publLshed/Political  Science  and.Compara-  Burgkmair,  Hana,  hants  boork'mer,  Ger- 

»■''«  Constitutional  I^w*   (1890);  'The  Middle  ^^      ♦jter  and  engraver:  b.  Augsburg.  1473; 

Period  of  Lmted  States  History    (1897)  I  'The  j.  about  1531.    He  Is  supposed  to  have  been  a 

Civil   War  and  {he  Constitution*    (1901)  ;    'Re-  ^  „£  Albert  Diirer.     Several  of  his  frescoes 

construction  and  the  Constitution'    (igtw);   etc  ^^   paintings   in   oil   upon  wood  are  still   pre- 

BurgesB,  Neil.  American  actor ;  b.  Boston,  served  in  his  native  town ;  but  though  possessed 

1846;  d.  19  Feb.  igto.    Not  long  after  entering  of  considerable  merit,  they  have  contributed  far 

the    theatrical    profession,    he    undertook    in    a  less  to  his  fame  than  his  woodcuts,  in  which  he 

ataje  emergency  to  fill  the  place  of  an  actress,  at  least  equaled  Diirer,  and  has  scarcely  been 

and  his  success  in  the  humorous  female  role  surpassed  by  Holbein.    Among  his  most  famous 

assumed  led  to   his   entering  that   line  perma-  works  are  the  'Triumph  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 

nently.    He  acted  in  'Josiah  Allen's  Wife'  and  milian  I.,*  embracing  135  cuts,  with  a  leict  writ- 

m  'Widow  Bedott'    The  latter  was  very  popu-  ten  by  that  emperor;  and  a  series,  'The  Wise 

lar,  as  was  also  'Vim,*  produced  in  1883.     'The  King,'  including  237  cuts,  in  which  the  deeds  of 

Country  Fair,'  a  play  which  he  brought  out  in  the  same  ruler  are  represented. 

1889,  ran  for  more  than  two  years.     Mr.  Bur-  Bunrlarv    at    common    law    the   breakina 

BurgCM,  a  word  used  in  somewhat  vary-  time,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  therein, 
ing  senses,  but  generally  meaning  a  freeholder,  whether  the  felony  be  actually  committed  or  not, 
or  a  person  invested  with  all  the  privileges  of  Burglary  at  common  law.  and  in  its  first  degree 
a  citizen  in  a  borough  or  corporate  town.  Those  in  the  statutes  of  the  various  States,  must,  in 
entered  on  the  burgess  roll  of  English  bor-  general,  be  committed  in  a  mansion-house  ac> 
ougha  are  householders  who  have  resided  and  tually  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  but  if  it  be  left  by 
paid  rales  for  la  months  prior  to  July  in  any  the  owner  animo  reverttndi,  though  no  person 
year.  In  the  United  States  the  uses  of  the  resides  in  it  in  his  absence,  it  is  still  his  nan- 
word  have  undergoite  some  specific  chants,  and  sion.  But  at  common  law  batvlary  may  be  coro- 
ta  States  having  borou^ii  as  politioil  dtvisioni,  mitted  in  a  church.    In  New  York  (Petial  Code 


BURGLEN  —  BURQOYNE 

i  4gfi),  and  in  some  other  States  in  wliich  tlie  but  tlie  rest  of  the  public  buiidinn  are  not 

New  York  statute  has  been  adopted,  burglary  at  deserving  of  notice.    TTie  wool  of  Old  Castile 

common  law,  or  in   the  fit^t  degree,  must  be  passes  principally  throirgb  Burgos,  and  it  has 

committed  in  the  night,  but  in  New  York  and  in  some  woolen  manufactures.    Burgos  is  the  see 

some  other  Slates  burglary  in  the  second  and  of  an  archbishop,  and  at  one  time  contained  a 

third  degrees  may  be  committed  in  the  daytime,  university.      Pop.    about    31400.      The   province 

and  it  is  burglary  in  the  third  degree  in  New  of  Burgos  is  bounded  on  tlte  north  by  Sanian- 

York  feloniausly  to  enter  a  building,  whether  der,  east  by  Alava,  Logroiio,  and  Soria :  sooth  by 

inhabited  or  not,  either  in  the  daytime  or  night  Segovia,  and  west  by  Palencia  and  Valladolid, 

Before  the  offense  is  complete  there  must  be  The   area   is   5,650  square  miles.     Pop.   ahout 

both  a  breaking  and  an  entry  or  an  eait.    An  340,000. 

actual  breaking  take,  place  when  the  burglar  Buigoynt,  bSr-goin',  John,  English  generJ 

breaks  or  removes  ai^y  part  of  the  house,  or  the  ^  dramatist:  b.  ia  FirTSj-  d.  London,  4 

faslmngs  provtded  for  >t,  with  v.otaa     Con-  X~  °™  "J,,"-^?.  ^  s™    of  oS!   jM 

struct.ve    break.ngs    occur    when    the    burglar  Bu?go,nrand  grandson  of  Sir  John  Borgoyne 

mms  an  entry  by  fraud,  eons,,„acy,  or  threats  ,  ledforfshiref  although  reputed  to  be  a  nat- 

The  In.t  entry,  w,th  the  whole  or  any  pari  of  ,              ,  ^^^  g^  f        |j„„„j  „   ^Vest- 

the  body,  hand  or  foot,  or  w.th  any  mstrumenl  ^.             ^^   ^„„,.j  ,^,  ',         .„  „  ^,^ 

or  weapon   introduced  for  the  purpose  of  com-  ^„j  ^j;,^  ^  subaltern  eloped  with  Lady  CbJr- 

mitting  a  felony,  will  be  sufficient  to  rjjnsftule  ,„,„  s„„,       j^.^er  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 

the  oftnse.  .  Burglary  is  a  felony  in  all  of  the  j,  this  alliaice  his  military  advancement  was 

?'i."?'  "li  ■;   ^i."         Carolina   it  may  be  pun-  „'„„j      After    an    election    to    Parliament    in 

»hed    with    death    or    imprisonment     In    New  ,^      j,            j      ;„,   ji,ti„„i„„   i„   p„„„gal. 

Xr^"  ir"''Sl.''  '?"°';.';.W;'?i,,':  ■£  wa.  ^  »  America  in  .,„.    He  jpiSd 


the  first  degree,  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 


Gen.    Gage    at    Boston,    with    large    reinforce- 


10  years;  second  degree,  not  exceeding  lO  years;  ^^^       J^  witnessed  (he  battle  ofBunker  Hill, 

third  degree,  not  exceeding  S  years.         ■  ^f   ^^^^  ^^   ^^^  ,^ft   an  animated   description: 

BUrglen,  a  village  of  Switierland,  in  the  After  proceeding  to   Canada   as   governor,  he 

canton    of    Uri,    about    a    mile    from    Altorf,  returned  to  England,  but  in  i?77  was  despatched 

is      the      traditional      birthplace      of      William  to    take    conunand    of    that    expedition     from 

Tell.     The  supposed  site  of  the  patriot's  house  Canada   against   the    United   States,   the   failure 

is  now  occupied   by  a   chapel,   erected   in    1522,  of  which  so  largely  contributed  to  the  establish- 

upon  the  walls  of  which  are  represented  cerUin  ment  of  American  freedom.    Indeed,  few  battles 

well-known  scenes  from  his  history.  hafe  led  in  their  ultimate  influence  to  results 

Bur'goma«ter,  the  title  of  the  chief  magis-  »  great  as  did  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  with 

trate  of  a  city  or  a  large  town  in  Germany  and  S.79I  ngnting  men,  well  provided  with  artillery, 

the  Netherlands,  practically  equivalent  to  mayor,  at  Saratoga    to  the  army  of  Gen.  Gates.    On 

B , ;i i„ c !,.!_  his   return  home,  he  was  received  by  the   kmz 

larg!X=S,'i^irirtSe™uVi^'ri"'*'"  j;-~^l-r.°U"Sr^,^nd- 

Burgos,  Frandsco  Javier  de,  fran-thes'ko  niany   respects    utterly   inadequate   to  the   tasks 

ha'vfir    de   boor'gos.    Spanish    statesman    and  imposed   upon    him,    yet    no   one   can   read    his 

poet:  b.  Motril,  Granada,  1778;  d.  1845.     In  his  work  written  in  his  own  defense,   'State  of  the 

dramatic  compositions  he  sought  lo  restore  the  Expedition  from  Canada'  (London  1780),  with- 

classical    Spanish    comedy.     Among    them   are:  out    acknowledging   his   courage,   and   detecting 

•The  Three  Equals*;  'The  Masked  Ball';  and  qualities,  which,  in  a  less  exalted  station,  might 

"The  Optimist  and  the  Pessimist.'    He  wrote  a  have    been    of   much    serrice    to    his    country. 

celebrated  <Ode  to  Reason.'  Disgusted  with  his   treatment  by  the  govera- 

BurgOB,  a  city  of  northern  Spain,  the  capi-  ment,  he   retired   to   private  life,  and  devoted 

tal  of  the  province  of  Burgos,  and  formerly  of  his  leisure  to  the  production  of  dramas,  some 

Old    Castifc,    and    once    the    residence    of   its  "f  which,  as   'The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,'    'The 

kings.     It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  Lord  of  the  Manor,'  etc.,  were  highly  popular  m 

the   right   bank   of   the   Arlanzon.     The   streets  'heir   day.     His   best   play,    'The   Heiress.'    has 

are  narrow  and  dark,  the  finest  in  every  respect  ^ccn  successful  not  only  in  its  origmal  tongue, 

being  that  called   the   Huerto  del   Rey.     Places  ^ut   also   m   several   foreip   versions.     He   was 

of  promenade  are  numerous ;  the  one  most  fre-  niade    commander-in-chief    in    Ireland    in    1782, 

quented,   and   justly   forming   the   boast   of  the  ■''-"d   in   1787   was   one   of  the   managers  of  the 

town,  being  the  Espoloa.     Tlie  most  remarkable  impeachment   of  Warren   Hastings,   whose   trial 

structure    is    the   cathedral,    one    of   the    finest  '^sted   through    several   years   after   Burgoyne  s 

buildings  of  the  kind  in  Europe.    It  was  begun  <ieath.     See  Saratoga.  Battt.es  of. 

in  1221,  but  was  not  finished  for  several  cen-  Burgoyne,  Sih  John  Fox,  English  officer  of 

turics.     It  is  built  of  white  marble  in  the  form  engineers:    b.   24   July    1782;    d,    7    Oct.    1871. 

of  a   Latin  cross,  and  is  about  300  feet  long  He  was  the  son  of  Gen.  John  Burgoyne;  was 

by  200  broad,  and  its   size  is  such  that  service  educated    at    Eton    and   at   the    Royal    Militao- 

can  be  performed  in  eight  chapels  at  once  with-  Academy  at  Woolwich ;  entered  the  Royal  Engi- 

out  confusion.    Its  interior,  as  well  as  its  ex-  neers    in    1798;    served   at    Malta    in    1800.    in 

terror,  is  of  great  magnificence,  is  adorned  with  Sicily  with"  Gen,  Stewart  in  1806,  in  Egypt  in 

fine  carvings  and  paintings,  and  contains  nu-  1807,  and  in  the  Peninsula  with  Sir  John  Moore 

meroiis  monuments,  in  particular  the  tombs  of  and  Wellington  from  1B05  tp  1814.    He  shared 

Don    Fernando    and   the   Cid,    both   natives    of  in  the  celebrated   retreat  on  Corunna.   and  was 

BiirgOB.   and    celebrated   throughout    Spain    for  present    at    all    the    sieges,    generally    as    first 

their  heroic  achievements  in  the  wars  with  the  or  second  in  command  of  the  engineers,  and 

Moors.    There  are  several  other  fine  churches,  at  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  war, 


BURGRASS  —  BURGUNDY  PITCH 

in  whkh  he  wa«  twice  wounded.  During  the  as  the  important  county  of  Burg:undy  '(Ui^>er 
War  of  1812,  he  assisted  as  lieutenant-colonel  Burgundy,  Franche-Contt£)  ;  but  the  most  im- 
and  chief  engineer  in  the  attack  on  New  Or-  portant  state  of  this  name  was  the  duchy  of 
leans.  In  i&t6  he  accompanied  the  army  of  Burgundy  (Lower  Burgundy),  consisting  prin- 
Gen.  Clinton  to  Portugal  in  the  same  capacity,  cipally  of  the  French  province  Bourgogne  (Bur- 
He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Board  of  gundy,  properly  so  called).  The  long  line  of 
Public  Works  in  Ireland  in  1S30  and  ta  18^5  ancient  Dukes  of  Burgundy  became  extinct  in 
became  inspector-general  of  fortifications  in  1361  with  the  death  of  Duke  Philip,  and  Bur- 
England.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in  gundy  was  immediately  united  by  King  John 
1851,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  of  France  with  the  French  crown.  The  dignity 
was  sent  to  Turkey  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  restored  in  1363 
of  Constantinople.  After  returning  to  England  by  his  grant  of  the  dukedom  to  his  youngest  and 
he  was  again  sent  out  to  Sebastopol,  where  he  favorite  son,  Philip  the  Bold  (q.v.).  In  1368 
was  chief  of  the  engineering  department  till  he  married  Margaret,  the  widow  of  the  last 
recalled  in  1855.  He  received  the  order  of  the  Duke  Philip  of  the  old  line,  only  daughter  and 
Medjidie  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  made  heiress  of  Louis  IIL,  Count  of  Flanders,  and 
a  general  in  1855,  the  following  year  was  ere-  thereby  greatly  augmented  his  possessions, 
ated  a  baronet,  in  1868  a  field-marshal,  and  for  which  now  included  Flanders,  Mechlin,  Ant- 
some  years,  up  to  his  death,  held  the  appoint-  werp,  and  Franche-Comti.  In  1403  be  was 
ment  of  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  made  regent  of  France,  an  appointment  whidi 
In  1859  a  work  was  published  in  London  under  gained  him  the  hatred  of  the  king's  brother 
the  title  of  'Military  Opinions  of  Gen.  Sir  J.  F.  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  led  to  the  struggle 
Burgoyne,'  in  which  many  of  his  official  writ-  between  the  Orleanist  and  the  Burgundian  fac- 
ings  were  collected.  tions.    In  1404  Philip  died,  and  was  succeeded 

BurgraH.     See  Sandbub.  ^  W"  ^°^  John  the  Fearless,  who  was  stabbed 

•  by  the  companions  of  the  dauphm  m  1419.    His 

Bur'gmve,    a    count    who    in   the    Middle  son  and  successor,  Philip  the  Good  (q.v.)  gamed 

Ages  had  command  of  a  castle  or  buiy.    Bur-  great  accessions  of  territory,  including  Hainault, 

graves   were  appointed   to  their  office   by  the  Holland,  Zealand,  Namur,  and  in  1431  Brabant 

emperor  or  by  the  bishops;  and  belonged  to  and  Limburg,  whicli  reverted  to  him  from  a 

the    nobilihf    by    virtue   of    their    office.     Their  younger  branch  of  his  family.     In  1441  be  also 

powers   differed    in   different    places,    but   as    a  obuined    the    duchy    of    Luxemburg.     On    his 

rule  they  were  entrusted  with  keeping  the  pub-  marriage  with   his   third   wife,   Isabella,  daugh- 

]ic  peace,  the  oversight  of  trade  and  the  market,  ter  of  King  John  of  Portugal,  he  founded  the 

and  the  command  of  the  troops  and  the  police  in  aider  of  the  Golden  Fleece.     His   son,   Charles 

their  districts.     As  the  free  cities  grew  in  power  the    Bold    (q.v.),    who   succeeded   him   in    1467, 

Ihey  were  separated  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  became  the   inveterate   enemy   of  Louis   XL   of 

burgrave.    The  office  lost  its  significance  in  the  France,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in 

course  of  the  13th  century,  but  the  title  is  re-  Europe.     He    acquired    Gueldres    in    14?5,    but 

tamed  by  some  princely  families  to  the  present  perished  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Nancy  in  1477, 

time,  as,  for  instanca  by  the  kings  of  Prussia  leaving  behind  him  a  daughter,  Maria,  the  .'^ole 

who  have  the  title  of  Burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  heiress   of  hia  states.     She  married   Maximilian 

Bnr'gundy,  Louis   (Duke  of),  Dauphin  of  of  Austria,  who  thus  obtained   the  Netherlands 

France:  b,  VersaiUes,   6  Aug.   168a;   d.   18  Feb.  and  Upper  Burgundy.     The  king  of  France  re- 

1712.     He   was   grandson   of    Louis    XIV.    and  ceived    the    dukedom    of    Burgundy,    which    he 

father  of   Louis  XV.    A   boy  of   ungovernable  assumed  as  a  male  fief.     Henceforth   the  terri- 

passions  and  temper,  great  haughtiness  of  bear-  tories  that  had  belonged  to  Charles  shared  the 

mg,  and  sensuality  of  life,  he  is  said  to  have  fortunes  either  of  France  or  of  the  empire.    In 

been  much  corrected  in  character  and  conduct  the  empire  what  was  called  the  circle  of  Bur- 

by  the  influence  of  hia  preceptor,  the   saintly  gundy  for  a  time  embraced  Franche-Comte  and 

Fenelon.     At   the  age   of   about    15   he  married  the   Netherlands.     In   the   Peace  of   Madrid,   in 

Princess  Adelaide  of  Savoy ;  was  made  general-  152^,   Francis   I.    was   obliged   to   agree    to   the 

I'ssimo  of  the  army  in   1701 ;  and  on  the  death  cession  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  to  Cliarles  V. 

of  his  father  became  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  of  Germany,  but  the  cession  was  never  carried 

He   was   called   the   Grand   Dauphin,   and    from  out,   and    in   the   Peace   of    Cainbray,   in    iS3ft 

his  relationship  to  two  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  Charles    renounced    his    claim   to    it.     Franchc- 

of   France   his  figure   gains   a   historical  impor-  Comte   was  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  re- 

tance  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  his  own  tained   by   him   at   the    Peace   of   Nimegucn   in 

personality  and  career.  167&     After   this   time    the   name   Burgundy   is 

—     ,        ,              .         ,                 —  best  known  as  designating  one  of  the  provinces 

Burgundy,  a  region  of  western  Europe,  so  ^^  governments  of  France. 

called  from  the  Burgundians,  a  Teutonic  people  °      j/nji        -n  jtj 

originally   from   the  country   between  the  Oder  BurgOn^   (called  also   Burgundy   Proper, 

and  the  Vistula.     They  migrated  to  the  region  of  ^^   Lower   Burgundy),   formerly   a   province   in 

the  Upper   Rhine,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  t^'  r  "'  "-^  ^'T'^  ^"'^  °"  l***  7%°^  ^""" 

Sth   century    they   passed   Over   into   Gaul,   and  che-Comte,    and    on   the   south   of   Champagne, 

after  a  long  strn^le  obtained  possession  of  the  Jj.  "o™  *<""'2^"'«  ^O"^.  departments  of   Yonne, 

southeastern    part   of   this   country.     Here   they  Co(e-dOr,   Saone-et;Loire.  and  Ain.     it  is  one 

founded  a  kingdom,  which  had  as  its  seat  of  "f.'he  most  productive  regions  in  France.    The 

government    sometimes    Lyons   and    sometimes  PJ="C'I»1     product    is     wine.    See     Bumunby 

Geneva;  but  having  become  engaged  in  a  war  "iKES. 

with  the  FratiVs,  they  were  at  last  whollv  sub-  "^ — 
dued  in  5341    More  than  one  kingdom  of  B«ir- 
giindy,   so  called,   subsequently  arose,  as  well 
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Ui&ed  from  Switzerland,  but  is  seldom  genuine,  placed  upon  a  pyre  built  of  wood,  and  mo- 
It  is  hard  and  brittle,  opaque,  of  a  dull  reddisb-  lusely  sprinkled  with  oils  and  perfumes.  Fire 
brown  color,  empyreumatic  odor,  and  aromatic  was  set  to  the  wood,  and  after  the  process  of 
taste.  It  gives  off  no  water  when  heated,  is  not  cremation  was  complete  the  bones  and  ashea 
bitter,  and  is  free  from  vesicles.  It  consists  were  carefully  gathered  together  l^  the  relatives 
chiefly  of  resin  and  a  little  volatile  oil,  whence  and  placed  in  an  um.  With  the  introduction  of 
its  odor.  The  resin  resembles  that  of  turpen-  the  Christian  religion,  consecrated  places  were 
tine.  Pitch  plaster  acts  externally  as  a  slight  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  ^neral  burial, 
stimulant  to  the  skin.  Burgundy  pitch  enters  and  the  Roman  custom  of  providing  the  sep- 
also  into  the  composition  of  the  iron  plaster,  ulchre  with  a  stone  and  inscription  was  con- 
It  takes  its  name  from  Burgundy  in  France,  tinued  by  the  Christians.  The  practice  of  cre- 
where  it  was  first  prepared.  mation  now  declined  and  finally  disappeared, 
D. ..».«.!„   uri_—     c c-  -   L       ■ but   has  recently  to   some   eictent  been  revived. 

of  Burgundy.    They  have  a  reputation  superior  '"TK ,  Mount)  Htii.iiEBS.  Mi.mmy,  etc. 

to    their   present    popularity.     They   are    never-  Bunata,    boo-re-ats ,     a     Mongol     people, 

theless   wines   of   delicious  flavor   and   bouquet  forming  a  branch  of   the   Kalmucks,   and   who 

It  has  been  supposed  that  they  would  not  well  submitted   to   the   Russians   in    1644.     They    lo- 

bear   a    sea-voyage,   but   it   is  now   settled   that  oabit  the   southern   part  of  the   government  of 

when  transported  to  America  and  back,  their  Irkutsk  and   Transbaikalia,  and  number  more 

quality    is    greatly    improved.    The    most    re-  tnan  aoofloo.    They  support  themselves  by  their 

nowned   red   wines  of   Burgundy  are   Romane-  nocks,  by  hunting,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  par- 

Ointi,    Cloa-Vougeol,    Chambertin,    and    Ricbe-  Hcularly  the  forging  of  iron.     Their  dress  con- 

bourg.     Chambertin   was   the   favorite   wine   of  s'sts  partly  of  lealher.     Their  religion  is  partly 

Louis    XVI.    and    Napoleon.     Chablis,    a   white  Lamaism  and  partly  Shamanism;  and  their  idols 

wine,  has  many  admirers,  but  is  inferior  to  the  ^^e  sometimes  painted  on  cloth,  and  sometimes 

best  growths  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone.  nwde  of  wood,  metal,  felt,  and  sheepskin. 

Burhinpur,  boor-han-poor',  a  town  of  the  .  ^"".'^.,  J""j  zhoii  bu-re-dan,  French 
Nimar  district.  Central  Provinces,  British  In-  scholaMic  philosopher:  b.  Bethuae,  Artois,  about 
dia,  formerly  the  capital  of  Khandesh,  is  sit-  '300;  d.  after  1358.  He  studied  at  Paris,  where 
uated  on  the  Tapti  River,  about  300  miles  north-  «  attached  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Occam  to 
east  of  Bombay.  It  is  situated  on  high  ground.  ™  Pa"y  oi  ihe  Nominalists,  and  at  a  later 
and  is  well  planned  and  built.  It  has  a  mosque  time  became  himself  a  teacher.  In  the  end  he 
and  other  buildings  worthy  of  note,  and  was  "as  forced  by  his  opponents  to  flee  from  Paris, 
once  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  gold  and  "'"^n  ^^  betook  himself  to  Vienna,  where  he  13 
silver  brocade,  muslin,  and  silks,  which  still  "id  to  have  been  influential  in  bringing  about 
exist  to  some  extent,  though  the  town  has  long  **>«  establishment  of  the  university.  Here  also 
been  declining.  ™  wrote  some  logical  and  ethical  treatises,  in 
„  ,  ,  J  „  which  he  appears  as  a  zealous  adherent  of  the 
Burhel.  See  Bahbai-  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Buridan  was  a  sup- 
Buri,  boo're,  the  grandfather  of  Odin,  in  porter  of  the  doctrine  of  Determinism  (q.v.), 
Norwegian  mythology.  According  to  the  leg-  and  he  is  now  chiefly  known  through  having  his 
ends  12  streams  flowed  from  the  spring  Hver-  name  attached  to  an  illustration  that  he  is  said 
gelmir  in  Niflheim  (the  region  of  shadows),  to  have  used  in  support  of  his  views,  and 
and  later  in  their  course  were  frozen,  thus  sur-  known  as  "Buridan's  Ass.*  He  is  said  to  have 
ronnding  the  region  of  elemental  fire  (Muspel-  supposed  the  case  of  a  hungry  ass  placed  at 
heim)  with  blocks  of  ice.  From  this  ice  came  an  equal  distance  from  two  equally  attractive 
the  giant  Ymir  and  the  cow  Audhumla;  from  bundles  of  hay.  and  to  have  asserted  that  in 
the  cow's  udder  came  four  streams  of  milk  the  supposed  case  the  ass  must  inevitably  perish 
with  which  the  giant  was  fed.  Audhumla  was  from  hunger,  there  being  nothing  to  detcnnine 
nourished  by  licking  the  salt  ice-blocks,  and  him  to  prefer  the  one  bundle  to  the  other.  This 
as  she  licked  them  a  man's  hair  appeared  on  illustration,  however,  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  first  day;  a  man's  head  on  the  second  day  his  works,  and  from  its  nature  it  would  appear 
and  the  whole  man  on  the  third  day;  this  was  more  likely  to  have  been  used  by  the  assailants 
Buri.  He  was  of  giant  size  and  strength ;  he  of  the  doctrine  of  Determinism.  He  wrote 
had  a  son  Bor  through  whom  he  vras  the  grand-  'Compendium  Logicae'  (1489),  and  other  n-orks. 
father  of  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve.  Bu'rin,  or  Graver,  the  principal  instrument 
Bnr'ial,  the  ordinary  method  of  disposing  used  in  copper  engraving.  :s  made  of  tempered 
of  the  dead,  a  practice  which  varies  among  steel,  and  is  of  prismatic  form,  the  graving  end 
different  peoples.  Among  savage  races,  and  ^ing  ground  off  obliquely  to  a  sharp  point, 
even  among  some  civilized  peoples  of  Ihe  East,  The  distinctive  style  of  a  master  is  frequently 
exposure  to  wild  animals  or  birds  of  prey  is  described  by  such  expressions  as  a  soft  bunn, 
not  uncommon.  The  careful  embalming  of  the  a  graphic  burin,  a  brilliant  burin,  etc 
dead  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  may  be  regarded  Buriti  (bu-ri-te')  Palm,  a  lofty,  fan-leaved 
as  a  special  f^rm  of  burial.  But  by  ^r  the  palm  (Mauritta  vitiifera),  common  in  swamps 
most  common  forms  of  disposing  of  the  dead  in  northern  Brazil.  It  bears  abundant  crops  of 
have  been  burning  and  interring.  Among  the  scaly  nuts  about  two  inches  long,  from  the  red- 
Greeks  and  Romans  both  forma  were  practised,  dish  oily  pulp  of  which  a  confection  is  made 
though  among  the  latter  burning  became  com-  by  boiling  with  sugar.  The  nuts  also  yield  an 
1   only    in   the   later   times   of   the   republic  oil     which    is    emulsified    to    make    a    popular 


In  this   form   of  burial   the  corpse,  after  being     drink.     After  the  tree  is  fdled  numerous  cop- 
borne  in  procession  through   ttie   streets,   was    like   holes    are   made   in   tlie   prostrate  tniuc, 
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Parliament,  he  bought  in  i?68  an  estate  v.orth 

upwards  of  $100,000.    The  onderlying  facts  have 

sweet  wines.  never   been   determined   with   complete   satisfac- 

Burke,    E:dmund,   pohtical   philosopher   and  '"O"-     This  much,  however  is  dear:  Burke  lived 

orator:   b.   Dublin   12  Jan.   (probably)    1729;   d.  "n  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  brother  Richard 

Beaconsfield,  England.  9  July  1797,     He  was  the  ^^  ^  distant  kinsman,  William  Burke.    Richard 

son  of  a  solicitor  in  good  practice.    His  mother  and    William,    together    with    Lord    Verncy.   a 

was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  he  and  his  two  broth-  Pohtical  patron  of  Edmund,  speculated  in  stock 

ers  adopted  the  religion  of  their  Protestant  father,  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  later  RicWd 

Always,  however,  he  was  tolerant  of  Cafholi-  ?'=?  engaged  in  questionable  dealings  in  West 

cistn.    At  the  age  of  14  he  entered  Trinity  Col-  Ind*?"  Ja^ds.    That  these  ventures  were  shared 

We,  Dublin,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  de-  ^   Burke  has  been   charged  but  never  proved, 

gree  in  1748.    In  this  period,  as  his  letters  show,  Y"  »"«  o'"er  hand  it  can  be  shown  that  most  of 

he  had  fits  of  enthusiasm  over  various  studies—  the   money    for   the   purchase   of   his   estate   he 

a    furor   mathematKUi,    succeeded    by    a    furor  borrowed   from   Lord   Rockingham.     Aiier  ge(- 

logicut,  a  furor  historicus,  and  a  furor  pottkus.  ""«  ™  P'a«.  he  had  to  borrow  right  and  left 

The  17  years  between  1748  and  1765.  when  his  "?  mamtain  it.    Probably  his  fauUs  were  neither 

career  was  finally  determined  by  his. election  to  dishonesty     in     speculation     nor     venality     in 

Parliament,  he  spent   in  different  employments.  Parliament,   but   undue   ambition   to   live  as  he 

Going  to  London  with  the  intention  of  taking  thought  became  his   position,  carelessness  and 

up  law,  he  succumbed  to  the  attractions  of  liter-  improvidence,   and   an   adherence   to   eighteenth 

ature  and  philosophy.     He  travelled  in  England  century   standards   of  propriety,   which   lu   such 

and  on  the  Continent,  frequented  debating  dubs  """="  """  '■'"e''  t^an  ours, 

and  theatres,  and  did  more  or  less  hack  work  Whatever  his  shortcomings  in  managing  his 

for  publishers.     He  printed  nothing,  however,  private  affairs,  his  services  to  the  public  were 

with  which  his  name  is  conneaed  till  the  two  very  great.    He  was  on  the  side  ot  the  people 

books  of  1756;  'A  Vindication  of  Natural  So-  '"  the  long  contest  over  John  Wilkes.    Since  hi» 

ciefy'    and    'A    Philosophical   Inquiry  into   the  sentiments  on  this  subject  were  in  general  those 

Origin    of    Our    Ideas    on    the     Sublime    and  0*  'he  'Utters'  of  Jumns.  he  was  suspected  of 

Beautiful.'     In  the  first  he  attempted  to  refute  being  Junius.     This  accusation  he  denied:   and 

Bolingbroke's    arguments    against    revealed    re-  "'s  'Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  D:s- 

ligion  by  showing  that  they  might  be  urged  with  contents'    (i77o)     showed   so   many  differences 

equal  force  against  the  organization  of  society.  <'"   minor   points  that— were   no  other  evidence 

In  the  second  he  took  up  a  subject  much  dis-  available— it  must  be  concluded  thai  Burke  was 

cussed  at  the  time;   and  (hough  his  specula-  n«  Junius.    In  the  'Thoughts'    Burke  argued 

tions  have  been  superseded,  he  has  the  credit  of  that  the  king  and  a  small  knot  of  advisers  were 

stimulating  Lessing  to  the  production  of  'Lao-  building  up  power  for  themselves;  that  powers 

koon.'     Burke  also  wrote  or  helped  to  write  an  of  government  are  held  in  trust  for  the  people; 

'Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  Aroer-  and  that  popular  impatience  must  therefore  be 

ka'    (1757).   and  an    'Abridgment   of   the   His-  indulged.      But.    true    to    his    conservative    in- 

tory  of  England'    (1758).     In  1759  he  began  to  stincts.  he  would  not  accept  the  radical  reforms 

edit   the   Annual  Register,   with   which   he   was  commonly  proposed— urn  versa!  suffrage  and  the 

connected   for   30   years.     In    1761    he   went   to  disfranchisement    of    "rotten    boroughs."       He 

Ireland,  attached  in  some  indefinite  way  to  Wil-  w^u'd  have  changes  more  gradual.     During  the 

liam  Gerard  Hamillon—' Single -speech"  Hamil-  J^rs  immediately  following  1770  Burke  devoted 

ton— who   was   secretary   to  the  lord-lieulenant.  n>s  etiergies  to  keeping  the  Rockingham  Whigs 

After  two  years  in  Dublin  he  returned  to  Eng-  """ed   against   the   efforts   of   the   king   to   win 

land;  there  he  joined  the  famous  Literary  Club,  them  over.     Without  Burke,  says  John  Morley, 

with  which  are  associated  the  names  of  John-  *lne  Rockingham  connection  would  undoubtedly 

son,  Goldsmith.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Gar-  have  fallen  to  ruin,  and  with  it  the  most  upright, 

rj^  consistent,  and  disinterested  body  of  men  then 

In    recognition   of    his    abilities    and    of   the  '"  public  life." 

knowledge  of  politics  which  he  had  shown  in  From  his  political  activity  Burke  withdrew 

the  Annual  Register,  he  was  offered  the  post  of  for  a  lime  in  1773  for  a  trip  to  France.     There 

private  secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham  when  the  he    observed    two    things    which    he    strongly 

latter  became  prime  minister  in  1765.     In  the  dreaded:  atheism  and  an  eager  questioning  of 

same  year  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  the  'allowed  opinions  which  contribute  so  much 

from    Wendover.      Within    a   week   or    two    he  to   the   public   tranquillity.'     This   atheism   and 

made   a   strong   impression    with   two    speeches  speculation,   he  perceived — and   he   was   one   of 

for  the  repeal  of  the  Sump  Act.    Upon  the  tall  the  few  who  were  so  clear-sighted— were  work- 

of  the  Rockingham  ministry,  Burke,  who  might  ing    toward    revolution.     His    fear    of    these 

have  had  a  place  with  the  new  administration,  tendencies  he  expressed  in  Parliament  not  long 

remained   with  his  friends.     Turning  to  their  after  his  return, 

account  his  literary  powers,  he  began  his  series  By  this  time   Burke   had   won  a   substantial 

of  great  political  tracts.     In   1769  he  put  forth  reputation    throughout    the    United    Kingdom. 

'Observations    on    the    Present    State    of    the  Indeed,  as  early  as  1766  at  least  one  Irish  munid- 

Nation.'    a    reply    to    a    pamphlet    by    George  pality  had  voted  him  the  freedom  of  the  city; 

Grenville.    In   this  controversy   Burke   showed  and    in    succeeding    years    English    mercantile 

himself  a  master  of  the  details  of  revenue  and  organizations    passed     resolutions    commending 

finance.    At    this   time    he    look    part    in    some  his   labors   in   behalf  of   commerce.     Finally   in 

transactions    which    afforded    his    enemies    a  1774,  when  troubles  with  America  were  thicken- 

handle  against  him.    Though  he  had  been  living  ing,  Bristol,  the  trading  centre  of  the  west  of 

almost    from   hand    to    mouth   till    he   entered  England,  a  city  which  had  everything  to  low 
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and  nothing  to  gain  from  a  war  with  the  colo-  once  Fox  and  Burke  refused  to  work  with  him. 

nies,   eleclcd    him   to   Farliamenl.     At   the  con-  and  by  joining  their  old  enemy  Lord  North,  in 

elusion  of  the  poll  his  colleagues  had  promised  what  is  known  as  the  Coalition,  they  broke  up 

obedience  to  the  instructions  of  his  constituents,  the  Whig  party.     Burke  is  accused  of  deserting 

Burke,    however,     declared     his    independence:  his  principles  for  purely  personal  motives.     His 

"Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his  industry  conduct  is  hard  to  defend;  for  he  attacked  Shel- 

only  but  his  judgmenl;  and  he  betrays  you  in-  burne  with  asperity,  and  under  the  Coalition  rc- 

stead  of  serving  you  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  sumed  for  a  few  months  the  office  of  paymaster, 

opinion.*     To  this  declaration  he  adhered  when  Against  this  dubious  course  we  may  set  his 

in  1778  a  bill  was  proposed  relaxing  restrictions  strenuous   advocacy  of   reform   in   India.     That 

upon  Irish  commerce.    The  English  merchants,  country  was  victim  of  the  corrupt  and  cruel 

itKluding  those  of  Bristol,  protested ;  but  Burke  system  of  the  East  India  Company.    Burke  was 

replied,  "England  and  Ireland  may  flourish  to-  familiar  with  the  subject,  for  he  had  been  a 

gether.     The  world  is  large  enough  for  us  both,  member  of  select  committees  on   Indian  affairs 

Let   il   be  our  care   not   to  make   ourselves  too  and  had  drawn  two  important   reports.     He  is 

little   for   it."     ('Two   Letters  to  Gentlemen   in  also   supposed   to  have   framed   the   East   India 

Bristol.')     For  this  liberality  Burke  was  never  hill  commonly  known  as  Fox's.     At  any  rale  he 

forgiven,  and  in  the  election  of  1780  he  was  defended  it   (i  Dec.   1783)    in  one  of  his  best 

forced  to  seek  a  new  constituency.  speeches.    The  bill,  however,  was  defeated,  and 

It  was  during  his  six  years  as  member  for  the  Coalition,  which  supported  it,  driven  from 
Bristol  that,  in  the  contest  over  America,  he  office.  Early  in  i;8s  Burke  renewed  the  attack 
rose  to  his  full  height  as  a  statesman.  He  was  in  his  'Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts'— 
almost  alone  among  tbe  speech-makers  of  that  a  preliminary  to  the  proceedings  against  War- 
time in  always  going  below  the  superficial  con-  ren  Hastings,  In  17S6  Burke  drew  the  articles 
siderations  of  the  moment  to  the  fundamental  against  Hastings.  The  trial  dragged  on  till 
fact  that  in  the  long  run  restraint  and  violence  '795;  and  though  the  verdict  at  last  was  for 
defeat  themselves.  In  addition  to  many  minor  acquittal.  Burke  had  none  the  less  succeeded  in 
Speeches  scattered  through  the  'Parliamentary  reforming  the  government  of  India ;  for  he  had 
History'  he  made  three  great  contributions  to  trumpeted  the  wrongs  of  that  "emptied  and 
the  subject:  'Speech  on  American  Taxation,'  emboweled"  land  till  public  sentiment  would 
tg    April    1774;    'Speech    on    Conciliation,'    22  no  longer  tolerate  them. 

March  1775;  and  'Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Before  the  trial  of  Hastings  had  closed,  the 
Bristol.'  3  April  1777.  In  the  first  he  argued  French  Revolution  had  broken  out.  Burke 
that  the  lea  duty  was  of  no  use  to  England  for  looked  upon  it,  not  as  the  emancipation  of  op- 
revenue  ;  that  it  served  only  to  irritate  the  pressed  masses,  but  as  an  efFort  of  atheists  and 
Americans;  and  that  by  winning  the  loyally  of  political  theorists  to  uproot  the  settled  order, 
the  colonists  England  would  get  more  than  she  Since  his  views  were  hostile  to  those  of  the 
could  ever  take  by  force.  In  the  second  speech  niorc  radical  Whigs,  he  began  to  draw  away 
Burke  maintained  that  England  must  conciliate,  from  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been  allied 
and  that  the  only  way  was  by  yielding.  In  the  against  the  encroachments  of  the  crown  in 
•Letter'  he  reviewed  the  struggle  and  in  the  England  and  America.  In  1790  he  widened  the 
light  of  events  justified  his  own  position.  Of  D^acn  still  further  by  aggressive  proclamation 
the  three  pieces  that  on  'Conciliation'  is  the  of  his  opinions  in  'Reflections  on  the  Revolution 
best.  Not  even  when  dealing  with  India  does  ""  France.'  The  book  had  for  that  day  an 
Burke  excel  in  grasp  of  details,  in  lucid  pres-  enormous  sale  and  divided  Great  Britain  into 
entation  of  a  large  mass  of  facts,  and  in  two  parties:  one  composed  of  Burke  and  an 
ripened  political  wisdom.  Then,  loo.  he  saw  uncongenial  company  of  Tories;  the  other  of 
what  so  many  failed  to  observe,  that  the  real  liberals,  many  of  whom  had  been  Burke's  life- 
cause  of  the  contest  lay  deeper  than  the  casual  '°"S  associates.  Burke  himself  violently  guar- 
orders  of  a  governor  or  the  retaliation  of  a  "'ed  with  his  old  friend  Fox.  The  seeming 
mob ;  and  that  America,  in  resisting  the  en-  contradiction  between  his  early  position  and  his 
croachmcnts  of  royal  prerogative,  was  fighting  a  lale""  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  he 
battle  for  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  at  home.  Srew  more  conservative  with  age,  in  part  by  his 

Though  Burke  could  not  win  over  Parhament  desire  to  preserve  the  balance  between  monarch 
to  his  views  on  America,  he  had  belter  success  and  subject.  In  England  the  crown  had  been 
with  his  'Speech  on  the  Plan  for  Economical  the  aggressor;  in  France,  he  thought,  the  people. 
Reform'  (1780).  People  were  staggering  un-  Moreover,  he  had  always  insisted  that  liberty  is 
der  the  debt  from  the  American  war  and  agitat-  "inseparable  from  order* ;  and  in  France  he  saw 
ing  for  a  general  reform  of  Parliament.  Burke  nothing  but  disorder.  As  the  Revolution  pro- 
opposed  such  radical  changes;  he  proposed  to  gressed,  Burke  became  more  and  more  wrought 
abolish  some  offices,  consolidate  others,  and  re-  up.  so  that  in  each  of  his  succeeding  utterances 
duce  salaries.  One  of  the  offices  which  he  re-  —'Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  As- 
formed,  that  of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  he  him-  sembly'  (1791).  'Appeal  from  (he  New  to  the 
self  occupied  in  1783,  At  that  lime  the  North  Old  Whigs'  (179').  'Thoughts  on  French 
ministry  yielded  to  the  Whigs,  who  were  lem-  Affairs'  (1791).  '^Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  Ihe 
porarily  united  under  Lord  Rockingham,  Allies'  (1793).  'Observations  on  the  Conduct  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  and  Lord  Shelburne.  the  Minority'  (1793),  and  'Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Burke,  owing  in  part  to  infirmities  of  his  tern-  Peace'  (1796)— the  reasoning  grew  feebler,  the 
per  and  the  suspicions  against  him,  got  only  this  scolding  shriller. 

third-rate   position,    instead   of   a   place    in    the  During   the   same   period,   when    Burke   was 

cabinet.    The  Whigs  were  scarcely  in  their  seats  dealing  with  a  subject  on  which  he  was  more 

when  Lord  Rockinghwn  died  and  Lord  Shel-  thoroughly  informed.  Ireland,  he  showed  his  old 

bume  became  head  of  the  administration.    At  qualities  of  statesmanship.    He  had  always  been 


a'chanqiion  of  his  down-trodden  native  land 
When  Ireland  caught  the  contagion  of  the 
'French  Revolution,  and  when  the  war  between 
England  and  France  made  Ireland  still  more 
Rstless,  Burke  urged  for  Ireland  the  same 
policy  of  concitialioa  that  he  had  urged  for 
America.  In  letter  and  pamphlet  he  unceasingly 
advocated  relieving  the  Catholics  of  their  politi- 
cal disabilities. 

In  1794  he  retired  from  Parliament.  He  was 
to  have  received  a  peerage  with  the  title  Lord 
BeaconafieM;  but  since  the  death  of  his  son  left 
him  without  direct  male  heir,  he  accepted  in- 
stead a  pension.  This  was  the  occasion  of  a 
fresh  attack  upon  bim  by  his  enemies.  He  re-' 
plied  effectively  in  the  'Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord' 
(1796). 

His  xeat  in  behalf  of  the  wretched  and  the 
oppressed  was  not  a  mere  vague  sentiment;  it 
was  a  motive  in  his  daily  conduct.  When  the 
poet  Crabbe  was  obscure  and  penniless  Burke 
took  him  into  the  family,  found  a  printer  for  hia 
verses,  and  finally  obtained  for  him  a  living  in 
the  Oiurch.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
Burke  also  kept  open  house  for  French  refugees 
aad  e9lal)]ished  a  school  for  their  children. 
Burlte's .  principles  of  statesmanship,  when 
briefly  set  down,  seem  very  bald  and  aimplc> 


of  politics  are  those  of  moraiitjj  enlarged.* 
The  first  of  the  moral  taws  upon  which  he  rested 
great  weight  was  justice;  the  second,  generosity. 


compromises,  he  was  not  a  theorist,  he  did  not 
fall  into  the  fallacy  that  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment may  he  constructed  as  if  men  were  uni- 
form, passive  units.  These  phases  of  his  bent 
for  the  practical  are  in  the  last  analysis  a  trust 
ill  experience.  A  man  who  clings  so  tena- 
ciously to  experience  is  likely  to  be  an  un- 
compromising conservative;  and  Burke  was  for 
his  generation  and  all  generations  since,  the 
•great  pleader  for  conservatism.*  As  an 
orator  he  frequently  produced  no  immediate 
eflect.  His  gestures  were  clumsy,  and  when  he 
Spoke  in  public  his  voice  was  somewhat  harsh, 
he  dropped  into  a  strong  Irish  brogue,  and  at 
times  a  hurried  articulation.  But,  above  all,  he 
overestimated  the  capacity  of  his  hearers.  Not 
content  with  a  concise  presentation  of  leading 
points,  he  insisted  on  applying  profound  philo- 
sophic principles.  Yet  some  of  his  speeches, 
notaUy  at  the  trial .  of  Warren  Hastings,  pro- 
duced a  profound  effect.  This  effect  was  largely 
due  to  the  vigor  of  his  style  as  a  writer.  He 
was  virile,  vivid  in  description,  and  unsurpassed 
in  lucid  and  logical  arrangement  of  material. 

In  the  winter  of  I7S6-I7_57  he  married  Jane 
Nugent,  daughter  of  a  physician.  Her  capacity 
for  management  lifted  many  burdens  from  hia 
shoulders.  His  only  child,  a  son,  Richard,  died 
in  1794. 

Among  his  important  writings  or  speeches 
not  already  mentioned  are  'Address  to  the  King' 
(1777),  'Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe' 
0792)1  'Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity' 
{i?95)- 

Bibliography. — There  are  in  the  market  three 

or     four     editions     of     Burke's     writings     and 

speeches,  substantially  complete.    The  best  short 

life  is  in  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 

Vol.  3— 4T 


John   Morle/s   Ufe  of  Biirke    (iSTg)   in  tti« 

EngUsh  'Men  of  Letters'  is  ew:ellent;  also  his 
'Burke,  a  Historical  Study'  {1867).  Of  the 
earlier  lives  James  Prior's  (2d.  ed.  1826)  is  tho 
best.  Of  course  Burke  bulks  lafge- in  the 
standard  histories  and  memoirs  of  England  in 
the  18th  century. 

'Hammond  Lamont, 
Editor    New     York     Nation;     Editor   'BatkFS 

Speech  ott  ConeiliaSion  ivitk  Amtfica.' 

Burke,  Jane,  better  known  33  Calamity 
Jane;  American  army  scout  and  mail  carrier: 
b.  Princeton.  Mo.,  1852;  d.  Deadwood,  S.  D.,  I 
Aug.  1903.  She  was  reared  on  the  plains  and 
early  became  an  Indian  scant,  and  was  an  tide 
to  Gen.  Custer  and  Gen,  Miles  in  numerous 
campaigns.  For  several  years  she  was  the  gov- 
ernment mail  carrier  between  Deadwood,  S.  D., 
and   Caster,   Mont. 

Burke,  John,  Irish  genealogist;  b.  near 
Parsonstown,  Ireland,  )786;  d.  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
37  March  1848.  His  life  was  devoted  to  gene- 
alogical research.  In  1826  he  began  10  publish  3 
'Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the 
Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  British  Empire' 
and  subsequent  works  by  him  were;  .'A  Gene- 
alogical and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Com- 
moners of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland'  (1833-8J, 
which  in  subsequent  editions  appeared  as  'A 
Dictionary  of  the  Landed  Gentry. 

Burke;  Sib  John  Bemard,  English  herald 
and  genealogist;  son  of  John  Burke  (q.v.)  : 
b.  London,  1815;  d.  Dublin,  13  Dec  iSge. 
He  was  educated  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  waa 
trained  as  a  lawyer  and  called  to  the  W  in 
1839.  Besides  editing  the  successive  issues  of 
the  'Peerage'  founded  by  his  father  (agth  ed. 
1887),  he  published  other  works  on  the  'Lauded 
Gentry'  (1846)  ;  'Extinct  Peerages'  (1846)  ; 
'Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy'  ( 1849)  ;  'Family 
Romance'  (1853)  ;  'The  Vicissitudes  of  Great 
Families'  (1859) ;  'The  Rise  of  Great  Families' 
(1S73)  •  'The  Book  of  Precedence'  (1881) ;  and 


'^er 


es'  (If 


Burk^  Maurice  Francis,  American  clergy- 
man :  b.  Ireland.  3  May  1845.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  childhood  and  was  educated  in 
Chicago  and  Notre.  Dame,  .  Ind.,  ■  and  in  the 
American  College,  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained 
to  the  Ronftn  Catholic  priesthood  in  1875-  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  he  look  charge  of 
a  parish  in  JoMet.  111.  In  1B87  he  was_  conse- 
crated  hishop  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  in  1893 
was  transferred  to  the  see  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Bishop  Burke  is  known  as  a  fine  linguist. 

Burke,  Kobert  O'Hara,  Australian  ex- 
plorer; b.  county  Galway.  Ireland.  1820;  d.'  Aus- 
tralia, 38  June  1861.  After  serving  in  the  Aus- 
trian army  he  went  to  Australia,  and  after  seven 
years'  service  as  inspector  of  police  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  an  expedition  to  cross  the 
continent  of  Australia  from  south  to  north.  He 
and  his  associate,  Wills,  reached  the  tidal  waters 
of  the  Flinders  River,  but  both  perished  of  star- 
vaticm  on  the  return  journey.  They  were  among 
the  very  first  white  men  to  cross  the  Australian 
continent  from  south  to  north. 

Burke,  Thomas  Martin  Ali^atiu.  Ameri- 
can   olergyman ;   h.   Ireland.    10   Jan.    1840.     He   , 
came  in  childhood  to  Utica.  N.  Y..  and  was  edu- 
cated    in     Toronto     and     Baltimore     and     was 
ordained  to  the  Roman   Catholic  priesthood  in 


BURKB — BURUNOTON 

■K4.    He  was  annntted  to  labor  in  Albany  and  ot  the  Sate.    To  hln  ta  mUo  4ue  di«  iccidadM 

becaMC  succcsaivdy  vicar-futeral  and  admimi-  of  the  f  nininpi,  whidl  had  been  altafBd  sioM 

trMor.     In  1894  he  was  conaecrated  bishop  of  Ibaiy  Vlii.'B  time.    He  ma  creatdl  Baron  Bvr- 

AJbaay.  k^  in  ig^i,  and,  in  is8&  concluded  an  adraa- 

Borke,  ThoBUW  NicboUa,  Irish  ciergymati  t««oous  treatr  with  the  M«berU«ds.  Hia  H>I- 
and  orator;  b.  Galway,  1830;  d.  1883.  H«  WM  jcr  WM  botb  caudoua  and  compMbenuve  utd 
educated  in  Italy,  where  he  enured  the  Order  of  «»  »«»  tMtirely  unaffected  b»  pflrwnal  W«au- 
St-  Dominic  Going  tg  England,  he  preached  "="  *",•*"  «an«BeB»«ilt  of  public  «"«■»■  Con- 
in  that  country  and  latet  in  Irtland,  gaining  a  '"^'■^  Nares  'Memoirs  of  Lord  Bur|thkT' 
high  refutation  <ls  an  orator  and  bcronMng  J'?*^>  ^^'*Pt,  'M/^'^  i.'M?)  i  Hiwie. 
familiarly  known  as  "Father  Tom."  In  1873  he  ^'*»*  ^^"^  Burleigh'  (189S). 
tnade  a  visit  to  the  United  States  and  lectured  in  Barteich,  WUlntn  Heory,  AmerioaB  poet: 
reply  to  Froude.  his  addresses  appearing  in  print  b.  Woodstodc,  Coim.,  a  Feb.  t&a;  d.  Bm^yti, 
under  the  title  of  'English  Misrule  in  Ireland.'  N.  Y.,  l3  March  1871.    Bred  on  a  fann,  at  10 

Bvrfce  and  Hare,  two  miscreants,  of  whom  be  b«came  apprentice  to  a  clothkr,  then  to  *. 

William  Burlte.  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  de-  village  printer,  and  oonttnned  to  Ubw  m  van- 

tected,    tried,   and   executed  at    Edinburgh,    in  ous  places  as  journeyman  jjrmter,  and  foiaily  *e 

jSap,  for  the  murder  of  numerous  indivTdwli,  «*»'■■,  I"  <!«  1?""^  eapacilj  he  had  durge  of 

his  accomplice,  Hare,  escaping  the  hangman  by  'he  .  'Lnaarj    JoumaP     at    ScfaenectadF.     the 

turning  king's  evidence.    At  this  time  the  «res-  Cfcrwhra     Wttnta.    at     Pitttburg,    and     lb« 

urrectionists*  were  busy  at  their  nefarious  trade,  Woahmsto*  Bmn^,  lU   which  paport,   and   in 

but  the  vigilance  with  which  the  burying-grounda  «htrs.  he  iwblirfied  mkny  short  poems.    A  eoi- 

throughout  the  country  were  watched  rendered  Itciioa  of  them  w*t  published  in  j&hj. 
a   supply   of    subjects    for   anatomical    schools         Bnrleaque,  the  comic  effect  ariiing  from  a 

almost  impracticable,  and  the  demand  for  dead  Indicrous  mixture  of  things  high  and  low.   High 

bodies    consequently    became    great      This    led  thoughts,  for  instance,  are  clothed  in  low  exprea- 

Burke  and  Hare  to  murder,  by  suffocation,  many  sfons,  or  noble  sabjeMs  described  in  ■  ^miliar 

poor  waifs  who  were  decoyed  into  Hare's  lodg-  manner,  or  t^*  ttrja. 

iBg-house,  and  whose  bodies  they  sold  to  Dr.         v,     ,. ,  ,        .         ...        ... 

Robert  Knox,  proprietor  of  an  ah.tomical  the-  ^    S^^"^*"*'  ■^?"??'  An^rican  diptoiMti^: 

atre   in   Edinbilrgfi.     The  case  of  Burke  and  fe   ^ew  BerUu,  _N.  Y     14  Nov.   1&2;  d.  St. 

Hai^  brought  hSme  to  the  public  mind  more  Petersburg  Russia,  23  Feb.  1870     After  gradu- 

elearly  than  ever  how  necessaiV  it  is  that  schoob  »*"«.  ^'°"\  the.Hm'ard  Uw  School  m  1847  he 

Of  anatomy  should  receive  a  remlar  supply  of  P"<:"':ffl  'aw   in   Boston    and  entermg   politic; 

aubjects  for  dissection,  and  in  1832  an  act  v«ia  was  active  as  a  l^ree  Sod  advocate  m  1848,  Jmd 

passed    for    supplying    the    anatomical    schods  "l  ?°54  was  sent  to  Congress  as  a  reprraentative 

throughout   the    kingdom    from    the    unclaimed  °/  the  American  Party.    Hia  vigorous  denuncu- 

dead  in  the  hospitals.  '"O"  °i  '^^  assault   upon    Senator    Sumner   by 

»„  ._  .    TT  ■     ■  ,_ -  „  .,    „  Preston  Brooks  brought  him  a  challenge  from 

BOrkc^  Hannch,  hm  riK  bur'kel,  German  the  latter,  which  was  accepted,  but  Brooks  de- 

Smter:     b.     Pitmasens,    30     March     1813:     d.  dined   to  travel  to  the  rendeivous   in   Canada, 

unich,   10  June   1869.     He  was   educated  at  i„  1861  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Austria  but 

Munich  and   tn    Italy:    he   is  chieBy  a   genre  was  not  received  by  the  Austrian  government  on 

¥iinter;    his    scenes    from    the    Bavarian    and  .ccount   of  his  advocacy  of  Hungarian    indc- 

yrolean   Alps   were   ammig   the   first   of   their  perdence.     He  was   minister  to  China   l86i-fe, 

kind,  and   his  village  and  tavern   scenes  rank  ^^^  j^  the  last-named  year  was  appointed  am- 

among  the  best  in  modem  art  Among  his  pa  ml-  bassajor  from  China  to  the  United  States  and 

ingsare  'Scenes  man  Inn    and 'Winter  Scenes  various    European    governments.     On   4  July 

m  the   iyrol.  ,868    ^e    concluded    the    noted     'Burlingame 

Bur'Utt,  PranciB  Crawford,  English  Bibli-  Treaty'    which    gave    reciprocal    privileges    to 

cal  scholar:  b.  London,  3  Sept.  1864.    He  was  China  and  the  United  States.    After  conduding 

graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     He  treaties  between  China  and  Denmark;  Sweden, 

has   published    'Early   Christianity   Outside   the  Holland  and   Prussia,  he  died   while  amnsing 

Roman  Empire*  (1899)  ■  'Fragments  of  Aqiiila'  a  treaty  between  China  and  Russia. 
(1897): 'The  Rules  Of  Tyconius'  (18514); 'Two  ,.■  «.^     .,. 

Lwtures  on  the  Gospels'    (1900);  etc  .     Bnrtawwne,  Bkiward  Lit«nn«rt,anAjne^ 

T.    1  '  I.  <_ .  'f>  ^  K._        J    .  lean  editor,  son  of  Anson  Bvrlingame  (q.Y.)  :  b. 

Burl«gh.ber'II,  George  Shepard,  American  ^on,  30  May  184a     He  studfed  at  ftarrard 

writer,  brother  of  William  H    Burleigh   (q.v.)  :  ^^  ^^^^  ^      ^^^^  secreUry  to  his  father,  who 

b.  Plaiiifield,  Conn.,  a6  March  182 1 ;  <■•  Provi-  ,^  y^ted  States  minister.    Sinoe  1879  be  has 

^^T\?-  ■''  ■^"'i',?';  '^-       >^  ^c    P"^'^?'"'  been  associated  with  the  publishing  house  of 

'The  Maniac  and  Other  Poems>;  'Signal  Fires  a,ades   Scribner"!    Sons,   and   in    1886   became 

on  the  Trail  of  the  Pathfinder.'  g^jtor  of  'Scribner's  Magaiine.' 

Burleigh,   William  CecU    (Lotd),   EnsU^         Burlington,  England.     See  BanjUNBioii. 

for.  il     In  this  iTLi  .  coniidmble  ,t,m;  m.n.facl..7t  of  m.thmtiy,   fumiimc  jjncol- 

>r.d  h=  al«.  look  the  ladins  tart  ii.  the  e.nb-  ""'<  loo  •,  Hour    lin««<l  oil,  ;,°>t.. "»"»"» 

lishment  of  Ite  Thin»-iiine  Article  of  lailh,  o*"  arliclea  «"«  "'■r''''_™r»''.«'°J'  'S^ 

nh'Kh  form  the  basis  of  the  reformed  rdigioo  situated  here.     TTw   atr  contami  amoos  »- 


BURLINGTON  —  BURMA 

■mpoftant  buildincs  an  opera  house,  court-h'onse,  native  kingdom  or  empire,  which  Is  said  to  bavs 

city   hall,   hospitals,   public  library,  schools  of  extended  from  lat.  9°  to  36°  N.,  and  from  Ion, 

various  kinds,  and  Burlington  Institute  College,  ga"  to  104*  E.,   its  greatest  length  being  about 

Crapo    Park,    containing    loO    acres,    is    in    the  1000  miies,  and  its  breadth  600;  its  area  being 

sonthern  part  of  the  city.    Burlington  is  one  of  then  dbout  270,000  English  square  miles.     But 

the  cities  of  Iowa  having  the  commission  form  in   1826  the  provinces  or  divisions   of  Arraean 

of  government.    It  was  named  for  Burlington,  and  Tenasserim  were  wrested  from  it  by  the 

Vt.    Its  earliest  buildings  were  built  in  1833  and  British,  and  in  1852  Pegu  and  the  province  of 

from  1837  to  ia40  it  was  the  State  capital    Pop.  Martaban  shared  the  same  fate.     iTiis  portion 

<tgio)  24.324.  was   then   known   as    British   Burma,   and   con~ 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  tinned  to  be  so  ti!l  in  1886  the  rest  of  the  king- 
in  Burlington  County,  on  the  Delaware  aom  was  annexed  by  Great  Britain,  when  the 
River  and  the  Pennsylvania  R.R. ;  18  miles  two  portions  came  to  be  designated  Upper  and 
northeast  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  manufaclur-  Lower  Burma  respectively.  They  now  form 
ing  trade  centre  for  surrounding  towns,  and  together  one  province  under  a  lieutenant- 
contains  St.  Mary's  Church,  endowed  by  Queen  governor  and  legislative  council.  The  area  of 
Amte;  St.  Mary's  Hall,  the  oldest  Church  school  Lower  Burma  is  87,957  square  miles.  It  is  to  a 
for  girls  in  the  country;  the  Stale  Masonic  large  extent  mountainous  in  character,  the  only 
Home;  Burlington  College,  and  many  fine  old  extensive  level  being  in  Pegu,  where  the  vallqrs 
residences ;  and  has  manufactories  of  shoes,  of  the  Irrawadi  and  Sittaung  form  an  alluvial 
stoves,  iron  pipe,  lerra-cotfa,  and  canned  goods,  tract  of  about  10,000  square  miles.  The  rainfall 
The  city  was  settled  in  1677,  by  Friends,  under  varies  from  less  than  60  inches  in  some  places  to 
the  name  of  New  Beverly.  The  name  was  sub-  igq  or  more  in  others.  About  half  the  soil  is 
seqnently  changed  to  Bridlington,  in  honor  of  believed  to  be  cultivatable,  but  a  comparatively 
the  Yorkshire  town  of  that  name  on  the  North  small  portion  is  as  yet  under  cultivation,  though 
Sen,  CMnmonly  called  Burlington,  and  the  spell-  agriculture  is  extending  year  1^  year.  Since  the 
ing  Was  presently  made  to  accord  with  the  pro-  occupation  of  the  country  hy  the  British  it  has 
nunciatton.  The  ckj  was  for  many  years  the  rapidly  Increased  in  prospenty,  and  the  revenue 
seat  of  govemment  of  West  Jersey ;  and  was  the  ia  generally  greater  than  the  expenditure.  The 
residence  of  the  last  colonial  governor,  William  imports  and  exports  together  exceed  $50,000,000, 
Franklin.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  British  in  the  bulk  of  the  trade  being  with  Great  Britain. 
1776.    Pop.  (,i9{o)  8,336.  The    capital    and    principal    port    is    Rangoon. 

Burlington,  Vt..  a  city,  port  of  entry  and  Other  towns  are  Monlmein.  Akyab,  and  Bassein. 
county-seat  of  Chittenden  County,  on  Lake  Upper  Burma  has  an  area  of  83473  square  miles. 
Champlain  and  the  Central  V.  and  Rutland  a"°  "  on  the  whole  SMnilar  m  character  to  Lower 
R.R.'s;  40  miles  northwest  of  Montpelicr.  It  Burma,  but  less  productive,  and  has  generally 
has  a  very  large  lake  commerce  and  manafac-  a  smallet  rainfaR.  It  is  rich  in  miaeraU,  in- 
tones of  lumber  cotton,  and  woolen  goods,  and  eluding  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  marble, 
iron.  The  environment  is  agricultural.  The  iron,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and 
city  is  the  seat  of  the  State  University  of  Ver-  petroleum.  Only  a  few  ef  these  are  worked. 
mont  and  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Medical  The  chief  precious  stones  are  the  ruby  and  the 
colleges;  Bishop  Hopkins  Hall;  the  Roman  sapphire;  amber  and  jade  are  also  found.  All 
Catholic  Cathedral ;  the  Fletcher,  Billings,  and  precious  stones  used  to  be  sent  10  the  royal 
Burlington  Law  libraries;  a  county  court-house;  treasury  and  strangers  were  prohibited  from 
United  States  govemment  building,  and  a  Young  approaching  the  places  where  they  were  found. 
Men's  Christian  Association  Hall.  Burlington  These  districts  are  still  the  subject  of  special 
ia  noted  tor  its  benevolent  and  educational  insti-  regulation  under  the  British  rule.  The  whole 
lations,  which  include  the  Mary  Fletcher  Ho*-  country  is  mtersected  by  numerous  streams, 
pital.  Home  for  Aged  Women,  Home  for  Friend-  which,  following  the  direction  of  the  chief 
less  Women,  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  mowntain  chains,  flow  generally  south  to  the 
Adams  Mission  House,  Lomaa  Howard  Mis-  Indian  Oceaa  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Irra- 
skm,  Providence  Orphan  Asylum,  Cancer  Rdief  wadi,  the  Salween,  and  the  Chindwia,  which 
Association.  Lake  View  Retreat,  several  sani-  joms  the  Irrawadi.  the  combined  stream  being 
tonntna,  tlie  Vemiont  Episcopal  Instawe,  St.  rf  great  volume.  The  Irrawadi  is  of  great 
Jos^h  a  and  St,  Miy  s  academies  (Soiran  value  as  a  highway  of  communication  and  traflfic, 
Cathohc),  and  high  and  graded  schools.  The  being  navigaWe  beyond  Bhamo,  near  the  Chi- 
city  was  sertied  ra  iW3iwas  a  garrisooeripost  nese  frontier.  In  their  upper  courses  the  rivers 
during  the  War  of  1812;  and  was  mcorporated  f^^  through  narrow  valleys;  in  their  lower 
■n  i86s.  Its  material  devel™«it  .!«»  been  courses  they  traverse  low-lying  districts,  and  in 
lai^eW  due  to  it.  great  Inmbermg  mduttnes  (he  rainy  season  often  ovcrftow  their  hanks. 
^  A^^  ^^  ^^-  ^'*  "J""qL  **!?"*''  Among  the  wild  animals  of  the  country  are  the 


D       ,        ■,  —  ji.          °  GrecMwmit  Cianeteiy.  dephant,  rhinoceros,  tig*r,  leopard,  deer  of  van- 

l-op.  ( rpioj  «V*e3.  ous  kinds,  and  the  wild  hog.    The  rivers  abound 

Bwlington  Lhneatone,  a  limestone  of  sub-  with  fish.  Of  domestic  animals  we  may  men- 
Carbon  iferoiis  age,  named  for  iK  occurrence  tton  the  ox,  buffalo,  horse,  elephant,  and  cat.  In 
near  Burlington.  Iowa.  It  ia  also  found  in  other  the  soulhem  districts,  owing  to  the  numerous 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  This  limestone  rivers,  the  soil  is  most  productive.  Here  grow 
IS  of  light  color  and  fine-cn-stalline,  resemb-  r(ec,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigw,  and  all 
hng  lithographic  alone,  it  Bas  wnportant  m-  the  tropical  fruits.  Tea  is  cultivated  in  many 
diistna]  value.  of  ll,e  more  elevated  parts.    The  forests  produc« 

Bur'ma,  the  largest  prorinee   of  British  timber  of  many  sorts,  including  teak.    A  great 

India.  Tt  is  on  the  east  side  of  theBaycrf  Bennl.  part  of  the  trade  of  the  country  is  earned  on 

and  at  one  time  formed  the  greater  portion  of  a  by  meaas  of  the  Irrawadi  River.    From  Bhans 
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goods  are  conveyed  to  Giina,  and  this  branch  front,  and  reaching  below  the  knees.  The  lower 
of  trade  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  great  de-  classes  of  women  wear  only  a  single  garment 
velopment  Rice  is  the  great  crop  (occupying  resembling  a  sheet,  wrapped  round  the  body 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area),  and  and  fastened  under  the  arms.  Men  of  rank  wear 
this  grain  forms  the  chief  export,  others  being  a  long  robe  of  flowered  velvet  or  satin,  with 
teak,  cotton,  and  silk  stuffs,  petroleum,  salt-  open  sleeves  and  collar,  a  mantle  or  scarf  being 
petre,  paper,  and  lacquer  ware.  Railways  have  thrown  over  this.  On  the  head  is  worn  a  high 
been  introduced,  and  the  number  of  miles  open  velvet  or  silk  cap,  plain  or  embroidered,  accord- 
is  now  about  1,000.  From  Rangoon  two  hnea  jng  to  rank.  The  men  wear  earrings  often  o£ 
proceed  north,  one  along  the  left  bank  of  the  large  size.  Women  of  the  higher  classes  gen- 
Irrawadi  to  Prome  and  Meaday,  the  other  erally  wear  a  shift  which  reaches  only  to  the 
tlirough  the  Sittanng  valley  to  Mandalay,  and  pit  of  the  stomach,  where  it  is  drawn  tight  and 
from  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irrawadi  to  fastened  by  strings.  This  is  covered  by  a  loose 
Bhamo  and  Mogaung.  jacket,   with  tight   sleeves.     A  piece  of   silk  or 

The  Burmese  have  many  skilful  weavers,  doth  encircles  the  waist  and  descends  to  the 
smiths,  sculptors,  workers  in  gold  and  silver,  feeL  When  a  woman  wishes  to  be  particularly 
joiners,  etc.  Among  industrial  establishments  fine  she  stains  her  nails  and  palms  a  red  color. 
are  rice-mills,  saw-mills,  a  few  works  for  iron  and  tinges  her  teeth  and  the  edges  of  her  eye- 
goods,  ship-biiilding  yards,  eutch  works,  etc  lids  with  black.  Both  sexes  wear  the  hair  long; 
Other  industries  include  boat-building,  weaving,  the  men  tying  it  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the 
pottery,  lacquerwork,  and  brasswork.  The  head,  the  women  on  the  back.  Sandals  arc  often 
weaving  of  cotton  and  silk  goods  is  carried  on  worn,  but  neither  boots,  shoes,  nor  stockings ; 
by  the  women  everywhere.  The  pottery  of  the  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  however,  carries 
country  is  strong  and  durable,  if  not  especially  an  umbrella.  The  chewing  of  betel  and  smok- 
artistic;  and  (he  gold  and  silver  work  finds  inK  of  tobacco  are  universal.  The  Kakhyens  or 
numerous  purchasers  outside  the  country.  Singfo  are  a  courageous  people  inhabiting  the 
Wood-carving  is  extensively  practised  for  the  upper  basin  of  the  Irrawadi  above  Bhamo.  They 
adornment  of  houses,  boats,  etc  The  native  practise  a  sort  of  nature  worship,  and  are  active 
vessels  plying  on  the  Irrawadi  and  other  rivers  as  traders,  though  at  present  rather  lawless, 
are  often  of  100  to  150  tons  burden,  while  thou-  Their  villages  are  ruled  by  hereditary  chiefs, 
sands  of  small  craft  are  engaged  in  trade  or  The  Chinese  from  Yunnan  have  of  late  years 
fishing.  Large  numbers  of  good  cigars  are  made  settled  in  considerable  numbers  as  traders  and 
by  women,  and  are  partly  used  in  the  country,  agriculturists  in  the  Kakhyen  country;  and  in 
partly  exported.  The  buildings  among  the  Bur-  Lower  Burma  they  are  now  a  highly  important 
mese  are  very  slight,  as  the  government  used  element  in  the  population  as  traders  and  othcr- 
to  require  them  to  be  chiefly  of  wood  or  bam-  wise.  In  the  hilly  districts  of  Tenasserim  and 
boo,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  stone  or  brick  Pegu  we  find  the  Karens,  a  somewhat  secluded 
except  for  pagodas,  and  other  important  struc-  people,  less  intelligent  and  more  ignorant  than 
tures.                                                                _  the  Burmese,  and   not  so  purely   Mongolian   in 

People. —  The  Burmese  are  divided  into  sev-  physical   character.     The  Talaings  or  Mons   of 

eral   tnbes,   and   belong   to   the   common   Indo-  the   Irrawadi   delu   resemble  the   Burmese,   but 

Chinese    stock.     Among   the    tribes    other   than  speak   a   distinct   language.      The   Shans   are   a 

the  Burmese  proper  are  the  Karens,  Kakhyens,  numerous  people  closely  allied  to  the   Siamese, 

Shams,    etc.      The    Burmese    proper    are    of    a  and  inhabiting  eastern  and  northeastern  Burma, 

brown  color,  with  lank,  black  hair,  and  vigorous,  together  with  portions  of  the  neighboring  coun- 

well-proportioned     frames.       No    Burmese    can  tries. 

have  more  than  one  wife ;  but  he  may  have  as  The  native  government  was  an  absolute  nion- 
many  mistresses  as  he  will.  The  latter  live  in  archy,  the  king  having  unlimited  power  over 
the  same  house  witb  the  wife,  and  are  her  serv-  life  and  property.  The  seat  of  government,  after 
ants.  The  Burmese  women  enjoy  a  good  deal  oicillating  between  Ava  and  Amarapura,  was 
of  freedom;  are  not  shut  up  as  in  some  parts  latterly  fixed  in  Mandalay,  a  new  town  founded 
of  the  East,  and  can  even  engage  in  a  lawsuit  in  in  1857,  and  situated  in  a  dusty  plain  a  little 
their  own  name.  The  chief  amusement  of  over  two  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Irra- 
the  Burmese  is  their  theatre,  where  declama-  wadi,  and  about  28  miles  northwest  from  Amara- 
tion,  dancing,  and  music  are  given  by  turns,  pura.  The  king  was  assisted  in  governing  by 
The  new  year  (which  begins  in  April)  is  cele-  a  council  of  state  known  as  the  Htool-daw,  to 
brated  with  what  is  known  as  the  "water  feast,'  which  belonged  at  once  the  functions  of  a  l^s- 
when  young  men  and  women  throw  water  on  lature,  a  cabinet,  and  a  supreme  court  of  jua- 
each  other  and  the  passers-by.  The  Burmese  tice.  It  was  composed  of  officials  of  14  grades, 
usually  write  on  palm  leaves  with  an  iron  style  the  president  being  the  king  himself,  some  Other 
or  on  black  tablets  with  a  pencil ;  the  rich  have  member  of  the  rcryal  family,  or  the  prime  minis- 
libraries,  with  books,  the  leaves  of  some  of  ter.  The  king  had  power  to  punish  at  his 
which  are  thin  pieces  of  ivory,  with  gilt  edges,  pleasure  anyone,  including  even  the  great  offi- 
Their  materia  medica  ia  chiefly  confined  to  herbs,  cers  of  state.  The  public  revenue  was  derived 
^)ices.  and  mercury;  with  vaccination  they  have  from  taxes  levied  in  a  very  irregular  and  capri- 
long  been  acmiainted.  The  language  is  mono-  cious  manner,  and  as  the  officials  received  do 
syllabic,  like  Chinese,  and  written  with  an  alpha-  fixed  salary  corruption  and  oppression  were  ex- 
b*l  (derived  from  India),  the  characters  of  tremely  prevalent  The  criminal  laws  were  bar- 
which  are  more  or  less  circular.  Among  the  barously  severe.  Capital  punishment  was  c<Hn- 
common  people  the  principal  part  of  the  male  monly  inflicted  by  decapitation,  but  crucifixion 
dress  consists  of  a  double  piece  of  cloth  about  and  disemboweling  were  also  practised.  Tor- 
five  yards  iong,  loosely  wrap{>ed  about  the  bod/.  Cure  might  be  applied  to  principals  or  witnesses; 
Over  this  a  frock  is  worn,  with  sleeves  open  m  and  trial  by  ordeal   was  not   unknown.     The 
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standing  army  was  small.  Levies  were  made,  ia  ascended  the  throne.  He  ordered  his  nephew, 
COlbc  of  war,  by  way  of  conscription ;  and  3  Moniien,  who  was  a  state  prisoner,  to  be 
specified  oiunber  of  houses  was  required  to  fur-  drowned,  and  in  1783  subdued  the  kingdom  o£ 
nish  a  soldier  or  pay  a  fine.  The  religion  of  Arracan.  He  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  Siam, 
the  country  ia  that  of  Buddha,  which  is  said  to  which  continued  till  1793,  when  peace  was  made 
ejcist  here  in  great  purity.  The  tutelary  divini-  on  certain  conditions.  About  this  period,  it 
ties'  worshipped  in  various  Buddhist  countries  happened  that  some  robbers  fled  from  the  Bur- 
are  unknown,  and  the  vows  of  poverty  and  mese  empire,  and  took  refuge  in  the  territory  of 
chastity  taken  by  the  monks  are  said  to  be  less  the  East  India  Company,  The  Burmese  dc- 
frequently  broken  here  than  elsewhere.  The  manded  that  they  should  be  delivered  up,  and  on 
Burmese  possess  a  complete  system  of  educa-  their  demands  not  being  immediately  complied 
tion,  so  far  as  male  children  are  concerned.  All  with,  marched  with  a  strong  force  into  the 
boys  are  required  to  reside  in  a  religious  house  offending  country.  At  the  same  time  they  car- 
for  three  years,  and  there  they  act  as  servants  ried  on  a  friendly  negotiation  with  the  govern- 
to  the  pnests,  who  instruct  them  in  reading,  ment  in  Calcutta,  which  resulted  in  the  surren- 
-wriling,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  der  of  the  criminals,  and  the  conclusion  of  3 
of  their  religion.  The  census  of  1901  returned  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  two 
a  population  of  ^184,121,  of  whom  88.6  per  cent  governments,  negotiated  by  Capt.  Symes.  The 
were  Buddhists,  the  density  per  square  mile  last  victory  of  the  Burmese  was  in  1822  over  the 
being  55,  against  184  for  India,  Upward  of  province  of  Assam.  The  party  driven  from 
90  per  cent  of  the  population  dwell  in  rural  Assam,  together  with  the  Burmese  rebels,  fled  to 
areas,  and  no  tendency  toward  gravitation  to  the  the  British  territories,  whence  they  intended  to 
towns  is  observed.  Although  population  has  invade  Burma.  The  British  government  dis- 
been  steadily  increasing  in  Burma  the  fact  that  armed  the  insurgents,  but  refused  to  deliver 
an  enormous  tract  of  country  not  previously  them  up  or  to  drive  them  from  the  island  of 
enumerated  was  now  included  in  the  census  Shapun,  which  th^  had  occupied.  At  length 
operations  renders  any  comparison  with  the  fig-  the  Burmese  sovereign  demanded  of  the  govern-- 
ures  of  1691  misleading.  Within  Burma  proper,  ment  at  Calcutta  the  cession  of  northern  Bengal 
however,"  an  increase  of  over  ig  per  cent  is  as  being  a  part  of  Ava,  and  in  January  1824  his 
found  to  have  occurred,  and  a  birth-rate  of  over  forces  marched  into  Cachar,  which  was  under 
38  per  mile  compares  not  unfavorably  with  British  protection.  Lord  Amherst,  as  governor- 
average  European  standards.  Notwithstanding  general  of  the  British  East  Indies,  now  declared 
the  fact  that  the  social  position  of  women  is  so  war  against  Burma,  and  Gen,  Archibald  Camp- 
assured  in  Burma  and  that  there  is  no  suspicion  bell  prosecuted  it  so  successfully  that  after  the 
of  the  existence  of  female  infanticide,  women  victory  at  Prome.  (1-3  Dec.  1825),  he 
number  oniy  962  in  1,000,  against  1,006  and  obliged  the  monarch  to  conclude  a  peace  at 
1^023  in  Bengal  and  Madras.  But  the  explana-  Palanagh  in  1825.  As  the  treaty  was  not  ratified 
tioo  probably  lies  in  the  preponderance  of  the  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese  emperor  by  the  time 
luale  element  among  the  numerous  immigrants  specified  {18  Jan,  1826),  Campbell  renewed  the 
into  the  province.  Marriage  in  Burma  is  a  war  and  stormed  the  fortress  of  Munnum,  OiJ 
purely  secular  ceremony,  and  elementary  educa-  24  February  the  peace  was  ratified,  and  the  war 
tion  is  far  more  widely  dispersed  than  in  India,  concluded  with  the  cession  of  Arracan,  Mergui, 
one  individual  in  five  being  able  to  read  and  Tavoy,  etc  In  1852  a  second  war  broke  out  at 
write.  the  conclusion  of  which  Rangoon  and  the  whole 
History. -~~  The  Burmese  empire  is  of  little  of  Pegu  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
note  in  ancient  or  general  history.  Buddhism  About  i860  the  new  city  Mandalay  supplanted 
and  civilization  are  said  to  have  been  intro'  Amarapura  as  the  capital.  In  1867  Britidl 
duced  from  India.  The  last  native  dynasty  was  steamers  were  permitted  by  treaty  to  navigate 
founded  by  a  Burmese  called  Alompra,  a  man  Burmese  rivers,  and  not  long  after  traffic  wai 
of  obscure  birth,  who  defeated  the  Peguans,  and  carried  on  up  the  Irrawadi  as  far  as  Bhamo.  In 
in  I7S3  obtained  possession  of  Ava.  Having  1885  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  King  Thee- 
made  himself  master  of  Burma,  he  invaded  baw  provoked  another  war.  and  a  British  fonle 
Siam ;  but,  during  this  invasion  he  died  sud-  proceeded  from  Rangoon  up  the  Irrawadi  River, 
denly  in  1760.  Alompra  ruled  well  and  wisely,  took  Mandalay,  and  sent  King  Theebaw  a  pris- 
and  Namdogee,  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  oner  to  Rangoon,  On  1  Jan.  1886,  Theebaw's 
who  died  in  1764,  inheriting  his  father's  spirit,  dominions  were  annexed  to  the  British  empire 
introduced  various  reforms  and  useful  measures,  by  proclamation  of  the  viceroy  of  India  (the 
Shembuan  (Tshen-bo-yen),  the  emperor's  Earl  of  Dufferin),  After  the  annexation  there 
brother,  became  regent  as  guardian  for  his  was  a  considerable  amount  of  scattered  fighting 
nephew  Momien;  but  he  usurped  the  throne  with  dacoits  and  others,  but  the  country  is  now 
himself  and  conquered  Stam.  In  1771,  how-  comparatively  quiet,  is  being  opened  up  to  com- 
ever,  Siam  recovered  its  independence,  while  merce,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  in  prosperity.  In 
the  principal  part  of  the  Burmese  forces  were  1897  Burma  was  constituted  a  provmce,  and 
engaged  in  a  war  with  China.  In  this  war  they  placed  under  a  lieutenant-governor  instead  of  a 
were    victorious,    and    compelled    the    Chinese  chief-conunlss loner. 

whom  they  took   prisoners   to  intermarry   with  Bihiiograpky. —  Spearman,         ^Briti^-Burma 

Barmese  females,  and  to  remain   in  their  terri-  Gazetteer'    (1880);   Mason,    'Burma:   Its   Peo- 

tory.    In  1776  Shembuan  left  his  empire,  much  pie  and  Productions'   (i88a-^);  Phayre,  *Hi»- 

enlarged,  to  his  son,   Chenguza.     This   prince  tory  of  Burma'    (1883)  ;  Geary,  'Burma  After 

lived    in   the  nnrestrained   indulgence   of   every  the   Conquest*     (1886);    Smeaton,    'The    Loyal 

appetite  till  in  lyiz  he  was  dethroned  and  j)ut  Karen  of  Burma'    (1886)  :  Yoe,   'The  Burman, 

to  death.     In   conseqaence   of  the   revolution.  His  Life  and  Notions'    (ad  ed,    i8g6)  ;   Bird, 

Mentaragyi,     the     founh     son     of     Alompra,  'Wanderings  in   Burma'    (1897);  Hart,   'Pic- 
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turetqnc  Burma,  Pa«  and  Present'  (1897); 
Ferrar,  'Kurma'  (1896);  Haitner,  'The  Story 
of  Barma'    (1901). 

Burmeister,  Hemunn,  h£r'man  boor'mls- 
Wr,  German  scientific  writer:  b.  Straisund, 
15  Jan.  1807 ;  d.  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina,  2 
May  1892.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  geolo- 
gist and  zoologist  in  his  native  country,  and 
settled  permanently  in  Argentina,  where  he  con- 
tinued hie  investigations.  'Manual  of  Entomol- 
ogy'; "History  of  Creation'  (1843);  and  'The 
Fossils  of  Horses  Found  Among  the  South 
American  Pampas'  ( 1875) ,  are  among  his 
books. 

Burmeister,  Richard,  German- American 
musical  composer ;  b.  Hamburg,  Germany,  7 
Dec.  i860.  He  received  an  academical  educa- 
tion in  Hamburg;  studied  with  Franz  Liszt,  and 
in  Rome,  Budapest,  and  Weimar ;  made  concert 
tours  in  Europe  in  1883--5  and  in  the  winter  of 
i8g3;  was  at  the  head  of  the  piano  department 
of  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1885-97; 
and  settled  in  New  York  in  the  latter  year.  He 
made  concert  tours  all  over  the  United  States 
and  was  director  of  the  Scharwenka  Conserv- 
atory, New  York,  in  1897-9-  He  has  composed 
*The  Sisters'  (a  dramatic  tone  poem),  numer- 
ous songE,  and  piano,  violin,  and  orchestra 
pieces;  and  arranged  tisit's  'Concerto  Palhft- 
ique,'  originally  for  two  pianos,  for  the  piano 
uid  orchestra. 

Bur'naby,  Frederick  Quitsrui,  EngHsh 
seedier  and  traveler;  b.  Bedford,  England,  3 
March  1842;  d.  17  Jan.  1885.  He  was  educated 
at  Bodford  and  Harrow,  and  entered  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  in  his  iSth  year  as  comet.  In 
1861  he  became  lieutenant,  in  1866  captain,  major 
in  1S79,  lieiiteDant-cok>ncl  in  1880,  and  finally, 
in  188],  was  appointed  colonel,  a  rank  which  he 
heM  till  his  death.  In  1875  be  made  his  famous 
ride  to  Khiva  —a  jonmey  that  presented  great 
difficnltiea.  During  the  ride,  which  he  under- 
took partly  because  he  had  learned  that  the  Rus- 
sian government  kept  Europears  out  of  cea- 
tnl  Asia,  he  sufiered  severely  from  the  intense 
coid  prenuling  at  the  time  when  he  crossed  the 
Meppes.  In  1876  he  rode  through  Asiatic  Tur- 
1^  and  Fersis.  Of  both  these  journeys  be  pub- 
lished narratives,  namely,  'Ride  to  Khiva' 
{1876,  nth  ed.  1877,  new  cd.  1884).  and  'On 
Horseback  Through  Asia  Minor'  (1877). 
While  serving  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  he 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Abu-Klea. 

Bomand',    Sir    Francis    Cowley,    English 


Srst  studied  with  a  view  to  entering  the  Church 
of  England,  but  when  in  1858  he  became  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  he  devoted  himself  to  legal 
jtudies,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1863. 
By  that  year  he  had  already  achieved  some 
success  as  a  writer,  and  in  consequence  he  sel- 
dom practised.  After  about  a  year's  connec- 
tion with  'Fun'  he  joined  the  staff  of  'Punch' 
m  1863,  becoming  editor  in  1880.  He  resigned 
this  position  14  Feb.  1906.  His  book,  <Hapfiy 
Thoughts, '  republished  from  '  Punch,  •  went 
through  several  editions,  and  was  followed  by 
•  More  Happy  Thoughts '  ( 1871) ;  '  Happy 
Thonght  Hall'  (1872);  'Quito  at  Home' 
liSgo).    Other    successEul    productions   of    his 


are  the  extrava||anias,  'New  Light  on  Darkest 
Africa,'  and  'Ride  to  Khiva'  (making  fun  out 
of  H.  M.  Stanley  and  CoL  Burnal^  respec- 
tively), the  parody  on  Ouida's  novel,  *Strkh- 
inore,'  which  he  published  nnder  the  title  of 
< Strapmore,'  and  'The  Modern  Sandford  and 
Merton.'  Numerous  pltiys  have  cc»ne  from  his 
pen,  mostly  of  the  nature  of  burlesques  and 
light  comedies,  such  as  the  plays  'Black-eved 
Susan'  (a  burlesque  of  Douglas  Jerrold's 
drama),  and  'The  Colonel.'  In  1S70  he  issued 
a  history  of  the  Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  which 
he  had  founded  at  Cambridge  Universi^.  He 
collaborated  with  Sir  A.  Sullivan  in  the  light 
operas  'The  Chieftain,'  produced  in  1894,  and 
'Contrabandista.' 

Bnniap,  Geor^  Washington,  American 
Unitarian  clergyman :  b.  Merrimack,  N.  H., 
i803;  d.  iSsg.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1824,  and  in  1837  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Independent  Church  in  Bal- 
timore, where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  his  pubHcations  being 
chiefly  of  a  theological  and  controversial  cha- 
racter. They  include  a  doctrinal  work  csi  the 
'Controversy  Between  Unitariana  and  Other 
Denominations  of  Christiaos'  (1835)  :  'Lectures 
to  Young  Men'  ;  'Lectt««s  on  the  Sphere  and 
Duties  of  Woman' ;  'Lectures  on  thtf  History 
of  Christianity*;  'Expository  Lectnres  on  the 
Principal  Texts  of  the  KUe  Which  Relate  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity' ;  and  various  other 
works  of  theology,  aa  well  as  numerous  occa- 
sional addresses. 

Bumc-Jones,  Sir  Edward,  English  painter: 
b.  Birmingham,  *  Aug.  1833;  d.  London,  17 
June,  1898.  In  1852  he  went  to  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  a  fellow  student  of  Wil- 
liam Morris,  and  afterward  became  acquainted 
with  A.  C.  Swinburne  (who  dedicated  his 
'Poems  and  Ballads'  to  him).  His  first  inten- 
tion was  to  enter  the  Chnrch  of  England,  and 
it  was  not  till  be  had  reached  his  22d  year  that 
he  seriously  devoted  himself  to  art  studies; 
btit,  going  to  London  in  1855,  he  came  utuler 
the  influence  of  D,  G.  Rossetti  and  the  Pre- 
Raphselite  movemetit,  and  soon  attained  consid- 
erable success  in  various  departments  of  artistic 
work.  In  i8s9  he  set  out  on  a  joumer  through 
Italy  in  order  to  see  the  produettons  of  the  early 
Italian  painters  and  sculptors,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  be  gave  in  his  stained-^lass 
designs  and  his  pictures  splendid  promise  of 
his  subsequent  tnumphs.  In  1865  he  began  a 
series  of  illustrations  to  Morris'  '&rthly  Para- 
dise,' and  he  also  executed  some  70  designs 
for  the  'Story  of  Cupid  and  Psifche,'  besides 
pictures  dealing  with  the  same  subject.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Old  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colors  in  1^54,  but  withdrew  from  it 
in  1870,  and  from  this  year  till  1877  scarceir 
ever  exhibited  in  London.  In  the  Grosveaor 
Gallery  exhibition  of  the  latter  year,  however. 
his  works  formed  the  chief  attractioiL  He  re- 
ceived the  CroM  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1880.  was  elected  in  1885  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  a  position  which  be  resigned  in  1893 
(having  only  exhibited  one  picture  at  the  Acad- 
emy, 'The  Depths  of  the  Sea'),  and  he  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1894.  His  most  important 
pictures  are  'Day,  Night';  'Spring,  Summer, 
Atittmin,  Winter'  (1867-8);  'The  Wine  of 
Cii«e>   (1869):  'Chant  d'Amour'   (1873);  *Be- 
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ilinr  of  Mcflift*    (1877)1  'R   illastrstkm  of  toon,  HaddingtonBlirK,  io  1665.    In  1669  he  wis 

.enn^son's  *M«rIin  and  Vi»i«i' ;  <Six  Days  of  made  &  professor  of  diviBity  at  Giaigow,  where 

Cr«8tuiB'   (1877)  ;  'The  Golden  Stairs'   (1880)  :  he  puUisbed  his   'Modest  and  Free  Conference 

"The    Wheel     of    Fortuoe'     (1883) ;     'Wood  Between  a  Conformist  and  a  Nonconformist,' 

Nymph'  ;  'King  Cophetn*'   (18&1)  ;  'Lajw  Veo-  and  wrote  his  ^Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamil- 

eris>;   'The  Depths  of  the  Sea'    (1886);  and  ton'    (1676):  and  was  offered  a  ScottiBh  birt- 

'The  BriftT  Rose'   series   (iSjo).    He  holds  a  opric,  which  he  refused.    His   'Vrndication  of 

specially  high  place  as  a  designer  for  stained-  the  Authority.  Constitution,  and  Laws  of  the 

glass  windows,  and  in  many  other  dqtartntents  Church  and   State  of  Scotland,'    Jn   which  he 

of  decorative  art.    His  leading  characteristics  aa  maintains  the  cause  of  Episcopacy,  was  much 

a   painter   are   hia   fertile   imaginatiDn   uid   fine  approved    of   at    court,   and    several    bishoprics 

poetic  feeling,  qualities  which  no  painter  of  the  were  successively  offered  him  and  refused.     In 

century  has  possessed  in  anything  like  the  same  1673  he  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 

degree.  The  Old- World  dreaminess  of  his  work  king,  and  was  in  high  credit  both  with  Charles 

is   6nely   aided   by   his   wonderful   power   as  a  and  the  Duke  of  York.     Removing   to  London 

colorist.     In  common   with   his  friends,   Morris  he  received  the  appaintraent  of  chaplain  to  the 

and    Rossetti,   he   exercised   a   most   potent   m-  Rolls  Chapel  in  1675,  and  shortly  afterward  the 

fluence   on   Victorian   art.     See   Bell,    'Edward  lectureship  at  St.  Clement's.     The  nation  being 

Bume-Jones'    (1002).  alarmed  on  account  of  the  progress  of  Calholi- 

BiKBC%  Sir  Alcxaader,  Scottish  soldier  and  C'sm.  Burnet  undertook  3  'History  of  the  Kefor- 

traveler:   b.   Montrose,   1805;   d.  Cabui,   2  Nov.  mation  m  England.'     He  gave  a  first  volume  to 

1841-    H»ving  obtained  a  cadeiship,  he  joined  the  public  in  1679,  when  the  affair  of  the  popish 

the  6«mbay  native  infantry  in  i8ai.    Here  his  P'ot  ""as  in  agitation.    It  procured  for  the  au- 

Sreficiency  in  Hindustani  and  Persian  procured  ^^ot  the  unprecedented  honor  of  thanks  from 
im  two  rogimeolat  aopoiBbnents  aa  interpreter,  I'oth  houses  of  Parliament,  The  second  ap- 
and  contributed  greatly  to  bis  future  promotion,  peared  in  i66t  ;  the  third,  which  was  supple- 
In  1830  he  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Lahore,  mentary.  in  1714.  The  high  character  of  Bur- 
OStensihly  for  the  ptjrpose  of  delivering  a  pres-  net  as  a  divine  caused  him  to  be  sent  for  by 
ent  of  horses  from  the  king  of  England  to  Run-  the  witty  and  profligate  Earl  o*  Rochester, 
jeet    Singh,  but   really   for   the  parpose   of  ac-  when,  exhausted  by  a  course  of  libertinism,  he 

auainting  himself  with  the  lower  Indus,  with  was  sinking  mto  the  grave.  The  result  of  his 
le  view  of  opening  it  tip  to  commercial  enter-  conferences  with  the  dying  nobleman  be  gave 
Srise.  On  retinning  from  this  mission,  which  to  the  world  in  his  celebrated  'Account  of  the 
e  successfully  accomplished,  he  proposed  a  Li*e  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester.* 
mission  into  central  Asia,  and  having  obtained  About  this  time  he  wrcrte  a  letter  to  the  king 
the  sanction  of  the  Kovemment,  set  ont  in  Janu-  ccnsuriiw  his  public  misgovemment  and  private 
ary  1832,  descended  the  Sntlej  to  Lahore,  and  vices.  His  connection  with  the  opposition  party 
proceeded  thereafter  to  Peshawnr.  Cabul,  and  was  now  very  intimate,  and  he  attended  Lord 
Boldiara.  He  afterward  traveled  with  a  cara-  WiHiam  Russell  to  (he  scaffold,  when  executed 
van  across  the  desert  of  Merv,  visited  the  shah  for  his  share  in  the  Rye  House  plot.  He  pub- 
of  Persia  in  his  capital  of  Teheran,  traveled  tidied  during  this  period  several  works  in  favor 
southward  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  reached  qf  liberty  and  Protestantism,  and  wrote  the 
Bombay  after  a  year's  absence.  He  pttWished  lives  of  Bishop  Bedell  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
an  account  of  this  journey  in  rSjd,  nnder  the  {1683)  ;  and  in  1683  made  his  translation  of 
title  of  'Travels  into  Bokhara.'  He  was  Mare's  'Utopia.'  On  the  accession  of  James 
afterward  sent  to  England  as  flie  bearer  of  his  be  made  a  tour  in  France  and  Italy,  and  in  1687 
own  despatches,  received  the  special  thanks  of  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  a  series 
die  CDvrt  of  directerst  and  was  pttsextni  with  of  letters  to  Robert  Boyle.  When  at  l^trecht 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  and  the  silver  he  was  invited  to  The  Hague  by  the  Prince  and 
nMdal  of  die  Frondi  Geographical  Society.  Princess  of  Qt^n^,  and  had  a  great  share  in 
He  returned  to  India  in  lS35i  Bnd  in  the  fot-  the  councils  relative  to  Britain.  James  caused 
hnrioD  jttt  was  sent  on  a  commercial  mission  a  prosecution  for  high  treason  to  he  cORHnenced 
to  C^bdl.  While  thet«  he  discovered  that  Rus-  against  him  in  Scotland,  and  demanifed  his  per- 
sia  was  intriguing  t»  detach  the  tak,  Dost  son  from  the  stales,  who  refascd  to  deliwr  him 
Uohanuned,'  trom  the  British  alliance,  aod  up.  In  the  revolution  he  took  an  active  part, 
on  finding  the  emir  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  accompanymg  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England 
GreM  Britain,  he  Wsed  Lord  Auckland  to  come,  as  chaplain,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
to  terms  with  him.  His  advice  was,  however,  re-  by  the  bishopric  of  SaliAury.  On  taking  his 
jected,  and  a  force  wa*  dispatched  in  1839  to  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  displayed  his 
reinstate  Shah  Sujah  on  the  throne.  Bumes  usual  moderation  in  regard  to  the  non-juring 
accompanied  the  force  as  second  political  oRicef,  clergy  and  '  dissenters.  As  a  prelate,  Bishop 
and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  On  the  Bomet  distinguished  himself  by  fervor,  assi- 
breakiog  out  of  an  insurrection  in  Cabul,  he  dnity,  tolerance,  and  charity.  In  1699  he  pub- 
was  murdered  with  his  brother  and  several  other  lished  his  'Exposition  of  the  Thirty- 
Europeans,  ,  nine  Articles.*  The  acbeme  fw  the  tng- 
Bof'Bet,  Gilbert,  British  ptelate  and  histo-  mentation  of  poor  livhigs  out  of  the 
rian;  h.  Edinburgh,  18  Sept.  1643;  d.  London,  first-fmits  and  tenths  due  to  the  Crown, 
15  Uarvh  1715.  Having  graduated  at  Marischal  known  as  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  originated  with 
College,  Aberdeen,  he  zealously  devoted  him-  Burnet.  He  left  behind  him  m  manuscript  his 
self  to  the  study  of  law  and  diwinity.  In  1661  well-known  'History  of  His  Own  Times' 
he  qodi&ed  as  a  probationer  in  the  Church,  (172J-34).  "P''"  which  the  best  judgment  to- 
and  traveled  wtv  Holland  in  iSS*  On  his  re-  diy  is  that  nothing  could  be  more  admirabk 
turn  he  w»  made  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  than  his  general  candor,  his  accuracy  as  to 
in  London,  and  ordained  to  the  living  of  Sal-  facts,  the  fullness  of  ms  information,  and  the 
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jiutice  of  his  judgments  both  of  those  wboin  saic  account  of  the  cieati'on,  paradise,  and  the 

he  vehemently  opposed  and  of  those  whom  he  deluge,  with  the  traditions  of  the  ancients  and 

greatly  admired.    The  value  of  the  work,  says  the  principles  of  modern  science.    His  Specnla- 

a  recent  authority,  "as  a  candid  narrative  and  an  tions  are  recommended  by  sublimity  of  descrip- 

invaluable  work  of  reference,  has   continually  tion  and  eloquence  of  style    In  his  'Archa-olo- 

risen   as   investigations   into  original   materials  gia  Philosophica'    he  has  combated  the  literal 

have  proceeded."  interpretation  of  the  histoiy  of  the  fall  of  man : 

Bumet,  Jacob,  American  jurist:  b.  New-  and  to  expose  its  improbability  he  has  introduced 

ark,  N.  J.,  22  Feb  1770;  d.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  10  »"  "naginary  dwlo^ue  between  Eve  and  the  ser- 

May  I8S3.     Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1796.  he  re-  P™*-  *^'"='>'  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  dmne, 

moved  to  Cincinnati,  then  a  village  with  about  '?  aingBlar  mough.     It  »  only  to  be  found   in 

Spo  inhabitants,  and  was  a  member  of  the  ter-  ««  "^t  edition  of  the  work. 

ritorial   government    from    1799   till   the    estab-  Bumet,  William,   American   colonial   gov- 

lishment   of   a    State   government    in    1803.     In  emor:   b.   The   Ha^ue,   Holland,   1688;   d.   1729. 

1821   he   was   appointed   judge   of  the   supreme  He  was  a  son  of  Gilbert  Bumet  T[q.v.)   and  was 

court  of  Ohio,   and   was  elected   United   States  appointed  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 

senator  in   1828.     Burnet  was  elected  a  member  sey   in    1720.     Two   years   later   he   founded    at 

of  the   French   Academy  of   Sciences   upon   the  Oswego  the  earliest  English  trading  post  on  the 

recommendation  of  Lafayette,  and  published  in  Great  Lakes  as  the  first  step  in  his  able  Indian 

1847  a  volume  of  'Notes  on   the   Northwestern  policy  in   New   York   which   accomplished   very 

Territory.'     He  was  prominent  in  civic  enter-  much  for  the  interests  of  the  mother  country 


prises  in  Cincinnati  for  over  half  a  century,  as-  and  the  colonies.     In   1728  he  was  transferred 

ststing   to  establish   the   Lancastrian   Academy;  to  the  governorship  of  Massachusetts  and  New 

helping  to  found  the  Cincinnati  College,  whose  Hampshire  and  was  speedily  involved  in  diqnites 

first  president  he  was;  besides  being  president  with  the  Assembly  of  the  former  colony  over 

of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  and  the  Cincinnati  the  question  of  salary. 

Colonization  Society.  g^^^^^  ,^^   p^p^,^^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^^   g^^„^ 

Burnet,  John.  Scottish  engraver,  painter  of  plants,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  natural 

and  art-critic:  b.  Fisher-row,  near  Edinburgh,  20  order  Rosacea,     (i)   Garden  Bumet   (Foterium 

March   1784;  d.   1868.     He  learned  etching  and  itmguiiorba') ,  a  perennial  plant  which  grows  to 

engraving,  and  with  Sir  William  Allan  and  Sir  the   height   of   about   two   feet ;   leaves   smooth, 

David   Wilkie.   was   a   student    in   drawing   and  alternate,    imparipinnate,    composed    of    serrate 

Sinting  at  the  Trustees'  Academy,  Edinburgh,  leaflets;  flowers  arranged  in  rounded  heads  of 
1806  he  went  to  London,  where  he  engraved  a  purplish  color,  with  the  female  flowers  above 
Wilkie's  'Jew's  Harp*  ;  'Blind  Fiddler'  ;  'Rent  and  the  male  flowers  below.  It  is  found  wild 
Day' ;  'Rabbit  on  the  Wall'  ;  'Chelsea  Pension-  in  sunny  places  among  rocks  and  in  open  fields, 
ers  Reading  the  Gazette  of  the  Battle  of  Water-  from  New  York  to  Maryland.  It  is  cultivated 
loo'  (his  largest  and  most  elaborate  work);  in  kitchen  gardens  for  its  aromatic  leaves,  which 
'Letter  of  Introduction'  ;  'Death  of  Tippoo  ^j-g  gjej  jo  season  salads.  It  is  also  an  excel- 
Saib'  ;  and  'Village  School.'  He  also  engraved  lent  food  for  cattle.  (2)  Canadian  Bumet  (P. 
plates  from  several  recent  painters,  from  the  canadense)  is  also  a  perennial  plant;  calyic  in 
Rembrandts  in  the  National  Gallerv,  and  from  four  divisions ;  sUmens.  four.  Its  stem  is 
several  of  his  own  paintings.  He  published  straight,  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height;  leaf- 
'Praclical  Treatise  on  Painting'  flSa?)  ;  "Rem-  lets  ovate,  smooth.  This  plant  grows  chiefly  in 
hrandt  and  His  Works'  (1849)  ;  'Life  and  bogs  and  wet  places  from  Newfoundland  to 
Works  of  J.  W.  M.  Turner,"  with  Cunningham  Georgia,  and  west  to  Michigan. 
^'*5^^-  ,^  ,-,■■.  J-  ■  J  u-  Bumet  Moth,  the  name  for  the  genua  of 
Bnmet,  Thomas,  Engish  divine  and  phi-  hawkmoths,  called  Atithrocera,  or,  by  some  Zy- 
losopher:  b.  Croft,  Yorjwhire,  about  1635;  d.  ^^  Anthrocera  Alipendula  is  the  six-spot 
London,-37  Sept.  1715.  He  was  educated  under  g„^„  „„i,.  The  six  spots,  which  are  on  the 
Dr.  lialph  Cudworth  at  Cambridge,  and  after-  gupgrior  wings,  are  red.  while  the  test  of  the 
ward  traveled  as  tutor  to  several  young  noble-  ^  ^^^  ^^  j^^  caterpillar,  which  feeds 
men.  In  1681  he  made  himself  known  by  his  ^,„  ^^^^  plantain,  trefoil,  dandelion,  etc,  is  yd- 
'TellurisTheona  Sacra  '  which  he  subsequently  j  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  tladk.  A.  hti  is  the  fiv<MTOt 
translated  into  English.  In  1685  he  became  Gurnet  moth.  It  is  less  common.  The  eater- 
master  of  the  Charter-house,  and  after  the  revo-  f^^^^  j^j^  ^  honeysuckle,  bird's  foot,  trefoil, 
lution  of  1688  was  appointed  chaplain  in  or-  ^^  '  - 
dinary  and  clerk  of  the  closet  to  King  William.  „,  t^  — i-  u  j  1  < 
In  i6ja  he  published  'Arcbeologia  Philosophica,  ^  Burnett',  Frances  Elixa  HodcMo.  Anglo- 
sive  Doctrina  antiqua  de  Rerum  Originibus,'  Ameriwn  novelist:  b  Manchester,  England,,^ 
but  the  freedom  of  opinion  displayed  in  this  Nov.  1849.  In  1865  she  went  to  Tennessee  w«h 
work  led  to  the  removal  of  the  author  from  the  tier  parents,  _and  there  married  in  1873  Dr.  S.  M. 
clerkship  of  the  royal  closet.  Two  posthumous  Burnett  Divorced  froni  him  in  1898  she  mar- 
works  of  this  author  appeared  in  17*7— the  ned  in  tgoo  Stephen  Townsend  an  English 
treatises  *De  Fide  et  Officiis  Christianorum' ;  wnter.  Her  first  conspicuous  literary  success 
<De  Statu  MortuorumetResurgentium.'  All  the  was  'That  Lass  o  Lowrie  s,»  a  story  of  collier 
works  of  Burnet  exhibit  him  as  an  ingenious  life  m  her  native  cpun^,  which  appwred  ongi- 
speculator,  rather  than  as  a  patient  and  sober  na'ly  .">  'Senbners  Magazine,'  and  m  bo<* 
iJiquirer  cincerning  the  moral  and  natural  phe-  form  in  rS??.  Her  other  works,  which  usually 
uMnena  of  which  he  treats.  His  great  work,  appeared  first  m  senal  form  include  jpeo.  a 
the  'Theory  of  the  Earth,'  is  one  of  the  man^  Love  Sto^'  (1877)  ;  <Kath  een  Mavoomeen' 
systems  of  cosmogony  in  which  Cliristian  phi-  ('879)  !  'Haworths,_a  Novel\  (iST?):  'Lou'"- 
iMophers  have  attempted  to  reconcile  the  Mo-  ana*  (1880);  'A  Fair  Barbanan>  (1881);  <E*- 
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nieralda,^  a  play  {1881);  'Through  One  Ad- 
mint  strati  on'  (1883)  ;  'Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy,'  a  story  of  child-life,  which  has  had  very 
great  success  both  as  novel  and  as  drama 
(1886);  <Sara  Crewe'  {1888);  'Little  Saint 
Elizabeth'  (iSBo);  'Two  Little  Pilgrims'  Pro- 
gress' (189s);  'A  Lady  of  Quality'  (1896); 
'His  Grace  of  Ormonde'  {1897)  ;  'The  Cap- 
tain's Youngest'  (1898);  'In  Connection  with 
the  DeWilloughby  Claim'  {1899)  ;  'The  Mak- 
ing of  a  Marchioness'  (igoi)  ;  'The  Little  Un- 
fairy  Princess'  (1903).  Mrs.  Burnett's  work 
shows  great  versatility  in  the  creation  of  cha- 
racter, and  has  but  little  of  the  sensational  ele- 

Bur'nett,  Jatnes  (Lord  Mon'soddo).  Scot- 
tish judge:  b.  at  the  family  seat  of  Monboddo, 
in  Kincardineshire,  1714:  d.  Edinburgh,  26  May 
1799.  After  studying  at  Aberdeen  and  Edin- 
burgh he  went  to  the  University  of  Groningen, 
whence  he  returned  in  1737,  and  commenced 
practice  as  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar.  In 
1767  he  waa  raised  to  the  bench  on  the  decease 
of  his  relative.  Lord  Milton,  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  writings  as  a  metaph:^sician,, 
having  published  a  work  on  the  'Origin  and 
Progress  of  Language'  (1^73-92),  and 'Ancient 
Metaphysics'  (1779-99,  S'Jt  volumes).  Lord 
Monboddo  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  an- 
cient literature,  and  especially  of  the  works  of 
Plato  and  other  Grecian  philosophers.  His 
works  contain  many  interesting  observations, 
but  also  exhibit  some  strange  and  paradoxical 
opinions.  Thus  he  seriously  advocates  the  ex- 
istence of  satyrs  and  mermaids,  and  has  ad- 
vanced some  whimsical  speculations  relative  to 
the  eflinity  between  the  human  race  and  the 
monkey  tribe,  which  exposed  him  to  a  good 
deal  of  ridicule  on  the  first  publication  of  his 
dieories.  Both  his  official  and  his  private  cha- 
racter were  extremely  respectable:  and  he  was, 
notwithstanding  some  eccentricities,  a  man  of 
learning  and  ability. 

Burnett,  Peter  Hardeman,  American 
pioneer  and  writer :  b.  Tennessee,  1807 ;  d.  189s. 
In  early  life  he  removed  to  Missouri  and  thence 
to  Oregon,  where  he  assisted  in  establishing 
I  territorial  government  and  sat  for  two  terms 
in  the  legislature.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  goid  hunters  in  California  in  1848,  and  ac- 
.  lively  advocated  organization  of  civil  govern- 
ment without  delaying  for  action  "f  Congress. 
When  the  new  constitution  was  adopted  he  was 
elected  Eovernor,  resigning  in  1851.  He  was 
juc^e  of  the  supreme  court,  1857-8,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 
1863-80.  He  published  'The  Path  Which  Led 
a  Protestant  Lawyer  to  the  Catholic  Church' 
(i860)  ;  'The  American  Theory  of  Government 
Considered  with  Reference  to  the  Present 
Crisis'  (i86r);  'Recollections  of  an  Old  Pio- 
neer' (1878);  'Reasons  Why  We  Should  Be- 
lieve in  God,  Love  God,  and  Obey  God'  {1884). 

Bamett  Prizra,  two  prizes  established  by 
Ji^n  Burnett,  merchant  of  Aberdeen,  on  his 
death  in  1784.    He  left  a  fund  irom  wtud)  were 


to  be  given  evety  40  ye&n  two  theological  prizes 
(not  less  than  $6,000  and  $2,000)  for  the  best 
two  essays  in  favor  of  the  evidence  that  there 
is  an  all-powerful,  wise,  and  good  Being,  and 
this  independent  of  all  revelation.  The  lirst 
competition  was  in  1815,  when  Dr.  Brown,  prin- 
cipal of  Aberdeen  University,  gained  the  first 
prize,  and  Dr.  John  Bird  Sumner,  afterward 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  second.  In  1855 
the  first  prize  was  adjudged  to  the  Rev.  R.  _A. 
Thompson,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  second  prize 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Tulloch,  afterward  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews.  The 
destination  of  the  fund  was  applied  by  Parlia- 
ment  in  1883  to  the  establishment  of  a  lecture- 
ship on  natural  theology  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen. 

Bur'ney,  Charles,  English  composer  and 
writer  on  music:  b.  Shrewsbury,  I2  April  1726; 
d.  Chelsea,  London,  12  April  1814.  He  studied 
music  under  the  organist  of  Chester  Cathedral 
there,  and  at  Shrewsbury,  under  the  direction 
of  his  half-brother,  an  organist,  and  afterward 
in  London  between  1744  and  1747,  under  Dr. 
Ame.  In  1751  he  obtained  the  place  of  orpinist 
at  Saint  Margaret's  Church,  Lynn  Ref^is,  in 
Norfolk.  Here  he  commenced  his  'General 
History  of  Music'  In  17(30  he  returned  to 
London,  where  his  compositions  and  the  miu- 
leal  skill  of  his  eldest  daughter,  then  eight 
years  of  age,  excited  admiration.  In  1760  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  at  Oxford. 
In  1770  he  visited  France  and  Italy,  and  two 
years  afterward,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, 
for  the  sake  of  his  great  work.  He  published 
accounts  of  both  tours.  After  his  second  re- 
turn he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Roya!  Society. 


to  the  Present  Period'  (4to).  the  e_..  _  ... 
1782.  and  the  third  and  fourth  in  1789.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  other  valuable  works, 
among  which  are  the  'Memoir  of  Handel.'  and 
a  'Life  of  Metastasio.'  He  died  in  the  office 
of  organist  at  Chelsa  Hospital,  and  in  recdpt 
of  a  pension  of  ^',500,  He  wrote  most  of  the 
musical  articles  in  Rees'  Cyclopedia.  His  sec- 
ond daughter,  Frances  or  Fanny  (Madame 
D'Arblay,  q.v.),  well  known  as  an  authoress, 
published  a  memoir  of  her  father. 

Bumey,  Charles,  English  classical  scholar 
and  critic,  son  of  Charles  Burney  (1726-1814, 
q.v.)  r  b.  Lynn,  Norfolk,  -}  Dec.  1757;  <1-  * 
Dec.  1817.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Charter-house^  School,  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  carried  on  a  pri- 
vate school,  distinguished  himself  as  a  wnter 
in  the  'Monthly  Review'  and  the  'London 
Magazine.'  to  which  he  contributed  many  ar- 
ticles on  classical  literature ;  subsequently  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  some  pre- 
ferment in  the  Church.  His  valuable  collection 
of  books,  many  of  them  enriched  with  manu- 
script notes,  was  purchased  by  Parliament  for 
the  British  Muaeum. 

Bumey,  Frances.    See  D'Arblaib  Uadame. 
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